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PREFACE. 


HEN the firſt volume of this hiſtory appeared in public, it was immediately 
attacked by a tribe of ſcribblers, who, offended at a note upon a point of mere 
ſpeculation, which has been ſince ſufficiently verified, palmed upon the 

world their own miſtepreſentations of the work, and their preſumptuous gueſſes at the 


ſecret ſentiments of its author. Having nothing in his view but truth, he offered at 


that time, in a public advertiſement, that if any body could ſhew him to have been 


miſtaken in any biſtorical fact, he ſhould readily acknowledge his error, or clear up the 
point, in the preface to this volume. As there hath been no attack ſince againſt any 


fact or quotation therein, ſo much as in a ſingle inſtance, the very ſilence of adver- 


ſaries, ſo eager to find fault, bears teſtimony to the truth and exactneſs of his relations; 


a thing, not more to his own, than it ſhould: be to the reader's, ſatisfaction. 
Tu ſame exactneſs hath been obſerved in this ſecond volume: the accounts of 


tranſactions in ancient chronicles, have been examined, in every circumſtance, and 
compared with the rolls of parliament, and other records in different offices ; with- 


out which their miſtakes could not be corrected, nor the confuſion, that appears in 
their relations, redreſſed. Due regard bath. been had to the different talents and cha- 


racters of thoſe ancient writers, to the modeſty, diligence, and accuracy of ſome, and 


to the opportunities, which, either by the place of their ordinary reſidence, or by being 

employed in negotiations, others had of knowing facts: and the references are ſtill 
made to ſuch as were cotemporary with the occurrences they relate, and agree beſt 
with. the public records, It was on this laſt account, that the late learned Mr. Anftis, 


Garter, who had made more ſearches into records, than any man of his time in Eng- 
land, and had particularly examined this point, preferred Frorſſart, for the reigns of 
Edward III. and Richard II. to all other writers: ſuch likewiſe were the monk of 


Eveſham in the time of Edward II, Adam de Murimauth, William Wyrcefter, and the 
prior of Croyland. It hath been a work of infinite labour and continual attention, to 
ſettle the truth of facts, to arrange them in their natural order, to fix the preciſe 


time of each event, and by the various circumſtances particularly mentioned, to verify 


the relation, and guard againſt the cavils of perſons, who, not having either a fund of 
the knowledge neceſſary for qualifying them to judge in matters of antiquity, or not 


caring to take the pains required for ſearches into the tranſactions of remote ages, find 
It much eaſier, and perhaps more for their purpoſe, to take every account they like for 
granted. If theſe perſons, who upon ſuch an ill-grounded preſumption have made 


reflections or obſervations on our ancient hiſtory, ſhould now find them, in many in- 
ſtances, to be founded upon mere chimeras ; if any amuſing; ſtory in old chronicles, 
which hath been adopted dy modern writers to grace, embelliſh, or enliven their per- 
farmances, be here omitted, it bath been the reſult of a careful and impartial exami- 
nation of all relations, and a full conviction of the falſehood of ſuch ſtories; for as 
to others, which do nat appear to be contradicted by any direct evidence, they have 


poſterity. 1 ie e 8 
TREsE old writers, moſt whereof lived in cloyſters, were too apt to tale common 

reports for granted (though coined purely to gloſs over a bad cauſe, or with ſome 

other corrupt or ſeditious view) and to put them down in their chronicles: but hat 


been inſerted, out of regard to the ancient writers, who have tranſmitted them to 


diffidence ſhould be uſed with regard to ſuch relations in times more ancient, may ap- 
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pear from a paſſage, relating to the lateſt of the reigns, which have found a place 11 
this volume. It hath been the buſineſs of every writer during the reigns of the Teudor 
family, and of all later ones, copying from therm, to repreſent Richard III. as a monſter, 
and to throw all the aſperſions imaginable upon his government, in order to blanch 
the conduct of Henry VII, and exalt his character by unmerited elogiums. It is not 
unlikely, that when the latter's ſon ſeized the effects and books of diſſolved monaſteries, 
the commiſſioners employed in that work might take care to ſuppreſs ſuch chronicles 
or relations, as contained facts, diſagreeable to Henry VIII, or reflecting on his tather's 
government: and this may poſſibly be the reaſon, why no writer, cotemporary with 
the latter, appears to have been preſerved, - It hath been a faſhion among later 
hiſtorians to extol him as a wiſe man, though the general tenour of his conduct ſhews 
him only to have been a cunning one: and the moſt remarkable inſtance given of 


his wiſdom, is, the match of his elder daughter Margaret with James IV. king of Score . 
land. His council are ſaid to have adviſed hit, rather to marry her to Louis XII. king * 
of France, and to give his younger daughter Mary to James: but Henry, more ſaga- 
cious than all his counſellors, is ſaid to have convinced them, that his own ſcheme was 
right, becauſe, in caſe his male line ſhould become extinct, and his daughter's iffae-ſuc- ' 


ceed, the French marriage they propoſed would make England a province to France, 
whereas the Scotch would render Scotland a province to England. Even the great 
lord Verolam, ſwimming with the ſtream, hath adopted this ſtory from gther writers, 
without examination; he could not elſe have fallen into a miſtake groſs enough to 
amaze every body, who will ſee it proved in this hiſtory, that there is not a ſyllable 
of truth in the relation, and that the treaty of peace, made with James IV. by the 
mediation of the Spaniſb embaſſador Ayala (when the marriage of Margaret was 


ſettled) to draw: that prince off from his engagements with the youth called Perkin 
- Warbeck, was concluded in September, A. D. 1497, and Mary was not born till the” 
year following. If fuch blunders with regard to fo late a reign, are committed by the 
greateſt men, taking things upon truſt, what may not be expected in times more 


ancient ? ” | 


Tuis is enough to ſhew the neceflity, the author of this hiſtory hath been under, o 


examining every material fact in antiquity, with all the circumſtances attending it, in 


more ways than it is eaſy to conceive, and with an aſſiduity, which nothing but the 


pureſt love of truth could inſpire. His views in this volume Were to aſcertain the 


truth and chronological order of ſuch hiſtorical events as deſerved to be related; and 
to clear up the ancient branches, methods, and forms of the Engli/h conſtitution, eſpe- 


cially thoſe of the parliament, and of the king's council in parliament ; two different 
bodies, the confounding whereof together hath occaſioned numberleſs miſtakes, even 
in perſons converſant. in antiquity, but who either wanted a genius to diſcover, or 


| were too much prepoſſeſſed to obſerve, the difference. He hath ſpared no pains, nor 


expence for this purpoſe: and hopes he may have ſucceeded in what he propoſed. It 
is no ſmall ſatisfaction to him, that he hath brought down this work to a time, when 


the revival of learning removed all complaints about the ſcarcity of materials, for which 
there was too much reaſon in the hiſtory of former ages. The reſt of it will be at. 


tended with fewer difficulties, and will afford him more pleaſure in the writing: and 


as the events to be related are more intereſting, they will probably be more entertain- 
ing, to the reader. People in a building have a greater regard to folidity, than beauty, 
in the foundation: and in ſuch a work as this, it was abſolutely neceflary to lay a firm 
foundation; otherwiſe the ſuperſtructure could never be laſting, however it might 
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Containing an account of E 191 Ls Affairs during the 


56 Vears which paved” in the reign of Hemy III. 


T HE death of Jon, at a time when the 5 at A. D. 1216. 


the height, and the affairs of the contending factions brought to a criſis, was 


throw the kingdom into the arms of his competitor. Louis was already in poſſeſſion 


of the metropolis and the better half of the realm; he had on his fide the greateſt 


part of the Engle. nobility, and was ſupported by all the power of France; his 
forces were more numerous and better paid, than any his adverſary could bring into 
the field againſt him: he had now only a minor to contend with; and thus ſupetiour 
in all reſpects to his enemies, he made little doubt of reducing them, ſoon to a ſubmiſ- 
fion, which would render him maſter of all England. All appearances indeed ſeemed 
to encourage him in this notion : and if the event did not anſwer his ex ions, - it 
was owing perhaps, as much to his own folly, and the imprudence or ill conduct of his 
followers, as to the wiſe meaſures taken by thoſe, who had the en . oe 
affairs of his rival. 


Hexxy, the eldeſt ſon of John, was but nine years and cighteen days old at his fa 


ther's deceaſe, incapable, at that age, of either judging for himſelf; or acting in the 


government of a nation, but by the direction of others: and there were very few of 


his party, upon whoſe fidelity, i in a time of ſo general a defection, he could abſolutely 


depend. The bulk of John's forces was made up of foreigners: and it happened 


luckily for the young prince, that William Mareſchal earl of Pembroke was, by the fa- j 
vour of his father, and by the poſt of Earl Mareſchal; at the head of the army; a com- 


mand, for which he was 


perfectly well qualified, by his great ſkill and long expe- 
rience in military affairs. 


his laſt illneſs, having embalmed his body, and carried his bowels to be repoſed in 
that abbey, the Earl Mareſchal ſet out from Newark with the army, to convoy the 
5 Vor. „ | A 
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an event, which threatned his family with utter ruine, and ſeemed likely to crowned, 


The abbot of Croxton, who ſerved Fobn as a phyſician in 
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W. Mareſchal 
earl of Pem- 


and ceremonies becoming a royal funeral. From thence he went to Glouceſter, where 
he ſecems to have arrived on October 27: and the next * day, being the feaſt of S. 
Simon and S. Jude, Henry III. was crowned in the church of St. Peter's belonging 
to the abbey of that place, by cardinal Gualo the pope's legate, and the biſhops of Vin- 
cheſter, Bath, and Worceſter, the onely prelates of that order preſent at the ſolemnity. 
None of the nobility ſeem to have aſſiſted at it, but the earls of Cheſter, Pembroke and 
Ferrers, John Mareſchal, V. Briwere, Philip de Albiney, and Savary de Mauleon. 
Theſe*, with ſome abbots and priors, were all of the late prince's party that could, on 
a ſudden, in the diſtracted condition of the kingdom, be aſſembled together on fo 
ſolemn an occaſion. | 
IT was a matter of conſequence to ſtrike the people, by the ſacred rite of unction, 
with an awe and veneration for the perſon of their king, and to give all the nation the 


earlieſt and moſt ſolemn aſſurance they could have, of an equitable and gentle govern- 


ment, and of their rights and liberties being preſerved inviolate. Theſe reaſons weighed 


ſo much with Henry's friends, that they would not defer his coronation a moment, in 
order to render it more magnificent: and cauſed him, young as he was, to take the 


uſual oaths on the Goſpels, and the relicks of Saints; with an additional clauſe, 


adapted to the circumſtances of the times, and calculated to flatter the people with the 


hopes they had entertained, of ſeeing their worſt grievances redreſſed by the late char- 
ter of liberties, © that he would aboliſh all bad laws. and iniquitous cuſtoms, would 
* himſelf obſerve good ones, and make them be obſerved by all perſons.” In the fi- 
tuation of Henry's affairs, the fope's favour and aſſiſtance was ſo abſolutely neceſſary, 
that thoſe about him eaſily conſented, he ſhould do homage to the pontiff for the 


realms of England and Ireland, and ſhould ſwear to pay duely the thouſand marks a 


year, which had been granted by his father to the church of Rome. The next day the 
prelates, earls, barons and others that were preſent, ſwore fealty, or did homage to 
their new ſovereign ; the ſuddenneſs of whoſe coronation did not prevent proteſts be- 
ing made againſt it by the abbot of Weftminfler and the prior of Canterbury 3, who ap- 
pealed to Rome for redreſs of the injury done to their reſpective churches, by that rite's 
being performed in another place than Weftmrnſfter abbey, and by another conſecrator 


than the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Gaulb, incenſed at this proceeding, excommuni- 


cated the appellants : but they ſlighted his cenſure, and {till adhered to their appeal. 


broke appoint- coed with more deliberation, and to wait a fuller aſſembly of the nobility, before a 


ed regent. 


| Mailros. Anal. 1 | 
2M. Paris. Anal. Waverley. | the ſeals of the legate Gualo and . Mareſchal ; 


protector was appointed to have the charge of his perſon, and the chief direction of the 
affairs of the kingdom. For this purpoſe the legate convened the biſhops (who had 


been all engaged by the pope in John's intereſt) and other prelates to meet on Nov. II, 
at Briſtal e: where eleven of that order, with all the earls, and moft of the barons 


and knights, embarked in the fame cauſe, aſſembling, Villiam Mareſcbal earl of Pem- 


broke was choſen protector, under the ſtyle of Rector Regis & Regni 5, The choice 


could not have fallen upon a perſon of greater temper, abilities, experience, judg- 


ment, and prudence, qualities which would have recommended him to that high 


truſt in any fituation of affairs: but in a time of civil wars, and of a general defection - 
of the nobility, great regard was had in it, to his military fkill and dignity of Earl 
Moreſchal, which placed him at the head of the army, as well as to the affection 


nner i. 215. Clauf. 1 H. III. 1. 25.4 Chren. zhe caſtle of the Pac in Derby/kure, till the king ſhould 
*. x be 14 years of age, is dated O&. 30, and ſealed with 


3 Chron, Mails. 5 Pat. x H. III. nor is this laſt diſtinguiſhed by any 
+* Chron. Fohannis, abb. Petriburg. Rob. Glocgſter. other title than M. Mareſohal or M. Earl Mareſchal 


5 The firſt patent in this reign entered on record till the 290 of November A in a patent 


in the Tower, being = grant to M. carl Ferrers of of that date, he is called Ref7or Regis & Regi. 
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4. 2. 1276. corpſe of the deceaſed prince to Morcgſter; where it was interred with all the pomp 


WHATEVER hurry appeared in the anointing of Henry, it was neceſſary to pro- 
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was maſter of the realm, reſtore every one to their rights: but the Engliſb ſaw plainly 


Boox VII. OF ENGLAND. 4 
he was ſuppoſed to bear the young prince, in conſequence of the inviolable attach- 4. D. 1216. 
ment he had conſtantly ſhewn to his father, whoſe favour and confidence he had me- * 


rited by a long ſeries of ſervices. It was probably this laſt part of his character, which 
gained him the preference before Ralf earl of Chefter ; who, in point of fortune, 


power, and number of vaſſals within the kingdom, was at leaſt his equal, and with re- 


gard to the antiquity of his family was undoubtedly his ſuperiour : but had ſo little 
affection for his country or the young prince, that William de Lancaſter *, one of the 
noble priſoners taken by John at the ſurrender of Rocheſter caſtle, not being readily 
delivered to him, or ſet at liberty, upon his inſtances, he was about to quit the realm, 


and croſſed himſelf to go to Jeruſalem. A reſolution of ſuch a kind, when both were 


in the utmoſt danger, and his aſſiſtance was neceſſary for their preſervation, ſhews. 

ing how little he had the good of either at heart, and to what lengths he was capable 

of being carried by the violence of his paſſions, and in the fury of his reſentment, ren- 

dered him an unfit perſon to be entruſted, in ſo critical a time, with the fate of a king 

and kingdom ; though being gratified in what he demanded, he was at laſt prevailed 

upon to ſuſpend his voyage to the Holy Land, till the troubles of his country were 
over; and ſtaying in England, did conſiderable ſervices againſt the common enemy, 
There was probably ſome debate before the Earl Mareſchal was appointed regent ; for 
though the great council met on Nov. 11, he did not, till the latter end of that month 
aſſume the ſtyle of Rector Regis & Regni. © : | 

Louis was in the mean time rejoicing in the death of John, and imagining that Zo aer | 

event would remove all the difficulties in his way a, fully expected it would be fol- prize, macs 4 
lowed by the ſubmiſſion or conqueſt of the whole kingdom: but he ſoon found his“ truce. 
miſtake. His firſt eſſay was upon Dover caſtle, which he preſſed Hubert de Burgh 

to deliver into his hands ; repreſenting to him, that being by his late maſter's death 
releaſed from his oath, he was now at liberty to ſwear fealty to a new ſovereign, who 
knew his merit, who would load him with honours, and make him the chief of his 
council. But neither theſe promiſes, nor the threats of putting his brother to death, 

in caſe of a non-compliance, were able to ſhake Huber?'s conſtancy : he abſolutely re- 

faſed to ſurrender the place; and Lows raiſed the ſiege, ſeeing no likelihood of redue- 

ing it by force, and fearing a longer ſtay before it might loſe him the opportunity of- 

fered by his adverfary's death, of taking other fortreſſes in the heart of England. 
With this view he returned with his army to London, where, Trivet ſays, the Tower was 


given up to him on Nov. 6; and then marching to Hertford, took the caſtle on the — 


bm of the next month, notwithſtanding the brave defence made by the garriſon. 
From thence he advanced to Berkhamſtede : and having layen a fortnight before the 
caſtle, during which time the defendants made ſeveral briſſe ſalleys, reduced it on the 
20th of December, "Theſe were acquiſitions indeed, but not anſwerable to the hopes 
he had entertained, nor confiderable enough to make amends for the miſchief he did his 
cauſe, by refuſing to give the cuſtody of Hertford to Robert Fitz Walter; who claimed 
it as a right, to which he had been long entitled. When Louis confulted his French 
counfellors upon this demand, they deemed it unſafe to put ſuch a truſt in any of the 
Enghfh, who had been traytors to their own lord: and he following their advice, 


either rejected the requeſt, or deferred granting it, till the whole kingdom ſhould be 


ſubdued. He foftned indeed this denial with a promiſe, that he would, as ſoon as he 


they had none of his confidence, and dreading a worſe treatment, when he ſhould 
ſtand leſs in need of their aſſiſtance, grew generally diſcontented. Afﬀeer the ſurren- . 4 
der of Ber tbamſtede, Louis marched to S. Albans, threatning to burn the monaſtery, wn 
if the abbot would not do him homage : but the remonſtrances of Saber earl of Vin x 


a Rymer i. 217, Clauſ. 1 H. III. . 21. d. 9 : 5 M. Paris, 8 Ca a 
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chefter, and a fine of eighty marks of ſilver, bringing him to a better temper, he re- 

turned with his forces to London. | | 3 
Cur1sTMASs holidays approaching, a truce was agreed upon till a fortnight after 

Epiphany x: and being from thence continued till a month after Eaſter, Louis 


and is deſert- made uſe of it to paſs over in Lent to France, in order to procure freſh ſupplies of 


ed by moſt of 


the Englyh. 


men and money, and to conſult his father on the ſituation of his affairs in England. 
This prince's abſence, and the ceſſation of hoſtilities, which opened a way for a free 
correſpondence between the oppoſite parties, afforded the Earl Mareſchal a favourable 
opportunity for drawing off moſt of the nobility from the French intereſt, He had, 
from the time he entered upon the regency, put Henry upon taking the beſt mea- 
ſures for reconciling the nation to his government, and for reclaiming thoſe that had 
revolted from his father. Such were the promiſes and aſſurances of rewards, that he 
gave to all the nobility, ſheriffs, and governours of caſtles, who had continued faith- 
ful to John, notwithſtanding all they had ſuffered under him ; and who entertaining 
a better opinion of the ſon, were thereby encouraged to ſerve him with greater cheer- 
fulneſs, and to ſpare no pains or expence in fortifying their caſtles in his behalf. Such 
were the letters * wrote in Henry's name to all the revolted nobility, that as yet ad- 
hered to Louis, pleading ignorance of the merits of the cauſe, and the occaſion of the 
quarrel between them and his father; expreſſing a deſire of putting an end to it, and 
of burying all that was paſt in oblivion ; aſſuring them of his laying aſide all indigna- 
tion, and of his reſolution to grant his ſubjects whatever they could aſk in reaſon ; to 
aboliſh all evil cuſtoms ; and reſtore the agreeable days of his anceſtors. As an earneſt 
of his performance of theſe promiſes, he had already, in the aſſembly of prelates and 


| nobility at Briſtol, granted all the liberties and free cuſtoms which they deſired : and 


declared himſelf ready, to receive all that ſhould return to their duty, and to reſtore 
them to the rights they had enjoyed before their defection. The regent, with other 
noblemen about the young prince, confirmed theſe publick aſſurances by their pri- 


vate 3 letters: and theſe had ſuch an effect, that Hugh de Laſcy, V. Mareſchal the 


younger (who had hitherto been very active in Lows's ſervice) and ſeveral others of 
the chief noblemen of his party, quitted him immediately, and left the reſt, unreſolved 
indeed as to the meaſures they were to take, but diſpoſed to. follow their example, 
notwithſtanding the oaths of fealty and abjuration, which Louis had obliged them to 
renew after John's deceaſe. —_ | | 
Tux had been alarmed in the late reign with the danger of loſing their eſtates 4, 
which being declared forfeited, John had given away to others: and about forty of 
their number, dreading the ruin of their families, had a little before his death ſent 


agents to him, with propoſals of ſubmiſſion, and powers to ſettle the conditions. John 


had encouraged them to this ſtep by a general invitation of them all to return to their 
duty ; but he had clogged thoſe offers of grace 5 with an exception, excluding ſuch 
as had abjured him: and the character he bore of being as well implacable in his ha- 
tred, as faithleſs in his promiſes, kept the greateſt part of the malecontents from ac- 
cepting it, and made thoſe that were inclined to ſubmit, take their meaſures for that 
purpoſe with no little uneaſineſs; being full of doubts and apprehenſions about: the 
event, The caſe was now altered ; Henry's offers of grace were unreſtrained, and ex- 
tended to all; they had no reaſon to queſtion his faith, or that of the regent ; he was 


too young to enter into his father's reſentments, or to have.been concerned in any of 


his meaſures; he had aſſured them of all the liberties for which they contended. 
They had an opportunity of getting them firmly eſtabliſhed during a minority, which 
was ſure to laſt for ſome years, and might in ſome reſpects be likely to continue all 
his life; that young prince promiſing at his age no enterprizing genius nor any great 


AMA. Paris,  * Rymeri. 215, Rot. Clauſ. 1 H. III. n. 14 d. 
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acuteneſs or vigour of parts, but diſcovering an indolent temper, and an exceſſive 


goodneſs .of nature, diſpoſing him to be caſily governed, and averſe to the involving 
of himſelf in troubles. They ſaw very little ground to hope, either for a confir- 
mation of the two great charters, retrenching powers of the crown enjoyed in France, 
or for any recompence of their ſervices from Louis; who did not treat them with 
common juſtice, nor reſtore them their caſtles, when recovered from the common 
enemy : but either gave them away, or committed them to the cuſtody of foreigners, 
who had all his confidence, whilſt the Engh/h were treated with contempt, if not 
reproached as traytors, on all occaſions. A foreign prince hath certainly a very 
hard game to play in a ſtrange country, where he knows not whom to truſt: and 
hath reaſon enough to ſuſpect the fidelity of the natives, that adhere to him, in 
breach of their duty to their natural ſovereign, and contrary to the true intereſt of 


their country. The barons, in the deſperate condition of their affairs, had invited 


Louis into England; but it was fort heir own ends, and to procure from him ſuccours, 
neceſſary to ſave them from utter ruin. He knew the weakneſs of the pretences, on 
which he founded his claim of the crown; they had ſworn fealty to him, but had 
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no right to be conſidered as men of honour : and having broken their oath of alle- 


giance to Jobn, it could not be expected they ſhould keep that better, which they had 
made to a foreigner. Louis had brought over a ſtrong army of French, as much for 
his own ſecurity, as for their preſervation : and nothing was more natural in ſuch 
circumſtances, than the general diffidence he ſhewed of the Engliſb, and his leaving 
the government of the realm * in the hands of Enguerrand de Coucy, a French noble- 
man of great quality, but very little diſcretion, 'as his vicegerent, during his abſence 
in France, whither he now went to procure freſh ſuecours. This ſtep, however, 


reviving the jealouſies of the Engliſb nobility, and contributing to make the ſtory of 


the Vicomte de Melun paſs more current, joined to former occaſions of diſcontent, to 
the continual taunts and arrogant behaviour of the French, to the dread of the excom- 
munication of their perſons, and the interdict on their lands, denounced ſolemnly 
every Sunday and holiday by the clergy, in obedience to the legate's orders, which 
they were aſſured would be confirmed by pope Honorius III. on the next Maundy 
Thurſday, put them upon providing for their own ſafety, by accepting the overtures 
made them in Henry's name by the regent, in whoſe honour: and probity they had 
an entire confidence. 3 or n ie 
HuBERT DE BURGn, conſtable of Dover caſtle, and warden of the Cingue Ports, 
had kept the ſeamen thereof in Henry's intereſt; i Philip de Albiney, a brave and ex- 
perienced warrior, was at the head of a party of men in Suſſex: and on January 20, 
when the firſt truce expired, the regent had iſſued orders for all faithful ſubjects in 
Kent, Suſſex, Hants, and the neighbouring counties to join him for the king's ſervice. 
Whether Lows did not think it ſafe in his way to France to paſs near Dover, where 
the vigilant Hubert would loſe no opportunity of attacking him in his paſſage, or 


whether he had a mind to ſuppreſs the corps of a thouſand archers, that had riſen 
in Suſſex under W. de Collingham, and was now. ſtrongly reinforced by an able ge- 


neral, and a good number of forces under Philip de Albiney, he marched into that 
country: but was ſo roughly received by them, that he had like to have been taken; 
and had not the French fleet 3, ſent to tranſport him, arrived in the nick of time off 


the coaſt, and taken him on board, he would, in all appearance, have fallen into the 


hands of his enemies. This diſaſter, and the need he ſtood in of further ſuccours, 


probably induced him to conſent to a prolongation of the truce; which, ailowing 


time for the bringing over a new body of auxiliaries from France, ſeemed convenient 


for him in the ſituation of his affairs, though it proved in the event very prejudicial 


* Chron, Dunſtaple, p. 79. Kot. Pat, 1 H. III. n. 12. Chron, Maihos. Annal. Dunſtaple. 
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Tur number of thoſe*, who quitted Lowis's party, during the truce, was ſo great, 
that the loſs was not made good by all the ſupplies he brought back from France, 
to reinforce his army; which, notwithſtanding his paſſage was oppoſed by a ſqua- 
dron of ſhips of the Cinque Ports, arrived ſafe at Sandwiche, except a few on board 
two or three tranſports that were taken. This inconfiderable loſs, however, in- 
cenſed him ſo highly, that, the town being one of thoſe ports, he burnt it in revenge: 
and having made another unſucceſsful attempt on Dover caſtle *, marched to London 
with his troops, and prepared for renewing the war, as ſoon as the truce expired 3, 
The firſt conſiderable act of hoſtility was the fiege of the caſtle of Mountſorel in 
Leiceſterſhire ; which was inveſted by the earls of Lincoln; Albemarle, and Ferrers, 
Robert de Viepont, Brian de Liſſe, Fawkes Breautee*, and other Engliſb noblemen, 
ſent by the regent to reduce a fortreſs ; which lay in the midſt of a country devoted 
to Henry, and incommoded all the neighbourhood. Henry de Braybroc was governor 
of the place, which belonged to Saber de Quincy, earl of Wincheſter, as parcel of his 
ſhare of the honour of Leiceſter: and being hard preſſed by the beſiegers, he ſent 
to his lord for ſuccours. The earl, applying to Louis for a force ſufficient to raiſe 
the ſiege, obtained from him an army, greater than was neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
and ſtrong enough to ſubdue the whole county. The count of Perche marched 
out of London at the head of 600 knights, and above 20,000 armed men, on this 


expedition; his French troops plundering monaſteries and churches, and making 


horrible devaſtations wherever they paſſed: and advancing, in the beginning of 
May, near Mountſorel, the Engliſh. army being too weak to venture a battel, retired 
to Notingham. - Fluſhed with his ſucceſs, and preſuming on the number of his 
forces; the count reſolved to reduce the caſtle of Lincoln, which Gilbert de Gand, 
earl of the county by Lowis's creation, having, with the aſſiſtance of ſome other 


| barons, reduced Holland and all the ſouth parts of the ſhire, and got the city to de- 


clare in his favour, had inveſted a little before. Marching accordingly with his 
army to Lincoln, he joined the beſiegers, and the caſtle was aſſaulted with great 
fury: but bravely defended by a noble lady, Nicbola, relict of Gerard de Camwille, 
and daughter of Richard de la Haye, to whom the cuſtody thereof belonged by right 
of inheritance, 5 e | 

IT was a place of too great conſequence for the regent to ſuffer it to be loſt, 
without making ſome attempt for its relief. He aſſembled his forces, and advanced 
with fo much expedition to Newark, the place of their general rendezvous, that he 
arrived there before the enemy had advice of his march, or at leaſt before they had 
come to a reſolution, whether to expect him within the walls of the city, or to draw 


out into the open field and give him battel. He had with him his eldeſt fon, V. and 


Fobn Mareſchal, M. and Philip de Albiney, Thomas Baſfet, M. de Canteloup, Geffrey de 


Lucy, and Fawkes de Breautte, with their followers, beſides the earls and noblemen 


lately engaged in the ſiege of Moumſorel: and his forces confiſted of 400 knights, 
250 croſs-bow men, a great number of gentlemen on horſeback, and a good corps 
of infantry. To animate them for a day of action, the pope's legate, in a ſolemn 
manner, excommunicated Louis by name, with all his adherents, particularly the 
citizens of Lincoln, and all that were concerned in attacking the caſtle; giving, at 
8 Of theſe 1 find mention made, in the patent and lenſis, and . de Tracy, who 8 to Heury's is 
eloſe rolls 1 Hen. III, of Robert Peverel, Walter Fitz allegiance were reſtored to their lands — honours. 
jo. Richard Baſſet, Humfrq de Humfranvill, * Chron. WW. de Nangs. 3 M. We/tminſter. 
Leginald de Braouſe, Robert de Berkeley, Hugh de Id. Paris.  , + He is by all our writers of chroni- 
Pivon, erebert de &. Quintin, Hugh de S. Vedaſt, cles, except Trivet, called Breant; but in all the ac- 
Rob. * Do 5 fon compts of his eſtate and goods, in the rolls of che 
of Geoffrey de Albemarle uz Ralf, Richard pipe office, his name is conſtantly wrote Full 
de Burdon, Walter de la Grace, John de Chan „ de Breautte, N | FI w 
W. de Columbariis, W. Fitz Geffrey, Henry Mal- ä : 
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way of retribution, to all that ventured their lives for its relief. The regent's forces, F rig 
after three days refreſhinent at Newark, marched from thente on Friday in Whitſun J 5. 157. 


week, confident of ſueceſs againſt an excommunicated enemy, and full of ardour for 
an engagement : and encamped that night at So, eight miles from Lincoln. They 


continued their march the next morning in ſeven columns, the croſs-bows marching 


near a mile from the firſt, and the baggage with the ſutlers following the laſt, of thoſe 
corps, which marched in cloſe array, prepared for an engagement. | 

Wu advice firſt came of their approach, the French and the barons of their 
party were in ſuch ſecurity, that they gave no credit to their intelligencers; and 
laughing at it as a ridiculous report, continued to batter and aſſault the caſtle ; but 
Robert Fitz Walter and the earl of Wincheſter, being better informed, went out with 
a party to reconnoitre the enemy. Upon the view which they took of the regents 
forces, they admired the good order of their march: but judging them to be much 
inferior to their own in number, thought it for that reaſon adviſable to march out 
of the city, and fight them in the open field; where their own cavalry, in which 
their greateſt advantage lay, would be able to do them the beſt ſervice. The count 
of Perche, the commander in chief, was young, hot, conceited, headſtrong, and 
had not judgment or {kill in 1 affairs equal to his courage: and whe- 
ther he was of a different opinon, or did not care to receive any advice from others, 
or elſe ſuſpected the account of thoſe noblemen (as the French in general deſpiſed 
the Engliſb, and miſtruſted them all for being traytors to their natural ſovereign) he 
expreſſed himſelf with great contempt of the Engliſb way of reconnoitring, and re- 
ſolved to go himſelf, to take a view of the enemy, and make an eſtimate of their 
numbers. All the barons of the Engliſb army had each of them two banners; one 
carried before them at the head of their ſeveral corps of warriors, the other before 
their ſervants and the ſutlers, that attended and took care of their reſpeCtive baggage. 


his uſeleſs multitude, being behind all che other corps, which rendered them leſs 


diſtinguiſhable, and marching in the fame manner, was miſtaken by the count for 
part of the army; and appearing to be very numerous, he was confirmed in his 
opinion of keeping within the walls of the city, without running the hazard of a 
battle, till the caſtle, now reduced to extremity, was taken. This was conttary to 
the general ſenſe of his officers: but they were obliged to obſerve the orders he gave, 
for every one to repair to the poſt aſſigned him, either for defending the walls and 


gates of the city, or for aſſaulting the caſtle; the attack whereof he would not inter- 


mit a moment, hoping to carry it, even in ſight of the enemy. | 

_ Husxy, obſtinacy, and a formed deſign of oppoſing every meaſure recommended 
by the Engliſb, may poſſibly account for the reſolution he took of defending the 
city, which was very weakly fortified, and not tenable without an army for its de- 
fence : but.it is not eaſy to be conceived, how he could expect to take the caſtle fo 
ſuddenly, when it could be relieved every moment. The regent was too wiſe and 
experienced a general to fail taking advantage of the count's blunders: and ſending 
Fawkes de Beautee with his followers, and all the croſs-bow's of his army to enter the 
caſtle by a poſtern, gave him orders to make a ſally, in order to facilitate the opening 
of the north gate, upon which he reſolved to make his principal attack. The caſtle 
was ſcated on the brow of an hill, on the north fide of the town, which it com- 
manded: and the croſs-bow men being planted on the bulwarks, and on the'tops of 


the houſes, dealt their arrows fo liberally among the affailants, that in a ſhort time | 


great numbers of them were ſlain, and they were glad to retire to a greater diſtance. 
The French had yainly fancied themſelves ſecure from any attack on that quarter, 
and had ſcarce, recovered from their ſurprize, when Fawks, purſuant to his orders, 
fallied out with all his force ; thongh at firſt ſo unluckily, that he was taken, and 
going to be carried off: but being reſcued by his own men; be fell upon the backs 
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of thoſe that were charged with the defence of the north gate, then warmly attacked 
by the Engliſh, opened his way through them; and whilſt they were employed in 
oppoſing him, Savary de Mauleon broke the gate, and the regent entered with the 
beſt part of his army. This ſudden event threw the enemy into an univerſal con- 
ſternation: nothing but terrour and confuſion appeared in every part of the city; the 
French troops being very numerous, were too much crouded within the walls to be 
brought on to a charge in order; their cavalry, cooped up in the ſtreets between the 
houſes, were of no uſe, but fell an eaſy prey to the Engliſb archers; who ſhot them 
and their horſes at pleaſure, Unable in ſuch circumſtances to provide for their de- 
fence, flight was the onely party they had left: but this the count of Perche diſ- 
dained ; and ſeeing all deſperate, reſolved not to ſurvive his diſgrace. He was preſſed 
to take quarter, but ſwore he would never yield himſelf to any Engliſbman, they be- 
ing all traytors to their natural prince: and continuing to fight valiantly, though ſur- 


rounded on all ſides, had his brain at laſt pierced by a weapon that entered at the 


eye-hole of his helmet. The fall of the general put an end to the action; it was 
no longer a battle, but a rout; the French, flying amain both horſe and foot, en- 
deavoured to eſcape at the ſouth gate of the city, where a croſs-bar hindered any 
from getting out on horſeback : and ſcarce any of the foot would have eſcaped, if 


the royaliſts had not, out of tenderneſs for their relations engaged in the baron's 


party, been very ſlack in the purſuit. This remiſſneſs allowed a good number of 
the French to get out of the town: but the country riſing upon them in their flight, 
all the foot were in a manner cut off ; and only the mareſchal of France, probably 
Robert de Coucy, with the caſtellan of Arras, and 200 knights, got ſafe to London, 


| bringing the unwelcome news to Lows; who received them ill, and imputed to their 


flight the loſs of the day, and the diſaſter attending the reſt of his forces that were 
taken priſoners. | 


Ir will perhaps appear ſtrange in theſe days, that ſo complete a victory could be 


gained with ſo little bloodſhed, ſcarce any body being killed in the action, beſides 


the count of Perche, an unknown gentleman of his party, and Sir Reginald Croke, 
a knight of Fawkes de Breautèe s company. Among the priſoners were Saber earl 
of Wincheſter, Henry de Bohun earl of Hereford, Gilbert de Gand, Robert Fitz 
Malter, Richard de Montfichet, W. de Mowbray, M. de Beauchamp, Mauduit, de Ros, 
and de Colevile, Oliver de Harcourt, Roger de Creſſy, Robert de Ropeſle, Ralf Cheſne- 
duit, and many other barons, beſides 400 knights, and an infinite number of gentle- 
men, ſerving as well on foot as on horſeback. All the rich furniture, plate, and 
baggage of the barons and French was found upon carriages in the ſtreets, and fell 
into the hands of the victors; who having the legate's leave and encouragement to 
plunder the churches as well as the town (all that belonged to either being excom- 


municated, for adhering to Louis, and not obſerving the interdict) ſeized every thing 


they could find, and made an ineſtimable booty; as may be eaſily imagined, when 
the precentor of the cathedral complained, that he had loſt 11,000 marks for his 
ſhare *. This victory was gained on Saturday, May 20: and the regent, without 
ſo much as taking the leaſt refreſhment at Lincoln, returned the ſame night to Sto, 


to give his pupil and the legate an account of the ſucceſs of his expedition. One 


conſequence thereof was the garriſon of Montſorels quitting the place; of which 
the regent having advice the next morning, gave orders for the caſtle's being demo- 


liſhed: thoſe alſo of the Pec and Bolſover * were immediately ſurrendered to the earl 
of Perrers. | BY | | | 111 7 37 


Louls's affairs now appeared to all the world to be in a deſperate condition: and 
no fortreſs daring to hold out againſt a victorious army, unoppoſed by any other in 
the field, to afford the leaſt hopes of relief, the regent eaſily reduced all the counties as 


Annal. Waverley, Chron. Mailros. M. We/tminfter. Rad. Niger, f. 111. An. Dunſtaple, p. 82. 
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far ſouth as Londom; which he blocked up with his forces, to prevent its being ſup- H xa x III. 
plied with victuals. The citizens, not dreaming of ſo ſudden a turn of affairs, LD ins. 

| were unprovided of all neceflaries: and Louis, either ſuſpecting their fidelity, or 

Wo having an intimation of a plot for delivering up the place to the royaliſts, cauſed all 

T the gates of the city, except one, to be walled up; and obliged the inhabitants to re- 

new their homage and oath of allegiance. He was now deprived of the ſupport 

10 he uſed to receive from the Engliſb barons taken at Lincoln; and had no reſource 

"0 left, but in his father, the king of France, to whom he ſent for a large ſupply of 

8 men, money, and proviſions; without which it was impracticable for him either to 
make head againſt the enemy in the field, or to get back from England. It being 
neceſſary to gain time for the arrival of theſe ſuccours, he propoſed a treaty with 
the regent; and obtained a ſafe · conduct, dated at Certeſey *, June 12, for four com- 
miſſioners of his to meet as many barons of Henrys party, at a conference on the 
ſubject, between Brentford and Houſioue: but it came to nothing; being deſigned i 
only to amuſe the royaliſts, and abate their efforts. Ph:/ip had been already threa- \ 
tened by the pope with an excommunication and interdict, for not recalling his ſon 
out of England; and durſt not incenſe him further by appearing to ſend forces 

thither: but as he could not in decency hinder Blanche of Caftile, wife to Louis, 
from ſending ſuccours to her huſband, her name was made uſe of for raiſing 300 
knights, and a good body of forces ; which were embarked on board a ſquadron 
of ſhips commanded by Euftace le Moine; who had formerly deſerted from Yohn, 

BB to enter into the king of France's ſervice. The regent, upon advice of this expe- 

[RT dition, had ſent Philip de Albiney and Fohn le Mareſchal, with a body of forces into 
7 the maritime counties ſouth of London, to take meaſures, in conjunction with the : 
warden of the Cingue Ports, for intercepting the paſſage of theſe ſuccours at ſea, and 
to prevent their being landed in England, = hers el | 

Taz French fleet, conſiſting of eighty large ſhips3, beſides many of a leſſer ſize The faccours 
and ſome galleys, ſet fail on Auguſt 23, from the coaſt of France: and by a briſk fr. him from 
gale, was driven with rapidity towards the Enghſh ſhore, where the land forces were ſtroyed at ſea. 
to make their deſcent. The fleet of the Cinque Ports, which lay in wait for the 
enemy at ſea, let them paſs by, it order to get the advantage of the wind: and then 
bore down upon them to try the fate of an engagement. It was compoſed only of 
forty ſhips +: but they were ſtrongly built, armed with iron beaks, and by the care of 
Hubert de Burgh and Philip de Albiney, well manned with a good body of croſs-bow 

men and archers. The Engliþ ſailors likewiſe, better ſkilled in the ſea ſervice than 

_ the French, had a great advantage over them, as well in the working of their ſhips, 

= as in the firmneſs and manner of their fighting on board; the latter having had little 

= or no experience in naval combats. Thus confiding in the ſtrength of their ſhips, 

and driven by force of the wind with great impetuoſity upon the enemy, they 

pierced with their iron beaks, ran down, and ſunk ſeveral of their veſſels; and when 

they came fide by fide with the others, they threw into them great quantities of lime, 

reduced to a fine powder, which blinded the French, the wind carrying it full in 

their faces. In this condition the Engh/b archers killed vaſt numbers of them at 

pleaſure; the enemy having no defence againſt their arrows, and very few miffile 

weapons to kill at a diſtance, Thus thinned continually, unequal in armes, and ſee- 

ing no poſſibility of maintaining the fight with any proſpe& of ſucceſs, they had no 

refuge but in flight: and this they were precluded from by the wind, which had 

carried them on the coaſt of England, and ſate full to obſtruct their return. In this 

extremity, many choſe to jump oyer board, rather than fall alive into the hands of 


M Paris. Anal. Waverley,  * Rot. Pat. 1 Hen. III. Rymer, i. 219. N >» 3 Annal. Waverly.” 
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HzNR III. the enemy - the reſt were either killed or taken: and Euftace le Maine, more hated 


Nr” St 
A. D. 1217. 


than any other for his piracies and deſertion, being found at laſt in the bottom of a 
ſhip, was dragged thence; and though he offered great ſums for his ranſom, had 
his head cut off by Richard, one of the late king Jobn's natural childen. 


Tu1s was a more terrible blow to Louis, than the diſaſter at Lincoln; it com- 
leated the ruin of all his affairs; it threw him into a deſpair of ever receiving any 
he 2 at leaſt of receiving them time enough to ſave London; which was blocked 
up by ſea and land, and laboured under a great ſcarcity of proviſions; His own 
ſafety depended on that of the city, his perſon being to ſhare its fate; and no way 
of preſerving either appeared ſo natural as a treaty, which he now. propoſed in good 
earneſt: and the regent readily hearkened to it, either not to puſh the king of France 
to an extremity, for fear he ſhould break through all the reſtraints laid upon him by 
the pope's cenſures and menaces, to fave his ſon from deſtruction, : or out of a deſire 
to put an end to the troubles of his country. Louis declared himſelf ready to agree 
to any terms, not inconſiſtent with his honour *,. or the ſafety of his adherents, 
whoſe intereſts he ſeems chiefly to have had in his view: and he provided very ho- 
nourably for them in the compoſition, he made with Henry. The regent was well 
enough inclined to favour a confiderable body of the nobility, who had been the 
firſt means of procuring the charters of liberties, ſo agreeable to himſelf, and the 
whole nation, and to leave them no ground of complaint, that might be an occaſion 
of new commotions: and over- ruling the advice of others, who were for harſher 
meaſures, conſented to a general amneſty; and that every body ſhould: be reſtored 
to the eſtate he enjoyed before the beginning of the troubles. The other terms 
were eaſily ſettled in a conference, held on September 1 T, in an iſland of the Thames, 
near King ſlons; at which the two princes were preſent with the regent, the legate, 
and the principal noblemen of both parties. | rod ze eg 0 
Txost that had adhered to Louis 4, beſides the reſtitution of their eſtates, ©* were 
eto enjoy the cuſtoms and liberties of the kingdom, [i. e. thoſe of the two charters] 
e and all improvements thereof; equally with others. London, with all other cities 
and burroughs, were to be confirmed in their privileges: and the priſoners on 
e both ſides, taken ſince Lowis's. landing in England, to be releaſed without ran- 
© ſom; unleſs a ſtipulation had been made for payment, and the term thereof had 
< elapſed before this convention. The ſums: not yet due upon ſuch ſtipulations 
«©, were remitted : but nothing already paid was to be refunded. - Lauis obliged 
“ himſelf, to deliver up all the caſtles he had ſeized in England; to order the bro- 
« thers of Euſtace le Moine to give up the iſles they poſſeſſed; and to write to Hlex- 
e ander king of Scotland and Lewellin prince of M ales, to reſtore alſo the fotts and 
* places they had taken, if they would be comprehended in the treaty. The barons 
. © and gentry of his party were to do homage to Henry, and give all the ſecurities 
* required by law. for. their future fidelity: and Louis, as well acquitting them of 
all their oaths and obligations to him, as reſtoring the hoſtages they had given for 
<* their fidelity, promiſed never to enter for the future into any confederacy with 
*© them to Henry's prejudice; the barons making a like engagement on their own 
<* behalf,” Lauis, with his adherents, having ſworn to obſerve theſe articles, to uſe 
their inſtances with the pope to confirm them, and to ſtand to the judgment of the 
church, were abſolved by the legate. To: theſe! M. Paris adds5- another article, 
which, though not contained in the inſtrument publiſhed by Rymer, ſeems however 
to have paſſed current, perhaps out of too much deference to his authority, among 
I Cbfonicm Mailyos mentions among the pfiſoners mon ſoldiers. . Pari. : Rad. Niger. | 
Robert de Courtenay, with ſeveral other French noble- AH. W:/tminſter. Trivet's Annal. Nymer, i. 221. 
men; 125 knights, 146 gentlemen that ſetved on 5 M. Weſtminſter. Trivet's Annal. P. Daniel's Hiſt. 
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eh as well as Exgliſb hiſtorians. It was an engagement on Louis's part to Haxxx III. 

wy * 1 perſuade his father Philip to reſtore Henry to all his FD, 

rights in foreign parts; and if he failed therein, to do it himſelf, when he came to 

the crown of France, Oaths being taken by all parties for the obſervance of this 

treaty, a ſafe-· conduct was,” on September 14, granted to Louis, Who having bor- 

rowed 5000 J. ſterling of the Londoners, to defray the charges of his return, was 


convoyed by the regent to the ſea fide, and paſſed over into France, reſolved at leaſt, 


4 


if not engaged by oath; never more to return to England. e add 

Lon Don had been the great ſupport of the barons in their inſürrection againlt A 
John; had been as eager ds any of them in inviting Louis over to take the crown 3 grants the city 
and as zealous afterwards in alerting His cauſe: but whether the tender age and in- new charter, 
nocence of Henry recommended him to the oompafſion of the Citizens, of their 
paſſions and reſentinent cooled on the death of his father ; whether"they expeRted 
to ſee the charters of liberties more firmly eſtabliſhed, and more punctually obſerved 
by an Engliſb prince, than they would be by a foreigner, or reſented the latter's 
miſtruſt of their fidelity; or whether in fine, as the vulgar are apt tb, follow fortune, 
and deſpiſe ſuch as the frowns upon, the continual defection of the great barons 


during the truce, che utter deſtruction of the French forces at Lincoln, and the ill 


ſituation of Lows's affairs after that diſaſter, Had any effect on their ſentiments and 


meaſures, their affections to this prince were ſo much altered, that the French hiſto- 
rians* ſay, he durſt not, from the time of his arrival with ſuccours from France 
little after Eaſter, ftir out of the walls of the city 2, for fear the Londoners, feud 
mut their gates againſt him, and declare for Henry. However this was, the prince 
of France was no ſooner gone, than Henry entered London amidſt the acclamations 
of the citizens; and received their homage and fealty, as well as tlioſe of the nobi- 
_ liythercaſembled; oo TEEN. Un op ets on eee 
Bor ſomething more was neceffary to ſettle and reform the nation, after it had 
been for ſome years in a miſtrable diſtracted condition, torn with inteſtine broils, 
and harraſſed almoſt in every quartet by the depredations of different parties; whoſe 
animoſities, notwithſtanding the late peace, not having as yet ſubſided, they were 
fond of venting them daily in turnaments. Louis had taken care to have all his ad- 
herents comprized in the treaty; yet ſome ſtill entertained a jealouſy as to the per- 
formance of the articles; and either for that reaſon, of in hopes of getting their rights 
and claims ſecured by particular proviſions, Gilbert Pits Reinfroy, Roger de Mont. 
begon, Richard de Percy, and other barons kept aloof from court, till? on Offeber 2, 
they were encouraged by a ſafe- conduct to come and treat with the earl of Pem- 
broke on the ſubject. It was probably to remove à like jealouſy, in the citizens of 
London, who had forfeited their old charters by their ſwearing. llegianice to the per- 
ſon, and fighting in the cauſe, of Louis, that Henry, on the 4 of that month, 
granted them a new charter 4, confirming their liberties. It was for their benefit, as 
well as for the general good of the nation, that'a treaty was a few days after con- 
cluded with Haquin king of Norway, for a free commerce between that country 

| ALEXANDER king of Scotland, and Lewellin prince of Nerth-Wales had em- The king of 
barked zealouſly in the intereſts of Louis; who, in his treaties with them, had en- Sci _ 
| Layed never to make peace with their common adverſary unleſs they were included: North-Wales 
and the French prince had accordingly provided by an article of the peace, that they _ i 

ſhould be admitted to the benefit thereof, upon the like terms to which he ſubmit. — 
ted himſelf; upon reftoring what they had ſeized of the lands and caſtles belonging 
to the crown of England. Alexander, in order to invade the kingdom; had actually 

aq 2 | advanced 
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Heway III. advanced as far as Fedburg *, at the time the treaty was carrying on near London: but 


SY JD 
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as ſoon as he had advice of the peace, he ſent back his army, and remained with his 
houſhold on the borders all the month of September. This ſtay ſeems to have been 
made, in order to ſettle ſome terms for himſelf (the treaty, with which he expreſſed 
his readineſs to comply, not having provided for any particular claim or demand in 
his behalf) and to procure abſolution from the cenſures, which the legate had, in 
obedience to the pope's orders, iſſued againſt him and all the nobility of Scotland; 
having excommunicated them all on account of their adherence to Lows, and put 
their lands under an interdict. This prelate had full powers from Honorius III. 
\ (who, upon the death of Innocent III. on July 16, A. D.1216 *, had ſucceeded-him 
in the papacy) to do what he pleaſed with the clergy of England, Scotland, and 
Wales; to tranſlate, ſuſpend, depoſe, and ſubſtitute others in the benefices and dig- 
nities of ſuch as did not obey his mandates, and even to deprive the ¶ Hertians, and 
the order of Clairvaux, of their privileges. He had exerted theſe powers in de- 
nouncing them excommunicate, for having communicated with rebels who lay un- 
der that cenſure; had enjoined them penance; raiſed exceſſive pracurations upon 
them; forced them to take oaths to ſtand to the judgment of the church: and ſtill 
made a difficulty, though all was quiet, of taking off any of his cenſures, The 
regent was more compliant in his treaty with the king of Scotland; and matters be- 
ing agreed between them3, a ſafe-oonduct was granted on November 3, to Alexan- 
der; which was four days after followed by an order, enjoining the conſtable of 
Cheſter, to convoy this prince from Berwick to the court of England. Walter Grey, 
archbiſhop of York, ſeems to have been the perſon employed in this negociation; and 
when in virtue of the legate's. powers, directed to him and Richard de Mariſco 
biſhop of Durham, Alexander had been abſolved on December 1, at Berwick; Walter 
ſet out immediately to take poſſeſſion of the city and caſtle of Carliſſe, which were 
delivered to him, for the uſe of Henry, by the king of Scotland's orders. Alexander 
ſoon after proceeded from Berwick to Northampton ; where, on Saturday, December a3, 
he did homage and ſwore fealty to Henry, for the county of Huntingdon and other 
lands, which his predeceſſors held of the kings of England. But the churches and 
clergy of Scotland ſtill continued under the interdict, till the March and April fol- 
lowing; when they were abſolved by the prior of Durham and W. de Wiſbeche, arch- 
deacon of the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, the legate's delegates. 


A. P. 1218. LEWELLIN and the Welſh nobility were as ready in declaring their acceptance of 
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the peace made for them : but were more backward in performing the conditions, 
ſtipulated in their behalf. They had been invited to come, on Saturday, November 18, 
to Hereford, in order to be abſolved by the biſhops of that ſee and of Coventry, from 
the excommunication, under which they lay ; and in caſe of their coming, * Hugh 
de Mortimer, with other lords of the marches, were ordered to convoy them to 
Northampton to do their homage to Henry. They had all in general neglected. 
making their appearance: but ſeeing no likelihood of any ſupport from England, 
now entirely pacified, and another ſummons being iſſued, on 5 February 12, for their 
repairing to Worceſter, on the ſecond Sunday in Lent, to ſwear fealty to Henry, 
Lewellin thought fit to obey: and doing homage, ſwore to obſerve certain conditions. 
By theſe he obliged himſelf to do his utmoſt for putting the caſtles of Cardigan and 
Carmarthen, with all the lands belonging to them, into the hands of the legate for 
the uſe of Henry; to reſtore all other caſtles in South-Wales; to bring all the Welſh. 2p 
nobility to do the like homage and fealty; and not to harbour any Eng1i/ rebel in 
his territories, He engaged to preſerve the lands of Grwenwynnyn in Montgomery 
tire and other parts of Wales; to provide handſomely for that nobleman's heirs, till 
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1 they came of age; and to get nothing to himſelf by their wardſhip, with which he 9 
. was entruſted. For enabling him to perform what he had promiſed with regard to 7, P. 1218. 

„ the Welſh barons, a ſafe-condu&t x was, on March 15, granted for their coming to 

Morceſter at the cloſe of Eaſter, to do homage: but Madoc ap Griffith, and the ſons 

of Owen of Porkinton , ſeem to be the onely noblemen that complied in that reſpect. 

Orders were ſent, on May 25, for Lewellin to oblige all the reſt to make the like 

ſubmiſſion : and it is very probable that he obſerved them; ſince, in the beginning 

of the Oober following, he had ſeiſin given him of the manor of Bidyforl. 

Oux old chronicles univerſally applaud the wiſe conduct of the regent, but omit The regent's 
mentioning the particular meaſures he took for quieting the kingdom; ſome of men,, ee 
| theſe, however, appear from records. Hence we leatn, that great care was taken ki 
do aſſure the people, that the two charters of liberties ſhould be duely obſerved: ; 

= and though the ſheriffs through Englund had, on June 23, the year before, been 
ordered to read them in their reſpective countries, writs were likewiſe this year 4 
iflued, on February 22, to the ſame officers, to proclaim them again in full county- | 
courts +, and to make all perſons ſwear to obſerve them, at the ſame time that they 
took the oath of fealty. | Theſe writs wete pr obably; iſſued, in conſequence of a 
reſolution taken for that purpoſe in a general council of the realm, held on 5:Nov: 6, 
at St. Paul's in London; where a grant was likewiſe made of a fifteenth. - This aid 
was probably given by way of acknowledgment for the confirmation of the liberties 
expreſſed in thoſe charters: but the ſcutage of two marks a knight's fee, and the 
6 talliage of the royal demeſnes levied this year, ſeem to have been laid the year before, 

"WF for ſupplying the neceſſities of the-new-prinee ;- who at the time of his acceſſion to 
9 1 the crown, was in no ſmall diſtreſs, for ant of money. To ſhew a reſplution of ob- 
ſerving thoſe charters, writs were iſſued, on July 24, to the ſheriffs of counties, to 

8 disforeſt all foreſts that ought to be disforeſted according to-the-Charta de:-Forefld'; 
& 1 John de Mareſchal?, chief juſticiary of the foreſts, taking a circuit through the kitig- 

* dom to ſee it fully executed; four of the moſt eminent knights in each county being 
| choſen,, to return a jury of twelve other knights, to make a perambulation of the 
foreſts that were left ſubſiſting, and to mark their bounds diſtinctly. Theſe mea- 
ſures were agreeable to all the world; which is more than can be ſaid of another 
full as neceſſary, ordering all new caſtles*, erected ſince the beginning of the inſur- 
rection of the barons, to be demoliſhed, - N to pid s ned babe Su 1945 
. Tux legate's meaſures were not ſo well calculated to put an end to the diſtractions The legate 
of the nation, as thoſe of the regent, The clergy: of all orders, being expreſtly ex- — L 
cluded from all benefit of the articles of the late peace, had been left to his mercy: g p 
and though this excluſion ſeemed principally intended for the puniſhment of the : 
canons of Carliſle, who, adhering to the King of Scotland; had officiated, and even 
choſen a biſhop without either a papal or a royal licence, and of 9 Simon Langton and 

Gervaſe de Hobrugge, who had by their ſermons, diſcourſe, and celebrating divine | 

ſervice at London in contempt of Guale's-cenſures, offended againſt the papal authority - 
in the moſt infolent manner; get the legate, out of avarice, took care-to proc in 
with great ſeverity againſt the clergy in all parts of the realm, ho had dared to 
communicate with Louiss adherents, or to officiate during the interdict. He ſent 
inquiſitors into all the counties of England: and all clergymen, of what order or 
dignity ſoever, that were found to have favoured Lauis and the barons in the leaſt Wy "of 
article, were firſt ſuſpended by them, and then referred for further-puniſhment to the "1 
legate; who depriving them of their livings and preferments;:diſtributed theſe among | 
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offence, by paying 1000 marks for the pope's uſe, and 100 for the legate's. 
Many of the prelates and religious followed his example: and the legate, having by 


the terrour of his cenſures raiſed immenſe ſums of mony, was at laſt recalled , upon 


the complaints made againſt him at Rome by the Ciftertians and Bernardins. He left 
England about * November 23: and was ſucceeded in his legation by Pandulf, biſhop 


. 


celect of Norwich, a ptelate of more temper and good-nature; who reſtored to their 


benefices, many that had been deprived of them by his predeceſſor. | 
Ix was about the 6 of that month a, and a little before the legate Guzlr's depar- 


ture, that a great ſeal, weighing five marks of ſilver, being made by Walter, a gold- 


ſmith, firſt began to be uſed by Henry; who is repreſented thereon as fitting upon 1 
throne, or a fort of ſquare ſeat; with little or no ornaments, His ptedeceſſors, 
from the time of the conqueſt, had uſed this kind of ſeal without any back to it, and 
ſcarce: any elbows (as the ſides of chairs are now called) repoſing theit feet on 4 
pedeſtal or footſtool one ſtep high; but this ſeal growing into the form of an altar 
tomb in the reign of king Jobr, that ſhape of a throne was preſerved in this firſt 
ſeal of Henry, and till the 447 Jew of his reign; when it was broke on Ocfbber 18, 
and (a new ſeal made, in | | | 

various ornaments, which continued with ſome little variety, till EdwardTH. added 1 
canopy: or covering, or arch of the head, which hath ſince undergone ſeveral vari- 
ations. It was not the onely point, in which he deviated from the practice of our old 
Norman: princes, to follow his father's example. William the Cungutrur was the firſt 
perſon that ever uſed a double ſeal; with impreflioris on both ſides, ſometimes of equal 
bigneſs, though generally of a leſs ſize on the reverſe. This was deſigned to repre- 
ſent him in both capacities, ſo that on the front he is fitting on horſeback as duke of 
Normandie, and on the reverſe upon à throne as king of England; his ſtyle in thefe 
diſtinct capacities being Dux Normannorum et Rem Anglorum. The fame ſtyle was 
uſed by all his deſcendants that ſucceeded him, till the time of Jobn: who perhaps 
conſcious of his uſurpation, and imagining he might have a better claim to the pof- 
ſeſſion of the countries which he had got into his hands, than to the allegiance of 
the people, whoſe hearts he neither had nor deſerved; changed the old ſtyle, and aſ- 


ſumed that of Dux Normannia et Rex Anglia. The laft of theſe titles hath been 


ever ſince adopted by the kings of England: but upon the ceſſion made by Henry III. 


of all his claim in the dutchy of Narmundie to S. Louis king of France, in A. D.12 59, 


The two 
Charters ſeal- 
ed with it and 
confirmed. 
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 when' he cauſed a new ſeal to be made, he laid aſide the former title. Madbæꝰ Ob- 


ſeryes, that the firſt entry on recotd of the term magnum /igillum, or great ſeal, was 
made on occaſion of the firſt of this Henry's ſeals : it was probably ſo called in contri- 
diſtinction ta the prity fea}, which is as ancient as the reign of king John? ; or to that 
of the exchequer, which was fomctimes uſed inſtead of the great ſeal*, as appears 


from the fame autor. 


Fus great ſeal ſcems to have been made on purpoſe to be put to the charters of 


irberties, firſt-granted by Jam; for though Henry had iſſued repeated orders for their 
being obſerved; they had not yet had the ſanction of letters patent under his great 


ſeal: but in a great council of the realm a about November 6, the great ſeal was put to 
his confirmation thereof, in the preſence of the legate Gualo, of Stephen archbiſhop 


of Canterbury (who: had returned the May before into England) and of # great num- 


ber of che primcigabinobiliry of the realm; who likewiſe put their ſcals't6 the inſtru- 
ment. That this was the onely uſe for which it was now applied, appears front a 


ron. Mnilros.""-" Annal. Trivet and Waverly,” Annal. Waverley, © Clauſ, 3 El. III. m: : 14. 
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ich a back and ſides were added to the throne, wit 
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reſolution taken at the fame time in the great Couneil:; by: which it was ordained; HEN III. 


e that mo charter or letters patent touching the confirmation, alienation, ſale, or do- 
r nation of any thing in perpetuity; hotld be ſealed" with the king's great ſeal, till 


« and of no effect.“ The itinerant juſtices," ferit in the Jamufy following to , D. 1219. 
make thel circuits through the Kingdom, were particularly charged to ſee that the — V > 


charters Of liberti6s, : thus corifirnied/- were ducly obſerved and had like wife in- 
ſtructlons given ihertz not to put fufpected perſons to the fre or Water ordchl * Which 
were forbidden by he church, but if they lay "under an ill name in the country, 
to make them abjure the realm, or take other meaſures according to the vehemenceè 
or lightneſs of the ſufpicion. Trials of that kind were not 'Uboliſhed by theſe in- 
RruGions: bur # flop being pat to che orditaty” Pracllee, they fen 6m this thine, 
by degrees, into a general diſiiſ eee 


NorwirusrAN iH the prudent mbaſurts taken by che tegen tb quiet the The regent's 
kingdom, it was impoſſible, after A ſeries of trouble, confuſion, and deptedations for 8 


. 2 


ſome years, to prevent diſturbarites being raiſed by ſome of the 'protid, infolent, and his ſucceſſors. 


mutinous hobility; who'could not eafily quit their habit of rapite.”” Thus Robert de 
Gaugi held out the caſtle of Nbar#3,”- belonging to the biſhop df Zjnzeln, in cot 
tetpt of an excommunication iſſued againſt him the year befote: and maintained 
it, till being beſieged by the tegent, he agreed to fürfendet it, upon the paytnent of. 
100 J. for the victuals within the caſtle. He was favoutrtd ig this ſeditious Pro- 
ceetling by W.-de Fortibus eatl of "Albemarle, Robert de Viepbnt, Brian de Lit, 
Hugh de Baillol, Philip Marc, and öther noblethefi: but they Were reftrained from 
launching out itrto the like exteſſcs, by the authority of the regent; who dying, 
unkappily for the Kingdom, about the millldle of May, was buried oh Friday the 17, 
of that month in the N Temple +. The earls uf Cheſter, Derby, Winichefter, and 
Arundel, Robert Fitz Walter, . d Har tou}t, Ad otlier cdnfidetable noblemen 
were at this time abſent in the Holy Land, on & eruſalle, which the pope had 
encouraged 5, and laid a twentieth upon the. clergy for thite years, to defray its 
charges: and were engaged in tlie ſiege of Humiata, which ptbved fatal to moſt of 
them; the place holding but twelve months, ad beitig taken at laſt on November 5, 
this year 5, upon the deſtructibn of the garrifon by famine and peſtilence. 476 's 
neceſſary to appoint ſome fit perſon to take care of the young prince, and to preſide 
in the government of the realm: [theſe were charges of the greateſt importance; 
and the Choice” fell upon 7 Peter der Rocher bithop of Winchgter, atid Hubert de 
Burgh chief juſticiary, who were ſtyled the king's Tutors. IO 
Tux v ſeem in their adminiſtration to have followed the Earl Moreſchal's exam. 
ple; proceeding with the fam moderatich, and doing their utmoſt to preſerve peace 
both at home and abroad. There were ſome diſputes fill fubliſting between Enp- 
land and Scotland: and for adjuſting theth, they enteted into a treaty with Alexander 
king of the latter realm ®; which beginning at Norham oh Auguft 2, was afterwards 
adjourned to the 20 of Member. A like treaty 9 Was ſet on foot with Philip king 
of France, for prolonging the truce, made between that prince and John, for = 
years longer: Which was at laſt concluded to take place from February 22, ani 
was ratified in the March following. In the mean time, Regina King of Mar, 
eame to Londen, and did homage to Henty. All ſcemed to be quiet throughout. th 
kingdom, except on the fide of Wales, 'whete"Lewellin, making ab jll uſe of the 
euſtody of the caſfles of Carmarthen” and Lege, beuge to him by the 
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Haxzv Ill. legate Gualo*, committed great depredations in the county of Pembroke, and on the 
—Y lands of . Mareſchal, ſon to the late regent. He was ordered to deſiſt from hoſti- 

lities, and to reſtore what he had taken: he even agreed to ſome conventions ; but 

ing through them, continued his inroads, till the end of the year following. 

A. D. 1220. TEHIS year was diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſolemnities; the principal whereof -was 

Hum, ſecond coronation, directed by the pope to ſupply the defect of pomp. in the 

— — firſt, at which there was a very thin appearance of the nobility; but probably at the 

_ requeſt of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who being very. jealous of the rights of 

his ſee, and having been out of the realm at the time of the former, was deſirous of 

officiating, at this ſecond coronation. It was probably on this occaſion, that he in- 

troduced into the coronation office *, that engagement of our kings, to obſerve the 

« ancient laws, cuſtoms, and privileges, granted to the clergy and people by his 

t© predeceſſors, and more particularly by Edward the Confeſſor,” it being more rea- 

ſonable to think, that Edward I. adopted the uſe of a form already ſubmitted to by 

his father, than that a prince of his ſpirit and power ſhould ſuffer ſuch an addition 

and alteration in the old form 3 to be firſt made in his own inauguration. There 

doth not appear upon record, nor do our old writers give us, any particular account of 

the ceremonial of Henry's ſecond coronation: and though the want of a proper, 

ſolemnity in the firſt was alledged as the pretence for that rite's being repeated, yet 

they mention no circumſtances of diverſity between them, but that this prince was, 

in the latter, crowned with St. Edward's golden diadem, which he had not wore in 

the former. The haſte, which Henry's friends were in to have him crowned the 

firſt time, was probably the reaſon of that omiſſion; for if Edward the Confeſſor's 

crown was the regale kept by Peter de Mauley (to whom the cuſtody of prince 

Richard, afterwards earl of Cornwall, was likewiſe committed) in Corfe caſtle, it 

might as eaſily have been brought, in A. D. 1216, to Glouceſter, as it was, in this 

year 1220, to London, in purſuance of the writ ſent td him on * May 7, to attend 

with it, and to bring the young prince to aſſiſt at his brother's. coronation on the 

17" of that month, being Whitſunday. It was on that day, and in the preſence of 

the pope's legate, that archbiſhop Langton performed the office in right of his ſee: 

nor doth any thing but what was orderly ſeem to have paſſed in the ceremony ; the 


Jeus being, all the time, ſhut up in the Towers, to prevent their giving any occaſion 
of diſturbance. dag Pleat 


_ HeNnRy was not yet thirteen years of age compleat, nor did this ceremony put an 
end to his minority: the pope ſtill continued to interpoſe in the affairs of the realm, 
and ſent over orders, that no perſon, of what quality ſoever, ſhould be entruſted with 
the cuſtody of more than two of the king's caſtles, It was no ill regulation, but the 

ſeaſon was not favourable for its being putin execution; many of the chief nobility 
being poſſeſſed of a much greater number of fortreſſes; nor was it an eaſy matter to 
get them out of their hands; at leaſt without endangering the peace of the nation. 
Walter de Coventry ſeems indeed to think, that there was a general ſubmiſſion rea- 
dily made to this regulation, in a progreſs which Henry took about the kingdom, 
and that all places were delivered to him as he went: but this is contradicted by 
facts which will ſoon come to be related; and neither he nor other writers mention 
any caſtles ſo given up, but thoſe of Sandy and Rochingham, which had been by the 
late regent” committed to the cuſtody of the earl of Albemarle; who abuſing his 
"truſt, played the tyrant, and plundered. all the neighbourhood. Theſe lay on the 
road between London and York : to the laſt of which places Henry, repaired ſoon after 
his coronation, in order to a conference with Alexander king of Scotland; and by 

making an alliance with him, to eſtabliſh a firm peace between the two nations. It 
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was in his return from hence, that Henry, moved by the complaints of the country, Heuax III. 
came before thoſe caſtles; which being utterly deſtitute of proviſions to ſtand a 782 
ſiege; ſurrendered immediately.” They were taken on June 28: and * the young 
prince. proceeding thence to Canterbury, was preſent with twenty-four archbiſhops 
and biſhops, as well Engliſb as foreigners, and an infinite number of nobility and 
gentry, at the ceremony of tranſlating the corpſe of Thomas Becket, on Tuly 7; and 
the magnificent feaſt made by Stephen Langton on that occaſion, - | 
Tux conferences, opened at 7ork on the feaſt of St. Barnabas *, had produced a His iter Ja- 

league between the two princes, and a contract of marriage between Alexander and Eng or 2 
one of Henry's ſiſters; either Jane the eldeſt, if he could get her into his hands by and. 
the next Michaelmas (when it was propoſed the marriage ſhould take effect) or on 
failure thereof, the younger, named Jabel. This treaty was figned on June 1 5, when 
Alexander ſwore to marry one of theſe ſiſters: and Henry, in conſideration thereof, 
not only remitted him a debt of ' 5000 marks; but undertook to find huſbands of 
ſuitable dignity for the other's two fiſters then in his cuſtody, within a year, or elſe 
to ſet them at liberty. The contingency mentioned in the caſe of Jane, was owing 
to her being promiſed by her father to Hugh X. count of La Marche, and put into 
his hands to be kept, till ſhe was of an age fit for marriage. At the time ſhe was 
delivered to him, ſnie was not old enough to be affianced, being at this time but ten 
years of age: and her mother Jabel going over to Poictou in July, A. D. 1217, 
Hugh, for whom ſhe had been originally. deſigned; took care to marry her out of 
hand; either thinking it too tedivus to wait till the daughter was martiageable, or 
looking upon the mother as a more advantageous match, by reaſon of the great join- 
ture ſettled upon her by her late huſband, and of her being heireſs to the county of 
Engouleſme. He had afterwards, to perform a vow he had made of going to the 
Holy Land, been at the fiege of Damiata, and was lately returned thence; but re- 
fuſed to reſtore Jane to her brother. Henry, immediately after his treaty with Alex- 
ander, required Hugh to deliver her to the commiſſioners he appointed to receive her 
at Rochelle : and applied to the par to oblige him to do ſo, by ordering him to be ex- 
communicated, in caſe of a refuſal. This did not produce an immediate compliance: 
Hugh wanted to be put in poſſeſſio of the honour and caſtle of Berkhamftede, with 
all the other lands and rents, as well in England as Guienne, that had been ſettled for 
his wife's jointure: and when theſe were conſigned into the hands of his agent in 
April the year following, he made no difficulty of reſtoring the young princeſs; who 
was, on Saturday before the next Midſummer, married at Nord to the king of Scot- 
land. It was about the time of theſe nuptials, that Alexander's eldeſt ſiſter Margaret 
was married to Hubert de Bur gb, by the advice and , conſent of the council and no- 
bility af both kingdoms. Jſabel, the other ſiſter, waited another yer in England: 
and no proper match offering, ſhe was then ſent back to Scotland; 

Tris Scotch alliance, depriving all the turbulent nobility of any hopes of aſſiſtance Meaſures to 
from that quarter, was a very good proviſion. for the peace of the north: and Henry's — * 

guardians were encouraged by it to take proper meaſures for reſtoring order and quiet realm. 
all ouer England. The animoſity, which the late troubles had raiſed among the 
nobility, was ſtill kept alive by frequent turnaments. It was neceſſary to put a ſtop to 
theſe; and the pope having given orders to excommunicate:* all that were concerned 
in them, and that either brought proviſions, or afliſted thereat in any manner, P | 
accordingly denounced that cenſure; which was attended by a reſolution of the great 
council of the nation, declaring the eſtates of all gſſenders in that reſpect to be for- 
feited. It was fit for the guardians of the realm to be in à condition of executing this 
M. Paris. Chron, Dunſtaple. - H. Weftminfter. Ry: 51 | „162. 3 ö b 
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reſolution : and a talliage, at the rate of two ſhillings a carucate*, was laid upon the 
demeſnes, as well of the crown, as of the nobility and gentry; thoſe of the biſhops 

and clergy being excuſed from it, on account of a voluntary aid, which they gave 
to ſupply the neceſſities of the government. There was ſtill a violent paſſion in the 
great men to detain the royal caſtles, which they had got put into their hands during 
the late troubles: and all the terrour of the pope's cenſures could not prevail with 
them to ſubmit to his late regulation *, without having firſt done their utmoſt to No 
a diſturbance in the kingdom. 

To guard againſt this danger, the council had taken the precaution 3 to thi all 
the barons, preſent at the late coronation, take the next day an oath, © that they would 
« reſign their caſtles and cuſtodies to his majeſty's pleaſure; that they would give a 
« juſt account of their farms in the court of exchequer ; and that if any perſon ſhould 
« riſe in rebellion, and did not make ſatisfaction within forty days after being ex- 
e communicated by the legate, they would take arms to ſuppreſs him, that he might 
** be. puniſhed with the forfeiture of his eſtate for ever.” But it appeared by the 
event, that ties of religion have very little influence on men of haughty tempers, and 


addicted to rapine; ' ſeveral of the nobility refufing to deliver up their caſtles. The 


moſt conſiderable of theſe, and the forwardeſt to begin an inſurrection, was W. earl 
of Albemarle; who vexed at the loſs of Rockingham caſtle, and that Byham had been 
adjudged. to M. de Colevile, put himſelf, in the beginning of January, at the head 
of a body of men, which he raiſed in Lincolnſhire, and took ſame caſtles in that 
county; but his attempts for ſurprizing thoſe of Newark, Latford, and Kimbolton 
miſcarried, He was favoured or ſupported in theſe meaſures by other great men, 
who did not care to part with the  fotts;- demeſnes, and poſſeſſions of the crown, 
which they had illegally uſurped. Such was Fates de Breautee, who held the 
counties of Northampton, Oxon; Bucks, and Bedford, with the caſtles and foreſts ad- 
joining; Peter de Mauley, who had the caſtles of Corfe and Sherburn, with the foreſts 
and cuſtodies of Dorſet and Somer et : Philip de Marc, who poſſeſſed the caſtles of 
Notingbam and the Pec, with the foreſts and counties of Derby and Natinghum; 

and Engelard de Cicoigne *, vho refuſed to give up the caſtles of Mindſor and: Od:- 
ham. Theſe were the principal barons concerned in the conſpiracy: and were, per- 


haps, the more refractory, becauſe they preſumed on their own merits, and the ſervices 


they had done in the late troubles n n ns _ e had 
always adh ere. | 

Tur extidienelrokiveſs of. the 8 when the car] of Alkemarle took ns, was 
of uſe to him in one of Bis colerpriges. The ditch of the caſtle of Fatheringay in 
Northampitumſbire being frozen”, he: paſſed over the ice with his men: and took it by 
a ſudden aſſault. Advice being brouglit of his proceedings to London, where a ge- 


neral council was then aſſembled about ſome affairs of the realm, Panduſſ on the 


_ feſtival of St. Paul s corverfion, with eleven biſhops, denounced an cx communication 
Ad againſt him in the moſt ſolemm manner; the catls of Cheſler and Saliſbury bear ing a 
lhbare in one part of the ceremony, to expreſs their deteſtation of his conduct. The 


council immediately reſolved, that an army -thould be raiſed to ſuppreſs the inſur- 

rection: and a ſcutage, at the rate of ten ſnillings a knight's fee, 7 was laid on all the 
lands of military tenure in the kingdom. The unanimity and zeal obſervable in this 
reſolution, with the terrour of a royal army raiſed with furprizing expedition, and too 


potent to be reſiſted, made Manley and Cacorgne eafily ſubmit to give up their for- 
treſſes , and kept others from emmbarking in an open oppoſition hich would have 


ſubjected them to the penalties of the law againſt rebellion/\; Mbemarle alone Rood 
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ſelf deſerted by thoſe, in whom he moſt confided for aſſiſtance. He had committed 
the caſtle of Furberingbay to Fawkes de Breauttez but when Henry appeared with his 
army before the place, he took poſſeſſion of it without any oppoſition ; Fawkes having 
withdrawn the garriſon. Nor did Biham caſtle” hold out above a week; after the 
battering engines were raiſed 5 the garriſon ſurrendering on * February 8, at diſcretion, 


and being kept ptiſoners till further ordets. The earl had got out of the caſtle in | 


time: and ſeeing his affairs deſperate, had fled into'7or4Phire, and taken ſanctuary in 
the abbey of Fontaines. There the archbiſhop'of York, and ſome barons of the 
north, found him*: and encouraging him to make a ſubmiſſion, carried him to 
court, upon aſſurances that they would bring him back to'the fame aſylum, if he was 


not received to mercy. This, by the interceſſion of the legate, and on account of 
his former ſervices, he eaſily obtained for himſelf, his knights, and other followers, 


who were immediately ſet at liberty; a lenity agreeable to the example ſet by all 


Henry's ptedeceſſors, except his own father, but which M. Paris condemns as impo- 
litick ; out of a notion, that it encouraged others to hold out the royal caſtles, or, as 
he expreſſes it, animated them to future rebellions.” oo , | 


Tr1s was one of the laſt acts, which Pardalf did, as legate, for the pacification Pai re. 


of the kingdom; a point which he had much at heart, and exerted his endeavours to Flge, 


promote, with great zeal and ſincerity: for on Monduy, July 19, he reſigned the en- 
figns of his legation, and was, in the May following, conſecrated biſhop of Norwich, 
to which he had been elected ſome years before. He had no ſucceſſor in his lega- 
tine office: which was probably owing to the inſtances of archbiſhop Langton ; who 
being at Rome at the time of this demiffion, prevailed with the pope + not to ſend any 
other legate, during his life, to England. Pandulf however, whole inclinations to 
peace, great temper, addreſs, abilities, and experience in negotiations, qualified him 
very well for the employment, was ſent ſoon after into Poiou 5, to make up matters 
with Henry's mother; who had invaded his lands in that country, becauſe her ſon had 
not put her in poſſeffion-of her jointure in his tranſmarine dominions. Hugh le Brun 
her huſband ſeemis to have dun other Paitovin lords to take part in her quarrel : 
but Pandulf brought them to @ better temper; and got the truce formerly made to be 
renewed; :- madd noise 3: Al 7 aft | 7 | 
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out. and ſeemed determined to run all hazards : but whatever were the grounds, on Soy 
which he founded his hopes of ſucceſs, he ſoon perceived his miſtake, and ſaw him- J D. x 


221; 


I is to his credit, either whilſt he was legate; or afterwards, that the 5 contribution 4. D. 1222. 
agreed in council by the prelates, earls, and barons to he made to the king of Jeruſalem — G > 


for the relief of the Holy Land; is generally attributed: but the produce ® thereof 
proved to be very inconfiderable. Some prelates, however, engaged in a croiſade for 
that purpoſe j particularly Peter biſhop of Mincbeſter v. He had in the year before, 
on September 19, taken upon him the croſs, and went actually abroad to perform his 
vow (though he was hindered" from fulfilling it at that time, perhaps by the return of 
great numbers from the caſt; ho had been there with the ſame vie wie:) but came 
back upon the ſurrender of Damiata to the ſultan of Ægypt. It was probably on 
occaſion of that prelate's deſign of quitting the realm, or of his unwillingneſs to de- 
liver up the royal caſtles he had got into his hands; that Hubert de Burgh became ſole 
regent of the kingdom, and guardian of Henry's perſon; being generally eſteemed for 
his diſtinguiſhed probity and fidelity, which procured him the aſſent of all the 
b C1130 SIO aa em ad Malia: 9. 1177 
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contribution each earl was to give three marks, a averley. 9 1b. Chr. Dunſtaple, p. 123. 
baron one mark, a knight twelve pence, à ſree- 1 M. Paris, p. 313. pod. Neuſir. p. 404. 


holder a penny, ſuch as had no land, but had goods 
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Tux power of the crown, during the minority of a weak prince, was too little to 
enable, and the times were too turbulent to allow, the new regent to exerciſe his au- 
thority, with all the vigour the good of the ſtate required. It was dangerous to diſ- 
oblige the clergy, when ſome of the moſt powerful noblemen were ready to mutiny, 
and break out into open inſurrections, rather than reſtore the caſtles, wards, and eſ- 
cheats, belonging to the crown, which they had ſeized during the late troubles. 
Stephen Langton archbiſhop of Canterbury, thinking the ſeaſon favourable for ad- 
vancing the power and views of the papacy, convened a ſynod of Engliſb prelates to 
meet on * April 17, at Oxford, in order to receive the decrees and conſtitutions of the 
council held by pope Innocent III. at the Latran in Rome, on November 11, A. D. 121 5. 
In this council about ſeventy canons had been made in a very irregular manner; the 
pope having drawn them up, and preſented them to the council (as Du Pn? obſerves) 
to be read, without allowing any debate on the ſubject. Hence it came, that though 
ſeveral of the prelates miſliked them, the general ſilence of the aſſembly paſſed for an 
approbation. Some of theſe relating to diſcipline, as enjoining all Chriſtians to 
confeſs their ſins to their pariſh miniſter, and to receiye the communion, at 


leaſt once a year, at Eaſter; forbidding the clergy to meddle or aſſiſt in judgments 


of blood, or in the execution thereof; and declaring againſt pluralities and non- 
reſidence, marriages within the fourth degree, and the taking money for admitting per- 
ſons into monaſteries, would in all probability have been readily, perhaps unanimouſly, 
received by the council. But the doctrinal points, dictated by Innocent, were more 
liable to exception, and ſome of ſuch a nature, as to render ſo extraordinary a proceed- 
ing abſolutely neceſſary, and to put him * un all the plenitade of his Power 
in the moſt arbitrary manner. 25 ff WW 1 0 ti} 


Ao theſe were a deciſion 3, that ifa denn was 3 with water, in che 


uſual form preſeribed by the chusch, the baptiſm was valid, by whomſoever it was 


adminiſtered; and a determination of the particular manner of Chriſt's real preſence 


in the ſacrament of the euchariſt. This laſt had been a point much debated among 
the ſchoolmen; whoſe fury for diſputations and diſtinctions put them upon cotrupt- 
ing the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian faith, by pretending to explain myſteries more fully, 
than God Almighty had thought fit to reveal them; and yet he had revealed all that 
was neceſſary for man to believe on ſubjects, that could not be conceived, or known; 
even in part, without his revelation. It is a juſt obſervation, confirmed by the ex- 
perience of all ages of the Goſpel, that particular explanations of what the Seripture 
hath revealed only in general, have generally, inſtead of attaining the cud propoſed 


by them, given occaſion to numberleſs diſputes, and been of infinite diſſeryice to 


religion. We have ſeen it verified remarkably. in the caſe now under conſideration; 


a real preſence had been always believed in the — hut the particular manner of 
that preſence had never been defined, or deemed a neceſſary point. of faith; though 


it is plain from the writings of the fathers, that they conceived it to be a ſpiritual, 


rather than a corporeal, preſence. The pope now determined, that? in the ſacrament 


Hof the altar, the bread was, by the divine omnipotence, tranſubſtantiated into the 


5 body, and the wine into the blood, of our Saviour: and denounced an excommu- 
nication againſt all that did not receive this doctrine. ! There had been a great vatiety 
of opinions in the ſchools, about the manner of the real preſence; and of the myſtexi» 
ous change made in the elements by the conſecration. | It was diſputed; whether the 
elements were annihilated? whether the matter and form being deſtroyed, their eſ- 


ſence ſtill ſubſiſted? and whether the eſſence being converted, the exiſtence re- 


mained *? whether the divinity aſſumed the bread, or the ſpecies thereof, by a new 
hypoſtatical union called impanation ? whether i it was 4 material or a formal change, 


Annal. Waverly. » Hi ft, Eccl. cent; x11. p. 96. et De anti rchfi ali, p 9 — e, | 


dural. t. xiii. p. 223, et ſeq. + Vaſq. Diſp. 184. c. 8. * hee 
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or a change of the whole ſubſtance, both matter and form? and if a converſion of He xRY III. 
the whole ſubſtance, whether by way of production, or by adduction, or by con- 7, P. 1222. 


ſervation? Upon each of theſe points, there were various ſubdiviſions, and an infinite 
number of uſeleſs and paradoxical queſtions ſtarted, and debated with great warmth. 
Theſe were now all to give way to Innocent's own opinion and ſentence in favour of 
tranſubſtantiation: but as the ſchoolmen were an obſtinate ſett of men, conceited of 
their own parts, fond of their own notions, and able to wrangle for ever about them, 
he did not care it ſhould: be debated in the council, and therefore impoſed it in the 
manner before mentioned. Lünen & | 

THERE were two other points, in which the grandeur of the ſee of Rome was ſo 
much intereſted; that it is natural to think, he would not expoſe them to the riſque 
of a debate in that aſſembly. One was, the declaring, that the particular church 
of Rome was the mother and miſtreſs of all the faithful; that ſhe had a ſupremacy over 
<« all'Chriſtian-churches : and that all biſhops throughout the world were to allow 
.** appeals to her, and promiſe obedience to her authority. IT he other was, a claim 
ſtill more exorbitant, aſſerting a power to oblige ** all princes and temporal lords to 
< ſwear, they would do their utmoſt to drive all hereticks out of their territories; de- 
<« nouncing them excommunicate, if they refuſed the oath, and did not purge their 
dominions from hereſy: and if they continued under that ſentence for a year, with- 
* out making ſatisfaction, the pope was to abſolve their vaſſals and ſubjects from 
<« their allegiance, and give away their lands to ſome orthodox potentate, who might 
« ſeize their dominions, and enjoy them after he had expelled the hereticks. This 
canon indeed, though mentioned by Baronius, doth not appear in ſome ancient ma- 
nuſcripts of the acts of this council: yet it ſeems to have been the foundation of their 
ſentence againſt Raymond count of Toulouſe, depriving him of his county, and giving 
it away to Simon de Monfort, who was killed about three years after, in attempting its 
conqueſt, and at the fiege of the capital. 1 

Tu ſame reaſons, which obliged the pope not to ſuffer theſe points to be debated 
in the council of Latran, induced Stephen Langton to prevent any particular diſcuſſion 
thereof in that of Oxford: contenting himſelf in the latter with a general reception 
of all the conſtitutions made in the former. Many of thoſe which regarded only 
diſcipline, were, however, thought proper to be ſpecified ; and proviſions were therein 
made for the endowing of vicarages, for the better ſupply of cures in large pariſhes, 
and for all clerks, preſented: to benefices, taking an oath againſt ſimony, before they 
could have inſtitution. All fimoniacal contracts, and the trying of capital offences 
in conſecrated places, were condemned; the clergy were inhibited from exerciſing 
any civil juriſdiction; the archdeacons from laying talliages, or other exactions, on 
the clergy, and from oppreſſing them by the largeneſs of their retinue at viſitations; 
the prelates from impoſing corrodies or penſions on religious houſes, and the gentry, 
from giving ſhelter to robbers; a practice too rife in thoſe times, and from which the 
nation ſuffered exceedingly. | 


A MUTiNovus ſpirit now prevailed throughout it; but ſhewed itſelf. no where Riot and con- 
more than in and about London. A * wreſtling match, between the citizens and the > wag in Lon- 


country people in the neighbourhood, had been appointed, on July 25, near Maude * 
hoſpital, without the walls of the city: and the Londoners had come off conquerors. 
The abbot of Meſtminſter's bailiff had been one of the combatants: and being not a 
little nettled at the foile he had received, endeavoured to infuſe the like reſentment 
into others; and put them upon having their revenge. With this view, he gave pub- 
lick notice of another trial of ſkill to be made, on Auguft 1, at Meſiminſter; picking 
out the moſt robuſt men, in hopes of getting the better of the Londoners in the way 
of play: but as revenge lay nearer his heart, than the ſucceſs and honour of the day, 
| | 1 Spelman's Concilia MH. Brit. M. Paris, 
Vo I. II. F he 
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he fell, with a party of the We/min/ter and country people, all armed, upon the others; 
who had come unarmed to the ſport, and were forced, not without effuſion of blood, 


to fly and take refuge in the city. They were no ſooner got in, than a great tumult 


enſued; the alarm bell was rung; the citizens in general flocked together: and on 
hearing the affair, were highly enraged ;. all meditating revenge, but divided in their 


ſentiments about the manner. Robert Serle, the mayor, a quiet and prudent man, 


adviſed them to complain to the abbot of Weftminfler ; in whoſe juriſdiction the of- 
fence had been committed, and who would not fail to give them ſatisfaction by 
puniſhing the offenders: but one Conſtantine Fitz Aluf, a popular man, but violent 
and ſeditious, propoſing to pull down the houſes of the bailiff, and others belonging 
to the abbot, the mob, always diſpoſed to violent meaſures, where there is any pro- 
ſpect of plunder, cloſed eagerly with the propoſal; and Conftantine leading them on, 
they pillaged and demoliſhed abundance of houſes, doing great miſchief to the ab- 
bot. This man had been one of the moſt conſiderable and zealous partiſans of Louis 


of France; who having been, during his reſidence in London, highly in favour with 
the mob, ſtill retained a great ſhare in their affections; and thought this a proper 


occaſion to try the ſtrength of his party. Moſt of his followers having the ſame in- 
clinations, he eaſily perſuaded them into an erroneous notion of their efcaping with 
impunity, in conſequence of the general remiſſion, ſtipulated for his adherents ſome 
years before in the treaty Louis bad, at his quitting England, made with Henry. 
Conſtantine hereupon, crying out Montjoye,  Montjoye, God and our lord Louis help us, 
was followed by all the rabble in that acclamation. Montjoye was the French cry of 
war, uſed for a ſignal and incitement to battle: and being now joined with a decla- 
ration of their adherence to Lows, as their ſovereign lord, this treaſonable cry and pro- 
ceedings of ſuch a multitude of people, alarmed the court, and highly exaſperated all 

Tux government, ever gentle, perhaps too languid, in its meaſures, ſeems however 
to have winked at theſe riotous proceedings, and to have taken no ſteps for an en- 
quiry into them, leſt a proper puniſhment of the offenders ſhould increaſe the diſ- 
affection of the populace: | This mild or timorous conduct only ſerved to embolden 
the ſeditious, and put them upon more open meaſures * for raiſing an inſurrection, 
and the more dangerous, becauſe taken, not in a ſudden heat of paſſion, but in a 
cool, deliberate, and regular manner. The day after the riot, they choſe themſelves a 
new mayor; beat up publicly for ſoldiers; liſted many; appointed a commander in 
chief; and to add ſacrilege to their crimes, broke into the church of Weſtminſter. 
Some days paſſed in this manner, and in forming a conſpiracy * againſt the govern- 


ment, till the abbot, coming to town, complained to Philip Dawbeny, one of the 


council of ſtate, of the outrages done him by the mob; who, upon notice of his 
complaint, came about his houſe like ſwarms of bees; broke open the doors, carried 
off twelve of his horſes; beat his ſervants, and the gentlemen of his retinue. They 
intended, likewiſe, to have ſeized his perſon : but whilſt Dawbeny was endeavouring 
in vain to pacify the people, the abbot going out of his houſe at a back door, threw 
Himſelf into a boat on the Thames; put off from the ſhore; and though pelted with 


ſtones till he got to the middle of the river, made his eſcape with difficulty. There 


was no deterring any longer the taking cogniſance of theſe ſeditious meaſures: and 
Walter Bokerel, deſcended of one of the moſt ancient and principal families of the 


city, having diſcovered the bottom of the conſpiracy, and the deſigns of the ring- 
leaders, gave intelligence thereof to the government. They were ſo very heinous, that 


 Henty, with all his mildneſs and good-nature, could not avoid being exceedingly pro- 


voked, and propoſed at firſt demoliſhing the walls of London: but finding that the 
conſpiracy-was only carried on by the meaneſt and moſt raſcally ſort of people, and 
: Chron, Dunſtaple, p. 129. * Fabian's Chronicle. 
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that none of the heads or magiſtrates were concerned therein, he came to a better > 
3 * 1222. 


temper; and it was reſolved to proceed againſt the guilty in the uſual manner. 45 
Ix appears from an ancient book *' preſerved in the archives of the city; contain 
ing an hiſtorical account of what paſſed there during the latter part of the reign of 
Henry III, and the beginning of Edward I, that in caſe of the like tumults, the or- 
dinary method was for the chief juſticiary, and the lords of the council, to come to 
the Tower; or S. Martin's Le Grund, and there convene before them the magiſtrates 
with the principal citizens, and juries returned from twelve, or more, of the chief 
wards; which was done immediately upon the ſummons. Hubert de Burgb, regent 
and chief juſticiary, following this method, and taking a party of troops with him 
for his ſecurity, ſummoned the mayor and magiſtrates of the eity before him: and 
an inqueſt being taken, it was found that Conflantine, with his nephew, and one Ge 
ſrey, who had publiſhed his proclamation for the enliſting of ſoldiers, were the ring- 
leaders of the ſedition. They were ſeized, and at their trial, Caſtantine; vainly fancy- 
ing that Louis s power, and paſt treaty with Henry, would fave him, behaved himſelf 
with the utmoſt arrogance ; juſtified all he had done; and maintained, before all the 
audience, that it was not enough to ſatisfy his vengeance. ' They were all con- 
demned to be drawn and hanged, the uſual puniſhment in thoſe days for treaſon: 
and the ſentence was executed the next morning by Fawfes de Breaut#e, without any 
diſturbance. The regent afterwards, entering the! city with an armed force, ſeized 
ſeveral others of the moſt active conſpirators, adjudged them to have their hands or 
feet cut off, and then diſmiſſed them; turned out the ne mayor; and with the ad- 
vice of the lords of the council, ſet a fine of ſome thouſands of marks on the citi- 
Zens ; who, repining at this treatment, were obliged to give thirty hoſtages for their 
good behaviour. , a; 4 IT. 1175. ft erte nr 70 | 


Wu rendered this ſedition the more dangerous, was the diſcontent of many of Reſumpcion | 
of grants 
confirmation 


advice of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops, the chief juſticiary, the earls and of liberties. 


the great barons on account of an ordinance 3, made about-two'months before, by the 


barons of the realm, in a great council held in the beginning of June, for the re- 
ſumption of all the crown demeſnes. Writs were accordingly iſſued to the ſheriff of 
Somerſet, for reſuming; certain lands in Somerton poſſeſſed by Godfrey de Craucumbe, 
and to other ſheriffs for ſeizing thoſe which were, in prejudice of the crown, held by 
Fawkes de Breautee and other noblemen. Many of the nobility were, at this time, 


forced to quit the demeſnes which they had uſurped : but ſome of the moſt powerful 


ſtill retained what they had got into their hands, and the reſentment of all fell upon 
Hubert de Burgh; who was conſidered as the principal director of this meaſure, and 
was, by his office and the duty he owed his prince; obliged to ſee it put in execution. 
When reſentments are unreaſonable, and grounded on ſelf-intereſt, it is impractible to 
remove them, as this faithful miniſter found by experience in the year following. 
Tux great barons, to prevent reſtoring what they had taken from the crown, 
thought fit to ply it with freſh demands *. A great council of the prelates and nobi- 


lity being held, on January 13, at London, Henry was deſired to confirm the liberties 4. D. 1223 
and free cuſtoms, for which the war had been begun againſt his father: and the TV 


oath, which he and the nobility had taken upon Louzs's retreat from England, was al- 
ledged as a pretence for this demand. That oath obliped them only to a general ob- 
ſervance of the treaty with Louis; and there was nothing in the treaty 5, which could 
furniſh a pretence for this demand, except the firſt articles, providing, that Lowis's 
© adherents ſhould (beſides the lands they poſſeſſed in the beginning of the war) en- 
joy the right cuſtoms and liberties of the realm; and if any amendment were made 
<« to theſe, they ſhould enjoy them in common with others. This looks as if the 


* Liber Da antiquis legius. = Clauſ. 7 Er. Ill. . 144. * Rot, Fin, 6 . III. 7. 1. . 4. 
+ M. Paris. 5 See Rymer, i, 221. | | 
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demand came originally from thoſe, who were enemies to John, and had been par- 
doned by Henry on that occaſion : but they were ſure of being ſupported by others, 
in any attempt to leſſen the power of the crown, too much reduced already to pro- 
tect the ſubject againſt the oppreſſion of the great lords; who acted like petty tyrants 
in their countries. Henry probably imagined, there was nothing meant in that arti- 
cle, more than an obſervance of the liberties contained in the two great charters, 


which he had confirmed over and over: but the barons now pretended to extend it 


to other points, which had been inſiſted on in the beginning of the war, though 
not granted at Rumi mede, nor compriſed in thoſe charters; and which would, in a 
manner, have ſtripped the crown of all the remains of its prerogative. V. Briwere, 
one of the council of regency, alledging in oppoſition to this demand, that /berties 


extarted by force, ought not to be obſerved, was ſharply reprimanded by archbiſhop 


Langton, for obſttuRing the peace of the kingdom: and Henry, ſeeing that prelate in 


a paſſion, declared, that whatever he had ſworn to, ſhould be duely obſerved. 


Agreeably hereto, writs were ordered in council, on January 30, to be ſent to all the 
ſheriffs in England, for © enquiring upon the oaths of twelve of the moſt legal and 
« diſcreet knights of their counties, who beſt knew the fact, in a full county-court, 
< into the cuſtoms and liberties, which had been enjoyed by the crown, the day when 
te the war began between John and the barons; and for cauſing them to be pro- 
e claimed and obſerved in their reſpective counties.” M. Paris miſtakes in ſaying 
the writs directed an enquiry into the liberties and cuſtoms enjoyed in England during 
the reign of Henry II: but probably thoſe, found by the verdicts of the jurors to be 
enjoyed in Jobn's time, were agreeable to thoſe which had been maintained in the 
reign of his father, when the royal prerogative had been beſt exerciſed ; and this 
might be the reaſon, why nothing further was done upon this demand and enquiry. ; 


War with the Nor long after this council broke up, Henry, on 3 February 27, iſſued out com- 


Wilh. 


miſſions for aſſeſſing a talliage + he had laid on all cities, towns, and manors of his 
demeſne; perhaps with a view of being in a readineſs to oppoſe the progreſs of 
Lewellin prince of North-Wales : who was waſting the lands of V. Mareſcbal earl 
of Pembroke; had taken two of his caſtles, and cut off the heads of both the garriſons. 
Henry advanced with an army to the marches, in order to take vengeance on the Welſb: 
but the earl of Cheſter, interceeding for his friend Lewellin, and undertaking he ſhould 
make fatisfaQtion by a certain day, the army returned home; and the Velſb prince, 
ſeeing the danger over, took no care to fulfill the engagement. In the mean time, 
M. Mareſchal, who had been employed in Ireland, when his country was thus over- 
run, returning in Eaſter week from thence, with a ſtrong body of forces, recovered 
the caſtles of Cardigan and Carmarthen; and retaliated upon the Welſh the treat- 
ment, which his own men had received from Lewellin, This prince, to prevent the 
ruin of his territories in South-Wales, which his enemy was deſtroying with fire and 
ſword, advanced to the Tovy with an army of gooo men: but coming to an engage- 


ment, was defeated with great loſs; and Villiam began to build a ſtrong caſtle at Kil- 


garrun. He was obliged to leave the finiſhing of the work to his forces, being ſent 
for to court in order to an accommodation, which Henry was defirous to bring about ; 
and for that end, had ſent a ſafe- conduct for Lewellin to come, in July, to Worcefter 
for a fortnightꝰ: but all his endeavours produced only a truce for that time, and hoſti- 


: See vol. i. of this Hiſtory, p. 788, 789. Scarborough each 108, Yarmouth 80, Glauceſter, 

* Clauf. 7 H. III. m. 9 d. and m. 14d. 3 Clauſ. Grimſby, and Dumwich each 60, Worcefter, Derby, 
4 H. III. m. 5 d. + As ſome may be curious to and Garliſe each 50, Ipſwich 35, Marlborough and 
now what was the amount of a talliage in thoſe Orford 20, Bath, Northampton, Bedford, Cam- 


days, they may form a gueſs on the ſubject, by what. bridge, Huntingdon, and Oxford each. 10 marks. 


was raiſed for this upon the following towns, viz. See Rot. Fin, 7 H. III. n. 7d. 5 Chron. Dunſta- 
York 400 marks, Lincoln and Briftol each 300, New- ple, p. 134. IA. Paris. © Clauſ. 7 H. III. . 3, 


caſtle upon Tyne 120, Norwich, Notingbam, and 4d 
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during the late troubles; a minor on the throne; a turbulent and ſelf. intereſted nobi- 
lity, who were impatient of any government, and did whatever they. pleaſed. yet — 8 
agreed almoſt in nothing, but in maligning the perſbn, and endeavburing to leſſen the 


Dunſtapl, p. 133. 
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lities were again renewed with various ſucceſs, | Lewellin was thereupori excommu- Fe 
nicated by archbiſhop Langton; and having beſieged the caſtle of Buelt belonging 7 P. 1223. 
to Reginald de Braouſe, Henry, on September 12, ſummoned all his knights and vaſſals 

to attend him immediately at Gioceſter with horſes and armes, to march for its relief. 


The approach of this army forced Lewellin to raiſe the ſiege, and to make his ſub- 


miſſion * on Saturday, October 7 when he was abſolved by the archbiſhop, after 

having engaged, with the moſt conſiderable of his barons, upon oath, to make ſatiſ- 

faction to Full Fitzwaren, whoſe caſtles he had demoliſhed, and to repair the damages 

he had done the country people. en By: | | #87 
IT was probably the appprehenſions of a war with France, which made Henry ſo Loui, VIII. 

very eager in clapping up an accommodation with Lewellin.”” Philip Auguſt, who {<< ef 

had, by reuniting a multitude of fiefs to the crown, reſtored the French monarchy to France. 

a great part of its ancient power, dying on July 14, Henry was in hopes of recover- 

ing Normandie (with the other tranſmarine provinces which his father had loſt) 

either by force; or by the ceſſion of Lows VIII. ſucceſſor to Philip. It is pretended. 

by ſome hiſtorians 3, that Louis, at his retiring from England, had engaged by a ſolemn 

oath to reſtore thoſe territories, whenever he came to be upon the throne of Fance: 

but Henry doth not ſeem to have depended on any fuch engagement; having within 

leſs than a fortnight after that prince's acceſſion, wrote letters to the Norman barons +, 

<< inviting them to return to his allegiance, and aſſuring them, if they did fo, that he 

e would reſtore them to all the lands in England, which had been taken from them, 

* when his father loſt Normandie: |: Pandulf is ſaid'5 to have appealed to Rome 

againſt the coronation of Louis, till he had reſtored Narmandie to Henry: yet that 

rite was performed, on Auguſt 6, at Reims, by the archbiſhop of that city. It is faid 

likewiſe, that Stephen archbiſhop: of Canterbury was ſent oyer with the biſhops of 

London and Sarum for the ſame ieaſon: but being ſtopped by.contrary winds, did not 

arrive time enough for the coronation. It is reaſonable to think one part at leaſt of 

their buſineſs was to excuſe Henry's abſence at a ceremony, which his poſſeſſion. of 

Guienne, and his pretenſions to Normandie, obliged him to attend in perſon: it is ſaid 

however, that when they had audience of the king of France at Compeigne, they de- 

manded of him the reſtitution of Normandie, and reparation for the damages he had 

done in England. Louis, far from granting either, aſſerted the juſtice of the ſentence 

for the confiſcation of Normandie, and its reunion to the crown of France; and de- 

clared, that when he ſaw a proper time, he would renew his claim to England, in 

virtue of the grant made him by the barons. This appears a more natural account 

of this tranſaction, than the ſtory advanced by M. Paris, and copied from him by 

other writers, of Louis having bound himſelf by oath, to reſtore the tranſmarine terri- 

tories loſt by John; for which there doth not appear the leaſt pretence in the 

articles of the treaty, which he made at his. quitting..'Enpland;. It was eaſy to 

conclude from this anſwer of the king of France, that the four years truce, which 

was to expire at the'Egfter following, would not be renewed: between the two 

crowns: Henry engaged the pope to ſollicite Louis on the ſubject; but his mediation 

was in vain, though the croiſade againſt the Abigeois ſerved him for a plauſible pre- 


a ny ee was in no fit condition to carry on a foreign war with ſucceſs; Troubles in 

the reve 0 ing i j N 1 55 England a- 
nue e crown being impaired by the many uſurpations of its demeſnes bow reſuming 
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Hewny II. had incenſed them by the late act for reſuming the demeſnes and caſtles of the 
715 crown: and they reſolved to diveſt him of his power of regent. It was not eaſy to 


, effect this deſign, by an ordinance of parliament, or by any authority within the realm: X 
where his unblemiſhed integrity and conſtant fidelity; the uniform tenour of all his 7 


conduct, diſtinguiſhed by a ſeries of actions of the greateſt courage, nobleneſs, mag- 


nanimity, and publick ſpirit; the great ſervices he had done his prince and country, 4 
having preſerved the crown of the one, and ſaved the other from being ſubdued and 7 
enſlaved by foreigners; and the mildneſs, as well as juſtice, of his adminiſtration, had Ke. 
made him generally beloved and eſteemed. The pope was to be the tool to help them 

out of this difficulty : and Peter biſhop of Wincheſter *, piqued perhaps at being ex- 4 


cluded from the regency, and one of Hubert's moſt bitter enemies, was employed to 
ſollicite Honorius to declare Henry of full age, and on account of a prudence ſupply- 
ing the defect of his years, capable of managing by himſelf and his council all the 
affairs of the kingdom. The pope complied with the biſhop's inſtances in making 
that declaration * (which was admitted in England, fo far as related to Henry's being of 
age to diſpoſe freely of his wards, lands, and caſtles:) but he. added in his brief a 
clauſe very difagreeable to them; requiring all the nobility to give up the cuſtodies of = 
the caſtles, honours, and demeſnes of the crown which they had in their hands, under 3 
2 pain of excommunication. 6 f 5 
Tuts menace had little effect pob che greateſt part of the earls and barons: they 
reſented it, and ſtill detained what they had uſurped; ſeeking always to diſturb the 
peace of the realm, and reſolving to involve the nation in a civil war, rather than part F 


with any of the cuſtodies, which they had unjuſtly got into their poſſeſſion. The 
earls of Cheer and Albemarle, Fobn de Lacy conſtable of Cheſter, Fawkes de Breautee, 1 


Brian de L' Ne, and their accomplices, were the forwardeſt in this impious purpoſe; 

and with a body of armed men attempted to ſurprize London: but failing in their bo 

a deſign, retired with their ferees to Faltham. This open attempt, which ſufficiently 9 

| fhewed their intentions of raiſing an inſurrection, alarmed archbiſhop Langton, and . 
ſuch of his ſuffragans as were then in London e and to prevent the miſchiefs likely to 2 

follow, theſe prelates ſent to the noblemen at Waltham, deſiting them to come to I 

court to make ſatisfaction for their offence; and aſſuring them of their good offices ® 

for a reconciliation. They came accordingly: but behaved themſelves in Henry's I 

preſence with an arrogance, which ill-became perſons guilty of fo treaſonable an en- 

I terprize; pretending that © they had done nothing againſt him, nor had they any 
1 < defign to his prejudice, but only againſt Hubert de Burgb, whom they were reſolved 
© at any rate to remove from his poſt of juſticiary. The biſhop of #incheſter 
was as vehement as any of them in making the like declaration; and high words en- 
ſued between him and the juſticiary: but all they could prevail for was, the getting 
. Henry to Keep the Chriſtmas then approaching at Northampton. This was a place 
| very conveittently Teated for the purpoſe of the conſpirators, as lying in the midſt of 

their ſtreiigth; which they could eaſily get together on a ſudden; and by ſurprizing 
Henry's perſon*, force him to give up Hubert, and comply with all their demands. 
They made preparations for executing this defign: but their meaſures being diſ- 
VP covered, preparations were likewiſe made to oppoſe them; and Henry came to 
nt _ Northampton attended with ſuch a number of prelates, "earls, barons, knights, and 

armed followers, as had not been ſeen for many years at the like feſtival. ' At his 
approach, the conſpirators retired to Leiogſter, where they kept Chriſtmas day; and 
"thence ſent a threatening meſſage to Henry, that if he did not deſiſt from demand- 

| ing reſtitution of his caſtles, and turn out tlie juſticiary, they would all take arms 

* againſt him, and force him to ſubmit. The biſhops hereupon denounced in the moſt 
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ſolemn manner the ſentence of excommunication againſt all diſturbers of the pub- HENRT III. 


lick peace: and the archbiſhop ſent word, that they ſhould be excommunicated by 
name, if they did not the-very next day deliver up all that they had uſurped from 
the crown. The conſpirators dreading that cenſure, and finding themſelves inferior 
in force, teſolved to make a virtue of neceſſity : and coming on the morrow to 
Northampton, made their ſubmiſſion, and reſigned all the lands, cuſtodies, and caſtles 
of the crown; the earl of Cheſter ſetting the example. DON RN AHA 
Tnvus was peace reſtored for a time: but this forced reſtitution fitting uneaſy on 
their minds, and their reſentments againſt Hubert, on that account, ſtill continuing, 
they ſought for opportunities of embroiling the kingdom; and a diſturbance which 
happened not long after, was owing chiefly to their eneouragement :. Fawkes de 
Breautte, a man of baſe original, was raiſed from the loweſt condition of life by John 
to be one of the moſt conſiderable noblemen in England: he had done great ſervices 
in the war with the barons, and among other rewards, had a grant of the caſtle of 
Bedford, forfeited by W. de Beauchamp; He was irreligious, inſolent, and infinitely 
rapacious, which made him univerſally hated, eſpecially by the poor, whom he took 
all opportunities to oppreſs: he never ſerupled any violence, and about this time had 
ſeized the lands of thirty-two freeholders in the manor of Luton, ejecting them with- 
out any ſuit or form of law; and appropriated to himſelf ſome paſture ground, that 
was common. The ſufferers ſuing for the recovery of their rights, thirty-five verdicts 
(for each of which a fine of 100/. was due to the crown) were given againſt Fawkes, 
at the trials in the octaves of Whitſunday at Dunſtaple, before Martin de Patteſhulle, 
Thomas de Muleton, and Henry de Braybroke, juſtices itinerant. Fawkes in a rage at- 
tempted to ſeize the judges: but could only take the laſt, whom he impriſoned in the 
caſtle of Bedford: which he had fortified ſtrongly, and ſupplied with ſuch plenty of 
proviſions and neceſſaries, that he expected it would hold out for a twelvemonth: 
HenRy'was then holding a great council at Northampton: and aſking their advice 
upon this occaſion, it was reſolved unanimouſly, that the place ſhould be immediately 
beſieged.” This was done o June 16: and V. de Breautee, brother to Fawkes, be- 
ing ſummoned to ſurrender; refuſed abſolutely to deliver it, without an order from his 
brother, to whom alone he was bound by an oath of fealty. The biſhops chen tried 
what effect their cenſures would have; excommunicating Fawkes and all chat were 
in the caſtle. The garriſon, however, defended the place for nine weeks with great 
bravery, till 4/g%/4 14; when deſpairing of relief they ſurrendered at diſcretion 3. 
The earls of Chefter and Albemarle, the biſhop of Wincheſter, V. de Canteloupe, Brian 
de LI, and Peter de Mailey were with their followers at the ſiege: but rendered 
themſelves, by their diſcourſe andaQions; fo ſuſpected of favouring the beſieged, that 
they were not admitted to-<totineil;" which affected Chefter and Winchefter ſo much, 
that they thought fit to retire home, as ſoon as they learnt the occaſion, V. de 
Breautte with twenty-four knights and gentlenien ! were hanged: and the reſt of the 
garriſon pardoned. Fawkes Ritnſelf had retired to a place three miles beyond: 
Cheſter s; but being there found by the biſhop of the dioceſe, was brought to court; 
and notwithſtanding the'profeſſions he made of repentance, the merit of his former 
ſervices, and tlie intereeſſioti of ſome friends in his behalf, was kept in priſon till he 
had given up his caſtles of Phympton and Stoke-Curcy, and was then ſentenced by his 
peers to abjure the kingdom. All his eſtate; real and perfonal, was confiſcatsd 7 hut his 
lady, being innocent, was ſuffered to enjoy her own; and comtmitted to theeuſtody of 
earl Warren, The caſtle of Bedford was demoliſhed, but the ſcite and lands belong- 
ing to it were granted to the right owner W. de Beauchamp : who ought to have been 
reſtored to it upon the treaty of Lais; though the power of his competitor had til! 
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Ulenxv III. now hindered him from getting into poſſeſſion. Fawkes, landing near Feſcamp in 


r 


4. P. 1924. Normandie, was impriſoned by the king of France: but releaſed, after ſome time, at 


the pope's inſtances; who thought himſelf obliged to protect all that had engaged in 
a croiſade. The pontiff interceeded likewiſe with Henry, to reſtore him to his eſtate 
in England; but not prevailing, Fakes led an n uncomfortable life for about two years, 
and then died abroad. | 

Tux clergy diſtinguiſhed cthemſelve on this occaſion by their na for the publick 
ſervice :; the biſhops and prelates not only obliging their tenants, to furniſh carriages 
and pioneers for the ſiege, but contributing * an aid at the rate of two ſhillings 4 
carucate on the lands of their tenants, and of half a mark for their own-demeſnes, 
towards the charges of the enterprize. M. Paris ſays, the laity made a like grant; 
and being allowed to raiſe two marks a knight's fee on their vaſſals, it looks as if 
thoſe, who did not ſerve in their own perſons at the ſiege, paid a ſcutage of that 
value; though other writers, who do not copy from him, are filent on the ſubject. 
It is certain that the principal nobility favoured Fawkes, and reſented the loſs of their 
cuſtodies, the common cauſe of their faction, too much to wiſh him ſoon reduced: 
and the earl of Chefter carried his reſentment ſo far, as to ſend agents; to ſollicite the 


pope to force Henry to re-admit him to his council, and reſtore him to the cuſtody of 


the caſtles he had been obliged to refign. The earl did not ſucceed in this negotiation; 
but was in all probability, one of thoſe, who (as Fawkes confeſſed to + earl Warren) 
had incited him to his raſh undertaking, and perhaps of thoſe great barons 5 who at 
this time invited Louis king of France, to come over again into England, promiſing. 
to aſſiſt, him in getting poſſeſſion of the kingdom. This was what the French em- 
baſſadors at Rome urged in the way of menace to the pope, to deter him from pro- 
ceeding to cenſures againſt their maſter, for refuſing to prolong the truce with Eng- 
land: and Henry was ſo affected by it, that he fortified the ſea coaſts, and t 
hoſtages from the ports for their fidelity. It is at leaſt generally agreed by the writers 
of the time, that the hopes of a French war helped to encourage Fawkes in his trea- 
ſonable meaſures, as the expectation of troubles in England rendered dun a averſe to a. 
renewal of the four years truce, which expired at the cloſe of Eaſter. 


Tuis prince, having taken his meaſures for keeping the Vicomte 85 Tai oliars . 


and engaging the count of La Marche in his intereſt, marched about Midſummer with 


an army into Poitou: and inveſted Niort. Savary de Maulcon defended the place 


for ſome time with great bravery: but ſeeing no hopes, of ſuccour, was at laſt obliged: 


to capitulate. S. Jean d. Angeli ſubmitted without making any reſiſtance; and Louis 
advanced to Rochelle; which he beſieged: and. having ereted his machines, attacked 
it briſkly for nine days together. Savary was in the place with 300 knights, of which 
a third part had been ſent from England; and made frequent fallies upon the enemy: 
but the burgeſſes of the town”, making a private capitulation with the French, let them, 
on Auguſt 3, into the place; Sauary with the Engliſb retiring to the ſhips, in the port, 


and failing for England. He had hitherto been the ſupport of the Engh/h intereſt i in, 
Poitou: but was now miſrepreſented, ſuſpected, and accuſed, the ordinary fate of the 


unfortunate. A reſolution was taken to arreſt him: but having intelligence thereof, 
be made his eſcape to France, and applied for protection to Louis; who gladly, re- 


ceived a brave man capable of rendering him great ſervices. . Nothing ſtood before 
the king of France, after the taking of Rochelle: all the nobility of the Limouſin and 


Perigort 2 Rennen to him; and he eaſily reduced all rhe n as en as the river. 
Garonne. / | 
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Book VII. OF ENGLAND... 


Tursz loſſes in Poitou and Guienne affected a great number of the Engliſh nobi- — by 
lity, who had eſtates in thoſe parts: and this diſpoſed them the more readily to grant 7 9. 122 ps 


the ſupply of * a fiftcenth of all moveables, propoſed to them in a great council of het char- 
the prelates, earls, and barons, held ſoon after Chriſtmas at Weſtminſter. The books of ters confirm 


the clergy, ornaments of churches, jewels, horſes, and armour of knights, carriages 
and implements of huſbandry, were excepted out of this grant ; which was aſſeſſed 
throughout the realm * by four legal knights, choſen on the third Sunday in Lent, in 
a full county-count, out of each hundred of a county; and raiſed about 89, ooo marks 
of ſilver 3, beſides 5000 given by the Jeus, and 2000 by the Ciftertians. To en- 
courage every body to pay the more freely to this tax for the recovery of Guienne, 
the two great charters 'of liberties were again confirmed by Henry, now in his 
eighteenth year: and inſtruments thereof, under the great ſeal, tranſmitted into every 
county to be proclaimed ; with an extraordinary declaration publiſhed at the ſame 
time, t lat none was to have the benefit thereof, but who contributed to the fifteenth +; 
unleſs he was diſabled by poverty. Commiſſions were likewiſe ſent into every 
county, for the choice of twelve knights in each, to diſtinguiſh new foreſts from the 
old; that all, which had been created ſince the coronation of Henry IT, might be im- 
mediately disforeſted. It was ſtill apprehended, that the ſum, to be raiſed by the 
fifteenth, would not be equal to the charge of the great armament propoſed for 
Guienne : and an order 5. was iſſued for all laymen of full age, that held a knight's 
fee, and had not yet been knighted, to come, under pain of forfeiting their lands, 
and receive knighthood before the cloſe of Eaſter. Whatever accrued to the crown 
by the fines, compoſitions, and forfeitures on this occaſion, there was till a further 
demand, made before the latter end of the year; of a ſubſidy from the ſecular clergy : 
and being earneſtly recommended by the pope's letters, it was at laſt, after ſeveral ex- 
cuſes and delays*, granted in the year following; being a ſixteenth to be raiſed on all 


| churches, that had not contributed to the fifteenth, which had been granted and paid 


only by the regulars. The pope: alſo preſſed the olergy of Ireland to give a like 
fubſidy. . Guts nad over 29D SOAW 7; 2% | 

| 3 ſpeaking of the two charters now paſſed, ſays, they differed in nothing 
from thoſe granted formerly by John: but this obſervation holds true only with re- 
gard to that of the foręſts; there being ſeveral material articles of the firſt Magna 
Carta left out in that, which was now confirmed by Henry, and hath been fince 
printed at the head of the ſtatutes of England.” There are two originals of this laſt 
ſill preſerved under ſeal; one in the church of Norwich, which enabled the late 
Dr. Prideaux to correct Sir E. Coke's miſtake in the archbiſhop of Canterbury's name, 
put to it as one of the witneſſes; the other in the church of Durham : and it is very 
plain, that ſome clauſes, which appear in Jaobn's charter, are omitted in Henry's. Such 


was the free election of biſhops and other prelates by chapters and convents; a pri- 
vilege indeed enjoyed conſtantly from the time of John's granting it, previous to his 
paſſing the great charter, and perhaps for that reaſon not thought neceflary now to be 


ſpecified. The clauſes for ſummoning all the prelates and greater barons, by ſpecial 
writs, to a common- council of the realm, and for ſummoning in general all the reſt 


that held of the crown in capite, by the king's ſheriffs and bailiffs, were perhaps 
omitted, becauſe theſe methods were now eſtabliſhed by common practice. ; The 


articles in Jobn's charter, reſtraining the king as well from raiſing ſeutages or aids by 
his own prerogative, without the conſent of parliament (except in three caſes, for the 


ranſom of his body, the knighting of his eldeſt ſon, and the marriage of his eldeſt 
daughter) as from empowering the nobility to raiſe: them on their freeholders were 


© Clauſ. 9 H. III. m.g. 12.4. 13. d. and Rot. Pat. 9 H. III. m. 6. and 8. 4. Clauſ. 9 H. III. 
m. 4 8. 4. M. Paris Additam. p. 1 8 Rot. Cart. 1 1 H. III. m, 6. Anal. Waverley.  * Clauſ. 
9 . 
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Henn v III. perhaps found inconvenient for both, and might poſſibly be omitted in Hemi. y s, either 
Sons by a compromiſe between. them for their common intereſt, or becauſe the power of 


the crown was thereby reduced too much to be able to provide for the fafety or de- 
fence of the kingdom. Some other clauſes, for the relations of inteſtates having the 


_ diſtribution of their effects; for exempting minors from paying intereſt to the Jews 


for debts contracted by their fathers, and ſecuring them a maintenance out of his 
eſtate, were likewiſe omitted; for what reaſon it is not eaſy to imagine. 

Ix looks as if the great men in this parliament: had agreed to take away that pro- 
tection, which they had too long given in their lands to robbers; who were grown fo 
inſolent all over England *, that they murdered as well as robbed, and no body could. 
either ſleep ſecure in villages, or travel from one town to another. Juſtices itinerant 
were ſent into every county to execute juſtice: and this evil was ſoon removed by 


their ſeverity; many of the criminals being executed, and infinite numbers flying their 


country. It will poſſibly appear ftrange, that when a common council of the nation 
was conſidering of meaſures to ſecure the eſtates, liberties, and lives of the ſubject, it 


of them all depend: nor is it to be accounted for, but by the great care taken in thoſe 
days with regard both to witneſſes and juries, all taken out of the neighbourhood of 
the place where a fact was committed, and liable to the fame exceptions, as are al- 
lowed to witneſſes in the court Chriſtian*. The Saxon cuſtoms 3 ſtill prevailed in this 
point, agreeable to thoſe, of all the northern nations; where none but men of good 
characters, none that had been cenſured. in any court of judicature, civil or eccleſiaſti- 
cal, none that were known to be irreligious, liars in common converſation, greedy of 
money, or taking bribes, partners in crimes, or ſlaves, could be admitted to give their 


' teſtimony. It doth not appear that any ſtatute | hath altered our old law in this 


ſo that if perſons are now admitted: for witneſſes, whoſe characters are in- 


famous, and whoſe words would not be taken for the verieſt trifle by thoſe that 


knew them, it muſt be aſcribed to the alterations made in it gradually in a courſe of 
ages by the practice of judges ; whoſe deciſions have been adopted by others, and re- 
ceived as ts for their conduct. This was one means of corruption in the 
Roman law, which rendered Jufti-man's reformation neceſſary; no judge till then 
wanting a pretence from reports to juſtify any deciſion, however iniquitous. There 
is the ſame neceſſity for a like reformation. in ours; and it would well become the 
wiſdom of parliament to make it, as well as to ſettle ſome more rational rule of evi- 
dence than we have at preſent, for the ſecurity: of. the properties, liberties, and lives 


THERE ſubſiſted ſtill at this time one reſtraint againſt falſe teſtimonies, common to 
other German nations 4, as well as the Englii/b ; an accuſer or witneſs was obliged to 
prove the crime, or ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, the accuſed would have undergone, 
if he had been convicted. Something of this Lex talionis may be obſerved in trials by 
combat; in one of which Roger de Canteloup, a noble knight of Eſſex, was this year 
vanquiſhed, hanged, and his eſtate. forfeited 5: but it appears more remarkably in 


another. caſe, which happened about the ſame time. Viel del Engaine, Ralf de Bray, 


and W. Fitz Elie were accuſed of high treaſon by a knight named Richard Fita 
Negel ; and impriſoned in the Tower. But Richard being found to be a man of an 
ill character, having broken gaol at Oxford, and not having given information, till 
half a year after the pretended crime had been committed, was not only rejected from 
being an evidence, but whilſt the accuſed were diſmiſſed, was adjudged to be drawn 
: * Chron, Dunſtaple, p. 155. * Glamvil, 1. i. e. 12. 1 See vol. l p. 366. Balea. Capital. l. p.69, 
2835 309 353» 889, 1062, 1066, 1103, 1117, v Copitulay, e 36 5 1 Chron. Dante p. T * 38. 
ag: for | * ' | 1 85 Hxxxx | 
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HENRY a to ſend his brother Richard at the head of the expedition into Hexar III. 


Guienne, knighted him, together with nine young noblemen, on Candlemas day * : N 
and ſoon after gave him che cuſtody of the county of Carmoall, which had fallen into 2 f ..1 W 


the crown upon the death of Henry Fita Comte three years before. He made him of Cormual! 


likewiſe a grant of all Poitou: and to recommend him the more to the nobility of . 
that country, graced him with the title of count of Poitou. A fleet of 3 or 400 fail 
being fitted out to tranſport the forces, Richard went on board it on Palm Sunday, 
with his uncle V. de Langneſpe earl of Saliſbury, Philip de Albiney, and a confiderable 
body of knights: and on Palm Sunday (March 23) arrived ſafe at Bourdeaux, His 


coming was very agreeable to all in that place, who were extremely averſe to the 


French government; his forces ſoon encreaſed by means of the good pay he gave to 
volunteers: and marching through Gaſcagne, he obliged all perſons to do homage to 
his brother. This was an eaſy work, as well as the taking of S. Maraire: but the 
ſiege of La Reole took him up a much longer time; which allowed Hugh count of 
La Marche to advance with an army of French and Poitovius to the relief of the be- 
fieged, This he did with ſo little precaution, that being furprized'in'an ambuſcade, 
be was defeated: and La Reole, after holding out nine months, was taken, the out- 
ward caſtle by force, the inner by ſurrender; Bergerac ſoon after following i its exam- 

Such were the ſmall advantages gained by the Engiiſb in this expedition: nor 
would they have enjoyed them long, had not Lows VIII. been perſuaded, by the pro- 
miſes of the king of Arragon not to oppoſe him, by the offers of Amaury de Mont- 


fort to reſign his claim to the count of Toulanſe's' dominions, and by the fepeated 
inſtances of the pope, Apt e e eee mean | 


caſion to neglect the war of Gun,“. 
AMONG the ovaiares, which ISwvy bed bene pech tha big ee Brier there 
was one that will appear extraordinary : mute eee eee 


of Bretagne, and Raimond count of Toulauſe, but alſs * with an impoſtor, who pre- 


tended to be Baldwin, formerly count of Flanders, and emperor of Conflantinople ; 


who being routed in battle, and taken by the Bulgarians, was univerſally ſuppoſed | to 


have died in priſon. This man coming to Flanders, and perſonating their late prince, 
was readily received by the Flenzngs; and got poſſeſſion of a great part of that country; 
though generally by men of ſenſe deemed an impoſtor, and detected as ſuch a by 
Louis VIII, a prince of great piety, religion, and honour, in a conference he had 


with him in the marches of Flanders. The Eſeudo-Balduun, dreading the con- 


ſequences of that diſcovery, fled avray the night following towards Germany + but be- 
ing taken on the road, was put to death by the counteſs of Flanders, daughter of the 
true Baldwin. By that act ſhe incurred a general odium among the populace; who 
not taking him for an impoſtor, conſidered her as a parricide: and M. Paris“ is weak 


or malevolent enough to give into the ſame notion. The death of the impoſtor 


having put an end to all apprehenſions of diſturbance on the fide of NHanders, Loui: 


ſent to Gai- 


ſet out for the ſouth of France with an army of 50,000'men, and came on Whitfun 4. D. 1226. 


eve before Augnon: which, after an obſtinate defence, and a fiege of three months, NY 
was at laſt yielded by capitulation. Ie then enter'd Languedoc; finding little or no 

reſiſtance in any place; and the counts of Fix and Comminges readily ſubmitting. N 
Thus having. made himſelf maſter of Montpelier, Beziers, Carcaſſonne, Pamiers, 


Lavaur, Albi, and the greateſt part of the province, he returned towards Paris, pro- 
poling to complete its —_— the ow pa: but died on OP 8, at my 


1 Tuna diverfion of de force of. Bess allowed. Longuſdb exit of Salifhury, /to 
Wh leave prince Richard in Guienne, and return home to England. He had a very bad 


4 MW. Pari, Oren. Dunſtaple, 5 th : 3 Dat? Baronage, i 763. | of ym, i b 277» 281, 283. 
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8 III. paſſage; being toſſed at ſea by ſtorms for three months together i, often in danger of 
ID being loſt: but at laſt made a ſhift to get aſhore in Cormoall, about Ch) m, holidays. 

It was generally believed in England, that he had been drowned at ſea; and Hubert 
de Burgh, preſuming on the truth of the report, had too haſtily employed his credit 
with Henry to recommend his nephew Raimond de Burgh, a noble and valiant 
knight 2, to the good graces of the earl's widow; who being then thirty- nine years old, 
and reſolving to paſs the remainder of her life in a religious'retreat, abſolutely re- 
the match; and the young gentleman ſoon after married the counteſs of Eſſex, 
relict of W. de Mandeville. The earl of Saliſbury was much incenſed againſt Hubert 
for that propoſal : but the hardſhips he had undergone in his late voyage, had brought . 
him to ſuch a declining ſtate of health, that he died on the 7 of March next enſu- 
ing, Richard ſtaid ſomewhat above a year longer in Gurenne 3 - and then returned 
to England; a truce* (which was to laſt till Midſummer, A. D. 1228) yy done 
made with the new king of France, commonly called S. Louis. 
The pope's Pope Honorius, complaining of the n and lyhsg the 
_— blame of all its corruptions upon that poverty 5, had, a little before his death, ſent his 
Feed. nuncios, Romanus, into France, and: Otho into England, to make a very extraordinary 
demand for ſupplying his pretended neceſſities. He inſiſted, that out of every cathe- 
dral church two of the beſt prebends ſhould be aſſigned for that purpoſe ; one by the 
biſhop, the other by the chapter; and out of every abbey two monks portions, one by 
the abbot, the other by the convent, the revenue ariſing thence to be paid to him im- 
mediately out of their reſpective treaſuries, till vacancies happened. The biſhops. 
and prelates, whom it chiefly concerned, had ſeveral aſſemblies in the beginning of 
this year, to conſider of the demand: and at firſt evaded it, either by not being met 
in ſufficient numbets to give a proper anſwer, or by not being able to give any with- 
out conſulting, as well the king, whoſe right it was by immemorial cuſtom to pre- 
= to prebends during the vacancies of ſees erected by the crown, as the lay-nobi- 
lity, who had a like right and patronage in abbeys founded by their anceſtors. The 
prelates, however, would in all probability have complied at laſt, had not Henry ſent 
John Mareſchal to inhibit them from obliging their /ay-fees to the church of Rome, 
leſt he ſhould, by that means, loſe his accuſtomed ſervice. ' This prohibition, and 
the example of France (here the demand was rejected in ſo high a manner, that 
Romanus was glad to drop it immediately, and pretend his inſtructions for it had been 
ſent after his departure from Rome) cauſed it to be in the end refuſed here: though 
in ſoft/language, as being a matter which concerned the univerſal church, and it was 
proper to ſee what would be done in other kingdoms, whoſe example the clergy and 
nobility of England were ſufficiently diſpoſed to follow. - | 
Enquiry into Henry had, a few years before, been declared by the pope be of full age, but | 
— it had been admitted only! in certain reſpects: he was now in his twentieth year, and 
rity. in a / great council held in February at Oxford, declared himſelf abſolutely major, and 
- _ that he would govern the realm by his on orders. This ſtep was ſuppoſed to be 
- » » taken by the advice of Hubert de Burgh; who was at the ſame time created earl of 
A. D. 1227. Kent, and his regency being expired, was acquitted of all accompts for ever 8. As he 
Vas in greater credit with his maſter than any other nobleman, he came likewiſe to 
be deemed the author of ſome other meaſures, which gave diſtaſte to ſuch as were 
affected thereby. Of this kind were the writs iſſued ꝰ to all ſheriffs throughout Eng- 
land. requiring all perſons that enjoyed liberties by the conceſſion of Henry's anceſtors, 
to produce their charters, and ſhew by what warrant they claimed them: M. Paris 


adds, that all, who had grants from him during bis minority, were likewiſe involved 

baggy 'Paris. % egg 107 166,” > V. Paris, p. 367. Fal. Paris, 367 4 Rymer, ©. | 
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in the ſame enquiryl This ws 6ertainly'a ſtep natural enough for a prince to make, Heway I. 
when he came to cake upon hitnſehf the conducting of his own affairs: yet the reli- 7 Bring. 
gious, ever ready to complain om any; even the flighteſt, occaſion, could: not forbear 
making # clarnoutr at being put to the expence of rene wing their charters.” It was 
probably in the —— chat u talliage was laid on all cities, burroughs, and 
demeſnes of the erowu ; and among the reſt on London: though perhaps it was not 

aſteſted there, as in biber places; But compounded fer by a groſs ſum; which was the 

uſuat method taken by the citiaens. Thus an ancient book in the archives of * Guild. 
hall informs us, trat the barons of Londbn agreed n Henry an aid for the recovery 
of his rights in France, ſoon dſter the death ef VIII; on condition it might 
not be made a precedent to their future detriment; which was guarded againſt by 
letters patent dated December 22 next following. Whether they paid the exact fam of 

$5000 marks or no, is ſcems e be the onely ground, that M. Paris had for his com- 

plaints on kae ibje@t; whieh de either did not underſtand, or _ grobily — 1 

ed. t ini ohe ori doutwoolymrong aan gud vo Dl : a 
IX — eertainly had a ſtreng hellsten alter che death of Pokey III, ins he Richard eat 
ſaw a minor, but twelve years eld on the throtic ef 'Byance; to malte an attempt for of, Comer 
the recovery of Normandie and Pleiten: and Wielt this view, hadl loſt no time in 

making alliances 3 with the count of La' Marthe, the Vicumte de Toltars, and Ferrand 
count of Flanders; granting to the firft conſiderable territories ee the caſtle 

of Londun, with à penſion —— —— annuity of the like 

value; which had been originally granted — lords bei 

gained over by Blanche, the queen mother f — — monk ren 

of Champagne, and others of che principal nobiliey of that country, being removed, he 

| thought i it moreadvifable to agree to a truee; which allowed his brother Richard to come 

over in May to England. Sor after, on the 300 of that month, he conferred on the 

young prince the dignity of earl'6f Cvrnwull, with all the Hinds belonging to the ho- 

nour; ſome ef which had been alienated in the time of cheir füher. s was the 

caſe of the mane of Berkbamftede; which had to Mulrran Nies, who do- 
fended the caſtle; when it was beſieged by Laws but Richard; thinking it inclutlec in 
the general words of his own grant, cauſed: poſſeſſion to be taken of it for himſelf. 

Waleran complaining of this viblence*, Henry'otdered his brother to reſtore it: but 

this he abſolutely refuſed, til pudginent was given b his peers in the caſe; 

the courſe of law required the petſon outed Megalty' be reinſtated in his poſſeſſion, 

before the parties could proceed tõ a trial. The orders were repeated with threats, 

but ſtill diſobeyed: and the earl a prehending ſome violence might be uſed to' force 
him to comply, quitted the court privately ;"and retired to his brother-in-law Milham 
earl Mareſchal; whom he found' at Marlberough, much 7 with "EY foe" his 

Gini of the caſtles of Curdigun and Caer muruben. t itari ud U 

"From thence the two earls went to cut ind the t to Ralf earl of Cheſter, 
the likelieſt man'to put them upon extreme meaſures, and to raiſe a diſturbanes in 
the kingdom. Lettets were accordingly ſent to convene the earls of "Gloucefter, 

Warenne, Hereford, Ferrers, and Warwitk; with a great many barons; and a ſtrong 

body of forces, at Stanford. Confiding in the ſtrengthi of their army, they ſent am F 
haughty meſſage to Herrry ; threatening to turn their armes againſt him, if he did not 

give his brother ſatisfaction, and grant ſome demands of * in relation to the char- 
ter of foreſts. They galned their point; à mesting was appointed, on Augiſ F, at 

Northampton: arid if Maltram was not deprived of Berkbamftede,"Richar# had ample 

amends made him, by the gratit'of all his mother s jointure ir Bln und- of the 

Ae that formerly belonged to the late count of Boulogne ;/ to which A . 


Clan. 11 I. III. m. 19. and Rot. F. mM. 8. a « Lib. Tar Phd Bete . col 1 2, 
* Rymer, i. 288, 289, 296. + . Paris and Additagy. p. 153. - Rymer, i. 286. 
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. Hzxzy III. differing therein from other writers, adds thoſe of the count of Bretagne, The con- 


"YD federate ſatisfied for the preſent with having ſtripped the crown of a conſider- 
* ne revenue, and with this experiment of Henry's yielding or timorous 
nature, retired to their homes: and leſt him to go on quietly for a ſhort time in the 
exerciſe of the government. His moſt remarkable acts of that kind are contained in 
two writs * ſent to Ireland; one for eſtabliſhing there the courteſy.of England in favour 
of huſbands, for which his father had formerly paſſed a charter, and left it under his 
F ſeal in the exchequer at Dublin; the other probably obtained at the inſtance of the 
that ſentence, to be ſeized by their bodies according to the cuſtom of England, till 
they made ſatisfaction to the church, as well for their offence, as the contempt. Theſe 
regulations were followed ſoon after, on March, in the next year with another writ, 


_ 


ordering all the laws and cuſtoms of England to be obſerved in Ireland. == 


4. P. 1228. Taz is only one of Henry's inſtitutions with regard to England, taken notice of 
LV by hiſtorians, as eſtabliſhed by him in a which he made ito the north, and in 


Turnaments 


forbidden, his return from ork; where he kept his riſimas. He had obſerved every where 
great defects in the weights and meaſures commonly uſed; and to redreſs a grievance 
from which the poor ſuffered, he ordered them all to be broke or burnt; appointing 
larger meaſures for corn, wine, and beer, and ordering a greater weight for loaves, un- 
der pain of ſevere ſines to be inflicted on offenders. But his attention to ſuch things 
was ſoon called off by the neceſſity he was under to guard againſt a turbulent nobility; 
who obſerving his want of vigour, and imagining they could frighten him into any 
grants, laboured to embroil the nation, in hopes of finding their private advantage in a 
general confuſion: and appointed frequent turnaments (, ſerving for ſo many pretences 

to. thoſe rendezvous, in which they were to form their confederacy, and ſettle their 

meaſures, for diſturbing the peace of the kingdom. To prevent this caballing, Henry, 

inſtead of exerting his on authority like a wiſe and great prince, had recourſe to 

Gregory IX; who, upon the death of Honorius III. on March 18, in the 8 

year, had ſucceeded to the papacy. This new, pope readily complied with his re- 

| queſt; iſſuing, on February 27, a bull againſt ſuch turnaments, forbidding the barons 
to engage in them on pain of excommunication and an interdict on their eſtates: and 

Henrys, as if he thought himſelf by this act of the papal power better warranted to 
| exerciſe. his own, ventured ſoon after to ſtop a turnament that had been appointed. 

This ſervice, however, did not hinder him from oppoſing the pope's encroachments , 

when he ſummoned by his briefs ſome Enghſh earls, ' abbots, and priors into foreign 

Grants to H was more complaiſant to Szephen archbiſhop of Canterbury; who on pre- 
1 tence of ſome old charters, never exerciſed or pleaded by his predeceſſors, claimed as 

Pargh. well an immunity, incaſe thieves eſcaped out of his priſon, as the amercements laid 

on the vaſſals and tenants of his church, either in the county-courts, or by the itinerant 

juſtices. The charters being diſputed, the prelate, conſcious perhaps of their weak- 

neſs, offered 3000 marks to have them admitted: and Henry, in return of this ſub- 
miſſive application, not only allowed them to be uſed, but remitted alſo the money, 

and at his requeſt pardoned his brother Simon Langton, who was made archdeacon 

of Canterbury. This grace he is ſaid to have done by advice, probably of Hubert de 

Burgh; who, though he was on other occaſions very ſtrenuous in aſſerting the rights 

of the crown, might think it improper to diſoblige the clergy at a time; when he was 

on no good terms with the nobility; who envied him for the greatneſs of his power, 
and the many rich manors* lately purchaſed by him, or granted to him by Henry's 

5 1 Rot. Pat. 11 H. III. 1. 12. Clauſ. 11 H. III. m. 22. Clauf. 12 H. III. =. 8. 3 M. Paris. 

Es . 5Clauſ. 12 H. III. n. 8. d. $ Chron, Dunflaple, p. 173. id. * Dugdale's 
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favour. This envy: was not leflened by a new grant“, which he now obtained, creat- Hznzy III. | | 
ing him j of England for lite, and giving him for the fame term. the govern= L pT 
ment of the caſtles of Dover (with the revenues of the port) Canterbury, Rocheſter, 1 
and with the fees of 1000 marks a year for the cuſtody of the three | | 
firſt; and of 200 for the laſt, which, however; in caſe of war with the Melſb was ſtill 
to be ated. This grant is ſaid to have been paſſed, for the defence of the 
realm, and by advice of the nobility: Site aho extlref Lina, 
Pembroke, Gloucefter, and Warenne, three biſhops, and fifteen barons. 
- HvnzzT was ſoon obliged to repair to his charge at Montgomery; an b 
which caſtle deſigning, with the aſſiſtance of the country people, to make the road 
through an adjoining wood more paſſable and ſecure for travellers, and being at work 
in clearing the thickets, were attacked on a ſudden by the Welſb, ſeveral of them killed, 
and the reſt forced to retire into the caſtle; which was inſtantly beſieged. Henry, 
marching in perſon to raiſe the ſiege, either cut down, not without great labour and 
difficulty, or burnt the wood (which was five deagues long) as far as a religious houſe a 
called Kery; from whence the ſcutage 5 of two marks a knight's fee levied on account | 
of this expedition, was ſtyled the ſcutage of Kery. The houſe, which uſed to ſerve 
for a retreat to the Melſb, was likewiſe. burnt: but the ſituation of the place a 
in a manner impregnable, the juſticiary, with Henry's conſent, ordered a fortreſs to be 
there erected. Before it could be ſiniſhed, the army ſuffered greatly for want of pro- 
viſions: and the parties, ſent out ta provide or convoy them, were frequently attacked 
by the enemy; many ſlain, and M. de Brauiiſe taken priſoner. Theſe diſadvantages 
were owing chiefly to the treachery of the nobility and chief officers in Henry's camp; 
who, whilſt they pretended to be in his ſervice, were in league with Leæwellin, gave 
him intelligence, and all the help they could, to'obſtrud, delay, and defeat the enter- 
prize. This appeared. at laſt fo evidently to Henry, that he reſolved to give the work 
over, after having ſpent near three months about it: and came to an agreement with 
Lewellin to demoliſh it, upon being paid 3000 marks for his charges, and that the 
right owner of the land of Kery-ſhould hold it as a fief of the ctown of England. 
STEPHEN LAxd ron dying this year, on + July q, the monks of Chrift Church had pan of 
| choſen Walter de Hemeſham, one of their own convent, to ſucceed him in the ſee of 1; oof Cop. 
Canterbury : but Henry refuſed to confirm the election of a man, whoſe father had be 
been convicted of theft, and hanged as a felon. The biſhops of the province like- 
wiſe objected to him, as well on acoount of his ſcandalous life and converſation, as 
becauſe he bad been elected without their concurrence or approbation.: and both c 
theſe parties ſent agents to Rome, to preyent his being confirmed. Malter going * 
' thither himſelf to ſollicite his cauſe, was upon examination found inſufficient: and _ 
his election being adjudged null, the pope reſerved to himſelf the nomination of an 8 =_ 
archbiſhop. All the Engliſb agents joined in recommending; Nichard, chancellor of 4 
Lincoln, a man of a graceful perſon, unblemiſhed life, and univerſal learning: and be- | br 
ing named accordingly, he was conſecrated, ESR pellbg te a 
| bn of Rocheſter, on Trinity Sunday, at Canterbury. | 
Tux promotion of a perſon of loch diftingridhed.merie, ought, not natneally dn be 4 D. 1229. 
r to any corrupt motive; yet M. Pari repreſents his nomination, as an effect of "68 4% 
the promiſes of the Engliſb agents, ratified by their conſtituents, to give the pope a 2 
tenth of all the moveables of the laity, as well as clergy, throughout England, Wales, * be cle. 
and Jreland, to maintain his war againſt the emperor, It is but juſt on this occaſion 
to obſerve, that the ſuggeſtion doth-not tally well with the circumſtances he relates of 
the affair; the cauſe did not begin to be heard till the firſt of Mancb; and took up 
ſome time in being argued, e to the eee uſual ae of the * | 
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Hxxa x III. conſiſtory. When it was reſolved to vacate Walter's election, a reaion, leſs ſcandal- 
T1225 
1229. 


Henry pro- 

poſes an ex- 
pedition a- 
gainſt France, 


particular grievances: and had gained all the Chiefs, except Peter Muuclerc count of 


* 
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ous than his debauching a nun, and getting children on her, was to be found; and he 
was to be formally examined in order to lay it on his infufficiency. No pope had 
ever yet taken upon him to name an archbiſhop of Canterbury, without 2 previous 


election of ſome kind or other: and Gregory's reſerving the:nomination-to-hinaſelf 


muſt be a ſurprize to the Engh/h agents; who were afterwards to. ſollicite the dar- 
dinals, as well as the pope, in-R:chord's behalf; to ſend for freſh initrud@tions to Eng- 
land; and to receive thence the biſhops; as well as Henry's, lettety,} ratifying their 
promiſes. All this could not welt be tranſacted in to months, and before April 2, 
when (the ſame author ſays) the parliament wis held at Wfminfier; in which'the 
pope's nuncio produced his letters, and propoſed a tenth of the: moveables of the 
clergy and laity ; a propoſition that was complied-with by the former, but rejected 
by the latter. The truth of the matter ſeems to be this: Gregory; diſtreſſed by the 
emperor Frederic, demanded (as his predeceſſors had often done in the like caſes): a 
tenth of the revenues of the clergy thrbughout Europe; and the French accotdingly 
granted him a tenth at this time in as ample a manner, as they had done it to 8. Louis 
for his croiſade againſt the A/bigeots. - The like demand, and no other, was made of 
the Engli/h clergy, who would fain' have compounded for a groſs ſum: but being 
diſſuaded by Stephen de Segrave, a very ſelfiſh man; bribed by the nuncio, from that 
method, they granted it upon all kinds of the profits of prelacies and beriefices, with- 
out any deductions for debts or expences. As ſoon as the temth-was given; it was 
levied in the moſt oppreſſive manner; 'the-prelates\being forced; by the threats of 
excommunication and interdicts, to advance it immediately, before they had collect- 
ed it of the inferior clergy, and to pain or ſell their plate for chat purpoſe; To raiſe 
the money with greater expedition, the nuncio had brought certain uſurers with him 
to ſupply the indigent; who being neceſſitated to borrow at any rate, were 
utterly ruined. Theſe grievances, affecting all the clergy (except thoſe of the county 
palatine of Cheſter, where the earl would not ſuffer the tenth to be levied) could not 
fail of raiſing terrible clamours; which are not always confined to what is really fact: 
and M. Paris is a writer too apt to exaggerate on ſuch occaj,nnanns. 

Donixò theſe tranſactions, the queen mother of France had employed herſelf in 
ſtrengthening her ſon's authority in that kingdom: and had prevented the revolt 
concerted between the counts of Champagne, La Marche, and Bretagne, by making 
them all advantageous conceſſions. She had quelled an inſurrection actually raiſed, 
not long after, by the two laſt of theſe, in conjunction with Philip count of Bolggni 
(uncle to the king, and on that account pretending to the regency) and other no- 


blemen, under pretence of a quarrel with the count of Champagne, whom ſhe had 


gained over entirely to her intereſts,- She had much increaſed the power of the crown 


by a treaty, made with the count of Taulumſe; by which a conſiderable part of his 


territories were yielded immediately to France, and the ſucceſſion of the reſt, after 
the count's deceaſe, ſecured by the marriage of his daughter Jane to Alpbonſo count 
of Poitiers, the king's brother. She had, by her wiſe and vigorous meaſures, kept all 
the leſſer vaſſals of the crown quiet, though naturally turbulent, and complaining of 


Hretagne. This prince was not fatisfied with the terms he had at firſt accepted, being 
the marriage of his daughter Ialande to Jubn, one of her younger ſons, and the 'poſ: 


ſeſſion of the capital, with all the province, of Anjou which lay within the dioceſt of 
Angers, till that young prince attained the age of twenty-one; twelve years where: 
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of were then wanting. Peter, after uſing all his endeavours to fpirit up a revolt 
„ had applied to the court of Eagland for aſſiſtance: the archbiſhop of 
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1 
Bourdeaux came allo. from. the apbility: of Guierme and Poitou;. n deputies Henzy III. 


from thoſe of Var mandie, in che beginning of this year, to London) Their common J 51223 


buſineſs was, to ſollicite Henry to come over in-perſon; at the head of a ſtrong army 
into. thoſe countries, and to aſſure him, they would. all be ready with horſe and armes 

to aſſiſt him in,the r of he foreign Ken d roar bx abs Kings 
of England. 14 b-19io%9s 
Henry, bad f few 3 of his own, "that he was ever governed by thoſe 
«boat him; yet he ſoems always to have had a violent paſſion for recovering thoſe loſſ 
dominions: but he could not gratify it at this time, by reaſon of the truce with 


Franze till ſubliſting *. This appears evidently ta have been the teaſon, hy the 


deputies were ſent back, without any immediate effect of their. negotiation: but the 
truce expiring on July a r, he propoſed an expedition thither, and ſummoned all the 
nobility and gentry; of England to attend him at Portſmouth immediately after Mi- 
chaelmas. M. Paris ſays, that a greater number of Engliſb forces aſſembled there on 
this. occaſion, than had ever been known on the like before; beſities a vaſt multi- 
tude that came thither from treland, Wales, Gallneay, and Scat land but there not 
being ſhips enough to tranſport, fo vaſt an army, Henry was 1g incenſed againſt Hu, 


bert the juſticiary; upon whom he laid the blame, that he drew, his ſword, and would 


have killed him, had he not been prevented; a ſtory, that doth, not, agree very well, 


either with that prince's temper; or the reſt of. his conduct. [Thexeaſons, hy the 


expedition did not go on, are obvious: there was not money enough provided, to de- 
fray its charges, and to pay ſuch an infinite number of ſtipendiaries; no tax having 
been laid for that purpoſe, unleſs perhaps a talliage 3 on the cities, towns, and de- 
meſnes of the crown, which was not yet levied. The repairing of ſuch, unuſual 
numbers to the place of rendezvous was ſo ſurprizing and unexpected, that the 
parations, of 1 ſhips and victuals for, an nene, cannot be ſuppoſed. ſi Au 
ficient for ſo prodigious an army. The forces, after their aſſembling, neither had 
time to embark; nor was it intended they ſhould, before the arrival of the count of 
Bretagne, who Was to be the eonducter of the enterprize?: and he landing, on 
October 9, at Portſmouth, agreed with the council of war in opinion, that it was too 


dangerous to put to ſea, and improper to engage in ſuch an expedition, in the winter 


ſeaſon; and therefore it was more adviſable to defer it till the Eater following. | 
Upon: this advice;, the forces were diſmiſſed; and the count having obtained a grant 


of, the honour of. Righmong, and done homage to Henry, returned home with adum 
of gooo marks in ready money. This was.deemed a ſupply ſufficient for the defence 
of his country, till Henrys arriyal: who haying parted with the count, made a pro- 


grels into the north, and paſſed the Chriſtmas . rt rk: where Alexander king of War 


end made bim à viſit. 


$4 4 


Tux count of Rratorne, abbr by. — aeg of min (arcouts, carcied, his A. P. 1230. 
preſumption; 8 5 as to publiſh a declaration}, ſetting forth his pretended grievances, — V - 


and. renouncing his. vaſlalage, to the king of France, whom he would no longer ac- 
knowledge for Hiseſovereign. This was delivered,,on. Jannary 301 to Louis a Saumur, 
by a knight-templar, ſent expreſly by the count, fot that purpoſe: and that prinee loſt 
no. time in taking meaſures, io guard againſt his fleſigns, and 40, pupiſh his inſalence. 
He fell the very next month into en; and after. a ſiege of forty days, took Angers, 
reducing at the dame time the, reſt, of the province; nor wayld his conquęſts have 
ſtopt there, if the great lords. and. other, vaſſals of the crownz,whoſe lands had been 
waſted in their abſence by the count of Champagne, had, not-quixted. the army, upon 
rhe expiration of the, uſual teryi.of-zheir;leryices;e.,Phoſe;londs-yyere in: truth ſecret 
(Favourers of the count of Bretagne, and extremely;jealous of poy1aggrandizipg of de 
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Henzvy Hl. royal power, which they conſidered as a lefſening of their own: and readily catched 


S >, T- 
7 D. 1226, it that 
23” athed 


for retiring; the count would ec, in all probability, have been 
before the arrival of the Engl/h. It was expected, that their forces would 
be very numerous and well provided, the prelates and nobility having granted a ſcutage 
of three marks a knight's fee*, towards the charge of the expedition. Henry had 
appointed the rendezvous of his army, on April 7, at Reading : and embarking on the 
zo of the ſame month at Portſmouth, landed on May 3, at S. Malo, with ſome of 
his forces ; the reſt putting, as the wind allowed them, into other ports of Bretagne. 
He was there received by the count with great honours; had ſeveral caſtles put into 
His hands; and abundance of the nobility of the province, waiting upon him, fwore 
fealty, and did him homage. 

Tur king of France chief apprehenſions were on the fide of Poztou, and the pro- 
vinces he poſſeſſed in Guienne: and to prevent any danger in thoſe quarters, he took 
care to make up all matters with the counts of La Marche and Toulouſe by new trea- 
ties, in which they found their advantage. Peter Mauclerc was alſo, by the court 
of peers, adjudged to have forfeited all right to the dutchy or cuſtody of Bretagne, 
which was to be put into the hands of his ſon and danghter (whoſe guardian he was) 
as ſoon as they came of age: and ſome of the Breton nobility, either having the intereſt 
of thoſe children much at heart, or fearing to fall under the dominion of the Engliſb, 
offered their ſervice to Louis. This prince, upon advice of Henry's landing, had re- 
turned to Angers, in order to obſerve his motions, and oppoſe his entrance into Poitau: 
but ſeeing his adverſary did not ſtir from Nantes, he advanced with his forces towards 
it, and fate down before Ancenis, a town on the Lore, about ſeven leagues diſtant from 
| the other. Whilſt he was at the ſiege of this place, Andrew de Vitre, Henry d. Auau- 
Four, and Ralf de Pougeres, three of the principal noblemen of Bretagne, came to his 
camp in June, and did him homage. Ancenzs was taken, with Oden, and ſome other 
caſtles ſeated ſtill nearer Nantes, without any attempt of the Enghſb to relieve them; 
Henry lying {till all the while in the laſt of thoſe places, and paffing his time in feaſt- 
ing and jollity, as if he came to Bretagne only to take his diverfion. This Rate of 
ination was not agreeable, either to the temper, or the conſtitutions, of the Engiih; 
whoſe time being ſpent in hard drinking and other exceſſes, the army grew fickly, 
and mouldered away continually, © 1 * B 


Lors, ſeeing no likelihood of an action, thought he could beſt employ his time 
in making up the differences between the counts of Boulogne, Champagne, Flanders, 
Bar, and others of his nobility, which were a great obſtruction to his ſervice. With 
this view he quitted Anjou; and the regent managed that affair with ſo much addreſs, 
that ſhe ſucceeded in it: and the accommodation was finiſhed in September at Com- 
piegne. During his abſence from the frontiers of Bretagne, ſome” propoſitions were 
made to Henry 3, by Full and William Paynel, two brothers, of an ancient family in 
Normandie; who came to Nantes, accompanied by fixty knights, preſſing Henry to 
invade their country, and aſſuring him of an eafy-conqueſt. Several of the Norman 
nobility had undoubtedly ſomme pretenſions to lands in England; and may, on that ac- 
count, be ſuppoſed willing to return under the obedience of this crown, if they had 
not other lands in the territories of France of the Ike value, which they might loſe by 
their defetion. But the French government was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed in Normandie; 
the frontiers of the country towards Bretagne were ſo well guarded; there was ſo vaſt 
a difference between the wiſe and vigorous' meaſures which appeared in all the con- 
duct of Louis, and the careleſs, unſteady, timorous, and weak management of thoſe 
of Henry, and between the ſituation of the two crowns, that there was very little 
likelihood of a revolt's being attended witch facceſs, and no reaſonable man would 
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care to riſque his all upan fo uncertais and il-grounded an cxpedation. Malcontents Hexzv III. 
ar apt to magnify matters, and to fancy that all the world will adopt their paſſions, I . 
engage in their quarrels, and look upon their grievances in the ſame light as they would | 
their own: they generally find their miſtake; and it is for this reaſon, their repre- | 
2 ſentations are always ſuſpected. The lands in England, which had been forfeited by 
a | the anceſtors of the Paynelt and other Normens, upon their ſubmiſſion to Philip Au- 

i —— —ů——— and the bare promiſe | 
of reſtoring them would have put the nation, too much divided already, into ſuch a | 


flame, as might have overturned: the government, een 
the vaſt ſums of money neceſſary for the reduction of Normandie. 

THest were probobly ſons: of the reaſns, which engaged Aer dt hb to dif- 
ſuade Henry from hearkening to the ſuggeſtions of the Payneli, and marching into the 
heart of that country with u diforderly and ſickly army, not equal to the enterprize. 

It was perhaps ſome knowledge of his ſentiments on this ſubject, which, added to his 

known. prudence and love of his. country, his excellent talents, ſound j and 
*N great experience, made the Engl/þ earls and barons fo earneſt for his going abroad 
1 with Henry, in hopes of keeping, by his influence, the young prince from raſh 
1 meaſures; the biſhop of Clzchefler and Stephen: de Segrave being appointed guardians 
of the realm, and the latter to act as juſticiary during his abſence. There ſeems like -. 
wiſe to have been another, and that an indiſputable, objection to the enterprize of 
Normandie; there was actually a truce at that time with France: and though there 
is no proof of the exact time of its commencement, it is reaſonable to preſume it 
made ſoon after the taking of Ancenis, and before he left Aist and there is un- 
doubted evidence, of its not expiring till Aug 29, and af its being renewed and 
continued till the 8 of | September. Henry could not, therefore; employ bis army 
| better, during that ceſſation of hoſtilities, than in marching into Gyterne to receive 
91 the homage of the nobility, and ſettle his affairs in that cnuntxy. He ſtaid there till 
1 September 6; when he diſpatehed two embaſiidors to rene the truce with Lows : 

8 but the treaty ſeems nat to have taken effect. ſince as he paſſed through Poitar; in his 
return to Neates, where e . henry APP TOR- AN=E 
caſtle of Mircheas. | 1290729 tnf od Jon lud mo! 

Ne enen now extcredingly reiluceB by Geknoſy/theofſett of fitocaper 
ae e and a new way of living: and Herryreſolvingtoreturn home, came 
to an agreement * with the count' of Bretagne, to aſſiſt him with 400 knights, and 
100 horſe, as long as he was at war with Fronce, and to pay him 6900 marks/asſ00n 
a5 he got back to'Eagland; where he arrived on Ofober 26, landing at Port/mauth*; 
Thus ended an expedition, carried on at an infinite expence, and attended with the 
deſtruction of a vaſt multitude: of men; particularly of the nobility ; Gilbert earl of 
Glouceſter, Raimond de Burgh, Nigel de Moubray, and abundance of the moſt-con-+ 
ſiderable, Iaſing their lives, not in auy glorious: action or attempt, but-cither by acci :. 
dent. or by diſeaſes arifing from luxury and riot; -whillt others: were thereby utterl g 
impoveriſhed, and farced to fell their horſes; equipage, and armour; for ſubſi 
and to get back to their own, country in à very diſtreſſed condition. The earls: 
Chefier, Albemarle, and Mareſchal were leſt behind in Bretagne, with a body of 500 
knights, and 1000 ſtipendiary gentlemen; war being in thoſe days chiefly carriad on 
by horſe, and maſt of the ſervice conſiſting in ſudden incurſions into the enemy's = 
country. Thus theſe commanders, ſoon after Henry's departure, making an introad 
into Anjau, took Chateau-Gontier and Chatatmenf fur: Sorte, burnt than, and de- 
malithed:their walls. They mirched afterwarũis to ae frontierm af Marmandie, here 


| the earl of Chefter had corp S. Torn 4 Bread, e ee the 
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out the ſame time from the Holy Land, fouiid 
Henrys expe- 
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Hexzv III. county of Avranches, which had belonged to his anceſtors: but all their ſucceſs ter- 
zg minated;in taking ind deſtroying Pokrorſon; not veinß Able to maks any further ad- 

Vunce into the country. Wilkam earl Mareſobal died ir the beginning of the April 
following; being ſucceeded by his bother Richard} who after che three years truce 
concluded with Francs ons July 5j returntd with the carls of Cher and Albemarle 

to England; where a new aid, viz: ''a forticth part of all the moveables of che no- 

bility and others, as well of the regular and ſecular clergy; as of the laity, had been 

lately granted by the common council and afſent of all: the prelates;/ barons, and great 
men of the kingdom. A ſcutage likewiſe of three marks a knight's fee, termed for 
diſtinction's ſake 3 the ſcurage F Poitou after the king's firſt paſſages uo Bretagne, was 

raiſed upon the prelates and barons: a writ being iſſued in favour of the former] to 

declare it ſhould be no preced ent. 4 1 20 6 call mer wan 1 oer 

4. D. 123. Tux abovementioned noblemen, with Peter biſhop of #71chafter; whocathe home 


SELF 


Heury im the maches of Wales, 
dition into making war upon Lewellin, ' This prince had, in A. D. 1228, taken . d, Bruuuſẽ 
al., priſoner in a ſkirmiſh near Montgomery; and s had) in tile year fold wing, ſet hien at 
liberty upon the payment of 3000 marks for his ranſam. He hadchfterwards takers 
William again by ſurprize, and put him to an ignominiòus denthi ether Gut of am ill- 
founded jealouſy of his having been too familiar wich his wife during his captivity; 
or out of an old invetetate hatred to his family. It was not the onely enormity; 

which Henry's abſence in Bretogneencoutaged the princes his vaſſals to commit: the 
king of Connaght had broken out into an open infutreQion with a very numerous army: 
but was routed and taben priſoner; 20,000 of his followers being ſlam in the action 
Lewellin was not ſo ſooh reduced; he had been ſurmmoned to Shrewſbury, tol amſwer 
for his conduct, and ola: paſs had been ſent him for that purpbſe: but inſteadd of 
coming thither, Rechad waſted the Engl;/b marches, from Brecimet nortiiward to 
Montgomery, deſtroying; caſtles, and making great depredations; * Hamy, marchin 
againſt him with an army, re- edified Maude caſtle; ſeveral actions enſued with 
rious ſucceſs; and a proclamation was iſſued, invitimg the ib to invadle Wales, ' and 
aſſuring them of grants of ſuch lands of the V as they could get into their poſ- 
ſeſſion. Leſt theſe meaſures ſhould not be effectual enough for reducing the M eſſb to 
a ſubmiſſion; application was made to the pope; who ſent orders to Ris nuncio John 
de Ferentino,' to excommunicate all perſons that diſturbed the peace of England. 
Lewellin had as yet held but, being much favoured: in his incurſions and procredings, 
by Ralf earl of Cheer t but when he found himſelf, with twelve of his principal 
barons, denounced excbmmunicate in all the churches of Englanu, he thought fit, in 
order to prevent the execution and ill effects of that cenſure, to vonſent to a truce; 
which being to expire: at the nett &. Anurem, wa aſterwards obntinũed for a year 


Rom v0) to gonchrgds bas ANA. e Wa Aw vw mn on ud) 
Edmund - -1IW KtLET theſe things paſſed on the fide of Wakes; Richard archbiſhop bf Canterbury 
biſhop of an- died on Auguſt 37in Tay; S having been at Num tel cnplain of therabbot bf S. u- 
, guftme's for refuſing to be conſecrated by him, and io Nabeùr the jhſticiary, for hin- 
dering his recovering poſſeſſion uf the eaſtle vf Timbridee:” Th caſtle was part of 
the eſtate of the great family of Chro, to which ir liad been granted by the Cl 3 
in-exchanpe for lands: ln'Normandiex! and had been ever nne held of tho cron, and 
enjoyed by the heirs of that family i Gibert, carl of Gloceffer and Cl, dying at the 
larter end of the laſt year; it had been ſelzed into the: hands of the crown, and the 
wardſhip of the young, earl granted to Habvrr; who oppoſed Richor#s/pretenſions to 
the cuſtody of the caſtle, ' founded on iss having been held: of the ſeb Cunterbury before 
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the Conqueſt. Hubert, as chief juſticiary, was obliged, by the duty of his office, to Hina N. 
aſſert the rights of the crown on this occaſion : yet the archbiſhop, with an heat and J D. 
raſhneſs not to be excuſed, ſince he ought not to have ated as a judge in his own cauſe, 
to excommunicate him, and all concerned in the cuſtody of Ti:bridge 
caſtle. Roger de'Canteloup was ſent to Rome to maintain the cauſe of the crown: 
and ſeems to hive carried his point; the pope having on July 20, about a fortnight 
before Richard's death, iſſued a bull 2, directed to the archbiſhops and biſhops of Eng- 
land, and forbidding them to excommunicate the king's juſticiaries, ſheriffs, or bailifts, 
for maintaining the rights of the crown in caſtles and other poſſeſſions, The arch- 
biſhop, baffled in the original cauſe of his complaint againſt the juſticiary, but ſtill full 
of reſentment againſt him, ſought revenge in another manner: and accuſed him to the 
pope, of having married a cobſfin of his former wife, contrary to the papal canons, 
This former wife was Iſabel, grand-daughter of Robert earl of Glouceſter, natural ſon 
of Henry I, and his preſent wife, Margaret of Scotland, being daughter of Ermen- 
garde, whoſe grandmother Conflance, viſcounteſs Beaumont, was another of the ſame 
king's natural children, though by a different mother, * hence aroſe the pretended con- 
fanguinity between theſe wives, which was urged againſt Habert's laſt marriage, It 
was ſo remote, that when the marriage was contracted, with the approbation of all 
4 the nobility both of England and Scotland, no body had thought, either of the ob- 
4 jection, or of a diſpenſation to remove it: but being now ſtarted, it proved, ſoon after, 
a ſerious affair to Hubert; when his enemies, bent upon his ruin, were at a loſs to 
find out matters of accuſation againſt him, to ſerve for a colour to their proſecution, 

Uyon archbiſhop Richard's deceaſe, the monks of Canterbury choſe Ralf de Ne- 
ville 3, biſhop of Chichefter and chancellor of the kingdom, for his ſucceſſor: and 
Henry was ſo well pleaſed with their choice, that he put him immediately into the 
poſſeſſion of the temporalties of the ſee; Raff was a man of ſtrift juſtice, true for- | 
titude, and inflexible integrity: but theſe qualities, which had gained him an uni- | 
verſal eſteem, cauſed him to be rejected at the court of Rome, upon Simon Langton's | | 
ſuggeſtion, that if he was advanced to that dignity, he would not reſt, till he had 
diſengaged the crown from the homage and tribute paid to that court by Jahns con- | 
ceſſion, and would be ſupported in his meaſures by all the kingdom. Such was the | 
reaſon, why Ra, s election was ſet aſide; two others made by the monks were re- 
jected in the ſame manner: but that of Edmund, treaſurer of the church of Saliſbury, 

being made by the monks at the popes own recommendation; was at laſt confirmed, 

THERE was at this time a general clamour over England againſt the court of Rome, Riots on xc. * | 
on account of the great numbers of the beſt benefices engroſſed by Nalian prieſts, who count of the | 
drew away the treaſure of the kingdom; biſhops and lay-patrons being inhibited to Y 
preſent natives, till thoſe foreignets were preferred. The pope, to give ſome faint | 
hopes of this grievance being redreſſed in time, had publiſhed a bull +, allowing pa- 
trons to preſent to churches, whenever the Falians that held them ſhould die: but 
this was too flow a remedy to ſatisfy the eager defires, of ſuch as had been 
for redreſs. They entered into affociations: and ſent letters under a ſeal engraved 

with two ſwords, to biſhops and chapters, warning them, not to favour the encroich- 
ments of the Romans, or give them any aſſiſtance, under pain of having their houſes 
burnt, and their farms deſtroyed. The like menaces were ſignified to the religious | 
houſes that farmed the livings of Nalians, in caſe they remitted any of the rents abroad: | 
nor were they without effect. One Cincio, a Roman clergymati, and prebendary of 
S. Paul's, was ſeized on the road near St. Alban's by men in vizards; kept confined for | 
five weeks; and forced at laſt to compound at an high rate for his liberty. The barns | | 
of the Talian clergy were broke open; and their corn either given to the poor, or ſold | 
| 

| 
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publickly: if the civil magiſtrate offered to interpoſe in the caſe, the aſſociators pro- 
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man clergy were to take refuge in monaſteries, to ſecure their perſons, 

— the biſhops with conniving at theſe diſorders, in a letter, 
which he wrote to Henry; ¶ repreſenting his own and predeceflors merits and ſervices 
to him and his father; complaining, not only of the outrages abovementioned, 
4 but alſo of the ill treatment of his nuncios and miniſters ; one of theſe being cut 
in pieces, another left half dead, their bulls troden under foot, and their credentials 
« torn in pieces; and inſiſting on a ſpeedy reparation of damages, as well as puniſh- 
«© ment of the malefators,” For this end, inquifitions * were made in the different 
parts of the realm, where theſe violences had been committed: and it was found that 
ſcarce any order of men was free from the guilt of encouraging them ; ſome biſhops 
and dignified clergymen, as well as knights and other laymen, being concerned there- 
in, either as actors, or at leaſt as favourers of their proceedings, Several ſheriffs, and 
their under-officers, involved in the ſame guilt, were either impriſoned, or forced to 
fly: nor did Hubert de Burgh eſcape unaccuſed, for having ſcreened them from pro- 
ſecution, At laſt Robert de Tavenge, an handſome brave young knight, who, under 
the borrowed name of M. Ii iiber, had been the captain of the rioters, came with fiv 
gentlemen attending him, to Henry's preſence: and owning himſelf the ringleader in 
all theſe violences, declared he had done them out of hatred to the Romans, and in 
revenge for their endeavours to bereave him of the onely church he had in his patron- 
age ; and that he had rather be unjuſtly excommunicated for a time, than ſuffer him- 
{elf to be deprived of his benefice illegally. He was adviſed to go to Rome, for abſo- 
lution from the cenſures, denounced by the biſhop of London and ten other Engh/h 

againſt all concerned in thoſe riots: and Henry lent with him letters, certify- 
ing his right, and ing him to the pope's indulgence. 


A. D. 1232 RoserT's frank confeſſion of the cauſe, original, and progreſs of the late riots, 
— 


Fall and 
ſecution 
Hubert de 


Burgh, 


proved more beneficial to himſelf, than ſerviceable to Hubert de Burgh, whom it 
cleared ? from being the author thereof: bare ſuſpicion, how flight ſoever, being a 


ſufficient handle to work the ruin of a miniſter, ſupplanted in the good graces of a 
weak prince by a new and worthleſs favourite, wanting to eſtabliſh his power, Hu- 
bert was ſon to a brother of . V. Fitz Aldelme, who was ſteward of the houſhold, 
and governor of Ireland, under Henry II, and from whom the great families of the 
Burghs, earls of Uſer and Clanricarde, are deſcended. He was early diſtinguiſhed by 
his parts and judgment; being employed by king Richard, and ſent by Jobn on an 
embaſſy, to treat of a marriage for him with a daughter of the king of Portugal. In 
the third of the latter's reign, being chamberlain of his houſhold, he was conſtituted 
warden of the marches of Wales: and, beſides other poſts, was made governor of Dover 
caſtle. Normandie being ſoon after invaded by Philip Auguſt, Hubert was made governor 


of Falaiſe, the moſt important place, in the er part of the country: it was in this 4 


command, that he gave one of the nobleſt proofs that could be given of a man's inte- 


grity, in refuſing to execute Johns orders for the murder of his nephew Arthur, 


then a priſoner in the caſtle, Being afterwards appointed governor of Chinon in 
Touraine, he maintained that fortreis for a year, after all the reſt of the province had 
tamely ſubmitted to Philip; nor was it taken by ſtorm at laſt, till he had been danger- 
ouſly wounded in the aſſault. When Louis, the ſon of that victorious monarch, in- 
vaded England with a French army, ſupported by moſt of the nobility of this realm, 
and every thing fell before him, almoſt without oppoſition, it was Hubert, who, 
by his gallant defence of Dover caſtle, firſt put a ſtop to the progreſs of his armes: 
and ſaved the realm from being over-run by foreigners. It was by his influence in 
the Cinque Ports, that an Engliſh ſquadron was manned, and under his command that 
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4; who ſceing all his hopes blaſted by that diſaſter, was forced to depart the 
kingdom. Theſe were ſervices of the higheſt importance to his country: yet he did 
not acquire more glory by capacity he ſhewed in his military com- 
mands, than he deſerved the eſteem of the world by his juſtice and integrity in the 
civil poſts which he filled, of chief juſticiary from about two years before the death 
of Jabm, and of guardian of the realm from the deceaſe of I illiam earl Mareſchal; 
aſſerting on all occaſions the rights of the crown, as well againſt the encroachments 


of the court of None, as againit the uſurpations of the moſt potent of the Engh/b no- 


- bility, who had ſeized on its caſtles and demeſnes, Theſe two powers, alike diſ- 


obliged, now united their efforts to effect his ruin: and carried their point, through 
the weakneſs of a prince, who knew not how to judge of men, or to value fo honeſt; 
uſeful, and excellent a miniſter, 

Amond all the enemies which this conduct had created him, there was none 
more violent in his reſentment, or that did him more miſchief than Peter des Roches, 
biſhop of Wincheſter ; a crafty and ambitious man, much better qualified, by his 
genius and talents, for a military charge, than for the paſtoral care of a dioceſe, He 
had been raiſed to that ſee in A. D. 1205, by John" ; who, nine years after, made 
him juſticiary of England, in order to ſuppreſs and ſubdue the nobility of the king- 
dom. It was with this view, that he exerciſed the power of his great office in the 
moſt arbitrary manner; being for that reaſon deemed one of the moſt iniquitous of 
John's councellors, and the chief inftrument of thoſe violent meafures, which drove 
the enraged barons into an inſurrection, that had liked to have enſlaved the nation to 
a foreign power, and laid the foundation. of other miſchiefs not yet removed. The 
treaty of Runimede naturally put an end to a power he had ſo ill uſed: and Hubert, 
who had been one of Jubn s commiſſioners in it, was appointed juſticiary. In Henry's 
time, upon the earl Mareſcbal s death, Peter had been joined with Hubert in the re- 
gency of the kingdom: but not caring to concur in the meaſures agreed on for ſe- 
curing its quiet, by a reſtitution to the crown of the caſtles which had been ſeized by 
private perſons; and pretending to go abroad on a vow of pilgrimage, the whole 
power of that charge was in a ſhort time, by the advice of a great council of the 
nation, veſted in Hubert alone, This , in favour of the latter, ſate heavy on 
the mind of the haughty prelate; who reſolved to ruin his rival; and being returned 
lately from the Holy Land full of glory for his military counſels and actions, which had 
contributed greatly to the ſucceſs of the Frederic, he uſed all the means in 
his power to deſtroy Hubert's credit with his maſter, It was neceſſary firſt to inſinuate 
himſelf into Henry's good graces; who being fond of pomp and feaſting, Peter in- 
vited him to paſs the laſt riſimas holidays with him at Winchefter; entertaining him 
there with ſuch a magnificence?, and diſtributing jewels, gold and ſilver plate, and 
other ſumptuous preſents among his attendants, and the nobility then aſſembled, with 
ſuch a profuſion, as was fit only for a royal coronation, Thus eaſily getting into 
Henry's favour, he ſoon gained ſuch an aſcendant over him, as to engage him, on 
July 29, to turn Hubert out of his poſt of juſticiary, though he had a grant of it for 
CES his governments, even that of Dover caſtle, which he had defended 
0 ; and to beſtow all thoſe employments upon Stephen de Seghiave, an itinerant 
juſtice, Hubert was — —— of ihr, "ahd of all the lands, 
which had formerly been granted him by letters patent, as a reward for his ſervices. 
- A DISCARDED miniſter hath but few friends to ſtand by him in his diſgrace: and 
Hubert now found himſelf deſerted by all the world, except by Lukz archbiſhop of 
Dublin, and Ralf de Neville lord chancellor, and biſhop of Chichefit+ ; two prelates of 
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defence of the nation: all theſe ſeized the opportunity of wreaking their unjuſt te- 
ſentments upon a man, whom the maſter, he had ſerved ſo faithfully, had given up to 
the rage of his enemies. Hubert had been for eighicen years in the poſt of juſti- 
ciary ; and during moſt of that time, had been entruſted with the adminiſtration of 
the realm; and nothing can give one a ſtronger idea of his rare abilities, prudence, 
integrity, and impartial juſtice, than the loſs his enemies were at to find any criminal 
matter to object to his conduct. It was ſifted thoroughly ; publick notice was given 


to all the world to bring in complaints againſt him; and every mean raſcal was en- 


couraged to hope, that the accuſing him would be the 


charged with accomptsof money, which he had never touched, and which having been 


collected by the proper officers appointed to receive them, had been duely accompted 
for by them, and acquittances given them in the exchequer, In ſhort, nothing was 
objected to him, but what was trifling, ridiculous, or evidently falſe ', and which he 
was always ready to anſwer in the king's courts, os to ſtand to the judgment of his 
peers, if brought to a trial: and in Henry's letters patent, containing an apology for 
the proſecution of Hubert, it is imputed only to-the orders which that prince had 
received from the pope*, and the outrages offered to the Lalian clergy ; of which 
however (as appeared from the inquiſitions taken by the biſhop of Vincbeſter, and 


other enemies of his, who were the pope's delegates in the examination of that affair) 


he was entirely innocent. 

HvsxzxT had ſtill reaſon to dread every thing from the malice of his enemies, 
eſpecially from Peter biſhop of Wincheſter ; a man capable of proceeding to the ex- 
tremeſt violence; who had now begun to fill the court with his creatures, and di- 
rected all its meaſures. Upon occaſion of ſome incurſions made into the marches of 
England by Lewellin, he had to Henry, how ſhameful it was for him to 
ſuffer ſuch an inconſiderable people as the Velſb to commit depredations on his ſub- 
bjects: and being anſwered, that the crown-revenue was ſcarce ſufficient to ſubſiſt 
his houſhold, and pay the uſual alms given to monaſteries, ſo that there was no fund 
left for warlike expeditions, he laid the blame upon the officers of the exchequer. 
This produced an enquiry into the accompts of ſheriffs, bailiffs, and all employed in 
the revenue: ſome frauds were diſcovered; Ralf Brito, treaſurer of the chamber, was 
fined a thouſand pounds, and removed from his poſt; which was immediately be- 
ſtowed on Peter de Rivaux, nephew to the biſhop, and, like him, a Poitovin. To 
aſſiſt the crown in this diſtreſs, and for the diſcharge of the debts contracted by the 


late expedition into Bretagne, the parliament laid a tax 3 on all prelates, barons, - 


knights, freeholders, and copyholders throughout England, viz, a fortieth part of all 


the moveables in their poſſeſſion, on September 22 excepting the goods belonging to 
hoſpitals, prebends, and pariſh churches, 


= * 


Waller Hubert had reaſon to conſider Peter as arbiter of his fate, intimation was 
given him of a deſign for putting him to death in an ignominious manner +: and 
having, to avoid the danger, taken ſanctuary in the priory of Merton in Surrey, Henry, 


in a rage, ſent orders to Roger Duke, mayor of London, to force him from thence, and 


bring him away either dead or alive, Theſe were delivered in the evening: and the 
mayor, cauſing the alarm-bell to be rung, got the populace together; read the letters 
he had received before them; and directed them to provide themſelves with armes, 
and march early in the 
theſe directions with pleaſure, having never forgiven Hubert for his their 
favourite ringleader Cunſtantine: and ptepared themſelves in vaſt numbers to have 
their revenge on the morrow, Andrew Buckerel, John Travers, and others of the diſ- 
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morning, to execute the king's orders. The mob received 
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creteſt citizens, in terrible apprehenſions of what might follow, went to the biſhop of — | 
Wincheſter s houſe in Southwark; waked him out of his fleep, to aſk his advice about I P. 1238. | 
what was fit for them to do in that exigence; and repreſented the danger attending | 
the church of Merton, and the city itſelf, from ſuch a diſorderly rabble; who would, | 
in their fury, plunder or demoliſh all that came in their way, and not abſtain even | 
from bloodſhed. The prelate gave them the cruel advice, that, whatever were the 
conſequences, they ſhould at any rate execute the orders; an advice, which ſo ani- 
- mated the mob, and whetted their appetite of revenge, that 20,000 of them marched 
out the next morning before it was light, with armes in their hands, and colours fly- 
ing, towards Merton: where Hubert was on his knees before the altar, expecting every | 
moment-to be murdered. In this critical moment, new orders arrived from Henry | 
to revoke the former; having been obtained upon the earl of Chefter's remonſtrances, 
that if the wild multitude was once let looſe, and ſuch riotous proceedings coun- 
tenanced, it might occaſion a ſedition, that could not eaſily be quieted, and would give 
foreign nations an handle, as well to reproach him with ingratitude to thoſe who had 
brought him up, as to ſuſpect the wiſdom of his government. It was owing to the | 
care of the biſhop of Chichefter, that one of the meſſengers, ſent with theſe new orders, >... 
arrived time enough to ſtop the mob; who returned into the city extremely diſap- 
inted. The earl of Chefer lived but a little time after this affair, dying, on 
O#ober 26, at Walling ford": he had been, for reaſons already aſſigned, a bitter enemy 
| to Hubert; who received the news of his death like a great man, and a good chriſtian. 
4 Tux archbiſhop of Dublin“, after much ſollicitation, prevailed at laſt upon Henry 
rl to allow Hubert time, till January 18, to prepare for his anſwer, before his peers, to 
the charge brought againſt him, as well with regard to accompts, as the treatment of 
the Roman clergy, Letters patent being iſſued for this purpoſe, Hubert imagined he | 
might ſafely, under their protection, make a viſit to his wife at Sr. Edmond's Bury: | 
but he had ſcarce got to Brent1vood in his way thither, when, it having been ſuggeſted : 
to Henry, that he was making an eſcape, Godfrey de Craucombe overtook him with a 
party of 300 men, ſent to apprehend and bring him priſoner to the Tower. Hubert 
was found in the chapel of the place, with a croſs in one hand, and the ſacrament in | 
the other: but theſe being wreſted from him by violence, he was dragged out of the | 
- Chapel; treated with great indignity; and his feet being chained under the horſe's 
belly, was carried, like a common felon, to the place appointed for his priſon, M. 
Paris puts a moving ſpeech into the mouth of a blackſmith; who was applied to by _— 
Godfrey, to furniſh fetters on this occaſion: and abſolutely refuſed to do it, after enu- | | 
merating the eminent ſervices Hubert had done his country; a paſſage which ſhews 
how contrary his proſecution was to the general ſenſe of the nation. 

THe next morning, after he had been committed to the Tower, Roger biſhop of 
London went to court, complaining of the breach of the church's peace, and threaten- 
ing all concerned in it with excommunication, if he was not immediately ſet at liberty. 
Hubert was thereupon ſent back, on September 27, to the chapel from whence he had 
been taken: but orders were diſpatched at the ſame time to the ſheriff of Hertford 
and Eſex, to raiſe the poſſe of thoſe counties, and to beleaguer the chapel fo cloſely, 
that he ſhould neither make his eſcape, nor be ſupplied with any victuals. Whilſt 
he was thus beſet, Henry, whoſe honour and ſervice he had eyer minded preferably 
to all other conſiderations, had-forbidden all perſons either to intercede in his behalf, 
or ſo much as to mention his name: but this did not deter the archbiſhop of Dublin bo 
from aſking him what he propoſed to do with Hubert, Three parties were there- | 
upon referred to his choice, either to abjure the realm for ever, to be condemned to per- | | 
petual impriſonment, or to confeſs himſelf a traytor: but Hubert flatly rejected them | | 
all, as not being conſcious to himſelf of having done any thing to deſerve ſo harſh a 
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Hass ill. treatment ; he declared however (though he would not abjure) that he was willing 
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to quit the kingdom for a time, out of complaifance to Henry's inclinations. This 
1 ſo that having been pent up above a month in the chapel, 
much ftraightened all the time for proviſions, he came out at laſt and ſurrendering 
himſelf to the ſheriff, was carried up to London: in fetters, and delivered to the conſta- 
ble of the Tower. k 5 : 

Wulst he was there confined, juſt before Martinmas, information was given, 
- that he had a great deal of treaſure lodged with the knights templars; and the maſter 
of the temple being ſent for, acknowledged the fact; though he did not know the 
ſum, and refuſed to deliver the money, without an order from Hubert, who readily 
giving it on demand, expreſſed himſelf willing at the fame time to ſubmit all that 
he had to his maſter's pleaſure, The readineſs of his compliance ſeems to have 
worked upon Henry ; for though the great treaſure there found, and carried thence 
to the exchequer, ſerved Hubert's enemies for a pretence to charge him with embez- 
zlements, and to propoſe the putting him to an ignominious death, he flatly rejected 
the motion; declaring, that whatever ground there might be for the pretence, he 
would never conſent to ſuch a cruel treatment of a man, who had ſerved his uncle 
and father with the utmoſt fidelity, and had often ſaved himſelf, as well as his pre- 
deceflors, in the greateſt dangers, This declaration, in Hubert's favour, ſoon brought 
on a compoſition ; by which Hubert, after conveying to Henry all his perſonal eſtate, 
and the lands he held by grant or in capite of the crown, was allowed to keep all the 
eſtates he derived from his anceſtors, or had acquired by purchaſe. Richard earl of 
Cormoall, with the carls of Varenne, Pembroke, and Lincoln were ſureties for his good 
behaviour: but he was to remain in the caſtle of the Deuiſes, under the cuſtody of 
four of their knights, till he cither took upon him the habit of a templar (which, be- 
ing a married man, he could not do at preſent) or was freed by the general conſent 
of the nobility, 


A. D. 1233 Tux biſhop of Wincheſter, ſeeing no danger of Hubert's recovering his maſter's fa- 


— — vour, 


and having got Henry entirely into his hands, put him on meaſures, ſo deſtructive 
of his intereſt, ſo odious to the whole nation, and ſo irreconcileable to common ſenſe, 
that it is not eaſy to account for his conduct. Whilſt the court was paſſing the 
Chriſtmas at Worceſter a, he turned all the Engliſb out of their offices in the houſhold: 
and filled their places with foreigners from his own country of Poitau. Walter, 
biſhop of Carliſie, was deprived of his poſt of high-treaſurer, and of ſome cuſtodies 
veſted in him for life by letters patent, in a very manner: and Richard 
earl Mareſchal was particularly affronted in the diſplacing of Sir V. de Rodune, his 
lieutenant in that office, and knight-marſhal of the houſhold. All the members of 
the council, as well biſhops, as earls, barons, and other nobles, were diſcarded ſo ſud- 
denly, that Henry had ſcarce any body to adviſe with, but Vincheſter and his nephew 
Rivaux : and the ſame fate attending the governors of caſtles throughout England, 
every thing ſeemed to be left to the cuſtody of thoſe favourites, and all the buſineſs 
of the realm was managed by them and their creatures, Stephen de Segrave the juſti- 
ciary, and Robert de Paſſelewe the vice-treaſure. Poitovins and Bretons were invited 
over; and no leſs than 2000 of thoſe neody and rapacious foreigners, as well knights 
as eſquires, flocking hither with their armes and horſes, were taken into pay, and 
made uſe of to garriſon caſtles in different parts of the realm; where they did all in 
their power to oppreſs the Engliſh gentry and common people, calling them traytors, 
and accuſing them to Henry of diſaffection. Nothing can ſhew this prince's weak- 
neſs more than the credit he gave to this general charge, for which there appears not 
the leaſt ground (unleſs perhaps the people's diſlike of Huber?'s treatment) a charge 
not only improbable in itſelf, but advanced by intereſted perſons, by ſtrangers, who 
| A. Paris, Liland, Col. ii, 426. Py 
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Zapp" mages, or (as others thought) to 


experience, 
body of his nobility: but the biſhop relied entirely on the 


of foreigners, it was conſidered judicially, in what manner they 
required on July 11; hopes 


Boo VI) OF ENGLAND. 
wanted to get into his confidence, and to 


They ſucceded however in this point; Henry believing all theis ſuggeſtions, 
and not ſtirring abroad without 2 guard of them about his perſon: they procured to 


ihemielues the cuſtodies —— yy) ae yr ply ch a fc 


— ie — thx the 

oppreſions; the bihop of 

irundels: ard for 

ſear his brethren of the ſame order thould make remonſtrances on the ſubject, he 

inſtilled ſuch an ill opinion of them into his pupil, that he avoided them as if they 

were his declared enemies, Such are the methods, generally taken by worthleſs and 

wicked miniſters, to curry favour with an vadiſcerning maſter; and to get into a 

confidence, which they ate ſure to abule, for the agę of themliclves, for the 
oppreſſion of others, and for trampling on the rights and liberties of 2 nation. 

Tursr meaſures could not be continued for 


of his ſubjects, procured them no redreſs, —j—6—ä6 ęƷ our 
worn out: and Richard earl Mareſcbal putting himſelf at their head, complained of 
theſe grievances in very free language to Henry ; inſiſting upon a change of meaſures, 
or elſe they would withdraw from his councils, if he made uſe of foreigners, Minu- 
chefler was preſent at this remonſtrance, and reſolving to perſiſt in his meaſures, told 
them, in Juſtification of his own advice, that * the king might call in what foreigners 
he pleaſed for the defence of his crown, and in what numbers he thought ne- 
« ceſlary to reduce his proud and rebellious ſubjects to due obedience:” an anſwer 
that could not be expected but from the mouth of a foreigner, Whatever was the 
s meaning or views, Which ¶ A. Paris ſays) extended to the ſupplanting of the 
ſubje the realm to the emperor, the anſwer 
as plainly calculated to inflame the diſcontents of the nobility, and by making them 
deſpair of redreſs, to drive them to the extremeſt reſolutions ; 2 
armes, which might produce ſome beneficial ſorſeitures for his countrymen, It is 
LE ——— — 2 —œ— 
count in embroiling it: ſuch was the conſequence of this anſwer ; the great men te- 
tiring immediately from court, and entering into an aflociation to fland by one another, 
r | 
Henn v, if he durſt have reſlected on any thing but what his miniſter allowed him, 
might have learnt, by his father's the ill of exaſperating the 
of his Poitovins, Bre- 
tons, and other foreigners, who were daily coming over in ſuch vaſt numbers, that they - 
almoſt overſpread the kingdom, A being appointed at Oxford, the carls 
and barons were ſummoned to meet there at Midſummer : but their common anſwer 
being, that they would not come, nor expoſe their perſons to the inſults and 


might be 
to give their attendance. A ſecond and third ſummons were iflued, and their 


being given at the ſame time of the redreſs of all 
grievances by their advice; but hearing of the armed bands of daily coming 


over, and ſeeing no ſigns of peace, they ſuſpected the worſt; and inſtead of . 


ing to Oxford, ſent word to Henry, that 1 —— Winch fer 
66 = and the Poitovins away rr 


2 Page 392. * M. Paris. 
I 


, 


engroi⸗ all preferments to themclves; Hewes IL 
which could not well A him with 2 jealouly of his own Z D. 1244. 
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Hewny BL „ of the whole nation, drive him with his evil councellors out of the kingdom, and 
22 ſind out ſome other prince 


to take care of the government,” 4. 

Henn v was not 2 little terrified at this meſſage: but Faun bragging of his own 
force, and give their honours, caſtles, and eſtates to the Prim, who would de- 
ſend his kingdom againſt all traytors. The advice was followed; and 2 teſolution 
taken to make the barons feel their prince s relentment, The firſt that did fo was 
Gilbert Baſſet, who being diſpoſſeſſed of a manor granted him formerly by Joby, and 
applying to Henry for the recovery of his right, was called traytor, and ordered 
retice from his court, on pain of being hanged, Richard 8/279, 2 gallant knight, 
having married Gilbert 5 ſiſter, or neice (as was faid) without a licence from the crown, 
was taken up on that pretence: and all other ſuſpected noblemen throughout the 
realm, were required to deliver, before Augyft 1, fuch hoſtages for their fidelity, as 
ſhould be approved of by Henry; who now trod in the very fame ſteps, which his 
father had taken before to his ruin, That day was fixed for the of a par- 
liament; to which the nobility indeed came, but with an armed force for their ſe- 
curity: and the earl Mareſchal ſoon retired into Wales, upon intelligence, given him by 
his ſiſter Jabel, counteis of Cormuoal, of a treacherous inſt his The 


abſence of this nobleman and of Gilbert Baſſet, hindering the reſt of the carls and 


barons from doing any buſineſs at this meeting, Vinchefer and 8:gr ow adviſed Henry 
to ſummon all that owed him military ſervice to attend him with horſes and armes 


— 8 5 


* 
Wu ar encouraged the biſhop of Vinchefter to proceed to this extremity, was, his 
having, by a ſeaſonable bribe of a thouſand marks properly diſtributed, gained over 
the carls of Chefter and Lincoln, Richard earl of Cormoall, who was at firſt 
in the common cauſe of the Enghſp, had before returned to his brother, The carl 
Mareſchal thus deſerted, made a league with prince Lewelhn, and other noblemen 
of Wales, who had been, for three or four years, ſpent by fits in hoſtile” incutſions, 
and treaties for ceſſations, on very unſettled terms with England: and all took 
an oath not to make peace, but by a common conſent, Baldwin, count of Giiſnes, 


came over about this time with a body of men from Flanders, and abundance of other : 


foreigners landed at Douer all theſe joining Henry at Gloueefer, he was encouraged 
to advance to Hereford; and marched thenee to beſiege'a caſtle belonging to the 
Mar:ſchal. As the garriſon made a brave defence, the army began to want pro- 
viſions; there were no hopes of taking it by force, and yet the fiege could not be 
raiſed without diſhonour. In this diſtrem, ſome biſhops" were ſent to" treat with 
the Mar:ſchal, about giving up the caſtle to fave upon a ſolemn promiſe 
(for — were ſureties) of its being reſtored' within's fortnight, and of all 
things being reformed in the realm at a meeting of in the beginn 

OZober. The cattle was accordingly delivered. No * 


- 


viſcs, had intelligence from a friend at court, that his mortal enemy, the biſhop opof Vi. 
clyfeer, who could not be eafy chi he was Fring, bad bogged of Him the cuſtody 
ol the caſtle, in order to get him murdered. The danger was imminent; nor had he 
2 1 


any 


Bonn theſe tranſafions, Naber ds Burgh, being a piiloner in the caſtle of De. 
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any proſpett of elcapingit, but by the advice totwoof 
attended him 


who Hess IL, 


ordinarily, and ſeemed to be touched with his misfortunes, One 7, P19 


— him, ſettered 25 he was, upon his back, whit the other was on the 
watch, carried him, on Michachnas eve at night, out of the caille to the pariſh church 
of the place, and laid him dows before the altar; where the wardens, having taken 
the alarm, found him, beat him ſhamefully, and carried him back to the caſtle, 
This being 2 violation of the privileges of the church, the biſhop of Souhifbury, in 
whole dioceſe the place lay, ordered thoſe concerned in it, to carry him back to the 
church on pain of excommunication, The wardens not daring to obey his man- 
date, the biſhop denounced the cenſure upon all that rcfuied: and being ſupported by 
the biſhop of Londim and other prelates, they prevailed with Henry to ſend orders for 
his be; 

A 


being carried back to the church ; which was done before the middle of Ofobrr, 
guard was ſet about the church- yard i, in order to ſtarve him Want of 
vidtuals; but on the 30* of that month, Richard giuuard, with 4 party of his 
friends, taking him thence by force, he made his eſcape into Wales, 
Tut parliament, for the reformation of diſorders, met, on * Ofobry q, 
at Vihminfeer, and belought Henry to be reconciled to his barons: the religious too 
that preached before him, inculcated the fame thing; exclaiming againſt his pro- 
ſcribing Eugiiſb noblemen without any judgment of their peers, and them 
aytors, The biſhop of M incliſter had, on this occaſion, the inſolence to fay, 
were not on the ſame foot in England, as they were in France; and the 
Englond might condems them, and (cize any of their eſtates, by the ſentence 
is juſticiaries,” This declaration gave ſuch offence to the reſt of the biſhops, that 
they threatened unanimouſly to excommunicate all Ham ys councellors by name, par- 
ticulacly Winchefer, Rings, Segr ove, and Paſſelwe : and when the firit of theſe, 
pleading an exemption from their power, as having been conſecrated by a pope, ap- 
pealed to the court of Rom, they denounced a general ſentence againit all, that either 
prejudiced the king againſt his natural born ſwbjes, or ſhould diſturb the peace of 
the kingdom, Henry prefied them to excommunicate the earl Mar eſchol for retaking 
his caſtle; but they refuſed ; thinking it unjuſt to cenſure a man for recovering his 
own property. 
Hzwzy, finding no other method ſucceed, aſſembled an 
Gloucefter, and marched into Wales 
taken the 
diſtrefled for want of 
earl would not attack them there, becauſe lay within the caitle: but his con- 
federates, leſs ſcrupulous, beat up their quarters, as they lay encamped without the 
walls, took above 500 horſes: and carried off a prodigious booty of various kinds; 
beſides all the- plate and baggage of the courtiers, Upon this diſaſter, abundance, 
who had loſt all their equipage, quitted the army: and Henry, leaving a body of 
Poitovins to defend the leſſer caſltics in the marches, hilſt Mo:mouth was com- 


army, on November 2, at Rihord ear 
againſt this nobleman; but the Margſclui having {re 
to drive all the cattle out of the country, his forces were 1009 cherouly in 
proviſions, and obliged to retire to the caſtle of Groſmont, The Ln 


mitted to the care of Baldwin de Guiſnes and his Flemings, returned to Ghucefter ; A. D. 1234, 


where he 
clemency of the ſeaſon, ſeveral actions happened, in which the Paitouins were cut off 
in great numbers: and Richord Mareſchal over-ran all the country as far as 8hrewſ- 
bury; remaining maſter of the field, till he was called about Candlemas to Ireland, 
Tunis voyage was occaſioned by an artifice of the biſhop of Yinchefter and the other | 
_ miniſters; who finding him invincible in armes, had formed a plot for getting him 
diſpatched by treachery in that country, They wrote letters in Henry s name, though 
he knew nothing of the contents, and making him put his ſeal to them, with eleven 
of their own, ſent them to Maurice Fitz Gerald the juſticiary, Walter, and Hugh de 
' Chron, Duryfloph, p. 221, JI. Paris 


« vol. II. N g | Laſey, 


"I 


paſſed the Chrifmas, During his ſtay there, and notwithſtanding the in- —S V 


* 
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eas WI, | Richard ds Burgh, Geffi ey de Morris, and others who were vaſlals of Richor 4 
ON ia . rr thaw, thes Ricks hok to 
and eftate in England; to order them, if he came into I:4ang, to ſeine him dead or 

alive; and to promiſe them, in that caſe, a grant of all his lands in that country, to be 
divided among them, and enjoyed by way of inheritance, The miniſters undertook 
for Henry of this promiſe; but the Viſb noblemen, though they liked 

the propoſal, would not engage in the deſiga, till a charter was ſent them to the ſame 
eſlect under the great ſeal of England, This being got ſurreptitioully from the biſhop 
of Chicheſter, then chancellor, was put to a grant for dividing all the Moreſcho# c eftate 
among them; the lands, aſſigned to each, being ſpecified in the inſtrument, 
The conſpirators hereupon waſted Richard i lands, in order to draw him over to Fe- 4 
land, that they might have an ity to execute their execrable deſign : and he 3 
came accordingly, with only knights in his As ſoon as he had 0 
landed, Grfſrey de Maris, who was one of his vaſſals, and had made it his buſineſs 
to corrupt the reſt, waited upon him, with great of zeal for his ſervice; 
but with the real deſign of putting him upon wrong meaſures, and of betraying him 
to his enemies, Richard, taking the field to recover ſome of his calties, which had 
been ſeized in his abſence, was drawn to a parley with the conſpirators; and being 
deſerted by Gefſrey, and all his followers, except the few knights that had attended 
him from Wales, was mortally wounded, and after languiſhing about 2 fortnight died 2 
on the 14 of April, Thus fell, by treachery, the moſt deſerving nobleman of Eng- 3 
land, diſtinguiſhed by his virtue, probity, valour, military ſlcill, love of juſtice, mag- 

nanimity, and other great, as well as good, qualities; which had gained him the gene- 
ral eſteem and aſfections of the world in his life-time, and cauſed his death to be 
univerſally lamented ; even Henry bewailed it, and ſhed tears on the occafion, The 
fu, Tus time was now come for the fall of that infamous ſet of niiniſters, which had, 
fince Hubert de Burgh s diſgrace, exerciſed their power in the moſt illegal, odious, 
prolecuced, arbitrary, and oppreſſive manner, Their proſeſſed hatred to the Engh/h, and their 
putting foreigners into all places of truſt, profit, and power, cauſed them to be 

tha ſuſpected of the worſt deſigns; and their violent meaſures, deſtructive of the rights 
| and liberties of the ſubjed, calculated to ruin, or enſlave the nation, and tending to 
throw all into confuſion, had rendered them univerſally deteſted: but general clamours 
producing little effect, the honour of their removal was reſerved for the clergy, A 
meeting at Wifhminfer on Candlemas day, Henry charged ſeveral of the 
#hops, partic Altxander biſhop of Litchfield, with being in the intereſt of the 1 
carl Mareſchal, and engaged in a concert with the rebellious barons, to deprive him of 
ay; dignity, Alexander, reſenting this imputation of diſloyalty, thought it pro- ; 
per, for the vindication of himſelf and his brethren, to excommunicate in 2 ſolema 
manner all that were either concerned in ſo treaſonable a practice, or threw ſuch a 
malitious calumny on the biſhops, who were extremely ſollicitous for the king's 
and honour, Edmund, elect of Canterbury, being preſent in this ſeſſion, took with 
him ſeveral of his ſuffragans : and waiting in a body upon Henry, laid beſcte him the 
rvinous meaſures he was put upon by his miniſters, They charged Peter biſhop of 
Winchefer with being the author of all thoſe counſels, which had loſt his father the 

| hearts of the people, and endangered his throne ; and which had occaſioned likewiſe 
all che diſturbances, that, during his own reign, had happened in the nation, They 
repreſented in a ſtrong light the danger of truſting his own ſiſter, and E/canvr of Bre- 
Lage, with his treaſure, and the chief ſortreſſes of the realm, to the guard of 
foreigners, unworthy of any confidence; and after a detail of the grievances of the 


kingdom, 
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kingdom, inſiſled on a ſpeedy redrels, and on the removal of his miniflers; or elſe Hana 10, 
they would excommunicate him, and all that ſo neceflisy a reformation, 7, DN 
Henry dehived a heile time to conſider of their addteis, and the ſeſſion ended, with 
great hopes of having the peace of the realm ſoon reſtored, 

Tur next parliament met on April o, the fh Sunday in Lam, and archbiſhop 
E.dmnd (who had been conſecrated the gundoy before) renewed his late remonſtrance 
with greater authority, and with all the ſucceia, that he and the other prelates, that 
joined with him in it, could defire, The biſhop of Yinchfer was ſent from court to 
take care of his dioceſe ; Par de Riuaus was diſmiſied from his poſt of high - treaſurer, 
and ordered to give up his accompts, with all the caſtles in his cuſtody: the Poitovins 
were turned out of their governments, and ſent away to their own country; the 
Enghih biſhops and noblemen were reſtored to their ſeat in council, Meaſures of 
peace now took place ; the prelates of Canterbury, Litchfield, and Rochefier were dii- 

; iately to treat with Lemollin and the earl Mareſcluls and Henry him- 
ſelf went, after , to Glaweeher,, that he might be nearer at hand to forward their 
, In his way thither, he heard the news of the earl's death, and received 
there the terms, on which Lewelhn was ready to agree with him, in caſe he would 
be reconciled to the exiled noblemen, his confederates, Theie were accordingly 
invited, with a full aſſurance of to come to court on May 28; the archbiſhop 
and prelates undertaking for their ſafety, received them all with a good 
grace, but diſtinguiſhed Hubrr? de Burgh with all the marks of tenderneſs; and 
iſued, on June h, a proclamation, publiſhed by the theriffs through the kingdom, 
and declaring the outlawries denounced againit them to be null, as contrary to the 
las of the land, and claſhing with juſtice, Hubert recovered his honours and eſtate, 
with his maſter's favour; Gilbert Baſſet and Richard Sinvard were reſtored to theit 
rights; and they were all made privy-councellors, Gilbert, brother to the late carl 
HMareſchol, wasre-inveſted with all the lands, to which he was heir, both in England 
and Hielamdi and on Whitſunday, Henry having firſt knighted him, delivered him tha 
 Moreſcha#'s ſtaif with great ſolemnity, in a parliament then held at Worceſter, 

Norumo was more proper to irritate the world againſt the late miniſters, and to 
begin a proſecution againſt them, than the letters they had written to the Viſb noble- 
men, for engaging them in the plot laid for the murder of the late Mareſchal*, Arch- 
biſhop Edmnd producing a copy thereof before the aſſembly, it was read, and filled "= 
every breaſt with infinite concern for that nobleman's unhappy fate, and with the ut- 
molt deteſtation of all who had an hand in that treachery, M nale, Rivaus, 
8:gr ave, and Paſſelnve were ſammoned to appear in court at Midſummer, to anſwer 
for their crimes, and give up their accompts; but conſcious” of their guilt, the two 
firſt took in the cathedral of Winton; the third in the church of 8, Mary 
Nnwark at Leiceſter, and the laſt was concealed in a cellar under ground in the New 
Temple at London. They were drawn from theſe places of refuge by the interceſſion 
of Edmund, a prelate of great piety, goodneſs, and moderation, averſe to all ſevere 
meaſures that might create ill-blood, and deſirous of ſeeing all things ſet / 
tled in quiet as ſoon as poſſible; who having now the chief influence on Henry, pre- 
vailed with him to admit them to his preſence, on July 14, under the protection of 
himſelf and the biſhops, Peter Jr Rivany, being the firſt called in, appeared in the 
habit of a clergyman, concealing under it a coat of mail and a ſtilletto: he denied 
none of the crimes with which he was charged, but falling on his knees, ſued for 
mercy, With regard to the accompt of wardihips, eſcheats, and other branches of 
the crown revenue, incident to his poſt of high-treaſurer, he deſired, and was allowed, 
2 little time to give them in; but in the mean while his lay were ſe⸗ 
dueſtered, and his perſon, after being committed to the Tower for two days, was de- 
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Hewxv III. livered to the archbiſhop, who put him in the cathedral of Winchefler, Segrave, 


"i. 
A D, 1234 


The count of 


Bretagne ſub- 


beſides the articles objected to Rivaux, was accuſed by Henry of adviſing him to re- 
move and hang Hubert de Burgh, and to baniſh the nobility ; and being required to 
give an account of the adminiſtration of his office, was, for this laſt point, allowed 
time till Michaclmas. The apology that he and Paſſeleue, treaſurer of the exchequer, 
made for their crimes, conſiſted in imputing them to perſons greater than themſeves, 
and to whom they were ſubſervient: they were fined each a thouſand marks; and 
Hugh de Pateſpulle, a clergyman ', was made chief juſticiary in the room of Segrave, 
who was obliged alſo to reſtore ſeveral manors he had got from the crown. The 
principal offender of them all, Peter biſhop of M incheſter, ſcreened by his character, 
was only ſent out of the realm, at firſt to treat of renewing the truce with France: 
but the pope being at war with the people of Rome, and conceiving the prelate's 
wealth and military talents would be very ſerviceable in that quarrel, ſummoned him 
thither in the beginning of the year following, | 
Tur truce with France expiring at Midſummer, and the overtures for pr 


min to Hans. it not ſucceeding, Henry ſent ſeventy knights? and 2000 Velſb to the aſſiſtance of 


Peter count of Bretagne; who had at firſt ſome advantage over a party of French, 
that entered his territories without taking proper precautions for their ſafety, But the 
king of France, having raiſed a prodigious army, divided it into three bodies +, each 
of them too ſtrong for all the forces of Bretagne to oppoſe; in order to fall upon ſo 
many different parts of the province at once, that it ſhould be impracticable for the 
count to prevent their ravages, and fave his country from deſolation, Peter, in this 


diſtreſs, ſubmitted to the terms, which Louis thought fit to impoſe, and which 


amounted to no leſs than an abſolute ſurrender of all his territories ; only by way of 
ſaluo to his honour in appearance, he had a truce granted him till November 1: and 
if Henry did not come over within that time, at the head of an army able to oppoſe 
that of France, he was to renounce his protection and homage, and deliver up all the 


owns and forts of Bretagne to Louis; who received immediately three of the ſtrongeſt 


caſtles, as a ſecurity for the of covenants, The king of France knew 
the ſituation of England to be ſuch at this time, that he judged it impoſſible for Henry 
to come over with an army able to make head againſt him: and the count of Bre- 
tagne ſeems to have had no hopes of it, fince he ſent back the Engliſb forces, that 
were already in his ſervice, Peter, however, came over into England, with a view, 
in all appearance, of getting more money from thence, before he executed his treaty 
with France; his buſineſs being not ſo much to ſollicite for an army, as to repreſent 
he had ſpent his all in the war, and to defire he might be reimburſed 1 5,000 marks, 
which he had laid out, for the defence of his territories, and for the honour of the 
crown of England. Henry, well informed of what had paſſed by the Engliſb com- 
manders lately returned from Bretagne, rejected the count's requeſt, and told him, 
that he had been no way concerned in the truce; that he had found by three years 
experience, all the treaſure of England would not be ſufficient to defend his country; 
and he was reſolved to embark no more in ſuch exceſſive and uſeleſs expences: - 
though he was ſtill willing to ſend. over four of his principal nobility, with a body 


of forces, ſufficient to defend his territories againſt the power of France, if the count 


would be ſatisfied with ſuch an aſſiſtance. Peter, returning home diſappointed, made 
his ſubmiſſion, and delivered up all the caſtles of Bretagne to the king of France: he re- 
nounced at the ſame tiine his homage to Henry, and ſent a formal notification thereof 
to the court of England. This laſt act of his produced a confiſcation of the honour 
of Richmond, and all that Peter in this country: thus deprived of thoſe re- 
venues, Which had contributed to ſupport the figure he made in/the world, he, either 
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for ſubſiſtence or revenge, turned pyrate; fitting out privateers, to infeſt the ſeas, and eU, 
take all the trading veſſels of the Engliſb. 

WuiLsT Bretagne was thus reducing, either under the power, or into the inter- 
eſts, of France, the miniſters of England were employed in ſettling the nation, and 
reforming the diſorders introduced by their predecefiors. The caſtle of Briſtol, and 
the cuſtody of Elæaanor of Bretagne, were taken from Peter de Rivaux, and 
to V de Talebot* ; but there ſeems to have been ſome difficulty in getting other 
ſortreſſes out of the hands of the former, according to a reſolution of the council on 
that ſubject. The caſtles of Brew!, Ia Cnapp, and Pevenſcy* on the coaſt of Suſſex, 
lay very conveniently to favour a French invaſion, in caſe any ſhould be 
upon the expiration of the truce: and were too great a truſt to be repoſed longer in a 
corrupt and malevolent foreigner, To prevent any miſchief from that quarter, orders 
had been diſpatched to the conſtables or governors to deliver them, the two firſt to 
the earls of Warwick and Derby, the laſt to Humphrey de Bohun earl of Hereford, and 
Richard de Argentan : but Peter de Rivaus refuſing to give them up, writs were ſent 
on June 30, to the ſheriff of Suſſex, to raiſe the poſſe of his county, and reduce them 
by force, if they were not delivered without the leaſt delay. Waleran de Ties was 
ſent likewiſe to take poſſeſſion of Groſmont, Scenefrith, White-caftle, and other fortreſſes 
in the marches of Wales, as yet in the hands of that diſcarded miniſter: and orders 
were, on July 1, ſent to the ſheriff of Herefordſhire, to the lord Clifford, and other 
noblemen of the marches, to aſſiſt in the reduction of thoſe caſtles, Peter, though 
he took at firſt the party of throwing himſelf entirely upon Henry's mercy, ſeems to 
have proved ſomewhat refractory, after he had been indulged in the point of time for 
the giving in his accompts as treaſurer : freſh orders3 were given for his doing this 
without further delay, and for his ſending to court William ſon and heir of Jobn de 
Braouſe, * who ought to be there brought up, as being the king's baron and vaſſal. 
To gain time, or to get a pretence for diſobedience, he demanded a ſafe- conduct for 
his own coming to court: but was refuſed ; the council declaring it an infringement 
of the royal dignity to ſend letters of ſafe-condut# to a ſubjett%, He was, however, 

ified at laſt in that requeſt: and emboldened by this condeſcenſion on the part of 
the crown, he excepted to the biſhop of Carliſie (whom he had turned out of the poſt 
of treaſurer, and had otherwiſe ill-treated, but) now one of the barons of the ex- 
chequer, and aſſigned with others to examine his accompts, as being his enemy. But 
the petition he preſented for the prelate's removal on that account from his office, 
was rejected, and the exception over-ruled; it being deemed contrary to the royal 
dignity, to remove a judge for the affection or diſlike of a ſubject. 

As Henry was at this time chiefly influenced in his meaſures by the advice of the Regulations 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and other prelates, it might naturally be expected, that nn es. 
ſomething ſhould be done for enhancing or confirming the privileges of the clergy. 

But nothing of this kind appears, unleſs perhaps an ordinance paſſed in a great 
council of the prelates and barons of all England: in conſequence whereof directions 
were given, on Oober 18, to the juſtices itinerant, not to ſuffer any aſſize to be taken 
of the laſt preſcntation to a prebend belonging to a cathedral, and the writs*, which 
were iflued and ſent over the realm, © to forbid the taking from the clergy any toll 
for the goods or commodities, which they either ſold or bought for their own ule, 
* and the ſupport of their families; with an exception, however, with regard to 
ſuch, as they bought or ſold, purely for gain, like merchants, In other caſes, thoſe 
prelates ſeem zealous for preſerving the rights of the crown: and when a ſynod of 
the clergy met at Gloucefter, an inhibition? was ſent thither, by way of precaution, to 
* Clauſ. 18 H. III. n. 24 Jb. m. 17, and Rer. Pat. 18 H. III. m.g. 3 Placita coramrege apud 
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The count of 
Bretagne ſub- 


beſides the articles objected to Rivaux, was accuſed by Henry of adviſing him to re- 
move and hang Hubert de Burgh, and to baniſh the nobility; and being required to 
give an account of the adminiſtration of his office, was, for this laſt point, allowed 
time till Michaclmas. The apology that he and Paſſcleue, treaſurer of the exchequer, 
made for their crimes, conſiſted in imputing them to perſons greater than themſeves, 
and to whom they were ſubſervient: they were fined each a thouſand marks; and 
Hugh de Pateſpulle, a clergyman *, was made chief juſticiary in the room of Segrave, 
who was obliged alſo to reſtore ſeveral manors he had got from the crown, The 
principal offender of them all, Peter biſhop of Wincheſter, ſcreened by his character, 
was only ſent out of the realm, at firſt to treat of renewing the truce with France 
but the pope being at war with the people of Rome, and conceiving the prelate's 
wealth and military talents would be very ſerviceable in that quarrel, ſummoned him 
thither in the beginning of the year following, 

Tux truce with France expiring at Midſummer, and the overtures for prolonging 


mitsto France, it not ſucceeding, Henry ſent ſeventy knights and 2000 Welſh to the aſſiſtance of 


Peter count of Bretagne; who had at firſt ſome advantage over a party of French, 
that entered his territories without taking proper precautions for their ſafety. But the 
king of France, having raiſed a prodigious army, divided it into three bodies (, each 
of them too ſtrong for all the forces of Bretagne to oppoſe; in order to fall upon fo 
many different parts of the province at once, that it ſhould be impracticable for the 
count to prevent their ravages, and fave his country from deſolation. Peter, in this 
diſtreſs, ſubmitted to the terms, which Louis thought fit to impoſe, and which 
amounted to no leſs than an abſolute ſurrender of all his territories ; only by way of 
ſaluo to his honour in appearance, he had a truce granted him till November 1: and 
if Henry did not come over within that time, at the head of an army able to oppoſe 
that of France, he was to renounce his protection r 
owns and forts of Bretagne to Louis; who received immediately three of the ſtrongeſt 
caſtles, as a ſecurity for the performance of covenants. The king of France knew 
the ſituation of England to be ſuch at this time, that he judged it impoſſible for Henry 
to come over with an army able to make head againſt him: and the count of Bre- 
tagne ſeems to have had no hopes of it, fince he ſent back the Eugliſb forces, that 
were already in his ſervice, Peter, however, came over into England, with a view, 
in all appearance, of getting more money from thence, before he executed his treaty 
with France; his buſineſs being not ſo much to ſollicite for an army, as to repreſent 
he had ſpent his all in the war, and to deſire he might be reimburſed 1 5,000 marks, 
which he had laid out, for the defence of his territories, and for the honour of the 
crown of England. Henry, well informed of what had paſſed by the Engliſb com- 
manders lately returned from Bretagne, rejected the count's requeſt, and told him, 
that he had been no way concerned in the truce; that he had found by three years 
experience, all the treaſure of England would not be ſufficient to defend his country ; 
and he was reſolved to embark no more in ſuch exceſſive and uſeleſs expences: - 
though he was ſtill willing to ſend. over four of his principal nobility, with a body 
of forces, ſufficient to defend his territories againſt the power of France, if the count 


. would be ſatisfied with ſuch an aſſiſtance. Peter, returning home diſappointed, made 


his ſubmiſſion, and delivered up all the caſtles of Bretagne to the king of France: he re- 
nounced at the ſame tiine his homage to Henry, and ſent a formal notification thereof 
to the court of England. This laſt act of his produced a confiſcation of the honour 
of Richmond, and all that Peter po in this country : thus deprived of thoſe re- 
venues, Which had contributed to ſupport the figure he made in/the world, he, cither 
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for ſubſiſtence or revenge, turned pyrate ; frting out privateers, to infeſt the ſeas, and HA. 
take all the trading veſſels of the Eagiiſb. a 4. D. 1237 
Wuirsr Bretagne was thus reducing, either under the power, or into the inter- 
eſts, of France, the miniſters of England were employed in ſettling the nation, and 
reforming the diſorders introduced by their The caſtle of Brifol, and 
the cuſtody of Elanor of Bretagne, were taken from Peter de Rivaux, and committed 
to V. de Talalut : but there ſeems to have been ſome difficulty in getting other 
ſortreſſes out of the hands of the former, according to a teſolution of the council on 
that ſubject. The caſtles of Brew), la Cnapp, and Pevenſcy* on the coaſt of Suſſex, 
hy very conveniently to favour a French invaſion, in caſe any ſhould be attempted 
upon the expiration of the truce: and were too great a truſt to be repoſed longer in a 
corrupt and malevolent forcigner. To prevent any miſchief from that quarter, orders 
had been diſpatched to the conſtables or governors to deliver them, the two firſt to 
the earls of Warwick and Derby, the laſt to Humphrey de Balum earl of Hereford, and 
Richard de Argentan : but Peter de Rivaux refuſing to give them up, writs were ſent 
on June 30, to the ſheriff of Suſſex, to raiſe the poſſe of his county, and reduce them 
by force, if they were not delivered without the leaſt delay. Waleran de Ties was 
ſent likewiſe to take poſſeſſion of Groſmont, Scenefrith, White-caftle, and other fortreſſes 
in the marches of Wales, as yet in the hands of that diſcarded miniſter: and orders 
were, on July 1, ſent to the ſheriff of Herefordſhire, to the lord Clifford, and other 
noblemen of the marches, to aſſiſt in the reduction of thoſe caſtles. Peter, though 
| he took at firſt the party of throwing himſelf entirely upon Henrys mercy, ſeems to 
A have proved ſomewhat refraftory, after he had been indulged in the point of time for 
| the giving in his accompts as treaſurer : freſh orders were given for his doing this 
without further delay, and for his ſending to court William fon and heir of Jobn de 
Br aouſe, © who ought to be there brought up, as being the king's baron and vaſſal. 
To gain time, or to get a pretence for diſobedience, he demanded a fafe-condud for 
his own coming to court: but was refuſed ; the council declaring it an infringement 
of the royal dignity to ſend letters of ſafe-condut# to a ſubjeft*, He was, however, 
gratified at laſt in that requeſt: and emboldened by this condeſcenſion on the part of 
the crown, he excepted to the biſhop of Carliſie (whom he had turned out of the poſt 
of treaſurer, and had otherwiſe ill-treated, but) now one of the barons of the ex- 
chequer, and aſſigned with others to examine his accompts, as being his enemy. But 
the petition he preſented for the prelate's removal on that account from his office, 
was rejected, and the exception over-ruled; it being deemed contrary to the royal 
dignity, to remove a judge for the affection or diſlike of a ſubject. 

As Henry was at this time chiefly influenced in his meaſures by the advice of the Regulations 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and other prelates, it might naturally be expected, that 2 der. 
ſomething ſhould be done for enhancing or confirming the privileges of the clergy. 

But nothing of this kind appears, unleſs perhaps an ordinance paſſed in a great 
council of the prelates and barons of all England: in conſequence whereof directions 
were given, on Offober 18, to the juſtices itinerant, not to ſuffer any aſſize to be taken 
of the laſt preſentation to a prebend belonging to a cathedral, and the writs*, which 
were iflued and ſent over the realm, © to forbid the taking from the clergy any toll p * 
for the goods or commodities, which they either ſold or bought for their own ule, 
and the ſupport of their families; with an exception, however, with regard to 
ſuch, as they bought or ſold, purely for gain, like merchants, In other caſes, thoſe 
prelates ſeem zealous for preſerving the rights of the crown: and when a ſynod of 
the clergy met at Gloucefter, an inhibition? was ſent thither, by way of precaution, to 
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Treland had intrenched on the prerogative, by holding pleas of advowſons, * lay-fees, 
and chattels not bequeathed by will, or granted upon marriage: this occaſioned a 
ſtrict prohibition as well to the laity, of what rank or quality i6ever, from preſuming 
to take cogniſance of ſuch cauſes in their courts; and proclamation was made thereof 
throughout the kingdom. A like invaſion upon the prerogative had been made in 
England, purſuant to papal bulls, directing ſentences to be paſſed in etclefiaſtical 
courts upon perſons?, who had been guilty of perjury in aſſizes before the king's 
court of law: a prohibition was now iſſued againſt their holding pleas in ſuch caſes; 
and likewiſe againſt the exactions, called 3 Scotals, which archdeacons and rural deans 
uſed to ſue for in the court chriſtian, notwithſtanding the order, + iſſued in the begin- 
ning of Hubert de Burgh's adminiſtration, for aboliſhing them all over the kingdom. 

Ir was for the benefit of the laity as well as clergy, that proclamations 5 were, on 
Auguſt 29, ordered to be made in all parts of the realm, for the due obſervance of the 
charters of liberties: and a clauſe in Magna Charta was ſoon after explained by the 
advice of a great council of the prelates and nobility*®. The clauſe had directed the 
ſheriff or bailif to hold his turn through the hundreds only twice a year (after Eafter 
and Michaelmas) and always in the uſual place: but a ſaluo being annexed in favout 
of the liberties, which every body had either enjoyed in the time of Henry II. or 
obtained afterwards, this had created a difficulty about its meaning ; becauſe in that 
prince's reign, the hundred, wapentake, and county-courts uſed to be held every 
fortnight. The two turns not quite ſufficing to prevent breaches of the peace, and 
to correct the injuries done to the rich and poor, it was reſolved, by the advice of par- 
liament, that in the interval between the two turns, the hundred, wapentake, and 
county-courts ſhould be held every three weeks: but the ſummons to them ſhould 
not be ſo general, as to the two turns; none being obliged to attend thoſe courts, be- 
fides the plaintiffs, defendants, and ſuch other ſuitors, as were neceflary for the trial of 
cauſes; except in caſe of inqueſts about murder, treaſure trove, and other pleas of 
the crown, for which the four next towns, or ſo many of the inhabitants as were ne- 
ceſſary to make the inqueſts, were alſo to appear, as well as the ſuitors. As theſe 
courts were appointed to be held every three weeks, the parliament thought fit, ſome 
proviſion ſhould be likewiſe made in favour of the ſuitors? ; giving every freeholder, 
that owed ſuit to the county-court, wapentake, and other courts, full power to con- 
ſtitute an attorney, to do that ſuit for him, and to proſecute or defend all cauſes 
brought therein, without any ſpecial licence from the crown for that purpoſe, and free 
liberty to make any perſon, whether an eccleſiaſtick or layman, his attorney, ſo that 
no diſtreſs might be taken for want of his perſonal appearance, Publick notice was 
given of this privilege by proclamation in every county. 

THesE regulations, for the general caſe and good of the ſubject, were followed the 


next year by a benefaction to the parochial clergy ; a grant being paſſed, by advice 


© 


of the council, to give them the tythes of hay and mills in all demeſnes of the crown 
throughout England. Henry was of himſelf ſufficiently diſpoſed to all ſteps, that 


he thought might contribute to the ſervice of religion, and the advantage of the 
| church. Theſe were probably his views, in ſupporting the rights of the univerſity of 


Oxford againſt the invaſions of the townſmen®; in taking care, that the ſheriffs ſhould 
not releaſe excommunicated perſons impriſoned for contumacy ve, till they had made 
ſatisfaction to the church as well for the contempt as their crime; and in giving the 
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chbiſhop of Canter the cuſtody of the temporalties of the ſee of Rochefter during Hexzy III. 
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endeavoured to keep fair with the pope: but he did not care to ſuffer the rights of 
the crown in other reſpects to be deſtroyed by papal uſurpations. Gregory IX. had 
lately publiſhed the decretals* called by his name, and ordered them to be read, 
taught, and obſerved in all countries. They were calculated; like thoſe of former 


popes, to enrich the ſee of Rome, to aggrandiſe the papal power, and to fink the au- 


thority of princes: and they now began to be read and expounded in the ſchools of 
canon and civil law ſet up in London. Orders were hereupon iſſued for ſuppreſſing 
thoſe ſchools ; to prevent ſtudents from imbibing maxims contrary to the laws and 
cuſtoms of the kingdom. 
WuirsT theſe meaſures were 


taking in Englond, Henry was tineaſy at the ſituation Trucerenew: 


of his affairs abroad; being apprehenſive of a war with France, and in no condition Fance. 


to ſupport it, ſince the defection of the count of Bretagne. He had propoſed to give 
him ſome aſſiſtance; and to defray the charge of ſuccours, which might help to di- 
vert the enemies forces, had laid a talliage on all the demeſnes of the crown: which, 
as ſoon as he found himſelf deſerted by that prince, he had extended to thoſe of Rich- 
mond +, and levied likewiſe a ſcutage of two marks on all the knights fees in that 
honour. He had, on November 7, ſummoned 5 all perſons throughout the realm that 
held a knight's fee, and had not yet been knighted, to come before Chriſtmas to re- 
ceive the order of knighthood: and had probably raiſed ſome money by compoſitions 
and fines on that occafions. But theſe ſupplies not being equal to the vaſt expence of 
a foreign war, he had recourſe to the pope's 5 good offices as well to prevent it, as to 
engage the count of Bretagne to return to his ſervice; in hopes that the dread of his 
cenſure might prevail in both caſes: though it doth not appear by the event, that they 
had any effect in either. The truce with France had indeed, a little before Chri/tmas, 
been renewed for a few months: but by reaſon of the oppoſition made to it by Hugh 
count of La Marche, there were little hopes of its being continued. The count in- 
ſiſted on 4 grant of the iſle of Olerom: nor could the pope's commiſſion for excom- 
municating him”, if he perſiſted in oppoſing the truce, prevail with him to recede 
from a demand, in which he could not be gratified without ſome diſhonour to the 


way of expedient for removing the difficulty, to offer the count 9 an annuity of $00. 
tres tournois during the continuance of the truce, in lieu of Oleron: and this being 
accepted it was renewed for five years, from Auguft 15, A. D. 1235, to the ſame day 
in the year 1240. | 


crown of England*. Henry's council, ſeeing no other remedy, thought it proper, by | 


Tux pope was more ſucceſsful in another negotiation, which he ſet on foot for Alliance dit 
Henry's ſervice, to procure him a powerful ally, that might be uſeful to him, in caſe * <=peror. 


of a war with France. It was at Gregory's inſtance **, that the emperor Frederic II. 
ſent embaſſadors to Henry, to propoſe a marriage with his ſiſter Jabel; and in caſe the 
propoſal was agreeable, to ſettle the articles, and regulate the terms of paying the 
39,000 marks, which he demanded for her fortune. The treaty was ſoon con- 
cluded: and the prelates having, with the nobility, granted Henry a ſcutage of two 
marks a knight's fee all over England on this occafion**, the young princeſs was ſent, 


after Egfter in the year following, with a noble retinue into Germany; where the 
was received in all places with the utmoſt magnificence, and the marriage completed 
on Sunday, July 20, at Wormes, with great pomp **; four kings, eleven dukes, thirty 
marqueſſes and earls, beſides prelates, being preſent at the ſolemnity. 


3 Rot. Pip. 
- 1 d. * Rymer, 
37, 35 359+ 
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IT was high time for Henry to think of providing a wife for himſelf ; his council 
had long adviſed it, and made ſeveral overtures for that purpoſe: but ſomething or 
other had ſtill obſtructed the marriage. The firſt treaty of this kind ſeems to have 
been in A. D. 1224, with Peter Mauclerc count of Bretagne, for a match with his 
daughter Jolante: but there being an affinity between the parties (by the young 
lady's grandmother Conflance's having married Henry's uncle Geffrey) it did not take 
effect, for want of a papal diſpenſation. Another was ſet on foot the next year for 
his marriage with a * daughter of the duke of Auſtria; but it came to nothing: nor 
did an overture made A. D. 1227, for a match with a daughter of the king of Bohe- 
mia, ſucceed better, In the year 1231, Henry ſeems to have had thoughts of marry- 
ing Margery, or Margaret *, the youngeſt fiſter of Alexander II. king of Scotland: 
but the Engliſb nobility in general being averſe to the alliance, the conventions for it 
were not obſerved. The negotiation in A. D. 1235, with Villiam count of Pon- 
thieu*, for the marriage of Jane his eldeſt daughter, was carried farther than any of 
the others; Henry being actually affianced to her per verba de preſent 5; and nothing 
but the pope's diſpenſation wanting for the completion of the marriage. It was not 
the intereſt of France, that the county of Ponthieu ſhould be united to the crown of 
England ; and Louis IX. not only uſed all his intereſt at the court of Rome to prevent 


the diſpenſation's being granted, but threatened the count with the confiſcation of all 


Statute of 
Merton. 


his territories, if he ſuffered the match to proceed. Henry, either tired out with 
fruitleſs ſollicitations at Rome, or affronted by the count's retracting his conſent, or- 
dered his agentsꝰ to ſuſpend the affair of the diſpenſation: and making propoſals for 
a marriage with Eleanor, the ſecond daughter of Raimond Berengor count of Provence, 
they were readily accepted. The prelates and nobility of England were then con- 
ſulted on the ſubject, and approved the alliance; probably thinking that, as the young 
lady's eldeſt ſiſter Magaret was married to the king of France, it might be a means 
of preſerving a conſtant peace between the two kingdoms. Henry was ſo fond of it, 
that after empowering his embaſſadors, by fix different commiſſions, to accept of any 
portion from 20,000 to 3000 marks, he gave them at laſt private inſtructions to con- 
clude it without the payment of any money, and to conduct Eleanor over into Eng- 
land. She arrived there in the beginning of this year : and her nuptials being cele- 


brated on Monday, January 14, at Canterbury“, ſhe was crowned the Sunday following 
at Weſtminſter. 


Tux prelates and nobility having been ſummoned to attend the coronation*, Henry, 


on the Wedneſday following, conſulted with them about the affairs of the realm: and 


ſeveral articles relating to the dowers and wills of widows ?, the improvement of waſte 
by lords of manors, the exempting of heirs from paying uſury, during their minority, 
for debts contracted by their fathers, the limitation of writs, and other points, being 
agreed on by common conſent, were drawn up in an ordinance, called from the place 
of their meeting, the ſtatute of Merton. It was in this aſſembly, that upon a motion 
of the biſhops for eſtabliſhing a conſtitution of the canon law (by which all children, 
born before the marriage of their parents, were deemed legitimated by that after- act, 


and enabled to ſucceed to eſtates of inheritance) the lay- nobility made that celebrated 


x Rymer, i. 271, * * 1b. 275, 280, 282. between Henry III. and Fane queen of Caftile ; pro- 
_ tg P. 37 I. AyMer, i. 375» + Rymer, i. bably iſſued upon mow new N that aroſe after 
„339, 342 | her being married to Ferdinand III; for Gre 

$ This contract is conſidered as a marriage by had, _ Henry's marrying Eleanor, abſolved him 
ſome writers, who ſay, the parties were ſeparated from his oath to marry Fane, who is ſaid to be re- 
by ſentence of the church for conſanguinity. Hiſt. lated to him in the fourth degree of conſanguinity ; 
de la Maiſon de Montmorency, p.145. and Hiſt, des and directed the arehbiſhop of Canterbury to declare 
Maiſons de Gand, Coucy, et Ardres, 2 223. and his marriage with Jane to be null, Rymer, i. 372. 
there is in the Cotton Library, Veſpaſian E. 1. an ori- 
gina] bull of Innocent IV. (who was choſen 


* © pope ® Clau * 20 H. III. N. 22. 4. 9 Clau * 20 H. 
4. P. 1243) for annulling the marriage contracted Pat. 47 HW. IS Y 


6. Rymer, i. 341, 343, 344, 346. 7 Ib. 775 N 
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anſiver, declaring, their reſolution of not altering the laws of England. The biſhdps Hazy ili 


were perhaps put under ſome difficulty by the lau of the church differing from the 4 91278 


law of the land in this particular: yet when they were to certify the baſtardy of a per- 
ſon (a matter appro iated to their cogniſance) they always gave their judgment, and 
made their certificate, according to the law of England. This could not but be diſ- 
agreeable to the pope, who ſaw his canons and decretals lighted and rejected, as of no 
force in this country; though moſt of the judges and great officers of the crown 
were clergymen: and it was probably at his inſtance the motion was made fot 
adopting the ſaid conſtitution into the law of the kingdom. The prelates ſeem to 
have been very zealous for getting it received: but the alteration propoſed was too 
material to be lightly made, as affecting the ſucceſſion to eſtates, and likely to intro- 
duce confuſion and diſputes Into families; and the temporal lords, juſtly dread- 
ing the conſequences of ſuch a breach in the old conſtitution, were not to be per- 
ſuaded by any plauſible pretences, or imaginary conveniences, to rin the danger of 
thoſe unforeſeen miſchiefs, which uſually attehd innovations in the maxims, laws, and 
cuſtoms of a nation. It was not the onely inſtance they gave of their prudence in this 
council: for the emperor * having ſollicited by his embaſſadors, that Richard earl of 
Cornwall might be ſent over to him, in order to attack France, where the king of Na- 
varre, count of Champagne, was raiſing troubles ; and to recover the territories taken 


from Henry's father, the requeſt was rejected by the advice of the nobility; who 


thought it would be the height of raſhneſs, to ſend out of the realm, and expoſe to all 


the dangers of war, a prince, as'yet very young, and the preſumptive heir of the king- 
dom. \ 


46: 


Taxy had an opportunity ſbon after, in a parliament that met, on April 28, at Complaints a- 


Lindon, of ſhewing their zeal for the good of their country: though Henry was ſo Fn 
weak and unadviſed, as not to alter his meaſures, upon the rerhonſtrance they made ed by 
him the firſt day of the ſeſſion. William de Savoie, biſhop ele& of Vulence, brother 


to Beatrix, counteſs of Provence and mother to-the new queen, had been very in- 
ſtrumental in making the match with Eleanor 3: and had aftetwards conducted her 
through France, with a train of 300 horſe into England. Theſe good offices, and 


bh the credit he derived from being uncle to the queen, gave him ſuch a mighty aſcen- 
== dant over Henry, that, deſpiſing all the Engliſb of his council, he was entirely go- 
verned by his advice, and ordered all the affairs of the realm by his direction. This 
proceeding raiſed the indignation of the nobility, and was the firſt thing that came 


under their conſideration in parliament: but the remonſtrarice they made on the 
ſubject, was ſo diſagreeable, that he retired in a fright to the Tower. The lords, 
not caring to truſt themſelves there, in the power of the foreigners againſt whom 
they had addreſſed, Henry thought fit to return ſoon to his palace, in order to diſ- 
patch the buſineſs of the ſeſſion; in which various things were treated, though only 
one is mentioned, either as having his conſent, or as being an uſeful regulation. It 
. was the turning out of the preſent ſet of corrupt ſheriffs, and putting others in their 
ſtead, of better quality, eſtates, and fortunes ; who were obliged to ſwear they 
would receive no bribe or preſents of any kind, except in meat and drink, and that 
in this laſt point they would run into no exceſs. 
_ WmiLsT this parliament was fitting, embaſſadors came from Alexander king of 
Scotland, to demand the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland, 
on pretence of ſome old conventions with his father ; and to threaten war in caſe of 


refuſal, What emboldened him to this ſtep, was the hopes of hoſtilities breaking 


out foon in Wales; where, notwithſtanding the truce, depredations were daily com> 
mitted + by both the Engliſb and Welſh; and Lewellin did not ſeem forward to agree 
. Paris. See Rymer, i. 365, 366. 24. Paris. 


372» 373» 380, 381, 389. PoweP's Hiſtory of Wales. 


3 Rymer, i. 343,4. J. 353, 368, 
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Hzxzy III. to a reparation of damages. But the ſtorm, apprehended from this quarter, ſoon 


— 
A. D. 1236. 


blew over, by a rene wal of the truce for a year; which referred all diſputed matters 
to arbitrators, and brought on afterwards a peace; which Lewellin, grown old, in- 
firm, and paralytic, thought convenient for his affairs. It was not proper, however, 
to come in this juncture to an open rupture with Scotland :; and Alexander was put 
off for a time, with a promiſe of his pretenſions being examined. This was done 
not long after at York, in a conference; which, after various debates, ended in a pro- 
poſal for giving him an annuity of fourſcore marks in lieu of his demands, Thus 
the diſpute reſted, till Michaelmas in the year following; when by the mediation 
of the legate Orho, a final agreement was made between the two crowns; Alexander 


giving up all his claims, in conſideration of 200 J. a year, lying in the three northern 


counties of England, for which he ſwore fealty and did homage. 

Taz complaints of the nobility againſt the power of foreigners only ſerved to 
alarm them with the danger of loſing their influence at court: and put them upon 
meaſures to ſtrengthen their party. With this view, they removed Ralph Fitz 
Nicholas, the lord ſteward *, and other officers from their poſts in the houſhold, and 
from the council board ; attempted to take away the ſeals from the biſhop of Chicheſter, 
whoſe integrity in the diſcharge of his office of chancellor had made him uni- 


verſally eſteemed: and called in Rivaux, Segrave, and Paſſelewe, with their creatures, 


to their aſſiſtance. The odious meaſures formerly taken by theſe miniſters, and 
which occaſioned their being diſcarded, were now revived upon their reconciliation 
to Henry, and recovery of their power : and the cuſtody of Eleanor of Bretagne, and 
the caſtle of Glouceſter, was taken from V. Talbot 3, Richard Siward, a nobleman 
of great valour and high ſpirit, was arreſted, either on account of a quarrel with the 
carl of Cornwall, or out of apprehenſions + he might raiſe a diſturbance in the realm : 
but being (by his vow of engaging in a cruſade) under the pope's proteCtion 5, he 
was delivered to the archbiſhop of Canterbury; who, in a ſhort time, ſet him at li- 
berty. The foreigners about court, to engroſs all Henry's benefactions, as well as fa- 
vour to tbemſelves, attempted to revoke all the alienations of the crown demeſnes, and 
grants of lands made to the nobility before his marriage: and to palliate or recommend 
a ſtep, which could not fail of giving offence, and raifing a general reſentment, got 
the pope to interpoſe in the matter. Gregory accordingly, in June, iſſued a bull, re- 
preſenting thoſe grants as injurious to the honour of the crown, and detrimental to 
the kingdom; abſolving Henry from the oaths he had taken not to revoke them, 
ſince they tended to eſtabliſh a grievance, and were contrary to his coronation oath, 
which had antecedently obliged him to maintain the rights of the crown; and directing 
a reſumption. This was propoſed in a great council of the realm, held in that month 


at Wincbeſter, or probably in another that met ſoon after : but it doth not ſeem then to 


ſcruple of ſacrificing their maſter's honour, and of making him acceſſory to the ſub- 


A. D. 1237. 


S 
Grant of a 
thirtieth by 
parliament. 


have taken effect; ſince the pope found it neceflary, eighteen months after, when 
his legatg Otho was in England ready to act in its execution, to enjoin the ſame thing, 
and to repreſent thoſe grants as prejudicial to the church of Rome, to which the ſupe- 
riority of England belonged; and for that reaſon invalid. Such were the ſteps that 
Henry was put upon by his foreign miniſters; who to gain their own ends, made no 


jecting of his realm to another's dominion, and to the debaſing of his own royal 
dignity. | wud 

HxxRx's revenue was not ſufficient to relieve the wants, or ſatiate the greedineſs, of 
the ſhoal of Provengaux and Sawoyards, that had come over with his queen: he was 


ſoon obliged to call a parliament at Veſtiminſter, to procure a ſupply of money from 


t Rymer, i. 374» 375, 7215 1 Plac. Perl. p. 162. . Paris. Chron. Dunſtaple, p. 231. 
386. 376. 


EFEymer, i. 378. n. 24 * Rymer,i. 370. 5 Chron. Dunſtaple, ib. * Rymer, i. 
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Book VII. Cr NELERNEENGD  __- 
his people. January 20, was the day appointed for its meeting; and an infinite Hzxzy Ul. 
1 N obiiy attended; expecting ſome weighty and difficult matters to be J By. 
tranſacted: but were told, that the chief reaſon of their being called together was, 
« for the grant of an aid, which ſhould be collected and diſpoſed of, for the neceſſary 
« uſes of the realm, by ſuch perſons as they ſhould chooſe for that purpoſe; and 
« that whatever had been the caſe hitherto, Henry would for the future be entirely 
« directed by the counſels of his faithful and natural ſubjects. It was replied, 
« that they had often granted him aids, but he had never employed them for the 
glory or benefit of the nation; that inſtead of enlarging, he had leſſened, the ex- 
« tent of his dominions; and had oppreſſed his own native ſubjects, as if they had 
« been mere ſlaves, by extorting great ſums of money from them, purely for the ſup- ö 
9 « ply of foreigners.” Henry pleaded © his ſiſter's portion, his own wedding, and his | x 
* « queen's coronation, as the reaſons of the emptineſs of his treaſury ; and aſſured 
e them, that if they would grant him a thirtieth of their movables, he would never 
« again give them any occaſion to complain. To remove their apprehenſions of a 
reſumption of grants, © he expreſsly diſavowed having any hand in procuring the 
« pope's bull for that purpoſe; and declared, he would inviolably obſerve all the 
« liberties of Magna Carta: and cauſed an excommunication to be ſolemnly de- 
nounced againſt all (not excepting even himſelf) who ſhould violate that charter. 
The parliament, mollified by theſe aſſurances, and by the earl of Warenne, M. de 
Ferrers, and John Fitz Geffrey being added to the council (which before ſeems to 
have conſiſted only of twelve perſons *, whereof W. de Valence was the chief) con- 
ſulted about the quantity of the aid, and reſolved to grant a thirtieth of all the 
movables they ſhould have in their poſſeſſion on the next September 15, when the 
harveſt would be over. This tax was laid upon all the ſtock and goods on the baro- 
nies of the prelates, the lay-fees of the clergy, and the lands of the laity: but with an 
exception of plate, money, horſes, and armes, utenſils of huſbandry, and the goods 
of eccleſiaſticks belonging to prebends and pariſh churches: it was to be paid one 
moiety by November 30, the other by Trinity Sunday next following. 
M. Pas ſays, that after it had been aſſeſſed by four legal men of each hamlet, 
ſworn to make the aſſeſſment according to the uſual value of their neighbours goods, 
and collected by four knights choſen in each county (to whom a clergyman appointed 
= by the crown was added) the money was to be repoſed in ſome abbey, church, or 
= caſtle; and that it was paid in many caſes with an expreſs condition, that Henry, 
biearkening no longer to the ſuggeſtions of foreigners (who had no view but for their 
own intereſt, and made it their buſineſs to divide and impoveriſh the realm) ſhould 
for the future follow the advice of his natural-born ſubje&s. The fame writer ob- 
ſerves, 3 that when this tax came to be conſidered in parliament, the barons, quitting 
the common audience or aſſembly of the whole body, retired apart to conſult by 
themſelves; whilſt the magnates debated the ſame matter, ſtill continuing in the royal 
preſence; and that the archbiſhop, prelates, and clergy were the firſt + that gave their 
conſent to it; which preceding the reſolution of the others, ſhews that they likewiſe 
conſulted apart. To theſe remarks about the method of proceeding in caſe of taxes, 
it may not be improper to add another about the conſtitution of this numerous and ; 
full parliament; in which the two great charters of liberties were again confirmed s, 1 
though paſſed originally in Henry's non- age; and in which likewiſe there appear no 
ſigns of any repreſentations of cities and boroughs. The conſtituent members of it 
ſcem to have been, 1. The prelates, or lords ſpiritual, and the clergy. 2. The mag- ; 
nates, or the great barons, ſummoned by ſpecial writs, and, 3. The ordinary barons 
ſummoned in general by the ſheriff's proclamation, ordering their attendance. Theſe 
laſt are chiefly meant and comprehended in the term nobiles, uſed by M. Paris on this 
Cbren. Dunſtaple, p. 233. M. Paris. 3 Page 435. P. 436. Rot. Cart. 21 H. III. 
7 | occaſion, 
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Henzy IN. occaſion, and which, in the phraſcology of that age, took in all the gentry who had 


— 
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not titles, as well as thoſe who had, all that held by military ſervice, whether they 
had received knighthood, and were therefore ſtyled knights, or had not received it 
(though they were obliged to it, if they held a whole fee, and could demand it as a 
right) and were in that caſe known by the denomination of frecholders. There are 
ſill preſerved in the Tower of London, ſome writs iſſued during this reign for the 
choice of two knights in each ſhire to repreſent their county in parliament ; but this 

tation was not yet grown to a ſettled cuſtom: and though there are no ſum- 
mons to either lords or commons, nor any rolls of this particular parliament, as yet 
diſcovered in any of our repoſitories of records, yet by other accounts given thereof, 
theſe leſſer barons, knights, and military tenants, holding immediately of the crown, 
ſeem to have been ſummoned, according to John's Magna Carta, by a general procla- 


mation, to appear, not by any repreſentation, but in their own perſons. The procla- 


mation ſeems to have notified, that matters of the greateſt importance were to be laid 
before the parliament; and ſuch matters requiring the matureſt deliberation, it might 


perhaps be thought improper to ſtint the number of thoſe, who, being affected 


thereby, had a right to take them into conſideration. It was at leaſt (as M. Paris 
obſerves) the general expectation of matters of the higheſt conſequence, which made 
ſuch infinite nnmbers of the gentry attend (his words are, inſinita nobilium multitudo, 


ſcilicet regni totalis untverfitas) and they were ſtrangely diſappointed, when they 


found themſelves called only for the grant of a ſupply. It is plain from this ex- 
preſſion, and indeed from the tenour of his account of the proceedings of this parlia- 
ment, that the boroughs had no repreſentatives therein: and this will appear ſtill clearer 
from the writs iſſued for levying the tax there granted. In one of theſe it is ſaid, 
that the prelates, earls, and barons, aſſembled on the octave of S. Hilary, had granted 
the king a thirtieth of all their movables; and in the other , that the b:/bops, abbots, 
priors, and clergy having lands not belonging to their churches, the earls, barons, and 


freeholders had granted the fame thirtieth for themſelves and their villani, i. e. their 


copyholders and tenants. Theſe writs ſufficiently explain M. Paris's general ex- 
preſſions: and ſpecify at the ſame time the quality of the particular members, which 
conſtituted this parliament. 


| The nobiliy WHATEVER care had been taken in it, that the money raiſed by this tax ſhould 


try in vain to 


remove the | 
foreign mi- 
niſtry. 


be employed for the ſervice of the kingdom, Henry took care in a ſhort time to 
ſquander it among his wife's relations and his beloved foreigners. He 3 teazed his 
father-in-law the count of Provence, by letters and meſſengers, to come over into 
England; promiſing at laſt to ſend him back with a conſiderable part of his treaſure. 
Rai mond ſet out, impatient to touch the money; and could not be prevailed on, by 
all his eldeſt daughter's intreaties and careſſes, to make any ſtay in his way at the 
court of France: but before he got to the ſea fide, was called back by a rebellion in 
Provence; and Henry remitted him a thouſand marks to defray the charges of his 
journey. Notwithſtanding this prince's ſolemn engagement, to follow the advice of 
his Engliſh councellors, he ſtill adhered to foreigners, particularly to W. de Valence; 
who governing him abſolutely, directed all his meaſures, and among other bene- 
ficial grants, got from him the honour of Richmond; which uſed to be enjoyed by 
the counts of Bretagne; and had a few years before been granted to Richard earl of 
Cornwall, That favourite, having the command of all the money and power of 
England, eaſily found means to effect a match between his brother Thomas de Savore 
and Jane counteſs of Flanders *, relict of count Ferrand; by which he diſobliged 
another great man, Simon de Montfort, who was making his addreſſes to that counteſs. 
Not ſatisfied with the exorbitant grants he had already procured, he till wanted to 
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get the wardſhip of Richard de Clare earl of Glaucgſter, which had been granted long Reg. U, 
ago to Hubert de Burgh; and to ſtrengthen the foreign intereſt at court, propoſed to J P. 12 37% 
marry the young earl to a daughter of the count of La Marche, ſiſter by the mother's Wo 1 
fide to Henry. But this ſcheme, being interrupted at firſt by the earl's contracting 
privately a martiage with Hubert's daughter Margaret (which rendered it neceſſary 
to ſue out a divorce, as it was the act of a minor, unwarranted by a royal licence) 
was afterwards laid afide, in compliance with the neceſſity of his affairs; and in or- 
der to gain over to his intereſt John de Laſcy earl of Lincoln whoſe daughter Maude 
| was thereupon married to Richard, and had the third part of het huſband's vaſt 
eſtate ſettled for her jointure. fi, os ER 8 
Tux Engliſp nobility, ſeeing Henry (notwithſtanding his late fair promiſes) ſtill en- 
groſſed by his favourite, and acting ſolely by the direction of foreigners, were highly 
incenſed: it was not impolitick to allow them ſome room to hope for a reformation . 
in his conduct; and William thought it proper to abſent himſelf for a time out of the 
kingdom. He ſet out with a ſplendid retinue, taking with him, beſides the ſums he 
had ſcraped together, yoo marks which he borrowed, with jewels, plate, and horſes 
in vaſt quantities, Henry himſelf conducting him to Dover: but as ſoon as he had 
lodged theſe ſafe in his own country and Provence, he returned back to England to 
| amaſs more wealth; and was received by his nephew with all imaginable marks of 
tenderneſs and confidence. The indignation of the nobility ſtill ran high, and he 
was not without apprehenſions, that they might have recourſe to the extremeſt mea- 
| ſures: this ſeems to be the reaſon, why the pope was deſired to ſend over a legate ; 
whoſe cenſures might keep them in awe, and whoſe mighty influence over the nation 
had ſufficiently appeared by experience, in the troubles that broke out in the time of 
Henty's father. There could not be taken a ſtep more diſagreeable to the whole 
nation, which had ever ſuffered exceedingly by the horrible exactions of every per- 
| ſon that came over cloathed with a legatine authority; and the invitation was made 
without the knowledge .of the nobility, or even of the archbiſhop of Canterbury; 
who were ſtrangely ſurprized to hear of cardinal Orho's arrival in England at the lat- 
ter end of June or Fuly*, and could not forbear breaking out into heavy clamours 
on that occaſion. The legate however was received by the biſhops and clergy with 
great pomp and reſpect: rich preſents were ſent him from all the prelates, and mo- 
naſteries; but, contrary to the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, he refuſed many of them, 
and behaved himſelf with ſa, much temper and prudence, that he came in a ſhort 
time to be generally eſteemed. F 5 cw 
His legatine commiſſion extended to Scotland as well as England: but when he Cardinal O, 
propoſed to viſit the former of theſe countries, he was forbid by king Alexander, to — ya 
enter it; and had ſuch a frightful account given him of the roughneſs of the Scots, of Y invitation. 
the inſults a man of his character would meet with on the road, and of the dangers 
to which his life would be expoſed, that he dropped his deſign of going thither. In 
England too, he thought fit to take ſome precautions for his ſafety; being attended 
by the earls Mareſchal, Lincoln, and Leicefter, with a guard of 200 knights and gen- 
tlemen, on November 20, when he made his firſt appearance in the general council of 
the prelates and clergy, which he had ſummoned to meet the day before at S. Paul's 
in London. The chief point that Otho aimed at in this council was, to get ſome papal 
canons, which he brought with him ready drawn, to be received in England; none of 
them eſtabliſhing doctrines, except what may be inferred from the injunctions for 
prieſts to be inſtructed in the nature of ſeven principal ſacraments deemed means of 
falvation, and the laity in the form of baptiſm, that they might adminiſter it in caſes 
of neceſſity, The reſt related only to matters of diſcipline, and provided particularly 
againſt the farming of churches and eccleſiaſtical dignities; againſt non-refidence, 
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Hevav III. the marriages of the clergy (which were ſtill continued in a private manner) and 
A their children being admitted to orders and benefices. Some regulations were likewiſe 
F made for all dignitaries having their ſeals of office, and about proceedings in eccle- 

ſlaſtical courts: but the canon deſigned againſt pluralities was waved, and the pope 
wasto be conſulted anew on the ſubject. 223 PRO FER Au Mfg 
M. Parts f gives at this time a lamentable account of the ſtate of the church of 
England, whoſe diſtreſſes aroſe from the bulls and corruptions of the court of Rome : 
but it doth not appear, that the legate had any hand in promoting her grievances, He 
rather employed himſelf uſefully, and agreeably to his character, in reconciling the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, Hubert earl of Kent, Gilbert Baſſet,” Stephen de Segrave, Richard 


Sizward, and others who had been long at variance; and in making up the animoſities, 


which a turnament in the beginning of the laſt, Lent, at Blithe, had occaſioned be- 
tween the ſouthern and northern nobility. Their indignation howeyer againſt the mea- 
ſures of the court till continued; being ſtripped from time to time of ſome of their 
poſſeſſions, and threatened with the loſs of more; whilſt Henry, thinking himſelf ſafe 
under the wings of the legate, declared openly, that he could not alienate any of the 
crown lands, or diſpoſe of any thing in his realm without the pope's or the legate's 
conſent; as if he was not a king, but a mere yaſtal to the papacy. This confidence 
in Ortho made him deaf to all the remonſtrances of his nobles, even thoſe of his 


brother Richard earl of Cornwall, who tried jn vain to perſuade him to change his 


meaſures: but their complaints againſt his foreign miniſters were ſo general as well 
as juſt, that they found it neceffary to gain ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the op- 
poſition over to their party; particularly Jem earl of Lincoln, high conſtable of Eng- 
land, and Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter,” The firſt of theſe hath been already 
mentioned, as well as his venality on former occaſions; and it is now proper to give 
fore account of the Meer. TE EE 
$imond: Mu- Ht was a foreigner, deſcended from a family, the 1 wherect was Amaury, 
fore maryes à natural ſon of Robert king of France; who giving him the lordſhip of Montfort 
3 Amaury in Beauce, he thence took the ſurname of Montfort. The great grandſon 


ſerts the no- 


bility of this Amaury was Simon de Montfort, the famous general of the cruſade againſt the 


Albigeois ; who having diſpoſſeſſed Raimond count of Tazbuſe of the greateſt part of 


his territories, got a grant thereof from the pope, and left them at his death to Amaury, 
his eldeſt fon by Anicia, one of the two fiſters and coheirs of Robert Fitz Parnel 
earl of Leiceſter. Margaret, her younger fiſter, being married to Saber de Quincy 
earl of Wincheſter, Robert's eſtate was divided between them; and Simon, in right of 
| his wife, enjoyed one of the moieties, with the honour of Hinckl'y, the ſtewardſhip 
of England, and the third penny of the county of Leicefer. Theſe were ſequeſtered 
by Jobn, during the interdict, when it was expected that the pope would ſend Simon 
over to head the forces of the malecontent barons in England, and were committed 
to the cuſtody of Ralf earl of Chefter, probably at firſt for his own uſe, but, upon the 
releaſe of the interdict, for Simon's; who died, A. D. 1219, in poſſeſſion of the pro- 
fits thereof, leaving two ſons by Amicia, viz. Amaury and Simon. Amaury, ſeel 
himſelf unable to ſtand his ground againſt the count of Toulouſe, made over all his 
claim and intereſt in that prince's territories, to the king of France, in exchange for 
other lands, and the poſt. of conſtable of that kingdom upon the death of Matthew 
de Montmorency. Thus devoted, by allegiance, homage, and intereſt to France, he 


was . confidered in England as an enemy; and his lands being committed. to the 


cuſtody of Stephen de Segrave, he made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to get them into his 
| poſſeſſion. Finding at laſt, that he ſhould not be allowed to enjoy them, ſo long as 
he retained any thing in France, and that his younger brother might, upon quitting 


all he had in thiat country, be admitted to the poffeffion of his mother's eſtate and 
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rights in England, he made over to Simon, and his lawful iſſue, all the lands and ho- HeNax Ill. 
nours that their father had poſſeſſed in the laſt mentioned realm, and all ſuch as might IJ DN. 
fall to him in the right of Amicia, the eldeſt ſiſter of Robert late earl of Leiceſter ; re- 
ſerving however the reverſion thereof to himſelf. This was done in A. D. 1232, as 
appears by ſeveral deeds and letters of Amaury to Henry III. on the ſubje&t*', pre- 
ſerved in the Treſor des Chartres at Paris: and in conſequence thereof, Simon was 
put in pofſeſſion of his mother's ſhare in the honour of Leiceſter; and in the year 
1236, officiated as high-ſteward of England, at "Henry's marriage with Elzancy of 
Provence.” 2 e nee 
SIMoN DE MonTFORT had too much ambition for a ſubject: and looking upon 
the great honours, he already enjoyed, only as a ſtep to greater, wanted now to be a a 
ſovereign. With this view, he had made his addreſſes to two heireſſes in foreign : 
countries, the counteſſes of Boulogne and Flanders: but failing in both theſe appli- 
cations, he caſt his eyes upon Eleanor, the ſecond fiſter of Henry, and relict of. W. de 
Mareſchal earl of Pembroke ; a match which might poſſibly raiſe him one day to the 
throne of England. This lady had, after the deteaſe of her firſt huſband *, made a 
vow of perpetual chaſtity: and had taken the ring, though not the veil, from Ed- 
mund archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the preſence of a great number of the nobility, 
Nothwithſtanding this impediment, the miniſtry, reſolved at any rate to engage Simon 
in their intereſts, perſuaded Henry to conſent to her marriage with him: and to give 
her away with his own hand, in the private chapel of his palace at Wefmin/ter, on 
Thurſday, January 7, when the office was performed by one of his chaplains. The 
archbiſhop made a ſharp remonſtrance to Henry on the ſubject: but it did not affect 
him fo much, as another made him by his brother Richard, and the meaſures taken 
by the nobility ; who were infinitely incenſed at this marriage, and at another ſolem- 
nized about the ſame time, between Richard de Clare and a daughter of the earl of 
Il Lincoln. They knew them both to be the effect of corruption, and to have been 
= the bribes, which drew over the laſt named earl, with Simon de Montfort, to the 
faction of the miniſtry: and ſeeing ſteps of that conſequence taken without their ad- 
voice and knowledge, whilſt Henry was ſtill abſolutely governed by the foreigners 
about him, they aſſembled with horſes and armes, on January 20, at Southwark; 
vowing revenge againſt the two deſerters. Walter carl Mareſcbul, with moſt of the 
earls and barons of the kingdom, were embarked in this affair; being ſupported there- 
in by the inclinations of the people in general, and of the citizens of London in par- 
ticular: and Richard earl of Cornwall putting himſelf at their head, they demanded 
in high terms, that Lincoln and Montfort ſhould be diſmiſſed from the council board. 
Henry was now in a tetrible fright, being forſaken by all the world, and no nobleman 
of any figure adhering to him, befides Hubert earl of Kent, from whom the others 
had no apprehenſion of any oppoſition, as well becauſe he had {worn never to bear 
armes more, as becauſe of his advanced age, and great diſcretion, approved by long 
experience. Having tried in vain all ways of procuring himſelf ſome ſupport in this 
(F diſtreſs, he was forced to take refuge at laſt in the legate's mediation: who, by the 
promiſe of very large grants of lands 8 he undertook ſhould be confirmed by 


the pope} brought the earl of Cormuall to abate of his reſentment, and to agree on a 

truce till the firſt Monday in Lent, when all the great men were to meet in London. _ 
Many of them came 'thither with their followers armed, leſt Henry ſhould recede | * 
from what he had enccnraged them to expect: but . de Valence, who came over in the 

mean time from abroad, uniting his endeavours with the legate's and other friends, 

to bring about an accommodation, a compromiſe was at laſt made; the chief article 
whereof ſeems to have been, the turning of Lincoln and Montfort out of the council. 

As ſodn as this was ſettled, thoſe two noblemen, making their ſubmiſſion, were, by 
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the marriages of the clergy (which were till continued in a private mapner) and 
their children being admitted to orders and benefices. Some regulations were likewiſe 
made for all dignitaries having their ſeals of office, and about proceedings in eccle- 
ſaſtical courts: but the canon defigned againſt pluralities was waved, and the pope 

«to be conſulted anew on the ſubject. Pt A RE 
TRE Pak 181 gives at this time a ure account of the ſtate of the church of 
England, whoſe diſtreſſes aroſe from the bulls and corruptions of the court of Rome : 
but it doth not appear, that the legate had any hand in promoting her grievances. He 
rather employed himſelf uſefully, and agreeably to his character, in reconciling the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, Hubert earl of Kent, Gilbert Baſſet, Stephen de Segrave, Richard 
Sizward, and others who had been long at variance; and in making up the animoſities, 
which a turnament in the beginning of the laſt Lent, at Blitbe, had occaſioned be- 
tween the ſouthern and northern nobility. Their indignation howeyer againſt the mea- 
ſures of the court Kill continued; being ſtripped from time to time of ſome of their 
poſſeſſions, and threatened with the loſs of more: whilſt Heary, thinking himſelf fafe 
under the wings of the legate, declared openly, that he could not alienate any of the 
crown lands, or diſpoſe of any thing in his realm without the pope's or the legate's 
conſent; as if he was not a king, but a mere yaſial to the papacy. This confidence 
in Orho made him deaf to all the remonſtrances of his nobles, even thoſe of his 
brother Richard earl of Cornwall, who tried in vain to perſuade him to change his 
meaſures: but their complaints againſt his foreign miniſters were ſo general as well 
as juſt, that they found it neceffary to gain ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the op- 
poſition over to their party; particularly 7oby: ear] of Lincoln, high conſtable of Exg- 
land, and Simon de Montfort eatl of Leiceſter,” The firſt of theſe hath been already 
mentioned, as well as his venality on former occaſions; and it is now proper to give 
fome account of the latter. ne mains” vant 
Fx was a foreigner, deſcended from a family, the progenitor whereof was Amaury-, 

4 natural ſon of Robert king of Fance; who giving him the lordſhip of Montfort = 
Amaury in Beauce, he thence took the ſurname of Montfort. The great grandſon 
of this Amaury was Simon de Montfort, the famous general of the. cruſade againſt the 
Albigeois ; who having diſpoſſeſſed Raimond count of Taulouſe of the greateſt part of 
his territories, got a grant thereof from the pope, and left them at his death to Amaury, 
his eldeſt ſon by Amicia, one of the two ſiſters and coheirs of Robert Fitz Parnel 
earl of Leiceſler. Margaret, her younger fiſter, being married to Saber de Quincy 
earl of Wincheſter, Robert's eſtate was divided between them; and Simon, in right of 
his wife, enjoyed one of the moieties, with the honour of Fincklry, the ſtewardſhip 
of England, and the third penny of the county of Leicefer. Theſe were ſequeſtered 
by Jobn, during the interdict, when it was expected that the pope would ſend Simon 
over to head the forces of the malecontent barons, in England, and were committed 
tothe cuſtody of Ralf earl of Chefter, probably at firſt for his own uſe, but, upon the 


releaſe of the interdict, for Simon's ; who died, A. D. 1219, in poſſeſſion of the pro- 


fits thereof, leaving two ſons by Amicia, viz. Amaury and Simon. Amaury, ſeein 
himſelf unable 3. * his ground againſt the count "* Toulouſe, made over all hi 
claim and intereſt in that prince's territories, to the king of France, in exchange for 
other lands, and the poſt of conſtable of that kingdom upon the death of Matthew 
de Montmorency. Thus devoted, by allegiance, homage, and intereſt to France, he 
was conſidered in England as an enemy; and his lands being committed to the 
cuſtody of Stephen de Segrave, he made ſeveral fruitleſs attempts to get them into his 


poſſeſſion. Finding at laſt, that he ſhould not be allowed to enjoy them, fo long as 


he retained any thing in France, and that his younger brother might itti 
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rights in England, he made over to Simon, and his law ful iſſue, all the lands and ho- Henzy III. 
nours that their father had poſſeſſed in the laſt mentioned realm, and all ſuch as might IJ DN. 
fall to him in the right of Amicia, the eldeſt ſiſter of Robert late earl of Leiceſter; re- 
ſerving however the reverſion thereof to himſelf. This was done in A. D. 1232, as 
appears by ſeveral deeds and letters of Amaury to Henry III. on the ſubje&?, pre- 
ſerved in the Treſer des Chartres at Paris: and in conſequence thereof, Simon was 
put in poſſeſſion of his mother's ſhare in the honour of Lezcefter ; and in the year , 
1236, officiated as high-ſteward of England, at Henry's marriage with Eleancr of 
Provence. TO | Woh on 
S1MON DE MonTFORT had tod much ambition for a ſubje&: and looking upon 
the great honours, he already enjoyed, only as a ſtep to greater, wanted now to be a af 
ſovereign. With this view, he had made his addrefles to two heireſſes in foreign | | 
countries, the counteſſes of Boulogne and Flanders: but failing in both theſe appli- , 
cations, he caſt his eyes upon Eleanor, the ſecond ſiſter of Henry, and relict of,. W. de | 
Mareſchal earl of Pembroke ; a match which might poſſibly raiſe him one day to the 
throne of England. This lady had, after the deceaſe of her firſt huſband *, made a 
vow of perpetual chaſtity: and had taken the ring, though not the veil, from Ed- 
mund archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the preſence of a great number of the nobility, 
Nothwithſtanding this impediment, the miniſtry, reſolved at any rate to engage Simon 
in their intereſts, perſuaded Henry to conſent to her marriage with him: and to give 
her away with his own hand, in the private chapel of his palace at Weftmin/ter, on 
Thurſday, January 7, when the office was performed by one of his chaplains. 'The 
archbiſhop made a ſharp remonſtrance to Henry on the ſubject: but it did not affect 1 
him ſo much, as another made him by his brother Richard, and the meaſures taken | 
by the nobility; who were infinitely incenſed at this marriage, and at another ſolem- 
nized about the ſame time, between Richard de Clare and a daughter of the earl of 
Lincoln. They knew them both to be the effect of corruption, and to have been 
the bribes, which drew over the laſt named earl, with Simon de Montfort, to the 


earls and barons of the kingdom, were embarked in this affair; being ſupported there- 
in by the inclinations of the people in general, and of the citizens of London in par- 
ticular: and Richard earl of Cornwall putting himſelf at their head, they demanded 
in high terms, that Lincoln and Montfort ſhould be diſmiſſed from the council board. 

| was now in a terrible fright, being forſaken by all the world, and no nobleman 
of any figure adhering to him, beſides Hubert earl of Kent, from whom the others 
had no apprehenſion of any oppoſition, as well becauſe he had ſworn never to bear 
armes more, as becaufe of his advanced age, and great diſcretion, approved by long 
experience. Having tried in vain all ways of procuring himſelf ſome ſupport in this 
diſtreſs, he was forced to take refuge at laſt in the legate's mediation: who, by the 
promiſe of very large grants of lands (which he undertook ſhould be confirmed by 
the pope) brought the carl of Cornwall to abate of his reſentment, and to agree on a 
truce till the firſt Monday in Lent, when all the great men were to meet in London. 
Many of them came thither with their followers armed, left Henry ſhould recede * 
from what he had enccuraged them to expect: but . de Valence, who came over in the 
mean time from abroad, uniting his endeavours with the legate's and other friends, 
£ to bring about an accommodation, a compromiſe was at laſt made; the chief article 
; whereof ſeems to have been, the turning of Lincoln and Montfort out of the council. 

| As ſodn as this was ſettled, thofe two noblemen, making their ſubmiſſion, were, by 
See alſo MSS. de Brienne, n. 34. in Bibl. Reg. | AV. Paris. . Viſiminſter. 
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Henry IL the dint of money and interceſſion of friends, reconciled to the earl of Cormoall ; 
1 1278 who blaſted his reputation in the world by his conduct on this occaſion it being his 

fault, that the buſineſs was done by halves, and the grievances of the nation were ſtill 
continued. Montfort was however afraid that his marriage, ſo univerſally exclaimed 
* againſt, would be diſſolved: and having with great ſecrecy raiſed a large ſum of 
money, and left his wife big with child at Keneihworth caſtle (the cuſtody whereof 
ſhe had by her brother's grant) ſtole out of the kingdom to Rome, in order to get it 
confirmed by the papal authority. This he ſoon obtained by the influence of his 
money, notwithſtanding all the oppoſition made to it by archbiſhop Edmund and 
the pope having ſent orders to Ocho to paſs ſentence in favour of the marriage, he 
came back, on Ocfober 14, to England. He was there received by Henry and his 
court with all the exterior marks of kindneſs: and was at the next Candlemas, upon 
his brother Amaury's appearing at court in perſon to renounce his right, ſolemnly in- 
veſted with the earldom of Le:cefter. | 

Tur legate, after the compromiſe abovementioned, propoſing to viſit the north of 
England, took Oxford in his way: he was there honourably received by the univer- 
ſity; and an handſome entertainment provided for him in the abbey of Oſeney. The 
{cholars, coming after dinner to make him their compliments, were rudely treated by 
his Talian porter; and with very inſolent and opprobrious language denied entrance. 
A ſquabble enſued; the ſcholars endeavouring to force their way, and the legate's 
ſervants oppoſing them with ſticks: and a poor Friſb ſcholar, happening at the fame 
time to be begging ſome relief at the kitchen-hatch, had a ladleful of boiling water 
3 thrown in his face by the intendant of the kitchen, who was the legate's brother, be- 

ing put into that poſt of truſt, to prevent all danger of poiſon. The noiſe of the fray * 
| had made ſome ſcholars take up ſuch armes as came next to hand; among theſe was a 
cholerick Velſbman, who ſeeing what the intendant had done, ſhot him dead imme- 
diately with an arrow. The ſcholars, now wrought up to a fury, called out and 
ſearched every where for the legate; who fled in a terrible fright to the church 
ſteeple, and thence in the night made his eſcape to Abingdon (where the court then 
was) making heavy complaints of what had happened. Henry ſent earl Warenne, 
with a party of armed men, to relieve the legate's ſervants, who were ſtill inveſted in 
the abbey, and to apprehend. the ſcholars concerned in this inſult: and about thirty 
of them, being ſeized, were impriſoned in the caſtle of Falling ford. The legate 
getting ſome biſhops to join with him, put the univerſity under an interdict: and ex- 
communicated all that abetted or conſented to the late riot. Meditating ſtill further 
| vengeance, he ſummoned the biſhops of England to meet him, on May 17, at London: 
but they repreſenting the affair as a mere accident, and the firſt provocation as given 
by his own ſervants ; ahd interceding earneſtly in favour of the univerſity, which had 
ſuffered enough already, he was at laſt prevailed upon to take off his cenſures, and 
reſtore the univerſity ; upon the ſcholars walking ip proceſſion from S. Paul's, a good 
part of the way barefoot, to his lodgings,  _ 4 
Death of P:ter SOON after, on June 9, died Peter des Roches biſhop of Wincheſter, a prelate of great 
* in experience in affairs; endowed with political and military talents, that qualified him 
very well for the poſt of a ſtateſman, or that of a general; but much fitter for the 
command of an army, than the care of a dioceſe; over which he had preſided thirty- 
two years, and out of the revenues of his ſee, founded ſeveral monaſteries. Henry 
recommended to the convent for his ſucceſſor V. de Valence; who, upon Henry de 
Turbeville's being ſent with 100 knights to ſerve under the emperor in Lombardie, 
had taken occaſion to go along with them, to make a campaign in that country. The 
monks excepted 5 him, as being a foreigner, odious to the nobility, likely to join in 
any attempt which his brother Thomas count of Flanders might make upon the 
"Mr | wy Ii Thi, V | 
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kingdom, and on account of his want of learning, ſangtinary temper; and ill con; Hs ne. Ill 

duct, utterly unfit for ſo ſacred a dignity. To give the court:however as litt of I B. 12 J. 

fence as poſſible, they deſired time to conſider of the matter; and then took c,] to 

make choice of perſons, that ſeemed to be agreeable to Am, and ure liable toe 
ecdion. Theſe were William de Ralegh, whoſe merit raiſed him ſoon aſter tothe 

ſee of Norwich, and Raif de Neville biſhop of Ghichefter, who had long filled dhe poſt 

of chancellor to the ſatisfaction of the whole nation: they had bath done ꝑreit 

ſervices to the crown; yet on this occaſion, the latter had the ſeals taken gro hit 

(which he was in a little time counted, but refuſed, again to accept) und the former 

was turned out of his ſeat in the council. Henry, inoenſed at the monks not com- 

plying with his recommendation, appreſſed them in various manners: and ne 

agents to Rome, engaged the pope to annul both the elections, and put over them 

new prior, a native of Bretagne, who at laſt got a majority in favour of M dr Valinco. 

This warlike prelate, who was now at the head of the pope's army'iin'#ely; and had 

by his inſtances been choſen biſhop of Liege, thus poſfefied of three ſees at once, did not 

long enjoy theſe promotions; dying the next year, on November 1, at Fiterbo. |. 

As Henry was keeping his court this year, in the beginning of September, at Modi ; 
Hole, there happened a very odd adventure, which put his life in great danger. Obe n 
Ribuld, a gentleman, as he ſeemed by his figure and literature, cùme to court, either N 
really mad, or pretending to be ſo: and bade Hay reſign the crotyn he had uſutp ed 

and long detained from him, to whom it of right belonged. The officers in wait- 
ing, hearing his inſolence, forced him out of the preſenoe: and would have drubbed 
him ſeverely; if Henry had not diſcharged them from uſing any violence to a man 
that talked like one out of his ſenſes. Whether he was ſo or no, he had cunning 
enough to find out that prince's'bed-chamber, and getting into it through a window 
about midnight, with a long knife unſheathed in his hand, concealed himfelf for 
ſome time under the bed: but Henry paſſing the night in his queen's apartment, 
the man ſearched about for him in ſeveral rooms, aſking, in a roaring manner, where 
the king was? till Margaret Biſſet, alarmed at his outeries, called to the guard; who 
coming in took him into cuſtody. - Upon examination he confeſſed, that he was ſent 
by William, ſon of Geffrey de Mareis, to aſſaſſinate the king and queen, and that there 
| were ſeveral engaged in the conſpiracy. He was condemned to be drawn in pieces 
by horſes, his head to be cut off, and his quarters to be ſent to ſome of the moſt con- 
ſiderable cities in England: this ſentence was executed at Oxford. ad 
WiIILIAM DE Maris was at this time outlawed, and ſupported himſelf in the 4. D. 1239. 
iſle of Lunday, between Cornwall and Wales, by depredations : but though a general > 
proclamation was iſſued for ſeizing his accomplices, no body was mentioned by 
name, nor was any one taken into arreſt upon this aſſaſſin's confeſſion; very 
little regard being paid in thoſe days to the accuſations of ſuch criminals ; of which 
M. Paris mentions a remarkable ' inſtance in the year following. One William, a 
meſſenger of the houſhold, had been condemned for ſeveral heinous crimes; and to 
fave or prolong his life, accuſed ſeveral gentlemen of high treaſon ; and among others 
| Ralf Brito, canon of St. Paul's, and ſome time treaſurer. © Henry ordering the mayor 
of London to take him up, and put him in irons in the Tower, the writ was too haſtily 
executed; Ralf being ſeized and dragged thither from his own houſe in the ehutch-. 
yard, and conſequently within the liberties or ſariftuary of that cathedral :--but the 
| legate, the archbiſhop, and biſliop of London, all complaining of breach of privilepe, 
and threatening to put the whole city under an interdict, he was foot diſcharged. 
Stephen de Segrave, who was no the chief of the council, is ſaid on this On to 
have behaved with more prudenoe and moderation, than he had wſtd formerly. The oth 
informer was ſoon after hanged at Tiburn'; and at his death; declared befote'the po- 
ue 1 Vid. Chrom. T. Wikes, Clauſe. 22 H. III. M. 22. l. : 24% WA | | 
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Heyny I ple, that he had accuſed thoſe gentlemen purely to prolong his life, and that they 
were per fectly innocent. 3 1 Dr 
cee, e hs ſcarce any paſſions of his own, adopted eaſily thoſe of every mi- 
lightly with :q.; into whoſe: hands chance or his wife's influence threw him: and upon the 
his nobles, leaſt ſoggeſtion of theirs, without any appearance of a provocation, would quarrel 
with the moſt conſiderable of his nobility. Thus, whilſt he was dining one-day in 
the Chriſtmas holidays at Wincheſter, Gilbert earl Mareſchal came with ſeveral of his 
friends to the palace: but the uſhers and doorkeepers refuſed them admittance, The 
earl ſending the next day to know the reaſon of this affront, which he imputed to 
ſome miſrepreſentation, | Henry laid it upon the conduct of the late earl, whom he 
called a rebel and traytor; expreſſing withal ſuch an animoſity againſt Gilbert, that 
he thought it prudent to quit the court, and retire to the north of England. The 
earl and counteſs of Leiceſter coming on a feſtival occaſion to court, Henry called the 
earl an excommunicate wretch; charged him as well with debauching his wife be- 
fore their marriage, as with prevarication and bribery in getting it confirmed: and 
loaded him with other reproaches. They had been guilty of no new offence to give 
occaſion for this uſage: and apprehending ſtill worſe, took boat immediately in the 
Thames, and went abroad. Hubert de Burgb's eminent ſervices in a courſe of many 
years, and his late ſteady adherence to his maſter, when every body elſe deſerted him, 
could not ſcreen him from the effects of Henry's weakneſs, and his miniſter's male- 
volence: he was proſecuted upon articles, that had no foundation of truth to ſupport 
them; and though his innocence was manifeſt, he was forced to give up four of his 
beſt caſtles, before he could get out of trouble. Theſe were very impolitick meaſures, 
calculated to create a general diſlike of Henry's government: but he had the good for- 
tune to have it ſtrengthened very ſeaſonably by the birth of a ſon, on * June 17, who 
was baptized four days after by the legate, and named Edward, from Edward the Con- 
'feſſer,; whom Henry conſidered at his tutelar ſaint, and held in the higheſt veneration. 
and ſtops the HENRY had hitherto depended upon the legate's influence and addreſs, for extri- 
— ing cating him from all the troubles he ſhould bring upon himſelf by his wrong meaſures: 
but he was now alarmed by that-prelate's being recalled to Rome without delay; upon 
informations, that the pope had received, of the general indignation, which the inſati- 
able avarice of the Romans had raiſed in England. Otho had hereupon ſummoned the 
Enghſh biſhops to meet at London, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, to treat of his return: 
but Henry dreading ſome harſh meaſures would be taken in the parliament, that was 
to meet after Eaſter, for correcting the diſorders of his government, and the repeated 


breaches of his promiſes, prevailed with him to defer his departure, till the meſſen- 


gers came back, whom he had diſpatched to Rome for counter orders: which the 

* pope eaſily granted. The legate in the mean time received preſents from the prelates, 
as if he was actually ſetting out: and convening them all together at London, made 

a demand of procurations ; which after a continued ſeries of exactions, they thought 
intolerable, and, without granting it, retired from the council; exclaiming heavily 

- » . againſt the demand. Nor were the laity leſs incenſed againſt the church of Rome, on 
account of the continual invaſions of their rights of patronage; notwithſtanding the 
pope's bull formerly iſſued for their free exerciſe of thoſe rights, upon the death of 

the Talians; who were at that time poſſeſſed of the benefices, whereof they had the 
advowſon. This was the ſubject of an expoſtulatory letter, wrote by a body of the 


nobility, and ſent to Rome by Robert Tenge; who had been particularly injured in 


that reſpect: it procured, orders to the legate for redreſs; + popes being much more 

ready to inſult princes, than diſoblige all the nobility and gentry of a nation. 
Hemy's pro- THERE is nothing that better deſerves a prince's care, than the good management 
— of his revenue, and the judicious employment of his treaſure: negligence in theſe 
ſupply his Kot. Parl. 1 E. iv. n. 8. M. Weſtminſter, Chron. Wickes and De Dunmewe. * MH. Paris. 
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reſpects is ſure to throw him into ine xtticable difficulties, and is ever the ſource Ok III. 
innumerable miſchiefs to the publick. This was one of Henry's faults, and the rea- 
ſon why he was always neceſſitous; he truſted every thing implicitly to his favourites 
for the time being: and though, after he had turned any of them out of their 
he called them to an accompt of their adminiſtration, it was only to gratify 1 views, 
of thoſe who had ſupplanted them in his favour, or to raiſe by fines a ſum of money, . 
which he ſought all occaſions to ſquander, eſpecially upon his wife's relations. One 
of her uncles, Thomas de Sauoie count of Flanders,” coming over this year about the 
middle of Auguſt *, was met upon his landing Henry, with a tranſport that ap- 
peared ridiculous; and by his orders, was received at London with an unuſual pomp: 
ſome circumſtances whereof had been never uſed! before, in ſhewing reſpect to any 
monarch. The king of Frances licence allowed Him only to ſtay a few days: but 
at his return he received from Henry a preſent of 500 marks, and the grant of an 
annuity of the ſame value, which ſome of his predleceſſors had formerly enjoyed. | 
Henry, not thinking theſe acts of bounty enough far ſo near a relation, was for giving 
him likewiſe a toll of four-pence upon every ſack. of Wool carried Rom Englan, 
that paſſed through his territories : but this appeared fo deſtructive of the rights of the 
crown, and ſuch a load on the commeree of the ſubj ekt, that it was deteſted, even by 
his miniſters. Simon de Canteloup archdeacon of Neri (called, by M. Paris, the 
Norman) who had till now governed him and his realm with abſolute power, had 
the ſeals taken from him for refuſing to put them to this grant: and Richard abbot of 
Eveſham was made chancellor in his ſtead. Grey the . emplar, who had been long 
a favourite, was likewiſe, for oppoſing it, deprived of his ſeat in the council. | 

Oxx of the methods taken by Henry to ſupply the wants, which his laviſh humour A. D. 1240. 
continually created, was the keeping ſees, abbeys, and eccleſiaſtical dignities * vacant i ben 
beyond the canonical time allowed for filling them, that he might the longer enjoy 
their profits, and levy aids on the tenants, which was his conſtant practice during a 
vacancy 3: and this perhaps might be one reaſon, why he interrupted the freedom of 
elections. Theſe grievances, among many others, became the ſubje of a com- 
plaint made by the biſhops, in a parhament, conſiſting of the prelates and nobili . 
held on January 13, at Weſtminſter, in preſence of the legate; whoſe buſineſs it was 
to ſupport all eccleſiaſtical rights and privileges: nor could Henry, with any decency, 

oppoſe what he had ſo often ſworn to maintain. © Hence redreſs was readily pro- 
miſed : and an excommunication ſolemnly denounced againſt all that intrenched on 
the liberties of the church; Henry himſelf bearing a part in the ceremony. To this 
parliament came two envoys from the emperur with letters, to the nobility of Eng- 
land, as well as to his brother-in-law; complaining of Henry s ſuffering an unjuſt ex- 
communication againſt a ſovereign, ſo nearly allied to him, to be publiſhed in his do- 
minions, and a collection to be made among his ſubjects, to ſatiate the pope's avarice, 
and enable him to trample on the imperial dignity. ' This remonſtrance was attend- 
ed with a demand, that the legate, whom the emperor conſidered as his enemy, and 
who was the pope's agent in thoſe meaſures, ſhould be fent out of the nation. This 
demand was very diſagreeable to Henry; who made at firſt a wretched apology for 
his conduct; pleading, that he was obliged to obey all the pope's commands, 2s. 

“being his vaſſal: but the nobility reſenting ſo mean an excuſe, and thinking. the 
emperor had reaſon to complain, he begar to dread the conſequences. of a non-com- 
a and * to _ "I _ it would be N for him to o quit tf the King- 

om. 

Ir was or the ae tube; that ez, to ekö ahinolity againſt Gilber carl Richard earl 


Moareſchal, cauſed him to be proſecuted upon ſeveral articles 5; 5; which he was al- * 


Holy Land. 
N 515, 879 A. Paris. Rot. Pat. 22 H. III. n. 5. See Hal, Burton. p. 290: a 


+ Rymer, i. 385. . Paris. 
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| Ul. ved time to anſwer, till the cloſe of Eaſter. Gert was at this time in great af! 
GS oo * the death of his ſiſter Jabel (wife to Richard earl of Cornwall) who died 
. 1 


zn child-birth: and this accident was perhaps an encouragement to the proſecution. 
e en between them was thus diſſolved, Richard would not deſert 
Giltert in his diſtreſs: and interpoſing in his behalf, reconciled him to Ny, upon 
the conditions of giving up the honour of Aquila, formerly granted him, and of being 
reconciled in his turn to Maurice Fitz Gerald; who had been accuſed of being con- 
cerned in the treacherous murder of his brother Richard, and offered, by way of ſatiſ- 
faction, to build a monaſtery of Religious to pray for the foul of the deceaſed. © Pre- 
ſently after theſe reconciliations, Richard ſet out, on Trinity Sunday, for the 
Land; being attended thither by abundance of the nobility; particularly Baldwin 
carl of the Je of Wight, who had married the daughter of his late wife, N. de 
Longueſpee earl of Saliſbury, and Simon de Mon(fort earl of Leiceſter, who raiſed great 
ſums, by the ſale of his woods, to defray the charges of his voyage. The pope did 
not like this expedition; and before Richard got to Mar ſeilles, ſent him an order to 

| no further : but the earl, reſolving to accompliſh his vow, made no ſcruple 
of diſobeying a mandate, which he received with no little indignation. 


Exattions of THE legate in the mean while, to make the moſt uſe of his time, whilſt he ſaid in 
— al England, was exceeding diligent in exacting procurations from the clergy; each paro- 


chial church being generally aſſeſſed at four marks: which he employed the arch- 
deacons to collect. The biſhops likewiſe were ordered ta publiſh the bulls, em- 
powering him to abſolve all perſons, unfit for war, of their vow to go on the croifade 
to the Holy Land, and to commute with them for it: the ſums raiſed on theſe occa- 
ſions were for his own private emolument. The pope had lately granted the abbot 
and monks of Cluny a tenth of the profits of parſonages in England for three years: 
but on their agents beginning to levy it, Henry had, on Febraary 21, forbidden the 
yment and collection. This did not hinder the pope from attempting to raiſe a 
fifth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues through the kingdom, by way of aid, to enable him 
to make head againſt the emperor: and he firſt impoſed it on the Roman clergy; who 
had benefices there, and could refuſe nothing to a power, on which they abſolutely | 
depended. It was next propoſed. to the prelates in a council at Reading: but they 
eluded the demand, till archbiſhop. Edmund, finding Henry had conſented to it, 
thought fit to comply, and pay 800 marks for the fifth of his revenue; the reſt ſoon 
following his example. This was ſcarce done, when the pope, having agreed with 
the people of Rome for their aſſiſtance againſt the emperor, upon his engaging to give 
benefices in England to their children and relations, ſent over orders to the arch- 
biſhop, and the biſhops of London and Sarum to provide, under pain of being ſuſpend- 
ed from the power of collating, 300 Romans to the firſt livings that fell vacant. Ed- 
mund, deteſting this impoſition, and finding, upon his complaint to Henry, no hopes 
of redreſs, grew weary of his life; and retiring into Burgundy, died at Chor on 
+ November 16, and was buried in the abbey of Pontigny. © ee 
Tux Raman avarice not being yet ſatisfied, a new method was now found out to 


trick people out of their money. Peter Rubeus, being employed by the pope to col- 
let money for him in Eng 


land, went. from one religious houſe to another, pretending 

that ſuch biſhops and abbots as he thought fit to name, had: already contributed the 
particular ſums he mentioned; and having, by this artifice, got promiſes from them 
of the like, made uſe of their example to draw in others. As he engaged all to ſwear, 
that they would not ſpeak of the thin g, which required ſecrecy, for half a year, the 
artifice was not. diſcerned, till many had been drawn in: and when the abbots of 
: S. Edmund's Bury and Battel complained: to Henry on the ſubject, they met with 
"Wen lnb, . MPa. | YO . . ee 
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ception, as ſhewed plainly, they were to expect no redreſs. The biſhops Herz II. 

e were — be tried; and the legate convened them for that pur- Na 
poſe in two ſynods, at which Rubeus alſo aſſiſted: but in both they put off the pro- 
poſal with various excuſes and exceptions. The clergy of Berkſhire. were next ſol- 
licited to begin the contribution: but with as little ſucceſs, The pope appriſed of 
theſe difficulties, ſent directions to the legate to uſe his utmoſt. endeavours $o divide 
the clergy ; and (after engaging Henry in the affair) to treat with the prelates ſingly, 
and in that manner try to gain the reſt of the clergy. +. This method was followed: 
and in a ſynod of the clergy of England held on November 1, at London, Henry de- 
claring warmly in favour of the contribution, and. Otbo careſſing the, members that 
compoled-it, the whole body of the beneficed clergy at laſt gave their conſent. _ 

Tn1s contribution, which in the Chronicle of Dunſtaple *, is termed a talliage, was 
paid all over England, Ireland, and Wales : and 300044. was raiſed upon it in Scotland, 
the collection going on in all theſe countries, notwithſtanding the truce concluded 
between the emperor and the. pope till Eaſter in the year following; when a great he 
council was to be held at Rowe;/-ine which dhe articles of peace Won to be adjuſted. 1 
On the news of this truce, the king of France ordered all the money, which had 
been collected in his territories, and was ſufficient to defray the charges of a cam- 
paign, to be kept there; that the pope might be forced to obſerve a convention, ; 
which he would fain have broken, but durſt not without ſuch a ſupply. | Otto was ; 
recalled from England, to attend the. council of prelates and princes, which was to 
ſettle the terms of peace: but took care, before his departure, to exact entertainment 
money from all the religious houſes in the kingdom. He quitted it in Chri/tmas 
holidays, and is faid * to have carried more money from thence, than he left behind 
in England: but whatever wealth he, or the legate of France, took along with them 
from either of thoſe countries, it fell a prey to the Piſans; who, being of the em- 
peror's party, intercepted them at ſea, plundered their goods, and impriſoned their 
perſons. VIEW ot 235 24 3:40.45 eee | 2 | 

OrTHno's departure did not put an end to the papal exactions; Peter de Rubeus ſtaid 4. D. 1241. 
to collect the remainder of the contribution; pretending to the like powers, and 
threatening all that did not comply with eccleſiaſtical cenſures, as if he had been | 
really a legate : but there was one ſcheme of oppreſſion in which he did not ſucceed, J 
The pope had a few years ago made an attempt to get from every chapter in Eng- 
land two prebends, and from every convent two.corrodies or monachal portions, to 
be annexed for ever to the ſee of Rome to increaſe its revenue: but the demand had 
been unanimouſly rejected. The ſucceſs. of his late policy in treating with particular 
perſons, to obtain from them a contribution, which they had obſtinately refuſed 
when united in a body, encouraged. him to try the ſame method for getting the con- 
ſent of the capitular and conventual churches to his former demand. It was thought 
proper to make the firſt experiment upon the abbey of Peterborough, whoſe example 
would be ſoon followed in other churches: and an application, in which promiſes =, 
intreaties, and menaces- were intermixed, was ſecretly. made to the convent, for grant- 
ing one of the livings in their patronage, of 100 marks a year rent, to the pope for his 
private uſes, or rather one of double the value, which he would let them farm for 
100 marks a year, and they might keep the reſt of the profits to themſelves. The 
monks, afraid of being drawn-into ſome ſnare, alledged they could not do it without 
the conſent of the crown, which had been the founder, and was ſtill. the patron, of 
the convent: and deſired time to conſult their abbot, Malter de S. Edmund, who was 
gone to the Raman council. This prelate took care to have the miſchiefs of the de- 
mand repreſented in ſuch a light to Henry, that he ſtrictly inhibited the convent from 
making any ſuch conceſſion. The pope's agents, though they were defeated in this 
Anglia Sacra, i. p. 245. 9 p. 248, M. Paris. f 
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Hexay III. attempt, ſacceeded better in levying a twentieth on the clergy of Ireland: and brought 
from thence 1500 marks, beſides free gifts and compoſitions. With this ſum, and 
what had been raiſed in England before June 11, when Henry prohibited any further 
payments they haſted to Dover : and ſtole over privately to France, upon advice of 
the pope's illneſs, and for fear they ſhould be ſtopped, or their money ſeized, when 
the news of his deceaſe arrived. Gregory had lately built, with the money of the 
croiſade, a ſtrong caſtle in the Campagna for the benefit and ſecurity of his nephews; 
this being ſuddenly taken, and utterly demoliſhed by the emperor, gave him ſo much 
vexation, that, being very old, he fell into the fickneſs which carried him off about 


D. 1241. 


Auguſt 22: but Rubeus, and his other agents, had croſſed the ſeas, before the news 


reached England. They did not however get ſafe with their booty to Rome; being 

taken on the road by the emperor, and forced to give up all their treaſure. 
Peter 4 . Tux grief, which Henry expreſſed at the legate Otho;s departure, was ſoon allayed 
3 by the ſeaſonable arrival, in that very juncture, of Peter de Savoie, one of his wife's 
* uncles; who coming to his court in Chriſimas holidays, was knighted by him on 
January 5, in the church of Weſtminſter abbey: and a magnificent entertainment 


made on that occaſion, as M. Paris ſays, but really on account of its being one of the 


annual feaſts of Edward the Cumfeſſor. The young knight was now to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf by ſome feat of armes: and he made a match with Roger Bigod earl of 
Norfolk, who had ſhewn his great addreſs and vigour in a late turnament at Buitbe, 
to hold one, on April 14, at Northampton; in order to ſee whether the Enghſþ or 
foreigners were the better tilters. Henry, concerned for the honour of his relation, 
and his favourite foreigners, eſpouſed their fide with great warmth; ſollicited the 
braveſt of his nobility to join their party: and prevailed with John Biſet, Gilbert 
Baſſet, and ſo many others, that when both parties came to appear at the place of the 


turnament, that of the foreigners ſeemed the ſtronger. The Engliſb, incenſed at this 


proceeding, and full of indignation againſt thoſe who had deſerted their country's 
cauſe, to eſpouſe a foreign intereſt, were enraged to ſuch a degree, that the ludicrous 
combat, as it was at firſt propoſed, had liked to have proved a bloody engagement: but 
Henry being made ſenſible of his indiſcretion, and the miſchief that would enſue, 
ſent orders to forbid the turnament. Theſe arrived juſt in time to prevent the en- 
gagement, which the two parties were drawn out ready to begin: and were better 
obeyed than thoſe, which he ſent to ſtop another turnament, on June 27, at Ware 
near Hertford; in which Gilbert earl Mareſchal loſt his life by an unruly horſe and 
the breaking of the reins of his bridle ; Robert de Say was likewiſe flain; and ſeveral 
others wounded. Henry, reſenting this breach of his orders, made at firſt a diffi- 
culty of giving Walter Mareſchal, who had been guilty of the ſame contempt, ſeiſin 
of his brother's lands: but being at laſt appeaſed by the interceſſion of the biſhop of 
Durham, and other noble perſons, he not only gave him livery thereof, and inveſted 
him with the ſtaff of earl Mareſchal, but allowed him even to do homage to the king 
of France *, for lands belonging to him in Normandie. 

Hznxy thought he could never do enough for his wife's uncles: he had given 
Peter, preſently after his arrival, the honour of Richmond 3, which afforded him an 
ample revenue; beſides many other eſtates. He employed him in June to engage, by 
grants of annual fees, ſome nobles of Dauphin? + in his ſervice: and beſtowed upon 
him about the fame time the cuſtody of John earl Warenne's lands in Suſſex and Surrey, 
with all the honour of Aquila. He had now, by the death of archbiſhop Edmund, 
an opportunity of providing for Peter's brother, Boniface de Savoie (a man of a grace- 
ful perſon, but not eminent for learning or other talents) by raiſing him to the firſt 
dignity in England. A diſpute happening between the late archbiſhop and the monks 


of Chriſt Church, Canterbury, about the choice of. a prior, Edmund, a little before his 
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going abroad, had excommunicated them: and they thought it neceſſary to get that A 
ſentence taken off ., before they proceeded to the election of a new archbiſhop, leſt it J P. 1247. 
ſhould be ſet aſide on account of their being diſqualified. The pope had accordingly 
commiſſioned the archdeacon of S. Alban's and the prior of Dumſtaple to abſolve 
them : but Simon de Langeton, archdeacon of Canterbury, appealing againſt that com- 
miſſion, as procured by falſe ſuggeſtions, the monks applied to Henry for protection: 
giving him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that they would elect Boniface, This engaged 
him to threaten Simon in ſuch a manner, that he thought it beſt to withdraw his a 
peal: and Boniface was elected archbiſhop of Canterbury; though by reaſon of the 
vacancy of the ſee of Rome, he was not confirmed till two years after by pope 
Innocent IV, nor conſecrated till the beginning of A. D. 1245; when the Roman pon- 
tiff removed to Lion, to hold a council without any obſtruction from the emperor 
Frederic. | 

Tux carrying of this point was not more to Henry's ſatisfaction, than another event, Death of 
which happened about the ſame time, was to the ſecurity of his government. His S_ 
couſin Eleanor of Bretagne, the daughter of his father's elder brother Geffrey, died a 
virgin in the caſtle of Briſtol, and was buried at firſt in the priory of S. James of that 
place: but about Oober 20, her corpſe * was taken up and delivered to the prioreſs 
of Ambreſbury ; in order to be buried in the church of that nunnery, according to 
her dying requeſt. It was the conſciouſneſs of her right, which made Henry fo 
jealous of this princeſs, that he kept her in a very cloſe confinement, from the time 
he mounted the throne to her death; it was probably the ſame reaſon, which made 
him ſuſpect the Engliſh, and place all his confidence in foreigners, who having no 
principle to direct their conduct, and being the continual objects of his bounty, were 
attached to him by their intereſt; it was this, in fine, which induced him the laſt year 
to take the precaution of obliging the nobility, the Londoners, the barons of the 
Cinque Ports, and indeed all perſons of the age of twelve years and upwards, 
throughout the nation, to take an oath for maintaining his ſon prince Edward's ſuc- 
ceſſion after his own. deceaſe. wy | | 

Txr1s prince owed his name to the veneration his father had for Edward the Henry rebuilds 
Confeſſor ; it was the ſame motive which made Henry rebuild the church of Nef. fun 
minſter abbey, originally erected by that faint, laying out 2000 l. a year on it, for 6 p40. ly 
about eighteen years together; it was this made him keep all the feſtivals of that che Teer. 
ſaint, with the greateſt parade imaginable : it was this prompted him now to have a | 
new ſhrine made for the relicks of the Confeſſor ; all of the fineſt gold, and exquiſite 
workmanſhip. It was the mutinous ſpirit of the mob of London, and their declared 
affection to the French intereſt, which firſt put him upon fortifying the weſt end of 
the Tower, where the lions are kept, with walls and bulwarks : but the work was fo 
ill executed, that after an expence of 12,000 marks, they fell down ſuddenly this 
year, to the amazement and joy of the populace, whoſe inſolence they were intended 
to reſtrain, - M. Paris + repreſents this additional fortification, as deſigned to ſerve for 
priſons to ſuch as ſhould offer to defend the liberties of the city : but it is not the 
onely wrong turn he gives to facts of an harmleſs, or even of a falutary nature. 
Thus he complains of Henry's forbidding the uſual collection made among the citi- 
zens of 401, a year towards the mayor's charges in his office; though it was 
done to prevent an abuſe, common enough in the like caſes, of collecting under 
that pretence much larger ſums: which lay heavy on the poorer citizens. Thus he 
ipeaks of a talliage laid at this time on the city of London as a badge of ſervitude, 
contrary to the cuſtom and liberties of the city, which uſed only to give a free aid: 
whereas there was no privilege of exemption in any of their charters, and the Lon- 


' Chron. Dunftaple, p. 249. * Rot. Pat. 25 H. II. m. 2. * M. Paris. Clauf. 24 H. III. . 
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Henny III. doners were as ſubject to talliage, as the inhabitants of other cities, and had paid it in 
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Wates. 


the time of this king's progenitors. All the difference was, that, inſtead of being 
aſſeſſed per capita, thoſe of London generally compounded for the talliage by a groſs 
ſum, which the crown accepted, whenever it appeared to be a ſufficient equivalent : 
and the king was ſo moderate at this time, either in the rate of the tax, or in the com- 
poſition for it, that he took of them only 1000 marks of ſilver, and twenty of gold 
for the talliage here mentioned; which appears by the pipe-rolls to have been ge- 
neral through the kingdom, and ſeems to have lain heavy on none, except the Jews, 
who paid 20,000 marks towards it, according to the ſame author, 

WHATEVER money was raiſed by this talliage, or by the fines and compoſitions 
lately paid by all that had an entire knight's fee* (or even leſs, if their ſoccage tene- 
ments, joined to their military, afforded them an handſome maintenance) and did not 
come upon ſummons to receive knighthood, it was ſcarce ſufficient for Henry's oc- 
caſions. He had the laſt year, on May 22, made an agreement with David, prince 
of North-Wales, for receiving his homage, and for referring alt matters in diſpute to 
the award of the legate Ortho, aſſiſted by ſome biſhops and noblemen: but David 
was in no haſte to have the arbitration proceed; lighted the ſummons ſent him to 
appear, and name his referrees; and broke out into depredations and hoſtilities. He 
was the eldeſt legitimate ſon of Lewellin ap Jorwerth, who had died the precedent 


| year on April 11: but there was till an elder than he, begotten on a concubine, and 


Richard earl 
of Cornwall 
returns from 
Paleſtine. 


named Griffin ; of whom the Melſb were extremely fond, and David full as jealous. 
Griffin, claiming by the law of Wales part of his father's inheritance, was with his 
eldeſt ſon impriſoned by David: but his wife Senana offering Henry 600 marks to 
get them releaſed, and 200 J. a year out of her huſband's eſtate, when ad- 
judged to him by the king's court, the king of England accordingly uſed his good 
offices to procure their liberty. Theſe not ſucceeding, he entered Wales about the 
middle of Auguſt with a ſtrong army: and the heat of the ſummer having dried up 
the marſhes, David was, before the end of that month +, forced to deliver up Griffin, 
with his ſon Owen, to Henry, and ſubmit to ſuch conditions as this laſt was pleaſed 
to impoſe. Theſe were, the ſtanding to judgment in the king's court, with regard 
to the portion of Lewellin's lands belonging by the cuſtom of Wales to Griffin ; the 
reſtoring of ſuch lands and caſtles as David had taken in the marches, and convey- 
ing the lordſhips of Elleſmere and Englefeld 5 to the king for ever; the paying all the 
charges of Henry's expedition, and reparation of injuries; the not giving ſhelter and 
protection in Wales to any Engliſhman out-lawed or exiled; and a ſolemn engage- 
ment that he would never recede from Henry's ſervice. Griſſin being a man of great 
valour, and exceedingly beloved by the Welſb, it was thought proper, for fear he 
ſhould raiſe ſome diſturbance in the country, to keep him a cloſe priſoner in the 
Tower of London, He was there confined above two years: and then endeavouri 

to make his eſcape, by letting himſelf down from a window into the ditch, the cord 
broke with his weight; and he fell headlong to the ground; daſhing out his brains, 


and expiring inſtantly, 


Wurrsr Henry was thus triumphing over the Weſſb, his brother Richard was on 
his return from Paleſtine, where he had gained a great reputation by his liberality, 
prudence, and good conduct; having fortified Aſcalon, recovered Jeruſalem, and made 
an advantageous truce for ten years with the Saracens. Notwithſtanding the money 
ariſing from commutations for vows of going on the eroiſade, which the pope had 


| * Ret. Pat. 39 H. III. m. 9.4. See Pat. 25 mouth, granted the men of Englefeld i 
H. III. n. 7. d. Rot. Fin. 2 13. 2 cus, „ granted the men of Engleſeld an exemption 


| : from the cuſtom called Merchet, which they uſed to 
24 H. III. . 7. d. m. 8. > Rymer, i, 389, 392, pay Lewellin late prince of North-Wales in his 
395 +2. 396, 397, 398. | 


; time, for the marriage of their daughters, with ſe- 
5 In conſequence of this conveyance, Henry, by 
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granted, and his brother had, on April 23, cauſed to be collected for his uſe, and Hema III. 
remitted to the Holy Land, the expedition occafioned him a vaſt expence; which 
the loſs he ſuſtained in his revenue by the diſcovery made this year of richer mines 
of tin in Germany *, than any of his in Cornwall, rendered him leſs able to ſupport or 
repair. It was probably leſs for his ſervice in the croiſade, than for his own, that 4 
Henry ſoon after ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be made, all over Englands, into the num- 
ber, value, and other particulars of the prebends and benefices in each dioceſe poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Roman, and other foreign, as well as the Engliſb, clergy, in virtue of papal 
proviſions ; and into the names of ſuch clergymen: and when he renewed this order 
after pope Gregory's death, required alſo, on 3 Ocfaber 27, an accompt of the money 0 
which had been raiſed for the pope by the late contribution; giving directions at the | 
ſame time, that what ſtill remained uncollected or unpaid, ſhould be kept ſafely, till 
further orders. Wherever Richard paſſed in his way home, he was received with all 
kinds of honours, particularly at the Imperial courts, where he made a ſtay of two 
months: but left it before December 1, when his ſiſter, the empreſs, died in child- 
bearing. 
Tin daily expectation of his arrival made Peter de Savore5, on the firſt day of 4. D. 1242. 
the new year, reſign the moſt conſiderable caſtles; which the king having entruſted  Y > 
to his cuſtody, had thereby drawn upon him the ill- will of the grandees of the realm: 
who repined at his ſudden riſe, and thought themſelves ſlighted by ſuch a confidence 
being placed in a foreigner. He was apprehenſive, that upon Richard's arrival, 
who had formerly eſpouſed the party of the Engliſb, there might be ſome complaints 
made of the power of foreigners, and attempts to remove them from the council : 
and therefore took the party of reſigning his poſts, and getting the king's leave to re- 
tire to his own country. It was a ſtep of great pradence and moderation, which 
1 gained him the hearts of all the nobility: but he had ſcarce leſt the court, at leaſt 
bud not got on ſhip board, when Henry ſent for him back, and forced him againſt 
A his will to reſume the cuſtody of Dever-caſtle. Richard landed, on January 7, at 
Dover; and coming from thence to London, was received there with great magni- 
ficence: but he no ſooner arrived, than he was teazed by the Poitovins to undertake 
an expedition into Poitou, and affert his right to that province; which on the laſt 
Whitſunday had been granted by the king of France to his brother Alphonſo, with 
the title, which Richard already bore, of count of Poitou. | 
Ix the treaties of Yendoſme and Cliſſon, between Louis IX, king of France, and Henry's expe- 
Hugh X, count of la Marche, ſtipulations had been made“ for the marriages of the oo 9 58 
latter's fon to Elizabeth of France, and of his daughter Jſabel to Alphonſo, Louis s third 
brother; but neither of them had taken effect: and in a later treaty, made between 
that king and the count of Toulbuſe, this laſt had been forced to give his onely daugh- 
ter Jane, with the ſucceſſion of his dominions, to the ſame Alphonſo. Theſe affronts 
fate heavy upon Hugh's mind; when he was called upon, among other noblemen of 
the province, to do homage to the new count of Poztow, in prejudice to the right he 
claimed of paying that duty to none, but the king of France himſelf. It was with 
an ill grace, that he complied in this point; and his reſentment on that account was 
much enflamed by his wife 1abel; who, proud of the title of queen of England, could 
not bear the thoughts of ſtooping to Jane of Toulouſe.” Thus exaſperated, he made 
it his buſineſs to draw James king of Arragon, who poſſeſſed Montpelier, and a large 
tract of country in Languedoc, the counts of 7 oulouſe and Provence, the vicomte of 
Narbonne, and other lords in thoſe parts, into a league with himſelf againſt France - 
and having gained his point, preſſed his ſon-in-law, the king of England, to come 
over with men and money into Guienne, to begin a war, in which he would be ſup- 
1 27 * Mfr og N 3 2 24 25 H. III. 2 8. 4. 5. m. 1. 4. M. 
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y IL | the confederates. There was a truce ſtill ſubſiſting between Fance 
AS 8 yet Henry readily agreed to the propoſal; and ſummoned the nobility 
nin of the whole kingdom, as well the prelates as the earls and barons, to meet on Tueſ- 
| | day, January 27, at Weſtminſter, in order to get a ſupply to defray the charges of 

| the expedition, When the parliament met, and underſtood that Henry had already 
. taken his reſolution, and was deſired to go over with Engliſb money rather than 
forces, of which he would find enough abroad, they concluded it to be a treacherous 
invitation: and agreed among themſelves to grant no ſupply. Being preſſed on the 
ſubject, they complained of © the miſapplication of former ſubfidies, and of the 
cc realm's being impoveriſhed by the grants of tenths, fortieths, thirtieths, and 
1 fifteenths, which had been raiſed at different times, and by the vaſt ſums levied by 
« the itinerant juſtices in county and hundred courts for amercements: and after re- 
« preſenting the little reaſon he had to depend on the affurances of the Poitovins, 
« who were traitors to their own prince, adviſed him to wait till the truce with 
« France expired; and then perhaps they might give him a more agreeable anſwer 
« than they could at preſent.” In fine, they abſolutely refuſed to grant a ſupply, 
nor could the king's follicitations of the prelates and barons in private, and his pro- 
ducing a roll of ſome prelates, who had agreed to contribute, prevail with them to 
alter their reſolution. Such is the account, which M. Paris gives of the proceedings 
of this parliament : but there is reaſon to diſtruſt its exactneſs; fince the Chronicle of 
Dunſtaple * ſays that convent paid a ſcutage of 40 Shillings a knight's fee, and it is 
plain from the Pzpe-rolls, that this ſcutage was general over the kingdom, and that 
thoſe who went over to Gaſcogne, had writs for raifing it on their tenants. When- 
ever a king went in perſon upon any expedition, even into foreign parts, all that held 
under him by knight's ſervice were obliged to attend him in armes, on pain at firſt 
of forfeiture of their tenures, and from the time of Henry IT (whoſe lenity reſtrained 
him from infiſting on the rigour of that penalty) of paying fines and ſcutages for their 
non-attendance, Theſe fines amounted to a great deal more than the uſual rate of 
a ſcutage, as appears from the Pipe-rolls, particularly on this as well as on many other 
occaſions: and though the king might perhaps levy a ſcutage, as well as take fines, 
in virtue of his prerogative, yet the ſcutage paid this year for his paſſage into Gaſcogne 
was certainly granted by parliament 3, It appears further from the patent rolls of 
this year *, that this very parliament made the king a grant of the thirtieth of all 
moveables throughout the realm; fo groſsly is M. Paris miſtaken in his account of 
this tranſaction. There was likewiſe a proviſion made in this ſeflion for paying the 
king's debts 5, by the ſale of all wardſhips and lands eſcheating to the crown: and the 
commiſſions purſuant thereto, iſſued on February 1 1, direct that, after reſerving 1207. 
to the king, all the reſt of the money ariſing from fuch ſales, ſhould be applied to 
that purpoſe. | | eee N 
THERE were ſtill ſome other methods taken by Henry to raiſe money on this oc- 
caſion: thus he ſent, on March 23, writs to Ireland, for laying a talliage on the 
cities, buroughs, and demeſnes of the crown in that country, and for getting an aid 
from the prelates and clergy. He iſſued others on 7 April 8; deſiring an aid from 
the Ciftertians, Premonſtrants, Benediine monks, and Auguſtine canons, for the ex- 
| pence of his paſſage: but it doth not appear, that he ſucceeded in this application, 
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at leaſt with regard to the two firſt orders: ſince he wrote, on * October 18, from Hs 


Bourdeaux to the regency, charging them to get a year's wool for a ſubſidy from the - us 40 Bry 


Ciftertians and Premonſtrants, which (M. Paris ſays) was likewiſe refuſed. II aving 
in this manner made the beſt proviſion he could of money, he ſummoned, on 
March 24 *, all that held of the crown by knight's ſervice, or by ſerjeanty, to attend 
him with horſes and armes, on April 27, at Winchefter, in order to embark for Gui- 
ene: and, to provide for the ſecurity of the kingdom in his abſence, agreed to a 
marriage 3 between his daughter Margaret and prince Alexander, ſon to the king of 
Scotland, who took upon him the care of the northern parts of England. William 
archbiſhop of ork was appointed guardian of the realm*, with power to diſpoſe of 
wards, and grant Conge's d Elire to monaſteries under 50 J. a year, but to do nothing 
without the advice of William biſhop of Norwich, and William de Canteluup. Ralf 
biſhop of Chicheſter, Godfrey de Craucombe, Ralph Fitz Nicholas, and other wiſe men, 
were now recalled to court, and received again into fayour ; all of them generally 
eſteemed, and agreeable to the nation. Henry having thus ſettled his affairs, ſet ſail 
from Portſmouth on Friday, 5 May q, with his queen, his brother Richard, ſeven other 
earls, 300 knights, and thirty hogſheads of ſilver: and landed, on the Tueſday fol- 
lowing, at Royane, a port of Saintonge, lying at the mouth of the Grronde. 

Tux king of France, in the mean time, was not idle in making preparations by 
land and ſea to oppoſe his enemies, and reduce his vaſſals. He had fitted out a fleet 
of eighty galleys at Rochelle; ſummoned all his military tenants, and the militia of 
the commons: and with a body of 4000 knights, whoſe number was daily increaſing, 
20,000 gentlemen and croſs-bow men, beſides a very numerous infantry, had fallen 
into Poitou; and taken Montreuil in Gaſtigne, Moncontour, Beruge, Vouvant, Fontenay 
le Comte, with other places belonging to the count of La Marche, and fate down be- 

fore Fontenay, one of his ſtrongeſt fortreſſes. The place was reduced in a fortnight's 

time to ſuch extremity, that the governor (who was the count's natural ſon) and the 

garriſon, after ſtanding ſeveral aſſaults, in one of which the count of Poitou received 

a wound, were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion; and the French preſſed Louis to 

hang them all, for a terror to other rebels: but this prince rejected the motion with 

| indignation, ſaying, © That a vaſſal did not deſerve death for ſerving his lord faith- 
“ fully, nor a ſon for obeying his father. 

IT was during this ſiege, that Henry landed at Royane.: and, to make a ſhew of 
keeping the promiſe he had made to ſome of his chief nobility before he left Eng- 
land, of not breaking the truce without a reaſonable cauſe, ſent embaſſadors © to de- 
mand ſatisfaction of the King of France for his infractions thereof, It is not eaſy to 
ſpecify any ſuch infractions on the part of Louis, unleſs by ſuppoſing the count of La 
Marche to be one of the king of England's allies, and as ſuch ſecured by the truce 
from any attack: and that this was the pretence, appears from what 7 M. de Nangis 
relates of that prince's anſwer to the meſſage. Lows told the embaſſadors, that «he 
was defirous to maintain, and even to prolong, the truce: that the counts of La 
Marche and Touluſe were not comprehended in the treaty; that he was not pre- 

© cluded hy it from enfleavouring to quell the inſurrection of his ſubjects, who had 
* broke their oaths. of fealty and duty of hamage*: but their maſter had evidently 
< violated it by coming with, an armed force to Pppo 


| nenn o ſupport the vaffals of the crown of 
Fance in their rebellion, though he had no buſineſs to concern hinaſelf in any 
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Fasten. Pat. and Curt. 26 I III. m. 3. © © caſtle of Brrteres and ſome lands, formerly Savary 
2 Clauf. 26 H. III. n. 1. M. Paris. de Mauleon's (all which lay in Poitou) and of Ralf 
Par. 26H. III. . 2< Amal. Mauerler. de Beaumont .(a Poitruin gentleman, and ſubject of 
Rymer, i. 404. Ib. 400. De Geſtis Lad, BN. © France) his ing the he owed 'him 
That this was the true ſtate of the caſe appears for an annuity. he had paid him the Chriimas before, 
inly from Henry's inſtructions to his embaſ- and orders to declare the truce void, if theſe 
fadors, in which he complains of the ſeizing of the were not reſtored, Rymer, i. 403. 5 
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Henzy III. « diſputes between them and their ſovereign.” This anſwer was enough for Henry's 

18 purpoſe; he declared war, on. * June 16, in the forms of that age: and Louis was ſo 
nettled at it, that forgetting his uſual magnanimity he took an unbecoming revenge 
upon the Engliſh merchants, cauſing all their effects in his dominions to be ſeized; 
a thing never done before in France, but which was ſoon after retaliated upon the 
French merchants in England. | | 
HxNRVY paſſed ſome days at Royane, to land his forces, and wear out the time, 
within which he expected the ſatisfaction demanded: but this expiring by * May 25, 
he advanced to Pons; where he ſummoned all the nobility of Gaſcagne, appointing 
Thurſday, June 12, for their rendezvous. When he was joined by their forces, he 
marched to Saintes: but not finding his army ſtrong enough to oppoſe the enemy, 
wrote to the regency in England to ſend him over a reinforcement of 200 knights 
and 100 horſe: and (inſtead of taking fines from his military tenants for not comin 
over) to require their attendance upon him in perſon. After about a fortnight's ſtay 
at Saintes, he marched 3 to Toney, on the Charente: in order to interrupt the progreſs 
of the king of France: who was all this while reducing the count of La Marche's 
caſtles, and found little reſiſtance in any of them; they being either ill provided or 
ill defended by the garriſons. Whilſt he lay at this place, he knighted the count's 
two ſons, granting the one 600 J. the other 500 J. a year payable at the exchequer 
till he gave them lands of the ſame value: and entered into a treaty with Gefrey de 
Rancone lord of Taillebourg. It was in conſequence thereof, that he came, on June 30, 
with his whole army, and encamped over-againſt the place; having it in his power 
either to have ſeized both the town and caſtle, or to have broke down the bridge 
over the Charente, to hinder the king of France's paſſing the river, The advice of 
Renaud de Pons and the count of La Marche, who directed all his meaſures, prevented 
his taking either of theſe precautions; and made him retire to Saintes, truſting en- 
tirely to Geffrey's honour: he had ſoon occaſion to repent his confidence. Upon in- 
telligence of the king of France's drawing near the Charente, Henry advanced again 
towards Taillebourg to oppoſe his paſſage: but finding it impracticable; that prince 
being already in poſſeſſion of the place, and joined by Geffrey, he retired to Saintes, 
to ſecure his army, which was much inferiour to that of the enemy. M. Paris 
ſays, he made this retreat under favour of a truce. obtained by his brother Richard 
from Louis, for the remainder of a Sunday (probably July 20) and the night follow- 
ing: and though that author is apt to exaggerate, and doth ſo in this relation, ſince 
Saintes is but two leagues from Taillebourg, yet as Henry lay encamped at that time 
in an open meadow, over- againſt the latter place, where the French army were poſted - 
and maſters of the bridge, he could not perhaps otherwiſe, without the extremeſt 
danger, have made a retreat in the face of an enemy ſo much ſuperiour. 
Tux French hiſtorians, Nangis and Joinville, give an account of this retreat very 
different from, and abſolutely inconſiſtent with, that of M. Paris (which ſeems in- 

_ deeda little romantick) repreſenting it.as no better than a flight after a bloody action, 
on Monday, July 21, before Taillebeurg; in which the Engh/b having the worſt were 
purſued to Saintes. This plainly refutes Matthew's relation, if they do not confound 
this with another engagement, that (as thoſe writers alſo ſay) happened the next day 
before the laſt of thoſe places: which Lowis®, paſſing his army in the night over the 

bridge of Taillebourg, propoſed to ſurprize. The Eugliſb were on their guard, when 
the French appeared before Saintes: and making a fally, began an obſtinate conflict, 
ina ground coyered with vines, full of narrow paſſes, and unfit for a general engage- 
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ment. This rendered the ſucceſs of the day various, in different places, and between HEA III. 
different parties, {till ſuſtained, as occaſion ſerved, by freſh ſupplies of forces on both — 


ſides; till, after a long diſpute, the French, ſeeing they could not prevail, were forced 
to retreat. The valour of the Engliſb, particularly of the earls of Norfolk, Sarum, and 
Leiceſter, in this action is highly celebrated; they were much inferiour in number; 
and their loſs, in reſpe& of men ſlain, wounded, and taken priſoners, was ſtill leſs 
than that of the enemy. Henry's army is ſaid to have conſiſted * of 1600 knights, 
700 croſs- bow men, and 20,000 foot: but it was much leſs numerous than he ex- 
pected; being diſappointed of the ſupplies that the count of Toulouſe and his other 
allies were to furniſh, according to the count of La Marche's aſſurances, upon which 
he now ſaw there was no dependance. This nobleman, all whoſe country, in a 
manner, was now reduced by Louis, treated privately of a reconciliation with him; 
the count of Bretagne being the mediator : and whether Henry had any intimation 
of this treaty, he had too much reaſon to ſuſpe& him, after repeated breaches of his 
word, and to think himſelf unſafe in a place, where he had any power, and in the 
© neighbourhood of an enemy, whoſe forces were already much ſuperiour to his own, 


and were likewiſe continually encreaſing by great reinforcements. For theſe reaſons, 


ſtaying only one day after the battle in Saintes, he marched, on July 24, to Pons: 
and finding that the count of La Marche, to whom he had committed the care of 
Saintes, had quitted and left it to be ſeized. by the French, he thought Pons too dan- 
gerous a poſt ; and leaving a good garriſon in the place, retired to Barbeſieux. 

Tu treachery of the Poitovins now appeared too manifeſt to be longer ſuſpected. 
The Engliſb had no ſooner quitted Pons, than Renaud, lord of the place, delivered it 
up, and with the count of La Marche made an open defection to the king of France; 
to whom the latter ſubmitted in appearance at diſcretion, and was tied down to hard 
terms, ſuch as he would ſcarce have accepted, but in a caſe of neceſſity, and ſuch too 
as diſabled him from doing any miſchief to Louis, in caſe he ſhould prove again un- 
faithful. Henry receiving, at the ſame time, advice, as well of the revolt of theſe no- 
blemen, as of their having formed a deſign of ſurprizing him at Barbefeux, quitted the 


place when it grew dark; and marching with his army all night, and the day follow- 


Ing, got to Blaye, into which he put a ſtrong garriſon, and crofling the river, encamped 
over-againſt it, on the banks of the Gironde. Whilſt he lay there, receiving a * viſit 
from Raimond count of Toulouſe, he entered into a treaty with him, and reconciled 
that prince to Arnald de Tantal, and the viſcount of Fronſac : but this proved of 
little ſervice, Raimond's territories being invaded by the count of La Marche, and all 
his forces ſo employed, that he could ſend none to Henry's aſſiſtance, and found him- 
ſelf ſoon obliged to renounce his alliance. The king of Fance advanced with his 
army within two miles of Blaye, in order to beſiege the place; and during the fort- 
night that he lay there, ſeveral ſkirmiſhes happened between his troops and the garri- 
ſon: but his forces daily decreaſing by fickneſs (which is ſaid to have carried off 20,000 


o 


obliged to retire into his on territories. | 


of his men, beſides eighty bannerets) and himſelf falling dangerouſly ill, Louis was 


| Tyvs ended an inglorious campaign, raſhly undertaken upon the faith of the Poi- 


tovin nobility, and rendered unſucceſsful (as writers relate) by their treachery or non- 


performance of their engagements ; none of them joining Henry with their followers, 


and all in general following the example of the vicomte de Thouars, and W. Þ Archeveque 


lord of Parthenay, who ſubmitted to Louis without any reſiſtance. The Engliſb no- 
blemen, who had attended their king in this expedition, ſeeing no likelihood of any 


further action, returned moſt of them home; ſome with paſſes through France, others 
by ſea with Richard earl of Cornwall. Henry ſtaid at Bourdeaux, ſquandering his 


money among the Gaſcon nobility, who were ſo independent, or conceived them- 


1 M. Paris. 2 Cart. and Pat. Vaſcon. 26 H. III. n. 8. 7. Rymer, i. 414. 
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ſelves 
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Hxvav III. ſelves ſo neceſſary in this juncture, that though they were his vaſſals, they would not 


enter into his ſervice without exorbitant pay; which, in a ſhort time, exhauſted all 


A. D. 1243. his treaſure. In this diſtreſs, bare of money, deſerted by all his allies, except the 


Marriage of 
Richard earl 
of Cornwall, 


Henry's diſ- 
treſs for 
money. 


king of Arrogon; who yet could ſend him no ſuccours, but through the territories 
of other powers, that would not allow them paſſage; and the French fleet intercept- 
ing all ſupplies, which were ſent by ſea from England, Henry had no party left * but 
to make a truce, on March 21, with Louis for five years, till M:chaelmas, A. D.1248. 
He had propoſed to leave Gaſcogne preſently after this treaty, and ſent orders for the 


Engliſb nobility to be ready at Portſmouth to receive him at his landing: but one acci- | 


dent or other, the queen's illneſs, or the perſuaſions of the Gaſcons, who found their 
profit in his ſtay, retarded his journey ſo long, that he did not land there till Sep- 
tember 25; proceeding thence by Winchefler to London, and received in both places 


in a triumphant manner. 


BeroRE Henry left England to go upon this expedition, he had ſent the biſhop of 
Hereford®* to treat, with his father-in-law the count of Provence, for a marriage be- 
tween Sanchia his third daughter, and R:chard earl of Cornwall. It was adjuſted 
without any difficulty: but was generally diſagreeable to the Engliſb; who were ap- 
prehenſive, that this alliance would ſtrengthen the party of the Provenſals at court, 
and engage Richard in their intereſt. Beatrix, counteſs of Provence, arrived, on 
November 14, in England, bringing with her the young lady; and the nuptials 
were ſolemniſed on + Sunday the 224 of that month, being S. Cecilia's day, at 
Weſtminſter ; the barons of London officiating voluntarily at the dinner (though not 
bound to do ſo) as at a coronation. The earldom of Cornwall, with the honours of 
Eye and Waling ford, were, upon this marriage, confirmed to Richard: and the 5 king 
engaged to convey to him and his heirs by Sancbia 5001. a year in lands (not be- 
longing to caſtles and the antient demeſnes, but) eſcheated to the crown; and till 


they were put in poſſeſſion thereof, granted them an annuity of 1000 marks pay- 


able half-yearly at the exchequer. The earl was fond of diſplaying his magnificence 
on this occaſion: and keeping the Chri/tmas holidays at Walling ford, entertained the 
court, the nobility, and all comers, in the moſt ſumptuous and ſplendid manner; 
till the king went to London, in order to keep the feaſt of Edward the Confefſor with 
the like parade. Beatrix, ſoon after theſe feaſts, took leave of her daughters: and 
having borrowed of the king 4000 marks for her huſband, returned home to Pro- 
vence. | | 

HENRY now felt the inconveniences of his late raſh expedition into Guienne, and 
entering into a war with Frence, contrary to the advice of his parliament. Whe- 
ther the ill ſucceſs of the campaign was owing to any miſtakes in his own conduct, 
to the great inequality between his own forces, and thoſe of the enemy, or to the 
treachery of the count of La Marche, upon whom he was willing to lay the blame 
(though that count's ſubmiſſion to Louis ſeems plainly the reſult of neceſſity, and if 
there was any treachery therein, he paid very dear for it by the loſs of a great part of 
his territories) it certainly ruined his reputation abroad. Nor was he in a better con- 
dition at home: being involved in an immenſe debt, very prejudicial to his own af- 
fairs, and thoſe of the nation; nothing contributing more to render a prince con- 


- temptible in the eyes of his own people, than a diſtreſs for want of money. It was 


probably to repleniſh his coffers, that the king iſſued writs to the ſheriffs; directing 
them to enquire, what widows had married themſelves without his conſent, contrary 


to the law and cuſtom of the realm, and into the rights and liberties granted by his 


predeceſſors ; and to allow none to enjoy any without a ſufficient warrant from ſuch 
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5 had them by antient tenure, and uſed them before the parliament Hzxzv III. 
of * wes 3 tended to produce large fines, as well for the TA 
unlicenſed marriages of Margery, ſiſter to the earl of Warwick, and other ladies, as . 
for the confirmation of privileges; ſuch as are diſputed being of little advantage to 
the claimants: and the ſame end was probably anfwered by the inqueſt made into 
encroachments upon the royal foreſts . It was to ſhew his reſentment againſt the 
Ciftertians and Premonſtrants for refuſing him a year's wool, that he now forbade the 
exportation of it abroad; a prohibition, which at the ſame time gratified his ſpleen 
againſt the French, who ſuffered by it*, and which continued till thoſe Orders had 
complied with his demands. The Jews were ever fubje& to what talliages and im- 
fitions the crown thought fit to lay upon them, and were now called upon to re- 
lieve the king's neceſſities; Aaron of 77rk being forced to pay four marks of gold 
and 4000 of filver, and the reſt to contribute according to their abilities, Another 
expedient was furniſhed him by the example of the king of France; who thinking 
no man could ſerve two maſters, obliged all the gentry of Normandie to quit their 
lands, either in that country, or in England; and to adhere for the future entirely to 
himſelf. or Henry. This ordinance proved beneficial to the crown; the eſtates of 
all the Normans, who choſe the former party, being confiſcated, and ſeized into the 
king's hands upon this occaſion. 
Tur money raiſed by theſe methods was not adequate to Henry's wants: he was The lords re- 
forced to apply to parliament for further ſupplies; the king of Nævarre's invaſion — 8 
of Gaſcogne, where he was foon after defeated by Nicholas de Molis, and ſome ex- king's prero- 
curſions of the Welſh, ſerving as a pretence for this demand. The motion was made 
by the king himſelf, at the opening of the ſeſſion in the refectory of Weſtminſter, 
where all the prelates, earls, and barons of the kingdom were aſſembled: but it was 
not readily received. The clergy and laity, retiring each apart to conſult by them- 
ſelves, came to a refolution, that they would make no grant but by common con- 
ſent: and choſe a committee+ of twelve perſons, to draw up their demands, and con- 
fider of proper meaſures to guard againſt the breaches of the two charters; which 
they probably apprehended might happen, in conſequence of the writs abovemen- - - 
_ tioned. They thought it a favourable juncture for encroaching on the prerogative 
of the crown, when the king ſeemed in too much diſtreſs to deny them any thing : 
and after complaining of writs being iſſued out of chancery, prejudicial to the liber- 
ties of the two charters, deſired that they might have the nomination of the chan- 
cellor and juſticiary. This was a very extraordinary demand: and yet M. Paris ſays - 
in another place, that it extended farther, and that they propoſed © to chooſe four of 
<< the nobility to-be of the king's council, and ſworn to manage faithfully, as well 
«© his affairs as thoſe of the realm, and to do juſtice to all perſons-impartially ; two 
<< at leaſt of theſe to be preſent, when any complaint or ſuit of the ſubject was to be 
<< heard; that they ſhould have an inſpection over the king's treaſury, and fee that 
e the money granted him was rightly applied; that they were to be conſervators of 
© the liberty of the kingdom; none of them to be removed without the conſent of 
<< parhament, and if any one died, his place to be filled up within two months by 
<< the three ſurvivors ; and that a parliament ſhould not be ſummoned without them, " 
<< but might be called; whenever it was neceſſary, at their inſtance.” They re- | | 
quired, likewiſe, © that all writs contrary to the cuſtom of the realm ſhould be re- 
< voked; that cenſures ſhould be publiſhed againſt all that oppoſed theſe regu- 
< lations; that an aſſociation ſhould be made for maintaining them; that the chan- 
M. Paris, p. „ hren. . | prinei -nobility, 
e 73 TL 
| + Theſe. were, the prelates of Canterbury, Nin- the abbots of Ramſay and S. Edmonſbury, for the 
ton, Lincoln, and Morcęſter, on the part of the barons. | 
clergy; the earls of Cormoall, Norfolk, Leicefler, P. 641. ee cellor 
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Hens III. cellor and juſticiary, choſen by their common conſent, might be likewiſe con- 


— © 
A. D. 1244. 


ſervators; and if the king, on any occaſion, ſhould take away the ſeals from the 
& chancellor, all writs ſigned by his ſucceſſor ſhould be null, till the former was re- 
e ſtored; and that not only this great officer, but two juſtices in the common pleas, 
« two barons in the exchequer, and a juſtice of the Jews ſhould be likewiſe no- 
e minated by parliament; and all ſuſpected and unneceſſary people be removed from 
te about the king's perſon.” 1 

Tuis ſcheme was now firſt ſtarted, probably by Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter, 
it is at leaſt very agreeable to that which he purſued afterwards, when he took his 
meaſures more openly to get into poſſeſſion of the throne of England: it was plainly 
deſigned to erect a power co-ordinate with that of the king, and to deprive this laſt 
of the moſt eſſential right of his prerogative, that of doing juſtice to his people. 
The pretences for it were very trifling, fince nothing had as yet been done in exe- 
cution of the writs abovementioned; and it is very probable, that the motives to it 
were very ſelfiſh on the part of the grandees, fince there is no doubt but they had 
uſurped much upon the lands, demeſnes, and rights of the crown, during the troubles 
in Henry's minority, and could never be brought to a proper reſtitution; and, as it is 
faid in the preamble to thoſe writs, it was equally fit that the king ſhould enjoy the 
rights of his crown, as that thoſe of his ſubjects, derived from his grants, ſhould be 
preſerved. Henry ſaw the deſign plainly; and had reaſon to lament his unthinking 
extravagance, which had brought him into ſuch circumſtances, as emboldened his 
own vaſſals thus to inſult his royal authority: but all he could do, when he refuſed 
their demands, was to give them good words, and general promiſes to correct what- 
ever was amiſs. During the ſix days that this ſeſſion laſted, he tried the clergy and 
laity ſeparately, to bring them to a compliance: but all in vain; though he ſent to 
the former the pope's letters preſſing them to grant the king a ſupply. At laſt it 
was agreed, that the parliament ſhould meet again three weeks after * Candlemas, 
when the nobility gave him hopes of an aid, if he would, in the mean time, make 
choice of ſuch counſellors as they ſhould like, and the money granted be employed, 
as the twelve of their committee ſhould direct. It was probably upon this ex- 
pectation, that Paulin Piper ſteward of the houſhold, John Maunſel chancellor of 
S. Paul's, and Laurence de S. Martin, diſcreet and wiſe men, were at this time ap- 
pointed members of the king's council: but the parliament doth not ſeem to have 
met again three weeks after in better humour. M. Paris* ſays indeed, that when 
they could not be prevailed with to grant the king any other fort of ſupply, they, at 
laſt, conſented to his levying a ſcutage of 20 ſhillings a knight's fee for the marriage 
of his eldeſt daughter: but this was a condition annexed to their tenures, which he 
could have raiſed, according to Magna Carta, by his own authority, without their 
conſent, at the time of her marriage. When this aid was wanted before that time, 
the conſent of parliament indeed intervened, and was neceſſary for a levy ſo prema- 
ture: but Henry's eldeſt daughter was already contracted to Alexander prince of 
Scotland. | ; | 

M. Pais ſays, that whilſt this parliament was fitting, one Martin was ſent over 
by the pope, to procure a ſubſidy of 10,000 marks from the clergy, to aid him in his 
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Dr. Brady, in the reign of Henry III. p. 590, 
obſerves that M. Paris hath jumbled things ſo 
ſtrangely together this year, that it is not poſſible to 


make his hiſtory and chronology agree. It is cer- 


tain, that he takes no notice of a parliament, which, 
according to Rot. Pat. 28 H. III. m. 3. met at London 
three weeks after Eaſter, unleſs it be that which he 
means here, and ſays it met three weeks after Can- 
dlemas ; for Martin, the pope's agent, did not come 
over till Eafter, and though the pope's letters, which 
he brought with him, defiring an aid for himſelf, are 


Chronicle of 


dated January 7, yet the other papal letters pre 

the clergy to give the king a ſubſidy, which M. 
Paris recites, and which are printed in Rymer, i. 
427. not being dated till July 29, it is very plain 
this parliament-was held later in the year, and after 
the accommodation made with the king of Scotland, 
probably on September , when, according to the 
unſtaple, p. 265, one was held at 
Windſor, as another was on November 3, when an 
aid was aſked and refuſed. | 
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wars againſt the emperor Frederic; who, by his embaſſadors, juſtified his own con- 2 
duct in the quarrel between him and Innocent, and remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt the 7 9 114% 
granting of any contribution to his enemy. The clergy were willing enough to be 
excuſed from this aid: and had a good excuſe furniſhed them by the king's ſending 
Jom Mareſchal with orders to the prelates, not to lay any impoſt on the lay-fees 
which they held of the crown, to the detriment of his ſervice. This nuncio, for- 
tified with powers more than legatine, of ſuſpending and excommunicating all that 
did not comply with his demands, did not, according to the Chronicle of Dunſtaple *, 
come over till about Eaſter : and his firſt buſineſs was to exact procurations for him- 
ſelf. About Midſummer, he applied himſelf to get in all the arrears, as well of the 
croiſade money for the relief of the Holy Land* (for which a tenth of eccleſiaſtical 
benefices had been granted) as of the contributions for the aſſiſtance of the late pope 
Gregory: and it was after the diſpatching of theſe affairs, that he made the demand 
of 10,000 marks; which was not abſolutely rejected, till three weeks after Candle- 
mas, in the year following. In the mean time, he extorted large ſums of money 
from the prelates and religious houſes; as may be judged from his enjoining Walter 
de $. Edmund abbot of Peterborough, to find five knights a year, with horſes, armes, 
and all expences, for the pope's ſervice, and taking from him 174 marks, as a fine or 
commutation for ſo intolerable a burden. The number of bulls, which he brought 
for providing to benefices and prebends above thirty marks a year, and ſeizing all of 
theſe, that fell vacant, for the uſe of the pope's chaplains, or relations, and other Ta- 
lians, exceeded every thing of that kind, which had been attempted formerly: and 
was ſo general a grievance to the nation, that (M. Paris ſays) the Engliſh had thoughts 
of caſting off the yoke of the papacy. Martin however continued his exactions, till 
the Midſummer following: and was then ordered to depart the kingdom. 
HenRy's neceſſities rendered it improper for him to enter into a war: and yet he Treaty with 
g had liked to have been engaged in one with Alexander II. king of Scotland, through — 
1 his weakneſs in hearkening to the ſuggeſtions of Malter Biſet a Scotch barons; who 
2 had been forced to fly his country for the murder of a young nobleman. Alexander 
was a wiſe, juſt, and good prince, defirous of living in peace with his neighbours: 
but having, after the death of his queen Jabel, Henry's ſiſter, married a daughter of 
Enguerrand de Coucy, this French alliance had given ſuch offence to Henry, that he 
ſuſpected the worſt of the other's deſigns; nor had the late contract for the marriage 
of their children removed thoſe ſuſpicions. What ſerved for a pretence to raiſe them 
at this time, was the erecting of a caſtle, called Hermitage, in Lidiſdale, on the borders 
of the two kingdoms: but {light as the pretence was, it inflamed Henry ſo much, that 
he haſtily gave orders, in the beginning of May®, for raiſing an army and equipping 
a fleet, to invade Scotland. He ſent likewiſe to his wife's uncle, Thomas de Savoie 
count of Flanders, to come over with ſixty or eighty knights, and 100 gentlemen to 
his aſſiſtance in the war; a ſtep very diſagreeable to the Engliſb nobility, who thought 
themſelves ſufficient to reduce the Scots, without any help from a mercenary body of 
foreigners. All the military tenants of the crown were ſummoned to be with horſes 
and armes at Newcaſtle upon Tyne? on Auguft 1; and Henry putting himſelf at their 
head, advanced as far as Pentland: where he was met 'by the Scotch army, much 
inferior in horſe, but in foot far out numbering the Engliſb. A bloody battle was likely 
to enſue, and whatever the event was, it could not fail of producing an animofity - 
between the two nations, which had hitherto lived in peace, without committing de- 
predations on one another, Theſe conſiderations engaged the earl of Cornwall, the 
archbiſhop of York, and others, to uſe their good offices for an accommodation; 
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which was ſo much the intereſt of both princes, they eaſily ſucceeded. The cauſe 
of quarrel was ſo inconſiderable, that it is not ſo much as mentioned in the articles 
of the treaty * ; which only confirmed the convention made in the time of the legate 
Otho, and the contract of marriage between the young prince of Scotland, and the 


eldeſt daughter of the king of England. It was probably this contract, which made 
the pope's confirmation be thought proper. 


Henry reduces HENRY, upon this treaty, diſbanded all his army *?, except a party of 300 horſe, 


Denbighſhire, 
and ſubjects 


Wa 


A. D. 1245. 
— 


which he ſent under the command of Herbert Fitz Matthew againſt the Welſh, to ſtop 


the — of their excurſions. This inconſiderable force only raiſed the ſpirits of the enemy: 
. 


Herbert was routed, as the earl of Hereford and Ralph de Morti mer had been the day 
before; and the Welſh continued their ravages over the marches. Henry applied to 
the parliament, which met in the beginning of November, for an aid on this occaſion : 
but none was granted; the ordinary fcutages, and the forees of the marchers (as they 
were ſtyled) having generally ſerved to repreſs the inroads of the Velſb princes. They 
were alarmed however with what appeared ſoon after, of a deſign formed by David, 
prince of North-Wakes, to caſt off all ſubjection to the crown of England. He re- 
pented of the homage he had made to Henry, and of his ſtipulation in the late peace 3, 
obliging him to ſtand to the arbitration of ſome Engliſb biſhops, and ſubjecting him- 
ſelf to their cenſures, in caſe he ſhould prove refractory: and had offered to hold his 
dominions of the pope, and to. pay him an annual tribute of 500 marks, if he would 
protect him againſt the king of England. The pope accepted the offer, and ſent a 
commiſſion to two Welſh abbots, to enquire whether David had ſubmitted to the 
homage and arbitration here mentioned by force or terror; and if they found he had, 
to releaſe him from his oath and engagements. The delegates accordingly ſummoned 
Henry to appear before them on January 20, at Kerry in Wales, to anſwer what 
could be alledged in the cauſe; an inſolence and indignity, which equally incenſing 
the king and the Enghſh nobility, produced not long after the moſt extraordinary 
ſcutage that was ever raiſed on account of a Welſb war; it being aſſeſſed at 40 ſhillings 
a knight's fee, and called the ſcutage of Gannocꝰ from the chief place of action 
during the enſuing campaign. | | n 
Waxs in FVales were generally carried on by ſkirmiſhes between ſmall parties, and 
by ſudden inroads for the ſake of plunder: nor was any other method practicable in 
that country, at leaſt during the winter. Nothing however of this kind paſſed re- 
markable, beſides the loſs of above 300 Yelp; who, being in Lent drawn by the 


* 


governor of Montgomery into an ambuſh, were cut off by the garriſon of the place 5; 


and the ſurprize of the caſtle of Mould by David. This prince was ſummoned, with 
all the barons of North and Soutb-Males, to do their homage, and anſwer for their de- 
predations, in the king's court at Weftminfler * on the firſt Thurſday in Lent: and 
about twenty of the nobility appearing upon the ſummons, did their homage. David 
endeavoured to amuſe the court of England with a treaty 7 : but this came to nothing; 
nor didit flacken Henry's preparations; who reſolving to attack his enemy on all ſides, 


had ſent orders to Ireland for ſupplies of men and victuals to be provided againſt the 
ſummer, when he propoſed to enter Wales with his army. It was determined in a 


council of the nobility held at F/itſontide, that the king ſhould march in perſon upon 
this expedition: and 8 on June 7, orders were iſſued for all that held of him by 


knightꝰ's ſervice and ſerjeanty, to be ready to march to the place of rendezvous on a 


fortnight's notice. This notice was given in the beginning of July: and Henry 
having, about the middle of Auguſt, entered North Males with an army too ſtrong for 
the Melſb to oppoſe in the field, marched without oppoſition to the river of Conway. 
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By the ſide of this river, and upon a large promontory (ſhooting out into the ſea, and Haxpy I 
contributing to form the harbour) whereon {ſtood formerly the old town of Diganwy, J D. 12 43. 
once a Roman fort, he reſolved to build a ſtrong caſtle, capacious enough to hold a 
numerous gatriſon, that might be always ready and able to intercept whatever parties 
of the enemy ſhould attempt to make excurſions on the frontiers of England, This 
work detained him there ten weeks; his army being a great part of the time in no 
little diſtreſs for proviſions, notwithſtanding the meaſures he had taken for its ſupply, 
and the Melſp attacking parties of his men, whenever a favourable opportunity offered. 
The caſtle being at laſt finiſhed, notwithſtanding all their efforts to hinder it, Henry 
ſecured it with a very ſtrong garriſon; which fully anſwered his purpoſe: and re- 
turned, at the end of October, with the reſt of his forces, into England. | 

Tus Welſp now laboured under terrible difficulties for ſubſiſtence; no party of 
theirs could move towards Cheſhire, but it was cut off by the garriſon of Gannoc; ſo 
the new caſtle was called. Angleſey had been entirely waſted, and every thing in it 
burnt or deſtroyed by a body of troops from 1reland; they had no countries left but 
the mountainous ones of Caernarven and Merioneth, and the barren parts of the ad- 
joining counties, now crouded by thoſe who had quitted their habitations in the val- 
leys. To diſtreſs them ſtill more, Henry took care that they ſhould not be ſupplied 
with proviſions from other parts; cauſing proclamation * to be made in all the 
marches, as well as in Ireland, that no merchandize or victuals ſhould be carried 
thence into Wales: and theſe orders were ſo ſtrictly executed, at leaſt by Jahn de 
Grey, juſticiary of Cheſter, that the county under his charge ſuffered greatly by his not 
allowing any proviſions to be brought into it, for fear they ſhould be clandeſtinely 
carried thence to the enemy. In this uncomfortable fituation, and in imminent 
danger. of periſhing by famine, the Welſb remained till the deceaſe of David ap 
Lewellin * : who died in the beginning of the next year without iſſue; leaving his 


fiſter Gladys, or her ſon Roger de Mortimer, the true heir of his principality. But 


the Melſb could not bear the thoughts of falling under the government of an Engliſb- 
man: and breaking through the conſtitution of their country on this occaſion, ſet 
up Lewellin and David Goch, ſons of that Griffith, who broke his neck in getting out 
of the Tower of London, and was an illegitimate ſon of Lewellin, David's father. 
Theſe two princes dividing David's territories between them, and pitying the diſtreſſes 


of the people deprived of all commerce, agriculture, and the uſual paſture of their 


cattle, made, on April 30, A. D. 1247, a convention, by which they were pardoned, 
and admitted to homage ; quitting for ever all claim to the cantreds of Ros, Rywoniac, 
Dyfryn-Choyd, and Englefeld, with all Denbighſhire to the river Compay, but with a 
proviſion, that the owners of lands ſhould be re-inſtated-in their poſſeſſions, and pay 
the uſual ſervices charged upon them to the king of England. In conſideration of 
this ceſſion, Henry granted them the reſidue of North-Weales to be held of the .crown 
of England by them and their heirs for ever, upon the condition of their ſerving with 
1000 foot, and twenty-four horſe, well- armed and appointed at their own expence 
(whenever they ſhould be ordered) in ales, or in the marches, and with 500 foot, 
when their ſervice was required in other places. The homages and ſervices of all the 
barons and nobles of Wales were to remain to the kings of England for ever: theſe ar- 
ticles, with ſome regulations for the adminiſtration of juſtice in caſe of diſputes, and 


a a clauſe of forteiture, in caſe of any infraction on the part of the two el princes, 


make the ſubſtance of the convention. bens D 0 0 

WALEs being in this diſtreſſed condition, and England in peace with all other en 
joining powers, Henry had nothing more worthy his attention, than to guard againſtche council of 
the ſnares of the court of Rome, and to take proper meaſures; for ſtopping the ex- 2 
actions of the papacy. The pope, after being denied entrance into the realms oft 
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France and Arragon, had, at the latter end of the foregoing year, taken refuge (ſuch 


he was willing to have his repair thither deemed) at Lyon; the ſovereignty whereof 
was veſted in the archbiſhops of the city. It was a place convenient enough for 
holding a council, ſuch as he wanted for the purpoſes he had in view: but there way 
little money to be got there; the inhabitants were a rough ſort of people, and would 
not bear any rude or ill treatment; and the canons of the church *, who had a great 
ſhare in the government, openly oppoſed his attempts to fill up vacancies in their 
body with his nephews and chaplains; telling him plainly, that whoever he pro- 
vided to them, wonld- run the danger of being thrown into the Rhone, if they of- 
fered to appear in the city. Thoſe about the pope fancied England would be a more 
agreeable, becauſe a more profitable, abode: it had long ſupplied them with vaſt 
ſums, and was likely to bleed more freely, when honoured with the pontiff's pre- 
ſence. Innocent did not care to appear in it himſelf directly, leſt it might give ſuſpi- 


cion, and the motion be rejected, as it had been in other countries: but the college of 


cardinals wrote to the king, © prefling him to invite the pope into England; aſſur- 
* ing him of all their good offices to ſecond his requeſt; and repreſenting, as well 


© the glory and advantage it would be to a kingdom in which he had a particular 


« intereſt, as the ſingular honour that would thence redound to himſelf, ſuch indeed 
© as had never been known in the times of his predeceſſors. Henry, ſtruck with 
the glare of ſo ſpecious a propoſal, was eager to make the invitation recommended 
to him; till his wiſer council made him ſenfible of the dangerous conſequences of the 


ſep, and ſet the avarice, rapine, corruption, and fimony of the Romans (even whilft 
the pope was at a diſtance, and likely to be much greater, if he were preſent) before 


him in ſuch a light, that he dropped the defign*. This remonſtrance was perhaps 


the occaſion of an order he iſſued about Eaſter, for an inquiſition, to be taken all 


over England, of the number and value of the benefices poſſeſſed by the 1tahan clergy 
in virtue of papal proviſions: and it being found, that the income thereof amounted 


to 60,000 marks a year, a larger revenue than the annual rents of the crown, he for- 


bade? the payment of any money to them on pain of forfeiture. He inhibited like- 


wiſe, on April 19, the clergy from giving any ſubſidy to the pope or archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, without the royal aſſent. 


Mi1pdsUMMER was the time appointed for the meeting of the council at Lyon : and 


the chief view which the pope had in convening it, being to proceed againſt the em- 


peror Frederic +, he took care to excommunicate him beforehand. All biſhops, ab- 


bots, and repreſentatives of chapters in all countries, where the papal power pre- 


vailed, were ſummoned to it: and though it had been an ancient privilege of the 
church of England, enjoyed from the time, that popes after the conqueſt firſt-began 
to ſummon Engliſb biſhops to foreign councils, to appear there only by a deputation 
of four of their number, yet all of them were ſummoned to attend on this occaſion. 


The king, inſtead of aſſerting this privilege, had recourſe to intreaties for obtaining 


leave 5, that ſome particular prelates, whoſe ſtay in the kingdom was neceſſary, or 


who were unable to come, might be abſent: but he prevailed only in the behalf of 
two or three biſhops, and as many abbots. It was the more difficult to obtain this 
leave, beauſe the pope expected rich preſents from all that came to the council: and 
ſome of the prelates, expecting higher dignities and promotions from his favour, made 


them with ſuch a profuſion, that their churches were impoveriſned. To encreaſe 
the number of ſuffrages devoted to his intereſts, he created twelve new cardinals, 


giving them the privilege of wearing a red hat; and theſe with their collegues, and 
about 140 biſhops, beſides abbots, priors, proxies of cathedral and conventual 


churches, ſome princes, and the embaſſadors of others, were the members that can- 
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ſtituted this council. No prelates came to it from Germany, either in obedience to Hexav III. 
* the emperor's prohibition, or becauſe the pope's deſigns againſt him were well known, Yo 
and they did not care to countenance, by their preſence, the violent meaſures pro- 
poſed: which would have been carried in ſpight of their diſſent; though injurious to 
the rights of all princes, and ſubverſive of the dignity and conſtitution of the empire. 
Theſe meaſures ſoon appeared: the Pope, on the third day of the ſeſſion, brought in 
a ſentence, declaring Frederic, with all his adviſers, aiders, and abettors, excommu- 
nicated, depriving him of his imperial dignity, and abſolving all his ſubjects and vaſ- 
ſals from their allegiance ; which was no ſooner read, than paſſed; in the council. 
ANOTHER of Innocent's views was, to ſet on foot a croiſade: this was an ordinary 
means made uſe of by his predeceſſors, to intimidate and humble princes, that would 
not ſubmit to their uſurpations, and to turn them out of their dominions ; all that en- 
gaged in it being, by their yow, ſubject to the pope's cogniſance, employed by his 
directions, and, in conſequence thereof, endowed by him with ample privileges and 
indulgences. The emperor Frederic had, a few years before in Hungary, repreſſed 
an irruption of Tartars, whoſe infinite multitude ſeemed to threaten all Europe with 
deſtruction: but a body of them, called Choraſmins*, expecting to make eaſier con- 
queſts in the ſouthern parts of Ala, had fallen upon Paleſtine; being put upon that 
invaſion by the Scldan of Babylon, either to divert the ſtorm from his own territories, 
or in revenge for the Templars breaking the truce, ſo wiſely. made with him by 
Richard earl'of Cornwall. The Chriſtians, taking the field againſt them in the October 
of the laſt year, had been routed, and their whole army, in a manner, deſtroyed in a 
bloody battle fought near Gaga: and the Tartars, over- running the whole country at 
their pleaſure, this diſtreſs of the Holy Land ſerved for the pretence of a croiſade. The 
various orders of knighthood inſtituted ſince the firſt expedition thither, and all richly 
endowed, were certainly ſufficient for its defence; if each of the ooo manors be- 
longing ta the Templars a, and of the 19, ooo enjoyed by the Haſpitallers, furniſhed but 
one knight for the ſervice; to ſay nothing of their other profits of various kinds, and 
the vaſt eſtates in the hands of the Teutonic and other crders: but a craiſade, however 
ruinous to the diſtant countries of Eurape, was more convenient for the purpoſes of 
the court of Rome, as bringing in, beſides other advantages, vaſt ſums of money, ariſing 
from the commutation of yows to the papacy. The prelates and clergy were re- 
quired to exhort all princes, nobles, cities, corporations, and all orderg of the laity, 
: Either to engage in it, or to contribute a number of wargigrs, according to their abi- 
1 lity, and defray their expences for three years: and a twentieths was laid for the ſame 
4 term upon all eccleſiaſtical revenues, to be paid into the hands of commiſſioners ap- 
pointed by the pope. The court of Rome's diverting to their on uſes a great part 
of the money, raiſed in former times for the relief of the Holy Land, had been a fre- 
quent ſubject of complaint: and when the laſt clauſe, inſerted by Iunacent in the or- 
dinance, for paying it to his own commiſſioners, was read in the council, it met with 
great oppoſition. It ſeems, however, to have paſſed, the French giving up the point; 
though it was abſolutely refuſed by the Engh/h agents: which was probably the rea- 
ſon, why the pope in the year following, when this tax was to be levied, ſent a 
bull! to Henry; deſiring him not to take it ill, that he demanded the twentieth from 
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| the prelates and clergy of his realm, as he did in other countries, purſuant to the 
8 grant of the council of Lyon; and promiſing him to be very moderate for the future 
in granting proviſi ons. | 62 —_ 
i THesE agents were Laurence de S. Martin, ſent by the king, and Nager Bigod earl 
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of Norfolk, W. de Canteloup, Ralf Fitz Nicholas, Philip Baſſet, John Fitz Geffrey, and 
M. de Poweric, a clergymanò, deputed by the nobility, to ſupport the rights of the 
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kingdom : which was done very ſtrenuouſly, particularly by Reger; who, upon the ; 
death of his wife's brothers, Walter and Anſelm Mareſchal, at the latter end of this 
year, within three weeks of one another, was declared in her right, as their eldeſt 
ſiſter, earl Mareſchal of England. They preſented to the council a letter from the 
Eugliſh nobility ; complaining of the horrible extortions, and the extravagant powers 
of the late nuncio Mertin; of the invaſion of their rights of patronage in religious 
houſes and churches, by numberleſs proviſions for filling them, when vacancies ha 

pened, with Talian clergy; who neither reſided to take care of their flock, nor uſed 


_ hoſpitality, but carried all their revenues abroad, to the great impoveriſhment of the 


realm; of ſubſidies and talliages laid by the pope on the clergy ; of exorbitant pen- 
lions impoſed on churches; and of other oppreſſions: but without any redreſs. In- 
nocent indeed promiſed to take theſe grievances into conſideration, but it was only to 
avoid giving an immediate anſwer: and all that he did was the publiſhing, on 

Auguſt 3, a bull, directed to the patrons of churches in England, and declaring that 
they ſhould not be hindered in preſenting fit perſons to the churches in their patron- 
age. This bull was of little uſe, being ſet aſide at any time by a clauſe of non-obſtante, 
&c. as eaſily as another, which had been iflued the year before to prohibit all pro- 
viſions to benefices, the patronage whereof belonged to laymen ; the grievance being 
ſtill continued in all its enormity. The pope had been lately baffled in a demand of 
the beſt prebend in every cathedral in England, and the portion of a monk in every 
convent: he now renewed his demand of the prebend, and inſiſted on a church of 


| forty marks from every abbey and priory *, not directly for his own uſe, as he propoſed 


before, but (what would in effect have proved the ſame thing) for the collation of 
himſelf and his ſucceſſors. This the agents flatly rejected: nor durſt the prelates 
agree to it without their conſent; though they ſigned the act for depoſing the em- 
peror, and in another inſtance were wrought upon by menaces to deſert the cauſe of 
the crown, and the independency of the kingdom of England. TEND 

InnocenT's anſwer to the complaints of the Engh/h nobility not being agreeable 
to their deputies, Roger Brgod and the reſt of them withdrew from the council, 
ſwearing that they would neyer ſuffer the annual tribute of 1000 marks to be paid, 
nor the revenues of churches poſſeſſed by aliens, to be extorted any more, for glut- 
ting the deteſtable avarice of the Romans. They had remonſtrated againſt that tri- 


bute, as being granted by John, contrary to the liberties of the realm, and without the 


aſſent of the nobility: and as this doth not appear to have been any part of their in- 
ſtructions, or at leaſt is not mentioned in the letter, containing the grievances of the 
kingdom, recited at length by M. Paris, it is not unlikely, but they did it on occaſion 
of an accident that happened during their ſtay at Lyon. A fire broke out in the 
pope's palace; and a chamber being burnt, in which the original of John's charter 
and other writings were kept; it was generally believed they were all conſumed. 


What countenances this notion is, the pope's propoſing to the council3, that “ 70 


ce guard againſt future accidents, which might deſtroy the ancient deeds and evi- 
dences of the rights and privileges of the ſee of Rome,” they would put their ſeals 
eto ſome authentic tranſcripts thereof, which he had cauſed to be made; among 


which were John's charter for the tribute here mentioned, and ſome other inſtruments 


of the like nature. The Engi/ biſhops being required to put their ſeals to the 
tranſcript of that charter, declined it at firſt; but were at laſt terrified into a compli-. 


| ance; much to the indignation of Henry, who is ſaid to have ſworn, that *though the 


* biſhops had warped, he would himſelf maintain the liberties of the kingdom, and 
not pay the tribute any longer.” ee 5 * OOPS ee 


o Ryner, i. 437» 426. a Chron, Dunſtaple, p. 269. . Rainold. Contin, Baron. Annal. t. Xill, p. boa. 
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was highly incenſed at the remonſtrances of the Engliſb agents: and in Heway III. 
EE which he bad with the king of France at Cluny 7 endeavoured to per- N 
ſuade that prince, either to drive Henry out of his dominions, or force him to an ab- 
ſolute ſubmiſſion to the court of Rome, offering to aſſiſt him with the papal autho- 
rity. Louis excuſed himſelf, on account of his affinity with Henry; the truce ſubs : 
fiſting between them, and his having no right to the crown of Englund, from en- 
gaging in any attempt of that kind; and then made, in his turn, a propofal to Inno- 
cent; preſſing him to be reconciled to the emperor. The propoſal was worthy of 4 
good Chr i/tian : but found no reception' from a prelate, who was charged ſoon after, 
by the dying confeſſion of the conſpirators, with inciting them to aſſaſſmate Frederic. 
In one point however, the pope and the king of France agreed, in laying a tenth and 
a twentieth upon all the eccleſiaſtical revenues in France for three years together ; 
the firſt for the king's, the latter for the pontiff's benefit. Hnocent now ſtood in 
need of all the money he could extort from the. clergy by all the arts of the court of 
Rome, and the plenitude of his papal power, to maintain the war he had raiſed in 
Germany, and to ſupport Henry landgrave of Thuringia *, in his pretenſions to the 
empire; which he had perſuaded him to uſurp, in order to dethrone Frederic: and, 
among other means for raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies, he pronounced it to be a war of 
religion, and demanded contributions-to it, as for a croifade. 7 + 
Tur Engliſh nation was as much provoked at the pope's refuſal to redreſs their 
grievances, as he had been at the remonſtrances of their agents: and when a parlia= _ 
ment 3 of the prelates and all the nobility of the whole realm met, on Midlent Sunday, 
at London, the chief ſubject of their conſideration was, how to remove the grievances - 
which the nation ſuffered from the court of Rome, and which were now grown in- 
ſupportable. The king gave them an account of what had paſſed at Lyon d: and laid 
before them a liſt of the grievances, for which redreſs had been in va n ollicited; 
ſeveral whereof have been already mentioned. To thoſe were now added, the ſum- 
moning of gentlemen' out of the kingdom contrary to law, for the trial of their cauſes 
before foreign judicatures; the briefs ſent by the pope to Engliſh prelates, enjoining 
them to furniſh, ſome five, ſome ten, ſome fifteen knights to ſerve in the pope's troops 
for a year, at their own expence, though ſuch military ſervice was due to none but 
the king and the grandees of the realm; a thing never known before, and ordered un- 
der pain of excomminication to be kept ſecret for half a year, leſt meaſures ſhould 
be taken to prevent the exaction; and the grant of a year's profits of all vacant bene- 
fices in the province of Canterbury, lately made to archbiſhop Boniface, in prejudice * 
of the rights of patrons. The reſentments of the parliament ran high, but did not 
carry them to throw off all reſpect for the pope: they reſolved to renew their com- 
plaints at the court of Rome; and the king, the biſhops, the abbots, and the barons 
| wrote each a letter thither on the ſubjea, "OO no | | 
Tux pope, in the mean time, went on with his exactionss, of the 6000 marks aſ- Papal claims 
ſeſſed on the prelates by his nuneio; of the twentieth of all ecclefiaſtical revenues, and cxaQtions. 
agreed to in the council of Lyon; of a third part of the income of all benefices, whoſe 
yearly value exceeded an hundred marks (for which ſum the twentieth being paid, the 
third was taken out of the overplus) and of a moiety'of the prebends and livings of ſuch 
of the parochial clergy and canons as were non- reſident. It was computed, that by all 
theſe, there would be about 80;000 marks (a ſum deemed equal to the whole ſpecie 
of the kingdom) carried annually out of it, for three years together; which could not '2 
fail of impoveriſhing the nation, and reducing it to the ſtate it was in upon the cap- _— 
tivity of Richard; when for want of coin, the gold and filver plate of monaſteties | 1 
M. Paris, p. „710. * Ib. 704,715. comi | PW, 
ETCTFP prpmoaamigns. gage «po |, 
li fimum, totius regni Anglicani totalis nobilitas, viz. 717. Annal. Burton. 
prælatorum tam abbatum et priorum, quam epiſco- | and 
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and churches was ſold, for the payment of his ranſome. dnnocent claimed, likewiſe, 
the perſonal eſtates of eccleſiaſtics dying inteſtate; all goods gotten unjuſtly, if the 
true owner thereof was not known, or to be found; all the effects of perſons, dying 
after they had made a will, which had been gotten by uſury; and all legacies given 
either for reſtitution, or for pious uſes: and employed the Dominicans, whom he 
had favoured with privileges to the ſubverting of all order and diſcipline in the church, 
his commiſſioners for diſcovering and levying theſe exactions. It was in vain for the 
king to oppoſe any of them: he had* prohibited the levy of the aſſeſſment of the 

6000 marks, and the paying of any talliage or contribution to the pope, till the agents 
were returned from Rome: yet Walter biſhop of Norwich, with thoſe of Lincoln, 
Morcaſter, London, and Cæventry, continued to collect it; being charged by Innocent to 
iflue the cenſures of excommunication and interdict againſt all refuſers. The effects 
of uſurers and inteſtate prelates had always been a right of the crown: and Henry, 
aſſerting this right, had prohibited the Dominican and Franciſcan friers from ſeizing 
them for the pope's uſe 3: but his orders had little or no effect. They were better 
obeyed in ſtopping a practice, introduced, on the ſuggeſtions of thoſe friers, by the 
biſhop of Lincoln“ in his dioceſe; where inquiſitions being made upon oath into the 
morals and conduct of gentlemen and others, to the prejudice of their reputation, 
the ſheriffs were ordered not to ſuffer the laity to be impannelled, or to take any oath, 
in ſuch inquiſitions, but only in matrimonial and teſtamentary cauſes. 

W. pz Powick and Henry de la Mare, the agents ſent to Rome by the laſt parlia- 
ments, returned thence about July 7; when the king was holding a great council of 
his prelates and nobility at Vincheſter. Their report of the pope's temper, diſcourſe, 
and conduct, left no room to hope any longer for a redreſs of grievances: the Eng- 
liſh were ill-treated at his court, and could get no buſineſs diſpatched ; Innocent re- 
ſolved to perſiſt in his meaſures, and declared himſelf ready to proceed to the ſame 
extremities againſt the king of England, as he had done againſt the emperor Frederic. 
It is no wonder, that this raiſed a general indignation in the council; and that Henry, 
by their advice, renewed his late prohibition in abſolute terms: and cauſed procla- 
mation to be made in every county, that none ſhould preſume to make or favour 


any. contribution to the pope, or remit any money whatever for his aſſiſtance. The 


news of this prohibition put Imocent into a fury, and he immediately diſpatched or- 
ders to ſome prelates, particularly to Walter de Canteloup biſhop of Worceſter, to 
cauſe, under pain of ſuſpenſion and excommunication, all the contribution money to 


be paid to his nuncio at the New Temple in London, by the middle of Auguſt. The 


king, on his ſide, appeared very reſolute to maintain the liberty of the church and 


kingdom: but the menaces of Walter, and other biſhops, threatening the realm with 


an interdict, and thoſe of his on brother Richard earl of Cornwall, of another nature, 


burt full as intereſting, forced him at laſt to comply. The terrible conſequences of 
an interdict had been ſufficiently felt in his father's time; he knew the pope was de- 
termined to abſolve his ſubjects from their allegiance, to deprive him of his crown, 


and to treat him as he had lately done Frederic: and he ſaw the troubles in which 
this emperor, the greateſt prince of the age, was involved by the enemies, which i- 
nacent had raiſed againſt him, in order to execute his unjuſt and impious ſentences. 
This was enough to ſhake the conſtancy of a wiſer and greater king than Henry: and 
when his own brother, capable, by his power, wealth, intereſt. in the realm, and near 
relation tothe throne, of putting the like ſentences againſt him in execution, came to 
intervene in the affair with very un I menaces, he had, in an ignorant and un- 
diſcerning age, when people were ſtruck with nothing more than the exterior of reli- 
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gion, no other party to take, but that of ſubmiſſion. Whether ambition or avarice, or Haun ut. 


(as M. Paris imagines) gratitude for the vaſt ſums he had amaſſed by the pope's grant 
of the money for commutation of vows of the croiſade, were the motive of Richard's. 
conduct on this occaſion, is hard to ſay: but it is certain, he loved money too much; 
he had facrificed his honour to that paſſion on former occaſions; he had felt the 
ſweets of commutation money, and was not proof againſt the temptation of another 
grant of the ſame *kind, which the pope gave him the next year, and which he made 
the moſt of, by committing great extortions and acts of injuſtice; at leaſt the pope 
knew how, by feeding his hopes and flattering his paſſions, to gain him over to his 
intereſts, though he could not eſpouſe them, without being falſe to thoſe of his king, 
his brother, and his country. Thus was this noble effort of the king and riobility, for 
freeing the church and kingdom from the tyranny and corruption of the court of 
Rome, baffled: and the nation, deſpairing of relief, was delivered over as a prey to the 
avarice of the Romans; who, ſecure in Richard's protection, and no longer apprehen- 
five of any oppoſition, ſet no bounds to their inſolence, rapine, and extortions. 


THesE grievances were not confined to England: but were more effectually op- A. D. 1245: 


poſed in ſome other countries3, In France, an affociation was formed among the 
nobility, to oppoſe all encroachments of the eccleſiaſtical power ; the duke of Bur- 
gundy, Peter of Bretagne, with the counts of Engouleſme and S. Pol being at the head 
of it, and each member ſetting apart the hundredth part of his revenue, to defray the 
charges of their oppoſition; and when the pope attempted to raiſe money in a way, 
which he imagined leſs offenſive than a talliage or contribution, propoſing to borrow 
money of the prelates, and promiſing to repay it, as ſoon as the hurry of his affairs 
was over, Louis forbade them, on pain of forfeiture of all they poſſeſſed, to advance 
any; and the project of a loan was defeated. In England, when the nobility met, 
on February 3, in parliament, the archdeacons and clergy attended there, to complain 
of the papal exactions: and a letter, in the name of that aſſembly, was ſent by expreſs 
agents to Rome, with a like remonſtrance as before, and a repreſentation, that it was 
impoſſible for the kingdom to ſubſiſt under ſuch exceffive burdens. But all the ef- 
fect it produced, was no more than an engagement on the pope's part, of not grant- 
ing proviſions of benefices to his own or the cardinal's nephews without the king's 
aſſent, and the repeal of a conſtitution he had lately made; declaring all nuncupative 
wills of the clergy, who could not, through a ſudden illneſs, dictate the very words 
thereof, though they named an executor to perform them, to be null, and their effects 
to eſcheat to the papal treaſury. - 

Tux pope was now diſtreſſed by the ill ſituation of his affairs in Germany; where 
the landgrave, having been routed in a bloody battle, with the loſs of the greateſt 
part of his friends, either flain or taken priſoners, died ſoon after of grief: but per- 
fiſting in his inveterate hatred to Frederic, he reſolved to ſet up William count of Hol- 
lande, a young prince only twenty years old, for emperor. He had ſpent-50;0001. ala 
ready in ſupporting the landgrave; and to defray the new expences wherein he was 
going to be involved, as well as to raiſe up more enemies againſt Frederic, he ſent 
four cardinals, with the character of legates, into different parts of Europe. One of theſe 
in his way to Denmark, touching at Lynne, and ſtaying there three months, exacted 
4000 marks from the Engliſh clergy by way of procurations: and brought back 
15,000 more from the country of his legation. It was a privilege of England, that 
no legate ſhould be ſent thither, unleſs invited over by the crown: but this was con- 
tinually eluded, by the pope's giving legatine powers to perſons, who had not the cha- 
rater. Two Franciſcan friers came over to aſk money for the pope, not in a com- 
pulſory, but begging way, and had a licenſe from the king to exerciſe their mendi- 


AM. Paris, p. 777, 789. Chron. Dunſtaple, the rate of 600 J. in an archdeaconry ; and muſt 
p. 270. - * | bring in a vaſt ſum. M. Paris, p. 734. 
This new grant of the pope's procured him at H. Paris. 
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ſent threatening letters to biſhops and monaſteries ; demanded 6000 marks of the 
biſhop of Lincoln, 400 of the abbot of St. Alban's, and the like exorbitant ſums of all 
other prelates. Theſe all excuſing themſelves, as unable to do any thing in a matter 
of general concern, without the approbation of parliament, one Marino, a papal 
chaplain, was ſent over nuncio, with more than legatine powers, to enforce the de- 
mand: and neither their appeals to Rome, nor the meeting of the nobility in parlia- 
ment after Eaſter at Oxford, bringing them any relief, the biſhops at laſt compounded 
for 11,000 marks, and the monaſteries, as well as they could; faving however little 
or nothing in the main, conſidering their expences. One Gedfrey, ſon to the go- 
vernor of Rome, was ſent legate into Scotland, where he raiſed confiderable ſums ; as 
Jobn Ruffo was, though without the character, to Ireland; whence he remitted 6009 
marks for the pope's ſervice. So many exactions and the clamours on that account 
over all the nation, gave the monks ſome apprehenſions, leſt the deſcendants of the 


founders ſhould charge them with miſapplication of the revenues and churches grant- 


ed them by their anceſtors, and reſume their donations, as diverted to other uſes, than 
were propoſed in their endowment. | 

TrovGH it was merely out of dread of the pope, that the clergy ſubmitted to theſe 
exactions, yet their compliance offended the laity : and ſome ordinances were now 
made to reſtrain their juriſdiction, © Biſhops, in their cogniſance of baſtardy, were 
eto enquire only, whether a perſon was born before or after marriage; laicks were 
© not to be ſued in eccleſiaſtical courts in any Caſe, not relating to wills or marriage; 
te the clergy, being prohibited from ſuing in thoſe courts for tythes, were to proceed 
cc by a writ, ſtyled indicavit; and though they had been hitherto not bound to ſwear, 
e unleſs before an eccleſiaſtical judge in ſpiritual cauſes, they were now obliged upon 
e oath to diſcover, whether they had proceeded in any cauſe contrary to the king's pro- 
te hibition; and to anſwer in the ſame manner, when taken up by the king's officers, 
e for any crime commonly imputed to them by the laity.” It was for the good of 
the nation in general, that another regulation was made by the king with the conſent 
of parliament ; as appears from the writs iſſued in the January following, notifying 
to the ſheriffs, that © all extents and inquiſitions about wards and eſcheats fallen into 
e the king's hands, ſhould, for the F Kang be taken by the eſcheators, and not by 
« ſheriffs.” It was for the ſervice only of the Engliſb planted in Ireland*, and of 
ſuch of the Viſb as adhered to them, and lived in obedience to the king, that, by the 
ſame advice, orders were given for eſtabliſhing i in that country the laws and cuſtoms 
of England; all the reſt of the 1:/5 natives being utterly excluded from the benefit 
thereof, 


SoME other parts of Henry's conduct, at this time, were equally inconvenient for 


himſelf, and offenſive to the nation. Peter of Savoie, earl of Richmond, returning 
from abroad, brought with him ſome young Provenſal ladies, with a defign to get 
them diſpoſed of to ſome of the king s wards, and thoſe the moſt confiderable for 
their eſtates and quality. Two of them were preſently married, one to Edmund de 
Laſcy earl of Lincoln, the other to Richard de Burgh: and Peter, for a ſervice agree- 


able enough to the king, but very diſobliging to the nobility, who hated to ſee their 


blood debaſed by a foreign mixture, had a grant made to him and his heirs+ of all the 
honour of Aquila in Suſſex. Three alſo of his half-brothers, ſons of his mother 
Jabel, by Hugh X count of La Marche, called Guy de Lufgnen, William and Aymer 
de Valence, came over, with their ſiſter Alice, about the fame time to make their for- 
tunes by bis liberality : but the firſt of theſe, who i is ſaid to have had ſome 17 — 0 


© Clauſe. 32 H. III. . 13. d. * Rot. Pat. 30 HW, . All . 15 d. See ir 
Davis's reaſons, why Ireland Was e e e &c. aris. + Rot, Cart. 30 5 
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i by the diſcovery of his father's treachery at Saintes, returned ſoon after, having Hr III. 
— - e eee for that ſervice. William de Valence was knighted: WY 
and had a grant of the honour of Hertford, beſides a large ſum of money; which 
Henry could ill ſpare, being himſelf in diſtreſs, and unable to defray the ordinary ex- 
pence of his houſhold. Aymer, being in orders, was at firſt maintained by contri- 
' butions from the prelates, and ſent to ſtudy at Oxford; where he had been but a very 


mort time, before he was inſulted by the mob; ſo diſagreeable in the eyes of the 


populace were all favours conferred on foreigners. Henry ſoon procured him ſome 

benefices, and in about two years got him choſe biſhop of Wincheſter + Alice was 

married to the young earl Warenne. Theſe were followed, the next year, by Beatrix A. D. 1248. 
counteſs of Provence (againſt whom the king had been lately exaſperated, on account 

of her huſband's will, leaving his territories to his youngeſt daughter, who had 

married Charles count of Anjou) and her brother Thomas, late count of Flanders: they 

came over to receive Henry's uſual bounty to his wife's relations. : 

FoREIGNERS were not the onely perſons that contributed to the king's neceſſities: His brother 
his own brother Richard*, ever ready to ſupplant him, took care to make an advan- f fl n, 
tage of thoſe neceſſities. The coin of England had been fo clipped by the Jews and mint. 
Flemiſh merchants, who traded thither for wool, that it was generally diminiſhed one 
third in its real value: which occaſioned the price of corn to be raiſed exceſſively, 
and was, in other reſpects, infinitely prejudicial to the nation. It was neceflary to 
find a remedy for this evil, of which all foreigners made an advantage, except in 
France, where Louis cauſed the clipped money to be melted: a re-coinage was re- 
ſolved on; people were forbidden to take clipped or damaged money, and ordered 
to come to the king's mint to have their old coin changed. Richard earl of Corn- 
wall took this time to demand ſome money, which he had lent his brother, with the 
view of an uſurer: and not admitting any excuſes or reaſons for a moment's delay of 
the payment*, extorted from him a grant for ſeven years of a farm of the mint and 
change, for a third part of the profits. Theſe profits were always very great, eſpeci- 
ally at a time of re-coinage, when he had a monopoly of the change: and were com- 
puted at 20,000/. by the bankers, who beſt underſtood the matter. A king cannot 
be in ſuch diſtreſſed circumſtances without ſome inconveniencies to his people and 
others: Henry, for want of ready money, was forced to take robes and goods from 
foreign merchants to ſerve for his uſual alms and liveries, as well as proviſions for his 
houſhold from his own ſubjects, without the conſent of the owners; and he kept ſees 
and abbcys vacant, longer than the canonical time, purely to enjoy the profits of the 
vacancies. He had raiſed a talliage the year before on the cities, buroughs, and 
towns of the crown-demeſnes: but this not being ſufficient to remove his neceſſities, 
he was obliged to apply for a further aid to the parliament, which met, on Feb. q, 
at Weſiminfler. | SY | 

THERE were preſent in it, nine biſhops, eleven earls, and (beſides abbots, priors, Attempt in 
and others of the clergy) a vaſt number of barons, knights, and 3 gentlemen: who = * 
complaining of the occaſion and effects of his neceſſities before related, abſolutely ing of the 
refuſed to grant any ſupply; though probably their true reaſon and real view were, Sf e egen 
to leſſen the prerogative of the crown, by taking advantage of its neceſſities. There 
is a certain meaſure of power which ought never to be taken from princes; as be- 
ing neceſſary, for the due exerciſe of government, for the impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice, for enabling them to keep the great men in proper awe, and to protect 
the common people from the oppreſſions of a potent, haughty, and rapacious nobi- 
lity: and all that Henry enjoyed was ſcarce ſufficient for theſe purpoſes. Our Saxon 
kings, before the conqueſt, were very well qualified in theſe reſpects, till they. parted 
with the greateſt part of their power, by parcelling out as it were their dominions to 
MA. Paris, p. 749 . Addit. p. 164. Ret. Pat. 31 H. II. n. 1. Nobilium. 5 
l certain 
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Hewny III. certain dukes; who, in virtue of their grants, enjoyed the government of large pro- 
T D128 vinces, or of ſo many of theſe as made formerly conſiderable kingdoms, by right of 
| inheritance. The ſovereignty, indeed, of thoſe provinces, thus put under the imme- 
diate government of dukes, and diſmembered, in a manner, from the monarchy, ſtill 
remained in the crown: but the exerciſe of the royal authority became very preca- 
rious; the dukes obeyed it no further than they pleaſed; declined joining even in the 
common defence of their country ; and minding nothing but their own private in- 
tereſt, oppreſſed all orders of men within their reſpective diſtricts in an horrible man- 
mer; till at laſt the Engliſb monarchy itſelf was ruined, and the nation fell an eaſy 
prey to foreigners. William the Conqueror, beſides a force of 60,000 knights, and 
double the number of their followers, obliged, by the tenure of the eſtates he had 
given them on that condition, to follow him in his wars at their own expence*, was 
poſſeſſed of a conſtant revenue of above 387, ooo l. a year (each pound in value and 
weight of coin treble. to one in theſe days) excluſive of the caſual branches of his in- 
come, which were very confiderable. When Stephen uſurped the throne, he bribed 
the great men by large grants of the demeſnes of the crown: and to engage the 
commoners in his intereſt, promiſed them in a ſolemn manner (by his coronation oath, 
which he never kept) to releaſe Danegeld; which, in thoſe days, was thought an 
heavy burden, though it was the onely general tax they paid, and amounted, accord- 
ing to the accounts of all hiſtorians, to no more than one or two ſhillings an hyde, 
ſome reckoning it with the Normans at 120 acres, and others at 240, agreeable to the 
Saxon computation. Henry II, a prince never to be mentioned without honour, te- 
fumed indeed the lands of the crown, which had been alienated by the uſurper to re- 
ward the diſtoyalty of. his adherents: but ont of a tenderneſs, which true kings na- 
turally have for their people, aboliſhed Danegeld; and yet had ſo good a revenue left, 
or was ſo excellent an œconomiſt of it, that he thence maintained all the forei 
wars, wherein it was his fate to be almoſt continually engaged, and ſuppreſſed a dan- 
gerous rebellion at home, without laying any new tax or burthen on his ſubjects. 
The largeneſs of Richard's revenue hath already been ſhewn from the vaſt ſums re- 
mitted to him by archbiſhop Hubert3 in two years, whilſt this prelate was guardian 
of the realm: but in John's time every thing went to wreck ; careleſſneſs, luxury, and 
extravagance exhauſted his treaſury, and the exceſſive exactions upon the clergy, and 
all orders of men, which he made uſe-of to repleniſh it, raiſed a general diſcontent 


laviſh grants he made, at his acceſſion, to engage the great men to favour and ſup 
his uſurpation, and at laſt utterly ruined by the general inſurrection of the nobility. 
DvuRixG the troubles, which his lawlefs government had occaſioned, and which he 
tranſmitted to his ſon, and during the minority of Henry, an infinite quantity of the 
crown-lands had been ſeized by the nobility; who pretending to eſtates which had 
been never granted, and to privileges which they had never enjoyed, looked upon every 
thing as their. own, which they had got into their hands, though never ſo unjuſtly; 
All the meaſures, taken to diſcover and reſume what had been thus uſurped, proved 
. | ineffectual for that end: and Hubert de Burgh, the beſt, the wiſeſt, and the greateſt 
| miniſter this prince ever had, was ruined in the attempt. Unſucceſsful inſurrections 
generally ſtrengthen the power of the prince againſt whom they are raiſed: but the 
pacification made for Henry in his minority, at a time when his enemies lay at his 


mercy, ruined the power and revenue of the crown; the article for a general reſti- 


tution of all perſons to their eſtates, which they had enjoyed before the war, ſerving 


them for a pretence to keep what they had uſurped during the troubles. . The: regal 


authority having been exerted in vain, pope Honorius“, who intereſted himſelf greatly 


in Henry's affairs, interpoſed with his, at ſeveral times, to procure a reſtitution to the 


Vol. i. p. 423. b. p. 431. D p. 769, 781. mer, i. 240, 254, 276. 
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throughout the nation; the revenue of the crown was at firſt much impaired by the 
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wn: but finding that the attempt of a reſumption would occaſion à new inſur- Hznay III. 
2 he at laſt, in A. D. 1224, adviſed him to ſuſpend it, till a more favourable 3D 


opportunity. But weak princes never find proper opportunities; no reſtitution was 
ever made; Henry poſſeſſed * only 40, ooo l. a year of the vaſt revenue that had been 
enjoyed by his anceſtors; and the power of the barons increaſed by their uſurpations, 
in proportion as that of the crown was reduced. Rich and baſking in its ſpoils, they 
reſolved to keep by force what they had gotten by injuſtice: and always jealous of 
every ſtep that tended to a reſumption, they made it their conſtant buſineſs, to reduce 
its power {till lower, that it might not be in a condition to aſſert its rights, and re- 
cover its loſt demeſnes. This was the true meaning of all their outcries about the 
infringement of Magna Carta in Henry's time; for which there doth not appear any 
foundation, but the iſſuing of writs, at certain times, for enquiries into the lands, 
rights, and privileges, which had either belonged to the crown, or had been enjoyed 
by particular perſons before the beginning of the troubles; as if the king was the one- 
ly perſon in the realm that had no title to juſtice, and was to be chowſed of his 
rights, under colour of thoſe very charters, which he had graciouſly paſſed for ſe- 
curing the rights and liberties of his people. | | 

Tux power of the crown was likewiſe much leſſened in another reſpect; in the 
military force which belonged to it, ariſing from the tenures of the nobility. The 
biſhops and abbots had, by making an advantage of the piety of princes, got char- 
ters to leſſen the numbers of their knight's fees, and the quantity of their ſervices 
many of the great' men had, by favour, obtained the like grants: the rolls of the 
mareſchals, in which the number of fees, for which each tenant ſent knights to the 
army, was certified, were ill kept; and ſometimes drawn up wrong, in fraud of the 
crown, and to favour the tenant. Thus every body making it their buſineſs, as it 


was their common intereſt, to cheat the king, his military ſervices were by theſe and 


other methods, deſcribed by the late Mr. Madox, in his Baronia Anglica, reduced to 


at leaſt a fifth part of what they were originally, The ſcutages indeed, reſulting from 


their tenures, could not, with any pretence to reaſon, be diſputed, as to the right it- 


ſelf: but Henry, having by Magna Carta, tied up his hands from raiſing them with- 


out conſulting his nobility, they aſſumed a great power, with regard to the rate, at 
which they were to be levied; and hence aroſe the neceſſity, which, on all occaſions 
of war, he was under, of applying to them for ſupplies. All the power, that ſeems 
at this time to have been left the'crown, lay in the diſpoſal of the poſts of judicature, 
offices in the houſhold, and governments of the royal caſtles : and this was much leſs 
than will now a days be eaſily imagined. The great offices of high ſteward, conſta- 
ble, mareſchal, and chamberlain of England were then hereditary: there were then 
no juſtices of peace, to ſerve a crown or miniſtry in propagating corruption, and har- 
raſſing the ſubject; the keeping of peace in the country, and the adminiſtration of 
juſtice in it, were generally lodged in the great barons, who had power of life and 
death within the extent of their baronies; as abundance of the gentry had alſo in 
their particular manors. They had, likewiſe, their caſtles, as well as the king, and 
their military tenants, obliged to follow them in their hoſting, on pain of forfeiting 
their tenements; a penalty, which, when the crown had waved it with regard to its 
own tenants, contenting itſelf with taking from them only reaſonable fines on the neg. 
let, they ſtill kept up, and exacted from theirs with the utmoſt rigour. The power 
of the ſheriffs was already ſo much abridged or put under ſuch regulations, that the 
common people could not well be oppreſſed without the act and concurrence of the 
nobility; from whom in truth moſt of the grievances, they had reaſon to complain 
of, proceeded.- There lay indeed, in ſome caſes, appeals from their courts to the kings, 
and to the common bench fixed at Weſtminſter : and this being a great obſtruction to 

| | V. Paris, p. 667. | | "rants 
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Hzxry II. that entire independancy on the crown, which they ſeemed to affect, was reaſon 
TDI 
9D. 1 . 


enough for them to inſiſt on the nomination of the chancellor (from whom all writs 
iſſued) of the chief juſticiary, the juſticiary of the foreſts, ſome juſtices of the bench, 
and the high treaſurer ; who being the chief miniſters of juſtice, the king could not 

ify them in their demand, without diſabling himſelf to be the guardian of his 
people's rights and liberties. They had miſcarried in the attempt four years before: 
but had now great expectations of ſucceeding; the king's neceſſities appearing fo 
very urgent, that he muſt ſubmit to every thing, they pleaſed to impoſe upon him, 
for relief. : 

HzNRY was aware of their deſigns: and to take away all pretexts for their de- 
mand, had, in the laſt year, made John Manſel chancellor of S. Pauls (one of the 
few that deſerved M. Paris's encomiums*) lord-keeper of the great ſeal, to di 
the office of chancellor; and had filled the other poſts, propoſed to be taken out of 
his diſpoſal, with men who appeared to be unexceptionable in their characters. 
When the parliament met again on July 8, the king, to daſh their expectations, re- 
preſented to them the unreaſonableneſs of their demand, and the indignity offered him 
by their pretending to deprive him of the choice of his own ſervants; a privilege 
which every maſter of a family enjoyed. The nobility, ſtill thinking to carry their 
point by a perſeverance in their meaſures, abſolutely refuſed to grant him any ſup- 
ply: and he was forced to ſell his plate by weight, and his jewels at a great loſs, to 
ſupport himſelf and houſhould in his preſent diſtreſs, which however did not hinder 
him from giving Thomas de Savoie 500 marks a year, payable at the exchequer, after 
having allowed that prince to levy the arrears of his annuity of 600 livres artois due 
to him from Flanders, on the goods of the Flemings in England. Henry had, how- 
ever, from time to time, ſome relief by the vacancy of abbeys 3; for I do not find, 
upon examination of what had paſſed hitherto in his reign, above three inſtances of 
epiſcopal fees kept vacant for a twelvemonth; and theſe may be fairly accompted for 
by the diſputes among the monks and canons, about the right of election or merit of 
the perſon elected. He had it {till in his power to lay a talliage (which was ordinarily 
two ſhillings an hyde or carucate) on his own demeſnes, it being a right of the lord, 
to which the tenants, who had very eaſy taxes, had been ever ſubject; and from 
which, neither the cities and towns, which (by a deviation from the maxime, that 
prevailed in moſt other countries in Europe, of the demeſnes of the crown being in- 
alienable) had obtained grants thereof in fee farm, and the nobility, who had got the 
like grants, were exempt. But theſe laſt had found out a method for re-i 
themſelves, agreeable to what was practiſed in the caſe of ſcutages ; and when the tal- 


liage, now laid on the tenants of the king's demeſnes, was levied the year following, 


writs+ were iſſued, empowering all the nobility and gentry, to whom any part of the 
antient demeſnes of the crown had been alienated, to take talliage from their tenants; 
The compoſitions of cities and buroughs for this talliage ſeem to have been 5 (except 
in the caſe of Briſtol much eaſier than for the laſt; that of London was 1000 l. but 


all the produce thereof, not ſufficing to remove the king's wants, he was forced to 


make the moſt of his Neu. qear's gifts (which being uſually preſented in the begin- 


P. 616,13. Rymer, i. 440. | months, and at the end of that term, at the rate of 
3 The abbeys generally compounded for theſe va- 
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vancies : and in the regiſter of Glafenbury, p. 161, 
in lord Weymoutb's li 
the ſtated compoſitions of ſeveral, via. of S. Ed- 
mund es Bury 1200 marks, whether the vacaticy was 
long or thort, and 2007. for having a fine; of 
Holme 200 marks for four months; of &. 
Alban 1000 marks, if the vacancy did not exceed a 
year; if longer, in proportion to the rate; of Eve- 
Bam 200 tnarks for a year, but if for a leſs time, it 
paid pro rata; of Tavi/ioke 40 l. for every four 


library, there is an account of 


100 marks a yeat z and of Glaſtenhury, at the rate of 


To00-marks a year. So the dean and chapter of 


F. Paul“ Tun e gramt of the temporalties of the 


fee of London, vacant, paid only ooo marks a 
year for them: which ſhews that thoſe 
were much leſs than the real value of what the 
crown might have received. W 
+ Clauſ, 33 H. HI. . 2.7. 3. 9. 10. EE. Ta. 13. 
14. Rot. Pat. 33 H. III. n. 4. 14. 5 Rot. Fix. 
33 H. UI. p. 2. N. II. d. ; ye * 
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_ of the rich abbeys and prelates, to ſupply his urgent occaſions. M. Paris 


adds, that he applied likewiſe to the nobility for the fame purpoſe: but after their 
refaſal by common conſent of parliament, there was very little likelihood of frcreed: 


ing in ſuch an application; nor do there appear any writs directed to them on this 


95 


ing of a year, were at other times generally returned with intereſt) and to bortow Harv Iii. 
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occafion. That refuſal had been repeated at the ſeſſion of parliament held this year, 


about a week after Eaſter ; when the demand for the nomination of the chancellor, 
juſticiary, and treaſurer was likewiſe renewed, with a full aſſurance of carrying their 
int: but Richard earl of Cornwall, who ſeems to have been at their head, retiring 
ſuddenly into Cornwall, their defign was again defeated. | 
Tus pretence, alledged in the writs for this loan, was the occaſion that Henry 
ſhould have for money upon the expiration of the truce with France, to recover his 
territories in that country; for which the opportunity ſeemed favaurable ; if the pope 
had not taken that kingdom under his ſpecial protection. Louis had, in the Auguſt 
before, ſet out on his croiſade to the Holy Land: and after ſome ſucceſſes, had a great 
part of his forces cut in pieces, and was himſelf taken priſoner, by the Soldan of 
. Abundance of his nobility were loſt in this expedition: and he continued 
in Palgſtine ſome years, to keep up the ſpirits of the Chrſians, which had been funk 
by that diſaſter, and to prevent the country's being entirely ſubdued by the Sarazens. 
Several Engh/h noblemen engaged in this croiſade, and . Longueſpe earl of Sahſbury 
was ſlain, after having ſignalized himſelf remarkably by his valour, in the great action 
on the banks of the Nil, which decided the fate of the Ch iſtian army. M. Paris 
ſays, the earl and counteſs of Leicefler likewiſe engaged in it, in order to atone for 
their irregular marriage: but whatever their deſign was, when they went abroad, 
they do not ſeem to have gone further than Gaſcagne; the ſame author ſaying, that 
the carl returned from thence in the beginning of this year, after having forced 
Gafton vicomte de Bearn to a peace, and quelled the turbulent nobility of that country. 
200 knights are ſaid to have gone from England on that unhappy. croiſade, which 
brought in to the pope and his agents great ſums of money, by diſpenſing with 
the vows of ſuch as had raſhly engaged in it; being worked up to a fit of unreaſon- 
able zeal, by the pompous harangues and perſuafions of the friars: who one day 
croſſed their profelytes, and the next, took money to releaſe them from their obli- 
gations; ſo that the croiſade was, in a manner, ruined by theſe diſpenſations. | 
Henxy himſelf, in the beginning of the March following, took on him the croſs, 
but it is hard to gueſs at the motive for his doing fo, at a time when he was in too 


A. D. 1240. 


oats a. ©, 
croſſes 


much diſtreſs to be able to undertake an expedition to the Holy Land; unleſs per- {27,0 


haps he propoſed, by putting himſelf under the pope's protection, to guard againſt 
ſome deſigns, which he imagined were carrying on to bis prejudice. Innocent had 
defired of him leave to reſide fome time at Baurdeausx : but as there was an open paſ- 
ſage from that place, by ſea, to England, Henry's council had thought it proper to 
put him off with the civil manner of our king's refuſal, by taking time to confider 
of the matter; an anſwer which might probably offend the pontiff. His brother 
Richard had likewiſe, ſoon after the birth of his ſon Edmund, in the Ginas holi- 
days, taken a ſuſpicious journey, the meaning whereof nobody could comprehend, to 
the court of Nome; attended by the earl of Glaucefter, and ſeveral of the Exgliſb no- 
bility and prelates: and being received at Lyon with an unuſual pomp and folemnity, 
was careſſed by the pope in an extraordinary manner; admitted frequently to private 
conferences; and treated with the utmoſt familiarity, It appeared, when he returned 
to England in May, that having made a bargain with the abbey of 8. Dennis in 
France, for the priory of Hurft near Glouceſter, he got the court of Rome to confirm 
it: and as ſoon. as he came home, turned out the monks, ſeized eight good manors, 
AA. Paris, p. 757, 807. * Ret, Pat. 33 H. III. 1. 9. 
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Herny, Il. with a fine park, and other conveniences, beſides a church worth 300 marks a year; 
22 propoſing to build a caſtle in the place, and to intimidate the clergy, by this inſtance 
** of his credit in that court, from daring to complain of his oppreſſions. Henry had 
reaſon enough to be diſſatisfied with his brother's behaviour towards him; his being 
the chief director of the nobility in their late meaſures, afforded room for ſuſpicion 
of the worſt deſigns: and though the ſubject of his ſecret conferences with the pope 
was kept a profound ſecret, yet various ſurmiſes were made on that occaſion. Some 
of them probably were ſuch as might alarm the king; at leaſt it was preſently after 
Richard's reception at Lyon, that he took the croſs ; which obliged the pope to take 

him under his protection. 

HENRY] deſtitute of money, was in no condition to undertake an expedition for 
the performance of his vow: but the 500 knights that followed his example, were 
impatient to ſet out; and ſome of them ſold their eſtates to defray the charges of 
their voyage. It was not fit for the king to go on the croiſade, without a body of 
forces equal to the difficulties of the enterprize, and ſuitable to his dignity : he ac- 
cordingly. forbade thoſe knights to croſs the ſea, and ſent orders to Dover, and other 
ports, to ſtop their paſſage, Leſt their zeal or fury to diſtinguiſh themſelves in the 
expedition, ſhould make them flight his commands, he ſollicited the pope to enjoin 
them, under pain of cenſures, not to ſtir, till he was ready to ſet out with an army 
ſufficient for the effectual relief of Paleſtine : and Innocent complied with his requeſt, 
thinking Chriflendome would be left too much expoſed *, if the kings of France and 
England were both at ſo diſtant a quarter of the world at the ſame time, in a condition 
too weak to make head againſt the enemy. He granted him, likewiſe, a tenth of all 
eccleſiaſtical revenues in England, Ireland, and the reſt of his dominions for three 
years, to be collected by certain biſhops, and all the money raiſed on his ſubjects, by 
diſpenſations for their vows of the croiſade: but the whole was to be kept in ſafe 
places, till the king was ready to begin his voyage. Henry prepared for it, and hoped 
to extricate himſelf from the difficulties that obſtructed it, by retrenching the ex- 

nces of his houſhold*, the pomp of his court, and even the almes which uſed to 
diſtributed: but in the midſt of this frugality, he took care to diſcharge the debts 
he owed to merchants and tradeſmen, for the recovery of his credit, which had been 
ſunk by his late profuſeneſs, and the indigence it had occaſioned. The accompt he 
took of all his extraordinary expences ſince his acceſſion to the throne, ſeems to be 
done with a like view: and it was probably in order to raiſe money by fines, that an 


Inquifition 3 was now made into treſpaſſes in his foreſts, and commiſſions were iſſued 


for enquiring into eſcheats, and alienations of the demeſnes of the crown; by which, 

at leaſt by the former, large ſums were probably raiſed. But nothing brought fo 
much money into his coffers, as the exceſſive fines laid upon the Jeu, who had been 

.. ,-- Either concerned in clipping the coin, or guilty of forging deeds+: it was for a crime 
of this laſt kind, that he took 14, ooo marks of filver, and four of gold, from the rich 

Aaron, formerly mentioned. _ - - [af d g 


A. D. 1251. Tus fines were, in all probability, levied at the time of the recoinage, ſome years 
VT exrlier than is here repreſented by M. Paris, who is very apt to confound matters of a 
different nature: for what was raiſed upon the Jews in A. D. 125 1, appears from the 
king's writ 5, dated, on November 23, in that year at Clarendon, to have been a talliage 
of 10, ooo marks (which a manuſcript of the time ſays, was to be paid in ten days on 
pain of outlawry) and 2000 thereof being aſſeſſed on Aaron, he was excuſed from the 
payment of this ſum, provided the whole money could be otherwiſe raiſed. Philip 


Level, who had the cuſtody of the Jes“, was accuſed by them of bribery in the aſ- 


ſeſſment of this talliage: the accuſation was falſe; but his innocence did not fave him, 
2 , i. 452, 4% * A. Pe. Pat. 34 H. Il. . . . Paris, p. 1865. * Ret. 
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© of a thouſand marks; and continuing in diſgrace till the Chri/tmas follow- Hexzv III. 
3 Ro the king of Scotland's interceſſion in his behalf, got him reſtored to fa- 1 
vour. Henry de Bathe, one of the judges, had raiſed the envy of the world; by grow- 
ing rich in his poſt, and was accuſed by Philip Arty, in the king's court, of in- 
fidelity, in letting a criminal be releaſed, without paſſing ſentence on him after his 
conviction. The cauſe being heard, on April 19, in parliament time, he was fined 
2000 marks*, to be paid at twenty different terms, by equal portions: but he 
was ſo ſtrenuouſly ſupported by the great number of his relations and friends 
among the ſpiritual and temporal nobility, particularly by Richard earl of Cornwall, 
that he was pardoned in leſs than three months afterwards. The Cauſins, a company 
of [alien uſurers, who, pretending to be the pope's merchants, kept the prelates in 
awe; and acting, in many caſes, as agents of the chief nobility, for making the moſt 
of their money, intimidated the common people ſo, that they durſt not offer to com- 
plain, were proſecuted about the ſame time for their exceſſive uſury, frauds, and ex- 
tortions. This proſecution was very agreeable to the nation in general, which ſuf- 
| fered greatly from them; though it pleaſed none more than the Jews; who were 
their rivals in buſineſs, and hoped to fee them reduced to the ſame ſervitude as them- 
ſelves. The facts, they were charged with, being too notorious to be denied, ſome 
of them were convicted and impriſoned ; whilſt others fled out of the way : but their 
peace was at laſt made by the the. payment of a large ſum of money. 70 
THx1s was a convenient ſupply for Henry; who wanted it on various occaſions. Alliance with 
Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter had lately done ſome ſervices in Guienne; having 9: 
taken and demoliſhed the caſtles of Fronſac, Gramont, and Caſtillon : but being come 
into England to ſollicite money for further enterprizes, he was now ſent back with 
3000 marks, which enabled him to raiſe a body of Brabantins and croſs-bow men, 
very proper for. reducing the malecontent nobility of that province. There were 
ſome apprchenſions, likewiſe, of a war with Scotland, the young king Alexander III * 
(who, upon his father's death, on Thurſday, Fuly 8, A. D.1249, had ſucceeded to the 
crown of that kingdom) having begun to ſeize ſome places in the marches of Eng 
lond. Henry advanced with a numerous army into the north, to ſtop his progreſs: 
but before he proceeded to hoſtilities, ſent Jahn Manſel to treat of an accommodation; 
which was eaſily made, by means of a match between his eldeſt daughter Margaret, 
and the king of Scotland; who, came to York upon a ſafe- conduct, ſent him about 
the middle of October, and received there, on Chriſtmas day, the honour of knight- 
hood from the king of England. The young couple, each of them ten years old, 
were married the next day with great pomp and ſolemnity ; the queen mother of 
Scotland, and an infinite number of the nobility of both kingdoms being preſent at 
the nuptials. Alexander, on this occaſion, did homage to Henry + for Lothian, and 
the other territories which he held of the crown of England: but when required to 
do it, like his predeceſſors, for the kingdom of Scotland, he excuſed himſelf from 
taking a ſtep in ſo arduous and diſputed an affair, without a fuller deliberation thereon 
with his parliament. Henry, not to interrupt the mirth of the day, or give his ſon- 
in-law any room for diſcontent, appeared ſatisfied with the excuſe: and for the ſame 
reaſons, made the earl Mareſcha{ wave his demand of the king of Scotland's horſe, 
which he claimed as a perquiſite of his office. Alexander, having received a bond 
of 5000 marks for her portion, returned to Scotland with his young queen; who 
was attended thither by Maude de Canteloupe, and ſome wiſe councellors, fit to inſtruct 
and give advice with regard to her conduct on all occafions. | . 
Hr NR, having made this proviſion for the quiet of England during his abſence, 4. D. 1252. 
had nothing to employ his thoughts, but the expedition he propoſed to the Holy "Moons 
Rot. Fin. 35 H. III. . 16. 2 T. Wike's Chron. 3 Rymer, i. 466. A. Paris, p. Ba. a 
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Henry III. Land; which the pope now preſſed him to begin: and he * ſwore to go for four 
gt years, fixing the time of his ſetting out at Midſummer. When he kept the feſtival 


Troubles in 
Caſcog ne. 


of Edward the Confeſſor, in the beginning of the year, he had convened all the pre- 
lates of his realm at London: and produced a papal bull, directing them to pay him 
the three years tenths beforementioned. This they exclaimed againſt : and when the 


king was ready to take it as a conceſſion of their own, rather than by a grant of the 


pope, they ſtill excuſed themſelves, on account of the two archbiſhops abſence. In- 
nocent, either to remove all pretences of delay on that account, or to puniſh the 
clergy for ſtarting difficulties, granted him by different bulls 3, a twentieth of all ec- 
cleſiaſtical revenues; a tenth of all the lands of the prelates ; the money paid for re- 
deeming vows of croiſade; with all that he claimed himſelf in ill-gotten goods, pro- 
fits of uſury, and legacies for charitable uſes: and took him with all his dominions 
under his particular protection 4. Henry had ſtill another reſource for ſupplying him- 
ſelf with money: he laid a talliage on all his demeſnes, and ſuch as had been alie- 
nated from the crown; and were in the hands of the nobility. Richard earl of 
Cormuall was poſſeſſed of a great number of thoſe alienated manors, and having com- 


pounded for his own, had a writ, on January 30, for levying a reaſonable talliage on 
his tenants. The ſame method ſeems to have been taken by other noblemen, and by 


moſt of the cities and great towns; whoſe compoſitions appear to be much eaſier than 
in former inſtances, The men on the lands, lately conquered by the king in Wales, 
were not exempted from this talliage*: but it was levied at the rate of cornage in 


Cheſhire, as uſed in the time of Lewellin, late prince of North-Woales. 


NoTwiTHSTANDING this proviſion of money, the king's voyage was {till put 
off, by reaſon of ſome diſturbances in Gaſcogne? ; where truces had been lately made, 
as well with the nobility of the country, as with the king of Navarre. The former 
made heavy complaints againſt Simon de Mont fortò, for the cruelty of his govern- 
ment, for impriſoning the barons treacherouſly, inviting them to council, and then 
putting them into cuſtody, and for extorting vaſt ſums of money from all ſorts of 


people, not for his maſter's benefit, but his own private profit; by which they were 


ſo much aggrieved, that they would all have revolted to the king of Caſtile, were it 


not for the vent of their wines in England. Henry de Wengham, and after him 
Nicholas de Molis and Drue Valentine, had been ſent into Gaſcogne, to enquire into 


the facts: and had made a report, that Simon had, indeed, treated the Gaſcons with 
too great ſeverity, but they could not tell whether it was worſe than they deſerved. 
The citizens of Bourdeaux, ever attached to the crown of England, had joined in the 


general complaint: and Montfort coming home to juſtify himſelf, the king ſent for the 


9archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, and ſome other noblemen, upon whoſe fidelity and infor- 
mation he might reaſonably rely, to come over to England. Theſe all confirmed 
the complaints of their countrymen : and after taking notice of their obedient and 
quiet behaviour under former governors, repreſented their grievances to be fo in- 
tolerable *?, that they were reſolved not to obey Simon, and there would be a general 
revolt, if the king did not ſend them another governor. Mentfort made little or no 
defence againſt the charge : but adding impudence to guilt, behaved himſelf, in a 
publick audience upon this ſubject, with an amazing inſolence to the king, telling 
him he lied; for which he would have been arreſted, had it not been for the great 
friends he had among the nobility ; whoſe engaging to ſupport him, made him ven- 


ture to appear in court, and dare to uſe ſuch provoking language. Among his ad- 


herents were the earls of Glouceſter and Hereford, and what may appear more ſur- 


' * Rymer,i. 473 M. Paris, p. 849. Clauſ. 36 H. III. m. 16. . 1 f. d. m. 17. l. 3 Rymer,i, 
468, 470, 472. 484. + Ib. 483, 485, 486, 493, 494. 5 Clauſ. 36 H. III. m. 4. 6. 12. 19, &c. 
Ren Pip. 36 H. III. Inter Communia Trin. Term. 36 H. III. * Rymer, i. 467, 475- * . Paris, 
p. 832, 836, 838. Pat. 36 H. III. . 7. in Cedula., ** Chron, Dun/taple, p. 293. 
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Prizing, Richard earl of Cornwal. but this laſt, notwithſtanding the immenſe eſtate . 
E to his brother's affection, could never forgive him the taking away of Gaſ- Z'D. 420 


Cgne ; which had been given him about twenty-ſeven years ago, but reſumed after 
the birth of prince Edward. The king could not prevail with Richard to reſign his 
grant, or to releaſe the nobles and corporations of the homages they had made him 
in conſequence thereof, upon his firſt coming into the country: and this was one 
reaſon why Henry was, during his ſtay there, fo laviſh of his money to Gaſton de 
Bearn, and other Gaſcon noblemen, to whom he gave bonds for 30,000, or 40,000 
marks (as M. Paris, not always conſiſtent with himſelf, ſays in different places) in 
order to engage them in his ſon's intereſt, for whom he deſigned that province. 
MoNnTFORT was as obſtinate in retaining his grant of the government of Gaſcogne, 
which had been given him far five years, three whereof were as yet unexſpired; 
though there was no fatisfying the nobility of the country without a new governor : 
and the king propoſing prince Edward to be their immediate lord, ſuch of them as 
were in England, were much pleaſed with it, and immediately did him homage. 
The patent*, conveying Gaſcogne and the Je of Oleron to the prince, with a reſer- 
vation of the ſovereignty to the king for life, paſſed on June 8: and Moni fort, ſeeing 
theſe ſteps towards bereaving him of his poſts, haſted over thither 3 to exerciſe his 
government, before his grant was expreſly revoked. It was, perhaps, to render him- 
ſelf neceſſary, that at his arrival he ſet all the country in a flame; renewed the hoſti- 
lities which had ceaſed upon the truce; and, in his fury for revenge, attacked the 
nobility in all places: but with ſo little ſucceſs in the end, that being on a ſudden be- 
ſieged in Montauban, without any proviſions of victuals for a defence, he was obliged, 
for his own ſafety, to ſet all his captives at liberty. This ſeems to have determined 
him to reſign his charter: and getting a large ſum of money from the king + for the 
remainder of his term, he retired into France; having firſt, in revenge and hatred to 
Henry, delivered up the three ſtrongeſt caſtles in Gaſcogne to his enemies, and left 
the country in a terrible confuſion; the nobles there employing their armes againſt 
one another, in maintaining their private quarrels. 


THrese diſorders in the province, invited Alfonſo X king of Caftile, to advance a 4. D. 1253. 
| —— 


claim to ſome part of it: his pretenſions were founded on a grant made by Henry II, 
and Eleanor of Guienne, upon the marriage of their daughter Eleanor to Alfonſo VIII, 
that prince's great grandfather. M. Paris ſayss, that reſolving to aſſert his claim by 
armes, he obtained leave from the pope to do ſo, notwithſtanding the bulls of privi- 
lege iflued in favour of all perſons engaged in the croiſade, and thoſe of particular 
protection, which he had granted for the king of England, and all his territories: but 
it 1s not at all likely, that Innocent ſhould take a ſtep, ſo contrary as well to the tenor 
of his own conduct, as to the maximes of his predeceſſors, who had ever found (as 
he now did himſelf) vaſt advantages in croiſades. Thomas de Savoie and his brothers, 
uncles to the queen of England, now governed the pope in all his meaſures*, by 
means of his affection to their niece : and may naturally be ſuppoſed to deſerve Henry's 
great benefaCtions to them by keeping the pontiff in his intereſt; as he evidently ap- 
pears to be at this time by the ſentences of excommunication”, which he denounced 
againſt Gaſton de Bearn, the vicomtes of Pronſac and Caftillon, and other noblemen 
that diſturbed the peace of Gaſcogne, and adhered to the king of Caftille. All that 
province was in imminent danger of being loſt; no quarter thereof continuing firm 
in its allegiance, beſides the city of Bourdeaux, and the neighbouring country under 
its influence: theſe too were in deſpair of holding out, if the king of England did not 


come over immediately to their ſuccour. 


A. Paris, p. 775, 837. * Vaſcon. Pat. 36 H. III. „ 6. . Paris, p. 852, 863, 864, 867. 
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Hexzr, reſolving on the voyage, iſſued out writs * for making a general review of 
armes and muſter.of ſuch as were obliged by law to have them; to ſee that thoſe 
armes were in a good condition, and to have watch and ward duely kept in all towns 
and cities. This was a more proper proviſion for the defence of the kingdom during 


to Gaſcogue. his abſence, than a regulation which he attempted to introduce, in imitation of the 


practice of Savoie, in order to prevent robberies, by appointing guardians of counties, 
and ſubjecting them to make good the damages ſuſtained by perſons robbed of their 
goods and money: but this was preſently revoked upon the king's being made ſenſi- 
ble, that it was an alteration of the law, and could not be done without the concur- 
rence of parliament. But the chief point being to raiſe a ſufficient fund for the 
charges of the expedition, he ſent * orders, as well to the eſcheators throughout the 
realm to raiſe on his demeſnes an aid for that purpoſe, as to the ſheriffs, to ſummon 
all, that had 1 51. a year in land of a military tenure, to come and receive knight- 
hood. It is reaſonable to think that he raiſed ſome money by compoſitions on this oc- 
caſion, as well as by diſpenſations for not putting in execution fome ordinances, which 
he now made with regard to the Jews: who were apprehenſive they might undergo 
the ſame fate here, as they did at this time in France, being through a religious zeal, 
which always ran high in a time of croiſade, baniſhed out of that kingdom. Theſe 
regulations forbade them to ſtay in England, unleſs they did fervice to the king, or to 
keep any ſchools, beſides what they had in Jobr's time: and enjoined them, to anſwer 
to pariſh miniſters for the dues of all in their families; to eat no fleſh in Lent ; to wear 
the table of the law on their breaſts; and to ſettle in no town, but where they had 
uſually done, without a ſpecial licence, He had a right to demand of all his military 
tenants a ſcutage for the knighting of his eldeſt ſon, and could have fixed the rate by 
his own authority: but he thought it would be more agreeable to his ſubjects, and he 
might get it ſettled at an higher rate, than it was proper for himſelf alone to aſſeſs, if 
he did it with the conſent of parliament. 

Tur prelates and nobility were accordingly ſummoned to meet, on May 44, at 
Weſtminſter : and Henry laying before them the ſtate of Gaſcogne, they agreed to a 
ſcutage of 40 ſhillings a knight's fee for his ſon's knighthood: as the prelates did, 
to the three years tenth of eccleſiaſtical revenues. Theſe laft complained much of 
the king's over-ruling the elections to ſees and abbeys, contrary to the firſt article of 
Magna Carta, providing for the liberties of the church: one of the principal whereof 
was the freedom of elections. Henry readily promiſed a redreſs of this grievance: and 
conſented to a republication of the two charters of liberties, and to the renewal of 
the ſentence of excommunication formerly denounced againſt ſuch as violated either. 
Writs 5 were thereupon ſent to the ſheriffs, to take care that thoſe-charters were duely 
obſerved in their reſpective counties: and, on May 13, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
aſſiſted, by the reſt of the biſhops, in Meſiminiſter Hall, excommunicated all infrin- 
gers of thoſe charters, and invaders of the rights of the church and antient cuſtoms 
of the realm; the king himſelf bearing a part in the ſolemnity, and getting the pope 
afterwards to iſſue a bull for confirming the ſentence. He propoſed to embark about 
Midſummer: and ſent orders? for all. that held of him by knight's ſervice, as well in 
Ireland as England, to be with horſes and armes, on June 22, at Portſmouth, the place 
appointed for their rendezvous; and laid an embargo on ſhipping for their tranſpor- 
tation. Whether his barons and knights did not attend him in ſuch numbers as he 
expected, he ſent orders* from thence, on July 20, to the ſheriffs, for diſtraining as 
well on all that had 30 J. a year in land, and obliging them to follow him into Gaſ- 


t Clauſ. 37 H. III. n. 7. d. M. Paris, 864. Clauſ. 37 H. III. m, 1 I. d. Pat. 37 H. III. m. 12. d. 

: Ib. m. 18. Clauſ. 37 H. III. n. 11. Rot. Pip. 38 H. III. 5 Clauſ. 37 H. III. m. g. d. 
1 on 58 P- 323, 330. Rot. Pat. 37 H. III. Rymer, i. 489. Clauſ. 37 H. III. m. 12. d. 
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I0t 


cogne, unleſs they had paid their fines to be excuſed, as on abbots and priors, who had — Þ 


e aid demanded. * 
= for the king, before he went abroad, to be well with the city of 
Landon. He had, out of reverence to Edward the Confeſſor, and affection to the ab- 
bey of Weſtminſter, granted, four or five years before, a charter to the abbot *, for 
holding a fair at the anniverſaries of that ſaint's feſtival ; which was to laſt a fort- 
night, no other to be held during that time, and no ſhops to be open in London. 
This gave great diſtaſte to the citizens: and was ſo inconvenient for commerce in 
the other parts of the realm, that the abbot was perſuaded to reſign, and the king to 
revoke, the charter. It had firſt raiſed a great deal or ill blood in the city; frequent 
tumults had happened; the king's ſervants had been roughly handled, when they 


came to be ſpectators of the citizen's exerciſe of quintaine: and theſe diſorders had 


given occafion for the ſeizure of their privileges, and for appointing a guardian, for 
a ſhort time, to keep the city in order. Henry, to make them eaſy, granted them, 
on June 12, a new. charter 3, confirming all their pr.vileges, allowing the ſheriffs, in 
their accompt of the city-farm, 7 J. for the libert of S. Paul's, and the mayor to 
be ſworn, in the king's abſence, by the barons of the exchequer: and to theſe con- 
ceſſions added ſoon after an exemption from ſcavage, or toll, for the beaſts they 


A. D. 125g. 


bought, which they had uſed to pay before. Having thus quieted the city, and + left 


the queen guardian of the realm, with inſtructions to act by the advice of his brother 
Richard, in whoſe cuſtody he left the great ſeal, ſealed up, but not to be uſed, he failed, 
on 5 Auguſt 6, with a fleet of 300 large ſhips, and a greater number of ſmaller veſ- 
ſels from Portſmouth : and arrived about the middle of the month at Bourdeaux. He 
found this place, and the adjoining country, much incommoded by the garriſons of 
Fronſac, Benauges, and La Reole : and it was his firſt buſineſs to reduce thoſe three 


_ caſtles, which had been traiterouſly given up to the Gaſcon rebels by Simon de Mont- 


fort. All other fortreſſes in Gaſcogne were yielded without much difficulty, and the 


province was ſoon cleared of the rebels; Gaſton de Bearn their chief flying for refuge 
to the king of Caſtille, who knighted him, and received his homage. 

Ts prince ſtill threatening the country with an invaſion, ſoon after the next Eaſter, 
Henry, to provide againſt the danger, acquainted :e queen and his brother Richard 
with it, requiring them to ſend him aids of men and money with all poſſible expe- 
dition. Upon receipt of the king's letters, writs were iſſued on January 14, ſum- 

moning all the prelates and nobility to meet, on the 27® of the ſame month, at Ye/t- 
minſter: where the earls of Cornwall and Glouceſter ſetting the example, all the lay- 
nobility readily entered into a reſolution to meet or May 3, three weeks after Eaſter, 
at London, ready for a march to Portſmouth, in order to paſs into Gaſcogne, in caſe it 
was invaded by the king of Caſtille. The prelates of Canterbury, Wincheſter, Lon- 
don, and Worceſter, engaged to go in perſon with a ſtrong force; the reſt of the pre- 
lates promiſed effectual ſupplies in money, which ſhould be ready on the ſame day 


A. D. 1254. 
—— 


at London: though they would not impoſe any aid upon their clergy, on account of 


the tenth, which they were to pay for the Holy Land, and which was then collecting 


for the king's ſervice. Richard propoſed to go over himſelf with a conſiderable party 


of knights: and orders ? were ſent to Ireland, for the military tenantz · of the crown to 
come to the King's aſſiſtance, and be ready to embark at Mater ford, the week after 

Eaſter. The prelates and barons of that kingdom were likewiſe applied tos for an 
aid on the occaſion: and required to meet at Dublin, on March 22, for that purpoſe. 
The like meaſures were taken with regard to England: all that held 20 J. a year in 


capite of the king, or of minors in his wardſhip, were orderedꝰ to be at Portſmouth 


* Me. Paris, p. 771, 783 * Rot. Pat. 34 H. Il. . Fabian, Chron, + Rymer, i. 491, 492. 
A. Paris. © Hymer, i. 499. 7 Clas. 38 H. III. m. 14. 4. Ib. n. 4. Ret. Pat. 38 H. III. 
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on the day of the rendezvous ; and writs * were ſent to the ſheriffs, for © returnin 


two legal and diſcreet knights, choſen by the reſt in each county, to act in behalf 


© of them all, and to appear before the king's council at Weſtminſter, a fortnight 
« after Eafter, in order to conſult with all the reſt of the knights of ſhires ſum. 
« moned thither, and provide ſuch an aid as they ſhould be willing to grant the 
* king in his urgent neceſlity.”” Theſe writs were iſſued at Vindſor, on February 11: 
but it doth not appear that any aid was granted: which was owing probably to the 
great alteration, for the better, in the affairs of Gaſcogne, between the day of their 
date, and April ab, the day appointed for the meeting of the parliament. 

Henry thinking it more pradent to make an accommodation with the king of 
Caſtille, than to wait the execution of his threats, propoſed to enter into a league and 
friendſhip with him againſt all men, and to cement it by the marriage of prince Eg. 
ward with Alfonſo's half-ſiſter Eleanor, the daughter of Ferdinand III. king of 
Caſtile, by his ſecond wife Jane counteſs of Ponthieu. It was probably with this 
view, that he made his ſon, on * February 14, a grant of Ireland, of the earldom of 
Cheſter, the town and caſtle of Briſtol, with many other lands and caſtles in England, 
and all his dominions in France, whether in his own actual poſſeſſion, or uſurped by 
others: and if all this did not amount to 15,000 marks a year, he engaged, four 
days after, to make up that ſum, by further grants of lands, wards, and eſcheats, for 
his conſtant revenue. Peter biſhop of Hereford, and John Manſel provoſt of Bever- 
ley, were appointed embaſſadors to negotiate that affair: and ſetting out in the ſame 
month from Bazas, they ſucceeded ſo well at the court of Caſtille, that the marriage 
was concluded in the beginning of April; and Alfonſo agreed to quit all the claim, 
that either himſelf, his queen land, or his daughter Berengaria, had to any part of 


Gaſcogne, and to give up all the writings on which it was founded, By the articles of 


this treaty, the prince was to afliſt the king of Caſtille, in his war againſt the king of 
Navarre: and Henry was to give his daughter to one of Alfonſo's brothers, if he 
were enabled to ſettle a jointure on her fit for a king's daughter, and to uſe his intereſt 


with the pope to get the vow, he had made for the Holy Land, commuted for an ex- 


pedition againſt the infidels in Africa. Gaſton de Bearn, and the other Gaſcon lords 


that had adhered to Alfonſo, were to be reſtored to their eſtates and territories: and 


Ill conſe- 
quences of 
Henry's expe- 
dition into 
Caſcogne, 


the prince was to come to Bourdeaux, by Auguſt 5, in order to proceed from thence 
to Burgos; where he was to be knighted by the king of Caſtille, and to be married to 
his fiſter within five weeks after Michaelmas. | 

PursVANT to theſe articles, the queen bringing her daughter Beatrix and prince 
Eduard with her, ſet fail, on Friday, May 29, from Portſmouth : and arriving in a few 
days ſafe at Bcurdeaux, the prince, being then in the ſixteenth year of his age, ratified, 
upon oath, what had been tranſacted in his behalf. Every thing being adjuſted, and 
all inſtruments relating to the treaty ſigned, by the latter end of Auguſt, he went to 
the court of Caſtille; where he was received with the greateſt honours, and univer- 
ſally admired: and having paſſed ſome time there, after the ſolemnity of his mar- 
riage, returned into Gaſcogne, before his father ſet out from thence for England. 
The winter ſeaſon being come on by that time, Henry was not fond of a dangerous 
voyage by ſea ;, but paſſing through France, and making a few days ſtay at Paris, 
where they were magnificently entertained by Louis, lately returned from Paleſtine, 
he landed, on December 27, at Dover. 

Tuls foreign expedition, the moſt ſucceſsful of any in which Henry engaged, was 
yet attended with ſeveral inconveniences. The prelates and - nobility, from whom 
moſt of the grievances of the common people proceeded, taking advantage of the 
king's abſence 3, and lighting the excommunication, in which they had lately joined 
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with the utmoſt ſolemnity, had encouraged, by their officers, various breaches of the Henny It. 


two charters of liberties: and complaints being made on the occaſion, Henry, who Fg 


thought they were as much obliged to obſerve them as himſelf, was obliged to write 
from Millaud, on March 24, to the regency, to iſſue orders for the due obſervance of 
Magna Carta in all things, provided the prelates and nobility would cauſe them to 
be obſerved by their vaſſals. Richard earl of Cornwall, being by the departure of 
the queen for Gaſcogne, left ſole regent of the realm, and at full liberty to exerciſe 
his arbitrary and griping temper, employed the opportunity * to fall upon the city of 
Londen ; which had diſobliged him by not complying with his terms in an exchange 
of ſome of their lands, which he wanted for his own convenience. 'The pretence 
he made uſe of for gratifying his revenge was, that the mayor had not put the laws 
in execution againſt the bakers, whoſe loaves were too light, and under the eſta- 
bliſhed aſſize of bread: and thereupon ſeized the liberties of the city; appointing 
guardians over it, and diſpoſing of all offices, which uſed to be in the gift of the 
mayor and commonalty, The citizens had no remedy in this caſe, but to make the 
beſt terms they could with the earl: and agreeing with him, on November 19, for 
600 marks, their liberties were reſtored. From the ſame quarter * came an unpre- 
cedented writ, which alarmed all the religious in the kingdom: it was iflued on 
October 13; and directed inquiſitions to be taken of the ploughs, works, ſervices, and 
revenues, belonging to all convents throughout England. But the chief miſchief of 
all was the heavy debt contracted by the king in that expedition, of which M. Paris 
gives very different accounts; ſaying in one place 3, that Henry ſpent above 2, 700, ooo l. 
in Gaſcogne, which is utterly incredible, and in others“, that his debts amounted to 
above 200,000, 300,000, and 3 50, ooo marks. 

Bur the chief miſchief of all, and the ſource of immenſe debts, was an unhappy Of his accept- 


contract; which embarked Henry in another foreign war, to the ruin of his affairs at ung from che 


home; and into which he was decoyed, whilſt he was abroad, by pope Innocent, whoſe of 12 —.— 


mortal hatred to the late emperor Frederic, could not be glutted without the utter id ang > 
ruin of his family. This pope had carried on a war againſt Conrad and Henry, the mund 

two ſons of that emperor, as long as they lived: but when the firſt of theſe, who 
ſurvived the other, died this year in June, he was adviſed to improve the fair oppor- 

tunity offered him of dropping the quarrel. Incapable of any moderation, and in 


hopes of annexing Apulia to the territories of the ſee of Rome, he fell into the 


country with an army, and ſubdued the greateſt part of it: but the nobility not 


caring to come under the papal yoke, ſet up Mainfrey, an illegitimate ſon of Fre- 
deric, for their prince, and routed the pope's forces. 'The war was too expenſive 
for Innocent to ſupport: and looking out every where for aſſiſtance, he had ſent his 
nuncio Albert into England, with offers of the crown (as it was called) of Sicily on 
this: fide the Far, to Richard earl of Cornwall :- but this prince, not thinking it decent 
to make war for depoſing his nephew, and inſiſting on terms not agreeable to the 
pope, declined agreeing to the propoſal. It was next made to the king for his 
younger ſon Edmund: and Henry eaſily ſwallowing the bait, ſubmitted to all the un- 
reaſonable conditions impoſed on him by the.pope; who made indeed a grant of the 
kingdom to the young princes, but the king was to defray the expence of the war, 
and to go over with a force to conquer the country. For this purpoſe, he bound 


himſelf and his realm to the pope for unlimited ſums, bidding him ſpare for no 


money; ſent him all he could get from his own exchequer, or from the Jes (on 
whom he raiſed 8000 marks) or borrow from his brother Richard: and took up till 
larger ſums from Italian merchants at exceſſive uſury. In the midſt of this profuſion, 
Innocent died on December 7: but his ſucceſſor Alexander IV. entering into the ſame 


' Fabian's Chronicle, * MH. Paris, p. 894. 3d. p. 890. b. p. 901, 902, 913. Rymer, * : 
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He ry II. views, carried on the war in Apulia x, and ſent the inveſtiture of the kingdom of Sicih 
to Edmund. 


A. D. 1255. 
VI cloathed with the character of a legate, @ latere, and powers to abſolve the king from 


Tux ring, the ſymbol of this inveſtiture, was brought over by Ruſtan; who came 


his vow of croiſade for the Holy Land, upon his making a like vow for Apulia: it 
was upon this occaſion, that Henry ſwore by his tutelar ſaint Edward, at the high 
altar, to go thither with an army. The pope had before ſent a bull * «hr arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of Chichefter, to borrow money for the aſſiſtance 
of Edmund, and had laid a 7entieth on all the eccleſiaſtical revenues of Scotland, 
for the relief of the Holy Land; the produce of both to be paid to Henry, who could 
readily divert it to the buſineſs of Sicily. To get Alexander's conſent to this impoſt 
on his clergy, was probably the reaſon of the earl of Leicefter's embaſſy to Scotland, 
with a verbal commiſſion, in which he ſeems to have ſucceeded : but the loan went 
on heavily ; nor did Ry/tan's inſtances with the carl of C:rnwall3, for lending 40,000 
marks to the king, and 5000 to the pope, meet with better ſucceſs. The clergy had 
granted abſolutely a tenth *, which they had conſented to before conditionally : but 
ſeemed not inclined to give a further aid, which was demanded of them, and which 
they ſtill found excuſes to defer ; not daring to refuſe abſolutely, for fear of being ex- 
communicated, and of having all their goods ſeized by the crown, after they had, by 
continuing forty days under that ſentence, incurred the penalties of contumacy. The 
legate, however, took care to exert his powers, in caufing a croifade againſt Main- 
froys5 to be preached in all parts of the realm, and in holding a national council, at 
London, by the papal authority: and though the body of the prelates did not agree to 
a ſupply, he ſtill extorted large ſums* from particular monaſteries. The biſhops too 
were drawn into the payment of 250,000 J. ſterling (which the king was faid to 
owe the pope by bond) by a fraudulent contrivance of Peter de Egueblank biſhop of 
Hereford” ; who getting from ſome of them letters of attorney to tranſact certain 
matters of no great conſequence in their behalf at the court of Rome, gave, by col- 
luſion with the pope, bonds in the name, not only of his conſtituents, but of other 
prelates and monaſteries, obliging each to pay, what ſums he thought fit to lay upon 
them, to ITalian merchants that had advanced the money. 
Bxs1Des theſe methods of procuring ſupplies for the Sicilian war, the king, on his 
part, had recourſe to others, ſuch as his prerogative or credit enabled him to take 


in his preſent diſtreſs. The cities through which he paſſed from Dover to Londons, 


as well as the prelates and nobility that waited upon him with congratulations on 
his ſafe return, made him preſents, as uſual on that occafion: and M. Paris ſays ?, 
he took 3000 marks from London as a fine, for the eſcape of a clergyman ; who had 
been put in Newgate for the murder of a prior related to the queen ; but this is cer- 
tainly a miſrepreſentatiou of the affair. John Gate (called probably from the place 
of his birth or abode) de Frome, arreſted for the murder of a prior allied to the king, 
did make indeed his eſcape out of Newgate, whether by the connivance of the 


ſheriffs, or not, doth not appear: but the mayor charged it upon them, as keepers of 


all the prilons within the city; and they being taken into the cuſtody of the mareſchal 
of the king's court, were confined a month for their neglect, and two new ſheriffs put 
in their places. The city was not amerced on this occaſion: but the 3000 marks 


paid by the citizens, were paid on account of a talliage laid, acccording to cuſtom, on 


all the cities, towns, and manors of the crown, by advice of the king's council, the 
week after S. Hilary, at Merton xx, and aſſeſſed by the juſtices itinerant in their cir- 


1 Paris, p. 911. * Rymer, i. 511, 517,523. . Paris, p. 913. + 1b. p. 904, 917. 
5 1b. 914, 915. Annal. Burton. 1 355. A. Paris, p. 910, 918. 7 Annal. Burton. 5. 356. 


8 Clauſ. 39 H. III. m. 18. 9 P. 9o2 10 Lib. De antiguis legibus, fol. 55, in Archiv. London. 
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cuits. Henry de Batbe, and other juſtices, had orders, on January 26, to aſſeſs it on HEN III. 
London; and if the citizens would not pay the 3000 marks charged upon them, nor 1 


ſuffer it to be aſſeſſed in the form directed by the council, to ſeize their liberties (i. e. 
the mayoralty, ſhrievalty, and bailiwicks) into the king's hand, and commit the 
cuſtody of the city to John Myvil. When that ſum was demanded of the mayor 


and citizens, they refuſed to pay it: but offered 2000 marks as an aid, declaring they 


neither could nor would pay any more. The king thereupon, by the advice of his 
council, ſent Philip Lovel his treaſurer, Henry de Bathe, Peter de Rivaux, Roger de 
Thurkelby, and Edward de Weſtminſter, to S. Martin's Le Grand, in order to receive 
the 3000-marks as a talliage, or, if the citizens would not pay the ſum, to aſſeſs it in 
proportion to the value of their effects. Upon their refuſal, the king's commiſſioners 
were for aſſeſſing the talliage per capita, and obliging the citizens to declare upon 


oath, what they conceived, was the juſt value of one another's chattels: but all re- 


fuſing to take the oath, the treaſurer and the reſt returned without doing their buſi- 


neſs. This refractorineſs brought on a proſecution; the mayor and chief citizens 


appeared on the Sunday after Candlemas, at Meſiminſter, before the king and his coun- 
cil; the earls of Cornwall and Glouceſter, the biſhops of Wincheſter and Worceſter, 
with ſeveral others, being preſent. Their plea was, that they were not ſubje& to 


talliages, and that their former compoſitions were only aids, ſuch as were granted by 


the nobility : and the queſtion being, whether this tax ſhould be called an aid, or a 
talliage, they were referred to the exchequer, and orders given for a ſearch into the 
rolls of that court to ſee, if the Londoners had paid any talliage to the king, or«his 


predeceſſors. It was found in the rolls both of the exchequer and the chancery, 


that the citizens had been uſed to pay talliages?, and the next day, February 8, the 
mayor and citizens, convinced of their miſtake, came into court, made their ſub- 
miſſion, and owning themſelves liable to talliage, paid the ſum demanded. They 
had ſoon after another diſpute in relation to the queen's gold out of the fines levied in 
the city; the arrears whereof amounted to a large ſum: but ſhe condeſcending, 
about Nevember 11, to take 400 marks 3 in lieu of her demand, releaſed them of all 
actions on that accompt. c 

IT would be ſtrange if the Jews, ſo often tallied by themſelves, whenever the 
crown pleaſed, ſhould eſcape in the time of a general talliage: that levied upon them 
on this occaſion ſeems to have been very heavy, ſince the queen s gold thence ariſing 
amounted 4 to 5000 marks at the laſt Mbit ſontide, and to 2000 more due at S. Hilary; 
which a mandate was ſent, on January 12, to the court of exchequer, and the juſtices 
of the Jews, to levy. There was an arrear of 3000 marks on this talliage ; when 


the king, in want of ready money, borrowed 5000 marks of his brother Richards: 


and mortgaged the Jews to him for his ſecurity. Theſe people were not long after 
(about June 28) guilty of an horrible barbarity, and inſult on the Cbriſtian religion, 


in crucifying a boy, named Hugh, at Lincoln, and acting theatrically our Saviour's 


paſſion. Ninety-two of them were ſeized on this account; eighteen of which were 
hanged, and the reſt remitted to the Tower of London: theſe laſt got off by the in- 


tereſt of Richard earl of Cornwall, but probably not without paying great ſums for 
their ranſome. 74993 en; 


Inter Communia Term. Mich. 39 H. III. penes of a different nature, ſays, p. 929, the ſum was 


Rememor. Regis in Scaccar. 5 | 500 marks, and that it was paid for a talliage, whereas 
* Particularly that in the 16 of John, they had it was an old cuſtomary right belonging to the queens 


paid a talliage of 2000 marks on the relaxation of of England (like what was generally paid of old to 


the interdict; that in the 26, 26 and 33 H. III. they the wives of lords of manors, and is ſtill paid in the 

were tallied at 10007. in the 20% year of his reign we/ in many places, upon the grant of leaſes) and 

at 2000 marks, and the 32 at 20 marks of gold, the authorities here quoted, as well for the ſum as 
and 1000 of ſilver. > +... +. the reaſon of the demand, are unqueſtionable. 

Liber De antig. legib. fol. 55, 56. Fabian's + Clauſ. 39 H. III. m. 18. 5 Rymer. i. HT 
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Heway III. As faſt as the king raiſed money, he conſigned it to the Tralian merchants, who 
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had advanced it for the Sicilian war: and being ſtill in want, he applied for an aid 
to the parliament, which met about a fortnight after Eaſter . It was compoſed of 
all the noblemen of England, as well of the clergy as laity : and ſuch a multitude of 
both appeared in it, that ſo numerous an aſſembly had never been known before. 

The clergy complied in ordering the payment of the ſecond year of the tenth, to 
which they had formerly agreed: but the laity, being refuſed the nomination of the 
juſticiary, chancellor, and treaſurer, on which they ſtill inſiſted, deferred coming to 
a reſolution, till after Michaelmas. Henry * prepared matters for their next meeting, 

by giving ſtrict orders for the obſervance of Magna Carta: but as he iſſued at the 
ſame time commiſſions of enquiry 3 into the particulars of his revenue, and into the 
rights of the crown, the parliament did not meet, on October 13, in better humour. 

The prelates thought it hard enough upon them to pay the tenth of their ſpiritualties 
and eccleſiaſtical benefices, and did not care to lay any tax on their baronies: the 
barons, likewiſe, abſolutely refuſed a ſupply for the affair of Sicily; looking upon it 
as a raſh, ruinous, and impracticable enterprize, as ſoon appeared by the event; the 
pope being forced to make an accommodation with Mainfray. 

THERE was another affair, which, if it had not been managed with great addreſs, 
might have been affigned as a reaſonable occaſion for an aid; it being for the intereſt 
of the nation in general, to keep well with Scotland. Alexander III. the young king 
of that realm, had been put under the care of Robert de Ros and John de Baliol : but 
theſe guardians had abuſed their truſt; treating the king and queen ill, keeping them 
confined, and not ſuffering them to cohabite together. Henry was on a progreſs at 
Nottingham, when he received the young queen's complaints on the ſubject, and a 
like repreſentation from the earls of Dunbar, Strathern, and Carrick, and other Scotch 
noblemen: who were apprehenſive of a defign to break the Engh/þ alliance, and 
wanted to have an alteration made in the council of regency. Upon this advice, the 
king of England, on Auguſt 16, ſummoned all his barons, and military tenants, to at- 
tend him with horſe and arms at Jerk without the leaſt delay: and publiſhed a de- 
claration, that he had no deſign of making any change in the ſtate of the realm, or 
any encroachment on the liberties of the people of Scotland. Before he entered that 
country with his forces, he thought it adviſable to ſend Richard earl of Gloucefter and 
Jobn Manſel, with a train of brave followers, to try what might be done, either by 
fair means, or by ſurprize: and the ſcheme ſucceeded to his withes. They entered 
the caſtle of Edinburgh, where Alexander and his queen were kept, with fo few at- 
tendants, as afforded no ground of fuſpicion, and were allowed to wait upon them: 
but the reſt of their retinue, which they had left at a diſtance, with directions to fol- 
low them in fmall parties, coming in one after another almoſt imperceptibly, they at 
laſt grew too ſtrong for the garriſon, and became maſters of the caſtle. The king 
and queen were then put to bed to conſummate their marriage: and the Scorch nobi- 
bty, confederated with Henry, ſeeing them at liberty, met together; diſplaced 5 the 
former councellors, ſubſtituting others in their ſtead ; and filled the great offices of the 
crown with thoſe of their own party. Henry had afterwards, about September 20*, 
an interview with his daughter and ſon-in-law on the borders of the two kingdoms: 
and, upon his return to London, had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing prince Edward and his 
wife Ekanor of Caftile arrive fafe from Gaſcogne;\ the former of theſe landing before 


November 29, as the latter did, on October 10, at Dover, both * n e 


with great acclamations, and all the pomp imaginable. 


+ M2. Paris, p. 904. Annal. Burton, p. 341. 2 Chron. Danfleph. p. 31a. M. Paris, p. 913. 
3 Annal. Burton, p. 342. wy; em 5250 „p- 358.5 A. Paris, p. 907, 908. merz i, 0 559» 
560, 561. Ferdun. p. 763. 2 50a, 555. * 
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king and queen of Scotland, bringing with them a retinue of 300 horſe *, made Henzy III. 
_ viſit — ſummer, on Auguſt 15, at Wodeſtoke J and going with him to TH. 1556. 
Oxford and Londen, were entertained with all poſſible magnificence. The intreaties 
of royal gueſts, ſo nearly related to a prince, are in ſuch a ſeaſon of joy irreſiſtible, 
however, improperly they are uſed: as they certainly were in the cafe of M. de Life 
ſheriff of Northamptonſhire; who, abuſing his power in a horrible manner, had by 
threats and tortures ſuborned a man to accuſe his maſter of robbery, in order to ſeize 
all his effects for his own profit. William expected nothing but an opprobrious death, 
which his crime deſerved; when the tears of his wife prevailed upon the king and 
queen of Scotland to intercede in his behalf, and procure his pardon, Alexander ob- 
tained, likewiſe, for himſelf, on September 2, a grant of the honour of Huntingdon : 
and leaving his queen behind him to lye in, ſet out in leſs than a fortnight for Scot- 
land; where he began to apprehend ſome diſturbance, and got orders from Henry, to 
all his military tenants in the five northern-counties of England, to march to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, in caſe it were neceſlary, to quell the rebels. . 

Tur pope, in the mean time, was extremely importunate, as well with Henry, to ExaRtions for 
get from him the 13 5,501 marks, which he had engaged to pay towards the Sicilian 1— 
war, as with the biſhop of Hereford, for the payment of the bonds he had given in | 
the names of ſeveral prelates and monaſteries of England; all which complied, ex- 
cept thoſe of Durham and Giſeburn. The king was not in a condition to perform his 
engagement, though he had it infinitely at heart; and the pope, for enabling him to 
make it good, ſent over agents with + powers, as well to collect the ?entieth, and the 
money ariſing from the redemption of vows in Scotland, as to levy impoſts of various 
kinds upon the clergy of England. They brought papal orders for collecting and 
paying to the king's uſe, all the goods of inteſtates; the fruits of the livings of non- 
reſidents; the profits of all benefices and prebends that had been vacant long enough, 
according to the council of Lateran, to fall by lapſe into the pope's donation z one 
year's revenue of all benefices that ſhould become vacant within the ſpace of five 
years; and the third year of the tenth (formerly agreed to) of all benefices, not ac- 
cording to the old taxation, but the real and full value: the prelates were, likewiſe, 
ordered (with a ſalvo for the rights of the crown) to pay the tenth of all their manors, 
and lay-fees, on pain of excommunication. Theſe exactions did not hinder 5 Ruftar: 
from exerting his legatine powers, to extort money from them in other ways, and to 
get from the C:/tertians, the value of their wool: but theſe laſt refuſing him, the 
king reſented it ſo highly, that he ſent orders to the ſheriffs © to do them indeed com- 
mon juſtice, which he would deny to none, but to ſhew them no a& of favour; and 
they were forced to pay the ordinary tolls (from which they had been hitherto ex- 
cuſed) till the pope interceded in their behalf. Theſe oppreffions took off greatly 
from the reſpect people. uſed to have for the ſee of Rome : and made the nation weary 
of the heavy yoke of the papacy, * 5 * 

Tux king, unable to obtain any ſupply from parliament, found only one teſource 
in his prerogative ; ordering, on? May 20, all his military tenants, who had 207. a 
year in land, to come immediately and receive knighthood : and the fheriffs being 
generally negligent in the execution of this order, were fined for that offence, as well 
as for not making up their accompts within a week after Michaehmas. It behoved 
him much to take care of his revenue: and as the crown had received great damage 
by feofments and entries upon baronies and fees held in capite, whehever the teriants 
pleaſed*®, by which the king loſt his wardſhips and efcheats, and his tenants upon 

MH. Paris, p. 930, 1. Li , ib. 938 i. 666. . 1 cat. 
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Henry III. ſuch baronies and fees were ſo diminiſhed as to be unable to perform the ſervices 


Richard earl 
of Cornwall 
choſen king 
of the Ro- 


mans. 
— 


A. D. 1257. 


due to the crown, he gave orders, that no ſuch entry ſhould be made, either by pur- 
chaſe or otherwiſe, without licenſe, and that the fees of thoſe who made them ſhould 
be ſeized. To fave all he could for the Sicilian affair, he endeavoured to be well 
with his neighbours; ſending to France to prolong the truce, which as yet ſubſiſted, 

and diſpatching embaſſadors to Spain, to make up matters with the king of Caſtille; 

who had entertained a jealouſy, as if Henry had not been fincere in his application to 
the pope, for changing his vow of croiſade from the Holy Land to Africa, according 
to the articles of the treaty for prince Edward's marriage. Richard earl of Gloucefter 
and Robert Walerand ſteward of the houſhold, were ſent * alſo on an embaſſy into 


Germany: and the effects of their negotiation appeared before the end of the year, in 


the choice, which the electors of the empire made of Richard earl of Cormuall to be 
king of the Romans. The archbiſhop of Cologne, and other noblemen, came over 
about Chriſtmas,, to notify the election: and Richard, accepting it on December 28, re- 
ceived at the ſame time their homage. 

Tus election was very diſagreeable to the king of France, as putting his realm in 
a dangerous ſituation between the powers of England and Germany; both which, 
now united, he had reaſon to expect might ſoon fall upon his territories, to aſſert the 
claims, that Richard had to Poitou, and the king of England to other provinces. 
Theſe apprehenſions cauſed him to fortify his frontiers, that lay moſt expoſed, parti- 
cularly Normandie: and put him upon trying in vain to intercept the earl of Glou- 
ceſter and John Manſel, ſent by the new king of the Romans to diſcover the ſtate of 
Germany, before he ventured his perſon in the country. There was ſome reaſon for 
this precaution 3; his agents had, in their purchaſe of votes, made the cheapeſt 
they could for him: but had not ſatisfied all the electors; which, beſides the three 


eccleſiaſtical, were at this time the dukes of Bavaria, Saxony, and Aufria, with the | 


marqueſs of Brandenburg. They had agreed with the electors of Bavaria, Cologne, 
and Mentz, to pay the firſt 18,000 marks ſterling, the ſecond 12,000, and the third 
8000 marks Cologne : but when they offered this laſt ſum to the archbiſhop of Treves, 
and to the other three temporal electors, they all refuſed it; inſiſting on the ſame 
price as had been given their collegue of Cologne. They did not, however, make 
any great ſtir in the matter; and when the firſt three choſe Richard, they neither 
conſented to. nor oppoſed the election: only Treves declared for Alfonſo king of 
Caſtille, promiſing 1 in his name 20,000 marks to each of the others; who yet would 
not come into his meaſures, till they were firſt ſure of their money. Hence all 
things as yet appeared quiet: and though Alfonſo afterwards made a buſtle about his 
claim, and ſpent great ſums in ſolliciting the court of Rome to eſpouſe his cauſe, all 
his endeavours proved fruitleſs, and he was forced to drop his pretenſions. 

Tux accounts, which Richard's agents gave him, of the ſituation of Germany, 
were ſo favourable to his wiſhes, that, reſolving to go over thither, a parliament, con- 
ſiſting of almoſt all the nobility of England, was ſummoned to meet at Midlent, to 
take leave of him before he left the kingdom. He was, at this time, maſter of more 
ready money than any prince in Europe: but going to a country, where nothing 
could ſatiate the avarice of its nobility, he prepared for the journey, by raiſing what 
he could more, either out of his vaſt eſtate, or by the profits of his farm of the mint 
and Change, wherein he was guilty of no little extortion; nor could it be a ſmall 
ſum, which he had from the Fews5, for procuring them a five years exemption from 
talliage. He ſet out after Egfter for Yarmouth; attended by the prelates of Cologne, 
Liege, and Utrecht, Florence count of Hollande, and other German noblemen, who 
had come to fetch him, as well as by many of the Engliſh nobility: and embarking 
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days ſtay there, Richard paſſed on towards Aix-la-Chapelle ; where, upon his arrival er 


OF ENGL AN D. | 
© there on April 29, arrived, on Tueſday, May 1, at Dort in Hollande. After two Hexry III. 


on the 116 of the laſt named month, he received the wellcome news of the arch- 
biſhop of Treves's being defeated two days before; which put an end to all oppo- 
ſition for the preſent. There was nothing now to obſtruct his and his queen 
Sanchia's coronation : and the ceremony was performed on May 17, being Aſcenfien 
day, by Conrad archbiſhop of Cologne; the prelate of Mentz, whoſe right it was, ly- 


ing under a papal 


excommunication. In the feaſt on this occafion, and in that which 


he made the next day, at the knighthood of Henry, his eldeſt fon by 7/abel, the firſt 
of his wives, he diſplayed a wonderful magnificence: but however this might aftoniſh 
the Germans, it did not make them forget, either their national ſpirit, or their greedi- 
neſs of money. They ſoon after, out of an averſion to foreigners, inſiſted on his 
ſending home all the Engliſb noblemen that attended him; who propoſing to ſpend 
a year abroad, had got protections from Henry for that time: and having, in leſs than 
a year, drained Richard of the vaſt ſums which he had brought from England, to the 
impoveriſhment of that country, they looked upon him afterwards with great con- 


tempt. 


In the mean time, the archbiſhops of Meſſina and Tarento came into England; the The parlia- 


ment refuſes 


former, ſent by the pope to preſs the affair of Sicily; the latter, deputed by the nobi- 


parliaments, held about Midlent, and a fortnight after Eaſter: but their harangues 
could not prevail upon the nobility, either to embark in the Sicilian war, or to 
grant any ſupply for that ſervice. The diſtance of that country, to which there was 
no paſſage for an army from England, but through the territories of potent princes, 
enemies to the king; the power of Manfroy, and his large revenue; the vaſt ex- 
pences already made without any effect, and the greater that the enterprize would 
ſtill require; the impoveriſhment of the nation, and the danger of leaving it expoſed 
to the attempts of enemies, were their reaſons for not agreeing to the demand. The 
king himſelf, ſeeing no likelihood of obtaining any aid from his ſubjects, either to 
pay the debts he had contracted, or to enable him to ſend over a general, with an 
army equal to the undertaking, began to grow weary of the buſineſs: and demand- 
ing better conditions from the pope 3, ſent embaſſadors with powers, in his ſon Ed- 

mund's name, to renounce the crown of Sicily, if reimburſed the money he had paid, 


and gratified in ſome other conditions. 


The clergy indeed offered him 52,000 


marks !: but as it was on condition, that the pope's late grants to him, publiſhed by 
Ruſtan, ſhould not be levied at preſent, nor exacted hereafter, he took time to con- 
ſider of a propoſal, by which he might be a loſer. They had no great reaſon to ex- 
pet relief from any hardſhip, when the archbiſhop of Meſſina exacted procurations 
with as much rigour, as any former nuncio: and the pope, at this time, paſſed a de- 
cree 5, obliging all abbots, choſen by convents exempt from the ordrnary's juriſdiction, 


to come to Rome for a confirmation of their election. 


This was ſoon extended to 


thoſe which were not exempt, and was a new burden upon ſuch monaſteries, ex- 
poſing them to the danger of being loaded with inſupportable debts, upon every ſuc- 
ceſſion of their abbots; as that of Ely was by the choice of Hugh Balſham for their 
biſhop. This prelate being, on November 13, the laſt year *, choſen irregularly, be- 


1 Rymer, i. 621, 622. 2M. Paris. Annal. 
Burton, p. 371, 37% 376. 3 Rymer, i. 624, 
629, 630. Amal. Burton, p. 382. 5 M. 
Paris, p. 951, 956. Bo | 

© The archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon the king's 
complaints, annulled the election on May 10, 1257: 
and more than fix months being then paſſed fince the 
death of the former biſhop, took upon him, with the 

Vo I. II. 


king's concurrence, to put in Adam de Marais, a fa- 
mous divine; the right of nomination lapſing to 
them by antient cuſtom, when chapters did not 
chooſe a fit perſon within the time limited by the 
canons. Bonrface however, not daring to conſecrate 
Adam, ſent him to Rome for the pope*s confirmation: 
but this was hindered by his adverſary's money ; and 
Alexander, to ſecure more ſuch jobbs on occaſion, 


E e ; for 


id for the 
lity of Apulia to perſuade Henry to come over thither, by repreſenting his party there Sicilian war. 


in a much better condition than they were in reality. Both theſe appeared in the 
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Hens III. fore the king's commiſſioners could come to be preſent * at the election, and ob- 


CNT md 
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dition * 


jected to, on account of his inſufficiency, and mean birth, rendering him unfit for 
the epiſcopal dignity, which ought to be filled by noble perſons, qualified to give 
advice in the affairs of church and ſtate, was at a prodigious expence, and ran the 
convent into an immenſe debt, before he could get the court of Rome to confirm his 
election. There were ſome other grievances of the prelates and clergy *, the redreſs 
whereof they propoſed to conſider in a convocation, called by archbiſhop Boniface on 
Auguſt 22: but ſeveral of theſe relating to diſputed privileges, and the proceedings 
of the courts of law, in the points of prohibitions, and the puniſhment of eccleſiaſtics, 

this was probably the true reaſon, why the king forbade its meeting; though that 
aſſigned in the writ was 3, that no convocation ought to be held, when the king was 
in the field; becauſe the prelates were bound to attend him there for the defence of 
the kingdom. 

Tux biſhops had indeed been ſummoned, as well as all the king's military tenants, 
to be on the firſt of that month at Chefter a, the place appointed for the rendezvous of 
the army, in order to a Welſh expedition : which had been propoſed the laſt year, in 
the beginning of November ; when Lewellin firſt began to make excurſions into the 
borders of England, but had been prevented by the approach of winter, and the heavy 
rains which fell in that ſeaſon. This prince 5 had complained of the Engliſb lords in 
the marches breaking the truce, and theſe laſt had made the like complaints of the 
incurſions of the Velſb: both were probably in the right; and though it doth not ap- 
pear, that any ſatisfaction was given on either fide, it was fo uſual a practice, that a 
war would ſcarce have enſued on that account. What occaſioned its breaking out, 
and rendered it indeed formidable, was an attempt made*, by Geffrey de Langeley 

(who had the cuſtody of the country between Cheſhrre and the river of , 
lately yielded to Henry, and given to prince Edward) to introduce the laws of Eng- 
land into that part of Wales. He had made ſome progreſs in this work without any 
ill effect: but when he began to ſet up hundred and county- courts, for the putting 
them in execution, the Welſb, extremely fond of their own cuſtoms, took the alarm, 
and imagined that all their laws were to be deſtroyed, It was no longer an affair of 
depredations, wherein ſome particulars found a profit; it was the common cauſe of 
the nation: and every body joining to aſſert the liberty of their country, Lewellin had 

a body 7 of 10,000 horſe, beſides a greater number of foot, under his command. 
With theſe forces he fell into thoſe parts, whence the ground of their complaint pro- 
ceeded, and over- ran all the northern marches on the ſide of Cheſhire; neglecting at firſt 
to make any.irruption into thoſe of South-Wales : but the war ſoon becoming more. 
general, ſeveral conflicts happened between parties with various ſucceſs; though more 
frequently to the adyantage of the Melſb; who were ſo much elated by their good 
fortune in leſſer enterprizes, that they ventured at laſt to beſiege the caſtle of Gannock. 
TH1s place was the chief defence of Denbighſbure, and the adjoining: tracts of 
country lately reduced: and Henry reſolved to march in perſon to its relief. With 
this, view he ſummoned * all his barons and military tenants in the north and middle 
of England, to.attend him, on August 11, at beſter. and appointed thoſe of the weſt 
to rendezvous, about the ſame time, at Briſtol in order to divide the forces of the 
enemy, by attacking him at once in different quarters. He ordered, likewiſe, a body 
of troops from Ireland. which, by invading Angleſey, as they had done in his laſt ex- 

pedition, might render it impracticable for the Welſh, who drew moſt of their pro- 
viſions thence, to ſubſiſt: but theſe meaſures were ill executed, The king indeed, | 


made a decree, that for the future archbiſhops might p. 382—48 3 Rymer, i. 6 
indeed examine 151 vacate cleftions, b but not ſub- 52220 p. 9 3 938. 5 ei 79705 4 
ſtſtute _— of the perſons elected. Anglia. 591, 592. 5 Chron. Dan/laple, p. 321, 7 M. 
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entering North-Wales with his army, advanced to Gannock : and though Lewellin Henzr III. 


had waſted the adjacent country, and driven thence all the cattle, with other kinds 
of proviſions; yet being ſupplied with victuals by a fleet of the Cinque Ports, he 
made a ſhift to continue in that poſt till near Michaclmas. But no forces coming, as 
he expected, from Ireland ; and thoſe of the weſt, appointed to make a diverſion in 
Faust h- M ales, remaining utterly inactive, through the abſence of their general Richard 
4 Clare earl of Gloucefter, he was then forced to return into England. That general 
was ſuſpected of holding a ſecret correſpondence with Lewellin; who had left his 
lands untouched, when he made a terrible havock in prince Edward's : nor was this 
ſuſpicion leſſened by the earl's ſtealing away privately from his army, without leav- 
ing any orders, and taking a myſterious journey, attended only by one ſervant, to con- 
fer with the queen at the caſtle of Tutbury. The Welſh ſeem to have been animated 
to this war, by the expectation of ſome diſturbance in Scotland, that might occaſion 
a diverſion of the Engliſh forces: and, in factꝰ, the earls of Menteith, Buchan, Mar, 
and Roſs, with other diſcontented noblemen, had ſeized on the perſons of Alexander 
and his queen; diſplaced the council lately put about them by Henry; and driven 
all the Engliſh out of the kingdom, which they governed at their pleaſure. Lewellin 
ſeized the opportunity of making a league with this faction of the Scorch nobility ; 
and they agreed not to make peace with England, unleſs by a common conſent: but 
Henry ordering the barons and ſheriffs of the northern parts of England to march 
with forces to the aſſiſtance of his friends in Scotland, the others, glad of any agree- 
ment that would leave them in poſſeſſion of their power, eaſily made up matters 
with him, by engaging not to diſturb the peace of his territories, and to manage all 
affairs in Scotland for the honour of their king, and the good of the kingdom. The 
Welſh had ſuffered ſo much by the late expedition, and by the interruption of their 
commerce with England, that Lewellin, ſeeing no hopes of ſuccour from his Scotch 
allies; thought fit to ſue for peace; offering a ſum of money to purchaſe it: but no- 
thing came of the propoſal, till the next year in June; when Henry, being under the 
direction of the barons, agreed to a truce of fifteen months, without any ſuch induce- 
ment. His expedition produced a ſcutage of 40 ſhillings3 a knight's fee, called the 
ſcutage of Wales: but he did not, on that occafion, lay any talliage on the cities, 
buroughs, and towns of his demeſnes. | 


— — 
A. D. 1257. 


Ir may perhaps appear ſtrange, that Henry, in the height of his diſtreſs for want Gold brd 
of money, ſhould be the firſt prince that ever coined gold in England: the piece“ he * 


cauſed to be ſtruck, was of pure gold, and weighed two ſterlings; it was to paſs, in the 
uſual proportion of gold to ſilver at that time, for twenty ſterlings, or pennies in ſilver. 
It is not ſaid for what reaſon the citizens of London made a repreſentation againſt it on 
Sunday, November 4: but the king was ſo ready to oblige them, that he publiſhed a 
proclamation, declaring, that nobody was obliged to take it, and whoever did, might 
bring it to his exchange, and receive there the value at which it had been made cur- 
rent, an half-penny only being deducted, probably for the coinage. Whatever de- 
fects Henry had in his temper, judgment, and capacity, diſpofing him to be led im- 
plicitly by others, he was, in his own nature, juſt, charitable, and' compaſſionate; it 
was his tenderneſs for the poorer citizens of that place, and his zeal for juſtice,” that 
about two months after embarked him in a troubleſome affair, in which he certainly 
meant well, whatever diſcontents ſuch an enquiry into corruption might occaſion s. 
t Chron. Dunſtaple, p. 325, 326. M. Pants, by a perſon unknown, and containing ſeveral arti” 
p. 952, 954- b. 985. Rymer, i. 637, 653, cles againſt Ralf Hardel, the mayot, and other 
66g, 670. Clauſ. 42 H. III. n. 12. i Rot. magiſtrates of London; wb wert accuſet of alter-" 
Pip. 42 H. III. Eſſex and Hart. Lib. De ing the tolls, and overburdening the city in talliages. 
E legib, fol. 42, Il. be king, deſirous to knew the truth; ordered I 
5 In January, a roll ſealed with green wax*, was Manſol, the chief juſticiary, to enquite intò the 
found in the king's wardrobe at ind ſor, laid there matter: he coming accordingly, on S. Paul's day, 
Lib. De antig. legib, fol. 42. Fabian's Chron, p. 56. 2 
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fexny IM. Tu ar affair was ſcarce over, when one Harold, or Arlir , arrived in England, be- 
ps. ing ſent by the pope, to demand immediate payment of the money owing for the 


into the city, directed a folkmote, or common hall, 
to be held 2 the 25 of that month; when 
he cauſed the roll to be read before all the people; 
the earl of Glouceſter, Henry de Wengham the chan- 
cellor, Philip Lovel the treaſurer, Henry de Baa one 
of the judges, and others of the king's council, being 
preſent. He declared on this occaſion, that the king 
would not ſuffer the city to be aggrieved, and de- 
ſired to be certified, whether the mayor, or any 
other magiſtrates, had taken any thing of the tolls of 
the city to their own ufe, had favoured the rich, or 
oppreſſed the poor, in talliages ; reſolving to puniſh, 
in an exemplary manner, ſuch as ſhould be found 
guilty of having wronged the commonalty. The 
aldermen of twelve wards were ordered immediately 
to convene their wardmotes, for the choice of thirty- 
ſix perſons that had been tallied, three out of each 
ward, to appear, at one o'clock the fame day, before 
510 Manſel, and the reſt of the king's council. 

heſe thirty-ſix, on their appearance, were ordered 
to certify upon oath, the truth of the articles ſub- 


jected to their enquiry : but they all refuſed to ſwear, 


pretending, that by the cuſtoms of the city, they 
were not obliged to take an oath in any inqueſt, ex- 
cept in the caſe, either of a ſuit for lands, or of 
crimes, where life or limb were concerned. They 
were ordered to appear the next day at Guild-hall, 
before the council which met there : but perſiſting 
in their refuſal, nothing was done, and the king's 
council began to doubt, whether their proceedings 
were agreeable to the city. At laſt, after much 
conſultation, the juſticiary came, on February 3, 
with others of the council, to Guila- hall: and in a 
follmote, aſked the commons, if the enquiry which 
the king was making, purely to do juſtice on thoſe 
that had oppreſſed them, was agreeable to their 
ſentiments. They expreſſing their deſire it ſhould 
o on, the mayor and ſheriffs were committed to the 
Tower; the city was ſeized into the king's hands: 
and the rolls of talliages were delivered to the juſti- 
ciary ; who ſealed and returned them to the cham- 
berlain of the city. From that day, the king's 
council ſat continually at Guild-ball, examining the 
thirty-ſix, and other citizens, with ſuch ſecreſy, that 
none of the interrogatories, or anſwers, came to be 
known, till the 10 of that month, the firſt Sunday 
in Lent; when the mayor, ſheriffs, and aldermen, 
with the thirty-ſix, who had at laſt been ſworn, and 
made the inqueſt, with four others out of each ward 
of the city, were ordered to appear the next day be- 
fore the king at We/tminfter. Upon their ce 
in the exchequer chamber before John Man ſel, the 
earls of Gloucęſſer and Warwick, and others of the 
king's council, the inqueſt was read; and the mayor 


and aldermen threatened with a proſecution, for al- 


tering the form of laying talliages; the laſt roll 


thereof not being read, at Guild-hall, before all the 


people, ſummoned to a common. hall, as uſual : but 

as ſoon as the talliage was made, the aſſeſſors had 

been diſmifled, without ſigning the roll ; which the 

mayor- and aldermen afterwards as they 

thought fit, to the eaſe of ſome, and the damage of 
rs. 

The mayor and aldermen, particularly charged 
with this fact, and with changing the king's weights 
and meaſures, without his knowledge, alledged in 
their excuſe, that the cuſtom of reading the talliage- 
rolls at Guild-hall had been left off ten years be- 


EPs... 


fore the king and council, at the ex 


Fabian i Chron, f. 47. P. 959- 


fore; that the change of the cuſtom was not their 
doing; that they had aggrieved none in che talliage 
which had been laid by ven aſſeſſors choſen by the 
commonalty ; and the ſum, at which it was rated, 
being put in writing by thoſe that made the 
was ſtill remaining in the hands of V. Fitz Richard, 
one of the aſſeſſors; and that they had made no al- 
teration in the king's weights, but only in the man- 
ner of weighing, for the good of the city. 
were aſked, whether they would ſtand to the i 
already made, or be tried by the verdict of the other 
twelve wards, where no inqueſt had yet been made: 
and in their reply, inſiſted on being tried by the laws 
and cuſtoms of the city; which (they pretended) 
allowed a citizen, in caſe of murder, to defend or 
purge himſelf by thirty-ſix ſworn compurgators, and 
in caſe of treſpaſſes, if againſt the king, by twelve 
jurors, if againſt a ſtranger, by his own oath and fix 
others. "I his might probably have been the cuſtom 
in the Saxon times: but had been fo long diſuſed, 
that the juſticiary, and other judges, knew nothing 
of it; and ordered them to attend the next day, be- 
chequer. The 
king himſelf was there preſent, when Ralf Hardel 
the preſent mayor, and Nicholas Batte, who had 
been fo four years before, were called in, and ſub- 
mitted to his mercy : but the other ſix aldermen in- 
ſiſting on their plea, orders were given for calling a 
folkmote, to be held the next morning at S. PauPs 
croſs, in order to enquire into the cuſtom a 5 
This was now grown fo obſolete, that the ſux alder- 
men did not think fit to ſtand the enquiry: but 
coming to the houſe of one of the canons of S8. 
Paul's, where Jahn Manſel, and the other coun- 
cellors of the ftate, were waiting for the aſſembling 
of the common hall, ſubmitted to the king's mercy. 
The common hall, when met, declaring there -was 
no ſuch cuſtom, the mayor and aldermen, when they 
were brought the day following to the exchequer 
chamber, had ſentence paſſed upon them by Henry 
de Baa, to pay fine and ranſome to the king at the 
diſcretion of the court: but this was reſpited, be- 
cauſe they had ſubmitted to his mercy ; and being 
admitted to bail, they were, in a ſhort time, dii- 
charged; though not till after John Manſe}, who 
fat daily in Guild-hall till he had examined, in the 
preſence of the citizens, all the talliage-rolls during 
the mayoralties of Jobn Tholeſham and Ralf Har- 
del, in the chamberlain's office, had found them not 
guilty of any great oppreſſion. It appeared like- 
wiſe, that the change of weight had only been the 
reducing of the twelve pound, formerly allowed to 
the buyer in a draught, to four pound; and that this 
had been done with the approbation of a common 
council, which ſeems, at this time, to have conſiſted 
of 500 perſons*. The mayor and aldermen, under 
ſentence, had been removed on this occaſion : but 
the city liberties being reſtored, V. Fitz Richard 
was choſen mayor, inſtead of Hardel; new alder- 
men were (purſuant to a liberty granted by the 
king ſixteen years before of ing them annually) 
elected by the wards, inſtead of thoſe that had been 
depoſed, and the reſt were confirmed in their offices. 
A. Paris ſays b, the perſons accuſed, were guilty of 
ſo much corruption, that they deſerved death, and 
were only ſaved by the mediation of ohn Manſel. | 
1 Chron. aple, p. 331, 333. MV. Paris, 
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inan war; and threatening, in caſe of a failure, to lay an interdict on the realm, Hexzv III. 
DO the king, with all the nobility. The money, due upon bond, TD. 
amounting to above 100,000 marks, it was impoſſible for the king to raiſe ſo great a 
ſam, and all he could do, was to make a remittance of about 5000 marks, to 
time for applying to the parliament; which met, on April 7, at Weſtminſter, and was 
very ill diſpoſed to the grant of a ſupply; hoping to make an advantage of Henry's 
neceſſities. Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter ' had lately quarrelled with V. de 
Valence, one of the king's half- brothers; and the diſpute ran fo high between them, 
that they would certainly have decided it by a combat, if the king had not prevented 
it: but the earl's wrath ſtill continued, and he reſolved to have his revenge on all the | 
brothers, by driving them out of the kingdom. He was himſelf high ſteward of | 
f England; and having engaged 8 Humphrey de Bohun, the high conſtable, Roger Bigod | 
carl Mareſchal, and Richard de Clare earl of Glouceſter, the moſt powerful noblemen 
of the realm, in a confederacy for the ſame purpoſe, they thought themſelves ſtrong 
enough to carry, not only this particular point, but all the ſchemes for reducing the 
prerogative of the crown, which they had formerly, but in vain, attempted. The 
king was in the utmoſt indigence ; Richard earl of Cornwall, whoſe vaſt wealth and 
power had hitherto kept them in awe, was abſent in Germany: and was likewiſe fo 
drained of his money, that he was forced the laſt year to order his woods in England 
to be ſold, for raiſing a ſum to quiet, for a ſhort time, the craving appetite of the 
Germans. The juncture appearing favourable to their views, they reſolved to execute 

them: and when a ſupply was aſked, took time to conſider of the matter. On the 
third general day of the ſeſſion 3, the king, coming into the houſe, was ſtrangely ſur- 
prized to find all the nobility there aſſembled, clad in armour and with ſwords by their 
fides: and though at his entering, they laid theſe laſt aſide, he was not ſo much re- 
aſſured by an act, which was but an equivocal mark of reſpe&, as not to aſk them, 
with ſome commotion, the reaſon of their appearing in that manner, and whether he 
was their priſoner. Roger Bigod, an haughty, furious man, who had about three 
years before + been inſolent enough to give the king the lie, now told him, he was no 
priſoner: but they were reſolved to have all Poitovins and foreigners baniſhed out 
of England; and then, if he would lay no burden on the nation without the advice 
of twenty-four prelates and nobles choſen for his council 5, and the pope would 
grant more advantageous conditions in the affair of Sicily, they would uſe their in- 
tereſt with the other members of that aſſembly, to procure a ſupply for that ſervice. 
The king's council ſeems, at this time, to have been compoſed (as hath been before 
obſerved) of twelve perſons: and it was agreed, that to theſe ſhould be added, twelve 
; others, choſen by a parliament, which was to meet, on June 11, the Tueſday month 
13 after Whitſunday, at Oxford, in order to reform the ſtate of the kingdom. 
4 TH1s parliament, propoſed (as the people were inſtructed to believe) for ſalutary Proviſions of 
purpoſes, and for the redreſs of all their grievances*, but led by a faction which had — 
no ſuch views, and from its acts, intrenching on the royal prerogative, from the miſ- 
chiefs which followed its proceedings, and the confuſion into which it threw the 
nation, called the mad parliament, met on the day appointed at Oxford. The nobility, 
reſolving to carry their point at any rate”, ordered their military vaſſals to follow 
them thither, armed as for an hoſtile engagement; under pretence of making an ex- 
pedition againſt the Velſp: but in reality with a deſign of forcing the king by armes, 
as well to perform the promiſe they had extorted from him by terror, as to ſubmit to 
whatever regulations and indignities they ſhould think fit to offer or impoſe. They 
found no difficulty on his part: and though they did not grant him the aid, which 
they had encouraged him to expect, he allowed them to name twelve perſons, to act 


* M. Paris, p. 950. z [b. 966. Amal. Theokeſbury, 4 M. Paris, p. 917. 5 Rymer, i. 
65% 655% Lib. De antig. leg, fol. 44+. Fabian Chron. p. 57. M. Paris, p. 970. ; 
Vo I. II. FF 
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in conjunction with as many of his council“, and draw up thoſe regulations for the 
ood of the nation, which he had engaged by the oath of Robert Walerand, ſteward 
of his houſhold, to maintain. When theſe met, they eaſily agreed in ſome points 
which viſibly tended to the ends of their commiſſion ; particularly in appointing writs 
to be ſent to all the ſheriffs throughout England*, for the choice of four knights in 
each county, to enquire, upon the oaths of legal men, knights, and other perſons of 
the beſt underſtanding, into all exceſſes, treſpaſſes, and injuries committed therein, 
and to make a return of their inqueſt within a week after Michaelmas. The four 
knights were then to attend perſonally, with their inqueſts, before the council at 
Weſtminſter ; and writs were ifſucd for levying upon the counties the expences of their 
journeys and attendance: but it appeared upon the reſult of this enquiry, that there 


' were either no conſiderable grievances to be complained of, or only ſuch as the barons 


— — — 


did not care to redreſs; probably as ariſing from themſelves and their own partiſans, 
Some proviſions were made; againſt granting the cuſtody of caſtles, and the marria 
of heirs to foreigners; the creating of warrens, and the exemption of knights from 
ſerving on juries; the farming of counties and hundreds, and the amercements laid 
by ſheriffs on barons that did not attend at their turns, or at the iters of the juſtices; 
but their moſt material regulation was, that a new high ſheriff + ſhould be named 
every year by election, and ſhould not travel with above five horſes in his retinue, nor 
be entertained by any body that had leſs than 407. a year eſtate. They agreed like- 
wiſe, in the form of oaths 5 to be taken by themſelves, the chief juſticiary, the chan- 
cellor, governors of caſtles, and others; and in ſome regulations with regard to the 
conduct of the great officers of the crown and houſhold, ſheriffs, and eſcheators; 
ſpecifying the particular ſubjects of enquiry, which theſe laſt were to follow, in their 
inqueſts after the death of military tenants. It was provided further *, that the king 
ſhould ſwear to obſerve Magna Carta; that all the barons, - preſent at parliament, 
ſhould likewiſe take an oath to cauſe it to be obſerved in their lands, with regard to 
their own vaſſals: and that the ſheriffs ſhould have tranſlations of it in Enghh, under 
the great ſeal, and read it ſeveral times a year in their county-courts. 

Tuxsz things did not anſwer the views of the faction, whoſe aim was to depreſs 
the power of the crown, and get the government of the king and kingdom into their 
hands: but in the meaſures propoſed for this end, they were {till oppoſed by thoſe of 
the king's council ꝰ, eſpecially by his three half-brothers. It was neceſſary to remove 
theſe out of the way: and they had the leſs difficulty in gaining their point, becauſe 
the queen wiſhed the ſame thing ; thoſe brothers having, by their aſcendant over the 
king, leſſened her influence on him, and ſupplanted her two uncles in his favour: for 


neither archbiſhop Bonzface nor Peter de Savoie earl of Richmond ſeem to have been, 


at this time, of the king's council, and they certainly joined with the great lords in 
this part of their meaſures. Two of theſe brothers had lands in England, Aymer 
elect of Wincheſter, in right of his ſee, and V. de Valence, either by the king's grant, 
or by purchaſe: but the other two, Guy and Geffrey de Lufignan, had none; only the 
laſt enjoyed the Je of Oleron, and the poſt of ſeneſchal of Gaſcogne, by the grants of 
prince Edward. It was thought proper to intimidate them: a reſumption of the 
king's grants was talked of *; but this affected only William; and being never really 


The twelve of the king's council were Full Canteloupe biſhop of MWorcgſter, the earls of Leice/ler, 
Baſſe biſhop of London, Aymer de Valence elect of Hereford, Gleucęſter, and Mareſchal, Roger Mor- 

mcheſter, Henry, ſon of Richard king of the Ro- timer, ou Fitz Geffrey, Hugh Bigod, brother to 
mans, Guy de Luſignan, and . de Valence, the king's the earl of Mareſchal, Richard de Grey, V. Bar- 
half- brothers, * earl of Warenne, Fohn earl of dolſe, Peter de r and Hugh D' E ſpencer. 
Warwick, Jobn Manſel juſticiary, J. de Derling- 2 Rot. Pat. 42 H. III. m. 3. and m. I. d. Annal. 
ton, the abbot of Meſiminſter, Henry de Mengbam Burton, p. 412, 418. 3 1b. 407. 4 Chron. 
chancellor [ Annal. Burton, p. 2. ] and Richard Dunſtapl. p. 336. Annal. Burt. 413, 415, 435. 
earl of Gloucefler (as appears by Rot. Pat. 42 H. III. „ Chron. Dunſtaple, p. 334, 336. 7 Rymer, i. 
mn. 6.) Thoſe choſen by the barons were Walter de 660, 661, 662. . 2 p. 971, 973, 976. 


intended, 
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intended, becauſe the barons themſelves would have been ſufferers thereby, it was ne- 
= mentioned after his departure. The greatlords at laſt entered into an aſſociation, 1 


for driving all foreigners out of the nation; Simon de Montfort, who was himſelf one, 
appearing warmer than any of them for executing this reſolution: and ſpeeches were 
thrown out, threatening the life of V. de Valence. The brothers, ſeeing their in- 
nocence could not protect them againſt the violence of their enemies, and thinking 
their lives in danger, fled away privately from Oxford towards the ſea-coaſt, in hopes 
of getting beyond ſea: but being diſappointed of ſhipping, took refuge in the caſtle 
of Wolveſham, belonging to the biſhop of M incheſter. The barons, on advice of the 
way they had taken in their flight, broke up in an hurry from Oxford: and purſued 
them, with all their forces, as far as Wincheſter ; where, without any formal adjourn- 
ment, they reſumed and finiſhed the ſeſſion of this parliament. 


Ir would have been a violation of the privileges of the church, and reſented by The king 


all the clergy (whom the earl of Leiceſten made it his great buſineſs to court) to at- — ba- 


tack a biſhop's caſtle: ſuch an act had in former days drawn eccleſiaſtical cenſures 
upon the beſiegers: and the dread of theſe ſeems to have occaſioned a treaty with the 
brothers. The barons inſiſted *, that they ſhould all quit the kingdom, and ſtay 
abroad, till the ſtate of the realm was reformed: and then the king might ſend for 
them, as he ſhould be adviſed by his council. The king, interpoſing in their behalf, 
and offering ſecurity for them, that they ſhould not obſtruct the barons in their work 
of reformation, nor oppoſe any of their proviſions, it was at length agreed, that Guy 
and Geffrey ſhould quit the realm for ever, and the other two, who had eſtates there, 
might ſtay in England; but under ſuch cuſtody as the barons ſhould appoint, till the 
kingdom was ſettled to their liking. Whether this propoſed confinement was diſ- 
agreeable to William and Aymer de Valence, or they thought it dangerous to put them- 
ſelves in the power of their enemies, they choſe rather to go abroad with their bro- 
thers, provided they might enjoy the rents of their eſtates: but even this was not 
granted; only they were to be allowed ſo much, as the barons ſhould think proper, 
for their ſubſiſtence, and the reſt of their rents to be kept in England, to be paid to 
them at a time, when it ſhould be judged expedient; which was never likely to hap- 
pen. They deſired leave to take their treaſure and effects with them, but were al- 


| lowed only to carry off 6000 marks; all the reſt being to remain within the king- 


dom for their uſe, as was pretended. In conſequence of this agreement, ſafe-conducts 
being granted for them* and their money, they embarked, on Sunday, July 14, at 
Dover; where Richard de Grey, one of the barons, ſtripped them of a 1000 marks 
of their money 3: all the reſt of their treaſure, lodged in ſeveral religious houſes, was 
likewiſe ſeized, and their lands confiſcated +. The earls of Leicgſter, Glouceſter, Here- 
ford, Albemarle, Warwick, Richmond, and Mareſchal, Hugh Bigod, Peter de Montfort, 
John Fitz Geffrey, and James de Audeley, were the chief actors in this affair: and the 
exile and plunder of the brothers not being enough to ſatisfy either their malice or 
their avarice, they ſent likewiſe agents to Rome with letters; deſiring the pope to take 
away from Aymer the adminiſtration of the ſee of Vincheſter. Fearing the pope: 
might not come into their meaſures, they proceeded of themſelves to the deprivation 
of that prelate, or at leaſt engaged the monks of S. Swithun to elect a new biſhop, as 
if the ſee had been vacated by Aymer”s exile. | | 
Tux flight of theſe brothers left the barons at full liberty to purſue their ſchemes: 
and deprived the king of three of his council, on whom he principally depended. 
Anal. Burton, p. 411. * Rymer, i. 662, grant of the caſtle and honour of Colchefter ; nor 
663. 3 Chron. Dunſtaple, p. 335. were there more than two foreigners in the liſt of. 
It doth not appear that above two Poitovins the governors of caſtles all over England, turned 


went over with them *, viz. W. de S. Hermes the out by the reforming barons; ſo little ground was 
king's carver, and Guy de Rochefort, who had a there for the great outcry againſt foreigners, - - 


a M. Paris, p. 973, 980. Pat, 43 H. III. n. 10, 
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Hen III It had been provided, that if any of the twelve, either of his or the baron's nomi- 
Tad. nation, ſhould be abſent, the others ſhould fill up their places: this ſerved for a pre- 


Aue 


text to the reſt to appoint a committee of four perſons *, to chooſe a council for the 
king, confiſting of fifteen noblemen 3, all, except one or two, engaged in their party. 
They had now got the king entirely in their hands, and had made him ſwear to fol- 
low their advice !: and under pretence of reforming the ſtate, they ordered all the af- 
fairs of the realm as they pleaſed. They now, forming an aſſociation to ſtand 
one another with their lives and fortunes 5, acted like ſo many monarchs, whoſe will 
nobody durſt offer to diſpute; obliging all perſons throughout the kingdom to 5 ſwear 
an implicite obedience to the proviſions they ſhould think fit to make : and paſſed a 
very extraordinary reſolution, declaring all, that ſhould preſume to oppoſe their or- 
dinances, or neglect to obſerve them, to be deemed and treated as publick enemies. 
This declaration opened the eyes of the queen, and of many others, who had as yet 
favoured their proceedings, thinking their onely deſign was againſt the exiled foreigners : 
they now faw them aſſuming the whole government to themſelves; the king become 
a mere tool or cypher ; the regal power, which ſhould protect the ſubject, reduced 
to nothing; and the conſtitution in a manner ſubverted. The heads of the faction, 
ſtill reſolving to go on with their meaſures, and to make all bow before them, made 
Hugh Bigod chief juſticiaty in the place of Jobn Manſel, Nicholas de Ely chancellor 
inſtead of Henry de Wengham, and Jobn de Crachal treaſurer in the room of Philip 
Lovel : the chancellor and other officers of the exchequer were likewiſe removed; 
and the firſt of theſe poſts was given to the abbot of Peterborough, a Norman. They 
took the fame method with the king's houſhold, filling all poſts in it with their crea- 
tures: and obſerving the wrong policy of their anceſtors at Runimede, in leaving all 
the caſtles in John's hands, they now turned out the governors of all the conſiderable 
caſtles in England”, committing the cuſtody thereof to the moſt aſſured of their 
party * Thus Richard de Grey was made governor of Dever-caftle, and warden of 
the Cinque Ports, Hugh Bigod was appointed conſtable of the Tower of London ; 
the caſtle of Minton was entruſted to the earl of Leicefter, though a foreigner ; that 
of Bridgenorth to Peter de Montfort, thoſe of Corfe and Sberburn to Stephen Lon- 
gueſper; thoſe of Exeter, Saliſbury, Wincheſter, Porceflre, Oxford, Hereford, Notting- 
ham, and Scarborough, were diſpoſed of in the ſame manner. They next diſplaced 
the ſheriffs and eſcheators9: and appointed ſome of their own number to be guar- 
dians of all the counties; thus poſſeſſing themſelves of almoſt all the civil and mili- 
tary power in the kingdom. | | | 

In theſe circumſtances it was dangerous for any to declare openly againſt their 
proceedings, or to tefuſe the oath of obedience to their ordinances , for the glory of 
God, the honour of the church, the ſervice of the king, and the benefit of the realm: a 
ſpecious addition, deſigned only to amuſe people, but which afterwards ferved thoſe 
who took it againſt their will, to diſpute its obligation, when they ſaw them take 
meaſures contrary to their pretences. Prince Edward oppoſed them all he could: 


but was forced at laſt to ſwear; and had four of their confidents ** impoſed upon 


Rot. Pat. 42 H. III. m. 6. n. 18. and m.4. 8 The oath which theſe new governors took, was 
and m. 11. Of to keep the caſtles for the uſe of the king and his 


The four were Roger earl Mareſchal, Hugh heirs, and not to give them up without an order of 


Bigod, the earl of Warwick, and John Manſel. the majority of thoſe great men, who had been choſen 

3 The fifteen ſworn of the king's council were for his council: and this form of oath was to continue 

the archbiſhop of Canterbxry, the biſhop of Wor- for twekie years. The oaths of other officers obliged. 

ceſter, the earls of Leiceſter, Glouceſter, Hereford, them, likewiſe, to obſerve the orders of the council. 

Mareſchal, Richmond, Albemarle, and Warwick, Rot, Pat. 42 H. III. n. 6. Ls, 

Jon Manſel, Jobn Fitz Geffrey, Peter de Montfort, 9 Ib. m. 1. 19 Chron, T. Wiel. Fabian's 
chard ae Grey, Roger de Mortimer, and James de Chron. p · 63- i f | — 

, :1 Theſe were John de Baliol, John de Grey, 

A. Paris, p. 971. S Chron. T. Viies. Stephen de Longueſpie, and Roger de Mould or Mon- 

Pat. 42 H. VI. m.4. m. 7. 7 Rot. Pat. talto, Annal. Burton, p. 411. 


42 H. III. m. 8. Amal. Burton, p. 416. him 
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him for his councellors. John earl Warenne ſtood out ſome time, but was forced to 
— and though Henry, ſon of Richard king of the Romans, pleaded in excuſe TDI. 


of his not taking it, that he had no lands in the kingdom, but what he held at the 
will of his father, he was only allowed a reſpite of forty days to conſult him on the 
ſubje&t*, It was propoſed to a convocation of the clergy of England, then held at - 
Oxford; four biſhops being deputed to draw them into an engagement, for adhering 
to the barons, and obſerving their ordinances : but they excuſed themſelves from do- 
ing ſo, and were too great a body to be treated in a way of compulſion or menace. 
The magiſtrates of London ſeem, however, to have been wrought upon by the ſame 
terror, which affected others, to come into meaſures, which they did not approve. 
The earls of Leiceſter and Mareſchal, John Fitz Geffrey, and others of the twelve 
peers (as they were called) choſen by the barons, came, on July 23, to Guild- hall, 
where the mayor, aldermen, and common- council were aſſembled: and producing a 
writing, with labels, to which were affixed the ſeals of the king, the prince, and many 
of the nobility, they deſired that repreſentative body of the city to put, likewiſe, their 
common ſeal to the inſtrument; which contained the articles lately paſſed at Oxford, 
empowering twenty-four noblemen to reform the realm, and obliging all perſons to 
obſerve their ordinances. The mayor and citizens, conſulting together, deſired to be 
excuſed, till they could ſpeak to the king, and learn his pleaſure: but the lords 
peremptorily refuſed to allow them any time; and were ſo well ſerved by the agents 
they employed among them, that the city ſeal was at laſt put to the writing, and the 
mayor, with ſeveral others, ſwore to obſerve the ordinances ; with a ſaving of their 
allegiance to the king, and the preſervation of the franchiſes of the city. 

IT was not yet known, what thoſe ordinances for reforming the ſtate of the realm 
were, to which every body was forced to ſwear; thoſe who made them taking care 
to keep moſt of them ſecret, on account of the dangerous condition of the earl of 
Glouceſter's health, and not daring to publiſh them till he was recovered. There was, 
however, one regulation publick enough ; as enjoining the regular meeting of parlia- 
ments thrice a year, on February 3, June 1, and Oftober 6, and as often as the king's 
council (the members whereof were always to be preſent) ſhould order, to treat of 
the important affairs of the realm: but in caſe of common buſineſs, the parliament 
appointed a committee of twelve to attend whenever the council ſhould convene 
them; engaging beforehand to ratify all their reſolutions.” This ſcheme was intro- 
duced under the pretence of ſaving charges to the counties: but it was probably 
adopted out of an apprehenſion, that a full repreſentation would not long approve the 
meaſures of the faction; which began already to give great diſcontent. It was not 
for their intereſt, to extricate the king from any of his difficulties; they had pro- 
miſed him an aid, that they might get the eaſier into power: but when they had it 
in their hands, they made only a ſhow of treating about a ſupply; and the parliament 
broke up without granting any. re Kb tr 


Ix is the fate, of ill-gotten power to be ever precarious, and of all that are poſſeſſed 4: P. 12 59. 
of it, to be under terrible apprehenfions of loſing it on every ſlight occaſion: ſuch was 7 
the caſe of the ruling barons, ' when they heard, that Richard king of the Romans ofthe Romans, 


was coming over into England. They dreaded the credit he had with the commons 5 


of Eng land, and preſently imagined his deſign was to oppoſe their meaſures, and to re- payed pro- 
inſtate the king in thoſe prerogatives, which belonged to him, as inherent in the 3 


crown, but of which they had deprived him, by arrogating the exerciſe thereof to 
themſelves. Full of theſe notionss, they diſpatched the biſhop of Morcgſter, with 
other deputies, to meet him at S. Omer, and demand the reaſon of his coming over, 
and an account of the time he propoſed to ſtay: very extraordinary demands to be 
. Paris, p. 974.95. Eebian, ib.” Lib. De antig. Id fol. 46, 47. 1 Port p. 685, 
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Hexey Ill. made of their king's brother, and of an earl of Cornwall, ſuperiour to any of them in 


EY IO 
A. D. 1259. 


Treaty of 


peace with 


France. » 4@ 


quality and eſtate. They inſiſted further, that he ſhould ſwear to obſerve the pro- 
viſions of Oxferd, meaning probably the powers veſted in the twelve peers choſen by 
that parliament, rather than the regulations they were empowered to make for re- 
forming the ſtate of the realm; to which, as not having been yet ſettled or publiſhed, 
it would have appeared an inſupportable grievance to exact an oath of implicite obe- 
dience. It is ſtrange, that they ſhould lay ſuch a ſtreſs on the ſecurity of an unreaſon- 
able oath, in thoſe days, when it was ſo eaſy and uſual to get abſolution from it by the 

papal authority: hut perhaps they inſiſted on it, in hopes that Richard would refuſe 
it, as a violence and indignity inconſiſtent with his imperial dignity. He accordingly 
refuſed to comply with any of their demands: and they having recourſe to the po- 
pular cry againſt foreigners, gave out publickly, that he was bringing over with him 
his half- brothers, in order to reſettle them by force in England. This ſurmiſe ſeems 
to have been without any foundation: but it ſerved well enough to engage the Cingue 
Ports to obey their orders for fitting out a fleet to ſtop his paſſage at ſea; and they 
drew down a great body of forces to the ſea-coaſt to oppoſe his landing. Richard's 
deſign was, the raiſing of money among his vaſſals in England”, to ſecond the mea- 
ſures which the pope was taking underhand, to bring all the German princes into his 
intereſt: and as this could not be done without his going over in a peaceable man- 
ner, that neceſſity forced him at laſt to ſubmit, ſo far as to promiſe he would take 
the oath required, if his brother ſhould order him to do ſo, when he was in England, 
and would bring with him only a few attendants. After this agreement, he landed, 
on January 27, at Dover with his queen, two German counts, three of their knights, 
and eight of his own: and proceeding to Canterbury, was there called upon by R:- 
chard. earl of Gleuceſter to take the ſame cath that the king and prince Edward had 
done before; which he took by one of his knights, ſwearing on his ſoul, as earl of 
Cornwall, This affront made the German noblemen ſoon. leave him, -and return to 
their own country with indignation: and though Richard was magnificently received, 
on February 1, at Londen; yet finding nothing agreeable to him about court, he ſoon 
retired into Corneal, to live cheap, and to raiſe a ſupply of m for his ſervice i in 
Germany. 

E1GuT days after this prince's entry into London, one of the three parliaments, 
appointed by the barons to meet annually, was held at Vęſminſter: the earl of Lei- 
ce/ter was preſent at its opening; being come from France, with the dean of Bourge;, 
to report the articles of the treaty of peace, to which Lœuis IX. had agreed, more 
out of a principle of equity, than any political conſideration. This reſolution of his 
was contrary to the opinion of his privy council ; who thought he ought rather to 


have employed the opportunity offered him by the troubles of England, for the re- 


ducing of Guienne, and driving the Engliſb quite out of France; repreſenting it as an 
enterprize of no great difficulty, and which could ſcarce fail of ſucceſs. The prin- 


cipal articles of the treaty had been adjuſted 3 near a year before, more to the ad- 


vantage of Henry than could well be expected in the ſituation of his affairs: but the 
earl, being one of the commiſſioners appointed by the barons, after they got into 


power, to put the laſt hand to it, had created ſome difficulties, which prevented its 


final concluſion. The articles being read and approved in parliament“, the earls of 
Leicgſter and Glouceſter, Jobn Manſel, Peter de Savoie, and Robert Wallerand were 
ſent, on April 1, to France, empowered to ſign them, and carrying with them the 


king's reſignation of Normandie, and other provinces which he was to give up by the 


treaty. Henry's two ſons, his brother Richard king of the Romans, and his ſiſter 


Eleanor counteſs of Leiceſter, were, by one of the. articles, to give up likewiſe all claim 


M. Mum. p. 366. * Rymer, i. 62. Jb. 666. I. min. Chron, T. Wikes, .. + M. 
Paris, p. 986, 987. 1 | - Wo | 
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for themſelves and their poſterity to thoſe countries: this was what Simon de Mont- Henzy III. 


thoſe provinces might, together with the crown of England, deſcend to his children 
by her, or to their poſterity. The king had, beſides his ſoris Edward and Edmund, 
xt daughters ſill living, the one queen of Scotland, the other on the point of be- 


ing married to John, the eldeſt ſon of "John duke of Bretagne: Richard king of the 
O 


Romans had three ſons, Henry, Edmund, and Richard, alſo living; ſo that Eleanor s 
claim was not very likely to take effect in the order of nature, and ſhe would ſcarce 
have made a difficulty of quitting it (at a time when there was more danger of loſing 
Gaſcogne, than proſpect of recovering Normandie had not her huſband thought it 
near enough to ſerve for a pretence to his own ambitious deſigns. Whether this 
objection opened the earl of Gloucefter's eyes, and convinced him of Leicgſter's views 
upon the crown of England, a violent quarrel broke out between them on the oc- 
caſion: and though it was made up for a time by the mediation of friends, yet their 
reconciliation doth not ſeem to have been hearty and entire. 

MoxTroRT's pride and reſolution to purſue his views on the crown, made him 


ſtill obſtinate in refuſing his conſent to his wife's ceſſion of her claim to the tranſ- 


marine territories, which her brother was to reſign: and the other four embaſſadors 


were forced to uſe their inſtances with the king of France to accept, inſtead 


thereof *, a ſecurity from Henry, to indemnify him from all claims that might be made 
by his ſiſter Eleanor counteſs of Leiceſter and her children. This expedient ſatisfied 


Louis: but it ſeems not to have been agreeable to Montfort; who took the party of 
ſtaying behind in France*, when the other embaſſadors returned home to give an 
account of their negotiation in a parliament of the nobility, which ſeems to have met 
ſoon after Eafter. The articles being there read and conſidered, were unanimouſly 


approved: and, on May 20, the treaty itfelf was figned and ratified by the king ; the 
earls of Hereford and Albemarle ſwearing in his name to obſerve it duely. Oaths to 


the ſame effect were taken by the princes Edward and Edmund; who delivered, at 
the ſame time, the like releaſes of their claim to Normandie and other provinces, as 
had been given by their father. Thoſe provinces were 3 Anjou, Le Maine, Touraine, 
and Poitou: and, in conſideration of this ceſſion, Lcuis conveyed to Henry all the 
rights belonging to the kings of France in the Limouſin, Perigort, and Quercy, except 
the homages of his brothers, if they held any thing in thoſe counties. Fane, wife 
to Alphonſo count of Poitiers, enjoyed, as heireſs of Raimond the laſt count of T! oulouſe, 


ſome lands in the laſt of thoſe provinces, and all the Agenois; the had likewiſe, by a 


grant of Louis, a title to all Saintonge, beyond the Charente, for her life: but when 
theſe ſhould, by her death, fall into the crown of France, they were likewiſe to be 
conſigned to the king of England; who was, in the mean time, to receive from Louis 


an annuity in money, amounting to the full yearly revenue of the Agenois. Henry 


was to do an homage lige to the king of France, for the territories given him by the 
treaty, as well as for Bourdeaux, Bayone, Gaſcogne, and all his other lands in France; 
which were to be held by him and his heirs, as peers of France, and dukes of Gui- 
enne ; and the ſervices of the counties of Bigorre, Armagnac, and Fezenſac, were to 
be ſettled by an amicable inquiſition. All forfeitures, either for defaults of renewing 
homage, or on account of depredations, were remitted: and Lowrs was to pay Henry 
at ſix payments, three in a year, by equal portions, as much money as would ſerve to 
maintain 500 knights for two years: but to prevent this money being too ſerviceable 
for the relief of the latter's neceſſities, the barons, who had now the king abſolutely 


in their power, took care to have a proviſion made, that it ſhould not be employed, 


unleſs for the ſervice of God and the church, and for the benefit of England, by the 
diſpoſal of perſons choſen by the king and the barons. As this treaty contained the 
Fymer, i. 68 1. M. Magm. p. 36 3 Rymer, i. 675678, 685, 669. 

| : Wy” ceſſion 
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the laſt, oppoſed, becauſe it might happen in proceſs of time, that T2. 
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Hexzv III. ceſſion of ſeveral provinces on both ſides, it was to be confirmed upon oath by the 

| > 4 eſtates of both realms: and this confirmation was to be renewed every ten years; 
the chief deſign of Louis in it being, to ſettle a laſting peace between France and 
England. 

H. de Weng- * 1s peace rendering Henry ſecure from all apprehenſions on the ſide of France, 

on choſen left him no ſubject ſo fit to employ his thoughts, as the means of getting out of the 

OP ON Len 

don holds his hands of the barons; who had violently uſurped his royal prerogative, and now go- 

_ verned him and his realms at their pleaſure. Had thoſe pretended reformers of the 

ccnmendar. tate really meant the good of the nation, they would ſcarce have turned Henry de 
Wengham out of his poſt of chancellor, or have removed from his ſeat in the king's 
council, a man of his knowledge, judgment, prudence, probity, and merit; ac- 
compliſhments which had gained him the general eſteem of the world, and qualified 
him to have been exceeding uſeful in carrying on the propoſed reformation, He 
had, upon the exile of Aymer de Valence, been choſen biſhop of Wincheſter by the 
monks of S. S1ithun : but was too wiſe a man to accept of an irregular election to a 
ſee, that was as yet full, and which Aymer, being ſoon after conſecrated by the pope, 

vas in the courſe of law to repoſſeſs. Henry's great merit was not long neglected; 

being, on Thurſday, June 3o, choſen unanimouſly by the chapter of S. Paul's to the 
ſee of London, and empowered by the king to hold all his other eccleſiaſtical pre- 
ferments*, the patronage whereof belonged to the * in commendam with his 
' biſhoprick. 

As this is the firſt inſtance that appears in our records of the grant of a commendam 
by the royal authority, it may be proper to obſer ve, that, according to the maxims and 
practice of the primitive church, a biſhop was ſuppoſed to have made a marriage- 
contract with his church, and could not hold any other eccleſiaſtical preferment with 
it, without being guilty of a ſpiritual bigamy. There were, however, ſome extra- 
ordinary caſes, in which the adminiſtration of a vacant ſee was committed to a biſhop, 
who poſſeſſed another by title: but there are no inſtances in which a biſhop con- 
tinued, after his conſecration, to enjoy any. leſs dignity or benefice, except ſome- 
times the ſuperintendance of an abbey, which might be uſeful for the inſtruction of 
his clergy, to whom ſuch convents ſerved as ſeminaries. Pope Alexander III. thought 
fit to paſs a decree to this effect, declaring all the benefices, poſſeſſed by a biſhop elect, 
to be abſolutely vacant from the time of his conſecration, or if he deferred it, from 
three months after he had received his bulls of confirmation. This conſtitution 
was adopted into the canon law 3: and as the popes claimed a power of over-ruli 
that law whenever they pleaſed, and of diſpenſing with it in all caſes, hence ſoon 
aroſe a multitude of thoſe diſpenſations, called in England Commendams, for holding 
during a certain term of years, or for life, the benefices enjoyed by a perſon, before 
he was promoted to the epiſcopal dignity, It is very probable, that theſe papal diſ- 
penſations were confined to benefices in the gift of eccleſiaſtical bodies or perſons, 
over whoſe rights the popes exerciſed the fame abſolute power, as. they did over the 
canons of the church, and did not allow biſhops to retain any that were of lay-pa- 
tronage; it being a maxime in the eccleſiaſtical law, and Mill an article * of the liber- 
ties of the Gallican church, that a pope cannot in any caſe derogate from the right 
of a lay-patron, either by hindering and preventing his preſentation, or by admitting 
reſignations or exchanges of * to his prejudice. Hence the lay-patron's conſent 


8 "I R p. 367. intus, dated Fuly 18, allowing Henry to hold them fo 
were 'the deaneries of 8. Martin le long as the pope would daf 

Grand n in London and Totten-hall in Litchfield dioceſe, not to preſent another perſon to any of them ſor that 

the churches of Emvillers, being the prebend of time. 
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* > in ſuch caſes previouſly neceſſary to papal diſpenſations, the king granted a HNA III. 
_— 8 de — hold all ſuch dignities and benefices in the pa- Zip 
« tronage of the crown as he was poſſeſſed of at the time of his promotion to the ſee of 
« London, for ſo long a time as ſhould be indulged him by the pope: he could do 
what he would with his own rights, but did not take upon him to diſpoſe of thoſe 
belonging to other lay-patrons. As theſe could not be taken away but by their own 
act, and were not liable to be invaded, either by the plenitude of the papal power, 
or by the royal prerogative, it is not eaſy to imagine, by what fetch in law the crown. 
ſhould come, in proceſs of time, to grant commendams for livings, not in its own gift, 
but in the donation of other lay-patrons. Our lawyers, ever ingenious in findin 
out querks to defeat the ſubject of his rights, may perhaps account for this practice, 
if not by reaſon, at leaſt by ſome precedent or other, drawn from the inexhauſtible 
fund of deciſions and reports, which the reigns of arbitrary, as well as juſt, princes, 
and the ſentences of corrupt, as well as upright, judges, have furniſhed, in a courſe of 
ages, ſince the time we are ſpeaking of, when Commendams were firſt granted. | 
Wuen the reſolution was firſt taken for reforming the ſtate of the realm, by the Froceedingsof 
advice of twelve of the king's council, and as many barons, it was propoſed, that the four reform- 
reformation ſhould be made before Chriſimas following: and then the extraordinary ing barons. 
powers veſted in them would have ceaſed of courſe, when the purpoſes were an- 
ſwered, for which they had been created. Thoſe powers were a deviation from the 
conſtitution, and on that account generally diſagreeable to the nation: but the re- 
forming barons, being got into power, did not care to part with it; made * ordinances 
fit only for preſerving it by force for twelve years; and took all the meaſures they 
could to render it perpetual. They had taken great care 'to. fill 3 all poſts in the 
houſhold, all places of truſt, and all offices of ſtate, with their own creatures; to 
model the king's council and the judges to their mind; to put the power of coun- 
ties, and the government of all the caſtles of the-crown, into the hands of the moſt 
truſty of their party; and were maſters of all the military force, as well as of all the 
civil authority, in the kingdom: but they ſeemed utterly to negle& the main point 
of making ordinances for the good of the nation. This negle& was at firſt excuſed 
by the ſickneſs of the earl of Gloucefter ; but it ſtill continued for a good while after 
his recovery: and when they conſulted upon the matter, they could not agree 
among themſelves; having probably different views, and many of them not ap- 
proving thoſe of the earl of Leiceſter. A new quarrel broke out on this occaſion 
between the two earls !; high' words paſſed between them: and the former not 
coming into the meaſures propoſed by the latter, Montfort charged him with waver- 
ing and unſteadineſs in his conduct, and went to France in a fury. This breach, be- 
tween two of the principal leaders of the party, threatening a diſſolution of the whole 
confederacy, the earl of Hereford, and other noblemen in the marches of Wales, in- 
terpoſed to make it up; preſſed Glhuceſter to be reconciled to Leicefter, to invite him 
back, and to comply with his meaſures, inſinuating that they muſt elſe declare againſt 
him: but all they ſeem to have gained was, the former earl's giving orders for keep- 
ing every thing quiet in his own territories, to which theirs were contiguous, | 
THe nation all this while received no benefit from any proceedings of theſe re- 
forming barons; who minding only their own intereſt 5, diſpoſed of all the royal re- 
venue at their pleaſure; diſtributed all the king's wards and eſcheats among them- 
ſelves; and filled all the churches, in the gift of the crown, with their own children 
and relations. Their judges went on, as others had done before them, in oppreſſing 
people with exceſſive fines, amercements, and impriſonments“: and the Londoners 
complained of the privileges of the city being invaded by Hugh Bigod. This new 
© Rymbr,i. 654. Pas. 42 H. III. m.6, . gm p. 391. * M. Paris, p. 987. M. Weſtm. 
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chief juſticiary, holding an eyre at S. Saviour's in Southwark, had ſummoned them, 
out of their liberties, to appear before him; and calling them to accompt for the tolls 
taken at the Bridge-gate, tried their right by a Surrey jury: and not content with this 
breach of their privileges, he had come to Guild-hall, and held pleas there, contrary 
to the cuſtoms of the city; puniſhing the bakers, for the lightneſs of their bread, 
with the tumbrel, inſtead of the pilory, which was the legal puniſhment. The au- 
thority of a rightful king is bounded by the law, which provides a remedy for the 
ſubject in caſe of any grievance: but the powers of the twenty-four reformers were 
unlimited; they were new; and the law had not pointed out any method of redreſs 
againſt the oppreſſions of a ſet of governors unknown before, whoſe wills were abſo- 
lute, and whoſe ordinances every body was ſworn implicitly to obey. The nation 
in general ſuffered ſo much, and was ſo uneaſy in this ſituation, that when the par- 
liament met, on Oober 13, at Weſtminſter, the whole body of knights of the ſhires 
throughout England complained to prince Edward, to the earl of Glouceſter, and 
others who had been ſworn of the king's council at Oxford, of the proceedings and 
impoſitions of the barons; repreſenting, that they had done nothing, as they pre- 
tended, for the good of the realm; that all their proceedings were calculated for their 
own private advantage, and to do the king all the miſchief they could; and unleſs 
there was a ſpeedy amendment, ſome meaſures ought to be taken for reſuming the 
powers, with which they had been entruſted. The prince on his part replied, that 
he had taken an oath at Oxford againſt his will, and yet was ready to keep it, and 
expoſe his life for the good of the ſtate and nation, according to the tenor thereof: 
but ſignified withall to the barons, who had been ſworn of the council, that if they 
did not perform what they had undertaken under the like obligation, he was re- 
ſolved to ſtand by the gentlemen of the kingdom to the laft drop of his blood, and 
force them to make good their engagements. 


Tuis obliged the barons to publiſh their proviſions* ; which were ſoon after 


drawn up in letters patent to be proclaimed for the information, rather than the bene- 


fit, of the nation. The moſt material of them ** reſtrained juſtices in their eyres 
from trying perſons for accidental deaths, but only for murders feloniouſly com- 
«© mitted; ſubjected bailiffs (that, having no lands or tenements of their own, with- 
drew without accompting to their lords) to an attachment of their bodies; and 
* farmers, that committed waſte on the houſes, woods, and lands they rented, to the 
e payment of damages; and provided, as well for heirs of full age having ſeifin of 
* their lands without waſte, and for meſne lords having the cuſtody of the eſtates 
held of them, as againſt purchaſes, made by religious houſes, of ſuch eſtates, to 
* the loſs of the lords ſervices.” The reſt either related to the allowing of longer 
days of anſwer in ſome pleas, and an abatement of fines and amercements laid by 
Juſtices itinerant, and ſheriffs in two or three caſes 3, or provided for the caſe of per- 
ſons in their ſuits of court, and attendance at the ſheriffs' turns ; giving them a re- 
medy in the king's court, in caſe they ſhould be diſtrained on without reaſon. Such 
were the trifling regulations, produced by the twenty-four wiſe pretenders to ſettle 
the ſtate of the realm, after raifing the expectation of the world by a pompous parade 
of the mighty matters they were to do for reforming it; after conſults together for a 
year and a half; after the moſt ſolemn and ſtrict enquiries into all the grievances of 
the nation, particularly into the oppreſſions which any perſons had ſuffered from the 
Pottovins. Can any reaſonable man think theſe a ſufficient ground to juſtify ſuch ir- 


regular and dangerous meaſures, as putting the whole adminiſtration into the hands 


Annal. Burton, p. 427. * Ib. p. 428, 436. common ſummons of juſtices itinerant, or laid on 
Rot. Pat. 44 H. III. n. 17. d. and m. 15. villages, when though all of twelve years old did not 
* Theſe were that no fines ſhould be taken for a attend, there were ſtill enough that did fo, to make 
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faction, as making the king himſelf their ſubject, and forcing him to ſwear Hznny III. 
2 Pi their orders, as altering the conſtitution itſelf, and changing the nature T8 


of the government from a monarchy to an oligarchy? there was not one of theſe pro- 
viſions, but the king would have readily made, upon the firſt remonſtrance of a par- 
liament, or the leaſt ſuggeſtion to himſelf, that theſe little mitigations of the rigour 
of the law would have been uſeful or agreeable to the nation: but this would nat 
have anſwered the purpoſes of the faction. The great lords wanted to get the admi- 
niſtration entirely into their own hands: and getting by force to be entruſted with 
unlimited powers, abuſed them to gratify their own paſſions, and to ſerve their pri- 
vate intereſts. They had turned out all the king's miniſters, but proſecuted none; 
they hade made the ſtrifteſt inquiſitions into grievances, and yet found no particular 
ſubject of complaint, but what aroſe from the ordinary courſe of the law; it was their 
intereſt to beſpatter the king's government, in order to recommend and eſtabliſh their 
own, yet there doth not appear the leaſt reaſon to arraign his conduct: and whoever 
reflects coolly on all theſe proceedings, will ſee reaſon enough to form an advantageous 
opinion of the juſtice, equity, and gentleneſs of Henry's adminiſtration, and a very ill 
one of the deſigns of the faction. | 

THe regulations abovementioned being openly read, on Friday, October 24, in 
Weſtminſter-hall, in the preſence of the king, and the nobility, archbiſhop Boniſace, 
aſſiſted by nine other biſhops, denounced an excommunication againſt all that in- 
fringed them: and the parliament breaking up, Henry prepared for his voyage to 
France, in order to execute the late treaty ; neither the money, he was to receive for 


the maintenance of 500 knights being to be paid *, nor the provinces granted him, to 


be put into his poſſeſſion, till he had done homage to Louis. As the reforming 
barons ſtill retained their powers, and he was forced to act by their direction, it was 
no wonder he left the regency of the realm, during his abſence, neither to his ſon, nor 
his brother: but committed it to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhop of Vor- 
cefter, Roger and Hugh Bigod, and Philip Baſſet ; all of them as yet engaged in the 
meaſures of the faction. To get out of their hands, it was proper for the king to be 
well with his people: and a common hall of London being held, on November 5, at 
S. Paul's croſs, he went thither to take leave of the city; aſſuring the citizens, at the 
ſame time, of his conſtant affection and reſolution to maintain their privileges. He 
gave them, likewiſe, a new one, which was very agreeable to them, after having ſuf- 
fered much by the greedineſs and extortion of lawyers, who, in pleas of nouvel diſ- 


ſeihin, took care to ſecure a part of the tenements ſued for to themſelves. They were 
_ exempted by them from the obligation of having a lawyer in any plea whatever, in the 


huſtings, or other courts, of the city, as was uſed in pleas of the crown, and ſuits for 
lands and tenements: but every citizen, as well the plaintiff as defendant, was to ſet 
forth and plead his own cauſe before the . which being certified of the ſtate of 
the fact, was to pronounce judgment accordingly, The king leaving London on 
November 7, failed on the 130 of that month for Bourdeaux ; having given orders for 


making a new broad ſeal, and omitting the titles of duke of Normandie and count of 
Anjou; which was done before Chriſtmas. | 


| WHATEvER affairs the king had in Guienne, or meaſures to take for the entering I eaty with 
into poſſeſſion, or for regulating the government, of the provinces yielded to him by France exe- , 
the late treaty, he ſoon diſpatched them: and haſtening to Paris, did homage there _ 


in the king's garden to Louis, on December 4, the Thurſday after S. Andrew. It 
had been ſtipulated in the treaty, that 15,000 marks ſterling (part of the 134, ooo 
livres Tournois, at which the maintenance of 500 knights for two years was valued, 
and of the money that was to be paid to Henry) ſhould remain in the hands of Louis; 
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till the diſpute with Simon Montfort and Eleanor counteſs of Leiceſter was accom- 
modated. That ſum caſily removed all the difficulties and ſcruples, which the lat- 
ter made about renouncing her own and her children's claim to Normandie, and the 
other provinces yielded to France: and ſhe joined with the earl in quitting it, the 
fame day that Henry did his homage. Richard king of the Romans, and his ſon 
Henry, had given the like releaſes of their claim before; as appears from the ſeveral 
inſtruments ſtill preſerved in the king of France's T. reſor de Chartres. 


Tuus were the principal articles of peace executed; yet Henry was detained at 
WS > i. 


Alliance with 
Bretagne. 


Paris, till after Chriſtmas, by another treaty ; which had been ſet on foot ſome time 
before, for a marriage * between his ſecond daughter Beatrix, and John the eldeſt 
ſon of John I. duke of Bretagne. The duke had inſiſted upon the honour of Rich- 
mond's being granted to his fon: it had formerly been for ſeveral ſucceſſions in his 


family, but was now poſſeſſed by Peter de Saucie. This nobleman, who derived all 


he had from Henry's bounty, refuſing to reſign his grant of that honour, the king 
was forced to ſettle on the young couple an annuity of 2000 marks, payable half 
yearly at his exchequer ; till he provided them an eſtate in land of equal value, either 
in France or England. Upon this aſſurance, the marriage was concluded, and Henry 
engaged to ſtay at Paris, till it ſhould be ſolemnized about the feaſt of S. Hilary at 
Compeigne* : but this deſign was prevented by a more melancholy ſolemnity, the fu- 
neral of Louis, the eldeſt ſon of the king of France, at Royaumont, This promiſing 
young prince, about ſixteen years of age, who was on the point of being married to an 
infanta of Caſtille, died on one of the laſt days of the year: and the court going into 
mourning on that occaſion, the marriage propoſed was deferred till two days after 
his interment, and was then celebrated at S. Denis. Henry fet out from thence on 


January 25, intending to proceed directly to England, and took his ſon-in-law with 


The king's 
jealouſy of 
prince Ed- 
ward and the 
earl of Lei- 


cefler. 


him, in order to confer upon him the order of knighthood, on October 13, one of 
the feaſts of Edward the Confeſſor : but was ſtopped ſome time at S. Omer, by intelli- 
gences or ſuggeſtions which made him doubt of his own ſafety. 

Tux popular cry againſt foreigners was ſtill induſtriouſly propagated in England, 
though there were none left in the kingdom, beſides thoſe who were engaged in the 
meaſures of the faction, which pretended the greateſt zeal for ex pelling them: the 
chief of theſe were Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter, and the queen's uncles Boni- 

face and Peter de Savoie. Simon, being at the head of the clamorous party, had free 
liberty to do whatever he pleaſed, and might increaſe the number of foreigners with- 
out raiſing any jealouſy in the nation; he had employed the money lately received for 
his wife's ceſſion of her claim to Normandie, in levying a body of French troops; and 
before Henry got to the ſea- ſides, had tranſported them over from W:tſand, by the 
king of France's licence, into England. This raiſed in Henry a ſtrong ſuſpicion of 
that nobleman's ill deſigns: but he was much more alarmed by the malicious in- 
ſinuations made him, by evil-defigning perſons, to the prejudice of prince Edward, 
as if he was imbarked in a conſpiracy with the faction to dethrone his father. 
There had lately happened an unlucky quarrel hetween the prince and the earl of 
Glouceſter ; the occaſion whereof is not mentioned: and both coming to the parlia- 


ment, or great council, of the nobility, held as uſual after the Chriſtmas holidays, 


were for lodging in Londen with their followers*, which attended them in great num- 


bers; as the practice had been ſince the proviſions of Oxford. The mayor, appre- | 


henGve of ſome miſchief. that might. enſue, applied to the regency for inſtructions, 
how to act in the affair: and, upon conſulting with Richard king of the Romans, it 
was reſolved, that neither the prince, nor the earl, nor any that adhered to either, 
ſhould be admitted within the walls; that all the . except that at the bridge, 
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city. They interpoſed, likewiſe, with the parties, and ſucceeded ſo far as to prevent the 
quarrel's breaking out into any exceſs; but there was no hindering particular noble- 
men from declaring themſelves on one ſide or the other. It was natural for Simon de 
Montfort, an artful man, whoſe breach with the earl of Glouceſter was irreconcileable, 
to eſpouſe, on this occaſion, the party of his nephew, and to make him thoſe viſits and 
profeſſions, which might reaſonably be expected from a perſon ſo nearly related to 
him by affinity : but this ſeems to be all the colour and foundation for the malevolent 
ſuggeſtions againſt prince Edward. The queen, governed entirely by her uncles, is 
ſaid to be the chief perſon ' that inſtilled ſuch notions into the king; who was fo 
poſſeſſed by them, that he durſt not paſs over into England, till he had raiſed a body 
of forces for his ſecurity. But he ſoon diſmiſſed them all, except a few knights, upon 
being convinced of the falſehood of the charge, by the letters of his brother, and 
others of the nobility in whom he moſt confided; who agreed in aſſuring him of 
the prince's duty and fidelity. | F 
HENRY, made eaſy on this ſubject, croſſed the ſea at the latter end of April: and 
coming on the laſt day of that month to London, lodged in the biſhop's palace, He 
had not yet got the better of his late jealouſy of the prince, ſo far as not to ſhew a 
manifeſt preference in favour of the earl of Glouceſter; allowing him, with his fol- 
lowers, to lodge within the city; whilſt the king of the Romans returned to his palace 
at Weſtminſter, and the prince, with the carl of Leiceſter, were quartered at 8. John's, 
Clerkenwell. The prince, conſidering this diſtinction as the remains of his father's 
jealouſy, felt no ſmall uneaſineſs on that account; and the more, becauſe he could 
not be admitted to Henry's preſence (notwithſtanding the mediation of ſome great 
men) to make his defence againſt the charge of his enemies. But about a fort- 
night after the king's arrival, all the nobility being aſſembled in his preſence at 
S. Paul's, the prince appeared there ; maintaining his innocency, and offering to ſtand 
to the judgment of his father and uncle the king of the Romans; ſince he did not 
look upon the barons as his peers, and was not ſubject to their cogniſance and judi- 
cature, In fact, he vindicated himſelf, and refuted the ſuggeſtions of thoſe who had 
5 miſrepreſented him, with ſo much clearneſs, that they were quite confounded. This 
i produced a perfect reconciliation with the king and queen; which was celebrated 
| with great rejoicings: and Henry removed to his palace at Weſtminſter, with ſo full a 
= confidence in his ſon, that the earl of Albemarle dying ſoon after, he gave him the 
wardſhip of his heirs, and the cuſtody of his vaſt eſtate. 028 | 
'TxeRE had ariſen, during the king's abſence, great animoſities between particular 
noblemen: it was with great difficulty, that they were kept from venting them in a 
turnament at Blithe, and it was owing to the prudence and influence of the Ae of 
the Romans, that they were prevailed upon to fothear breaking out into hoſtilities. 
1 There were, likewiſe, crimes of the moſt heinous nature againſt the king, perpetrated 
"BH both at home and abroad, charged upon the earl of 2 2 too enarmous for the 
f hiſtorian 3 to relate, or others to believe, unleſs they had been proyed by the plaineſt 
evidence; which was not eaſy to be procured againſt a man of the car!'s art and 
power. It was neceſſary to take ſome meaſures in theſe. cafes; and a parliament 
was called to meet on July 8, in order to terminate all differences, and allow tho carl 
to make his defence: but the heats of parties being too violent, either to admit of 
an accommodation, or proceed to a formal trial, nothing was done either at that 
meeting, or at another on October 13, to which theſe affairs were deferred. (= the 
mean time, the king of the Romans, being invited by a deputation of the German 
nobility to come over and receive the imperial crown without further oppoſition, ſet 
 * Chron. Dunflaple, p. 344. M. Weftm. p. 373% Pat. 44 H. II. . 2. . Wiſtn. 
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ſhould be kept ſhut, and well guarded, both by day and night; and for the greater Hex III. 
ſecurity, Richard, with two of the regents, ſhould lodge with their retinues in the — 
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Hexxy III. out for Germany on June 17: and prince Edward went abroad, as well to divert 


nd WO Yd 
A. D. 1260. 


himſelf in military exerciſes, as to provide for the affairs of Gaſcogne, and to ſettle 
matters with the king of Ca/tlle, Fg | 
Wulst the parliament was fitting in July, and Roger de Mortimer attending 
there, purſuant to his writ of ſummons, the caſtle of Buell, which had been com- 
mitted to his cuſtody, was, on Saturday the 17 of that month, ſurprized and taken 
by the Welſb, in breach of the truce then ſubſiſting. This act of hoftility ſubjecled 
them to an excommunication and interdict, which the archbiſhop of Canterbury, on 
Auguſt 1, ordered the biſhops of Wales to denounce againſt them, in defect of im- 
mediate reſtitution and reparation of damages: and produced, likewiſe, a general 
ſummons, iſſued the ſame day, for all the king's military tenants, to meet, on Sept. 8, 
at Shrewſbury and Cheſter, well provided for an invaſion of North-Wales, Lewellin 
prevented the ſtorm, which was ready to burſt upon him, by diſavowing the fact, 
and employing the biſhop of Bangor to ſollicite a renewal of the truce; which was 
thereupon continued to Midſummer, A. D. 1262, upon the ſame footing as that made 
at Oxford, and a proper proviſion for ſupplying the caſtles of Gannec and * Diſſert 
from time to time with victuals. Thus was a war prevented: and Henry, not 
alarmed by any diſturbance, had leiſure to entertain his fon and daughter the king 
and queen of Scotland; who came, on October 30, to his court at Vgſiminſter; 
where his brother Richard had arrived the day before from Germany. The king 
returned ſoon to Scotland: but his queen ſtaying here to lye in, was about Chriſtmas 
holidays delivered, at Windſor *, of her eldeſt daughter named Margaret, 


A. D. 1261, THe junto of barons had now been, for near three years, abſolute maſters of the 


. 
The king re- 


ſolves to re- 
ſume the go- 
vernment. 


realm, under pretence of reforming its ſtate; it was near a year and half fince 
had publiſhed their ordinances, ſuch as they were, for that purpoſe: and they ſeemed 
to think no more of the matter, or of making any further regulations ; all their mea- 


ſures being calculated for aggrandiſing themſelves, and their views directed to the 


rendering of thoſe powers perpetual, which in their deſign were only temporary. 
Theſe powers were exorbitant, and could not be perpetuated without an utter ſub- 
verſion of the conſtitution: they had abuſed them for their own private intereſts, by 
ſeizing all the royal revenue, employing it as they pleaſed, and running the crown in 


debt; by filling all places of truſt, power, and profit, ciyil and military, with their 


own creatures; and by oppreſſing all that would not truckle to their will, and be 
ſubſervient to the purpoſes of their faction. They had neither obſerved the con- 
ditions upon which thoſe powers were granted, nor anſwered the ends for which 
they had been entruſted with them; ends which, at leaſt implying a limitation of 
their powers, were expreſly delared to be the ſervice of religion, the honour of the 
king, and the good of the kingdom. The firſt of theſe ſeems to have been left entirely 
out of their care: the laſt was in an horrible confuſion, governed arbitrarily, op- 
preſſed, and not knowing where to have recourſe for juſtice; the king was become 
a mete Cypher, ſubject to their orders, acting only by their direction, ſtripped” of his 
revenbe, diveſted in effect of his royal dignity; retaining nothing of it but the name, 
and thus made a wretched figure both at home and abroad, infignificant every where; 
which could not poſſibly. be thought for his honour, He was deprived even of the 
, exerciſe of an eſſential right incident to the croyn, and i hen? from the royal 
k authority, that of doing impartial juſtice to all, and of redreſſing the wrongs of his 
aggrieved ſubjects: and when his itinerant juſtices came to hold their eyres (which 
in thoſe days uſually laſted à fortnight or three weeks) at 5 Hereford, Worcefter, and 
(ther places, they were oppoled and hindered from executing ek office. The pre 
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tence of this oppoſition was, an ordinance of the reforming barons for holding ſuch Hzx2v HL 


Boox VIL 


N only once in — 
tences of their own courts, and to debar the people from any relief againſt the op- 
preſſions of their officers, for the ſpace of a time deemed equivalent to that of a 
's life in ordinary computations, | 
Tun king, conceiving be owed it to his ſubjefts, whom he was bound in duty to 
protect, as well as to himſelf, to aſſert the rights of his crown, reſolved to reſume 
the government into his own hands: and hgnified his reſolution to the barons, 
whoſe party was now weakened by the defeftion of the earl of Glaucefter *, Philip 
Baſſet, and others, who had returned to their duty; thinking the King ill treated, and 
the power of the crown too much depreſſed. He was ſtill apprehenfive of the power 
of the faction, and for the ſecurity of his perſon, came from Windſor about Candle- 
mas, to the Tower of Londen, which he fortified: and cauſing a common hall to be 
held, 3 on Sunday, February 23, at S. Paul's croſs, an order was there made for all per- 
ſons in the city, twelve years old and upwards, to ſwear fealty to him, and after his 
death to prince Edward, before the aldermen in their ſeveral wardmotes. The 
barons, to engage the people on their fide, gave out + that Henry propoſed to exact 
unuſual talliages, and illicite impoſts from all orders of men: and the report was fo 
readily credited, that though he never entertained any ſuch defign, he was forced to 
vindicate himſcif from the aſperſion, by a-proclamation publiſhed in all parts of the 


kingdom, When their forces were aſſembled, they marched to London : and not 


being admitted by the inhabitants, encamped without the walls of the city, ready to 
begin hoſtilities, This was at a time appointed for the fitting of a parliament: and 
the great men coming thus armed with their followers, agrecable to their uſual 
practice ſince the Oxford parliament, the king ordered 5 all the knights of the ſhires 
to come thither likewiſe armed in the ſame manner. 'To prevent matters being 
carried to an extremity, a treaty was ſet on foot for an accommodation; the barons 
inſiſting on the king's compliance with the Oxford proviſions, and he abſolutely re- 
fuſing to be bound to what they did not keep themſelves. Some relaxations were 


propoſed on both fides: and it was at laſt agreed, that each ſhould name a referree, 
and thoſe two making choice of a third for an umpire, ſhould ſettle all matters in diſ- 


pute; but make no determination till prince Eduard ſhould return from abroad; 
where he was detained as yet by a turnament, wherein he came off victorious. The 
prince arrived in England ſoon after Eafter, bringing with him his uncle V. de Va- 
lence, by the conſent of the barons; which was the eaſier obtained for him, as well on 


account of the death of his brother Aymer, late biſhop of Winchefter (who, after his 


conſecration by the pope, on the laſt Trinity Sunday, coming home to recover his ſee, 
died about Micbaelmas at Paris) as of his taking an oath to maintain the proviſions of 
Mn ad punt yas mito) DOI Fil $150 200 TOs 72 
Wuxx the king took up the reſolution of enfranchiſing himſelf from the yoke of 
thoſe proviſions, he ſent to Rome for an abſolution from the oath: he had been forced 
to take, againſt his will, to obſerve them: and the pope; 7 on April aq, 'iflued a bull, 
abſolving not only the king, but the prince, the prelates, the nobility; clergy, and 
laity, from the like oath ; vacating every thing in the Oxford proviſions and ordinances, 


that intrenched on the rights of the crown; annulling all confederacies made for de- 
preſſing the royal power; and threatening all oppoſers of the tenor of this bull, with 
an excommunication of their perſons, and an interdict on their eſtates, The prince, 


though he declared he had taken the oath againſt his will, refuſed at firſt to accept 
of this diſpenſation from it; which ingratiated him much with the barons: but the 
king, receiving the bull in May, cauſed it to be read in publick and when he was, 
A. Wiftm, p. 38. * Chron. D le, p. ib, De antig. leg. ſol. 8 1. Fabian, p. 67. 
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put by the barons; inveſting in their ſicad Waker d. Merion and Philip Baſſet 
vith thoſe dignites. Henry took upon him next to make the like removes among 
the ſervants of his houſhold: changed the governors of ſome calties: and 
on July 8, that he had reſumed the government, and every every body might apply 
to him for juſtice, he nal ont thoſe to whom the fattion had committed the 
cuſtody of counties; and put in ſheriſia. and that were men of figure, in- 
tereſt, and credit in their country, The barons, apprehenfive of loſing the power 
they had lately uſurped, raiſed all the they could in ſeveral countics, to 
keep them from ſubmitting to theſe new miniſters: and, to prejudice people againſt 
them, had recourſe to lies and calumnies; ſure Ggns of a bad cane, yet the common 
artifice made uſe of by all faQions, to impoſe on the credulity of the Engh/h, 
rats ůÄ·⅛L» L tg "6e aye pm fr 
6 CO 3, PO 09 
cuſtoms, and to load them with u exactions, to depreſs 
the natives, and to bring in A2 
Enghſh. General charges, by any fads, ſeldom deſerve cre- 
dit; nor was there the leaſt colour for any of thele, but what might be inſered, either 
bringing over with him Gow France, by advice of th attend- 
of the carl of Glaucefter ) a party of foreigners for the 
is perſon, whilſt be was under apprehenſions of a plot to dethrone him, 
as hath been above-rclated, or from the count of S. Pa. lately with 
cighty knights, and as many croſs-bowmen, for his ſervice ; but this laſt had been 


ſent back i - The king, however, thought it neceſſary to guard 2gainit 
3 43 a proclamation + through the kingdom; 
4 afluring his people, that the few foreigners, who had come over with him, had 


been brought with no other deſign, than to repreis the diſturbers of his own and 
their quiet, and had done, as was well known, no injury to any body fince their 
„coming; that if he had entruſted caſtles to ſome perſons of greater power than 
&* thoſe who had the care of them before, 9 
„ do them juſtice, and to defend them againſt the ſlaviſth treatment and 
they met with from ſome of the barons, too potent for leſſer perſons to afford them 
protection; and that the putting of more conſiderable men into ſhrievaltics and 
* bailiwicks was only intended to ſecure them againſt the grievances and injuries in- 
© troduced by the former ſheriffs and bailiffs, who had been put in by the authors 
thereof, and (as he found by inqueſts taken upon oath) had forced them to illegal = 
< ſuits, and other intolcrable ſervices, to the king's, as well as their diſheriſon ; and 
if any thus put in, ſhould offer to oppreſs, or do them any injury, he would, upon 
the firſt notice, remove them ij ately, In fine, be deſued them not to be- 
* lieve the falſe and groundleſs ſuggeſtions ſpread by the diſturbers of the poblick 
+ quiet, nor miſtruſt bis good-will towards them; fince he wiſhed nothing more 
than to do them juſtice, againſt all perſons great and ſmall, and to preſerve their 
legal rights and cuſtoms; recommending to them to form their judgment, not by 
** malicious reports, but by facts as clear as the fun ; and to their own ex- 
6 perience of the juſtice of his government for forty-five years paſt, in which they 
had been bleſſed with an unuſual tranquillity, neither harrafled by wars, nor dif- 
© trelled by interdiQts; in which none had ſuffered any violence or injury from the 
© donn, nor been baniſhed illegally ; — 28 
4ſeſſions in quiet, the king having never intended, nor countenanced, any injuſtice.” 
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ſecrely in order to ſunptize him at Vin. 
of their deſign, went thither, 
relive in time to the Tower of Lanun. king relolved, 


bihop of Nor- 


b 44. x rhywbem 
quire him to reſtore the royal cailles of Scarborough and Tilabill to che king within 
2 fortnight after notice, on pain of being excommunicated, and his lands interdifted. 
Hugh refuſed to obey; but all further proceedings on the bull were flopped by ad- 
vice of the deceaſe of pope Amd; who dying on May 2 5, was, after a vacancy 
of the ſee of Rome for three months, ſucceeded, on Aug 29, by Dua IV. The 
king, deprived of the ſupport he expected from the papal authority, ſtopped ſhort in 
his meaſures: and the barons, though they had appointed 2 general meeting at 
S. Aue, to which three knights were to be 
quiet by the mediation of ſeveral diſcrete perſons, 
Bors parties knew the great their cauſe would derive from the pope's 
declaring in their favour, The barons had, from the beginning of their uſurpation 
of the tegal power, ſollicited him carneftly by their agents, to ſend over a legate, 
with inſtructions to concur with them in their meaſures, for the reformation which 
to make in the ſlate, and for ſecuring the liberties of the church: but 

did not ſucceed in their application, It was probably in concert with them, that 
archbiſhop Boniface, who had engaged in their party, taking advantage of the troubles 
of the realm, had ſummoned his ſuſfragans, with the dignitaries and regular 
of his province, to meet in a ſynod, at Merton 4, on Thurſday, 6, A. D. 1258, 
five days before the meeting of the famous parliament of Oxford: and made there 
ſeveral confticutions, much of the ſame tenor with thoſe, on which his 
Becket had formerly inſiſted. Theſe were levelled againſt lay-patronages, and the 
«+ prohibitions of ſecular courts; againſt the denial of writs for impriſoning excom- 
ömunicate perſons, and ſetting them at liberty, when taken up for contumacy, be- 
* fore ſatisſaction had been made to the church; againit invading eicher the goods 
and liberties of ecclefiaſtics, or the privileges of by ſetting guards in 
church- yards, and hindering ſuſtenance from being ſent to the refugees; againſt 
the waſte of church-goods during the vacancy of ſees and monaſteries, the diftrefles 
made by the founders of churches on ecclefiaſtics, for not doing ſoit and ſervice to 
their courts, and the hindering of ordinaries from ing the goods of in- 
teſtates at theit pleaſure,” The freedom of the church, promiſed in the coro- 
nation oath, and ſecured by the ſirſt article of Mygns Chorta, being couched in ge- 
neral terms, was extended by the clergy to all the privileges they thought fit to 
claim: but the courts of law would allow them no particular privilege, without their 
producing ſome charter, in which it was expreſly ſpecified, © The judges were 
charged with a perverſe milinterpretation of the law in that teſpect; thei a 
of attaching the perſons and goods of prelates, who did not 
in perſon, nor upon writs of quo marramo grants for 
ties they claimed, was cenſured: and it was declared by the fynod, 
** were not obliged in ſuch caſes to uſe any plea, but that of long , 
* clergy were not to be taken up, amerced, or puniſhed by ſecular judges, but re- 
* mitted to their ordinary; the prelates were all declared from the juril- 
© dition of ſecular courts, and diſcharged from appearing there upon ſummons / 
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Hover th from the king, or lay-judges: and all that oppoſed the execution of thele canons, 


4, P. 126%, _ ®* not excepting the principal 


4. P. 1262. Tux king, in the beginning of the — ä w 
nad been granted by his 


nobility, and even the king himſelf, were to be ex. 
* communicated,” 


Tust conſtitutions, claſhing with the laws of the land, and intrenching on the 
prerogative of the crown, were connived at by the barons; though they could not be 
executed without altering the courſe of juſtice, and throwing the realm into con- 
fukon ; OT e ps 
againſt them, whilſt he continued under their direftion, The clergy, either 
prompted by the faction, or encouraged by the proſpect of new troubles in the king. 
dom, thought proper to confirm them in the two provincial ſynods 
and Tir held this year, the firlt, on 
May 23, at Beverly: and added others © for ſubjedting i 
* ſiaſtical matters, to the of the ſpiritual courts; for exempting the clergy 
* from ſuing in ſecular courts for the liberties of the church ; and for 
* the laity, by eccleſiaſtical cenſutes, as well to take oaths for true anſwers 
to the interrogatories put to them in ſpiritual courts, as to ſubmit to all ; 
both cor pordl and pecuniary, canonically denounced againſt them by their prelates. 
Theſe ſynods were ſcarce broke up, when the king, irritated by their 
and reſolved to maintain the rights of his crown, as much againit the encroach- 
FF 
Heming ford, his proctor in the court of Rome, to proſecute an appeal againſt the con- 
ſtitutions they had made, contrary to the cuſtoms of the realm, ſubverſive of the li- 
berty of the law, and derogatory from the royal dignity, The death of Almander1V, 
delayed the eſſect of this appeal?; but after Urban IV. had mounted the papal 
throne, Henry s remonſtrances prevailed with him, either to annul, or to refuſe con- 
firming them, and to ſuperiede their being put in execution, 


, for ablolving him from his oath to obſerve 
the proviſions of Oxfard; for annulling thoſe proviſions; and for diſſolv ing all con- 
federacies formed to his prejudice: it was immediately iflued : in the fame terms as 
that of Al:zander; every body was admoniſhed to adhere to the king in defence of 
| his rights; and ſtrict orders given to put it in execution, This did not divert the 
king from taking all the meaſures he could, and hearkening to all the propoſals 
made him, for accommodating matters with the barons in an amicable manner ; par- 
ticularly with the earl of Lyiceſyr, who was at the head of the faftion, and the man 
whoſe deſigns Henry moſt dreaded, The carl had a mighty intereſt among the nobi- 
lity of France ; di otitin tot comey, where he was at this time, made him 
the readier to run any hazards in England. The king had agreed, the lat year, to 
refer all diſputes between them 5 to Margaret queen of France : but this reference 
came to nothing, by the carl's fault; for Henry having defired Lows, 
in February this year, to take upon him the ſame mediation, when the king of Franc: 
ſpoke to Leicaſler on the ſubject, he pretended, that though the king meant nothing 
but what was good, yet ſome of his council were averle to meaſures of peace, 
© and deſired to be exculed from entering into the propoſal. 

A TREATY, ſet on foot about the ſame time with the barons of England, ſeemed 
to promiſe a more favourable event, It was agreed, that the king of the Romons 
ſhould have the nomination of the ſherifis of counties, who were to continue in 
office till the next Michoe/mass; after which day, their fuccefiors were to be ap- 


pointed in the manner regulated by Philip Baſſet chief juſticiary, Walter de Merton 
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kluge firit infilting, that the king ſhould name the ſherid as ſreely 26 his predeceſſors 

had done; and the others, that they ſhould, for ten years to come, be put in, re- 

moved, and new ones ſubſtituted in their ſtead, provided they were of the counties, 

by the king's council, in the ſame manner that had been uſed ſince the provifions of 
Oxford. Unable to adjuſt this difference among themſeluer, they wrote jointiy, pur- 
ſuant to the agreement, on January 2, to the king of the Romans to decide the point: 

| and this prince determined, that from the Michaehnas following, the king ſhould 
appoint and remove theriffs, and diſpoſe of their offices, as he pleaſed, and with the 
fame freedom as his predeceſſors, 

A FARLIAMENT was ſummoned to meet, on April a3, a fortnight after Eaſtar, 
to eſtabliſh this award ; which ſeems to have been done by common conſent, It 
maintained the king in the exerciſe of one of the moſt conſiderable branches of the 

regal power, which was the point he had in view; and in return, he-confirmed 
ſeveral of the regulations made by the proviſors appointed at Oxford, particulatly 
with regard to ſuits of court, diſtreſſes, and other points afterwards ſettled by the 
ſtatute of Markbridge, Henry was as much diſpoſed to authorize thele regulations, 
or indeed any others, for the caſe of his people, as the barons themſelves could de- 
fice; provided it were done without depriving him of his prerogative, This being 
to him entire, writs were iſſued, on May a, to the theriffs over England, 
ordering 
* 


them to make proclamation in their ſeveral counties, that ** whereas the 
king ſubmitting to the will of his barons, had, at Oxford, ſubjected himieli, 
„the ſlate of his realm, to their ordinances and councils, under certain conditions, 
«+ which they had not kept; and they had done many things to his prejudice, to the 
« deprefiion of the regal power, and the damage of his ſubjects; and had made 
« confederacies among themſelves, in derogation of the rights of the crown, and to 
the diſturbance of the publick peace, on which account, according to the tenor 
ol his conceſſion, he was no longer bound to oblerve it; and whereas the preſent 
5 pope, as well as his , had abſolved him from his oaths, relating thereto, 
and had diflolved the ſaid confederacies, the kiog, therefore, reſolving to exert his 
* royal power, and defirous of doing, as bound in duty, juſtice to all perſons, gave 
+ publick notice, that every body might ſecurely apply to him for juſlice againſt 
* ſmall or great, which he would not fail to do them; ordering, at the Game time, 
the two great charters of liberties to be inviolably obſerved in all points, 
ever adhered to the ſaid confederacies, oppoſed the rights of the crown, or offered 
* to hinder them in the execution of their offices, to be arreſted and kept in cuſtody, 
+ till further order,” The carl of Glaucefter ſeems to have been the chief inflru- 
ment, in bringing the barons to this and in reſtoring the king to the 
exerciſe of his royal power ; but this not ſuiting the car! of Licefter s views, he 
came over from France before Whitſontide, when the accommodation was to be con- 
firmed in a new parliament, to oppoſe it; and not ſucceeding in the attempt, ic 
Pracr now pr 


evailing all over the kingdom, tho king of the Namans had leiiure The king goes 
to accept of an invitation, ſent him by the princes of Germany, to come over thichers; © Van, 
and ſetting out from London on June 21, paſſed into that country, to no other pus- 
jos, ne apynand, but to frond the money be hed relied upon his eſtate in England. 

As 


was propoſed indeed, that he ſhould go to Rome to be there crowned emperor; but 
he 
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Hewss WL he returned home on F, 10, next ſollowing,; either becauſe the Lalian „. 
7 D* 155, 94s too dangerous, whit Jet 7 y's partiſans infeſted all the roads, — 
cauſe the pope had not yet . 
Coſiill ſor che empire. Henry too, taking advantage of 
from Ager, on Monday, July 3, with his queen, on 2 
order to have a conference with Lauis, and to 
—— to his 
of England, 
in the of 
fo low, 3 — — hooks by e the 
air AN — — — and Champagie, before he 
_ returned to , — —u— — 
Chriſmas at Canterbury, came, on I aadnaſday, 3, to Landan. 
4, D. 16) Wuiler the king was abroad, By is lord of the e of Wight, and earl of 
= YT Devonſhire, Ingelram de Percy, and about Gxty of his howthold, died, Richard d. 
Ae Ghoucefter is allo, by the ignorance or malevolence of ſome writers, faid 
abe the 0s. to have his death there, at the table of Peter de Samir the queey's uncle: but 
2 yore this is 2 ; for he died a few days after Henry went to France on * July 14, at 
— — dire and was buried at T-wk/bury, The death of this 
nobleman, the greateſt by his power and credit of any in the kingdom, was the hea- 
eit loſs that could befal the kg, dhe naon in hi une he being a man of 
great ſpirit *, but modeſt and wile, well affected to the crown, and a true lover of his 
country, Simon ds Montfort earl of Laces was, by bis deceale, encous 


aged to per- 
ſiſt in the deſigns he had formed, either to make the king his flave, and govern the 
realm in his name, or elſe to 


uſurp the crown; and the rather, becauſe he found in 
' Richard's fon, Gilbert ſurnamed the Red, a young Man” not as yet twenty years old, 
—_— hot, headſtrong, and violent, a fit inſtrument for his pur- 
: came of a race, which made a merit of princes: his father 
en the count of Towlouſe out of the greateſt part of his dominions, and had 
— — e the Yory he acquired to fendt by 
thoſe ſucceſſes, had contributed to aggrandize the crown of France, and 
the papal power, This had procured his ſon, the carl of Lriceher, a great intereſt 
in the courts of Paris and Rome; and the latter's pretences of zeal for the liberties 
of the church, which were the teadier believed on account of his father's merit in 
ſuppreſſing the hereticks abovementioned, rendered him 2 mighty favourite of the 
clergy, eſpecially of the religious orders, They did not conſider, that a 
rapacious, inſolent, violent, and i man, which appeared from the whole 
tenor of 8imow's conduct to be his true character, was a very unlikely perſon to be 
their protector, when he had once got into the power, to which he aſpiced; but they 
had ſuffered ſo much of late years in England, by an infinite number of ex- 
aQtions, and by the intruſion of I/alins into the beſt eccleſiaſtical lis ings gi 
ties, that they readily believed all his , when he undertook to deliver them 
from thoſe grievances, His poſt of high ſteard of England, and the valt poſ- 
ſeſſions he derived, either from his mother, or from Hays bounty to him and his 
countels, gave him a large following and a powertol | in the kingdom ; which 
was much increaſed by his He was bold, reſolute, enter- 
prizing, and ſuperiout to moſt of the age in the art of war; ing, artful, and 
perſuaſive; his head furniſhed him with the talents 
F Io ek” and an intrepid heart ſupplied him with vi- 
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in their execution; fo that with cheie advantages, he was periefly qualified liga UL 
FL. the head of 4 twvbulent ſation, which dehigned to overturn the govern- 7, 9,1267 


from thence privately, about the 
— — and take meaſures for renewing the troubles of the nation, No 

vas more proper for this end, than to pretend that the pope had recalled 
his bull in favour of Hum, and had granted another for confirming the Oxford pro- 
vihons, Whether he had forged or produced any inflrument of that kind, he aſſerted 
it confidently, though it ſoon appeared to be an utter falſhood by Urbar/ 5 fluing ano- 
ther bull on March 24; dixefted to the archbiſhop of Carter, and the abbot of 


g. Dams; annulling thoſe proviſions, with whatever ele had been done againſt the 
royal authority ; and 


diflolving the confederacies of the barons, agreeable in all points 
to the tenor of his former, beſorementioned. The carl's ſtay in England was very 
ſhort; yet he ſeems in that time to have made the conſederaey, which (it is univer- 

agreed) he entered into with Lewelhin ap Griffith ; the effects whereof appeared 
ſoon after the king's return, The Chrif/mas holidays were ſcarce over, when Le. 
acclhhns, with 300 horſe and 30,000 foot, fell into the ſouth marches of Malus and 
waſting all the country as far as Vrobley and Vigmure, took two of Roger dr Morti- 
mr s callles, putting moſt of the garriſons to the ſword,” Rogry was not wanting to 
himiclf on this occafion ; but gathering his followers together, unequal indeed in 
force to the main body of the enemy, yet ſufficient to engage their detached parties, 
cut off vaſt numbers of them by 3, 4, or soo at a time, in various rencoun- 
ters, It may perhaps appear i that Lo-welhin ſhould pretend, he did not 
break the truce by theſe hoſlilities; but it was very plain from all his proceedings 
and other circumſtances, that there was 2 dangerous colluſion in this affair, and that 
he ated in concert with the ſaction of Engh/h barons, He committed no 


depre- 
dations on the lands of any lords of the marches, but thoſe of Roger de Mortimer 


and others who adhered to the king's cauſe; and when he had burnt and deſtroyed 


their countries, he marched with his forces on the fide of Chefirr to make the fike 
havock in prince Edwards territories, The prince was at this time amuſing him- 
ſelf with turnaments in France, when his father ſent for him : to come over with all 

expedition to defend the marches: and was attended thence by about an 
hundred gallant knights, aflembled on that occaſion, who offered him their ſervice, 
It was difficult as yet to diſtinguiſh who had entered into ſecret meaſures with L. 
1el/in: and in the uncertainty the prince was in, where to place his confidence among 
the Engh/h, he thought it proper to accept of the ſervice of theſe French knights; 
which afterwards ſerved the barons for a pretext to revive the againſt 


foreigners, 

Tur prince, upon his arrival in England, loſt no time in marching againſt Lews!- 4 
hn: and ſoon driving him out of the marches*, forced him to take refuge in the | 
mountainous parts of Nortb-Wales about Snowdun. There was no attacking the , 
enemy in the ſaſtneſſes of that country: and the king recalling his ſon from that | 
expedition, he contented himſelſ with ſupplying the caſtle of Gamoc with proviſions, 

mm potting grad! peri into cider irnetls on the Sontine; and remined co 3 
„It had, / on Midlernt Sunday, been reſolved in a folkmote, held at g. Pau! Y 

croſs, that all in the city of twelve years and upwards ſhould ſwear fealty to the king * 

during his life, and, aſter his deceaie, to prince Edward; which the principal citizens 
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Inſurrefion Tur barons having prepared every thing for taking the field, ſent for the earl of 
of the barons. Lai -:fier; who, 


K only 


ace, unmerited and l- returned, 
had favoured * Cs penal nl of Woinks Geng na: of age) lin 
refuſed to ſwear to the ſucceſſion. This raſh 


young nobleman was now embarked 


king 

iding for his ſon's ſucceſſion, and his own ſecu- 
rity, FH 3 on March 10, ſent wiits to the therif 

throughout the realm ; ordering them to make all perſons ſwear in the county coucu, 
to ſtand by the king againſt all men during his life, and after his death, by priuce 
Edward in mounting the throne of England. It was on this account, that the pri prince 
vas recalled from als, and that ſoon after his return, he went to the Ne Sbrpry, 
and ſending for the barons of the Cinque Paris,, took from them, purſuant ok 
father's orders, an oath for 


hey pre pos mt 


been created, by another parliament” with ſo 
five voices. It was thele 


they hal 
e chat there were only 
and the inſeriout clergy, 


council, and to pr all the falſhoods that could alarm and inflame the nation, 


were the chief tools employed to diſpoſe the common people to join in the intended 


inſurretion, 


over privately about Aprilz g, convened a general meeting 
of the faction about Whitſontide at Oxford, without the of the king and 
his council, It was there reſolved to demand a confirmation of the flatutes of Ox- 
ford; and the king complied ſo far”, as to renew his orders, for the regulations mad: 
by the committee of barons, to be obſerved the realm; but not thinking 
fit to diveſt himſelf of his regal power, and entruſt it, as hefore, to that committee, 
the barons broke out immediately into an open rebellion, The forces, which they 
had in readineſs, were much increaſed by a vaſt multitude of needy and rapacious per- 
ſons, who joined them for the fake of , and found an ample field to gratify 
their luſt of tapine. Their firlt fury fell upon Peter biſhop of Herrford, whom they 
ſcized in his cathedral, and impriſoned in Erd;fey-cafhe ; he had made himſelf odi- 
ous to the regular clergy Le 5554 to pay great ſums for the affair of Sicily, 
and being a native of Bourgogne, the plunder of his money and goods, the deilroy ing 
his farms, and other cruel uſage of him, tallied well enough with their declared 
hatred againſt foreigners, The lame pretext ſerved for ſeizing all that 
the Talian clergy, and others into their livings and dignities: but their real 
deſigns appeared more plainly, when they committed the like depredations on Gg. 
rey de Langeley, Roger de Mortimer, and all other Engliſh noblemen that were not 
for te- inveſting them with the powers formerly granted them at Oxford, Simms: 
Walon biſhop of Norwich and Jabn Maunſel having been executors of the pope's bull 
for abſolving every body from their oaths to obſerve the Oxfird proviſions, were pro- 
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leumed with the molt fury: but they ſoon vrented their rage on the innocent, as Hnr. Ill 
well 26 thoſe that had dub them, and preyed on all perſons without dic. J p 

Tur cal of Licfer encouraged his men in all thoſe outrages (particularly in the " 
manors of the king amd queen) to entbark them in his party paſt 2 poſſibility of re- 
teat; and having got together 2 numme am, and taken Glucefer, I regler, 
and Bridger ih*, advanced about Midſummer towards London, carrying the royal 
handard before him, and taking in his way all the king's caſtles, which he provided 
with new governors and garriſons, king was, at this time, lodged in the 
Towers, and the prince at Chrkemorl, in a weak condition, deſtitute of money to 
maintain am amy, and attended by few of their friends; the reſt, in a dread of the 
barons power, not daring to come to their aſſiſtance. The mob of the city were 
dilafkeftcd, infolemt, and mutinous, and were under the management of Thomas Fitz 
Thymas the mayor *, who was entirely devoted to the earl of Lricefter, and ſtuck at 
no means to ſerve his intereſts, The aldermen, common: council, and principal citi- 
zens, were firmly attached to the king's ſervice: but as the mayors had, in thoſe 
days, an almoſt ablolute power in the government of the city, Thomas contrived a 6 
way to tender them mete cyphers; and altering the antient regular method of pro- 
ccedings, never conſulted them on any occaſion; traniacting every thing by the po- 
pulace, He had his agents among the lower fort of people, to mould them for his 
purpoſe, and prepare them for any queition he had a mind to carry: and then calling 
2 ſolkmote, without demanding the ſentiments of the magiſtrates, who always uſed 
to be previouſly conſulted, and have the firit voice, he addreſſed himſel to the popu- 
hce; aſling them, if ſuch a thing ſhould be done; and they exprefiing their aſſent with 
a tumulauous noiſe of voices, he, without allowing the others to deliver their opinions, 
declared the matter to be determined, and thus made himiclf maſter of all the reſo- , 
lotions of the city, The grew io inſolent upon this power, ſo irregularly 
put into their hands by the mayor, that they held conventicles, and entered into vari- 
ous confederacies, ſome of hundreds, others of thouſands, upon oath, under pretence 
of keeping the peace, of which chemſelves were the great diſtuſbers; for as the 
barons made depredations by day on all that oppoſed the Oxford ſtatutes, theſe mob- 
aſſociators broke open houſes by night, and carried off the goods of citizens not lia- 
ble to that objection; the mayor conniving at what was done, and not offering ſo 
much as to blame them for theſe and other uplawful proceedings. This example 
was followed in many other towns of England:; where all things were thrown into * 
confuſion, by the mob s tiſing, laying afide the magiſtrates, and aſſuming to them- 
ſelyes the government of cities and corporations. 

Sven being the ſituation of the city of London, Joby Maunſe! thought the Tower a 
very unſaſe place for a man, againſt whom the barons the moſt inveterate 
tancour: and ſtealing privately from thence by night, got over ſaſe to Boulogne. 
Henry d Alnaine (ſo the eldeſt ſon of the king of the Romans was generally called) 
chancing to be there at the time of his landing, out of zeal for the party of the 
barons, in which he was engaged, endeavoured to ſeize him: but was in the attempt 
taken priſoner himſelf * by Ingelram de Fienes, an Enghſb nobleman, lord of Wendo- 
ver, who had a great intereſt in thoſe parts, as being deſcended! of the old counts of 
Bulge; though ſoon aſter, at his father's inſtance”, he was ſet at liberty by the 
king's order, The French knights that had come over with the prince, and made 
part of his retinue, were, with their eſquires, lodged in the city: but the cry of the 
mob being againſt foreigners in general, and againſt thoſe in particular, as if they 
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N. BL were the occaſiom of the quarrel between the king and his barons, the princethought he 
u retive with them to Windſr-caftle; where he endeavoured to yet a body of fore 
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they wanted any further liberties, and put them in writing, they would get them con- 
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together, The queen, who had at firſt, in hatred to the king's half-brothers, ſa- 
voured the proceedings of the barons, but had deſerted them, when the ſa all their 
views were for depriving her huſband of his regal power, was become odjous on 
this account: and thinking herſelf in danger, propoſed to follow her ſon thither, and 
to go by water, On Saturday, July 14, the got into a barge at the Tower: but 
when the drew near the bridge of London, the mob, with 2 rudeneſs and inſolence 


unknown in any other civiliſed country, abuſed her with the moſt rev 


ing language., 
crying out, drown the 10itch, pelting her with ſtones and dirt, oye hoo ſtones of 
an enormous 1 


eight, in order to fink the veſſel as to paſs under the 
bridge, and forcing her to retire back, not without danger and difficulty, to the 
Tower; 1 — ů —— ths few dove fs at 8, Paul. 


2s 2 place of ſanctuary. The wealthy citizens ran the like danger from the mob, 
who now patrolling about the ſtreets by night with horſes, armes, and infinite num. 
bers on foot?, under 


pretence of ſearching for foreigners, broke open their houſes, 
and plundered their goods; till the evil growing intolerable, the ſeveral wards pro- 
vided themſelves with armes, and kept 2 ſtrong guard continually for their defence, 

Is the mean time, the king of the Romans, haſting out of the welt upon the news 
of this commotion, was labouring to make an accommodation with the barons, and 
to prevent the effuſion of blood, till the end of a treaty ; which was managed by the 
biſhops of Worcefler, London, Lincoln, and Coventry, John de Arlington, and V. 4 
Wiken, Whilſt this negotiation going on, the ex of Large viſited the ci 


and then joined the barons, who had ad- 
vanced with their forces near London, „ ready to declare 


in their favour, The treaty laſted about three weeks, 1 30 18, when the ki 
apprehenſive of being beſieged in the Tower, agreed to the articles preſcribed by the 
barons, Theſe were in general the revival of the ſtatutes of Oxford; the putting of 
Dauer and other royal caſtles into the hands of the barons; the expulſion of all fo- 
reigners, except ſuch as they ſhould like; and the of natives in offices 
of truſt and authority; but the ſettlement of theſe matters was reſerved to 
a future parli The carl of and the barons had entered London thee 
days before; and to ingratiate themſelves with the citizens, had aſſured them, that, if 


firmed and eſtabliſhed for ever, This, with the mayor's encouragement, who under- 
took to proclaim their reſolutions, and make them to be obſerved in the city, put all 
41 —ů — and drawing up new regu- 
lations, not for the common good, or the improvement of the privileges of the city, 
but for their own private profit; and the ſtatutes which they drew appeared fo abo- 
minable, ſo intolerably injurious to the merchants that reſorted to the city, and detci- 
mental to trad in general, and to all perſons throughout the kingdom, that they 
came to nothing, 

Tux peace was prochimed in London on Jul 21: and three days after, the barons 
mirched thence towards Vindſar, to beſiege the caſtle ; which was ſurrendered to 
them, on the 26%, by prince Edward; who, though he did not like the terms of the 
peace, was in hopes, that they might be amended in parliament, The Frencb 
knights, that he had with him, were to be eſcorted to the ſea- ſide by Humphrey 4 
Bobun, ſon to the carl of Hereford, and to quit the kingdom: but by a ſhameſul 
breach of faith”, they were iſ plndered of their goods and equip Their 
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laicks, who had ſuffered by the depredations of the barons, were laid in form before 
the king, who was now in the hands of the faction at his palace of Wifhminfer ; 
having removed thither, upon ſigning the peace, and committed the cuſtody of the 
Tower to Hugh i D Eſpenſer (who was now made chief juſticiary) and that of 
the great ſeal to Nicholas dr E. The king had it not in his power to do juſtice to 
the ſufferers, and the barons would not: but to pacify the complainants, many where- 
of were ready to take armes, in revenge of the injuries they had received, they were 
put in ſome of redreſs at the next parliament, This met on September g; and 
the chief matter done in it, ſeems to have been, a ſolemn reading in 8, Pauls of 
the charter for confirming the Oxford proviſions, which the king had publiſhed on 
Jul 20, and directed, not to the ſheriff, but to the guardians of the peace for each 
county; whom he then appointed all over the realm, according to the direction of 


the barons, As for the ſufferers, prince Edward was one of the number, 


having had three of his caſtles (probably thoſe of the Pect, Tikebill, and Grant ham) 


ſeized by Robert de Ferrers earl of Derby, and the greateſt part of the prelates and 
nobles declared in their favour ; yet the earl of Lricefler, with all of his party, that 
had been concerned in the depredations complained of, were ſo obſlinate in refuſing 
to make any reſtitution or reparation, that they met with no redreſs, All that could 
be done in their behalf was, a general reſolution 3, that juſtice ſhould be done them 
by the king, and his juſticiaries commiſſioned for that purpoſe: and the appointing a 
ſurther conſideration of their caſe in the parliament, which was to meet after the 
ſeaſt of 8, Eduard in October. | 

Tuis ſeſſion was very ſhort, becauſe the king was to go abroad; having been 
ſummoned, with the prince, the carl of Zeicefer, and other barons (perhaps ſuch as 
held lands in France) by Louis to an aflembly of the eſtates of that kingdom, which 
was to be held, on September 22, 4 at Boulogne, to conſider of the coronation of his 
ſon, and an expedition he propoſed to Palins. The barons were ſo jealous 
Henry's ſtaying abroad, at a time when his name was of ſo much uſe to them, 
ſerving for a colour to warrant all their arbitrary proceedings, that they would not let 
him go, till they had exacted from him a ſolemn promiſe, in writing and upon the 
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oath of Sir Ggfrey Gatalin, that he would return to England within a week after 


Michaelmas, He left mine on September 18, committing the government of 
the realm to Hygh Ir D Eſperſer, the barons juſticiary: and on Sunday, the 23. of 
that month, ſet fail from Dover, with the queen, the two princes, and a great num- 
ber of the nobility, The king of France's deſign in ſummoning them thither, was 
to make up matters between Henry and his barons; but it was in vain he repreſented 
to them the ruin they might bring on their families, and the miſchiefs 
their country by their meaſures, Leicefer, thinking himſelf maſter of the ki 
and in a condition to execute all his deſigns, abſolutely rejected all pr 
accommodation; and came back 
after; landing with his two ſons at Dover on Ofober 7, but leaving the queen be- 
„nan 8 
. CEIVER, a | = | - 

Tur parliament, in which it was propoſed to ſettle the government of the nation, 
met, on Offober 14, at Wiſhminfer. The greater part of the twenty-four regents, 
named by the parliament of Oxford, were now cither dead, abſent”, or adhering to 


opoſals 5 for an 
abruptly to England. The king followed him ſoon 


fled beyond fea, and were likewiſe for ſupporting, 
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| thecarl thinking himſelf fore of his party, expected to carry his point with an high 


he had aſſumed. His oppoſing * all the reaſonable methods pr 


now joined by Rag 


but determination; whilſt Leicefier, reſolved to make all his 
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5 intereſt; and the carl of Lriceſter « delign was”, to fill up their places with 
others entitely devoted to him, and to get theſe laſt inveſted with the fame powers, not 
for a ſhort or determinate term, but during the lives, not only of Henry, but alſo of 
prince Eduard; who, whatever might be ſaid of his father, had certainly no need 
of ſuch a number of curators, This was a direct ſubverſion of the conflitution ; yet 


hand, and brought down an armed body of Londoners, and another of M eſſb, to ftrike 
terror into all that would not come into his meaſures, and to deſtroy the freedom of 
debates in the pasli ; a ſtep ſo violent, that rebels only can take it without 
clamour, and he hoped it might ſucceed, as it had done at Oxford, But his pride, 
arrogance, and imperious manner of acting and treating people, aſter he got into 
power, had loſt him many of the friends, which his arts of infinuation and fair pre- 
tences before had gained: his deſigns too were now ſeen, and appeared to be de- 
ſtructive of the conſtitution, His peremptory teſuſal of ſuffering any ſatisfaction 
to be made thoſe, who had been unjuſtly plundered and opprefied, rendered all the 
ſufferers his enemies: and thewed ſo little regard to juſtice, that it gave every body a 
very ill impreſſion of the conduct he would oblerve, if once eſtabliſhed in the power 
opoſed for compro- 
miſing matiers, and his to allow the king the nomination of even 
the ſervants of his own houthold, ſhocked all the moderate members of the aſſem- 
bly: and made them dread falling into the hands of a man, whom nothing would 
ſatisfy, but the making a mere tool and ſlave of his ſovereign, The prince, likewiſe, 
ſecing himſelf going to be made a cypher for all his reign, as well as his father, was 
indefatigable in railing a party to oppoſe Lriceftrr”'s mcaſures: and being generally be- 
loved and eſteemed, ſucceeded in his endeavours, He had lately gained his * couſin 
Henry 4 Almaine, Jam de Warene earl of Surry, Reger de Leyburne, John: de Laux, 
Rolf Baſſet, Hamm L Eftrange, and Jam Giffard, powerful barons; and he was 
r Bigod earl Mareſchal, Jalm lord Baſſet, Roger de Clifford, all 


the lords of the marches, and abundance of the nobility ; which put him in a con- 
dition of raiſing an army, 

Tux diſſention in parliament ran very high, and there was no coming to a regular 
ſubmit at diſ- 
eretion, beſet the houſe with his // and Londoners, The prince conſulting wi 


the king of the Romans, the carl Moreſchal, and his other friends among the nobility, 


about the meaſures to be taken in this exigence, it was reſolved to ſurprize as many 
of the royal caſtles as they could, that were in the hands of the oppoſite faction: and 
the prince, under of a viſit to his wife *, found means to make himiclf maſter 
of that of Windſor. Advice being immediately ſent to the king of this ſucceſs, he 
got away privately from W/fminfer the next morning, and came to M iudſi-; being 
followed thither by ſeveral carls and barons, that adhered to him, and were reſolved 
to aſſett his cauſe by force of armes, if they could not bring the faction to a reaſonable 
accommodation, It was with this laſt view, that the king called a parliament at 
Reading*, where it could not be awed by a London militia: but Leicefter and his ac- 
complices refuſed to come thither, and kept their quarters in the city, till they could 
be reinforced by their partiſans from different parts of the kingdom, The king, 
having ſoon got a body of forces together, was adviſed to march to Dover, to get 
poſſeſſion of that important caſtle ; but Richard de Grey, the governor, refuſed him 
entrance, by the carl of Lricefter s orders, - 
Tx1s expedition had an ill turn given it by the faction; who ſecing the ſervice 
falſhoods and calumnies had done their cauſe, repreſented it, as made with a deſign of 
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introducing foreign troops into the realm, to ſubvert the conflitutior:; 4 


on December 7, to the citizens of Lydon; aſſuring them, it was 
4 to alienate their minds from their duty,” and ordering them to remove the earls of 
Lanier and Derby, with theis followers, out of the city, He ſent the like writs, 
8 fortnight after, to all the therifis in Eng/and”, to be proclaimed in their reſpettive 
counties, where that impudent aſſertion had been made uſe of by the barons, as a pre- 
text to lay unprecedented talliages on the people, without either their or the king's 
conſent, in order to find neceſſaries for four or five men to be ſent out of cach town 
towards the ſea to oppoſe the landing of foreigners, The king, on this occaſion, de- 
clared, that he neither had invited, nor would invite, any ſoreigners, nor did he 
« indeed need their aſfiſlance, fince almoſt all the earls and noblemen in the realm 
4 except a few engaged in the ſaction) flood by him according to their allegiance, 
* and he hoped, by their help, to reduce the rebels; charging the people, neither to 
« give credit to ſuch ſalſe ſuggeſtions, nor to pay the illegal talliages laid upon them 
* to their detriment, nor, upon any monition or threat, march out of their counties 


« without his ſpecial mandate. 
Tu king had come to Dower in hopes of being eaſily admitted; but being un- 
prepared to undertake 2 fiege, paſſad on to viſit the Cingue Ports: and having obliged 
the barons thereof to renew their oath of fealty, marched with his forces towards 
Londen? , being met on the way by ſome well · affectell citizens, who had formed a 
project to ſurprize the earl of Lriceher with his forces, now quartered in Southwark to 
watch the motions of the royal army. It was propoſed, that the prince, who had 
raiſed a good body of troops about M indſor, ſhould join his father's army at Merton, 
and attack the earl in his quarters; who, being much inſeriout in force, muſt be either 
ſlain or taken, if he did not retire into Lodo which the citizens undertook to 
prevent, The two united armies marched accordingly, and might perhaps have ſuc- 
ceeded in their defign, if they had fallen upon the carl iately ; for when he 
to retreat into the city, he ſound the bridge gates ſhut, and the keys taken 

away by ſome of the chief citizens, ſo that he could neither retire thither, nor receive 
thence any aſſiſtance, But the royaliſts having delayed their attack, till, according to the 
formalities of that age, they had ſummoned the earl to ſurrender, the populace hear- 
ing of his danger, had time to break down the gates and chains, and to march out in 
vaſt numbers to his ſuccour. This made the king and prince draw off their forces: 
and ſeveral mediators uſing their good offices to prevent the effuſion of blood, a truce 
ſoon enſued; which was followed by an of both partics, to make the king 
of France arbitrator of all their differences, about the Oxford proviſions, 
Inſtruments 4 this reference 5 were ſigned and ſealed as well by the king 
and principal nobility that adhered to him, as by the carl of Leicaſter, and the moſt 
conſiderable of his ſaction: and all ſwore in the moſt ſolemn manner to ſtand to the 
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of this agreement, the king, with the prince, and ſevetal of his 


272 264 council, ſet out, on December 27, for France: and Peter de Montfort went oves 
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prince of the age, was, on March 17, ratified by the pope; and all, that oppoſed it, 


about the ſame time with others of the barons party ; the carl of Lricefter being hin- 
dered from going, by the accident of his horſe falling with him near Catefby in 
Northamptonſhire, and breaking his thigh; which obliged him to be carried back to 
Keniheerth, Louis heard the cauſe in an aſſembly of the eſtates of France, held at 
Amiens: and conſideting the nature of the Oxford ſtatutes and proviſions, as extremely 
derogatory to the rights of the crown, and the royal dignity, and the diſturbance of 
the realm, the depredations and depreſſion of the churches, the great miichieis which 
had thence already followed to all ſorts of perſons, whether eccleſiaſticks or lay. 
men, natives or forcigners, and the greater which there was ftill reaſon to expect, de- 
livered his award, on January 22, to the following effect. He annulled the flatutes 
* and proviſions of Oxford, with all that followed on occaſion thereof; ordering 
both parties to releaſe each other from all obligations relating thereto ; and that 
none, under pretence of the powers granted in them, ſhould preſume to make new 
« ſtatutes, or keep thoſe already made, or inflit any penalty on ſuch as did not ob- 
* ſerve them; and that all the king's letters relating thereto ſhould be deemed null, 
and be given up to him by che barons, They were to reſtore to the king all his 
caſtles, which had been put into their cuſtody, as a ſecurity, on occaſion thereof, 
and which they till detained from him, to hold as freely as he did before thoſe 
«+ proviſions: and the king was to enjoy as fully as he had done before, the right of 
putting in and removing the chief juſticiary, the chancellor, the treaſurer, juſtices, 
« ſherifts, and all other miniſters and officers whatſoever, as well of the realm, as 
of his houſhold. The ſtatute for baniſhing all foreigners, not approved of by the 
4+ barons, and for employing none but natives, being a reſtraint on the antient 

« rogative of the crown, was likewiſe annulled: foreigners were allowed to ſlay in 
the kingdom; and the king was left at liberty to make uſe, as formerly, of all 
«« perſons indifferently, that he judged faithful and uſeful to his ſervice. It was de- 
creed further, that the king ſhould enjoy his royal power and free government, as 
„fully as he did before the ſaid #rov//jons; and ſhould retain no reſentment againſt the 
<* barons for any thing that had paſſed before this compromile; all perſons being 
like wiſe ordered to abſtain from giving one another any offence on account of the 
«« premiſles,” There was likewiſe added another clauſe, which a ridiculous pretence 
of the barons, as if the Oxford proviſions were founded on Magna Charta, ſeems to 
have occaſioned: it was a declaration, that nothing in this award ſhould derogate 
in the leaſt from any privileges, charters, liberties, ſtatutes, and laudable cuſtoms of 
England, which had been granted by kings, or enjoyed by the nation, before 
time of thoſe proviſions,” This award, made by the juſteſt and moſt conſcientious 


ſubjected to the cenſures of excommunication and interdict. Urbor likewiſe renewed 
his bulls, annulling all aflociations againſt the king, and abſolving all perſons from 
their oaths, of adhering to them, and of obſerving the Oxford proviſions, 

ReseLs never ſtand in need of abſolutions either from oaths, which they take and 
break at pleaſure, as is moſt for their intereſt, or from ſpiritual cenſures, which only 
affect men of religion and conſcience, This we find verified in the conduct of the 
carl of Leicefler, and his aflociated barons; who, infinitely irritated by the award, re- 
ſolved immediately to break what they had ſworn to obſerve, and ſeeing no other 
way of carrying their point but by force of armes, broke out into 
king, who returned from France to Wftminfler z on February 15, was ſcarce arrived; 
when the earl ſent his two eldeſt ſons, Henry and Simm de Montfort, with a ſlrong 
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body of forces, to waſte the lands of Roger de Mortimer; where they 


lame time to Wor cefter : and afier ſeveral afſauits', took the city on February 28; 


Edward, upon advice of theſe hoſtilities, marched haſtily from Lomdem to Mortimer” s 
ſuccour: and having taken the caſtles of Hay, Huntingdon, and Brecknock, committed 
them to his cuſtody, with the country adjoining, which belonged to Humfrey de 
Bohun, Henry and Simon de Montfort, quitting thoſe parts, and retiring towards 
Gloucehtr, the prince purſued them thither: but they had firſt taken the town, and 
broken down the bridge over the S-verne, He found means, however, to repair it, 
and entering the caſtle with his troops, the rebels ſued the next day, by the mediation 
of the biſhop of Worcefter, for a truce: and taking advantage of it, fled away from 
the place towards Kenihoorth, without waiting to be joined by Robert de Ferrers; 
the townſmen ſubmitting to the prince, and paying 10007, * for their ranſome. 
The truce thus made was to laſt till March 13; when a treaty was to be carried on 
between the king and the barons, at Brackley, in the preſence of John: de Valence the 
French embaſſador; but with the fame ill ſucceſs, as uſually attends the like treaties 
with inſolent rebels, that have ſet their hearts on having the government and plun- 
der of a nation. . | 

Tur ſtrength of the ſaction lay either in the middle of England, where the carls 
of Leiceher and Derby had vaſt eſtates, and an infinite number of dependants, or in 
the counties near London, which were under the influence of that city, and of the 
carl of Glaucefler, The king was maſter of all the northern parts of the kingdom 


the moſt confderable lords of the Vfb marches adhered to him: and the intereſt of 


his brother the king of the Romans being very great in the weſt, all that part of the 
kingdom continued in its due obedience, Nothing was of more conſequence to 


either party, than the getting of the city of Londim to declare in their favour; it 
being generally followed by a like engagement on the part of the Cinque Ports: both 


theſe together made the beſt part of the maritime force that was in the kingdom, 


and put the dominion of the ſea into the hands of whatever fide they eſpouſed, 
enabling it to receive any ſuccours from abroad, whilſt the adverſe party was entirely 
cut off from that advantage. The carl of Licefter, thinking it a 
worthy of his peculiar care, left the war, in the marches of FYales, to be carried on 
by his ſons: and repairing to London, eaſily perſuaded his friends, that though the 


reference to the king of France was made by himſelf and other barons in the name 
of their whole party, yet the city-ſcal not being put to the inſtrument, they were 
not bound by the award. Thomas Fitz Thomas till acted as mayor of the city, 

- the 


having been, on the laſt Oꝶaber 28, put in by the populace?, without 


going year, very illegally, and contrary to all former 
been ſworn before, till he had been firſt admitted by the king 
exchequer, This 
election, were the reaſons why he was not admitted, when preſented afterwards to 
the court of : yet he {till continued to exerciſe the powers of a poſt, 
which he had thus uſurped ; and with the aſſiſtance of the 
in the moſt arbitrary manner for the ſervice of the faction. 

Tur effect of his meaſures 
2 formal aſſociation, for ſtanding by one another, and making no peace with the 
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burnt or de- Hrw 


killing and impriſoning the Jews, and plundering the reſt of the citizens, Prince 


point the moſt. 


| aldermen and common-council, and ſworn immediately, as he had been in the fore- 
; no mayor haying ever 


or the barons of the 
repeated inſult on the royal authority, and irregular manner of his 
mob, carried all'matters 
appeared on Monday, the laſt day of March; when | 
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king, but by their common conſent, was made and ſigned between the mayor aud 
commons of Laudim on one part, and the carls of Leicgfer, Glaucefer, and Derby, 
Hugh D Ejpenſer the chief julliciay, and fourteen barons (cight whereof had been. 

to the reference, and ſworn to obſerve the award) in their own name, and that. 
of their adherents, The city-ſcal was, without the aſſent of the magiſtrates, put to 
this inſtrument; all in the city above twelve years of n 
fore the aldermen, in their ſeveral wardmotcs, to obſerve the aſſociatiom: and the 
barons of the Cinque Ports ſoon entered into the like The populacc 
hercupon, like men enraged, formed themiclves into bands: and choſe Thomas de 
Pieleſdon and Stephen Bukerel for theit commanders; dubbing the former with the 
title of canſtalie, the latter with that of mareſcho! of the city; obliging themiclves, 
upon their orders, and on hearing the ſound of the great bell of S. Paul s, to draw 
out well armed, either by day or night, to follow their banners, and march wherever 
they pleaſed, - Hugh Jr D'Efperſcr ſhewed on this occaſion, how much fitter he was 
for Leicefter's purpoſes, than to be truſted with the chief adminiſtration of juſtice in 
ths Kinodonss which Tod been commited to bias by cheating, with a 
party from the Tixcer, of which he had the cuſtody, he put himſelf at the head of 
an innumerable multitude of people, who knew not where they were going, or what 
they were to do, but followed the banners of their leaders: and led them very carly 
in a morning to 1/Heworth, This was a fine manor belonging to the king of the 
Romans, who had encircled it with a pale, and beautified it extr : but it was 
now levelled by the fury of the mob; the mills, canals, and fiſh ponds, broken down; 


the houſe plundercd of all its furniture; and afterwards burnt, with een thing that 


| well as thoſe of Waker de Merton, and other noblemen that were in the 


could not be catried off, or otherwiſe deſtroyed, 

Tur lame Ling had a palace in the ſuburbs of Landon near Wehminfe' + this was 
treated in the ſame manner ; not ſo much as one ſtone beiog left on another ; and 
others of his manors in the of the city underwent the ſame fate; as 
king's intereſt. 
This the ity-onnals repreſent as the beginning of ſorrows, and the original of the 
bloody was which enſued: it was ſoon followed by another act of violence ſo full of 
cruelty and horror, which none but rebels, pretending to ſanctity, and to reform a ſlate, 
could entertain the thoughts of perpetrating. The Jews had been always ſubject to 
what talliages the crown was pleaſed to impoſe, and were now in the cuſtody of 
prince Edward: this, with the proſpect of growing rich 228 ſeems to 
be the rcaſon, why the mob were put upon maſſacring them all over Londa, in the 
week before Palme. Sunday. Their houſes were pillaged ; their goods carried off; 
and all the Jews that could be found were ftripe ſtark narked; kept in cuſtody till 
night; and then murdered in a body in cold blood, to the number of 5oo; none 
being left, but a few, probably the moſt wealthy of them, who were ſant with the 
cheſts in which theit bonds were kept, before the maſſacre, by Hugh le D. Efpenſer 
and the mayor, to the Tower. One of the chief actors and promoters of this exc- 
crable affair, was Jam Fitz Jalm, a great baron, and the deepeſt embarked of any 
of them in Lejeefter s councils and meaſures ; r 
wealthieſt Jem in England) with bis own hand, ſeized all his immenſe treaiure, di- 
viding it between himſelf and the carl of Læicalar. The Italian bankers and Caurfins 
might, in the declared averſion of the faction againit all forcigners that were not re- 
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tained in their ſervice, well enough expect the like treatment; but they came off, 
only with the loſs of their money; which having ya 
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Ir was certainly a part of the carl of Leicgfter's policy to embark. all lus partiſaus 142 
in 2 war paſt a poſſibility of retreat: and there 


na or —— — 
was, at this time, uſing his good offices for it, in a parliament, which the king 
had convened with that view, at Oxford. The reſt all anſwercd the ſame purpole, 
and produced the effect that Lejcefier propoſed ; whole party being always relolved 
againſt making ſatisſaction for the injurics they had done, the treaty broke off ; and 
the rebellious barons, who had aſſiſted in the conferences,” returned to London. The 
king, ſeeing no hopes of peace, ſummoned all his military tenants to attend him at 
Oxford, for an expedition, and had a very conſiderable body of forces 
brought him from the north by Jalm Comin, Jobs Raliol lord of Galloway, Robert 
de Brus lord of Annandale, Jalm de Vaux, Henry de oh em in the 
matches of Scotland, With theſe troops he marched to Nar/barpton, upon advice 
chat a great number of barons-were there rendezvouſed with their forces, in order 
to join the carl of Leicgfer : and coming before the place on Friday, April 4, de- 
manded entrance, but was refuſed. The next day Philip Boſſet having, with iron 
machines, broken down a weak part of the wall adjoining to the monaſtery of 
S. Andrew, and made a breach wide enough for forty horſe to enter 2 breaſt, the 
royaliſts broke into thecown ; and Simon de Montfort ſallying out in a deſperate man- 
ner to diyert the aſſailants, was, on his horſe's falling under him, faved from death, 
and taken priſoner by prince Edward. Aſter this accident, no further defence was 
made; all the rebels throwivg down their armes, and their chiefs flying into the 
caſtle, which ſurrendered the next day for want of -provifons., There was very 
little blood ſhed in this action, but it was of great conſequence, by reaſon of the num- 
ber of priſoners talen; among'which were Peter de Mondfort, M, de Ferrers, Bald. 
in de Wake, Adam de Neumarcht, M. de Purnival, Roger Bertram, Sinion Fitz 
Simm, who firſt erected the ſtandard againſt the king: nine bannerets, and above 
100 knights with their followers. On the Aſandey following, the king marched to 
Leicaſter, which was immediately ſurrendered; and from thence to Natinglam; 
where he was readily admitted into the town, and the caſtle delivered to him by 
V. Bardolſ, to whom it had been entruſted by the barons, - The prince marching 
from thence into the counties of Derby and Stafford, took the caſtle of Tuthury ; and 
waſted the lands of the earl of Derby, and all the adherents of the rebels. 
_ S1Mon cart of Laicgier had marched from Londam with his army, in order to join 
the forces which had rendezvouſed at Northanipton : but hearing, at S. Allium s, of the 
diſaſter which had happened to them, returned back to the city, which he fortified 
in the beſt manner it would admit. He was ſtill maſter of all the counties about 
Londen, and the fortreſſes therein, except the caſtle of Rocheſter; which was held by 
the carl of Mateme for the king: and this he marched out of Land on Good Friday 
(-4pr1118) to belicge. | The carl of Arundel, Henry d. Almaine, Roger de Leyburn, 
Reginald Fitz Piers, and ſeveral other noblemen, were in the place*: and he hoped 
by taking it, not only to clear that part of the country of all the royaliſts, bat to pro- 
found the bridge over the Medway broken drown, and a paliſade made beyond it, 
by che citizens, for its defence on that fide : and on the other, they had burnt all thic 
Gloucefter was ſent to inveſt the place beyond the river: and Leicefter, continuing on 
zens. At laſt he filled a 
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appears no manner of reaſon for the J B 
, exprefled in the firſt of the outrages above-rclated againit the The Lag = 
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Heszv IL combuſtible matter, and ſetting it on fire, paſſed, under favour thereof, the river with "0 
TN All his men, and entered the town; taking ſoon after the ontworks of the cal, -%F 
— 2 but hearing of the ſiege, 9 
marched immediately to raiſc it ; and, to ſecure a paſſage over the Thames, took the "ry 
caſtle of King an belonging to the carl of Gloucefter. The approach of the royal 9 
army to Londen, filled Leicefler with terrible apprehenſions, leſt ſome of the ma- 2 
— — who were gracrelly well affefitd — thoula Be 
deliver up the city in his abſence. To prevent a blow that would have proved fatal 4 
2 he returned thither in great haſte with the beſt part of his army; 
r nates. Fo" women dafinns- 00 This body 
rebels in thoſe parts: r le which hetokithe coun: 
teſs of Ghuceſter, but ſet her immediately at liberty. Having put a ſtrong garriſon 7 
in the place, he Winchelſea, to reduce the diſaffected barons of the Cinque 
Ports: they were in no condition to reſiſt, and made a ready ſubmiſſion; all of them "= 
renewing their homage, except ſuch as, putting to ſea with their ſhips, intercepted all 
ſupplies from abroad, that were not for the rebels ſervice. The king's chief deſign 
in this march was to get a fleet, able to cope with that of the Londoners, and to diſ- 
treis the city by blocking up the mouth of the Thames: but being diſappointed in this 
reſpect, he marched into Suſſex, a woody and barren country, which could not furniſh 
for ſo numerous an army; taking op Tas head quarters in the convent, as | 
the prince did his in the caſtle, of Lewes. & 
The baule of Tux carl of Leicefter, thinking he could not attack the king with greater advantage, 
Las. than ina country where his horſe ſuffered exceedingly for want of forage, and where, 3 
in caſe of a defeat, he had no place of retreat, nor his army any means either of 2 
eſcape or ſubſiſtence, gathered all the force of the rebels together: and marching out 9 
of Londen on May 6, re- inſorced by 1 5,000 of the city militia, advanced on the 4 
to Fleching, about eight miles from Lewes. Judging of another's avarice by his Wl 
own, and knowing the occaſions which the king of the Romans had for money, he be 
ſent to offer him 50,000 marks, if he would perſuade his brother to come into the 
ſcheme, which he had formed for getting the management of the realm into his own 
hands: but this being manifeſtly derogating from the dignity of the crown, and cal- 
culated for cruſhing the power of the royal family, was abſolutely rejected. The 
earl, reſolved on an engagement, - after the previous formality of a defiance (ſent to 
turned in the uſual manner) marched, on Wedneſday, May 14, early in the morning 1 
before break of day, towards Lewes; in hopes, perhaps (as his march lay through 
woods) of ſurprizing the royal army; which ſeems to have lain there in too great ll 
| been obliged to go farther than others to find it, could not get back till the morning: MM 
| and in their return, diſcovering the rebels on the march, gave the alarm to the king's © 
proper, for a battle. Leicefter, . carl of Glouceſter, Robert de 
Vere, Henry de Haſtings, and other young noblemen, at the head of his army, di- 
vided it into four bodies; the firſt, commanded by his two ſons Henry and Guy de 
Montfort and Humfrey de Bobun; the ſecond, by the carl of Glouceſter, Yobn Fitz 
Juln, and V. de the third, compoſed of Londoners, who deſired to make 
dhe onſet; by Nicholas de Segrave; and the fourth, by himſelf: The royal army 
marched out of Lewes in three bodies; the firſt, led by prince Edmard, Jabm earl 
Warenne, and V. de Valence; the ſecond, by the king of the Ramams and his fon 
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able to forg a fourth ; having left a conſiderable part of his troops, with a HENRY III. 
3 corps of — warriors, at the caſtle of Tunbridge, for its better ſecurity FD Me 


inſt the attempts, which were expected to be made by the earl of Glouceſter for its 
8 * mentions whether theſe different bodies marched on a line, or in co- 
lumns following one another: nor is it poſſible to comprehend any of the various 
relations of this battle, ſome of them romantick, and all confuſed, ſo as to give a 
clear and rational account of what paſſed in the action. It is, however, generally 
agreed, that prince Edward, having charged the van or firſt corps of the rebels, broke 
it; * Humfrey de Bobun being wounded, and Jom Giffard (who had lately diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf, by ſurprizing . de Mauduit earl of Warwick in his caſtle of that 
name) taken and ſent priſoner to the caſtle of Lewes; and that afterwards falling 
upon the Londoners, he routed them with great ſlaughter, angpurſued them, near four 
miles, with an eagerneſs, which proved fatal to his father, and cannot be excuſed by 
reſentment of their late inſolence to his mother. His victorious corps was com- 
poſed of the beſt troops in the royal army, having been raiſed in the marches of 
Wales, and conſiſting of brave and hardy men, experienced in war, and uſed to con- 
tinual encounters with the Velſb: and had he, inſtead of purſuing unexpetienced 
runaways, too much frighted to think of rallying; fallen, in con unction with the reſt 
of the king's forces, upon the remaining corps of the enemy, he could not in all-ap- 
pearance have failed of obtaining a complete victory. The prince's abſence, and the 
running of great numbers of the other corps of the king's army, as if the battle had 
been already gained, to plunder the baggage of the rebels, which lay in their fight on 
the top of the down, afforded Leicefter an opportunity of turning the fortune of the 
day; which he was too wiſe a general not to improve. He marched, with the earl 
of Glouceſter, at the head of their two corps, down the declivity of the hill: and at- 
tacking the ſecond body of the king's forces, cut the greateſt part of it in pieces, 
taking the king of the Romans, John Comyn, Robert de Brus, and other noblemen, 
priſoners. * The third body, commanded by king Henry in perſon, made fo gallant 
a reſiſtance (in which the bravery of Philip Baſſet was very remarkable) that it was 
not broke till the evening: but the king's horſe being killed under him, and him- 
ſelf flightly wounded, he retired to the priory of Lewes with a party of his followers ; 
others taking refuge in the caſtle, and the reſt either diſperſing or flying into the 
town, which was open without either walls or fortifications. The victors purſued 
them thither, and made priſoners of ſuch as ſubmitted : but were themſelves in a 
ſtrange confuſion, not being able to diſtinguiſh, among the wounded, who were of 
their own, and who of the adverſe, party. 

Prince Edward, returning from the purſuit of the Londoners, was much ſur- 
prized at the number of ſlain he found lying on the field of battle, the iſſue whereof 
threw a general conſternation into his followers: and the earl of Warenne, V. de 
Valence, Guy de Lufignan, and Hugh Bigod, were ſo ſtruck with it, that giving up all 
for loſt, they fled, with 700 choice men of their own attendants, to Pevenſy ; where 
they got ſhipping to carry them into France. The prince himſelf, intrepid in all 
events, thought only of retrieving the diſaſter: and notwithſtanding this ſhameful 
deſertion of noblemen in whom he chiefly confided, advanced with his marchers to 
the town of Lewes; where an eagerneſs after ſpoils and plunder had put every thing 
in diforder. The barons, however, drew out of the place with a body of their troops, 
and ſome ſkirmiſhes enſued: but neither fide knowing the ſtrength and condition of 
the other, they did not come to a general engagement. The prince, uncertain of the 
fate, and ſollicitous for the ſafety, of his father, went round the town to the caſtle; 


and not finding him there, came to him at the priory ; both which places were now 
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1 III. attacked by the rebels. The hopes of reſcuing John Giffard and others of their 
17 7 * 2 . party, who were priſoners in the caſtle, put them upon attacking it: but the garri- 
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ſon repulſed them, and ſhooting fiery arrows, laid a great part of the town in aſhes, 
This obliging them to retire, they made an attempt on the priory, and with their 
arrows, ſet the church on "We but it being ſoon quenched, they were forced to deſiſt 
from the enterprize. There had been about 5000 men killed on both ſides, either 
in the action, or in the purſuit of the Londoners; moſt of theſe being of the rebels 

party. There were only two noblemen, W. de Wilton and Full Fitzwarin, killed 
on the king's fide: but his great loſs lay in the number and quality of his adherents 
that were taken priſoners (among which were the earls of Hereford and Arundel, 
Philip Baſſet, who had received twenty-four wounds in the battle, with twenty-three 
lords carrying banners) and in the diſperſion of a great part of his army. 

Tux prince made it his buſineſs to rally and get together ſuch as were ſcattered 
upon their defeat: and joining them to his corps of marchers, which was ſtill entire, 
with Roger de Mortimer (reputed the beſt officer in England) and other experienced 
commanders, at their head, reſolved to try the fortune of another battle. Leiceſter, 
who had loſt half his army, the two corps, routed by the prince, being purſued too 
hotly, and fled too far, to be able to rejoin his ſtandard, did not care to run the ha- 
zard of a combat with a body of reſolute troops, which he knew to be better and 
more experienced than his own, and to be full as well commanded: and had recourſe 
to artifice, for preventing an event, which he dreaded. Pretending a great defire to 
fave a further effuſion of blood i, he ſent mediators the next morning to the prince, 


to propoſe a treaty of peace, and a ceſſation of hoſtilities for two days, till all the 


articles were adjuſted; offering to ſubmit his demands to ſuch arbitrators, as the 
king ſhould chooſe or approve; but inſiſting that prince Edward and his couſin Henry, 
ſon to the king of the Romans, ſhould be delivered to him as hoſtages for the king's 
performance of the conditions. This article, putting it in the power of the rebels 
to do what they pleaſed in the nation, was (notwithſtanding the ſtrong inclination 
which the king and his friends ever had to peace) abſolutely rejected, as inſolent, un- 
reaſonable, and propoſed with a treacherous deſign to get the kingdom in their 
power, and leave all the royaliſts at their mercy, The prince, reſolving on another 
engagement *, Leiceſter ſent him word by ſome Jacobin and Franciſcan friers, that 
if he would not agree to the conditions propoſed, and offered to attack his troops, 
he would ſtrike off the heads of the king of the Romans, Fohn Comyn, Robert de 
Brus, Philip Baſſet, Henry de Percy, and other noblemen, that he had taken in the 
battle, and put them upon lances to ſerve for enſigns to his army. 


: — of Tuis threat, coming from a man whom they knew to be capable of any barbarity, 


though never ſo impious and ſhocking, affected the king and all his friends with me- 
lancholy apprehenſions of the fate likely to attend ſo many perſons of quality, many 
of them their near relations: and they conſented, out of mere pity, to a renewal of 
the conferences. Thus, on Friday, May 16, a peace was concluded on the condition, 
of getting the king of France to name three prelates, and as many noblemen, of 
his kingdom, with power to chooſe two other Frenchmen, who were to come over 
into England, and make choice of a third perſon of this country: and theſe three 

were to determine all diſputes, and to make what regulations they thought fit for 


the good of the realm; both parties engaging upon oath to abide by their deciſion, 


and putting their ſeals to this convention, 

IT was agreed likewiſe, << that all priſoners hs on both fides ſhould be ſet at 
< liberty; and that prince Edward and Henry d Almaine ſhould give themſelves for 
© hoſtages on the king's behalf.” In conſequence of this treaty, the king, on 
Saturday, diſmiſſed all his forces ; the lords of the Scotch. and Welſh marches retiring 

M. W:fim. p. 303. Chr. T. Wikes. Chron. Abingdon. Annal. Trivet, * M. Weſtm. p. 393- 
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with their men to their reſpective countries: and paſling himſelf, with the two Hxxxv III. 
hoſtages, into the rebels army, ſigned orders to the governors of all the caſtles, TD 


where the priſoners taken at Northampton were kept, for ſetting them at liberty; 
and diſpatched others to the garriſon of Tunbridge, for returning to their own homes, 
without doing any harm to the barons. This garriſon, compoſed of brave men, did 
not care to diſperſe, and truſt themſelves to the faith of rebels: but keeping together 
in a body armed, and paſſing through Croydon (where they beat up the quarters of 
the Londoners, that had ran away from the battle of Lewes) marched to Briſtol-caſtle ; 
which they maintained, till after the prince made his eſcape out of cuſtody. 

Tux king had now performed all that was ſtipulated on his part in the convention, 
or (as it was termed) the miſe of Lewes: but Leiceſter, faithleſs as any ſanctified 
rebel that ever lived upon earth, thinking he had no meaſures to keep with any body, 
whilſt he had the king, and (whom he more dreaded) the prince, in his power, took 
care to break it in every particular. The northern barons, taken in the battle, had 
indeed marched back with their troops: but the king of the Romans, his ſon Ed- 
mund, Philip Baſſet, and other noble priſoners, were not releaſed ; and Leiceſter was fo 
far from intending to reſtore them to their liberty, that he ſeized all the nobility 
which had adhered to the king, as faſt as he could get them into his hands, and kept 
them priſoners in caſtles, loaden with irons. To prevent any oppoſition to his mea- 
ſures, writs 3 were iſſued, fobidding all perſons, on pain of forfeiture of lands, and 
loſs of life and limb, to wear armour, or to march with horſes and armes through 
the realm, without a ſpecial licence from the king ; which he took care to procure 
for himſelf and his own confidents. His view was to + make himſelf maſter of all 
the power and fortreſſes of the kingdom: it was for this end, that he obliged the 
king to commit the guardianſhip of all the counties to ſuch perſons as he thought fit 
to direct; and having carried him about from place to place, till he got all the royal 


caſtles and towns delivered up, then kept him in a ſtricter confinement than uſual. 


The prince and his couſin Henry were treated, not as hoſtages, but captives: the 
former was ſent priſoner to Walling ford; and when Leiceſter had got his fon Henry 
made conſtable of Dover-caftle, and warden of the Cingue Ports, in the room of 
Richard de Grey, they were both removed to Dover-caftle. _ oy 


Tuxsx ſhameful breaches of faith could not but appear odious both at home and The ear! of 


abroad: and nothing was ſo proper to gloſs them over, as the ſhew of a parliament; 
which being compoſed of the creatures of the faction, would readily authorize the 


moſt iniquitous proceedings. Lerceſter accordingly 5 convening the prelates and Peer. 


nobility of his party at London, about Midſummer, got them to confirm an ordinance 
(which they had made the king ſign on June 23) for reforming; the ſtate of the 
realm by committing it to three perſons of their nomination; which were himſelf, 
the earl of Glouceſter, and the biſhop of Chicheſter 5. Theſe three were to appoint 
nine councellors, by whoſe advice or direction the king was to diſpoſe of the cuſtodies 
of caſtles; to order all the affairs of the kingdom; and to appoint the juſticiary, 
chancellor, treaſurer, and all other officers, great and ſmall, as well in his houſhold, 
as in the ſtate; a third part of theſe nine being always to remain about court: but 


all of them removeable at the pleaſure of the three perſons above-named. This 


ordinance, like all the reſt of Leicefter's meaſures, was a direct violation of the agree- 
ment at Lewes: and yet with an amazing impudence, of which only bodies of men 
dare be guilty, it was pretended to be made, till that agreement ſhould be fully exe- 


cuted. It was probably the deſign of the faction, that it never ſhould be executed; 


it not being eaſy otherwiſe to reconcile ſuch a temporary provifion with the declaration 
immediately following, that this ordinance was to laſt all the days of Henry III. 


" Rymer, i. 790. * Chron. T. Wikes. * Rymer, i. 791 795- 4 75. 792. . fim. 
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Hewry III.“ and of his ſon prince Edward, after he ſhould mount the throne, till it ſhould he 
I'D. add. © 
D. 1204. 


thought proper to moderate the term of its continuance.” 
THE queen was abroad with her ſon Edmund, when the battle of Lewes happened, 
and the king, with prince Edward, fell into the hands of the rebels: and when ſhe 
heard the news, borrowed all the money ſhe could, as well to raiſe forces, as to 
equip a fleet, in order to procure their liberty. Damme in Flanders was appointed 
for the rendezvous of both: an infinite number of ſoldiers of fortune flocked thi. 
ther from Germany, Bourgogne, and other countries; and a numerous fleet was got 
together, ready, upon the firſt favourable gale, to tranſport them into England. 
The king of France was making, at the ſame time, a mighty armament: and as he 
had reaſon to reſent the barons flying off from his award, they preſently ſuſpected it 
to be deſigned againſt themſelves. Poſſeſſed with this imagination, they obliged 
Henry, on July 8, to write a letter to that prince; * deſiring him to come to Boy- 
« fogne, or, if he could not, to fend thither ſome of his council, that a treaty 
« might be carried on between them and his Engliſb councellors who would 
te be at Dover, for ſettling the terms of a peace between himſelf and the barons 3 
« and that he would not, in the mean time, draw his numerous forces down to the 
te ſea-coaſt.” It doth not appear what effect this letter had; ſuch, as are wrote by a 
prince in dureſſe, being of little weight: but it ſeems probable, that the king of France 
did not, on that account, ſtop his preparations; ſince Henry was forced, on * Auguſt 2, 
to write another, to divert him from the thoughts of an invaſion. In this laft he 
acquainted Louis, that he had made peace with his barons, and as he was his lige 
4% lord, and they were in peace with each other, intreated him not to ſend, or ſuffer, 
c any foreigners to paſs over into England, ſince it might be very prejudicial to prince 
« Edward and Henry d Almaine, who were hoſtages, and in the barons power; 
« might throw the realm into confuſion; and bring upon himſelf the ſuſpicion of 
<« having invited them over, which would make the whole nation his enemies.” 
The latter part of this letter, being in anſwer to one received from Louis, looks, as 
if this prince had preſſed to have ſome matters adjuſted between France and Eng- 
land: but it appears from what followed, that the treaty, which the king of France 
was ſo preſſing to have ſettled without delay, related chiefly to the reference agreed 
on at the pacification of Lewes; and for this, © as the barons and his chief coun- 
C cellors were abſent, being gone to take ſecurity from ſome lords of the marches, 
« Henry deſired time till Auguſt 17; when, if a fafe-conduR were ſent, his embaſ- 
“ ſadors ſhould be at Boulogne.” | 555 
Tux lords of the Welſb marches had, at the very time of the agreement at Lewes, 
entertained ſtrong ſuſpicions of the earl of Leiceſter's infincerity : and when they 
ſaw afterwards the meaſures he had taken in breach of that agreement, and in a 
packed aſſembly of the barons of his faction, to engroſs all the power of the king- 
dom to himſelf, and to cruſh the royal authority; forcing Henrys by the threats 
of making a new king, and prince Edward by the terror of a perpetual impriſon- 
ment, to lend their names for a countenance to all his rebellious actions, they thought 


it neceſſary to ſtand upon their guard, and declared openly againſt his proceedings. 


This was the occaſion of the barons abſence from court; Letcefter having marched 
at their head, to ſuppreſs thoſe noblemen, or at leaſt to make ſome compoſition with 
them, that might prevent any diſturbance within the realm, at a time when it was 
threatened with invaſions from abroad. In this expedition, he reduced the caſtles 
of Hereford, Hay, and Lud“: and having waſted the lands of Roger de Mortimer, 
marched to Montgomery; where an accommodation being made, and hoſtages given 


" Clauſ. 48 H. III. m. 5. d. 21. 4. in cedula d. 1 Jb. m. 4. M. W:/tm. p. 394+ 4 Amal. 
Trivet, M. Paris. | = 
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by the lords of the marches for keeping the peace, he returned towards London to op- hy mo 

poſe the forces ſaid to be coming from France for the king's aſſiſtance, J. D. 1264. 
He had already taken meaſures, as well to prevent, as to oppoſe, a deſcent: but 
his preſence was neceſſary for putting them vigorouſly in execution. He had, on 
July 6, iſſued writs in the king's name, ſummoning all his barons and military 
tenants to be at London on Auguſt 3, provided with armes and horſes to make head 
againſt the foreigners that were coming over ; and requiring every hamlet to furniſh 
eight, fix, or at leaſt four men, according to its ſize, to ſerve on foot, with all wea- 
pons neceſſary for them, and a ſufficient- maintenance for forty days at the common 
expence of the inhabitants; cities and buroughs being enjoined to provide horſe, as 
well as foot, and in a greater number. The ſheriffs and guardians of the peace lately 
appointed in each county, were charged to ſee theſe orders put in execution with the 
utmoſt rigour; without allowing any excuſe, on account of harveſt, family affairs, and 
damages, that the country people might ſuſtain by abſence from their homes or buſi- 
neſs: and, to warm their zeal in the ſervice, frightful accounts were publiſhed of the 
S cruel deſigns of thoſe foreigners, who were employed only to reſcue the royal family 
7 out of the hands of perfidious rebels. The like writs were ſent, three days after 2 to 
all the ports, cities, and towns in Norfolk and Suffolk, to fit out ſhips and raiſe forces, 
under the orders of Hugh le D' Eſpenſer the new juſticiary ; who was ſent down to 
ſecure the coaſts of thoſe counties: and the Cingue Ports had a fleet ready to prevent 
4 any landing in Kent, or to the ſouth of the Thames; the parts which Leicefter pro- 

1 poſed himſelf to defend. | | | 5 

Tux military tenants ſeem to have gone unwillingly upon this ſervice: and not 
coming in ſuch numbers as was expected, new writs were iſſued, on 3 Auguſt , for 
the ſheriffs to make proclamation in their counties, © that all, who had been ſum- 
© moned to meet, on the 30 of that month, at London with horſes and armes, ſhould 
* march thither in all haſte, night and day, on pain of forfeiting their lands and tene- 
e ments, and danger of life and limbs: and if they did not march in three or four days 
ce after ſuch proclamation, they were to be impriſoned, and the profits of their eſtates, 
real and perſonal, were to be employed for ſending as many armed men as they 
* could maintain.” The common people likewiſe, who had been ordered to the 
coaſts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eſſex, were ſoon tired of the fatigue of their employ- 
ment: and propoſed to return home ; pretending they had been there forty days, and 
could ſtay no longer. To prevent their diſbanding, it became neceſſary to iflue, on 
September 7, (new writs; enjoining them not to depart without the king's licence, 
and ordering the ſheriffs, as well to raiſe money upon their counties, for maintaining 
thoſe that could not bear their own charges till September 1 5, as to ſeize the lands 
and goods of ſuch as either did not appear in perſon, or did not ſend men upon ſum- 
mons, or elſe departed without licence. There was ſtill occaſion for other writs be- 
ing, on the 24 of the ſame month 5, ſent to the ſheriffs, for ordering © all knights 
* and freeholders, having lands to the value of ten or five pounds a year, under pain 
of the forfeiture thereof, to attend the king wherever he was, with horſes, armes, 
“and money for their expences till three weeks after Michaelmas, in order to oppoſe 
* foreigners: and ſuch as could not maintain themſelves, were, as well as the foot, 


ec 


of _ © to be provided for by the ſheriffs at the charge of the counties, which theſe officers | 
- ** were directed to tax for that purpoſe.” This direction did not come with a good a 


grace from the barons of the faction, one of whoſe moſt popular pretences was, for 
leflening the power of ſheriffs: and all their proceedings in this matter were ſo ex- 
traordinary, that they thought fit to declare, they ſhould not be drawn into a cuſtom 
to the detriment of the nation. The tenth, which was about this time laid 
Kot. Pat. 48 H. III. . . d. .2 1b. m. 11. d. Chron. T. Wikes. 3 Pat. 48 H. III. m. 7. d. 
Ib. mn. 5. d. Jb. m. 3. d. Lib. De antig. leg. fol. gx. © Rymer, i. 795, 795. 2 
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Hewnr III. upon all eccleſiaſtical benefices and preferments throughout the realm, and ordered 


to be paid | before Michaelmas, doth not ſeem to be leſs illegal; being impoſed, with- 
out the aſſent of the inferiour clergy, by the biſhops and abbots, many of the former 
denomination of prelates, and moſt of the latter, being embarked with the faction in 
ill their meaſures. Such were the ſteps taken by the earl of Leiceſter to oppoſe the 
TO of foreigners : but his apprehenſions in that point were ſoon leſſened, by the 
diſperſion of the ſhips and forces aſſembled by queen Eleanor at Damme; which after 
lying there two months, detained by contrary winds, diſbanded and retired for want 
of 3 All Frarice indeed was irritated at the ſhameful treatment of the king 
of England : but it doth not appear, there was any army aſſembled on the coaſt, or 
any fleet prov ided for its tranfportation. | 
Tux þarons, however, were not Without fears of ſome attempt from France: and 
were now alarmed with the arrival of cardinal Guido at Boulogne; being ſent by the 
pe * 7 denounce eccleſiaſtical cenſures againſt the earls of Leicefter, Glouceſter, and 
Ne "folk, by name, and all their adherents in general, but more particularly the citizen 
of ond, and the inhabitants of the Cinque Ports; unleſs they abjuted the Oxfort 
one reſtored the king to the fullneſs of his royal power, and ſet prince Edieari 
and Henry d Almaine at liberty. To: Prevent the publication and effect of theſe cen- 
ſures, 192 had, by threats of death, ſtopped the legate's paſſage i into England: and 
be Bad, on Aug 12, Fry at Boulh 80 an admonition, requiring them to open the 
paſſagè, and give him lecurity for his fafety, before the 1* of September; and in failure 
thereof, threatening to excommunicate all the parties abovementioned, and to put 


their 1 under an interdict. To gain time, and ſhew foine diſpoſition towards 


ce, the obliged the king, on Seprember 11, to fign, in conjufiction with ſome ef 
og chiefs of their faction, powers to the biſhops of London, Wiereefter, and Wincheſter, 
" Hugh le TY Eſpehſer and Peter de Minfort- for treating about a reformation of the 
Aale of the Kingdom of England, in the preſence of the king of France and the pope's 
leg ate. Their view Was, to annul the pacification bf Lewes, to Tet aſide the refe- 
3 then agreed on, and to get their new form of government eſtabliſhed ; which 
ey impudently pretended to have been ſettled by the general conſent of the king 
NY lig dom; i though it was made only by the nobility of their own faction, and 
115 all . ee royal authority into the hands of the earls of Leicg eſter and Glhuct ofter; -and 
"the biſhop of Chicheft er, the moſt bitter enemies that the king had, and the laſt of 
"which bid, in the e of the battle of Lewes, abſblved the rebels, and aſſured 
| 3 of an unmedliate a into Heaven, if they died in the action. "Fheſe com- 
Fn two Frenc noblemen wal by the faction; what thoſe Nur dete mige being 
be oblerded b All p parties: Peter de Montfort had like wiſe particular credentials 
5 Henry, for ü nh ing in his name whatever ſhould be detetmined. The powers 
and 9 — T8 here Lee {erved only to ſhew, that the king was a. mere pri- 
_ Toner, and the faction were refolved'to 125 the powers they had uſurped : the treaty 
- came to nothing ; and the legate having ſeverely reprimanded che biſhops,” for ad- 
p Hering to the del in dit e breach of their Ga for maintaining the king's ho- 
"nour r and the dignity of the crown, ordered them to publiſh the ſem̃ences of excom- 
_ munic: tion and interdict, as ſobn as they artived in England. They ſwereto do 
| ot but the orders were tos diſagreeable to allow them to keep their oaths: and pre- 


de tending Sr "that their bulls ad bel taken from them,” and torn in pieces; by the ma- 


"1 riners of the Cinque Ports, Who met them at fea” they did notliing at all in che mat- 
1 4 * The leg ate, ſcein his orders eluded” ordered,” on Offib##20; "the cenſtites to 
| ed i. in the þ province of Reims, as the neareft of any of tliè xontinent᷑ to Eng- 
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land: and returning to Rome, was, in the February following, nnanimouſly choſen to HE xx III. 
ſacceed Urban IV. in the papacy ; to the no {mall mortification of thoſe prelates, TD nh 


who, in concert with the earl of Lezceſter, had appealed from his ſentence. 


Tux earl was now maſter of all the kingdom, except the marches of Wales and Liege, 
the north of England: and theſe he reſolved to ſubdue; imagining that the king 0 


8 
ſecure his 
name would enable him to reduce them as eaſily, as he had done the royal caſtles power:. 


throughout the realm, into his power. He obliged that ſhado w of a prince to con- 
firm Thomas Fitz Thomas in the mayoralty of London; an office which he had exer- 
ciſed illegally all the precedent year, to the no little inconvenience of the city; no 
pleas of lands or aſſize, and no huſtings being held all that time for the probate of 
wills and other buſineſs: and when he had thus provided for the affairs of the city, 
ſet out, with the king, on his expedition into the Welſh marches. Roger de Morti- 
mer, James Audeley, Roger de Leyburn, Hamon L'Ejtrange, Roger de Clifford, and 
Hugh de Trubleville, expecting to be attacked, had ſeized or broken down all the 
bridges upon the Severe ; ſo that when the ear] advanced to Worceſter, he was not 
able to paſs the river, till he got his friend Lewelln ap Griffith to fall, with a body of 
Melſb, upon the lands of thoſe noblemen. This diverſion, and their deſire of pro- 
curing prince Eduards liberty, made them ſubmit. to an accommodation, on the con- 
ditions of leaving the realm for a year, and of delivering up their own. caſtles to the 
earl of / Leiceſter, who had, hkewiſe,-the cuſtody of all their lands; the prince, at the 
ſame time, engaging: to give up the caſtle and county palatine of Cheer. Theſe be- 
ing, with the honours of Pec and Neæcgſtle under Lime in Staffordſhire, * conveyed to 
the carl, he ſent his ſon Siman de Montfort: to take poſſeſſion thereof, and to receive 
(in his father's name the homages of all the military tenants in the palatinate. This 
«was done om Fanuary 4: and a peace between Wales and Cheſhire was ſettled, four 
days after, in a conference between Simon and; Leuellin at Hawarden. 2 


e PARLIAMENT was called to meet, on January 20, at Londen, in order, as was A. D. 1265. 


pretended, to provide for prince Eduards being xeſtored to the liberty, for which * 


he had paid ſo dear; but in reality, to eſtabliſh the earl of Lezcefter's power. It is 
in vain to expect the diſcovery of any part of the antient conſtitution of parliaments, 
from an aſſembly, convened by the arbitrary will of a rebel; modelled ſo as might 
beſt ſerve his purpoſes, and compoſed only of his own. partiſans; none elſe being 
ſummoned thither. Hence writs* were ſent to none of the lay- peers, but the earls 
of Letcefter; Gluucgſter, Nor fab, Derby, and Oxford, and eighteen barons, all of the 
faction, and to eleven only of the biſhops: but the deficiency of peers and prelates 
Was amply ſupplied by above 100 abbots and priors, and deans; above three parts in 
four of which did not hold of the crown by. barony, and never had fate, nor had any 
right toi ſit, in parliament. The counties, at this time, were generally under the 
power of the guardians put in by the faction, and two knights were to be returned 
for each ſhire, Whether ofithe county's choice, or the ſheriff s nomination, doth not 
appear: but as theſe had formerly expreſſed their diſcontent at the powers given to 
: ſome of the barons by the Oxford parliament, it was thought proper to balance them, 
by ſummoning two members from each of the Cinque Ports, and from ſuch of the 
cities and buroughs of the kingdom, as were engaged in Leicgſter c meaſures; though 
ſeveral of theſe were: governed by a riotous populace, who had turned out their ma- 
giſtrates, and none of them had ever ſent any repreſentatives, before to parliament. 
LIcESsT ER, having the name of a, parliament, to ſupport him in all his arbitrary 


Proceedings, thought himſelf aboye keeping: meaſures with any body. Three days 
| before it met”, he had ſent a ſafe- conduct, in his own and Rager de S « John's, as ell 
as the King's name, for obn and Ruſtace: de Bauliol, Peter de: Brus, Rabert de. Neuille, 


id. Da antig. Ig. fol ga. em. p. 389. © Lib. De antig. Iig- fol. O2. „ ? Nymer, l. Boy. 
el. Ceftrenſ. * Rymer, i. 802, 803. 7 1b. 804, 805. : „„ 
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Theſe were preludes to that open rupture, which ap 
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and other barons of the north, that were attached to the intereſts of the crown, to 
come to court by February 16; probably with a view of arrefting them, till they had, 
like the Velſir marchers, delivered him their caſtles : but they did not care to truſt 
themſelves in the power of a faithleſs and bloody rebel, He had hitherto aſſumed 
the whole government of the nation to himſelf ; putting his own creatures into all 
poſts either of profit or power, and ſcarce vouchſafing ever to conſult the principal 
perſons of his own party: yet the power of ſome of theſe gave him umbrage, and 
whether he imagined, they muſt reſent the neglect, with which he treated them, or 
ſuſpected they might deſert him, when his ſecret deſigns ſhould come to be known, 
he reſolved to cruſh them for his own ſecurity, and, by their fall, intimidate others 
from daring to diſpute his pleaſure, It was with this view, that Leicefter ſued Robert 
de Ferrers earl of Derby in the king's name: and precluding him from all legal de- 


fences, clapped him up in priſon; propoſing to treat the earl of Gloucefter in the 


ſame manner. This laſt earl was a man of high ſpirit, and could not eafily digeſt 
the imperious and rapacious humour of Leiceſter *; who, not ſatisfied with ſeizing the 
eſtates of eighteen barons for his own uſe, and getting the cuſtody of that of the king 
of the Romans in Devonſhire 3, denied him the ranſome + of that prince, and other 
conſiderable priſoners, taken by him at the battle of Lewes, and was engroſſing that, 
as well as all other means of profit, to himſelf. Leicgſter had ſhewed his jealouſy 
of him in various reſpects, particularly in never truſting him with the cuſtody of the 
king's perſon: and his ſons carried themſelves towards him with intolerable inſolence. 
peared between thoſe two great 
men, during this ſeſſion of parliament; in which Leiceſter accuſing Glouceſter of 
giving ſhelter and protection on his lands to the lords of the Veſſb marches (who 
were obliged to retire out of their own country) and demanding hoſtages of him for 
his fidelity; the latter, apprehenſive of Ferrers's fate, quitted the parliament abruptly, 
and retired into the weſt with a ſtrong party of his followers. John Giffard, one of 
the braveſt noblemen in the kingdom, being attacked by the earl of Leicefter on ac- 
count of ſome lands, which he had received from thoſe he had taken priſoners 5 at 
Lewes, in lieu of their ranſome, and forced to give them up, or make a valuable com- 
penſation to the earl (who graſped at all the ſpoils of that day, telling others it was 
enough for them that they had ſaved their own eſtates) took the ſame party as the 
earl of Glouceſter; and retired to the Welſh marches. E ani 
LE1CESTER had not yet entertained any thoughts of ſetting prince Edward at li- 
berty: but theſe defections, likely enough: to be attended by others, alarmed him and 
his confidents Hugh D' Eſpenſer and John Fitz John ſo much, that they thought fit 
to make at leaſt a ſhew of it; and the biſhops of London, Worceſter, and Chicheſter, 
drew up a certain form for that purpoſe, ſo very unreaſonable, that the prince ſeemed 
to be put by it into a worſe condition, than he had been before in priſon, The king 


was obliged to ſwear * he would obſerve the ordinance of June 23, 1264, for putting 


the government into the hands of the earl of Leiceſter and his adherents, and all the 
conventions for his ſon's liberty; declaring it lawful for all his ſubjects to riſe in 


armes againſt him, in caſe he did any thing in violation thereof. The prince like- 


wiſe, after parting with his palace at Weſtminſter to Peter de Montfort, and his caſtle 


of Briſtol to the earl of Leiceſter, to procure his releaſe, was forced to promiſe in 
. 1 Chron, T. Wikes, M. Maeſim. p. 394. | 


He might poſſibly have an eye even to the earl- 
dom of Gloucefter, which Gilbert enjoyed in right 
of his great grandmother Amicia, ſecond: daughter 


of William earl of Gloucefter; her eldeſt ſiſter Ma- 
Ble having been married to Amaury de Montfort, 


Simon's uncle; and though ſhe died without chil- 


dren, yet as Amaury had been in poſſeſſion of it in 


I 


Jobn's time, Simon might perhaps advance ſome 


pretenſions to it. 


3 Rymer, i. 8g. * Chron. Abingdon. Amal. 
Trivet. | 3 

5 Theſe were Sir V. Matravers, Sir Reginald 
Fitz Piers, and Alan la Zouche. See Robert Gbu- 
cefter, p. 550, 551. | . 

Amal. Dunſtaple, p. 377. Rymer, i. B06, 813. 
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writing, © to put all his caſtles in the marches of Wales into the hands of un- Hexay III. 
2 ſuſpected perſons by the direction of the king's council for three years, and not 6 


« to ſtir out of England for that time, without the leave of that council, compoſed 
« of Leicefter's creatures; to perſuade or compel all the marchers to ſubmit to 
« the preſent adminiſtration; to bring no foreigners over, but oppoſe them to 
« the utmoſt of his power; and to ſtick to this agreement on pain of forfeiture 
« of all his eſtate, either in poſſeſſion. or reverſion; and (belides the caſtles of Core, 
« Dover, Notingham, Scarborough, and Bamburg, which the barons were to keep 
« for five * years) his couſin Henry d Almaine was to remain, an hoſtage for his per- 
« formance thereof, in the cuſtody of Henry de Montfort till Auguſt 1, or (if any. . 
« foreigners ſhould. prepare to invade the realm) till November 1, that it might be 
« ſeen how prince Edward would behave himſelf on that occaſion.” When the 
inſtrument containing theſe terms was ſigned, the prince was brought, on March 11, 
into Veftminſter-ball, where it was read before all the world: and nine biſhops joined 
in excommunicating all, that did not obſerve the two charters, or that violated this 
agreement. To compleat the ſolemnity of the farce, the prince was declared free, 
and at full liberty, before all the people: but was ſtill confined, like his father, un- 
der a guard, and carried about in the ſame manner, as Leiceſter ſaw convenient. 
There was full as little ſincerity in the order for oaths of fealty to be taken all over 
England, as fit to be renewed after the king's defiance of the barons and their ad- 
herents, juſt before the battle of Lewes. The mayor and aldermen of London took 
them, on March 17, at S. Paul's before the king, to whom the mayor ſaid, with an 
unprecedented impudence, before all the people, that they ſhould be faithful to him, ſo 
hong as be was good to them : the reſt of the citizens took them, on the Sunday follow- 
ing, before the. aldermen in their wardmotes. #0 ir 
SGIILRBTRT DE CLARK earl of Ghouce/ter, by reaſon of his vaſt eſtate, the number 
of his vaſlals, the great alliances of his family, his own popularity, and the opinion 
generally entertained of his power, had a mighty influence in every part of the king. 
dom: and was naturally the head, to which all that had been engaged in the barons 
faction would reſort on their defection, The avarice and imperiouſneſs of the earl 
of Leiceſter and his ſons had raiſed a general diſcontent. Thofe who had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the battle of Zewes were diſobliged, by being deprived of the 
benefit of their priſoners ranſome, which was their right by the rules of war; but 
taken from them by the others, and applied to their own profit, together: with all the 
crown revenue. The nation too ſuffered pradigiouſly under Leicefter's admini- 
ſtration; all proviſions and commodities being raiſed to three or four times 3 their 
uſual price, through the interruption given to commerce by the men of the Cingu⸗ 
Ports; who, covering the ſea with their ſhips, pirated upon all the world, on foreign, 
as well as Engliſh, merchants : and when people, reduced by their depredations to 
beggary, offered to complain, Leicefer, inſulting their misfortunes, told them, they 
<* might live well enough upon their own, without having any trade at all with 
< foreigners.” It was by his encouragement (, that theſe piracies were committed, 
and accompanied with horrible eruelties; for whatever merchant ſhips were taken; 
they barbarouſly threw the men ayerboarg, ſparing none whether Exgliſb or ſtran- 
gers. Leiceſter, with his ſons, had for their ſhare a third part of all the booty: and 
Henry the eldeſt, finding the buſinaſs of a wool-merchant more lucrative than that 


* 


of a ſoldier, ſeized all the wool of the kingdom for his on uſ es. 


— 


Ix is eaſy to imagine, what an univerſal clamour this muſt raiſe, and what an un- 
calineſs this {pegimen of his government muſt create all over the nation: but Lei- 
ceſter had hitherto deſpiſed it; the chief maxim of his politicks being to govern by 
he, 4. 9 antig. leg. fol. 9. Pat, 49 H. III. a. 87. hren. T, Wikes. * Lib, De entig. 
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terror, and force people to obey out of a dread of his power and vengeance. This 
is a very dangerous maxim, though generally adopted by uſurpers; all governments 
being precarious, that are not founded in the affections of the people; who, in de- 
ſpair of redreſs, may perhaps find it neceſſary to ſmother their diſcontents for a time, 
yet theſe lying at their heart, will at laſt burſt out with greater fury, whenever an op. 
portunity of relief is offered. Such was the caſe, at this time, with regard to the 
earl of Leiceſter's tyrannical government; the multitude of malecontents had now got 
an head, of himſelf formidable, in the earl of Ghauceſter ; all the ſecret enemies of 
the former, ever numerous where terror and cruelty domineer, were ready to declare 
themſelves: and it was neceſſary for him, either to regain the latter's friendſhip, or 
to get him diſpatched. It ſeems to have been with this laſt view, that Henry de 
Montfort x proclaimed through the realm, that he ſhould hold a turnament, on 
April 19, at Northampton, inviting all knights thither to ſhew their manhood. This 
had been propoſed two months before at Dunſtaple: and the earl of Gloucefler, who 
was young and lately knighted, fond of glory, and eager, according to the humour of 
the age, to diſtinguith himſelf by military exerciſes, intended then to have been preſent 
at it, and to have tilted with Henry; had it not been prohibited by the king, proba- 
bly for fear of occaſioning ſome animoſity between the parties. It was expected, 
that he would come with the ſame eagerneſs to this new-appointed turnament: but 
the caſe was altered ſince the former, by his having diſcovered Leiceſter's malevolent 
deſigns againſt him; and the ſame reaſon, which induced him to retire from parlia- 
ment for his ſafety, kept him from going to the turnament of Northampton, and put- 
ting himſelf into the power of his enemies. The bait not taking, it was reſolved 
to make uſe of the infinite number of knights and young gentlemen, that had met 
there to ſhew their valour and addreſs, and were exceedingly careſſed by Mont- 


fort; and to march with a body of forces, ſo ſuddenly raiſed, to the marches of 
Wakes, either to make up matters with the earl of Gloucefter, or to take him by ſur- 


ize. 

- Tris nobleman was too well acquainted with Leicefter's artifices and treachery to 
ſuffer himſelf to be ſurprized: he ſtood upon his guard, had fortified his caſtles; 
provided himſelf with forces; and having got Roger de Mortimer to come to him, 
upon the delivery of hoſtages for his ſafe- conduct, had made a league with the lords 
of the marches for their common ſecurity. Leiceſter coming, with the king and 
prince in his retinue, to Hereford, and ſeeing no likelihood of ſurprizing the earl of 
Glouceſter, was forced to content himſelf with attempting to bring about a recon- 
ciliation; a thing ſcarce practicable between enemies, that have been once intimate 
friends, and know one another's haughty and implacable tempers. A treaty was, 
however, ſet on fook by the mediation of ſome biſhops; the king himſelf was 
obliged to interpoſe in the matter; and it was propoſed * to refer all their differences 
to the biſhop of Worceſter, Hugh le D' Eſpenſer, John Fitz John, and W. de Mont- 
chenſy; the two laſt of which having fought in Ghucefter's brigade at the battle of 
Lewes, and on that account likely 'to favour him in the diſpute about the priſoners 
there taken; it was ſuppoſed he might accept for arbitrators. But he knowing them 
to have the entire confidence of Leicefter, and embarked as thoroughly in his deſigns, 
as either of the others, managed fo; that the referees made no determination, and the 
treaty 3 came to nothing: yet Lerceſier was not aſhamed to make uſe of the king's 
name in a writ + ſent, on May 10, to all the guardians of the peace and ſheriffs 
throughout England, and ordering them © to take into cuſtody all that reported, 
e there was any diſcord between thoſe two earls, and terrified the people with jea- 
t loufies and fears of a new war ready to enſue.” | | 


- © Chron, T. Wikes, Chron. Durftiþ/e P- 383. ' Rymcr, i. $06, Lib. De amis. es, fol. 3 
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and impi ticks of his adverſary Hewzy III. 
arl of Gloucefter knew the treachery and impious politicks of his adverſary 
2 truſt to any feigned reconciliation: but he thought it allowable, know- NP 4 
ing 1 he had to deal with, to oppoſe art to art, and to amuſe him for a while Prince Ed. 


. . x 'ard 
with a treaty, till matters were ripe for the execution of the meaſures he had con- 5," 164g 


certed with Roger de Mortimer. Repenting of what he had done for the depreſſion . 
of the crown, he had engaged with this nobleman to reſtore the king to his rights: 
and the firſt ſtep they had reſolved on, being the procuring of the prince's liberty, he 
wanted to gain time, till that was effected. He had a brother, Thomas de Clare, a 
gallant young gentleman, and a great favourite with the earl of Leiceſter; who had 
laced him about prince Edward, not as a guard, but a companion, to divert the 
tediouſneſs of his confinement. It was impoſſible to converſe daily and familiarly 
with ſo amiable a prince, whom all the world admired, without entertaining a great 
affection for him: and Thomas readily came into the propoſal made him by his 
brother, for contriving ſome means for the prince's eſcape, which was ordered in 
this manner. Roger de Mortimer ſent him a fine horſe, incomparably fleet, to which 
he might ſafely truſt on any occaſion: and Thurſday in Whitſun week, May 28, 
being appointed for his eſcape, he went out in the afternoon to divert himſelf in 
Widmarſh near Hereford (where the earl of Leiceſter and the court then were) at- 
tended by Robert de Ros his-keeper, and his uſual guards or attendants. A good 
number of knights following him thither, he made matches between their horſes to 
try their ſpeed ; riding many of them himſelf, one after another : and when' he had 
ſufficiently tired them all, he ſent a page well mounted to a certain place with two 
ſwords; and in the evening“, upon fight of a perſon (the lord of Croft) on the aſcent 
of Tulington hill, on a white ſteed, waving his bonnet, he mounted Mortimer”s horſe, 
and bade adieu to his keepers, It was in vain that they attempted to follow him; 
yet they did it at a diſtance, till they ſaw Roger de Mortimer, with a party of men 
that lay concealed in a wood near Tulington park, coming to receive the prince, and 
conduct him to his caſtle of Wigmore: and then they returned to give the unwelcome 
account to Leiceſter. IVIQ. VG eu | 
IT was from this prince, deſeryedly and infinitely beloved and eſteemed, that the 
whole nation expected deliverance from the tyranny of the Montforts: and his eſcape 
ſerved for a ſignal to every brave man that loved his country, to exert himſelf for 
his ſervice. The lords of the marches flew immediately to armes: and ſeizing their 
own caſtles, which they had been forced to give up ſome time before, made them- 
ſelves maſters of all the country between Hereford and Cheſter. The earl of Glou- 
ceſter took the field with the forces he had in readineſs: and all joined to break 
down the bridges upon the Severne, to keep Leicefter and his troops in their quarters 
about Hereford, where he was in a manner inveſted. The ſurprize of this unex- 
pected event gave vigour to every man that had deſpaired before: and innumerable 
multitudes of people flocked from every part of the nation, to ſerve under prince 
Edward's banner. John Giffard joined him 3 with ſuch a number of troops, both 
horſe and foot, as was indeed amazing; and would be utterly: incredible, did it not 
appear by repeated experience in all countries, that when a nation is univerſally op- 
preſſed and diſcontented, the people will not wait for the great nobleman, who hath 
a natural influence over them, but will follow any brave man that offers himſelf for 
their leader. M. de Valence, Jobm earl Warenne; and Hugh Bigod, had landed ſome 
days before, + with 120 ſtout warriors, at Pembrobe, in a county belonging to the firſt 
of theſe, and almoſt the onely one to which the paſſage was open by ſea: and Lei- 
ceſier imagined, that the prince was fled thither, in order to take refuge abroad. But 
he was ſoon convinced of his miſtake, and found himſelf on the brink of ruin, be- 


' Chron. T. Miles. Chron. Abingdn. Dugd. Baronage, i. 142. Mangſf. Auglic. ii, 223. Cbren. 
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Hxxxv III. fore he had any apprehenſions of the leaſt danger; for the prince having aſſembled an 


army much ſuperiour to his, in leſs time than he could eaſily conceive, marched to 

Morceſter; and making himſelf maſter of the place, rendered it impracticable for 
Leiceſter to make a retreat into England. 

LEICESTER, caught in the ſnare which he had laid for the — of Glouceſter, tried 
all ways to extricate himſelf out of the difficulties, in which he was involved by his 
preſent ſituation in a remote part of the realm, ſurrounded by enemies, and at a 
diſtance from London, which had hitherto ſupplied him with reſources in the greateſt 
of his diſtreſſes. The king's awful name had done him great ſervice on former oc- 
caſions; and he made uſe of it, on May 3o, to ſummon all the military tenants of 
the crown throughout the realm to march immediately to Moregſter, with all poſſible 
expedition, as in a caſe of the moſt urgent neceſſity, to oppoſe his enemies: and upon 
advice of that city's being taken by the prince, iſſued, on June 7, new orders for 
their rendezvous at Glouceſter, The grant, which the prince had of the Jews, was 
reſumed, 3 and the talliage he had laid on them forbidden to be paid; every body that 
had been forced to ſwear for obſerving the ordinance of June, A. D. 1248, was 
called upon to do all the miſchief they could to the rebels (ſo prince Edward and 
his loyal adherents were ſtyled in theſe writs) and the biſhops of London and other 
dioceſes were deſired to declare them publickly excommunicated. No obedience 
was paid or due to theſe orders; which would have been unnatural, had they not 
been made by a king in dureſſe, under the power of his enemies. The prince how- 
ever, to guard -againſt the worſt, and prevent the rendezvous of ſuch as were in- 
clined to obſerve them, advancing to Glouceſter, * which had been ſtrongly fortified by 
the enemy, took the town by ſtorm; Jobm Giffard breaking in through the wall of 
the abbot's orchard, between S. Ofwald's and the north gate: and the caſtle ſurren- 
dered after a ſiege, which laſted a fortnight. 

— THERE were ſtill two quarters, from which Leiceſter expected aſſiſtance. One 
was from his friend Lewellin prince of North-Wales: and he forced the king to pur- 
chaſe it dear, by giving him, on 5 June 22, the ſovereignty of Wales, with the 


homages of all the Wel/þ barons, and the lord of Vytington, and making him a grant 


in fee of the hundred of Elleſmere, and the caſtles of Maude, Hawarden, and Mont- 


gomery, with all their appurtenances... In. conſequence of this treaty, very prejudicial 


to the intereſts of England®, Lewellin fell upon the carl of Gloucefter's lands in Gla- 
morgan, and ſent a body of Welſhmen to join Leiceſter, and enable him to extend his 
quarters. Encoutaged by this re- inforcement, Leiceſter marched to Monmouth, be- 
ing followed thither by Jobn Giffard, with the forces under his command; who en- 
camping before the place, challenged him, in vain, to a battle. The earl did not 
care to venture an engagement; all his view being to get over the Severne, if poſ- 
ſible: and having demoliſhed the caſtle of Monmouth, marched to Uſe, a fortrels 
belonging to the earl of Gloucgſter; which not having a garriſon to defend it, was 
eaſily ſeized, but recovered within three days, upon Lecefter's removing to Neu- 
port. It was from this laſt place that he expected to get a paſſage to Briſtol, pur- 
ſuant to the orders he had ſent the merchants of that city, to fit out a fleet to tranſport 
his forces; but the earl of Glaucefter having blocked up the mouth of the river Avon 
with a few galleys, which he had well manned with a ſtrong party of experienced 
ſoldiers, took or ſunk eleven of their largeſt veſſels, and forced the reſt to retire to 
Briſtol. Lereefter was now in a terrible diſtreſs; deprived of all hopes of getting 
that way into Exgiand; unable to ſubſiſt in a country, devoted to the earl of Glou- 
egller, and poſſeſſed by his enemies; and attacked in Newport itſelf by prince Ed - 
* who had forced the part of the town lying to the eaſt of the Tee; and would, 
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at the ſame time, have made himſelf maſter of the other, if the firing of the bridge over anne + 
the river had not for that day ſtopped his progreſs. Leicgſter's ruin was inevitable, I P. 1265. 
if he ſtaid till the next morning: and having no other party to take, he ſtole filently 
off with his men in the middle of the night, which, being very ſtormy, favoured his 
deſign, and retired into Lewellin's territories. The Welſh manner of living, on fleſh 
and milk without any bread, not agreeing with the Engliſb ſoldiers, his army waſted 
daily by that unuſual diet: and to preſerve the reſt, Leiceſter was forced to quit the 
country; and paſſing through woods and mountainous roads, made a ſhift to get back 
to Hereford, there to wait an opportunity of paſſing the Severne. | 

Tuis he hoped would be facilitated by his ſon Simon; whom he had left at Lon- he 28 
dom, and who was now his onely dependance. The barons thought it of great con- . 
ſequence to their party, to be entire maſters of the coaſt of Suſſex: it was with this 
view, that, as Leiceſter was on his march from Northampton to the marches of Wales, t 
he ſent John Fitz Alan orders, in the king's name, to deliver up his ſon and heir, or 
the caſtle of Arundel, by way of hoſtage for his fidelity. The caſtle of Pevenſey 
being ſtill left, very convenient for receiving ſupplies from France, Simon de Mont = 
fort had marched from London with a body of the city militia, and another of the 
barons troops, to inveſt it: * but after loſing a great deal of time before it, was called 
away by his father, who wanted his aſſiſtance; and returned to London, There he 
got together all the forces he poſſibly could, and with ſixteen banrerets and their 
followers, marched to Wincheſter ; where he was refuſed entrance, and at firſt re- 
pulſed by the citizens: but ſome of his ſoldiers being, by the favour of the monks of 
F. Szoithun, let in at a window of the convent adjoining to the walls of the town, 
helped the affailants to force the gates; and the place being taken, was miſerably 
plundered, the very churches not being ſpared. 'A rumour of prince Edward's com- 
ing made 3 Simon not ſtay to attack the caſtle: and paſſing from thence through Ox- 
ford (which, to avoid the fate of Wincheſter, opened her gates to him) he marched 
firſt to Northampton, and then to Kenilworth; intending to proceed on to the 
Severne, either to fight prince Edward, or to open the paſſage of the river for 
his father, | | 

Prince Edward had intelligence of all his motions + from Ralf de Arderne, one 
of his followers, but ſecretly in the prince's intereſt; and from a woman named 
Margot ; who travelling in a man's dreſs, ſerved him for an uſeful ſpy, and gave him 
an account of the careleſs manner, in which Simon's forces lay encamped in the fields 
of Kenilworth. The prince was at Worceſter, when he received this advice: and 
marching thence, in the beginning of the night, beat up the quarters of the rebels be- 
fore day break, on the 1* of Auguſt. They were all ſleeping ſecure in their beds, and 
taken without any oppoſition ; except a few, that flying away naked on the firſt alarm, 
got into the caſtle. A prodigious booty of horſes, armour, equipage, and other ſpoils, 
enriched the victorious troops: and among the priſoners were the earl of Oxford, 
M. de Montebenſy, Baldwin Wake, Hugh Neville, Adam de Neumarche, and about ten 
other bannerets. The prince, on his return from this ſucceſsful expedition to Wor- 
cefter, had intelligence, that the earl of Leiceſter, ſeizing the opportunity afforded by 
his abſence, had paſſed the Severne in boats, and lay encamped three miles off at 
Kemſey. It was neceſſary to refreſh his men after the fatigue of their long marches: 
and the earl, hearing of his arrival in the neighbourhood, decamped in the night 
from Kemſey, and got, on Monday, Auguft 3, to Eveſham; propoſing to march thence 
the next day to join his ſon's forces at Kenthoorth, r | 
- Prince Edward, informed of his deſign, left Worceſter with all his army about His victory at 
ſun-ſet; giving out, that he was going towards Bridgenorth or Stafford, and actually Tv. 
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all ways to extricate himſelf out of the difficulties, in which he was involved by his 
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HENRY III. fore he had any apprehenſions of the leaſt danger; for the prince having aſſembled an 


army much ſuperiour to his, in leſs time than he could eaſily concewe, marched to 
Morceſler; and making himſelf maſter of the place, rendered it impracticable for 
Leiceſter to make a retreat into England. 
LricksT ER, caught in the ſnare which he had laid for the or of Glouceſter, tried 


preſent ſituation. in a remote part of the realm, ſurrounded by enemies, and at a 
diſtance from London, which had hitherto ſupplied him with reſources in the greateſt 
of his diſtreſſes. The king's awful name had done him great ſervice on former oc- 
caſions; and he made uſe of it, on May 3o, to ſummon all the military tenants of 
the crown throughout the realm to march immediately to Worceſter, with all poſſible 
expedition, as in a caſe of the moſt urgent neceſſity, to oppoſe his enemies: and upon 
advice of that city's being taken by the prince, iſſued, on June 7, new orders for 


their rendezvous at Glouceſter, The grant, which the prince had of the Jews, was 


reſumed, 3 and the talliage he had laid on them forbidden to be paid; every body that 
had been forced to ſwear for obſerving the ordinance of June, A. D. 1248, was 
called upon to do all the miſchief they could to the rebels (fo prince Edward and 
his loyal adherents, were ſtyled in theſe writs) and the biſhops of London and other 
dioceſes were deſired to declare thera, publickly excommunicated. No obedience 
was paid or due to theſe orders; which would have been unnatural, had they not 
been made by a king in dureſſe, under the power of his enemies. The prince how- 
ever, to guard -againſt the worſt, and prevent the rendezvous of ſuch as were in- 
clined to obſerve them, advancing to Gloucefter, (which had been ſtrongly fortified by 
the enemy, took the town by ſtorm; Jobs Giffard breaking in through the wall of 
the abbot's orchard, between S. Ofwald's and the north gate: and the caſtle ſurren- 
dered after a fiege, which laſted a fortnight. 

THERE were ſtill two quarters, from which Leiceſter expected aſſiſtance. One 
was from his friend Lewellin prince of Nortb-Males: and he forced the king to pur- 


chaſe it dear, by giving him, on 5 June 22, the ſovereignty of Wales, with the 


homages of all the Fe// barons, and the lord of Vytington, and making him a grant 


in fee of the hundred of Elleſmere, and the caſtles of Maude, Hawarden, and Mont- 


gomer y, with all their appurtenances. In conſequence of this treaty, very prejudicial 
to the intereſts of England, Lewellin fell upon the earl of Gloucefter's lands in Gla- 
morgan, and ſent a body of Welſbmen to join Leiceſter, and enable him to extend his 
quarters, Encoutaged by this re-inforcement, Leiceſter marched to Monmouth, be- 
ing followed thither by John Giffard, with the forces' under his command; who en- 


camping before the place, challenged him, in vain, to a battle. The earl did not 


care to venture an engagement; all his view being to get over the Severne, if poſ- 
ſible; and having demoliſhed the caſtle of Monmouth, marched to Uſe, a fortreſs 
belonging' to = earl of Glouceſter ; which not having a garriſon. to defend it, was 


eaſily ſeized, but recovered within three days, upon Leicefter's removing to Neu- 


Fort. It was from this laſt place that he expected to get a paſſage to Briſtol, pur- 
ſuant to the orders he had ſent! the merchants of that city, to fit out a fleet to tranſport 
his forces; but the earl of Glancefter: baving blocked up the mouth of the river Avon 
with a few galleys, which he had well manned with a ſtrong party of experienced 
ſoldiers, took vr ſunk. eleven of their largeſt veſſels, and forced the teſt to retire to 
Briſtol. Leiegter was now in a terrible diſtreſs; deprived of all hopes of getting 
that way into England; unable to ſubſiſt in a country, devoted to the carl of Glou- 
eg/ter, and poſſeſſed by his enemies; and attacked in Newport: itſelf by prince Ed- 


ward; r nuns, | 
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at the ſame time, have made himſelf maſter of the other, if the firing of the bridge over Hexer III. 
the river had not for that day ſtopped his progreſs. Leiceſter's ruin was inevitable, J P. 1265. 


if he Raid till the next morning: and having no other party to take, he ſtole ſilently 
off with his men in the middle of the night, which, being very ſtormy, favoured his 
deſign, and retired into Lewellin's territories. The Welſb manner of living, on fleſh 
and milk without any bread, not agreeing with the Engliſb ſoldiers, his army waſted 
daily by that unuſual diet: and to preſerve the reſt, Leiceſter was forced to quit the 
country; and paſſing through woods and mountainous roads, made a ſhift to get back 
to Hereford, there to wait an opportunity of paſſing the Severne. 

Tuis he hoped would be facilitated by his ſon Simon; whom he had left at Lon- 
don, and who was now his onely dependance. The barons thought it of great con- 
ſequence to their party, to be entire maſters of the coaft of Suſſex: it was with this 
view, that, as Leiceſter was on his march from Northampton to the marches of Wales, 
he ſent John Fitz Alan orders, in the king's name, to deliver up his fon and heir, or 
the caſtle of Arundel, by way of hoſtage for his fidelity. The caſtle of Pevenſey 
being {till left, very convenient for receiving ſupplies from France, Simon de Mont- 
fort had marched from London with a body of the city militia, and another of the 
barons troops, to inveſt it: but after loſing a great deal of time before it, was called 
away by his father, who wanted his aſſiſtance; and returned to London. There he 
got together all the forces he poſſibly could, and with ſixteen banrerets and their 
followers, marched to Wincheſter ; where he was refuſed entrance, and at firſt re- 
puiſed by the citizens: but ſome of his ſoldiers being, by the favour of the monks of 
S. Szithun, let in at a window of the convent adjoining to the walls of the town, 
helped the aſſailants to force the gates; and the place being taken, was miſerably 
plundered, the very churches not being ſpared. 'A rumour of prince Edward's com- 
ing made 3 Simon not ſtay to attack the caſtle: and paſſing from thence through Ox- 
ford (which, to avoid the fate of Wincheſter, opened her gates to him) he marched 
firſt to Northampton, and then to Kenilworth; intending to proceed on to the 
Severne, either to fight prince Edward, or to open the paſſage of the river for 
his father. | | 

Prince Edward had intelligence of all his motions + from Ralf de Arderne, one 
of his followers, but ſecretly in the prince's intereſt; and from a woman named 
Margot; who travelling in a man's dreſs, ſerved him for an uſeful ſpy, and gave him 
an account of the careleſs manner, in which Simon's forces lay encamped in the fields 
of Keniluorth. The prince was at Worceſter, when he received this advice: and 
marching thence, in the beginning of the night, beat up the quarters of the rebels be- 
fore day break, on the 1* of Auguſt. They were all ſleeping ſecure in their beds, and 
taken without any oppoſition ; except a few, that flying away naked on the firſt alarm, 
got into the caſtle, A prodigious booty of horſes, armour, equipage, and other ſpoils, 
enriched the victorious troops: and among the priſoners were the earl of Oxford, 
M. de Montchenſy, Baldwin Wake, Hugh Neville, Adam de Neumarche, and about ten 
other bannerets. The prince, on his return from this ſucceſsful expedition to Wor- 
ceſter, had intelligence, that the earl of Leiceſter, ſeizing the opportunity afforded by 
his abſence, had paſſed the Severne in boats, and lay encamped three miles off at 
Kemſey. It was neceſſary to refreſh his men after the fatigue of their long marches: 
and the earl, hearing of his arrival in the neighbourhood; decamped in the night 
from Kemſey, and got, on Monday, Auguſt 3, to Eveſham; propofing to march thence 
the next day to join his ſon's forces at Kenihoorth, e l 


He ſurprizes 
the rebels at 


PIN Edward, informed of his deſign, left Worcgſter with all his army about His victory at 
ſun-ſet; giving out, that he was going towards Bridgenorth or Stafford, and actually F vodan. 
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found they were got two or three miles off, he faced about, took the road of Eye. 
m; and marching all night, arrived there in the morning before ſun-rifing. Ag 


the enemy had no notice of his coming, he had time to begirt the town, and draw 


up his army in two bodies; taking on himſelf the command of the one, giving the 
other to the earl of Glouceſter, and appointing a corps de reſerve under Roger de 
Mortimer, to ſupport either, as there ſhould be occaſion. The prince, hoiſting the 
banners of Simon de Montfort, and the other barons taken in the late action, haſted 
to ſeize an hill on the north fide of the town towards Keniheorth, proper as well to 
intercept the enemies retreat thither, as to begin the battle with advantage. Lercefter, 
when he firſt deſcried the prince's troops, took them for his ſon's forces, of whoſe 
diſaſter he had not heard: but was ſoon undeceived by his barber, Nicholas; who 
ſerved him for a ſpy, and having mounted the ſteeple, diſcovered: Gloucefter's and 
Mortimer's banners, advancing on different ſides to attack the rebels. Leiceſter him- 
{elf aſcending a ſmall eminence, where he might ſee the numbers of the prince's 
army, and obſerve the excellent diſpoſition he had made, could not forbear ſaying 
to thoſe about him, © Lord have mercy on our ſouls ! for I ſee the prince will have 
our bodies. He exhorted them, however, to ſell their lives as dear as they could, 
and to fall like brave men in the field: and drawing up his men in a round form, ſo 
cloſe together that they crouded one another, began the action under that diſad- 
vantage, and with forces far inferiour to thoſe of the enemy, as well in number, as in 
valour and experience. The Velſb, uſed only to plundering expeditions, and unfit 
for a pitched battle, fled at the firſt onſet; abundance of them being drowned in the 
hurry they were in to get over the Avon : and the prince, with his uſual intrepidity 
and vigour, charging the front of the rebels, whilſt Gloucefter attacked them in an- 
other quarter, they were ſoon broke, and ſome thouſands of them cut in pieces; 
being ſo ſurrounded, that very few could make their eſcape. The king, whom Lei- 
ceſter, with a traiterous intent, had forced into the battle *, clad in armour to prevent 


his being known, and expoſed in the front of his troops, was wounded in the 


The happy 
effect of that 


victory. 


ſhoulder, and in danger of being ſlain: but crying out, that he was Henry of Win- 
s cbefter, their king, was ſaved by Adam de Mouhaut, Prince Edward hearing his 
voice, ran immediately to the place: and carrying him out of the field, left him a ſtrong 
guard for his ſecurity. Before the prince returned, the earl of Leiceſter was ſlain; 
having had his horſe killed under him: and when he aſked for quarter, as he was 
fighting on foot, had been refuſed, and told there was none to be given to ſuch a ſe- 
ducing traytor. Henry, his eldeſt fon, Hugh le D' Efpenſer, Ralf Baſſet of Sapcote, 
Peter de Montfort, John de Beauchamp, W. de Mandeville, Guy de Bardolfe, and all 
the barons that attended him; were likewiſe ſlain, except John Fitz John, Nicholas 
de Segrave, Henry de Haſtings, Guy de Montfort, Humfrey de Bohun junior, and ſeven 
or eight others, who were taken priſoners. About 160 knights, and an infinite num- 
ber of gentlemen not yet knighted, of the rebels party, fell on the field of battle: and 
this great victory was gained with no greater loſs on the prince's ſide, than of one in- 
conſiderable knight and two gentlemen. - | 

Tz firſt effect of it was, the preventing of an horrible maſſacre intended to be 
executed on the perſons of V. Fitz Richard, and about forty of the moſt eminent 
citizens of London, whoſe names are mentioned in the Annals of the city 3; and who 
were marked out for proper objects of the rage of the rebellious mob, on account of 
their loyalty and affection to the king and prince Edward, Thomas Fitz Thomas the 
mayor, Thomas de Puleſdon, and their accomplices, formed this execrable deſign, 
either out of their own diabolical diſpoſition, or by the direction of the earl of Lei- 
cefier, or his ſons: and having conſulted together, took the reſolution, and agreed on 


MA. Paris, p. 998, 999. * Chron, Abingdon. 3 Lib, De antiq. leg. fol. 114. 
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1 I 1 | p HENRY III. 
manner of its execution. The day fixed for it was Thurſday, Auguſt 6 ; the 
= were prepared for the bloody work, and directed to ſeize the perſons named in FIN 


the liſts given them, and to murder them immediately: and the mayor having ſum- 
moned a general meeting of the commons, the populace came with armes and 
ſwords, concealed under their cloaths, in prodigious crouds, headed by their uſual 
leaders, and ready to begin the maſſacre. But when they were all aſſembled, news 
came of the battle of Eveſham, which was fought two days before: and the aſſaſſins, 
terrified by that event, retired without effecting their purpoſe; the lives of many 
worthy men being ſaved by this ſeaſonable interpoſition of providence. 

Tux next good effect of that victory was, the ſetting of the king of the Romans, 
who was impriſoned in the caſtle of Kenilworth, and of others who had been taken 
at Lewes, and were kept in the Tower and other fortreſſes, at liberty, without ran- 
ſome, and the ſubmiſſion of all that had the cuſtody of the king's caſtles, except 
thoſe of Dover and Kenikeorth, All the cities throughout the kingdom returned to 
their duty, except London: and ſubmitted to fines at the king's pleaſure; who, out 
of a defire to quiet his realm, and an inclination to extend his grace to offenders, ap- 
pointed , on Auguſt 20, commiſſioners to receive all the rebels of the Cinque Ports to 
mercy, that would ſubmit to his pleaſure, and fine for their offences. A parlia- 
ment was called to meet, on 3 September 8, at Wincheſter : in which the citizens of 
London were adjudged to be deprived of all their antient liberties and privileges, and 
their ringleaders ſentenced to be impriſoned, and puniſhed at the king's diſcretion. 
All grants of lands, cuſtodies, prebends, and churches, granted by the king, ſince the 
battle of Lewes, whilſt he was not maſter of himſelf, but in the power of the earl 
of Leiceſter, who diſpoſed of his ſeal, and ordered all the affairs of the nation, as he 
pleaſed; and all letters patents, iſſued by him and the prince during that time, were 
declared null: and the king reſtored to the full exerciſe of his royal authority. The 
eſtates of all, that had joined with the earl of Leiceſter in the rebellion, were con- 
fiſcated for fighting againſt the king, though they had followed, as they pretended, 
his banner: but he was fo gracious ſoon after, as to pardon all + that could ſhew, 
that they had done it purely out of fear; and reſtored them to all their former poſ- 
ſeſſions. This general confiſcation, which Henry employed to reward the ſervices of 
thoſe, who had ventured their lives to procure his liberty, ſeems to have been the 
reaſon, why Simon de Montfort, who had come to the parliament on a ſafe- conduct, 
went back diſcontented to Kenilworth, and raiſed a party of knights and gentlemen 
to defend the caſtle. His mother, the counteſs of Lercefter, having been guilty of 
many acts of | bitterneſs and ingratitude to the kindeſt brother, who had heaped 
more eſtates and honours on her and her huſband, than on all his Poitovin relations 
of the halt-blood, though theſe laſt bore the odium of being the objects of his pro- 
fuſeneſs, was baniſhed the realm with the reſt of her children. ET 

_ Wren the parliament of Vincheſter broke up, the king removed to Windſor : and 
ſummoned all his military tenants to come thither, well provided with horſe and 
armes, in order to beſiege London, the principal feat and ſupport of the late rebellion. 
The ſenſeleſs and diſaffected mob, compoſed then of foreigners of all countries, as 
well as natives, paſſing promiſeuouſly for citizens“, were for holding aut the place, and 
ſtrengthening its fortifications: but the magiſtrates, - and richer citizens, prevailed at 
laſt for a ſubmiſſion of their lives and goods to the king's mercy; and drawing it up 
in writing under the city-ſeal, ſent it to Windfor ; the late mayor and forty of the 
principal citizens attending there to know his pleaſure. They were ordered to take 
away the chains, and pull up the poſts they had fixed for barricading the ſtreets, and 
to deliver them to Hugh Fitz: Otho conſtable of the Tower, the fortifications of which 

1 Chron, J. Nite, Eis. De ang. leg. fol. 94. Pat. 49 E. III. m. 11. 4. Amal. Trivet. 
Lib. De antig. leg. p. 9. Clauſ. 50 H. III. n. 10. J. 5 Lib. De antig. leg. fol. 96, 97. 
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place they ſerved afterwards to ſtrengthen : and to give ſixty of the moſt conſider. 


able perſons in the city, as hoſtages for their future behaviour. They were then all 


diſmiſſed, except the mayor and four of the moſt violent ringleaders of the mob, 
who had been the deepeſt engaged in their bloody meaſures, particularly. the de- 
ſigned maſſacre, and paid large ſums for their ranſome, before they were ſet at li- 
berty ; - the houſes of about ſixty others were confiſcated ; and the. cuſtody of the 
city was committed to the governor of the Tower. In this ſtate it continued till the 
beginning of January; when, upon a fine of 20,000 marks, which lay the heavier 
upon them, becauſe a great number of the buſieſt rebels, thoſe eſpecially who had 
been concerned in depredations and murders, had fled way, the citizens in general 
were pardoned, and their liberties reſtored by a new charter. 

Tux king, coming to Weſtminſter to keep the feaſt of Edward * Confoſſe on 
October 13, with his uſual magnificence, received there an account *, that fourteen 
gentlemen of quality, priſoners in the caſtle of Dover, had, by concert with two of 
the warders, ſeized the great tower or dongeon, and defended themſelves in it againſt 
the garriſon. Prince Edward, upon this advice, ſetting out immediately, came with- 
out reſting to Dover : and attacked the caſtle from without ; whilſt thoſe within 
the tower, being well provided with croſs-bows and other miſſile weapons, there 
kept as in a magazine, plied the defendants from thence continually. The garriſon, 
thus attacked on both fides without intermiſſion, were forced, in a ſhort time, to ſur. 
render the caſtle, which was ſupplied with proviſions and neceſſaries for a much 
longer ſiege, on condition of ſaving only their lives and armour. 

Tux taking of this important fortreſs was ſoon followed by another ſubject of joy 
to the king ; his queen, who had been for two years an exile in France, arriving from 
thence on the 29 of that month, accompanied by Ottoboni cardinal of 5. Adriar, 
the pope's legate. This prelate brought from Clement X. ſeveral bulls, co 
thoſe of his predeceſſors, iſſued in favour of the crown againſt! Leiceſter and his 
faction; annulling the rebels aſſociations, and their ordinance of government, with 
every thing elſe they had done for the depreſſion of the royal authority; renewing 
the ſentences of excommunication and interdict againſt them and their lands; and 
forbidding the payment of the tenth, lately impoſed by the prelates on all ecclefiaſtical 
benefices, to Montfort. Theſe teſtimonies of the pope's zeal for the king's'ſervice, be- 
ing no longer neceſſary, were not ſo agreeable to him, as the grant of a year's tenth 
of all the revenues of the clergy; which 'came very ſeaſonably to-recruit his ex- 
hauſted exchequer. The legate had, likewiſe, powers to puniſh the prelates and 
clergy, who had either joined with Leiceſter, and ſupported him in all his rebellious 
meaſures, or had not obſerved the excommunication and interdict, iſſued by the pope 
againſt that arch- rebel and his adherents. The biſhops of Worceſter, Chicheſter, 
Wincheſter, and London, the moſt notorious of the offenders in theſe reſpects, were 
ſummoned to appear before him, to anſwer for their crimes: and the firſt of theſe, 


profeſſing repentance, was abſolved before his deaths, which happened on February12, 


next following; the reſt being ſent to Rome to receive ſuch m— as the pope 
ſhould think fit to inflict. 


THE victory of Eveſham had given a fatal blow to the rebels: but the remains of 


ward forces their faction ſtill ſubſiſted. Simon de Montfort, John d Eyville, and + Baldwin Male 


the reſt of the 


rebels to ſub- 
mit. 


(who being John Grffard's priſoner, and ſuffered upon his parole to go abroad with- 
out any warder, had made his eſcape from the caſtle of Bennefield) had, after Mar- 
tinmas, got together a great number of horſe and foot, and fortified themſelves in the 
Ne of Axholme. The place, by reaſon of its watry ſituation between large rivers, 


was ſcarce acceſſible: but prince Edward, marching againſt them, . inveſted the iſle 


1 Chron. T. Wikes. * Rymer, i. 8 17, & ſeq. to 826. 3 Anglia Sacra, i. 496. Amal. Trivet. 
4 Cbr. T. Wiles. Chron. Dunſtaple. M. Paris, fol. 1000. | | N 
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ſo cloſely, and ſtreightened them ſo much, that, on December 27, they were ſorced Haxa lis 


to ſurrender; engaging upon oath to ſtand to the award of the king of the Romans LD 1 


and prince Edward, and delivering hoſtages for their performance of this agreement. 


The parliament, which met ſoon after the Chriftmas holidays at Northampton, con- A. D. 1266. 
firmed their award: and ordered, that Simon de Montfort ſhould deliver up the caſtle — Y — 


of Kenilwortb, and quit the realm, never to return without the king's leave, and the 
conſent of the nobility: but ſhould be allowed 400 J. a year out of the revenues of 
the earldom of Leiceſter, in caſe he ſwore, and gave ſecurity before he went, that he 


would not, whilſt abroad, do any thing to the diſturbance or detriment of the king | 


or kingdom. Simon ſtaid at Northampton till the end of the ſeſſion; and then going 
with the prince to London, lived ſome time with him in his palace : but having 
formed a deſign i of raiſing and bringing over a body of foreign forces, to revive the 


troubles of England, he got off privily by night, without licence; and fled in the begin- 


ning of Lent to Winchelſea, in order to paſs into France; whither his mother, with her 
ſons Amaury and Richard, had been already ſent, and his brother Guy, came foon after 
Eaſter, having made his eſcape out of Dover- caſtle, by bribing his keeper. Simon did 
not paſs over immediately ; finding it agreeable to his intereſt and inclination to ſtay 
ſome time with the men of the Cingue Ports“, to have a ſhare in the depredations and 
cruelties, which they daily committed ; ſeizing all merchant-ſhips coming to or from 


England; making prize of the goods; and killing all the Engliſb they found aboard; 


though they durſt not treat foreigners in the ſame inhumane manner. To put a ſtop 
to their piracies, prince Edward marched with an army to Winchelſea : and taking the 
place by ſtorm, forced the other ports, in the week before Palme Sunday, to a ſub- 
miſſion; on terms which, had they not been maſters of the ſea 3, would ſcarce have 
been granted. They had a general pardon for their rebellion: and with regard to the 
injuries done to private perſons, they were to ſtand to the judgment of the king's court 
for what had been acted againſt foreigners, but were to anſwer in their own courts 
for the depredations and murders committed on the Engliſb. This laſt article ſeems 


to be the conſequence of another, by which all their privileges were confirmed; it 


being neceſſary to content them at any rate, rather than, by driving them to deſpair, 
put them upon aſſiſting the Montforts in the tranſportation of their foreign forces 
into England. | a | ai 
A NATION, after a long ſcene of confuſion, war, and depredations, is not eaſily re- 
duced into order and quiet. The king had appointed ſome great men guardians of 
counties 4, to aſſiſt the ſheriffs in keeping the peace: but all their care was not able to 
prevent the robberies, continually committed by men uſed to rapine, in different parts 


of the kingdom. Some, whoſe eſtates had been declared by the parliament of 


Minton to be forfeited, making a great noiſe, as if they had been taken away illegally, 
without judgment in the king's court; 5 proclamation was made through the realm, 
that whoever conceived himſelf to be injured in that reſpect, might come thither, 
and have juſtice done him, according to the law and cuſtom of the kingdom: nor 
would the king give, away the lands of thoſe that complained * (as in the caſe of 


Robert de Andewerk) till it was found by inquiſitions, that they had been in the re- 


bellion. They were too conſcious of their own guilt, to ſubmit to a fair trial: and 
hoped to find it more to their account, to continue their clamours, and raiſe diſturb- 
ances in the nation. Adam Gurdon, formerly governor of Dunftar-caftle, and re- 


puted one of the ſtrongeſt and braveſt men of his time, harbouring himſelf with 
eighty horſe 7 in the woods between Alton and Farnham in Hampſhire, over-ran all 


the neighbouring counties of Berks and Surry: but being ſurprized, on May 6, in 


. Weſtin. p. 396. Lib. De antig. leg. fol. 97. 3 Fabian. E. . h 
396. * Clauſ. 50 H. III. n. 5. d. m. 1. d. m. 8.4 5b. m. 10 d. 7 Uh Dunflaple. 33 
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his ſaſtneſs, at ſome diſtance from his followers, by prince Edward, was wounded 
by him in a ſingle combat (which the prince, deſirous to try his ſtrength, would 501 
ſuffer any of his own men to interrupt) and then received into favour. This reſtored 
quict to that part of the country: but there were ſeveral riſings in other quarters; 
the molt confiderable whereof was that begun, about Sheffield in Yorkſhire, by the 
lords D'Eyville and Mate; who had been difinherited for their rebellion, and were 
ſoon re-inforced by Robert Ferrers earl of Derby, who had been pardoned and 
reſtored to his lands, on the condition of forfeiting them for ever, if he again failed 
in his duty. This obligation, confirmed by his oath, did not hinder him from join- 
ing the other rebels, with ſo unhappy a fate *, that, on May 15, within three days af. 
ter his defection, they were routed by Henry d Almaine and the northern barons, at 
Cheſterfield in Derbyſhire ; and he being taken, was ſent priſoner to Windſor-caſtle. 
ANOTHER party of rebels had ſeized on the % of Ely, and infeſted all the neigh- 
bouring parts of Nerfelk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Lincolnſhire*; plundering Nerwich, 
and being let by the diſaffected citizens into Lincoln: but this laſt place was, in a 
few days, recovered by prince Edward. It proved a more difficult affair to reduce 
the caſtle of Kenilworth; which had been admirably fortified by Henry de Haſtings 
and W. de Patteſbulle, and ſupplied with a vaſt ſtock of proviſions, and all manner of 
military engines and neceſſaries for defence. The king himſelf came before it with 


an army at Midſummer ; and beleaguering it all round, attacked it on ſeveral ſides at 


once: but the garriſon, conſiſting of 1700 men, made fo brave a defence, that he 
found there was no taking it, otherwiſe than by famine, Theſe diſturbances ariſing 
chiefly from the ordinance of the parliament of Winchefter, for forfeiting the lands 
of the rebels, and the' granting them away to others, it was thought proper to convene 
the prelates and nobility, to conſider of ſome temperament in the matter: and this 
being left to four biſhops and eight lay-lords (ſubject however, in caſe they differed 
in opinion, to the ſuperviſion of the legate and Henry d Almaine) they agreed at laſt, 
in an award, which from the place was called the Dictum de Kenihoorth. It was 
agreed, that all forfeited eſtates ſhould be reſtored to their original owners; upon 
their paying, within three years, in proportion to their reſpeQive crimes and de- 
merits, ſome five years, ſome two, and others ſtill leſs value, of their eſtates to the 
king; who, out of thoſe fines, was to recompence ſuch as had done him ſervice in 
the recovery of his liberty and regal power.- The ingraditude, which blackened the 
earl of Derby's ſecond rebellion, and the inſolent cruelty of Henry de Haſtings, and 
thgſe that cut off the hand of the king's purſuivant, ſent to ſummon the garriſon of 
Kenilworth to ſurrender, cauſed them to be diſtinguiſhed ; the firſt, by a fine of ſeven 


years value of his eſtate; the latter, by an impriſonment for as many years, or by an 


abſolute ſubmiſſion to the king's mercy. This award was publiſhed, on Oeber 31, 
at Coventry, and before the caſtle of Kenihrorth : but it had no effect on the beſieged; 
who continued to hold out the place, till their proviſions began to fail, and the gar- 
riſon grew ſickly. Simon de Montfort had fed them with falſe hopes 3 of bringing 
an army from France to their ſuccour; and this was the reaſon of their obſtinate de- 
fence: but when they found their proviſions for men and horſe near ſpent, they of- 
fered to ſurtender the place after forty days (if they were not relieved in that time) 
upon. condition of having their lives, limbs, horſes, and armour. The king, not 
knowing the circumſtances they were in, accepted the offer; hoſtages were delivered; 
and when the term expired, on December 20, the garriſon, not having victuals enough 
to ſuſtain them two days, marched out of the place, looking like ſpectres, and leaving 
in it a ſtench, that almoſt ſuffocated the befiegers, when they firſt entered the caſtle. 
The king, committing the cuſtody of it to his younger ſon prince Edmund (to 
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whom he had already made a grant of the honour of Lancaſler, the ſtewardſhip Rar 


of England, and all the late earl of Leiceſter's eſtate) removed to de; 
where he paſſed the Chriſimas, and thence to London, where he kept the feaſt 


of S. Edward. 
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Wulst this ſiege was carrying on, the rebels, in the e of Ely, had made a 4. D 126. 
terrible havock in the adjacent countries: and having had time to fortify themſelves, EW 


ſet the king at defiance, He reſolved to march againſt them in perſon *: and ſum- 
moning a parliament on February 9, paſſed afterwards all the Lent with his army 
about Cambridge, without making any attempt againſt them, beſides that made from 
the ſea by the fleet fitted out in the ports of Norfolk and Suffolk, which did not ſuc- 


ceed. The prince was, at this time, engaged in an expedition againſt a northern 


baron, Jobn de Veſey; who had ſeized the caſtle of Alnewrck, which had been for- 
feited: and ſoon diſtreſſed him ſo much, that he gave up all his lands, and ſubmit- 
ted to his mercy, Prince Edward, infinitely compaſſionate and gracious to all ſup- 
pliants, granted him a pardon: and having quieted the north, was called back in 
haſte to aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing a much more dangerous commotion, which, whilſt the 
king was loitering about Cambridge, had ſtrengthened itſelf in Landon. 


Taz earl of Glouceſter, too potent and full of his own merits to be refuſed any Ear of Glen 
thing without danger, had inſiſted on the rebels being put into immediate poſſeſſion of 25 © bat 
their eſtates: and was highly diſcontented at the king's denying him ſo unreaſonable _ to 
a requeſt3, This diſguſt kept him from going to the parliament of S. Edmunds 


Bury: and put him upon raifing a body of forces among his vaſſals; with which he 
marched towards London, in hopes of getting poſſeſſion of the city in the king's ab- 


ſence. When he drew near it, * the magiſtrates conſulted the legate (with whom 


the earl pretended to have buſineſs). whether they ſhould admit him : and let him 
into the city, with a few. of his followers, on Saturday, April, purfuant to the 
directions of that prelate; who anſwered for his being the king's friend, and ſaid it 
would be an intolerable affront to deny him entrance. He kept himſelf at firſt very 
quiet, till he got in a greater number of his followers: but his deſigns became more 
liable to ſuſpicion, when, on the Monday following, John D' Eyville came with a 
party of rebels from the north, and took up his quarters in Southwerk; being fol- 
lowed, in a little time, by another party from the /e of Ely, under Robert de Mi- 
loughby. The citizens would have tried to drive them from thence, if the earl would 
have given them aſſiſtance: but this being refuſed, they drew up the draw-bridge, 
and guarded the gates for their own ſecurity. Things remained in this ſtate about 
a fortnight, before the earl, ſeizing the keys of the gates, gave them to his own fol- 
lowers, and allowed the rebels free entrance into the city. The mob was prepared 
to his mind; thoſe who had either fled the city for fear, or been baniſhed for their 


former rebellion, now returned; all that had been put in Newgate, or other priſons, 


for the ſame cauſe, were ſet at liberty; the magiſtrates and beſt of the citizens were 
impriſoned, and their houſes plundered, only becauſe they were loyal: in ſhort, every 
thing went on in the ſame way, as in the time of the earl of Leice/fer. The popu- 
lace choſe a new ſet of magiſtrates ; bulwarks and barbicans were erected between 
the Tower and the city; trenches caſt up in the ftreets, and about the walls; and all 
means taken to fortify the place, and provide for its defence. The legate was ſum- 
moned to give up the Towers; and being, on his refuſal, denied all ſupplies of 
victuals, he renewed the ſentence of excommunication againſt all in general that diſ- 
turbed the publick peace, and laid an interdict on the churches of London. 

Tux king, receiving from the mayor advice of theſe proceedings, marched with 
his army from Cambridge to Windſor : and was there joined by prince Edward 
1 Rymer, i. $70. * Chron. R T. Wikes. © » X e, p. 4 
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with 30,000 men from the north; great numbers repairing daily from other parts 
of the realm to his ſtandard. Glouceſter, and the Loncnders, terrified at the approach 
of ſo formidable an army, ſent propoſals of peace, too inſolent to be granted: and 
upon their being rejected, challenged the king to a battle on Hounſlo Heath; whi— 
ther he marched the next day, but found no enemy. From thence he advanced 
to Stratford; the Tower affording him an advantage in attacking the city on that 
fide : but Glouceſter, not caring to ſtand a ſiege, engaged the legate, the king of the 
Romans, and Philip Baſſet, to make his peace on June 15, and procure a pardon 
for himſelf, his followers, and the Londoners. The earl, on this occaſion, entered 
into a bond of 10,000 marks, to be paid if he ever offered again to take up armes 
againſt the king : and it being referred to the pope, to determine what further ſecu- 
rity he ſhould give, he was ordered to deliver, either his eldeſt daughter as an hoſtage 
to the queen for three years, or his caſtle of Tunbridge to the cuſtody of the king of 
the Romans for the ſame term ; but the king generouſly remitted both parts of this 
alternative. D'Eyville, with his party in Southwark, were allowed eleven days time 
to make their peace: and then ſubmitted on the terms of the Diclum de Kenihworth, 
Theſe were ſoon after accepted by the rebels in the e of Ely*; who being attacked 
by prince Edward, and finding neither their waters nor intrenchments proof againſt 
his efforts, took the party of ſubmiſſion, and were pardoned. Peace was now eſta- 
bliſhed in all parts of England, except on the frontiers towards Wales; and the king 
marching with a great army, in the beginning of September, to Shrewſbury, Lewellin 
was glad to ſue for one by the mediation of the legate. It was concluded on the 
25" of that month, on the following conditions: © that all lands ſhould be reſtored 
*© on both ſides, and the cuſtoms of the marches be preſerved; that Lewellin and his 
e heirs ſhould bear the title of princes of Wales, and enjoy the principality, with 
<« the homage and fealty of all the Welſb barons, and the four cantreds of Borthwled, 
e that he and his ſucceſſors ſhould hold the principality and all their lands by the 
e like homage and fealty of the crown of England; and that he ſhould pay the 
* king 25,000 marks for this agreement.” Nothing was now wanting for the ge- 
neral tranquillity, but to make ſome regulations, which might give the people that 
eaſe in certain caſes, which they had in vain expected from the late pretended re- 
formers of the ſtate*: this was done in a parliament held, on November 18, at Marl- 
berough, in an act called from the place the Statute of Marlbridge ; where what ap- 
peared uſeful to the publick in the proviſions, made irregularly a few years ago, was 
eſtabliſhed in a legal manner; and ſome others enacted for the general ſatisfaction of 


the nation. 


HENRY was in ſuch diſtreſs for want of money, at the time of theſe laſt troubles, 


that he had been forced to pawn his jewels to raiſe it: 5 but he now obtained from 
Clement IV. a grant of a tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout his dominions 
for three years, to repleniſh his exchequer. The bull was dated in June : but not 
put in execution till the beginning of the year following : it ſerved not only to re- 
lieve the king's neceflities, but to enable him to pay the annual tribute of 1000 
marks claimed by the pope, which was, at this time, ſeveral years in arrear. There 
was ſtill another tax, very generouſly taken upon themſelves this year by the prelates 
and clergy, for removing the obſtructions to a general tranquillity, arifing from the in- 
ability of abundance of the forfeiting rebels to pay the fines, appointed by the D:i&um 
de Kenikworth, for redeeming their eſtates. It was an extraordinary ſubſidy, amount- 
ing to a twentieth of their revenues, granted to the king, for the relief of thoſe who 


' otherwiſe would not have recovered poſſeſſion of their lands, by reaſon of ſuch in- 
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ability. Many years had paſſed, fince the king had received any aid from his ſoccage 


tenants: but now a talliage was laid on all cities, burroughs, and towns of his de- 
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meſne. It was aſſeſſed by the eſcheators, probably becauſe it was laid, before the 


juſtices ĩtinerant began their circuits; which, having been inter mitted ever ſince the 
Oxford proviſions, were revived this yearꝰ, and made all over England; four judges 
going each circuit, in order to ſettle the ſtate of the kingdom after the late diſ- 
tractions. Whilſt this was doing for the good of the ſtate, the legate took care to 
make ſome regulations for the ſervice of the church, in a council held, on 3 April 25, 
at S. Paul's in London; which have ſince borne the name of Othobon's conſtitutions, 
and been conſtantly obſerved in this country. He had now diſpatched all the buſi- 


neſs for which he had been ſent, except the preaching up a croiſade for the Holy 


Lande, where the Chriſtians were in the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſince the taking of Antioch 
by the Sarazens: but having done this in the parliament held, about Midſummer, at 
Northampton ; and engaged the king's two ſons, Henry d Almaine, the earls of Glou- 
cefter, Warenne, and Pembroke, with 120 other knights, to croſs themſelves 5, he ſet 
out from London, on July 12, towards Rome; as the king of the Romans did, on the 
24 of the month following, for Germany. 

IT was undoubtedly the leaſt improper ſeaſon for prince Edward to undertake a 
voyage to the Holy Land; when an univerſal peace reigned over all the nation, and 
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there was no body capable of diſturbing it, beſides the earl of Glouceſter; who was ward goes to 


himſelf engaged in the expedition. There was, however, an obſtacle to his ſetting 
out, ariſing from the want of money: but this Louis IX. king of France, who had 
made the like vow of a croiſade, and was defirous to have along with him a prince 
of Edward's capacity, valour, military {kill, enterprizing genius, and great repu- 


the Holy 
Land. 


tation, contributed, in ſome meaſure, to remove. Charles count of Anjou, king of the 
Sicilies, being poſſeſſed of a throne, which had been formerly united with the imperial 


diadem in the perſon of Frederic II, pretended to all the rights that this emperor 
had formerly enjoyed; particularly to an annual tribute from the king of Tunis, 
which this prince abſolutely refuſed. Charles was not able of himſelf to compel 
him by force to pay it: but had art enough to perſuade his brother Lowis, that the 
fureſt way, of driving the Sarazens out of the Holy Land, and of ſecuring this country 
when once reduced, was to begin with the conqueſt of Tunis. It lay too remote to 
anſwer that purpoſe: but as Charles offered to join all the forces of Sicth to thoſe 
of France, for effecting the conqueſt, Lows eaſily agreed to an enterprize; which the 
other propoſed purely for his own private ends, and for the ſake of the tribute which 
he claimed. Louis, being drawn into this ſcheme, wanted to engage prince Edward 
to join in it; and deſired him to come over into France, to conſult about matters of 
great importance. The prince failed from Dover, on Auguft 13 ; and agreeing to go 
together, they adjuſted ſeveral points relating to their intended expedition; fixing the 
time of their ſetting out for the middle of Aug in the year following. It was on 
this occaſion, that he lent the prince 70,000 J. taurneis (which Riſhanger computes 
at 30,000 marks) 7 for four years; upon a mortgage of the cuſtoms of Bourdeaux, 
by way of ſecurity for the repayment. The prince was, likewiſe, to give one of his 
fons in hoſtage for his performance of the other articles agreed on: but this Lows 
generouſly remitted ; chooſing. rather to truſt entirely to his honour. | 


Tux day after the prince ſet out from Lands for France, he met his uncle, the 


king of the Romans, at Graveſeng®, juſt returned from Germany, with his new wife 


Beatrix de Falquemort, a young lady of incomparable. beauty, and of great quality, 
being niece to Conrad archbiſhop of Cologne; who had been very ſerviceable to him 


* Clauſ. 52 H. III. . 11. d. * Lib. Di antig. leg. fol. 10 ros. 7 1b. fol. 110. 
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Hexny III. in his election to the empire, and had performed the ceremony of his coronation, 
Yb His eldeſt fon, Henry d Almaine, had been married“ a little before, in March, to Cen- 


ſtance daughter of Gaſton, viſcount of Bearn, the moſt powerful nobleman in Gaſ. 
cogne : and, on April 9, his nephew Edmond, king Henry's younger ſon, eſpouſed 
Aliva or Aveline, daughter and heir to William de Fortibus earl of Albemarle. This 
lady was entitled, likewiſe, to vaſt poſſeſſions in right of her mother Jabel, ſiſter 
and heir of Baldwin de Rivers, lord of the Je of Wight, and earl of Devon: but 
Edmond did not enjoy them long, by reaſon of her death, on * November 10, 
A. D.1273, without iſſue. 


Prince Edward had other matters to employ his thoughts; being, after his re. 


turn, on September 8, from France, entirely taken up with making preparations for his 
intended expedition to Paleſtine; as the king his father was, for the celebration of 
the feaſt of Edward the Confeſſor on October 13, and tranſlating the relicks of his 
favourite ſaint into a richer ſhrine3: which was done with great pomp and folem- 


-nity, both the kings and the two princes carrying them on their ſhoulders. All the 


prelates and nobility of the realm were aſſembled on this occaſion: and the former 
granted the king a tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues for three years, according to a 
new taxation, rating benefices at their full value. This was the reaſon, why al! 
goods belonging to churches or to the clergy, on account of their churches, are c 
preſly exempted from contributing to the twentieth, granted in this parliament ty the 
king, for relief of the Holy Land, by the barons, knights, and others of the laity, of 


their corn and other moveables, that were in their hands, at Micbhaelmas. All the 


A. D. 1270. 
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debts, likewiſe, of the eus (who had lately been diſabled from purchaſing quit- rant 
or annuities out of land*, and from ſelling the debts owing them by Chri/ians 
without the king's licence) remaining veſted in themſelves, and not given or (old to 
Chriſtians fince the laſt January 13; were applied to the ſame uſe ; as all contracted 
before that day were, for the eaſe of the Chri/tians in the Holy Land, remitted to 
them, with the arrears; and the bonds or writings to theſe laſt were ordered to be 
brought into the exchequer to be cancelled. 

Tux earl of Glouceſter was not preſent at this parliament, and abſented himſelf, 
likewiſe, from another, held after S. Hiliary in the beginning of the next year: he 
did not care to go to the Holy Land, though he had taken the croſs; and prince 


Edward, thinking it dangerous to leave ſo potent and turbulent a nobleman behind, | | 


inſiſted on his going along with him in the expedition. Hence aroſe a diſpute, 
which a parliament was called about FHokeday 7 to compoſe: and the earl agreeing to 
refer it to the king of the Romans, this prince, on the Tueſday before Whitſunday 
(May 27) made his award in writing; which was afterwards, on June 17, confirmed 
in the parliament of Reading. It obliged the earl, purſuant to his vow, to go along 
with prince Edward in the croiſade, unleſs he was hindered by ſickneſs, or ſome other 
reaſonable excuſe, ſuch as the king of the Romans ſhould approve; and if upon his 
arrival in the Holy Land, he joined the prince with his followers, the king of Eng- 
land was to pay him 8000 marks, and furniſh him a ſhip for his paſſage : but if he 


declined afliſting the prince, and made war apart with his own troops, he was to re- 


ceive only 2000 marks, and give ſecurity for the applying thereof to no other uſes, 
than thoſe of the craiſade. He gave likewiſe a bond of 20,000 marks, to be diſ- 


poſed of as the king of the Romans thought proper, that, whether he went the voyage 


or not, he would not raiſe any diſturbance in England; ſubjecting himſelf in that 


caſe to the juriſdiction of the Exgliſb biſhops, and to the cenſures of excommunication 


and interdict. His caſtles alſo of Tunbridge and Henley were, for a further ſecurity, 


t Rymer, i. 852. Rot Fin, 2 Ed. I. n. 2. Chron. T. iu. + Clauſ. 53 H. III. . 11.4. 
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to be put into the king of the Romans hands, till advice came of his being in the — 
Mediterranean: and were then to be delivered to ſuch perſons, as ſhould be ap- J P. 1270 


pointed by the earl; who appeared ſo ſatisfied with this award, that he came after- 
wards to parliaments as uſual. 

Tux very day that this award was confirmed, there happened an unlucky quarrel 
in Weftminſter-ball*, between John Warenne earl of Surrey and Alan lord La Zouche, 
who had ſued him at law for a manor: and a fray enſuing, the latter, with his ſon 
Roger, were wounded by Jobn's followers, as they were flying to the king's chamber 
for refuge. Thoſe who had committed the fact, made their eſcape croſs the Thames: 
and the earl, conſidering the heinous nature of this offence, with the aggravating 
circumſtances of its being done in the preſence of the judges, in the fight of the 
chancellor, and in the king's palace, fled to his caſtle of Ryegate. Prince Edward 
purſuing him thither to puniſh this inſult on the royal authority, Jobn, unable to 
oppoſe his forces, came out on foot to meet him, and ſue for mercyz promiſing 
ſatisfaction to the injured for their wounds“, and engaging to ſtand to the judgment 
of his peers, as well in reference to them, as to the king, the ſacredneſs of whoſe 
palace he had violated. He was adjudged to pay 2000 marks to the Zouches, and 
then a pardon was iſſued for him, on Auguft 4: he was likewiſe fined 10,000 marks 
for his miſdemeanour to the king; but a good part of the fine was remitted 3, and 
200 marks a year accepted in payment of the reſidue. 

Tux prince, being very deſirous to prevent any diſturbance breaking out in the 
realm during his abſence, had taken care to provide the moſt important caſtles with 
governors, * on whoſe vigilance and fidelity he could entirely depend. It was per- 
haps for this reaſon, that, a little before his departure, he procured Robert earl Ferrers 
(many of whoſe followers®, lurking in the foreſt of the Pec, and in the woods of the 
adjoining parts of 7or4/bire, committed continual robberies in the neighbouring coun- 
tries) to be ſet at liberty, and his eſtate to be reſtored to him, upon his giving ſecurity 
for paying 50,000/. to prince Edmond“, to whom it had been granted on Robert's 
forfeiture. The king had made prince Edward a grant of the Tower, and of all his 
rights in the city of London, and likewiſe of the cuſtoms on all merchandize, im- 
Ported or exported, throughout England: the prince had ſet this laſt article to ſome 
Talian merchants, who farmed it at 6000 J. a year”; and exacted ſome cuſtoms 
from the citizens of London contrary to their liberties. He had no great reaſon to 
be pleaſed with the behaviour of the lower ſort of citizens; who having been uſed 
to all kinds of licentiouſneſs during the late rebellious times, were frequently break- 
ing out into tumults fince the peace: but imputing this to the inſtigation of ſome of 
the ringleaders of Simon Montfort's partiſans, who had fled the city after the battle 
of Eveſham, for fear of being puniſhed as their crimes deſerved, and had returned 
thither again, and been lately baniſhed on this account, he took care to redreſs the 
grievance; and by his letters patent, dated April ab, at Chippenham, acquitted the 
citizens from the payment of thoſe cuſtoms. The city was not wanting in expreſſing 
its gratitude on this occaſion z which was ſo agreeable to the prince, that; notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeditious behaviour of the populace, he procured, about the middle of 
July, a new charter for reſtoring the citizens to all their antient liberties. In virtue 
of this new charter, they choſe their mayor and ſheriffs, as uſual before the forfeiture 
of their former: and full of acknowledgments for the prince's favour in reſtori 


the city to its antient form of government, made him a preſent of '500 marks to- 


wards the charges of his voyage. 


Tus king had taken on himſelf the croſs for the ſame voyage: but the good of the 
nation not allowing him and his ſon to be both at ſuch a diſtance from England at 
' Chron. T. Wikes. 2 Clauſ. 54 H. III. m. 5. d. and m. 7. 3 Rob. Glouceſter, p. 570, ſays he paid 


only 1200 marks. * Rot. Fin. 54 H. III. . q. s Chron. D le 5 Dugdal? 
Baron, i. 264. Lib. De antig. leg. fol. 112, 113. rb ron | unflap „ p- 403. Dugdale”s 
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the ſame time, he delivered his croſs, on Auguſt 4, to prince Edward " In a parlia- 
ment held at Wincheſter, with great folemnity ; and aſſigned him all the produce of 
the twentieth lately granted for the expedition, The prince, having left the guardian- 
ſhip of his ſon to the king of the Romans, and the cuſtody of his lands to Malter 
G:ffard archbiſhop of York, Philip Baſſet, Roger de Mortimer, and Robert Mallerand; 
and provided for the government, in caſe of his father's deceaſe, by veſting it in his 
uncle, and, if he died, in Henry d. Almaine, and in caſe of any accident happening to 
him, in ſuch perſon, as the four guardians of his lands ſhould chooſe, ſet out from 
Wincheſter, on Auguſt 5, in order to embark at Por{/mouth, His defign was to paſs 
through Spain, to have a conference with his brother-in-law the king of Caftille : 
but being detained a fortnight by contrary winds, he laid it aſide; and going to Do- 
ver, embarked there, on the 20'* of that month *, with his princeſs, W. de Valence, 
Thomas de Clare, Roger de Clifford, and other noblemen; in hopes of making ſo 
quick a paſſage through France, that he might overtake Lows, before he had at- 
chieved any confiderable enterprize. 

THAT prince had landed, on Saturday, July 19, near Tunis, with an army of near 
60,000 men, and had taken the caſtle of Carthage: but deferred attacking the capi- 
tal of the country, till the arrival of his brother Charles king of Sicily. In the mean 
time, the exceſſive heat of the weather cauſed a great mortality in his troops, which 
died in great numbers, and, among others, ſeveral perſons of great quality: and the 
king himſelf was, on Auguſt 2 5, carried off by a dyſentery; being ſucceeded in the 
throne of France by Philip the hardy, who attended him in this expedition. Charles 
arrived with his forces the next day: and after defeating the Sarazens in ſeveral en- 
gagements, forced the king of Tunis, on October 30, to ſubmit to the terms he de- 


manded, viz. of paying him the fame tribute, as had been paid to the emperor 


A. D. 1271. 


Frederic, with the arrears for fifteen years paſt, and of allowing a free trade to the 
Chriſtians, and a publiek profeſſion of their religion in his dominions. Prince Ed. 
ward found things in this ſituation, when he arrived, on November 10, near Tunis: 
he had, upon the news of the late king of France's death, reſumed his firſt deſign 
of proceeding directly to the Holy Land; and it was owing only to the preſſing in- 
ſtances of his ſucceſſor, that he came to join him at Twzzs. But as there was no- 
thing more. to be done in thoſe parts, and the ſeaſon was far advanced, it was re- 
ſolved to ſail3, on the 18* of that month, for Siczly, and paſs there the winter. The 
reſolution was taken by common conſent : but the kings of France and Sicily could 
not draw prince Eduard into another, for putting off their expedition to the Holy 
Land. He was determined at any rate to perform his vow af going thither: and ſet- 
ting ſail from Trapam early in the ſpring, landed, in May, at Acres; where his 
princeſs was delivered of a daughter, named Jane, afterwards married to the earl of 
Glouceſter, 

WhriLsT the prince was ſtaying in Sicily, it was thought adviſable to ſend back his 


SY > couſin, Henry d Almeine to take care of Gaſcogne, and be ready on any event to take 


the like care of the affairs of England. The kings af France and Sicily going to 
Viterbo (where the cardinals had been long aſſembled, and much divided about the 
choice of a pope). in hopes of perſuading them to haſten the election, Henry took 
the opportunity of going thither under their convoy +: and was there baſely aſſaſ- 
ſinated in the church of the Fronci/cans at the high altar, on March13, by his couſins 
Simon and Guy de Montfort, ſons of the late carl of Lezcefter, whoſe peace he was 
endeavouring to make with the king of England. The college of cardinals 5 im- 
mediately denounced an excommunication againſt the aflaftins; as Gregory X. did, 
after his promotion to the papacy; the king of Sicily endeavoured to ſeize them in 
» Rymer, i. 862, 863, 864. Lib. De antig. leg. fol. b . 4 ; Fa i. 
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Tuſcany, but they eſcaped his hands; the king of France expreſſed a great concern 
Ls 0 murder, yet prince Edward ſuſpecting it to have been perpetrated at leaſt by nr 


his connivance, it was the occaſion of that animoſity, which ever after ſubſiſted be- 
| ſe two princes. | 

ms aha of Poitiers dying on Auguſt 21, and his wife Jane, heireſs of 
Toulouſe, being dead ten years before, the king of England, purſuant to the treaty of 
peace in A. D. 1259, required Philip the hardy to give him ſeiſin of * the Agenois, 
Saintonge beyond the Charente, and part of Quercy, which were to be conſigned to 
him after their deceaſe; appointing the abbot of Weſtminſter and Jobn de la Lynde to 
do homage in his name for thoſe territories. Philip was not willing to part with 
them : and, in want of a better pretext for detaining them, ſeems to have inſiſted on 
Henry's doing that homage in perſon. In vain did the latter plead an inability to do 
ſo, ariſing from his illneſs; a plea which had been ever accounted reaſonable: but 
no excuſe found acceptance. It was, however, very real : Henry's health daily de- 
caying from the time of his ſon's departure for the Holy Land; and to ſuch a de- 
oree, that he thought he could not hold out long, and had wrote to him, on * Feb. 6, 
in preſſing terms to return. He was in truth unable to take care of his own kingdom; 
where the great lords, taking advantage of the king's weakneſs and prince Edward's 
abſence 3, oppreſſed the poor and inferiour people, according to their cuſtom; no 
juſticiary daring to redreſs the injured. Unlawful aſſemblies were held, and aſſo- 
ciations made in 7ori/htre and other counties; bands“ of robbers ſecurely infeſted 
various parts of the naticn: and the mutinous behaviour of the common people of 
London afforded” too much cauſe of uneaſineſss. They had ever diſcovered a violent 
inclination to have the diſorders of Thomas Fitz Thomas's mayoralty revived ; when 
they did whatever they pleaſed, and plundered with impunity: and even when that 
arch-rebel was in priſon for his crimes, had clamorouſly declared, they would have 
no body but him for their mayor. They had continued to hold conventicles, and il- 
licite aſſemblies, for the diſturbance of the peace, as in the time of that mayor; and 
in caſe of a quarrel, took upon them to right or revenge themſelves by force of 
armes: and though theſe practices had been forbidden by proclamation $5, and were 
the ſole reaſon why the city was not ſooner reſtored to the fullneſs of its antient 
liberties, they were not yet laid aſide, When prince Edward had got them a new 
charter, with all their old, and ſome new, privileges, the mayor, barons, citizens, 
and the body of the commons engaged in writing under their common ſeal, to keep 
watch and ward, and to preſerve the peace of the city: yet that prince had not been 
gone abroad three months, before the populace 7 launching out into freſh diſorders, 
the king found it neceſſary to put the magiſtrates in mind of that engagement, and 
to order all perſons in the city to ſwear fealty to himſelf, and to the ſucceſſion of 
prince Edward, and of his ſon John, in caſe of the former's deceaſe. Theſe orders 
were ſoon followed by others; requiring them to be very vigilant in guarding againſt 
the evil deſigns of the ſeditious; to make a ſtrict ſearch through the city, Southwark, 
and the ſuburbs, for the baniſhed rebels; who, in breach of the'proclamation againſt 
them, had returned thither; to arreſt ſuch as they found, and to ſeize all armour, 
above what was allowed by the law and cuſtom of the kingdom. 


Tun Londoners, however, did not break out into ſuch exceſſes, as were committed 4. D. 1272. 
at Norwich*; where, on a quarrel about their privileges and juriſdictions between tg. 


citizens and monks, the former, on Auguſt 11, inveſted and attacked the monaſtery: 
and not being able to force their way, ſet fire to the great gates, and burnt them with 
a pariſh church adjoining. Not content with this outrage, they fired the great al. 

* Rymer, i. 873, 883, 886. Hiſt. Generale de la France, i. 82. Rymer, ii. 869. Chron. Dunſtaple, 


p. 404. + Kot. Pat. 55 H. III. m. 18. d. Pat. 56 H. III. m. 19. 5 Lib. De antig. leg. fol. 98, 99. 


o 1b. fol. 106, 107, 108, . 7 1b, fol. 122. 8 Annal, Trivet, Anolia 8 1 7 
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monry, the priory or cathedral church, the hall of entertainment, the dormitory, re- 
fectory, infirmary, with all the buildings in the outer court, which were all con. 
ſumed: and breaking into the convent, killed ſeveral of the monks in the cloiſters, 
dragged others out into the city, and there either murdered, or put them in priſon, 
The conſecrated veſſels and treaſury of the church, the veſtments, library, books, 
and all the goods of the convent, which had eſcaped the fire, were carried off: and 
this ſcene of plunder, burning, and killing, was continued for three days together, 
The king was extremely afflicted at the news: and ſummoned all the prelates and 
nobility to meet in parliament, on September 1, at S. Edmund's Bury, to conſider in 
what manner it was beſt to proceed againſt the malefactors; who were all in general, 
and ſome by name, excommunicated by Roger biſhop of Norwich, on Auguſt 30, in 


| a ſynod of his clergy held at Eye in Suffolk, and the city of Norwich put under an 


Kin 2 H enry*s 
death and 
Character, 


interdict, The king, coming thither on September 14, by the advice of his parlia- 
ment, appointed guardians to keep the city, all the liberties whereof were ſeized into 
his hands: and ordering twenty-four knights, or freeholders having 20 J. a year in 
land, to be ſummoned out of Norfolk and Suffolk, with as many out of Cambridge. 
ſhire, for inqueſts into the fact, cauſed the criminals to be tried before the juſtices 
itinerant he had brought with him, Lawrence de Broc, and Thomas Trivet father of 
the hiſtorian. Thirty of the moſt notorious offenders were convicted, and con- 
demned to be drawn, hanged, and their corpſe to be burnt: the effects of ſuch as 
had abſconded, or fled, were confiſcated ; and ſome eccleſiaſticks, being accuſed, as 
either concerned in the plunder, or conſenting to the riot, were delivered to the biſho 
to be tried, or make their purgation. V. de Brunham prior of the convent ſeems to 
have acted, at leaſt imprudently in this affair; and this had occaſioned ſuch a clamour 
againſt him, that, on September 27, he reſigned his dignity into the hands of the 
biſhop, who then lay ſick at Thorpe; W. de Kirkeby being choſen prior in his ſtead 
on the 1* of Offober. The interdict had been, at the king's requeſt, ſuſpended 
during his ſtay in the place, and was ſo afterwards during the great feſtivals: but 
being ſtill renewed, continued for three years, till the community of the city had 
made good the damages done to the convent; for which 4000 marks were de- 
manded. The citizens, offering only 2000, got the dean of Sarum and Thomas d: 
Clare to intercede for them: and theſe great men prevailed fo far, that Edward I, on 
October 5, A. D. 1273, moderated the demand to 3000 marks, but ordered the citi- 
zens, beſides that ſum, to be at the charge of a pix for the hoe, to be placed on the 
high altar, and weighing ten pounds, all of maſly gold, equivalent to the value of 
1001b, in ſilver. | t 

Tux king, after twelve days ſtay at Norwich, returning to S. Edmunds Bury, fell 
ſick of a languiſhing diſtemper. In his former indiſpoſitions he had appointed his 
brother Richard“ king of the Romans guardian and governor of the realm, till this 


prince was, on the laſt * December 12, ſeized with a palſy; which diſabled him from 


buſineſs, and carried him off on Saturday the 2% of April. Henry was now deſtitute 
of a proper friend to entruſt with ſuch a charge: and either to be nearer his council, 
and the ſeat of affairs, or to be preſent, on October 6, at the marriage of his nephew 
Edmund earl of Cornwall with Margaret fiſter of the earl of Glouceſter 3, or to keep the 
feaſt of Edward the Confeſſor, he removed by eaſy journeys to Weftminfler. His 
illneſs, ſtill continuing, weakened him gradually: and, on Wedneſday, November 16, 
the feaſt of S. Edmund the archbiſhop, finding himſelf drawing near his end, and 
having ſome apprehenſions of the earl of Glaucęſter's conduct, he cauſed this noble- 
man to come into his bed- chamber, and take an oath before him, that he would 
<< do his utmoſt to preſerve the peace of the realm, and keep it for the uſe of prince 
% Edward. Henry died that very night, ſo late, * that John de Kireby and P. de 
t Rot. Pat. 53 H. III. Cbron. T. Wikes, Lib. De antig. leg. fol. 134. * Rymur, i. 888. 
— | Wynton 
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Wynton did not deliver the great ſeal, which was in their cuſtody, * INT — TT 
of York and others of the privy council, till the next morning: and was buried on J D. 1253. 


Sunday the 24 of that month, the feaſt of &. Edmund the king, before the high al- 
ter in Weſtminſter abbey. He left behind him the two eldeſt of his ſons and daugh- 
ters, VIS. Edward, who ſucceeded him in the throne; Edmund earl of Lancaſter ; 
Margaret queen of Scotland; and Beatrix dutcheſs of Bretagne; his four younger 
ſons, Richard, John, William, and Henry, as well as his youngeſt daughter Catherine, 
dying before him in their infancy. 5 | 
Tur taxes in this king's reign (if we except thoſe laid by the pope upon the 
clergy) were far from being either numerous or oppreſſive. They have been al- 
ready mentioned particularly; but it is not improper to obſerve, that beſides nine 
talliages and thirteen ſcutages (one of 10 ſhillings a fee, another of 20 ſhillings, 
four of two marks, and ſeven of three miarks) two whereof were aids for the knight- 
hood of his eldeſt ſon, and the marriage of his eldeft daughter, and all of them due 
of courſe from his tenants in capite, by the very condition of their tenure, and ac- 


compted for by the ſheriffs among other branches of his ordinary revenue, in the 
Pipe-rolls, there were in the courſe of fifty-ſix years, only a twentieth for the Holy 


Land, and one fortieth, one thirtieth, and two fifteenths levied upon the ſubject. 

Our old writers ſay nothing of his perſon, but that he was middle ſized, ſtrongly 
made, very robuſt, and. that his left eye-lid hung down ſo low as to cover a good 
part of his eye: but they all agree in extolling his piety and conſtant devotions; ne- 
ver failing to attend the publick ſervice thrice a day, beſides aſſiſting at as many pri- 
vate maſſes as he had opportunities of doing. He was irreproachable in the point 
of chaſtity; and if he had none of thoſe glaring virtues and illuſtrious accompliſh- 
ments, which ſtrike the world, he was not ſullied with any remarkable vice, unleſs a 
love of eaſe, feaſting, pomp, and magnificence, may be ſo termed. He had the 
qualities of a good man, but none of the talents of a great prince; he was good- 
natured, merciful, compaſſionate, charitable, and liberal, though without diſcern- 
ment or diſcretion; eaſily put into a paſſion, and as eaſily appeaſed ; being choleric 
in his temper, haſty in his reſolutions, and precipitate in his actions, ſo that he was 
ever variable and uncertain in his conduct. He ſeems to have had no genius for 
war, and to have been deficient in courage; he was certainly a weak man, though 
he meant well, and had a zeal for juſtice, and the good of his people: but his funda- 
mental defects were, the meanneſs of his parts, a want of prudence and judgment, 
a natural indolence and inactivity, with a ſoftneſs of mind, which ſubjected him 
always to be governed implicitly by others, and expoſed his people, under ſome of 
his miniſters, to the worſt ſort of oppreſſions, to thoſe of their fellow-ſubjects. He 
would not in any age have made a great figure in the world: but he might have 
made a tolerable one in quiet times; and it was his misfortune to live in the moſt 
difficult, ſuch as would have puzzled a much wiſer man than Henry to determine 
how to act in the exerciſe of his government. He came to the throne a minor, and 
after a father infinitely odious to the nobility in general, and indeed to all the nation ; 
the beſt part of the kingdom revolted to a foreign prince; and the reſt in danger of 
being ſubdued. The victories of the earl Mareſchal by land, and of Hubert de Burgh 


by ſea, reduced that foreigner to extremity, and the noblemen, that had revolted, 


into ſuch a condition, that they lay at his mercy: yet the regent, out of too eager a 
deſire of peace, or a formed deſign to leſſen the power of the crown, gave them ſuch 
terms as they could ſcarce have aſked, and could not reaſonably have expected, if 
Henry had lain at theirs. The turbulent barons were gratified with all the demands 


they had extarted from John (when they had him, as it were, in their hands) for 


ſinking the royal prerogative: and being reſtored to all their eſtates, detained, under 


colour of that article, all the poſſeſſions and cuſtodies they had uſurped from the 
2 
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Hrn v III. crown during the troubles. Whether the regent had either power and credit enough 


to recover theſe, or really propoſed it, his death, ſoon after the peace, put an end, for 
a time at leaſt, to the thoughts of reſtitution : and this laid the foundation of all the 
diſturbances in Henry's reign; no other miniſter being able to make the attempt, 
without expoſing himſelf to ruin. The barons, preſuming upon this prince's weak- 
neſs, and the timidity of the adminiſtration, kept all that they had uſurped: and 
ſeeing that, inſtead of forfeiting, they had gained by their inſurrection, were en- 
couraged to repeat their crime, and break out into the like upon every occaſion , 
eſpecially when a reſumption was propoſed. This they did not ſcruple to threaten 
from time to time: and having at laſt got a proper head for their purpoſe in Simon 
de Montfort earl of Leiceſter, were very near effecting the utter ruin of the monarchy, 
Then indeed, for the firſt and onely time in this reign (if the caſe of Fawkes de 
Breaute, an odious foreigner, which was fingular, be excepted) were ſeen ſome for- 
feitures of lands, in the inſtances of that earl, Robert de Ferrers, and Nicholas de Se- 
grave: but theſe were ſo unuſual and diſagreeable to the nobility in general, that all 
the reſt of the rebels were reſtored to their eſtates on moderate compoſitions, All 
that the king got by cruſhing that formidable rebellion, was a proviſion for his 
younger ſon Edmund earl of Lancaſter : but the power of the crown was ſo reduced, 
and the revenue thereof ſunk ſo low, that they were ſcarce ſufficient to anſwer the 
ends of government, and to enable the king to protect his leſſer ſubjects from the ra- 
pine and violence of the greater barons. It was owing to the bravery, activity, pru- 
dence, and popularity, of his admirable ſon prince Edward, that he got out of the 


hands of the rebels, and kept the crown on his head: and it required all the wiſdom 


and vigour of this prince, who ſucceeded him in the throne, to recover, without an 


inteſtine war, ſome parts of the royal prerogative, which had lain long dormant, and 
to reſtore the ballance of the conſtitution. 
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BO O K M.. 
Containing the reign of king -EDWARD I. from 
November 16, 1272, to July 7, A. D. 1307. 


RINCE Edward, at the time of Henry's deceaſe, was not returned from his EpwW ARD I. 


expedition to the Holy Land; he had 2 fail from Trapani about Lady Day, 


we Nw 


A. D. 12717; and at the latter end of April, or beginning of May, landed at Acres; the 
the moſt conſiderable of the few towns in that country, as yet left in the hands of Hey Land. 


the Chriſtians, It was actually inveſted by the Sarazens; and could not have held 
out above four days, if he had not arrived ſeaſonably for its relief: but the ſuccours 
he brought raiſing the ſpirits of the befieged, the Soldan of Babylon was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, and march off with his forces. The prince had too ſmall a body of 
troops to engage in any great enterprize, they not amounting, when joined by thoſe 
of the country, to above 8000 men: but with theſe he took Nazareth, and ſome 
caſtles, that ſerved to enlarge the quarters of the Chriſtians; and beat the Sarazens in 
ſeveral engagements. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much on theſe occaſions, that 
Albaga king of the Tartars, who had lately over-run a great part of the Eaſt, and 
had three years before taken the laſt of the Chalifes in Baldac, with an infinite trea- 
fare, ſent him, on September 4, letters full of friendſhip, expreſſing the higheſt ad- 
miration of his valour and great qualities, and offering to ſend Cenabar his general, 

with a numerous army, to his aſſiſtance againſt the Sarazens. What gained him 
the eſteem of the generous Tartar, provoked the rage of the revengeful Sarazens 
who, notwithſtanding the lord of the mountain had been fix years before taken by 
Alchui, great Cham of the eaſtern Tartars, in his capital city (which after three years 
hege was reduced by famine) and put to the ſword with all his followers, found 
out af fit perſon to engage in an aſſaſſination. The man had been brought up under 
ground, to make him the more daring, and keep him from adopting any ſentiments 
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Epwarp I. of humanity, by converſing with other mortals; and was ſent by the admiral or go- 
V  vernour of Jaffa, which lay more expoſed than any other fortreſs of the Sarazens 


to the attacks of the Chriſtians, to aſſaſſinate prince Edward. 


A. D. 1272. Tus wretch, either bringing letters from the admiral to introduce him to the 
V prince, or elſe inſinuating himſelf, by ſpeaking French, into his family, and pretend. 


He is pro- 
claimed in 


England. 


ing he had ſome important ſecret to communicate“, got admittance to him when 
he was alone in his chamber: and ſhutting the door after him, thought the oppor- 
tunity favourable for his execrable deſign. It was on Friday in Whitſun week, 
June 17, the weather exceeding hot; and the prince fitting on a bed in a looſe veſt; 
when the aſſaſſin, drawing on a ſudden a poiſoned dagger from under his girdle, at- 
tempted to ſtab him in the belly: but the prince, endeavouring to parry it with his 
arm, received there a deep wound ; and ſtriking up the villain's heels with his foot, 
ſeized the dagger, and plunged it in his heart; though in wreſting it violently from 
him, he gave himſelf a wound in the forehead. The prince's ſervants, hearing a 
noiſe, broke into the room : and one of them, taking up a jointſtool, daſhed out the 
aſſaſſin's brains; not without a ſevere reprimand from Edward, for ſtriking a dead 
perſon. It was not the onely inſtance the prince ſhewed of his moderation on this 
occaſion: and when the Chriſtians, enraged at ſo deteſtable an attempt, were for re- 
venging it on the Sarazens*, he prevented them by a very prudent remonſtrance, that 
it would draw down the like vengeance on all the Chriſtian pilgrims, that were at 
Feruſalem. The wound in his arm appearing very dangerous, and likely to gangrene, 
the prince thought fit the next day: to make a will: but the bad fleſh being cut 
away by an Engliſb ſurgeon, it was healed in a little more than a fortnight; though 
not ſo thoroughly, but he felt from time to time exquiſite pain, and the ſcar, which 
was left, dropped ſome moiſture continually for ſeveral years, till it was again laid 
open, and then entirely cured. - The So/dan of Babylon, hearing of the prince's re- 
covery, ſent embaſſadors to congratulate him thereon, and to profeſs his utter ig- 
norance of the deſign: they were honourably received; and ſoon after a truce was 
concluded for ten years, ten weeks, and as many days; which allowed the weſtern 
Chriſtians to return to their reſpective countries. Prince Edward, ſetting fail at the 
latter end of Auguſt from Acre, arrived in October at Trapani in Sicily: where he re- 
ceived letters of congratulation, and an invitation to Rome from Gregory X ; * who had 
attended him in his expedition to the Holy Land, but had returned thence in the be- 
ginning of this year, upon advice of his being elected the year before, on September 1, 
to the papacy. 3 8 | 

Ir was during his ſtay in Charles king of Sicily's dominions, that Edward re- 
ceived advice of the deceaſe, as well of his father, as of his ſon Johns; who being 
a very promiſing child, though but five years and about a month old, died in the be- 


ginning of Auguſt. He was ſenſibly afflicted at both theſe events; but laid the 


former ſo extremely to heart, that Charles could not forbear exprefling his wonder, 
why it ſhould affe& him ſo much more than the other; and was anſwered very pro- 
perly, * that the loſs of a child might be repaired, but that of a father was irreme- 


« diable.” Henry's death happened very unſeaſonably for Edward, whilſt he was 


at ſuch a diſtance from his dominions, and the more ſo, becauſe R:chard king of the 
Romans and his ſon Henry d Almaine, upon whom he had depended for taking care 
of the government, were both dead: but his own reputation was ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
and Walter Giffard archbiſhop of York and the lords of the council managed matters 
ſo prudently, that no inconvenience aroſe from his abſence. Early in the morning 
after Henry's death, they proclaimed king Edward in Weſtminſter-hall; charging 


1 Chron. F. Fran. Pipini in Muratoris Colle. t. ix. p. 707, 714. Lib. De antig. leg. fol. 135. Chron. 
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every body to keep his peace, as well towards Jews as Chriſtians: and going thence EpwarD I. 


ion i Ad- hall; preventing by that means the 3 

into Landon, made the like proclamation in Gut -hall; pre g by — © D: 1272. 
execution of a deſign, formed by the ſeditious populace, for creating a terrible diſ- 
Oe - "= wr met, on October 28, for the election of a mayor, the aldermen 
and common- council choſe Philip le Tailleur : but were oppoſed by the populace, 
who put Walter Hervey * by force into the mayor's feat, and declared they would 
have no other. The aldermen, unable to contend with the multitude, went to We K 
minſter, to complain to the king and council of their being hindered in the election 
of a mayor and ſheriffs, which belonged to them and the common-counci| by an- 
tient right and conſtant cuſtom: and deſired the king's aſſiſtance againſt a mob, 
calling themſelves the commons, and ſetting up againſt the magiſtrates, to the diſturb- 
ance of the peace of the realm; as they had done in the earl of Leiceſter's rebellion. 
[alter followed them thither, attended by an infinite number of the populace; 
who, having nothing to alledge for themſelves, made an horrible noiſe in the hall, 
crying out, We are the commons of the city; we have a right fo chooſe our mayor, and 
we will have Walter Hervey. The aldermen repreſented their right of election: and 
obſerved, that ſome of that populace were of a ſervile condition, and moſt of them 
had no lands, rents, or houſes in the city ; bore little of the burden, and did not care 
for the welfare of the community. The populace, making no reply, repeated their 
cries: and the council not caring to diſoblige either party, or to have the king diſ- 
turbed, who heard the noiſe as he lay fick in his bed-chamber, diſmiſſed them till 
ee next day; ordering Hervey to bring only ten or twelve of his friends with him, 
and not come with ſuch a multitude. Hervey, in contempt of this order, ſummoned 
in the afternoon all the populace of his party: and in the king's name, who knew 
nothing of the matter, ordered them all, under the penalty of a large fine, to follow 
him the next day to We/tminſfler ; where they behaved as they had done before. The 
council did not care to determine the point ; but bade them agree unanimouſly in 
the choice of a mayor, and preſent him to the king, who would admit him: and 
for ſome days they would give no other anſwer; both parties attending them, and 
behaving every day in the ſame manner. x | 

Ar laſt, on November 11, the council, ſeeing no end of this affair, told both 
parties, that the king deſired to preſerve their liberties inviolate: but as they could 
not agree in the choice of a mayor, he would appoint Henry de Frowick to be guar- 
dian of the city, till January 13 , though he was ready to admit a mayor, whenever 


This man ſet up for a demagogue and patron of 


the poorer citizens; giving out, that he would fave 
them all from talliages, exactions, and tolls, during 
his mayoralty, and acquit them from all their debts, 
and all arrears in the rolls of the chamberlain. The 
laſt part of this promiſe related to the great fine or 
talliage, paid for ranſome of the city after Montfort”s 
rebellion z in which ſome perſons being rated beyond 
their eſtates and abilities, as appeared by inqueſts of 
the neighbourhood, the king had by his writ, iſſued 
with the univerſal conſent of the city, ordered them 
to be caſed; a liſt of the perſons being enrolled in 
the chamberlain's office. Walter, reſolving to pro- 
ceed contrary to this enrollment, and to extort great 
ſums of money from the citizens, who had been 
thus eaſed, promiſed them all to the people *®. He 
acted accordingly, when he got to be mayor, pro- 
cceding in an arbitrary and corrupt manner; taking 
bribes from the bakers, allowing them to make their 
bread a third part too light; and ſuffering no pleas 
for lands in the Hu/tings, becauſe he was bimſelf 


Lib. De antiq, leg, fol, 132. b 1b, fol 


+136, 


ſued for a tenement by /abel Bukerel®, He granted 
charters, with privileges, in the nature of' monopo- 

lies, to abundance of tradeſmen, that were his fa- 
vourites, to the great detriment of the reſt of the 
citizens, and even of the trade of the kingdom ; put- 
ting half of the city-ſeal to them, without the con- 
ſent of the aldermen and common-council ; and en- 
deavoured by ſpiriting up all the grantees, and raiſing 
a mob, to maintain thoſe illegal charters ; which be- 
ing afterwards read on the Huſtings, were unani- 
mouſly condemned as prejudicial to the city; de- 
clared null; and all perſons allowed to carry on their 
trades and buſineſs as before. For theſe and other 
corrupt practices, particularly the taking bribes from 
people to ſtand by them, right or wrong, in their 
cauſes, levying money among his partiſans, applying 
it to his own uſes, and neglecting the rights of the 
city in ſeveral inſtances, he was proſecuted, after 
the year of his mayoralty expired; found guilty; 
judicially deprived of his office of alderman; and 
removed from the council of the city . 
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EpwarD l. they ſhould agree in his election. Walter de Merton, and others of the king's coun. 
LD ok cil, went afterwards into the city: and brought about a compromiſe between the two 


A. D. 1273. 
WOW YT 


parties; each being to name five perſons, and the ten ſo named to chooſe the mayor. 

Whilſt theſe referrees were diſputing on the ſubject, the king grew continually worſe: 

and his death being daily expected, ſome of the ſeditious mob formed a defign of 
falling upon the aldermen and their adherents, and of plundering their houſes, 

imagining falſely, that when the king was dead, they might commit any violence or 
depredations with impunity. This project was defeated, by Henry's dying ſo late at 
night, that it was not known till the next morning: and the lords of the council pro- 
claimed Edward ſo early, that the contrivers of it had not time to take their mea. 
ſures. When theſe lords came to Guild- hall, both the parties appeared before them: 
and they were willing, for the ſake of quiet, to admit Hervey for mayor, if the al. 
dermen had not inſiſted on the reference; which occaſioned the earl of Glouceſter”; 
propoſing, that a common-hall ſhould be held the next day at S. Paul's croſs, and 
whoever had the majority, ſhould be declared mayor. The lords, coming on Friday 
morning to S. Paul's, prevailed with the aldermen to conſent to Hervey's election for 
one year, for fear of further miſchief: and he, being called in, took an oath, that he 


would not moleſt or oppreſs any that had oppoſed his election. He was thereupon 


declared mayor at S. Pauls croſs: but not preſented till the 28 of that month; 
none of the barons ſitting till then at the exchequer. 

Tuis troubleſome and dangerous diſpute being thus accommodated, the lords of 
the council”, as ſoon as the ſolemnity of Henry's funeral was over, and before the grave 
was filled up, broke the great ſeal; a new one being ſoon after made, without any al- 
teration, but of the name, and delivered to Walter de Merton as chancellor. They 
renewed, at the ſame time, their oath of fealty to king Edward, which was taken 
likewiſe by all the noblemen preſent at the funeral; it being an affair too urgent to 
admit of the delay requiſite for calling a general aſſembly of them in parliament, 
They re-publiſhed alſo the king's peace: and three days after ordered all the ſheriff; 
in the kingdom, to proclaim it in their reſpective counties. In leſs than a fortnight (a 
great council of the nobility being held in the New Temple) all the prelates, noblemen, 
and gentlemen of England had taken the oath of allegiance: and orders were ſent, 
on 3 December 7, for thoſe of Ireland to do the like, before either Maurice Fitæ Maurice 
the juſticiary, or John de Samford eſcheator of that kingdom. Every body in both 
nations complied readily with theſe orders; none declining to take the oath required, 
but Lewellin ap Griffith prince of North-Wales+*; who was ſummoned far that pur- 
poſe, but declined meeting Gs commiſſioners, appointed to tender 1 it, at the Ford of 
Montgomery. 

EpwaARD ſeems to have been apprehenſive of no diſturbance in any part of his 
dominions, except in London; having had an account of the refractorineſs of the 
populace, at the ſame time with the news of his father's deceaſe: and this was the 
occaſion of his writing a letter, ſealed with the king of S:c:ly's ſeal, on? January 30, 
to the mayor, ſheriffs, and commons, requiring them to keep the peace of the city. 
The mutinous humour of the lower people in it, was probably owing to the ſug- 


. geſtions of the rebellious citizens; who had been baniſhed thence for their crimes 


during Montfort's rebellion, and had returned, notwithſtanding various proclamations 
againſt them: theſe were now ſought for in every ward; ſuch as could be found 
were put in priſon, till the king's return; and all congregations and conſpiracies were 
forbidden. Of all concerned in the adminiſtration, Walter de Merton chancellor 
appears to have been the moſt active, as well in aſſerting the rights of the 7 crown 
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againſt the encroachments of biſhops, that took upon them to excommunicate the 2 
king's officers for what they did in the exerciſe of their offices, and the proviſion of J p. 1277 
the late pope, conſtituting Robert de Kildwarby archbiſhop of Canterbury, without 

either a canonical election, or the conſent of the crown, as in taking care to prevent 

any commotion in the kingdom. He was a clergyman, and ſoon after choſen biſhop 

of Rocheſter : but paid no compliments to his own order, whenever the king's in- 

tereſt was concerned ; not ſuffering the biſhop of Chicheſter, who was returning 

home, abſolved by the late pope, to enter the realm, becauſe he was bringing Amaur y 

de Montfort with him; and ſeizing his barony for that preſumption, which he could 

hardly have been guilty of, without ſome ill deſign, Malter uſed the like care“, in 
ſuppreſſing bands of robbers that committed depredations in the country; and in 

laying a talliage on the cities, burroughs, and towns of the crown-demeſne, to reple- 

niſh the exchequer. It was for theſe and other inſtances of his vigilance and zeal, 

that Edward, arriving at Melun on the Seine in France, wrote to him, on * Auguſt g, 

a letter of thanks; encouraging him to proceed in the ſame manner, and bring all 

offenders to juſtice, if he could not otherwiſe reſtrain their exceſſes, 

EDWARD, in the mean time, going from Naples to Viterbo, ſtaid ſome days in the He paſſes 
court of Rome; and to reimburſe the expences of his expedition into the Holy Land, — — nel 
obtained from the pope a grant of two or three years tenths of all eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues throughout England: but Gregory appointing collectors to receive them, a 
great part thereof was either diyerted to his uſes, or embezzled for their own pro- 


ft. As he paſſed on through Tah, he was received in all places with the greateſt 


pomp and acclamations: and when he entered Savoie“, was met by ſeveral Engliſh 
prelates and noblemen. His queen had hitherto bore him company: but parted from 
him at Lyon to go directly into Gaſcogne ; where ſhe was, on 5 November 1, delivered 
of a ſon, named Alphonſo. The fame of his proweſs, filling all the world with ad- 
miration, raiſed the envy, or provoked the vanity, of ſome noblemen of Bourgogne : 
and when he came to Chalons ſur Saone, the count of that territory, deſirous to try his 
ſtrength and addreſs, propoſed a turnament between themſelves and their reſpective 
followers. Edward never declined any motion of that kind: and, with his knights, 
holding the field againſt all that would enter the liſts5, came off victorious, to the no 
ſmall mortification of the count's party ; who were ſo enraged, that they turned the 
ludicrous entertainment into a real combat, in which ſome blood was ſhed, but the 

were ſtill vanquiſhed. From thence he proceeded to Paris at the latter end of July, 


in order to perform in perſon, that homage, which had been inſiſted on from his fa- 


ther, before the king of France would give him ſeiſin of the Agenois, and other lands 
which had fallen to him upon the death of the late count of Poitiers. Philip enter- 
tained Edward with great magnificence”, but deferred giving him poſſeſſion of thoſe 
countries: and this, rather than a view to the recovery of Normandie, ſeems to be the 
reaſon, why the laſt. of theſe princes did his homage, not in the uſual terms, but for 
the territories in France, which he ought to hold of the other, | 

AFTER a fortnight's ſtay in Paris, Edward ſet out for Gaſcogne ; which had been 
invaded by Gaſton, Vicomte de Bearn : but upon his approach, this nobleman, who 
was one of his vaſſals, retired into the mountainous parts of his own territories, and 
being purſued thither, was taken in one of his fortreſſess. Gaſton was treated very 
honourably in his captivity, and ſuffered to ride abroad for his diverſion or exerciſe; 
having promiſed upon oath, and given ſecurity, that he would not leave the court 
without the king's licence: but being of a reſtleſs nature, and regardleſs, as well of 
his oath, as of the noblemen bound for his keeping it, took the firſt opportunity of 
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Evward I. making his eſcape. The court of Gaſcogne, held at S. Sever, after ſending him ſe. 
V yeral fruitleſs citations to appear and anſwer for his offences, denounced him contu- 
macious: and ordered all his towns, caſtles, and goods, to be ſeized into the king's 
hands, till he ſhould appear in perſon, and ſtand to law in the court ; whoſe ſentence 
was, according to the uſual courſe of proceedings, to be executed by force of armes, 
A. D. 1274.in caſe of his refuſal, The king of England entering Bearn with an army, took 
V one fort after another, till Gaſton, fearing to be driven out of all his places of re. 
treat, appealed from the ſentence of the court to the king of France, as ſupreme 
lord of the country. Edward paid ſo much deference to this appeal, and the in- 
hibition which followed it of courſe, that he immediately withdrew his forces: and, 
by a publick proclamation, forbade any injuries being done to Gaſton, or his vaſlals, 
whilſt it ſubſiſted. When this appeal came to be heard in the court of France, 
Gaſton was ordered to go into England, and throw himſelf at the king's feet; ſub- 
mitting to his pleaſure, and to what puniſhment he ſhould think fit to inflict. He 
did ſo: and found Edward readier to ſhew, than he was himſelf to aſk, mercy. Ed. 
ward would not act the judge in a caſe wherein he was the injured party: and refer. 
red it to the king of France, to determine what penalty ſhould be laid on Geffor, who 
ſeems to have been ſo little pleaſed with or humbled by it, that he had the inſolence 
to demand afterwards, in the court of France, a trial of his cauſe by a duel with 
Edward. This refractorineſs of that rebellious vaſſal continued about fix years; for 
ſo long was it, before his pardon was granted, and he was reſtored to all his ter- 
ritories. | | 
Wullsr the king was in Gaſcogne, he had an opportunity of making two alliances; 
which he had reaſon to think would have contributed much to the quiet and ſecurity 
of that country. The firſt was with Peter, the eldeſt infant of Arragon, and the 
greateſt politician of any prince of the age, for a marriage between the latter's eldeſt 
fon, and Eleanor the eldeſt daughter of Edward: a precontract was actually made 
in verbis de futuro between the parties, too young as yet for marriage; but did not 
take effect by reaſon of the death of the prince of Arragon. The other was with 
Henry I. king of Navarre, count of Champagne and Brie, for a marriage between 
his eldeſt ſon Henry, and Jane the onely daughter and heir of that king: who, be- 
ſides the territories here mentioned, had a claim to the county of Bigorre. By the 
articles of the treaty, which was confirmed on both fides by oath, Edward was to 
aſſiſt the king of Navarre againſt all men, except the king of France: and in caſe 
his fon Henry ſhould die within ſeven years, the term appointed for the eſpoulals, 
the young princeſs was to be married to his other ſon Aſphonſo. This marriage, likely 
to be attended with great advantages, and ſo large an acceſſion of territories, was 
defeated by the deceaſe of the king of Navarre in the July following: when factions 
ariſing in the eſtates of the kingdom about the guardianſhip of the young princeſs, 
her mother Blanche of Artois, relict of the late king, and couſin-german to Philip 
the hardy, ran away with her into France; where ſhe was afterwards married to 
Philip le Bel; and brought to that crown all that increaſe of dominions, which 
Edward had propoſed for the benefit of his ſucceſſors in England. 
Tur king, having ſettled the affairs of Gaſcogne to his mind, intended to have ſet 
out for Englend® early enough in the ſpring to be crowned on the Sunday after 
Eaſter: but the pope, apprehending it might hinder ſome of the Engliſh prelates 
from coming to the general council, which he had ſummoned to meet, on May 1, at 
Lyon, prevailed with him to defer his journey. The chief end of calling this 
council was, to procure an aid for the relief of the Holy Land: and it was agreed 
to lay a tenth for fix years upon all eccleſiaſtical revenues throughout Europe. Edward 
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ſent agents thither: and when the buſineſs of the council was over, paſſed through gy en 
France towards England; meeting in his way, at Montreuil fur mer, Guy de Dam- 4, D. 1274. 


7 ant of Flanders, who waited there upon him, in order to accommodate a 
* which had for ſome years broke off all commerce between the Engliſh 
and the Flemings. 


Tux had been, from the time of the conqueſt, ſeveral treaties between the kings Makes peace 
of England and the counts of Flanders; in virtue whereof annuities of ſometimes ® 


400, ſometimes 500, or 600 marks, had been granted to ſeveral of the latter, in con- 
Gderation of certain ſervices, which they obliged themſelves by homage to perform. 
Theſe annuities ceaſed, either upon the death of the count to whom they were grant- 
ed, upon his defection to the enemies of England, or upon his non- performance of 
the ſervices when required: and there had been a long intermiſſion of ſuch treaties 
and annuities, when the late king Henry granted to his wife's uncle Thomas de Savoie, 
who had married Jane counteſs of Flanders, a penſion of 500 marks a year, pay- 
able at his exchequer. Margaret counteſs of Flanders and Hainault, ſucceeding her 
ſiſter Jane in thoſe territories, made in the beginning of A. D. 1248, a difficulty of 
paying her brother-in-law an annuity of 600 livres Artois money, ſettled upon him 
by Jane, with her conſent, for his life: and Thomas obtained a patent from the late 
king for levying the arrears of it upon the goods of the Flemiſh merchants in Eng- 
laud. Margaret hereupon thought fit to lay in a claim for a like annuity, as Thomas 
enjoyed out of the exchequer of England, deſiring that he might be empowered to 
receive her homage for it: and powers were accordingly ſent (though her claim was 
not allowed) but with an expreſs proviſo, that it ſhould not be made a precedent, nor 
be in any wiſe prejudicial to the king and his ſucceſſors. It was perhaps to prevent 
any colour for ſuch a claim, that Henry propoſed on that occafion, to give Thomas 
5oo marks a year in land, in lieu of his annuity out of the exchequer : but it doth 
not appear, either that this was done, or that any demand, during his life, was ever 
made by Margaret, Some years after his deceaſe, and about twenty after this 
tranſaction, Henry, out of his bounty and affection to his queen's relations, gave a 
daughter of Thomas * by another wife 500 marks towards her marriage portion: and 
whether this made the counteſs imagine, that the annuity deſcended to the heirs of 
+ Thomas, or that, like ſome of her predeceſſors, ſhe fancied it was to be continued for 
ever to the counts of Flanders, ſhe ſeems from this time to have advanced her de- 
mand; preſuming perhaps upon Henry's weakneſs and unthinking liberality. It was 
rejected as being groundleſs and unreaſonable: and as people, who have no right to 
a thing, are apt to take violent meaſures for carrying their point, Margaret cauſed 
all the effects of the merchants of England, Wales, Ireland, and Gaſcogne, within her 
territories, to be ſeized and fold for her own uſe, by way of ſatisfaction for the ar- 
rears of the annuity, to which ſhe unjuſtly pretended. 

 Ta1s ſeizure was made about 3 September 1, A. D.1270: and as ſoon as the news 
reached England, produced an order there, for arreſting all the goods of Flemiſh mer- 
chants, and forbidding the exportation of any wool out of the kingdom. This pro- 
hibition laſted no longer than October 13; when the parliament meeting at Vet- 
minſter, it was thought fit to allow all merchants, but Flemings, to export wool 
abroad, in ſacks ſealed with the king's ſeal, to what places they would, except Han- 
ders. All the merchants of London, being ſummoned at the ſame time before the 
King's council, obliged themſelves by oath to carry no wool to Flanders; to have no 
commerce at all with the Flemings ; and to ſupply them with no wool, upon pain of 
impriſonment and forfeiture of all their chattels: and as foreigners ſettled there were 
moſt ſuſpected, an order was made, that if any of them offended in this point, and got 
away, the penalties he incurred were to be levied on his countrymen. A clandeſtine trade 

Amer, i. 445. * 16.847. 
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Epwar I. being {till carried on with Flanders, it was found neceſſary, the next year, on May 18, 


EE 
A. D.1274- 


by the counteſs, ſhould offer to enter it, they ſhould be liable to the ſame penalties. 


to renew the prohibition of carrying wool thither: and three days after, a procla- 
mation was made in London, inviting all workers in woollen cloths, as well Flemings, 
as other foreigners, to come over into England to ſettle and make cloths there; with 
aſſurances of being exempted for five years, from paying any toll, talliage, or other 
cuſtom for their wool. This alarming or diſtreſſing the Flemings, the counteſs ſent 
agents to London, on June 17, with inſtructions, to bribe ſome of the council by large 
preſents, and to propoſe that the affair might be put off till Michaelmas; and in the 
mean time the merchants of both countries might be allowed to traffick freely ag 
uſual. Her view was, not only to keep ſo long in her hands the 40,000 marks ſhe 
had raiſed by the ſale of the goods ſhe had ſeized, and for which ſhe pretended a 
willingneſs to treat about a proper ſatisfaction, but alſo that her ſubjects might, in 
the mean time, get their effects out of England, and carry thence wool enough to 
ſerve them for ſome years in their manufactures. This enſnaring propoſal was ab- 
ſolutely rejected, and peremptory orders ſent to her agents to quit the realm by the 
end of the month: proclamation was likewiſe made, that all merchants of Flanders 
and Hainault (except ſuch as were workers in cloth, or were married and ſettled, 
being for that reaſon treated as natives) ſhould leave it by the firſt Tueſday in the next 
month, none to be harboured after that day (except thoſe that, being in remote parts, 
were allowed to ſtay till the 21* of July ) and ſuch as did not comply with the or- 
der, to be ſeized and put in priſon. The prohibition of exporting wool being re- 
newed on this occaſion, and proving inconvenient to other countries, with which 


— 


England was in a ſtate of friendſhip, the king of France, the duke of Brabant, and 4 


other princes, defired a liberty for their merchants to carry on trade, as they had uſed 
formerly, and to tranſport wool abroad, ſince they had not committed any offence to 
deſerve the ſame treatment, as the counteſs of Flanders: and upon a debate on the 
ſubject in council, the liberty deſired was granted, in the manner and under the re- 
gulations, ſettled by the parliament of Weſtminſter abovementioned. 


Tux Enghſh merchants had as yet received no ſatisfaction for their goods ſeized 


in Flanders: but inquiſitions being now ordered all over England, to diſcover all debts 
owing to Flemings, and to aſcertain the value of the Flemiſh effects, that had been ar- 
reſted in different places, they were, in the beginning of the next year, ſummoned 
before the council, to teſtify their loſſes upon oath, in order to have them repaired, 
and on pain of forfeiture of all their effects, if they gave in falſe accompts. It ap- 
peared from the inquiſitions, and the conſequent ſale of the Flemiſh effects, that they 
amounted, with what was due to the crown, to 8000 J. ſterling: and the ſhare which 
the Engliſb merchants had in thoſe ſeized in Flanders, being no more than 70001, 
they were all accordingly re-imburſed to the full of their loſſes. Strict enquiries 
were made, at the ſame time, after all merchants that traded with Flanders, and all 
Flemings that had concealed themſelves contrary to the proclamation, enjoining them 
to quit the kingdom: ſuch as chanced to be found, were impriſoned for ſome days, 
and forced to abjure the realm, till the quarrel with the counteſs was ended. Theſe 
vigorous meaſures put Margaret, ſoon after Eaſter, upon ſending over agents with 
officers, to ſatisfy the merchants for the goods ſhe had ſeized: but as ſhe inſiſted at 
the ſame time, that Henry ſhould give her ſecurity by his letters patent for the pay- 
ment of the annuity ſhe demanded, and of all the debts which he and his queen owed 


her ſubjects, within the three years next enſuing; and that ſhe might be allowed to diſ- 


train for her pretended arrears, on the bodies and goods of the Engliſb that came into 
her territories, this inſolent demand was rejected with indignation. It was notified 


alſo, on May 6, by order of the king's council, to her agents, that they ſhould depart 


the realm within three days, on pain of life and limb: and if any others, employed 
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This put an end to all treating; and in this ſituation ſtood the affair at Henry s de 3 


ceaſe. ; 
Wurd Edward ſucceeded to the crown, he found that, either by the connivanee 


of the men of the Cinque Ports, who guarded the ſeas, or by the means of foreign 
merchants, who had leave to export wool, the Flemings were (till ſupplied with that 
commodity: and ſeeing no other method to prevent it, he abſolutely forbade all ex- 

rtation of wool to any country whatſoever*; even Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 
being included in the prohibition. There was no trifling with a prince of his vi- 
gour and capacity ; his orders were well executed; and Margaret ſeeing the diſtreſs 
of her ſubjects, perhaps apprehending ſome worſe conſequences: of the quarrel ſhe 
had raiſed, applied to the king at Orleans for an accommodation: and ſent her fon 
Guy to meet him at Montreuil to make it up, that the Flemings might be reſtored to 
their antient freedom of commerce with England, from which ſhe, as well as they, 
reaped great advantages. Edward, upon this occaſion, ordered the city of London * to 
ſend over thither ſome of their principal citizens to aſſiſt in the conferences which 
were to begin on July 22: and, on the 28 of that month, a treaty was ſigned; in 
which Margaret's demand of an annuity being waved, Guy * undertook to make 
good all the damages ſuſtained by the king's ſubjects in the ſeizure of their effects, 
which had not been ſatisfied by the money arifing from the ſale of the goods of the 


Flemings in England; ſome of the chief nobility of Flanders being bound for the 
performance of this engagement. | 


A. D. 1274. 


Prack being thus eſtabliſhed, and commerce opened with Flanders, the king His corona- 
proceeded to England, landing, on Auguſt 2, at Dover: and was crowned on Sunday tion. 


the 19" of that month, being the feaſt of S. Magnus, at W:ſtminſter, by Robert de 
Kikvardeby archbiſhop of Canterbury. His brother Edmund earl of Lancaſter, who 

had from his father a grant of all the eſtate and honours of Simon earl of Leiceſter, 
_ officiated as high ſteward of England on this occaſion: but as late experience had 
ſufficiently ſhewed the danger of entruſting a ſubje& with an hereditary right in an 
honour of ſo exalted a dignity, and ſo mighty a power, he renounced the next day 
for himſelf and heirs , all claim to it in fee and inheritance; acknowledging the 
king's grace in allowing him to enjoy it for life, and declaring all charters, on which 
his heirs might afterwards. pretend a title to that office, to be null and vacated: for 
ever. As no king ever came to the crown with a greater reputation, or a more general 
expectation of his proving an admirable governor, never was there known ſo vaſt a 
concourſe of the prelates, nobility, and all orders of men, as at this folemnity 5; all 
the areas of the palace were filled with new buildings, that looked like fo many 
palaces, erected on purpoſe for the entertainment of the nobility and all forts of peo- 
ple; open at top to let out the ſmoke; furniſhed with infinite quantities of plate, 
and all kind of proviſions; and accommodated with all manner of offices, neceſſary 


por the elegant and magnificent banquets, which were there continued, and in which 


the poor, as well as rich, partook, for a fortnight together. Among other illuſtrious 
perſons, that honoured this coronation with their preſence, were Alexander III. king 


of Scotland (who did homage the next day to the king of England) and Jom duke 


of Bretagne, with their wives Margaret and Beatrix; who being ſiſters to Edward, 
came to bear a part in the joy of their brother's inauguration ; but did not long ſur- 
vive it; dying in the Lent following. Edward himſelf ſoon after felt the loſs of 

his ſon Henrys (who died about October 14) as his brother Edmund did that of his 
wife Aveline, heireſs of Albemarle, Holderneſs, and Devon; whoſe deceaſe, on Nov. II, 
deprived him of the lands of her inheritance: but this laſt eaſily repaired his in a 


Nur, ii. 24. Lib. De antiq. eg. fol, 142. 3 R 
De antig. leg. fol. 144. „ Chron. T. Wikes, A. Wiftm. 
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Epwar I. little time, by marrying Blanche of Artois, widow of Henry late count of Cham- 

i Bras pagne and Brie, and king of Navarre. 

His meaſures EDWARD, at his acceſſion, found an empty exchequer : but the clergy had the 

io reform the year before, either by their own free gift, or in compliance with the pope's orders, 

realm, granted him a * three years tenth of all eccleſiaſtical revenues, according to the Nor- 
wich taxation; a very convenient ſupply towards defraying the expences of his co. 
ronation, and the ordinary charges of his government. He had ſeen fo much of the 
ill effects of his father's negligence and want of ceconomy, that his firſt care was to 
enquire into the ſtate of his revenue, and into the rights of the crown, which it was 
not eaſy either to aſcertain or retrieve, after they had lain dormant, during the weak. 
neſs and diſorders of the late reign, for above half a century. This was his view in 
iſſuing, about the middle of October“, writs for inquiſitions being taken upon oath 
to diſcover the royalties and prerogatives of his crown; the tenants that held of 
him, either by military ſervice, or in antient demeſne; the number of fees enjoyed 
by the former; and the condition of the farms poſſeſſed by the latter. But the eaſe 
of his ſubjects ſeems to have been the reaſon for another enquiry, directed by the 
ſame writs, and relating to the behaviour of ſheriffs, eſcheators, bailiffs, and other 
officers, whether they were guilty of bribery, extortion, or any kind of oppreſſion: 
whatever elſe was the reſult of theſe inquiſitions, it is obſerved, 3 that he made this 
year a general change of the ſheriffs of counties. There were certainly abundance 
of things that needed redreſs in the ſtate of the church and realm ; when for a long 
time the peace of the kingdom had not been well kept, nor odere duely pu- 
niſhed, nor the laws themſelves put in execution. 

4. P. 1255. To provide a remedy for theſe defects, and to guard, as well againſt the various 

WY ways which the great lords had taken in the late reign to oppreſs the clergy and peo- 
ple, as againſt the corruption and exactions of the officers of the crown and nobi- 
lity, the king called a general parliament; which was at firſt deſigned to meet ! on 
February 16, but was afterwards put off till the day after Low Sunday. Several ex- 
cellent laws, for the eaſe and benefit of church and ſtate, were made in this parlia- 
ment: which gave an infinite ſatisfaction to the whole body of the nation, and 

gained Edward the entire affections of his people. It was natural for his ſubjects on 

ſuch an occaſion to expreſs their ſenſe of the king's zeal for their common good, by 
the grant 5 (which was, either in this parliament, or in the next after Michaelmas, 
made) of a fifteenth of all their moveables, to pay the debts he had contracted in the 


Holy Land: and the merchants of the kingdom ſo overflowed with gratitude for his 


great care of their intereſts in the late treaty with Flanders, and the remedies he now 
provided, as well for preſerving their property in caſe of ſhipwreck. on the coaſts of 
England, as for ſuppreſſing the illegal and exceſſive tolls, arbitrarily exacted from 
them in moſt parts of the realm, that they voluntarily laid a tax upon themſelves, to 
improve his conſtant revenue. It was at their requeſt, that half a mark” was laid 
on every ſack of wool, and a mark on 300 ſkins, and on a laſt of leather, throughout 
England, Wales, and Ireland; and granted to the king and his heirs for ever. This 
was called the new cuſtome, to diſtinguith it from that which had been paid to the 


crown from time immemorial: and it is ſaid to have been granted by the prelates and 


nobility, and'the whole community of the merchants of the kingdom. 

Ano other aas laws made in this parliament, there are ſome mentioned re- 
lating to the Jews*: who had, by the force of bribes, diſtributed among the king 8 
council at the latter end of the late reign, procured either a licence or connivance 
for the purchaſing of houſes (beſides thoſe in which they dwelt) and for being in- 


1 Chron, Dunſtaple, 414. Rot. Pat. 2 E. I. . . 6. C Dumſlaple, p. ** 4 Cu 
3 E. I. n. 21. 4. Stat. of Weſtm. i. Chron, IJ. Wikes. Pat. 3 E. I. m. 6. Chitn. T. Wikes. 
7 Pat. 3E.1.m.1. Rot, Fin. 3 E. I. n. 42. * Lib. De antig. leg. fol. 154. 
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of lands and manors. In conſequence thereof, they came to appear at aſſizesEpwarp 3. 
= on juries; to receive oaths of fealty and homage, from people; to have a er: 
ſeiſin of the lands, wardſhips of the perſons, and the marriages, of Chriſtian heirs 
during their minority, and to have a right of preſentation to churches; privileges, 
which were deemed an horrible enormity, and very prejudicial to the Chriftian re- 
ligion. They were much exclaimed againſt by the clergy, and gave great offence to 
all ſorts of people: the king was ſo ſhocked at them, that he not only took care to 
aboliſh them, by incapacitating the Jews from holding any fee or freehold ; but for 
a further puniſhment of their preſumption, obliged them to wear the Jetiſp mark 
on their outer garment to point them out to the people; and inhibited them all from 
lending any money to Chriſtians upon uſury. There was another affair, which 
ſhould have come under the conſideration of this parliament, had it not been hin- 
dered by the multitude of buſineſs that took up their time, and by Edward's illneſs 
at the latter end of the ſeſſion: it was the pope's demand of 8000 marks, for eight 
years arrears of the annual tribute. When it was made, the king had excuſed him- 
ſelf from giving an anſwer *, till he had conſulted the prelates and nobility of the 
realm in parliament: being obliged, by the oath he had taken at his coronation, to 
maintain the rights of the kingdom inviolate, and to do nothing in a matter, which 
affected the rights and independency of his crown, without firſt aſking their advice. 
The reaſons here mentioned preventing its being done this ſeſſion, he aſſured the 
pope 3, that his demand ſhould be conſidered in the parliament which was to meet af- 
ter Mechaelmas: and it ſeems to have been by their advice, that, to avoid a quarrel 
with the court of Rome, thoſe arrears were, about four years after, diſcharged. This 
delay might perhaps be owing in ſome degree to the deceaſe of five ſucceſſive popes 
within that ſpace of time; though it aroſe chiefly from Edward's unwillingneſs to | 
Pay a tribute he thought diſhonourable to the crown of England, and the payment | 
whereof he had a mind to ſhift off from himſelf. It was with this view, that, under 
colour of ſecuring the regular payment of it for the future, he propoſed to Nicholas III, 
that it might be charged -upon ſome abbeys and priories, which he would endow 
with lands of an equivalent value, and take care to have it levied upon them, in 
caſe they ran in arrears. That end would have been effectually anſwered by this 
method: but it did not fuit with the views of the court of Rome; which made uſe 
of the like tributes, granted in other countries out of devotion or other motives, for 
pretences to advance further claims, and to aſſume extravagant powers over king- 
doms, as in the cafes of Sicily and Arragon; and the pope rejected the propoſal, al- 
ledging it was not conſiſtent with the honour of his fee to alter the manner of its 
payment. | 
WrnrLsT Edward was taken up with reforming the tate of his realm, he was 
ſummoned to a parliament in France + as a peer of that kingdom, and his perſonal 
preſence required by Philip the hardy, at the trial of the great cauſe depending in his 
court between Robert duke of Bourgogne, and Robert count of Nevers with his wife 
Yoland, touching their right of ſucceſſion to that dutchy. He ſent agents to excuſe 
His non-attendance on account of the urgent affairs of England, which were on this 
occaſion accepted as a reaſonable excuſe: and they were certainly in ſuch a ſituation, 
as would have rendered a journey abroad very inconvenient. The earl of Glouceſter a 
had made a ſecret treaty with the King of France, and frorn fealty to him, upon en- 

tering into this ſervice: and there was a good deal of uneaſineſs among the nobility 

and gentry, that had been embarked with Simon de Montfort in his rebellious mea- 

ſures, andaorfeited their eſtates on that account. They had been allowed by the 
Dictum de Kenikworth (which was afterwards confirmed at Marlebridge) to com- 

: Chron. Dunſtaple, p. 429, 471. „ii. 83. ron. T. 2 : q 2 2 
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Epwazp I. pound for them at certain rates, according to the nature, and in proportion to the 
1 heinouſneſs, of their crimes, as diſtinguiſhed in that ſtatute: but this had occaſioned 
as a multitude of diſputes and law-ſuits; which could not well be determined without 
fixing the preciſe times within which the offenders ſhould be charged, either with 
depredations or rebellion, that their compoſitions might be accordingly aſcertained, 
Edward, ever compaſſionate to the diſtreſſed, and ready to relieve thoſe that ſued for 
mercy, fixed the date of the former * to June 4, 1263, and the concluſion to April, 
1264, when his father marching to inveſt Northampton, the rebellion was declared to 
commence, and continued till September 16, in the year following, when the king's 
peace was proclaimed in the parliament of Wincheſter. Theſe inſtructions to his 
Juſtices itinerant, giving them a plain rule to form their judgment in caſes that came 
before them, removed the difficulties, which had hitherto obſtructed their deciſions 
and delayed the reſtitution of forfeitures: and the ſufferers now found their relief*, 
By a determination which he made ſoon after in his council, at which ſome of the 
biſhops aſſiſted, he removed likewiſe the doubts, which they had about the meaning 
of a decree in the late council of Lyon, depriving bigamiſts of the privilege of the 
clergy. The queſtion was, whether this decree affected ſuch as were bigamiſts be. 
fore it was made, or only ſuch as became fo afterwards; the biſhops were divided in 
their opinions, whether they might claim that privilege for the former, till the king 
determined, 3 that the decree extended to both, and included ſuch as were bigamiſt 
before the council. 


He reduces BUT what gave Edward the moſt trouble was, the conduct of Lewellin prince of 
part of Wales, North-Males; who had not attended at his coronation to do the homage of a vaſlal, 
1232 and who by a contract of marriage, he had lately made with Eleanor de Monifar, 
ſubmit. daughter of the late earl of Leiceſter, ſeemed to have formed a deſign of re-animat- 
ing that earl's faction, and of reviving the troubles of England. The young lady 
indeed, in her way to him under the conduct of her brother Amaury, had been taken, 
in the beginning of February“ this year, near the Jes of Scilly, by fome Briſtol ſhips, 
and was kept in an honourable cuſtody about the queen; whilſt her brother was 
cloſe confined in the caſtles of Corfe and Sherburn: till the pope claiming him a 
his chaplain 5, he was removed to an eccleſiaſtical priſon ; where he continued about 
fix years, and was then ſet at liberty, upon taking an oath, that he would quit the 
realm for ever, and would never be concerned in an invaſion of England, nor give 
any aſſiſtance to others that deſigned miſchief to the king or kingdom. But there 
was ſtill reaſon to be apprehenſive: of Leuellin's intrigues, and to think he had 
many well-wiſhers and confederates in England. Without ſome encouragement 
from thence, it is ſcarce poſſible to account for his obſtinacy in refuſing to acknow- 
ledge a prince, ſo much his ſuperiour, as Edward was, in power, and in every other 
reſpect. His pretence for not attending at the coronation was, that he could not do 
it with ſafety, having many enemies in England, unleſs he had the king's ſon, Gilbert 

earl of Glouceſter, and Robert Burnel the chancellor, for hoſtages; ; and he had poſ- 
ſeſled the pope beforehand ſo fully with this notion, that Gregory inhibited the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury from excommunicating him on that account. To remove this 
pretence, the king, in the November following, went to the marches of Wales”, and 
ſummoned Lewellin to do homage at Shrewſbury: but he refuſed to come, without 2 
Iafe-conduft, and hoſtages for its being obſerved.  _ 

Tux king having waited, till a year was elapſed from the time 10 his coronation, 
* him another ſummons to come to Cheſter on Auguſt 29, 1275, offering him at 
the ſame time, though he was not obliged to it, a ſafe- conduct for his coming, ſtay, 


* Ryley's Plæc. Parl. p. 440. * Sul Waverl. Stat. de Bigamis, Cbron. T. Wi bir. Anu. 
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and return: but Lewellin, inſtead of obeying it, ſent meſſengers with frivolous excuſes. Epwarp I. 
He eluded in this manner three other ſummons ſent him to do his homage, either at I D443, 


Weſtminſter or Wincheſter, on October 20 in the ſame year, on Fanuary 20, and on 
April 20, in the year following. After diſobedience to ſo many repeated ſummons, 
ſentence ought to have been pronounced immediately againſt him * : but the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, with other prelates, and many earls and barons, earneſtly deſir- 
ing, that they might have leave to perſuade him to appear and do his homage, the king 


conſented to defer further proceedings, till they had made the experiment. They ſent. 


the archdeacon of Canterbury to engage him to this ſtep: but he ſtill continued obſti. 
nate; and, to enhance his offence, committed depredations in the marches. The arch- 
deacon being to make his report in the next parliament, which met on October 13, 
Lewellin ſent letters to the king, ſignifying, that he would come to Montgomery or O/> 
weſtre to do his homage, provided he might have a ſafe- conduct, warranted by the 
archbiſhop and archdeacon of Canterbury, the biſhop of Winton, the earls of Norfolk, 
Lincoln, Glouceſter, and Warenne, and Roger de Mortimer, and was gratified in ſome 
other demands, Theſe were, that the king ſhould confirm the articles of the peace 
between his father and Lewellin, and ſupply what was defective therein; and ſhould 
deliver him his wife (meaning Eleanor de Montfort, to whom he was contracted) with 
all her retinue. Theſe inſolent demands raiſed a general indignation : and the parlia- 
ment granted * a fifteenth to enable the king to reduce him by force of armes; as the 
prelates did a voluntary ſubſidy, with a proviſion, that it ſhould not be drawn into a 
cuſtom. The king too fitting in his court with the lords of his council, the judges, 
and a great number of biſhops, earls, and barons, on November 12, the whole proceſs 
was read, and ſentence pronounced upon Lewellin for contumacy, breach of the peace 
between him and the late king, and committing hoſtilities in the marches: and it 
was reſolved to proceed againſt him as an open rebel, It was reſolved further by the 
common advice of the ſaid prelates and nobility, * that all the military tenants of the 
« crown ſhould be ſummoned to be, by. Midſummer following, or ſooner if the king 
« thought it neceſſary, at Worceſter with horſes and armes, ready for an expedition into 
« Wales; that, in the mean time, the marches ſhould be well guarded, and the forts 
« ſupplied with munitions; that the king ſhould diſcharge all his fubjects in England, 
&« Ireland, and Guienne, from holding any correſpondence with Lewellin, or his ad- 


«« herents, giving them any aſſiſtance, or ſupplying them with any proviſions; and who- 


« eyer violated this prohibition, were to be adjudged adherents to the publick enemies 
of the king and kingdom, and to ſuffer puniſhment accordingly.” | 
THESE reſolutions were immediately followed by a comminatory letter, from the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury and his ſuffragans 3, to Lewellin, threatning him with an ex- 
communication and interdict; which were publiſhed in the February following. The 
king likewiſe + ſending 300 well appointed horſe into the marches, to guard againſt the 
incurſions of the Welſh, made Roger de Mortimer commander of all the forces in 
Herefordſhire, Salop, and the parts adjacent: and fixed Fuly 1, for the day of the ren- 
dezvous of all his military tenants at Yorcefter. To encourage a deſertion from Lewel- 
lin, powers were given to 5 William de Beauchamp carl of Warwick and Payen de 
Chaworth, commanders in Cheſhire and Weſt-Wales, to receive into grace ſuch. of his 
adherents, as were willing to ſubmit and do homage to the king of England; which 
the moſt conſiderable of them, the eldeſt deſcendant of the antient princes. of South- 
Wales, Reſe ap Meredith, lord of Dynevaur, ſoon did, upon condition, that he might 
Hold his lands immediately of the crown, and not be made a vaſſal of an Engliſh noble- 
man. His example was followed by all the lords of South-I/ales* ; and the caſtle of 
Stratywy was delivered up to Payen de Chaworth ; who, for the better defence of the 
* Rvmer, ii. 68. Pat. 4 E. I. m. 6. rl. 7 i: ar, | 
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country, erected another at Aberyſtwyth. Lewellin could not depend even upon his 
ſubjects in North-Wales, though he was in poſſeſſion of all the country: his brothers 
David and Roderic, whom he had ſtripped of all the lands of their inheritance, 
which extended over half the principality, had abundance of partiſans in it, and ſided 
with the king of England; in whoſe court they had taken refuge, and were honour. 
ably ſupported. He had now no earl of Leiceſter, no faction of Engliſh barons, to 
give him afliſtance, to make a diverſion in his favour, or to betray their maſter's coun. 


cils: and inſtead of a weak, unſteady, unwarlike, and unactive prince, with whom he 


had hitherto the good fortune to contend, he had now to do with the wiſeſt and greateſt 
monarch of the age, reigning in the hearts of his ſubjects, entire maſter of a potent 
kingdom, high in reputation, experienced in war, and never failing, either to take his 
meaſures with judgment, or to execute them with vigour, Under theſe diſadvantages, 
it was downright madneſs in Lewellin to provoke Edward in the manner he did; he 
ſhould have known better the ſtate of England, than to have been impoſed on by any 
falſe hopes given him by his old confederates there: but whether he was encouraged 
and deceived by them, or whether he was ſo fond of being independent in his princi- 
pality, that he could not digeſt the name of a vaſſal, or the humiliation of an homage, 


which in the laſt advantageous peace he had ſworn to perform, he drew upon Ritſelf 


a war, which Jaid all his former glory 1 in the duſt, and proved at laſt his ruin. 

Tux king knew, by long experience, how to manage a Welſh war: and took the 
beſt meaſures to reduce an enemy; who, unable to oppoſe him in the open field, de- 
pended upon his woods and mountains for a ſure retreat, whence hie might iſſue to ſur. 
prize parties, as opportunities offered. He ſet out on his expedition about a fortnight 


after Eafter *, with a reſolution to ſtay till he had ſubdued the country he was going to 


invade: and that the length of the war might not occaſion any delay in the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, he removed the court of exchequer and juſtices of the bench to 
Shrewſbury. He entered Wales, on the fide of Cheſhire, about Midſummer, with 1 
formidable army: and his forces were not a little increaſed by the country people in 
the marches, whoſe zeal for the ſervice made them take armes on this occaſion ; the 
king declaring by letters patent* in favour of thoſe of Herefordſbire and Salop, that 
their voluntary ſervice againſt Lewellin ſhould not be drawn into conſequence to their 
prejudice. They were probably very uſeful to him in opening large toads through a 


long tract of woods, which ran from the frontiers of England to Caernarvonſhire, that 


his army might paſs with the greater eaſe and ſafety : and whilſt this was doing, he 
erected the caſtles of Flint and Ruthlan to ſecure the country, as he advanced; thoſe 


of Moulde, Differth, and Gannoc, having been demoliſhed by Lewellin, as ſoon as he had 


got them in poſſeſſion. Every thing was now open to him, as far as the mountains of 
Snowdun ; to the faſtneſſes whereof the Welſb prince had tetired, imagining himſelf 
ſafe from any attack: but he was not provided againſt famine. This Edward had 
foreſeen; and it was with a view of ſtarving him there, that he had prohibited any 
victuals from being carried into his country: he was likewiſe attended in this expe- 
dition by a fleet of the Cingue Ports, which intercepted all commerce with Wales by 


ſea; and landing a body of forces in Angle e, reduced that iſland, which ſupplied the 
enemy with moſt of their proviſions, into the king's obedience. 


LEweELLIN, reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, and finding Edward determined to ſtay 


till he was deſtroyed by famine, was forced to ſue for peace, on ſuch terms as the con- 
queror thought fit to impoſe; the firſt of which was, that he ſhould ſubmit abſo- 


lutely to the king's will and pleaſure3, By the reſt he was obliged to pay 50,000. | 


ſterling in ſatisfaction of damages; to quit for ever the four cantreds of Ros, Ryus- 
nioc, Te and Duffryn Ng containing all the 3 trom Cheſhire to the river 
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of Conway, and to all that the King had taken, except Angleſey; which, upon the Epwazp I. 
yment 0 1000 marks a year, the rig of his.grace granted to him and the heirs of TN 
his body lawfully begotten ; but in failure thereof it reverted to the crown of England. 
He was to ſet his brother Owen at liberty, with all the Welſb lords he had in cuſtody, 
and to reſtore the lands of all that had ſubmitted to the king of England; who re- 
taining to himſelf the homages of all the reſt of the nobility, allowed Lewellin only 
thoſe of four barons in Szowdun, With regard to his brothers, he was to make Owen 
ſatisfaction for his eſtate; to pay Roderic an annuity of 1000 marks, and David an- 
other of 500: but as for the lands of this laſt, he was permitted to enjoy them for 
life; the king undertaking to give Dauid an equivalent; the reverſion whereof, as well 
as of the lands, was veſted in Edward and his heirs, the former to take place after the 
= death of either of the brothers, the latter after the deceaſe of David, To enſure the 
A performance of theſe articles, Lewellin, with his council and twenty men out of every 
cantred in the territories left him, were to ſwear once in every year to obſerve them : 
and in caſe of any breach on his part, the others were obliged to recede from his fealty 
and ſervice, and to enter into the king of England s. Ten likewiſe of the moſt con- 
ſiderable of his nobility were to be delivered for hoſtages : and Lewellin, as ſoon as he 
was abſolved from the ſpiritual cenſures denounced againſt him, was to come in per- 
ſon with a ſafe-condu, to do homage and ſwear fealty to Edward, firſt at Ruthlan, 
and afterwards at London, This treaty was concluded at Aberconway on the gf of 
| November, Lewellin for himſelf, and Robert de Tibetot for the king, ſwearing to obſerve 
1 | the articles: it was ratified on the 10" by Edward, who the next day remitted the pay- 
ment of the 50, ooo i. ſterling. The king, upon his return from this expedition to 
London, took a ſcutage of 40 ſhillings a knight's fee, from all that had not ſerved in 
* it according to the obligation of their tenure, Lewellin attending him thither, with 
Re ſome of his principal noblemen, did homage, and ſwore fealty to him, on Chriſtmas day, 
. in the preſence of a great number of the prelates and nobility of England: but not 4. D. 1278. 
coming to the next parliament held after Eaſter (which Edward kept at Glaſtenbury, * 
and caufing the famous king Arthur's tomb to be opened, viewed his corpſe) his deſigns 
began to be ſuſpected. The king, being plied with ſuggeſtions of this kind, went with 
a {mall force into the marches, to examine into the matter: and ſending for Lewellin 
to Worceſter 3, the Welſb prince came readily thither ; and vindicated himſelf fo well, 


that Edward, in confidence of his fidelity, gave him back the hoſtages; and delivered 
him his ſpouſe Eleanor de Montfort; their nuptials being ſolemnized, on October 1 „ 
with great magnificence. | 


Tux king was at this time engaged in treaties for other marriages in his family, Treaties for 
Rodolph of Hapſburg, landgrave of Alſace, and king of the Romans, from whom the pre- marriages of 


ſent houſe of Auſtria derive their deſcent, had propoſed a match between his eldeſt fon childrens 
Hartman, (and Jane of Acres the ſecond daughter of Edward. This princeſs was 


now in the ſeventh year of her age, too young to be married, though not to be affi- 
anced; and the articles being agreed on, ſecurity given for the payment of 10,000 
marks ſterling for her portion, and her jointure ſettled, the ceremony of eſpouſal paſſed 
in form: but the death of Hartman hindered the conſummation of the marriage. 
The treaty 5 for that of his third daughter Margaret with Fohn, the eldeſt fon of 
Fobn I. duke of Loraine and Brabant, when they ſhould come to be of a proper age 
had a more lucky event; though the marriage was not compleated till twelve years 
| after, when the young princeſs attained the age of fifteen. It is not ſaid on what oc- 
caſion Alexander III. of Scotland was obliged to renew his homage to Edward; but 
there ſeems to have been a previous treaty about the terms s wherein it was to be done ; 


and NN at laſt to do it, without any condition, he waited upon the king, on 
Cbron. T. Wikes. Rat. Pip. 7 E. I. Wilts, &c. * Reo | 
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Eowarxy Il. Offober 16, at Tew#/bury for that purpoſe. Edward declined receiving it there, he. 
i D. 4256. cauſe he had not his council with him; and it was afterwards done in the palace of 
Weſtminſter before the parliament; Alexander profeſſing himſelf the king's lige vaſſil, 
and Robert de Brus earl of Carrick taking for him the oath of fealty. There is ng 
mention made in the record, of the particular lands or countries for which this homage 


was due: but it was accepted, with a ſaving of the right and claim of the crown of 


England to the homage of the kings of Scotland for this laſt kingdom, 
Statutes of THE king, having nothing more at heart than the good of people, employed the in. 
Js 1 /. terval he enjoyed of peace, in drawing up ſeveral excellent laws for ſecuring the rights 
r. and liberties of his ſubjects, and the better adminiſtration of juſtice. Theſe were ap- 
proved in a parliament of the prelates, earls, and barons, which he ſummoned to attend 
him on * July 8, during his progreſs into the Velſb marches to examine into Lewelliy' 
conduct: and are compriſed in what is called the Statute of Glouceſter, from the place 
where they were publiſhed. It was alſo about this time, that, according to the Chron. 
cle of Dunſtaplies, he made another uſeful inſtitution; appointing knights who had 
eſtates in the ſhire, to be ſheriffs of the counties where they reſided, and removing the 
clergy, and all ſtrangers abiding in other parts, from the exerciſe of that office, Az 
he had been at great charges in his late expedition, it behoved him to take ſome me- 
thod for repleniſhing his exchequer : he accordingly iſſued orders + to the ſheriffs, for 
ſummoning all perſons that held of him by knight's ſervice in capite, and were pol- 
ſeſſed either of an entire fee of 20 l. a year, or of lands to the ſame value, to come to 
court before Chriſtmas, and receive knighthood. But the money, ariſing from the 
compoſitions of thoſe who declined that honour, was little in compariſon of what 

accrued to him by forfeitures and eſcheats on another occaſion. 

Tux nation had ſuffered exceedingly for ſome time from the clipping of the coins; 
— 4 which had raiſed the price of neceſſaries to an exceſſive height, and almoſt ruined its 
u. foreign commerce. The Jeus were generally ſuſpected to be the authors of that miſ- 
chievous practice: and it plainly appeared to be ſo, when they were all ſeized the 
ſame day, in the month of November, in all parts of England, their houſes ſearched, 
and their perſons impriſoned. There was ſuch a multitude of criminals, that ſpecial 
commiſſions were iſſued to the juſtices for their trials: and in their fittings, which were 
continued daily from the end of Chri/tmas holidays till Lent, and renewed again after 


Eaſter, a prodigious number of them were legally convicted; 280 whereof were 


hanged in London, beſides abundance that ſuffered in other parts of the kingdom. 
Their houſes and effects were forfeited, and fold for the king's uſe* ; who aſſigned 
half the produce of the ſale for the maintenance of ſuch of them as ſhould be con- 
verted to Chriſtianity : but though the Facobins had particular encouragement to 
preach to them on the ſubje&, they made very few converts, beſides ſuch as wanted a 
livelihood, Infinite ſums of clipped money were found in their houſes; the fines, 
paid by ſuch as eſcaped death, muſt have riſen high: and large ſums were raiſed from 
the Chriſtians (chiefly goldſmiths, particularly thoſe of London) that were found to have 
been concerned with them, and who generally ranſomed themſelves; very few among 
them ſuffering death for that capital offence. This rendering a re-coinage neceſſary, 
it was ſet about immediately: and, in the mean time, to lighten the loſſes which the 
people muſt ſuſtain, and remove, in ſome meaſure, the difficulties attending commerce 
in ſuch a juncture, the king iſſued unclipped money out of his exchequer, and ſet up 
exchanges in different places of the realm; where every body might be ſupplied with 
it, in lieu of their clipped coin, upon paying only fourteen pence in the pound ſterling, 
This re-coinage was finiſhed, and a new money of a round figure in pence and farthings, 


1 Bundall, Literar. & Breu. 6 E. I. in Turri Lond. Annal. Waverl. Annal. Trivet. Stat. Weſtm. 2. 
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delivered at the exchanges in the beginning of Auguſt: but the old was ſtill current Eowarp IK 


for a year longer, till the coinage of halt-pence was finiſhed ; and then it was cried 
down by proclamation, 

Tax king had been ſo much taken up by the affairs of his realm, that he had not 
yet had time to go over into France to take poſſeſſion of the county of Ponthieu, which. 
had fallen to his queen, upon the deceaſe of her mother Jane queen of Caſtille; who 
died the year before, on March 16, at Abbeville, He ſet out in the beginning of May 
to wait on the king of France, who was holding a parliament at Amiens: and on the 


23 of that month?, two days after the Aſcen/ion, he made a treaty with him for con- 


firming that which had been made in October, A. D. 1259, between their fathers, and 
removing certain difficulties that had hitherto obſtructed the delivery of the Agenois, and 
ſome territories in the Limouſin, Perigort, and Quercy, which ought to have been con- 
ſigned to him upon the death of Apbonſo count of Poitiers. He now obtained ſeiſin 


of thoſe countries, as well as of Pontbieu, upon giving ſecurity for the payment of 


6000 livres Pariſis as a relief: and going to Abbeville, agreed with John de Neſte for 
all the claims, which, as huſband to Fane, he might lay to this county; and received 
the homage and fealty of his new vaſſals. Having diſpatched theſe affairs, he returned 


. 
A. D. 1279. 


Edward takes 
poſſeſſion of 
P ont hicu. 


into England before Midſummer, to make ſuch further regulations as the ſtate of the 


realm required. | 

IT had long been a ſubject of complaint, that the convents of religious orders were 
continually getting into, their hands, either, by gift, purchaſe, feofment, or leaſe, and 
entering upon, fees, originally erected for the defence of the realm; by which means 
the ſervices due from ſuch fees were illegally withdrawn, and the capital lords de- 
frauded of their wardſhips and eſcheats, The common good of the nation, and the 
particular intereſts of moſt of the nobility, concurring to make a redreſs of this grie- 
vance deſirable, it was provided 3, by the advice of the prelates, earls, barons, and others 
of the king's council, that none of thoſe Religious ſhould, for the future, enter upon 


He oppoſes 
eccleſiaſtical 
encroach- 
ments. 


ſuch fees, without the licenſe of the capital lords, of whom they were held imme- 


diately; ſuch is the proviſion made in the ſtatute of Mortmain. The miſchieſs, 
ariſing from the great men coming armed to the mad parliament of Oxford, and others. 


that ſucceeded it in the late reign, had appeared ſo manifeſtly by the calamities, which 
the nation had, for a long ſeries of years, ſuffered on that occaſion, that the parliament, 
held this year after Michaelmas, thought fit to enact, that in all parliaments, or other. 
aſſemblies to be held in England for ever, no perſon ſhould come thither with force 


and armour ; and to affirm the king's prerogative, as well in forbidding it, as in pu- 


niſhing all that ſhould act contrary to his prohibition, Some encroachments of the ec- 


cleſiaſtical power upon the civil were likewiſe to be redreſſed; Fobn Peckham, who, 


upon Robert de Kilwardeby's promotion to the dignity of a cardinal biſhop, had been 
named by the pope to the ſee of Canterbury, having publiſhed ſome conſtitutions in- 
trenching on the rights of the crown, made ina ſynod held in Fuly at Reading . Some 
of theſe denounced excommunication againſt all, that ſued for prohibitions to ſtoj 

proceedings in eccleſiaſtical courts for violations of the canons z that neglected ſcizing 


excommunicates upon the king's writ, or releaſed them afterwards ; that invaded the 
privileges, entered upon the manors, or diſtrained the goods, of eccleſiaſticks; that at- 


tempted to defeat the ſecurity of ſanctuaries; or that ſold victuals to the archbiſhop of 


c croſs erect to parliament. Jaln, being ſummoned be- 
fore the king's council, was fo 


neral all others, that might be prejudicial to the royal prerogative, or claſhed with the 
ing the decrees of popes and canons of cauncils above the laws of the land, that he 
' Hiſt, Chronolog. des Maires d' Abbeville, P- 210. | 85 


rced to revoke theſe in particular, and renounce in ge- 


ms of the kingdom. This prelate had ſo violent a paſſion for exalt- 
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would have made another attempt of the ſame nature, two years after, in a provincial 
ſynod at Lambeth*, if he had not been reſtrained by the king's writ, 2 the dread of 
having his temporalties ſeized. 

- Ta1s bumbling of the primate of Canterbury, was very agreeable to the archbi 
of York, The ceremony of carrying their reſpective croſſes erect in cach other's pro- 
vinces, trifling as the object appears, was what they both had extremely at heart; it had 
occaſioned formerly, between their predeceſſors, various frays, attended always with 

t indecorums, and ſometimes with bloodſhed : and great inconveniencics aroſe af. 

terwards from the like diſputes among their ſucceſſors. The king knew how to make 
his advantage of their paſſions: and having in the late exerciſe of his prerogative 
pleaſed the one, as much as he had diſobliged the other, propoſed to them both toge- 
ther * to procure from their clergy the grant of a fifteenth, for three years, of their 
revenues according to the Norwich taxation, York immediately conſented in the name 
of his clergy: and Canterbury, after deferring his anſwer for ſome months, was at laſt 
obliged to comply and follow his rival's example, It was now a time of great tran- 
quillity in all the king's dominions, as well on this fide, as beyond the ſea: he had 
nothing more worthy his attention abroad, than to uſe his good offices, for making 
peace between the kings of France and Caftille3, and between Rodolph king of the 
Romans + and Philip count of Savoie, who were actually at war; and for accommodat- 
ing a diſpute 5 between his aunt Margaret queen mother of France and her fon 
Charles king of Sicily, about her rights in Provence: At home, he made a progreſs 
into the weſt, the marches of. Wales, and the north of England, to redreſs diſorders 
where he found any, and to hear the complaints of his . ſubjects; nor was Ireland 
exempted from his care, though, having never been there, he was leſs acquainted with 
the true ſtate of that country. The body of the Fiſb, at the time of the war with 
Lewellin, in which their aſſiſtance might have been of ſervice*, had offered him 8000 
marks for a fine, if they might have the benefit of the Engliſb laws: and as the I;þþ 
_ cuſtoms which prevailed among them, were very barbarous and ſhocking, neither fit 

to be termed laws, nor agreeable to equity, he was inclined to grant their requeſt. His 
council, with whom he had fully conſidered the matter, were of opinion, that it was 
very proper he ſhould; if the prelates and nobility of that kingdom, in the Engliſh in- 
tereſt, gaye their conſent : and Robert de Lord the juſticiary was ordered to conſult 
them on the ſubject. They were probably not very forward to give it, and the king 
was at that time too much taken up with other affairs to preſs them for an immediate 
anſwer: but he now ordered a parliament to meet in Ireland”, before September 8, to 
conſider, whether it would be expedient to grant the petition of the Fiſb; and to cer- 
tify their opinion within a month after Michaelmas, when he was to hold a parliament 
in England. It was not agreeable to the intereſts and views of the Engz/þ noblemen in 
that kingdom, that it ſhould be granted; it was eaſy for them to ſtart objections: and 
there is little doubt to be made, that the deſign miſcarried, by their ing difficul- 
ties in the way, on this*, as they always did on the like, occaſions, 

Epw ARD acted with great prudence and circumſpection in all his affairs: 8 the 
event did not always anſwer his expectations. The treaties which he made about 
this time 9 for the marriage of his eldeſt daughter Eleanor to the eldeſt infant of A 
ragon, and of his ſon Alphonſo to the daughter, and as yet the onely child, of Florens 

count of Hollande and Zelande (a moiety of whoſe dominions were to be put into their 
| hands, as ſoon as it was conſummated, with an affurance of their ſucceſſion to the reſt, 
in caſe he had no ſon) proved of little uſe; the two young princes dying, before either 

Pat. 9 E. I. n. 6. Spelman. Concil. t. ii. p. 341. * Chron. T. Wikes, p. 110.” Chron.” Dun/taple, 
p. * 2+ 463, 492. mer, ii. 145, 155, & ſeq. 174- + 16. 163. s 1b. 159, 181, & ſeq. 
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Book VIII. OF ENGLAND: 


of chem took effect: nor did the mothods he took for civilizing the Welſp, and for Eowanp I. 
the regular adminiſtration of juſtice, in the four cantreds lately conquered”, ſucceed 725 


better, by reaſon of the unreaſonable obſtinacy of the Welſb, in adhering to their an- 
tient cuſtoms. They were allowed in the late peace to retain the lands they had held 
before; but no proviſion being made as to the tenure, the king, who deſired nothing 
but their ſatisfaction, and the quiet of the country, had * left it to their option, whe- 
ther they would hold them in the Engliſb or the Welſb manner: and out of a fooliſh 
pride and diſdain of the Exgliſb, they choſe to hold them by the ſame old rents and 
ſervices which they uſed to pay to the princes of Wales, though much more burthen- 
ſome than the Engliſb conditions of tenure. Edward, when he poſſeſſed thoſe coun- 
tries by his father's grant, before the barons wars, had, out of the great concern, which 

he ſhewed in every part of his life and conduct for the diſtribution of juſtice, and 
the eſtabliſhment of order, thrown them into diſtricts, like thoſe of the counties of 
England, appointed ſheriffs with power to hold courts and turns, inſtituted other 
officers, and ſent judges to adminiſter juſtice : and upon their being again reduced un- 
der his dominion, he had revived thoſe inſtitutions, Theſe were nat agreeable to the 
common Welſh: they did not like either counties or hundreds, courts or juries, Eng- 
liſh laws, manners, or judges, nor any inſtitution, however beneficial, that was derived 
from England; and being uſed. to a roving, diſorderly, and plundering kind of life, 
did not care to be kept in order. Their nobility in all parts, particularly in thoſe (till 


ſubject to Lewellin, were diſobliged on another occaſion, 


' Tax barons of Snowdun, with other noblemen of the moſt confiderable families in 


Wales, had attended Lewellin to London, when he came thither at Chriſtmas, A. D.1277, 


to do homage to Edward: and bringing, according to their uſual cuſtom, large re- 


tinues with them, were quartered in Mington, and the neighbouring villages. Theſe 
places did not afford milk enough for ſuch numerous trains: they liked neither wine, 


nor the ale of London; and though plentifully entertained, were much diſpleaſed at a 
new manner of living, which did not ſute their taſte, nor perhaps their conſtitutions. 
They were ſtill more offended at the crouds of people, that flocked about them, when 


they ſtirred abroad 3, ſtaring at them as if they had been monſters, and laughing at 


their uncouth garb and appearance: they were fo enraged on this occafion, that they 
engaged privately in an affociation to rebel on the firſt opportunity, and reſolved to dic 
in their own country, rather than ever come again to London, as ſubjects, to be held in 
ſuch deriſion. When they returned home, they communicated their reſentments to 
their compatriots, who made it the common cauſe of the country : but they ſtill did 
not think themſelves able to throw off the Engii/h yoke, unleſs the whole principality 


joined in the attempt; which was not to be expected without a reconciliation between 


David ap Griffith and his brother Lewellin, This did not appear an eaſy matter, con- 


ſidering the mortal hatred.they had long bore to each other, and the great obligations 


that David had to the king of England+*; who had married him to a daughter of the 
earl of Derby, had given him the honour of Denbigh with 10001. a year in land, be- 


Hides the manor of Frodſhams in Cheſhire, and had done him many other favours; yet 


they undertook it, and ſucceeded: 


 LEWELLIN had a ſuit againſt Griffith ap Guenwynnyn for ſome lands, held of the 
crown and lying in the marches: and took it ill, that he was ſummoned by the 
Juſtices , appointed to hold pleas in thoſe parts, to attend the hearing of the cauſe at 
Montgomery (though he had appeared there formerly on the like occaſion) pretending 
that all ſuits of that kind ought to be determined upon the ſpot, where the lands lay, 


according to the cuſtom of Wales and the marches, which were allowed by the late 


* Chron, Dunſtaple, p. 4 1. 15. n. 39. inter MSS. The. Ma/tyn Barmetti, p. 315 5. p. 302. 
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treaty. This was true, in ſome reſpect, with regard to the lands of under - tenants 
held of meſne lords, but not as to the lands held immediately of the crown, the right 
of cheſe laſt, as appeared by inquiſitions upon oath lately taken, as well as by a ſeries of 
records in the time of the late king Henry and his predeceſſors, having been con- 
ſtantly tried, either in the king's court, or before juſtices commiſſioned to take cop. 
niſance thereof in ſuch places, as they appointed. Edward, to humour Lewellin, ſent 
judges of unexceptionable characters, known probity, and ſtri& juſtice, into thoſe parts, 
to hear his complaints, and redreſs his grievances, if he had any: but the Welſb prince 
ſtill thought it an affront to his dignity; and this was a conſideration which affected 


David, the preſumptive heir of his principality. David had likewiſe ſome griefs and 


jealouſies of his own; he was ſued by * W. Venables before the juſtice of Cheſter, for 
the villages of . Hope and Efton, and was apprehenſive of loſing Hope- caſtle, when 
Reginald de Grey, the other juſticiary in thoſe parts, ſhould come into the country, 
It was a cuſtom in the Welſh marches, not authorized by any law, but the mere effect 
of rapine and outrages, producing continually compoſitions for injuries done, that 
2 when any perſons guilty of murder, robbery, or any other crime (except treaſon) came 
to be tried by the law of the country, if their friends brought five pounds for each 
man killed, as a fine to the lord, and tendered it in court, they were to be acquitted, 
Roger de Clifford, juſticiary of Cheſter, without any regard to this cuſtomary method of 
ſaving criminals from due puniſhment, by enriching the lords of manors, condemned 
and hanged ſeveral of David's men for offences that were by law capital: he had alfo 
felled a good deal of timber in cutting, by the king's orders, roads through his woods, 
for the ſafety of paſſengers. Such were the grievances which David alledged in ex- 
cuſe of his revolt. | 20129 ber 9 9 
Tux concert being made for a general inſurrection, David began it by ſurprizing the 
caſtle of Hawarden, on 3 Palme Sunday, March 22, in a ſtormy night: it belonged to 
Roger de Clifford; who was taken in his bed, wounded, and carried off priſoner to 
Snowdun ; ſeveral knights, his followers, being put to the ſword,” though unarmed, 


This ſerved the Welſb for a ſignal to riſe in all quarters: and, whilſt with infinite 


multitudes, they over-ran all the marches, making terrible havock wherever they 
came, deſtroying all before them with fire and ſword, Leruellin and David inveſted 
the caſtles of Flint and Rutblan. The king had ſa little ſuſpicion of any diſcontent 
among the Heh, and was ſo confident of their fidelity, that he could ſcarce believe 
the news. of this inſurrection, when it as brought him to the Devizes, where he 
was keeping his Eaſter: but finding it true, he wrote immediately, on the eve of that 
feſtival, to the two archbiſhops, deſiring them to iſſue ſpiritual cenſures againſt the 
Welſh princes and their adherents. Canterbury deferred executipg theſe. orders, till he 
had firſt taken a journey +, againſt the king's will, into Wales, to try if he could reclaim 
Lewellin : but all his endeavours proving fruitleſs, he excommunicated him and all his 
followers. Edward did not neglect more effectual meaſures for reducing the inſur- 
gents: but ſending away what forces he had in readineſs, to relieve the beſieged caſtles, 
he iſſued orders 5 for the rendezvous of his military tenants, on Whitſunday, May 17, 
at Worceſter, He was now convinced, there was no depending on the Welſh, as long 
as they had a prince to head them: and reſolved to make an entire conqueſt of a 
country, which had ever ſerved for a place of retreat to a turbulent nobility, and aſſiſted 
them in all their rebellions. He took all his meaſures for this purpoſe: and determin- 
ing to ſtay in ales, till he had effected it, he cauſed the barons of the exchequer 
and juſtices of the bench to remove to, Shrewſbury. + The prelates and nobility gave 
him a, fifteenth of all their moyeables, and aftcrwarg a thirtieth 5: the clergy paid to 
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theſe taxes for their temporalties, and gave him likewiſe a twentieth of their ſpiritualties 
towards the charges of his expedition. As theſe could not be raiſed ſo ſoon as the 
neceſſity of the ſervice required, he diſpatched agents to all the trading towns in 
England * to borrow money for his preſent occaſions: and ſent to Ireland“ for a like 
loan from the prelates, nobility, and merchants of that kingdom. 


193 
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Tur king ſet out for the marches of Wales at the latter end of April; 2 by . 


Gloucefter to Worceſter : and finding there, either that his forces were not aſſembled in 


ſuch numbers as he expected, or that the Melſb inſurrection was more general than he 


at firſt imagined, iſſued orders 3 for a greater number of knights and barons to attend 
him with their armes and horſes, on Auguſt 2, at Rutlan; the biſhops, and twenty-four 
abbots holding of the crown by barony, being likewiſe ſummoned to ſend thither their 
ſervices. The people of the marches were full of zeal for the ſervice, in hopes of be- 
ing free for ever from Welſh incurſions : and ſerved him for pioneers 4, to cut down 
woods, and open paſſages for the march of his army. Edward came to Cheſter on 
Saturday, May 30: and about a fortnight after, inveſting Hope-caſtle, took it by ſur- 
render. Lewellin and his brother had raiſed the fieges of Flint and Rithlan upon his 


approach: and retired to their faſtneſſes in Snowdun; not daring to meet him in the 


open field, and only watching for favourable opportunities of attacking ſmall parties. 
Tus did not hinder him, when all his forces were aſſembled, from making ſeveral 
detachments, to ravage all the country, and deſtroy every thing that could ſerve for 
ſuſtenance to the enemy; and thinking the fite of the monaſtery of Aberconway, ly- 
ing at the foot of the mountains of Snotdun, a very proper place for a caſtle, to diſ- 
treſs the Melſb on that fide, he erected a ſtrong one there z removing. the Religious to 
an abbey, which he founded at Yale-royal in Cheſhire, Whilft he was employed in 
this work, he ſent a body of his forces, by the help of a fleet of the Cinque Ports 
which attended his motions, into Angleſey; which readily ſubmitted; the chief per- 
ſons of the iſland 5, purſuant to the oath they had taken at the laſt peace, entering into 
his ſervice. Propoſing to paſs from thence into Caernarvonſbire, he built a bridge of 
ſmall ſhips chained together over the Mena, in the narroweſt part of the channel, be- 
tween Bangor and Moel y down, where Agricola formerly paſſed it: and the Welſh 
perceiving the deſign, threw up intrenchments at fome diſtance, on the other fide of 
that arm of the ſea, for ſecuring the paſſes of their mountains. © Before the bridge was 
finiſhed, Zuke de Tany, lately come' from Gaſcony with fome forces uſed to ſervice in 
mountainous countries, pafſed over with a party to recommpitre thoſe intrenchments: but 
had ſcarce come up to them, when'the Melſb ſetting up an hideous ſhout, his men 
were ſeized with a pannick terror, and fled without being attacked, When they got 
back to the Menar, they found it ſo ſwelled by the tide, that there was no getting to 
the bridge: and erouding in their harry into fuch fmalt boats as came in their way, 
theſe ſunk under the weight of their numbers; and Luke himſelf, Roger Clifford the 
younger,” 13 knights, 17 gentlemen, and about 200 foot, were Joſt on this occaſion. 
This diſaſter is ſaid to have happened ont the 6 of Mmer. 
I the mean time thie war was carrying on in South Valet; Whete Roſe ap Mae. 
gun and Griffith ap "Meredith had taken the caſtle of Aberyflebirb, with leverat other 
caſtles of loſs note: and over- ran the counties of Gzrdigarr and Caer mat tben. Gilbert” 
_ carl of Glouceſter, marching againſt them, came to an engagement near Lantiib vawy <\ 
and with the loſs of five knights,'athong which was N. Ace Tecorid ſon to the 
earl of Pembroke, routed them; killing great numbers of their men in the action. 
Lewellin, after the loſs ſuſtained by the Engl in paſting the Menau, thinking the 
quarter of Snotuun ſafe for the winter, fell into Cardipanſbire with-a body of men, 
to alſiſt his friends in South-TPales> and ravaged tlie lands of Rije up Meredith, who 
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Epward I. was in the Engliſh ſervice. The king, upon advice of this march, ſent orders to 
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Oliver de Dinebam *, and other noblemen in the weſt of England, to paſs over the 
Severn-ſea to Caermarthen, to ſupport the carl of Pembroke, who had the chief com. 
mand of his forces in Weſt-Wales: but things were ſo altered before their arrival, that 
he had little occaſion for their ſuccours. Lewellin turning his forces on the fide of 
Buelt, being invited thither by ſome of Mortimer's vaſlals*, or by ſome lords of the 
country, who amuſed him with a treaty, was attacked ſuddenly, on December 10, near 
Pont Orewin, by John Giffard and Edmond de Mortimer; and being routed with the 
ſlaughter of 2000 of his men, was killed in his flight by Adam Francton. His hand 
was cut off, carried to London, and fixed on a pole upon one of the higheſt turrets in 
the Tower: his corpſe lay unburied for ſome time, through his friends deſiring to 
have it interred in conſecrated ground; which could not be done, till an abſolution was 
obtained for him from the archbiſhop of Canterbury, upon a preſumption of- his re. 
pentance, founded upon his aſking for a prieſt before he expired. Edmond de Morti. 
mer found about him his privy ſignet, with a ſuſpicious paper filled with dark ex. 
preſſions, and a liſt of fiftitious names, ſtanding for Engliſb noblemen in the marches, 
and others, that were engaged in a ſecret correſpondence and confederacy with him: 
a tranſcript of it was ſent immediately to the king, and ſerved to put him on his guard 


- againſt their deſigns. But he was too wiſe and equitable to proſecute any body on 


account of ſo myſterious a writing, or, by wreaking his reſentment on a few offenders, 
to create a precedent, that might be abuſed to enſnare the innocent, and expoſe for 
ever the lives, liberties, and properties of all the ſubjects of England to the malicious, 
intereſted, or uncertain conjectures of men in power. He was in the right: they are 
wretched politicians, however they may affect to be thought cunning ones, that deal 
in jobs, to ſerve a preſent turn; the virtuous maximes and rules of true wiſdom 
are the ſame for ages, and will ever be found to be good policy to the end of 
the world. 

Tux death of Lewellin ſtruck the Welſh with ſo general a conſternation, that they 

made no more efforts to ſave their ſinking country. Whether they had no great 
opinion of David, who ſucceeded to the principality, and took upon him to be their 
leader, or deſpaired of being able to reſiſt Edward, they generally took the party of 
ſubmiſſion ; to which they were invited by the great kindneſs, with which this prince | 
treated all that had recourſe to his mercy. The country of Srowdur, containing 
Caernar vonſbire, and part of Merioneth, was in a manner inveſted by the king on the 
ſide of Conway, by the forces that had paſſed from Angleſey on the fide of Caernarwn, 
and by an army under W. de Valence earl of Pembroke, in the quarter that lay neareſt 
to Saut h Wales. The caſtle of Bere, the ſtrongeſt in the country, + ſeated in the midſt 
of an impaſſable moraſs, inacceſſible but by a ſingle cauſeway, unapproachable but 
through rugged and narrow paſſes between mountains, and provided with a ſtrong gar- 


riſon, was taken by this earl after a flight defence. All the reſt of the caſtles having 


no proſpect of relief, ſurrendered without any reſiſtance. David lurked for ſome 


time in woods and bogs, much diſtreſſed all the while for want of proviſions, though 


fallying out on occaſion to make depredations : but was at laſt ſeized; with his wife 
and children, on 5 June 21, at night, in one of his retreats, by ſome of his own peo- 
ple, who had either ſubmitted before, or wanted to make their peace at his expence, 
and brought him priſoner to Rutblan. He was very deſirous to be admitted to the 
king's preſence: but Edward, in deteſtation of his ingratitude and perfidiouſneſs, 
would not vouchſafe ta fee him, and ſent him in chains to Shreuſbury. It ſeems not 
unlikely, that Enyon ap Nor and Gronow ap David, with their ſons, were the perſons 
that ſurprized him; and that they took about him the famous relick or piece of the 

: Rymer, i li. 223. ift. Wales, 373. Chron. Dunſtaple. Rymer, ii. 224. * Chron. Duntopl 
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true croſs, called Croſſeneytb, ſo highly venerated by the princes of IWates, from the Epwaxp I. 


time it was given by S. Neot to one of their anceſtors; which they brought at the 
Game time to Rutblan. Reſe Vaughan, the moſt conſiderable nobleman left in armes, 
when he heard of David's being taken, ſubmitted to the earl of Hereford: and Was 
ſent in cuſtody to the Tower of London. All the reſt of the Welſh nobility and 
entry taking the ſame party, delivered up their caſtles : and were diſtributed for a time 
fe different parts of England. Thus was Wales at laſt ſubdued; after having con- 
tended bravely for her liberty, with a power much ſuperiour to her own, for above 
8oo years: the glory of her conqueſt was reſerved for the greateſt and wiſeſt of our 
Engliſh monarchs ; a conſideration which, if any thing could, might in ſome meaſure 
alleviate the ſenſe of her misfortune, | Its | 
Tux king had received David an exile, brought him up an orphan, enriched him 
with lands of his demeſne, made him one of his council“, and treated him with a 
rfect confidence, and the utmoſt kindneſs. Theſe favours not having reſtrained him 
from the blackeſt ingratitude and treachery, he reſolved to proceed againſt him judi- 
cially ; thinking it as well impoſſible to ſecure his fidelity by any obligations, as impo- 
litick to leave it in his power to interrupt the ſettlement he propoſed of Wales, and 
_ diſturb the tranquillity he hoped to eſtabliſh for ever in England. With this view he 
ſummoned eleven earls and 100 barons to be at Shrewſbury, on September 30, to con- 
ſult about him; and, as David was a baron of England, to fit in judgment at his trial, 
in which they ſeem all to have borne a part; though (as MWalfingbam ſays ) they were 
appointed by a ſpecial commiſſion. M. Weſtminſter ſpeaks + of his being tried by the 
nobility : and the Chronicle of Dunſtaple 5, which gives the moſt particular account of 
this affair, ſays, that he was tried by the whole baronage of England, and condemned 


: 


. 
A. D. 1283. 


to four kinds of punithment. - Theſe were, 1. To be drawn by an horſe to the place of 


execution, becauſe he was a traytor to the king, who had made him a knight; 2. To 


be hanged, for having murdered Full Trigald, and other knights (in the caſtle of 
Hawarden.) 3. His bowels to be burnt, becauſe he had done it on Palme Sunday, at 


9 
the time of our Sauiour's paſſion; and, 4. To be quartered, and his limbs hung up 
in different parts of the kingdom for a terror to others, becauſe he had conſpired the 
death of the king in ſeveral. places of England. The ſentence was accordingly exe- 
cuted. | 103 N Nes | 22 4 


Tuis ſeems to have been the onely buſineſs tranſacted at Shrewſbury; for the 
biſhops, abbots, four knights of each ſhire, and two repreſentatives of London, and nine- 
teen other trading towns, ſummoned to meet the ſame day in parliament 7, are ſaid to 
have fat at Acton Burnel: and thence the law * made for the more eaſy recovery of 


Statutes of 
Ruthlan, and 
meaſures to 
ſettle Wales. 


the debts of merchants, is generally ſtyled the Statute of Aclon-Burnel. It was pro- 


bably made at the requeſt of the repreſentatives of the cities and burroughs preſent in 
that parliament; authentic copies thereof in the king's name being ſent to ſeven of thoſe 
trading towns: but it runs only in the name of the king and his council, as the pro- 
viſions, made the next year, at Ruthlan, for the better regulations of ſheriffs accompts 
in the exchequer, do in the king's alone, from whoſe ſole authority they flowed, 
though generally called the Statute of Ruthlan. This name is alſo given by the Welſb 
to the ordinances he eſtabliſhed for the ſettlement of their country, and for incorporat- 
ing it with England ; the great point which'he had now at heart, and which occaſioned 
the long ſtay he made at this time in Wales; where that town was the ordinary place 
of ke... . | J 1 22 


= 
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Tust ordinances were very well calculated to reſtore peace and order in a country 7, 
where ambition, love of change, violence, and ſedition, had long reigned, and pro- 
duced continually inſurrections and quarrels among the neareſt relations. To prevent 
any thing of this nature, Edward reſolved to eſtabliſh the laws of England, and to put 
the Welſh under the Engliſh form of government, notwithſtanding the averſion they 
had ſhewn to it: though in other points he was willing to humour them, and took 
care to gratify their inclinations. Thus he divided Nortb-Fales into counties, ap- 
pointing ſheriffs, coroners, and other officers in each; the county-courts to be held 
once a month, and the ſheriff turns twice a year; and ſettled the forms of writs, with 
the methods to be uſed in law-proceedings, which were to be in ordinary ei car- 
ried on and determined within the principality ; it being expreſly provided that the 
Melſb ſhould not be ſued in any town of England for debts and treſpaſſes. Caernar- 


vonſbire was the likelieſt county to give encouragement to an inſurrection: and as he 


had bridled it already on one fide by the caſtle of Conway, he now did it on another 
by ereCting a caſtle at Caernarvon, ſupplying them with ftrong garriſons. To provide 
againſt any excurſions from the mountains of Szowdur into the lower counties · ad- 
joining, he gave the honour of Denbigh 3 to Henry de Lacy earl of Lincoln, that of 
Ruthen, with the cantred of Dufryn Choyd, to Reginald de Grey, and many lordſhips 
and towns, at a diſtance from the ſea, to other Engliſb noblemen, able to oppoſe their, 
attempts. He erected Ruthlan, Caernarvon, Aberyſlwith, and other towns, into cor- 
porations, endowing them with great privileges, to encourage trade, and tempt the 
Welſh from their wild mountainous abodes to a more ſociable and beneficial way of 
living: and having beautified and fortified the firſt of theſe, would have removed the 
ſee of S. Aſaph thither, if the pope had complied with his requeſt. 

DuRi1NG the war, ſome miſchief had been done to churches and eccleſiaſticks; it 


was much leſs than might naturally be expected in ſuch a time of diſorder and rapine: 


but it had given great offence to the clergy ; and Edward took care to repair all the 
damages, as they were found by inquiſitions taken in the country. He had, after Le- 
wellin's death, publiſhed a proclamation +, offering peace to all the inhabitants of Wales, 
and to receive all that would ſubmit into his protection; giving them, at the ſame 
time, aſſurances of enjoying all their lands, liberties, and properties, as they had done 
under their own princes, He made good his word; every body continued in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his land, and held it by the ſame tenure as he did defore; the king re- 
ſerving only to himſelf the ſame rents, duties, and ſervices, as belonged to their natural 
princes, Inquiſitions were made into theſe rights of the princes of Wales in order to 
aſcertain them: but what they were in particular, was determined by the verdicts of 
juries, compoſed entirely of Welſbmen, who were not likely to miſtake in favour of 
the crown, and may rather be ſuppoſed. too partial to themſelves and their eountty- 
men. In fact, their rents were much lowered, particularly thoſe of Augleſey, which 
yielded 1600 marks annually to Lewellin, and yet paid afterwards but 4 50 Ul a year: 

and the ſervices, which were burthenſome; enough, and continually exacted in the 
times of their princes, were prodigiouſly lightened, and very rarely demanded by the 
kings of England; who bad little occaſion. for them by reaſon of their non-reſidenee. 
The onely ſet of men among the Velſb, that had reaſon to complain of | Edward's 
ſeverity, were the Bardss, who. uſed to put thoſe remains of the antient Britains in 
mind of the valiant deeds of their anceſtors: he ordered them all to be hanged, as 

inciters of the people to ſedition. Politicks in this point got the better-of- the King's 
natural lenity: and thoſe, who were afterwards entruſted with, the government of. the 


country, following his example, the profeſſion becoming dangerous, gradually * 


and, in a little time, that ſort of men was utterly deſtroyed. 
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WHATEVER the king did to oblige the Welſb, and to provide for their common 9 

good, which he propoſed in all his regulations“, he could never reconcile them cor- / cube. 

dially to his government ; nor engage them to be obedient to the officers he ſhould Birth of Ed- 
put over them, unleſs he ſtaid himſelf in the country. They liked no prince or ruler, 
but one of their own nation: and till harped upon this ſtring, whenever the king 

talked with them on the ſubject. To humour them in their fancy, and gain them in 

a way that flattered their vanity, he left his queen, when near her time, in the caſtle of 

Caernarven ; with orders to ſend him the earlieſt notice of her delivery, and to keep it 

as ſecret as poſſible: and went himſelf to Rutblan. To this place he ſummoned all 

the barons, and the moſt conſiderable of the nobility and gentry in all Wales, to con- 

ſult them about the good and improvement of their country; amuſing them with 

diſcourſes on various ſubjects, till he was aſſured of the queen's being delivered, on | 

April25, of a ſon: and then ſending ſome lords to attend his chriſtening, and to name 3.08 

him Edward, he called all the Welſh together to execute the ſcheme he had formed. 

He opened the matter by telling them, he was obliged to leave thoſe parts, and as they 

had often petitioned him to appoint them a prince, he would name one, if they would 

obey the perſon he named; a motion to which they readily agreed, if he would name 

one of their own nation. The king aſſuring them, he would name one born in Wales, 

that could not ſpeak a word of Engliſh, and that was liable to no exception, with re- 

gard to his life and conduct, they readily engaged to obey him: but were greatly ſur- 

prized, when after their engagement, he named his ſon Edward; though his being 

a native of Snowdun, and having an elder brother, who would ſucceed to the crown of 

England, were circumſtances that pleaſed them, and encouraged them to hope for his 

reſidence in their country. They were diſappointed in this laſt reſpect; Yor a 

young prince * much admired by the Engliſb for his beauty, ſpirit, and valour, dying 

on Auguſt 19, following, and his brother Edward becoming, on his deceaſe, heir ap- 

parent of the crown of England. | | a Ae | 

Tux king, having compleated the conqueſt of Wales, either to ſhew his magni- 

ficence, to gratify his knights that had ſerved him in that conqueſt, or to entertain his 
new ſubjects with a ſpectacle unknown in their country, held a turnament3 at Netyn, 

a town of Caernarvonſhire, lying on the Iriſh channel. It was of the kind called the 

round table a, either from the knights dining at ſuch a table, or from its being held in 

a place, encircled with a ſtrong wall, of a round figure; a faſhion either inſtituted, or 
firſt brought into England by Roger de Mortimer; who, about five years before, find- 

ing his health decline, and being minded to take a formal leave of chivalry, in which 
he had been more diſtinguiſned than any man of his time, had held one of 100 

knights (the number in this caſe being fixed, and a lady for each knight, to add vigour 

to his efforts, and to grace the'table) for three days, with great pomp, and at a vaſt ex- 

pence, at Keniſworth. Tables of that form had been of conſtant uſe among the an- 

cient Gauls and Britons, which ſerved to give riſe or countenance to the ſtory of the 

famous Arthur's round table: and the king perhaps thought it not amiſs to ſhew the 

Welſh, that he was not inferiour to that renowned Britiſh hero, either in valour or | 
magnificence. An infinite number of knights, as well foreigners as Engliſh, came 

from all parts to ſhare in this military diverſion, and in thoſe marks of honour which 

were diſtributed on ſuch occaſions, with a bounty truly royal, by a prince, who knew 

how to diſtinguiſh merit, and always exerciſed his judgment, when he diſplayed his | 

munificence. The king, having provided in the beſt manner he could for the quiet | 6 

of North-Wales, went, about the middle of November 5, to Cardigan; his ſtay there 

was about a month: and in that time he erected Bere into a free burrough, and ſettled. 

his affairs in South-Wales. From thence he paſſed through Glamorgunſbire, the carl 
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of Glouceſter to whom that county belonged, entertaining him nobly all the way: 
and came to Bri/tol, where he kept his Chr: mes, and remitted to the townſmen the 
forfeiture of their charter, which they had incurred by abuſing their liberties, and in- 
vading the rights of the end of the caſtle. 

Tux king had ſummoned his nobility thither, to conſult with them about the Nate 
of his realm, and ſome reformations he was defirous to make, before he went abroad. 
He had been ſent for by the king of France to come over to him; in hopes of pro- 
curing his aſſiſtance in the expedition he was going to make into Arragon ; for which 
that prince had made great preparations. Peter king of Arragon had married Conſtance, 
the onely daughter and heir of Maznfroy, late king of the Sicilies, and in her right laid 
claim to that crown; which the pope had granted to Charles count of Anjou (uncle to 
Philip the hardy) and this prince, having routed and ſlain Marnfroy, had conquered the 
kingdom. Charles had all the valour, intrepidity, and vigour, proper for enabling him 
to make a ſhining figure in the world: but theſe qualities were mixed with an un- 
meaſurable ambition, and with an harſhneſs and cruelty of nature, that put him upon 
the moſt barbarous meaſures, ſuch as the execution of his rival Conradin, Frederic of 
Auſtria, and many of the Sicilian nobility ; which had rendered him generally odious. 
He was hetter formed for war, in which he had' great experience, than to rule a free 
people, ſlighting the affections of his ſubjects, chooſing to carry every thing with an 
high hand, making terror the chief inſtrument of his government, and depending on 
it, as the ſureſt motive for their obedience. It was in vain to complain to him for the 
redreſs of any grievance: and the patience of the Sicilians being at laſt exhauſted, they 
formed a conſpiracy for a revolt, and applied to the king of Arragon for his aſſiſtance. 
Peter did not think himſelf able to cope with ſo warlike a prince, who was the terror 
of all his neighbours, and was ſupported by the court of Rome and the power of 
France, without the aid of ſome potent ally: ſuch an one he found in Michael Palæo- 


logus emperor of Conſtantinople, whoſe dominions Charles was preparing to invade. 


The emperor, deſirous to divert the ſtorm which threatened him, ſupplied: the king 
of Arragon with money for the expedition propoſed: and Peter fitted out a ſtrong 
fleet, with ſuch a number of forces on board, that it gave a jealouſy to all Charkes's 
friends, though it did not affect him, being too much uſed to deſpiſe an enemy. 


The pope and the king of France, alarmed at this mighty armament, deſired to know 


the meaning of it: but were told by Peter, that he had reaſons of ſtate for it, which 
concerned none but himſelf, and he would cut out his own tongue, if he were not 
ſure it would not betray his ſecret, He thought proper however afterwards to ſignify 
to the pope, that his deſign was againſt the Moors in Africa, and to deſire a grant of 
the tenths of eccleſiaſtical revenues within his own dominions 3 towards the charges of 
his expedition: but this was refuſed ; though Peter failed with his fleet to the coaſt 
of Tunis, as if he really intended to attack the infidels. 

Tux Siciliant, ſeeing him ſo near their iſland, with a force able to ſupport them, 


were encouraged to begin the revolt they had long propoſed. On Eaſter Tueſday, 


March 31, A. D. 1282, when the bells tolled for veſpers, they roſe in Palermo, Meſſina, 
and three other of the principal cities +, fell upon the French, and put all that they 
found to the ſword ; their example being immediately followed in all parts of the 
iſland, It is computed that about 8000 French were murdered in this maſſacre, 
generally known by the name of the Sicilian Veſpers. Charles, upon advice of this 
bloody affair, paſſed over the ſtreights of Meſina with a body of troops, and inveſted 


the city: but was forced to raiſe the ſiege upon the arrival of Peter with a ſuperiout 


force; and retiring into Calabria, left his adverſary entire maſter of all Sicily. A great | 
part of the fleet which he had prepared for the invaſion of Greece was ſeized jn the 
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g iral: b d ſtill other 
f his age, and the king of Arragon's admiral: but Charles had all oth 
ns T he mi immediately iſſued out bulls of excommunication and interdict 


againſt Peter and the Sicilians with all their adherents : but theſe did not alarm them 


ſo much, as an army of fine troops, ſent from France, under the command of Robert 
count of Artois, to Charles's aſſiſtance. Peter, not caring to riſque his new acqui- 
fitions by an engagement with thoſe forces, and hoping that they would waſte conti- 
nually through the heats of 1raly, which did not agree with French conſtitutions, if he 
could but gain time, and defer coming to a general action, made, with this view, a pro- 
poſal, very well adapted to the humour of his enemy, and fit to ſooth his vanity and 
love of glory. It was introduced by the pretence of a deſire to avoid an unneceſſary 
effuſion of Chriſtian blood, and to prevent the deſolation of a kingdom, to which both 
claimed a fight, and which it was their common intereſt to preſerve: and for theſe 
reaſons, Peter offered to ſtake the crown of Sicily (which was to go to the conqueror) 
upon the iſſue of a combat between himſelf and his competitor, with 100 knights 


on each fide, to be fought in the territories of ſome neutral prince, and the time and 


place to be fixed by their commiſſioners. Charles, thinking himſelf peerleſs in armes, 


199 
ports of the iſland; and the reſt was ſoon after burnt or deſtroyed by Roger Doria, the Fowary . 
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readily catched at the offer: and June 1, A. D. 1283, was appointed for the day, as a 


field near Bourdeaux was for the place, of the combat, at which the king of England 


was defired by both theſe princes to be preſent. 


EDwARD was then ſo taken up in reducing Wales, that he could not poſſibly be 
there, and being very averſe to have ſuch a duel fought in his territories, declared 


againſt it in the ſtrongeſt terms: and laboured to perſuade them to lay aſide the deſign. 
'The pope too did all he could to diſſuade Charles from obſerving the agreement; offer- 
ing to abſolve him from his oath, and repreſenting to him very juſtly, that the propoſal 


had ariſen purely from Peter's conſciouſneſs of his own weakneſs, without any in- 
tention of performing his part in it; that it would loſe Charles all the advantages he 


had at preſent in the ſuperiority of his force, and in the ardor of his troops for action; 
and that his removing to ſuch a diſtance from Sicily, would, in that juncture, be the 
utter ruin of all his affairs. Theſe reaſons were very good: but there is an end of a 


Frenchman's good ſenſe, when a duel is in queſtion. Charles had ſworn to the treaty, and 
Peter had taken care to have ſome words inſerted in it, which though he did not mind 
them himſelf, appeared very ſhocking to his adverſary; he that declined the combat, 
and did not appear at the time and place appointed, being declared 3 * a falſe perjured 
% mortal, an infidel, a traytor, unworthy of the name and honour of a king, deprived of 


| all right to a crown, and to be deemed for ever infamous.” The pope, finding his 


remonſtrances had no effect upon Charles, in a point wherein he conceived his honour 
to be concerned, abſolved him however from his oath ; declared the agreement null; 
excommunicated all that affiſted at the combat: and deſired the king of England not 


to ſuffer it to be fought in his dominions, Edward having too great a regard to both 
the princes concerned, to take ſo violent a method, every body expected the duel to 


proceed: and the king of France, with his court, and a large retinue of gentlemen, went 
from Paris to the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux. This ſerved Peter for a pretext to 
come very privately to that city, the evening either preceeding or cloſing the day ap- 
pointed for the combat, and having entered his appearance before the ſeneſchal of Gaſ- 


cogne, and left his armes with him, departed immediately with the ſame fecreſy ; al- 
ledging he durſt not ſtay, becauſe ambuſcades were laid in ſeveral places to intercept him, 
though in reality the king of France had no ſuch deſign. Charles had the field to him- 


ſelf, and triumphed in getting an inſtrument from the ſeneſchal atteſting his appearance 


Purſuant to the agreement, upon which he was to be reputed the victor : but Peter had 


gained his point, and the other Joſt the opportunity of recovering Sicily. This affair 


of 
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terwards paſs into Sicily, for want of a ſufficient fleet to oppoſe the king of Arrager's, 
Charles ſpent a great part of the next year in France, to provide one for that purpoſe; 
and had ſent orders to his ſon Charles prince of Salerne, not to run the hazard of an en- 
gagement before his arrival. Theſe orders were taken at ſea by. Doria; who ad. 
vancing to the road of Naples with twenty-ſeven galleys, challenged the prince to an 
action, which he was too brave to refuſe, ſince he was much ſuperiour in the number 
of his ſhips: but the other being more ſo in his naval ſkill, he was defeated; the 
greateſt part of his fleet deſtroyed; and himſelf taken priſoner. Charles arrived four 


days after his diſaſter, which broke all his meaſures: he was obliged to make further 


preparations for the invaſion of Sicily; but died in the Fanuary following, before he 
could execute that deſign, 

Tux pope, in the mean time, had excommunicated Peter, and depriyed him of all 
his dominions; abſolving his ſubjects from their allegiance, and promiling the fame ; in. 
dulgences to all that fell upon him, as uſed to be granted to ſuch as fought againſt the 
infidels. Theſe bulls had no influence beyond the Pyrenees; the Spaniar d- not waver- 
ing at all in their allegiance to their natural prince: and he found it neceſſary to call in 
the aid of the ſecular power to render them more effectual. For this end, he offered 
the kingdom of Arragon (which, beſides the province of that name, contained thoſe of 
Catalonia and Valentia) to Charles count of Valois, a younger ſon of Philip the mou 
be held by him and his heirs (according to the rules of ſucceſſion preſcribed by the 
pope) of the ſee of Rome by homage and fealty, and the payment of an annual tribute, 


Philip accepted the offer in his fon's behalf: and having ſpent all the laſt year in mak- 


ing preparations for an enterprize, which he confidered as very difficult, reſolved, in 


the beginning of this, to invade Arragon ; hoping either to make a conqueſt of the king- 


dom, or at leaſt to make ſuch a derbe, as would oblige Peter to neglect all care of 
Sicily. Philip wanted to engage the king of England in this expedition; which he 


could not well decline, by reaſon of bis tenure of Guienne, though it was contrary 


both to his inclinations and intereſt. Edward did not like the pope's aſſuming a 


power, to deprive princes of their crowns, and diſpoſe of their dominions to-others; 
be was on terms of friendſhip with Peter, and had agreed of an alliance between their 


children: his poſſeſſion of Guienne would have been very precarious, if Arragon had 
fallen into the hands of a prince of the houſe of France; and on all theſe accounts, he 


reſolved not to embark in the expedition, which was the occaſion. of Philip's 'deſiring 


a conference. He went however, as. ſoon as the Chriſtmas holidays were over, from 


but hearing there of the queen mother's illneſs, — to * viſit her at Ambreſturs, 


and ſent meſſengers to excuſe his not coming over. Philis renewed: his inſtances on 
the ſubject, and ſoon, after ſent him* a ſafe · conduct: but nothing could prevail with 


him to alter his reſolution, or to reſume the thoughts of the voyage. 


EDWARD, upon his mother's recovery, went.3 to S. Edmund's Bury, and other 
places in the country of the Eaft- Angles, to paſs. the Lent in devotion: nor did be 
come to London, till the latter end of eil; when bringing the C- Neith vvith him, 
he was received with a pompous proceſſion, at which the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


a great number of prelates aſſiſted. A parliament. meeting there at the ſame time, 2 


form was 4, at the requeſt of the prelates and nobility, ſettled for exemplifying and con- 
firming antient charters ; and the king tranſmitted. the Statate of Weftminfter I. with 
ſome others, to be obſerved in Ireland: but the further regulations which he propoſed 
to make, were deferred to its next meeting, a fortnight after Midfummer 5. He then 


made ſeveral proviſions, for enforcing the Statute of Glouceſter ; for amending and 


Malſingb. Hiſt. p. 52. * Rymer, ii. 204. 1 Chron, T. Wikes, y 0 1 
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confirming laws, that had ſlept unexecuted during the troubles of the kingdom ; for Epwarp I, 


OF ENGLA N D. 


Kb . a — 
preventing the alienation of lands of monaſteries, which there was the greater reaſon 7 5 285. 


to ſecure, ſince the late Statute of Mortmain had put a ſtop to all new acquiſitions; 
and for cortecting abuſes of various kinds, all contained in the Statute of Weſtminſter II. 
To this parliament is generally aſcribed what is called the Statute of Circumſpecte 
agatis, though it ſeems to be only a writ iſſued by the king to prevent any interfering 
between the eccleſiaſtical and civil juriſdictions, and to reſtrain the courts of law from 
encroaching on the former; ſo that it cannot reaſonably be thought to deſerve the cha- 
rater which the Annals of Waverley give of an act paſſed in this parliament, that re- 
trenched a great deal of the ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction. M. Prynne x, maintaining it to be 
a writ later than the Articuli Cleri paſſed, in the ſucceeding reign, argues very plauſi- 


bly for this opinion ?: and as it declares cuſtomary tythes and mortuaries to be cogniſa- 


ble in the court-chriſtian, thoſe cannot eaſily be ſuppoſed to take it for an act of parlia- 
ment, who think the plea of a cuſtom. a ſufficient ground to warrant a prohibition in 
ſuch caſes. In another parliament, held in the beginning of O#fober, at Mincbeſters, 
the king paſſed: an act called the Statute of Winton, for the ſuppreſſing of robbers, 
and preventing depredations, with other acts of violence, too frequent in all parts of the 
realm: it obliged all perſons to cut down their woods that ſerved for a cover to rob- 
bers, and to leave neither trees nor hedges within 200 foot on each ſide of the high 
roads from one market town to another; it revived alſo ſeveral antient Saxon uſages, 
with regard to watch and ward, hue and cry, ſtrangers, lodgers, and views of ar- 
mour. =P 7 

WuꝗIIsT Edward was thus employed, in providing for the tranquillity of his 
realm, and the good of his people, Philip king of France, with a prodigious army 
(which the Spani/þ writers compute at 80, ooo foot and 20,000 hot ſe) had early in the 
ſpring entered Rowfillon, and taken Perpignan and Elna. Peter king of Arragon was 
not able to oppoſe ſuch a force in the field, ot to attempt the raiſing of the ſiege of 
any place his adverſary thought fit to inveſt: all that he could do was, to keep on the 
defenſive, to guard the paſſages of his country, and cut off the enemy's proviſions. 
Philip had foreſeen the difficulties. he was to encounter: and had fitted out a fleet of 
120 galleys and ſhips of war to attend on the coaſt, and ſupply him with victuals, as 
he advanced into Catalonia, Gironne was the firſt conſiderable 
out againſt ſo formidable an army: it was inveſted at the latter end of June, but was 
ſo bravely defended for ten weeks by Raimond de Cardona, that it was not taken till 
September 7, when famine obliged the governor to ſurrender. The unexpected length 
of this ſiege ruined the French army, too numerous to be ſupplied, in a mountainous 


country, with forage for their horſes, or with proviſions in a ſufficient quantity from 


their fleet, which had its ſtation in the bay of Roſes. There was ſuch a diſtance be- 


tween this place and Gironne, that Peter had opportunities of attacking all the convoys 


ſent from the fleet: and covering the mountains and paſſes with his troops, fell upon 
all the parties, that ſtirred out of the French camp; where great numbers died, through 


the hardſhips they ſuffered. for want of proviſions, and the exceſſive heats of the ſum- 


mer. It is hard to imagine for what reaſon, unleſs to fetch ſupplies of victuals from 


Vol. iii. p. 337. 


| tendebant, et plurima ex eis ad præjudicium cleri, 
* The preamble to the Articuli Cleri obſerves, 


et gravamen religioforum, 


place that dared to hold 


Frater Johannes Can- 
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that the prelates and clergy had, in former times, 


complained of grievances: and there were proba- 
bly ſome things put upon them, which they con- 
ccived to be hardſhips; for which reaſon the king, 
at their inſtances, iflued the writ of -Circumſpecte 
agatis for their relief. 


Rex tenuit Londoniæ cum clero et populo longum 


et forte parleamentum;  multa et dura condidit 
ſtatuta; omnia ad commodum et lucrum regium 


or. 


; gius à ſua curia emandverat.; revecaret. 
This conjecture ſeems, 
agreeable to what is ſaid by Chron. Dun/taple, p. 5 14. 


tuarienſis archiepiſcopus et totus Clerus, plurima ex 
ipſis ſtatuta eccleſiaſticæ libertati attendentes dero- 
gare, à rege ſuper hiis remedium poſtulabant; ſal- 
tem, ut literam prohibitionis regiæ, que ſolito lar- 
Rex wero 
7 ＋ mitigationes fecit Clera ; attamen non con- 
ceflit, quod in Curia Criſtianitatis placitarentur, niſi 
cauſa matrimonii et teſtamenti. 
M. Meſim. Annal. WWaverl. Ryley, 451. 
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Epwarpl. France, Philip ordered a ſeparation of his fleet: but it was attended with a terrible 
— Y Y. difaſter, which deſtroyed all the fruits of his expedition, The detachment ſent away 


A. D. 1286. 
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And to get 
the prince of 


Salerno li- 


was met by Marguet the admiral of Arragon, who took thirty of the galleys: the reſt 
of the fleet was ſurprized by Doria, in the bay of Roſes, and entirely ruined, It was 
impoſlible for the French to ſubſiſt longer in Catalonia: and the king, decamping with 
his forces, retired into Rowſillon, very ill of a dyſentery; which had ſeized him during 
the ſiege, and put an end to his days at Monteſquiou, about the middle of September 
In this retreat Peter cut off vaſt numbers of the French army: and having followed 
them as far as Monteſquiou, turned back to recover Gironne, which ſoon capitulated. 
He did not long ſurvive that ſucceſs; dying in the November following: and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his eldeſt ſon Alphonſo in the throne of Arragon, and by a younger, named 
James, in that of Szctly. 

PHILIP THE HARDY was, at the time of his death, engaged in war, not only with 
Arragon for the ſake of his ſon Charles, but with Caſtille, on account of his nephew 
Alphonſo de la Cerda, whoſe right to this laſt kingdom had been invaded by his un- 
cle Sancho, Philip le Bel, ſucceeding to the throne of France, had not the ſame af. 
fection for a brother and a couſin, or the ſame zeal for their intereſts, as his father had 
expreſſed in behalf of a fon and a nephew: he had ſeen, by unhappy experience, the 
immenſe expences and inſuperable difficulties, attending wars beyond the Pyrenees; and 
was deſirous to poſſeſs in quiet the kingdom of Navarre, which he enjoyed in right of 
his wife; but found it difficult to govern, by reaſon of the different factions among the 
nobility, always ready to call in foreign princes to ſupport their quarrels, He was but 
ſeventeen years of age: and whether he was apprehenſive that his enemies might 
deſpiſe his youth, or thought it below him to make the firſt application for peace, he 
choſe to have it done by the mediation of the king of England, who was allied to the 
kings of Arragon and Caſtille. This was his view in inviting Edward into France, and 
in deſiring his good offices for a truce, till peace might be concluded: he was gratified in 
both reſpects. Edward wrote immediately to both thoſe kings, to propoſe conferences 
for a peace: and as ſoon as he had held a parliament of his prelates and nobility, a 
fortnight after Eaſter, as uſual, to order the affairs of his realm, went over himſelf 
about the middle of May to Paris; leaving his couſin Edmund earl of Cornwall guar- 
dian of England during his abſence, 

THe king was ſcarce arrived at Paris, when he received letters from Aifonſo king 
of Arragon, with full powers3 to make a truce between France and Arragon till 
Michaelmas in the year following: and having the like powers from the king of 
France, he concluded it in a ſhort time, to the ſatisfaction of both thoſe princes. Philip 
was obliged to keep meaſures with the court of Rome; and the pope's approbation was 
neceſſary to the full eſtabliſhment of this truce: a liberty was likewiſe reſerved for his 
ally James king of Majorca to accept it; and Edward obtained both their conſents. 
Alfonſo was too young to be anſwerable for any part of his father's conduct, and had 
no pretenſions to Sicily: theſe circumſtances, joined with the court of France's giving 
up all thoughts of ſupporting the claim of Charles de Valois to Arragon, contributed 
much to diſpoſe the pope to a reconciliation, There was much more difficulty in 
another affair, which Edward“ was requeſted to undertake, the procuring of the li- 
berty of the prince of Salerno: there were ſo many complicated jarring intereſts con- 
cerned therein, that it was thought impraQticable to reconcile them by any expedients. 
Notwithſtanding theſe appearances, his affection for the prince engaged him readily 
to undertake it, when he got into Gaſcogne: and he ſucceeded, though not till after a 
long courſe of negotiation, He had firſt ſome buſineſs of his own to diſpatch at 
Paris, where, ſoon after his arrival, he had procured 5 a privilege for life of not incur- 


: M. Wiftm. Annal. Waverl. Chron, T. Mile. * Rymer, ii. 315, 39. 1b. 318, 319, 326, 
328, 330, 334» 339 J. 317, 324, 327. 15. 320, 321, 336. hot 
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ring any penalty or forfeiture on account of appeals from himſelf or his miniſters to the Epwarp I. 


king of France's court, and had, on June 5, done homage to that prince : but he had- 
= not yet been put into poſſeſſion of ſeveral territories he claimed, At laſt a 
$ agreed on between him and Philip, confirming that of October, A, D. 1259, and the 
WW later treaty of Amiens; in virtue whercof, accepting a rent of 3000 liures Tournois a 
year, in heu of ſome lands, he had ſeiſin given him of Saintonge beyond the Charente, 
and of all the lands of Perigort and Limoufin, which had belonged to Alpbonſo, late 
count of Poitiers. This being ſigned in Auguſt, he ſet out immediately for Guienne: 
where he held an aſſembly of the eſtates to provide for the good of a country, which 
had lately ſhewn an uncommon zeal for his ſervice, and * been very liberal in voluntary 
contributions towards the charges of his conqueſt of Wales. x 
DuRING his ſtay in that country, Edward was ſeized with a dangerous illneſs: and 
upon his recovery took the croſs a, in token of the vow he had made for going to the 


was 


A. D. 1287. 


Holy Land, but without fixing any time for his ſetting out on that expedition; which 


depended on the terms he could make with the pope, and on the fituation of his own 
affairs. It was perhaps in conſequence of this vow, as well as to ſave his ſubjects from 
being ruined by exceſſive uſury and extortions, that he baniſhed all the Feus out of 
Guienne. It ſeems probable that he formed likewiſe the ſame deſign with regard to 
England; though at this time he only ordered them to be arreſted, till they had paid 
12,000 J. for a talliage. It hath always been obſerved, to the reproach of the Engliſh, 
that they are eager enough in deſiring to have good laws enacted, but take no care for 
putting them in execution: this Edward found to be the caſe, with regard to the 
Statute of Winton, which he had paſſed a little before he left the kingdom. None of 
the regulations in it were obſerved: no care was taken about watch and ward, the 
examination of ſtrangers, or the making of hue. and cry on occaſions that aroſe; the 
roads continued full as dangerous, and robberies were as frequent as ever, - This was 
owing in a great meaſure to the vaſt number of liberties enjoyed by the great lords, 
prelates, monaſtical, and collegiate bodies, who were full as tenacious of their privi- 
leges, as embaſſadors at Rome ſhewed themſelves in the laſt century to be of the fran- 
chiſes of their quarters; the king's writs not running, and his ordinary officers not 
daring to exerciſe any juriſdiction within their diſtricts. The adminiſtration of juſtice 
in ordinary caſes, and almoſt every thing relating to the police of a country, had been 
hitherto, in virtue of the privileges annexed to their honours and manors, chiefly veſted 
in the great lords: and this had been a principal means of the mighty power and in- 
fluence they had all over the nation. They had, in the late reign, abuſed this power 
and influence, to inſult the crown, to depreſs the royal dignity, and to raiſe rebellions, 
that had well-nigh overturned the conſtitution : and they had, at all times, abuſed 
them by the interruption they gave to the regular courſe of juſtice, by the protection 
they afforded upon their lands to robbers, and by hindering them from being purſued 
through their territories; and perhaps it was their evil example that led the citizens of 
London 3 into a miſtake, as if the raiſing of hue and, cry within their liberties was an 
infringement of their privileges. The -king had ſeen enough of the barons inſolence, 


to think it neceſſary to abridge their power and influence: and however lawleſ they 


had been in a weak reign, he reſolved to bring them to' order in his own, and neither 
connive at their abuſes, nor ſuffer them to elude or defeat the meaſures he had taken for 
the tranquillity of the nation, and ſecurity of the lives and properties of his ſubjects. 


With this view, he erected in the beginning of this year+, a new kind of juſticiaries 
immediately dependant on the royal authority, and empowered to exerciſe it in all parts 
of the kingdom, to which their commiſſion extended. Single perſons had been fre- 
quently appointed, in his father's reign, to be guardians of counties, and authorized to 


* Rymer,'ii. 241, 242. M.Weſtm. Chron. T. Wikes. 
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keep the peace in turbulent times, whenever there were any apprehenſions of an in- 
teſtine war, or a foreign invaſion: but they ſeem to have been armed with powers of 
a military kind, like thoſe of a lord- lieutenant of a county; whereas the inſtitution, 
which now took place, was deſigned for the better execution of civil juſtice. He had 
the year before appointed, by a ſpecial commiſſion, * four knights of the neighbourbeod 


to be juſtices for gao delivery in the county of Bedford, and the experiment ſucceeded 


to his mind; thoſe country gentlemen having executed their commiſſion with as much 
judgment, as could have been expected from any ſages of the law whatever. The 
king, now purſuing his great point of reforming the ſtate of the realm, iſſued to two, 
three, four, or five ſuch knights in every county of England commiſſions for keeping 
the peace, and taking care that the Statute of Winton was duely obſerved; the ſheriff 
of each ſhire being enjoined, at the ſame time, to aſſiſt with the poſe, if neceſſary, in 
the execution of their orders and warrants, Such was the original of juſtices of the 
peace, ſo called from the deſign of their inſtitution : they were at firſt only empowered 
to cauſe the Statute of Winton to be obſeryed, but new ſtatutes were foon put under 
their cogniſance, and the exceſſive multiplying of penal laws, with the unthinking hu- 
mour of throwing the execution thereof upon theſe juſtices, hath at laſt raiſed them 
to a power ſo exorbitant, that if people knew its full extent, they would tremble at the 
apprehenſion of its being veſted in the hands of perſons unworthy of the truſt; and 
it hath been found neceſſary to regulate their qualifications. It were to be wiſhed, that 
it was {till confined to the beſt gentlemen in a county, as it was at firſt ; that they were 
ſuch, as might of themſelves command reſpect, without being obliged to the dignity 
they fl for ſome exteriour marks thereof; and that neither the number, nor the low 
characters, of the perſons veſted therewith, might vilify the office, as they have done in 
ſeveral, once honourable, orders of knighthood. 

WHiLsT the king was thus providing for the conſervation of the peace in England, 
Rees ap Meredith, to whom he had done many acts of favour, raiſed?, about Mbit. 


ſontide, a rebellion in Soutb.-Males, and took ſeveral caſtles, Robert de Tibetot, juſtice 


of South-Wales, and governor of Cardigan and Caermarthen in Rees's neighbourhood, 


had fmamoned him, like all other Ye//h noblemen, to the king's, or the County, 
court: but he refuſed to come, pretending to be exempt from ſuit there, in virtue of 
ſome antient privileges, which the king had promiſed to confirm. He was proceeded 
againſt according to law: and taking armes to revenge himſelf upon Tibetot, ſeveral 
{ſkirmiſhes happened between their followers, to the great diſturbance of the countcy, 
This coming to the king's ears in Guienne, he wrote to Rees, defiring him to keep the 
peace till his return, when he would do what was juſt and reaſonable in his caſe : but 


this nobleman, reſolving to make advantage of his abſence; till perſiſted in his inſur- 


9 E. I. 1. 15. * Rymer, ii. 343, 346, 354+ 


rection. Edmund earl of Cornwall, guardian of the realm, deſigning to attack him in 


ſeveral quarters at the ſame time 3, ſummoned the military tenants of the crown, with 
a certain number of men, to be at the rendezvous appointed at Glouceſter, Lanpatern 
vawr, and Monmouth, ready to march with himſelf, with Tibetot, or the earl of Glut- 


| ceſter, who was made commander in chief for this expedition. Rees, unable to make 


head in the field, kept with his followers in the woods, whilſt Edmund reduced his 
caſtles; which being generally done in thoſe days by undermining the walls and 
baſtions, and propping them up with timber, till the beſiegets, being ready for an at- 
tack, ſet fire to the props that kept the walls from linking before the time, M. de Mont- 
chen and other gentlemen were cruſhed to death in a mine, by the ſudden fall of 
thoſe of the caſtle of Drafolan. This expedition after all proved fruitleſs, through the 
ſecret favour which the earl of Gloucefter, and ſome other lords of the marches, bore 


: Chron. Dunſlaple, p. 520. * Hi ft. of Wales, p- 379. Chron. T. Miles. Chron. Dunſtaple. Pat. 
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ir i ili Rees, and re- EDwarp i. 
to the elf; their inſtances prevailing with Edmund to grant a truce to Rees, an 
turn into England: but the regent was ſcarce got to Weſtminſter, when the Welſh no- TD. 


bleman renewed his depredations. This breach of faith made Tiberot ſet a price ori 
his head ; declaring him a rebel: and having taken one of his ſtrongeſt caſtles, Rees, 
not knowing where to find a ſure retreat in his own territories, took refuge in thoſe 
of the earl of Glouceſter, and (as was generally faid) in Ireland. He continued three 
or four years in this unactive retreat: but raiſing a new inſurrection, had the misfor- 
tune to be routed ' by Robert de Tibetot; 4000 of his men being ſlain in the action, 
and himſelf taken priſoner. Robert got, in Fuly, A. D. 1290, the cuſtody of his 
lands for a term of years, as a reward for his ſervices: and Rees being ſent afterwards 
to ork, was there condemned and executed for his rebellion. 

Tux king, in the mean time, was labouring to make an accommodation between 
the king of Arragon and Charles prince of Salerno, in order to procure the latter's li- 
berty: and he brought them to agree upon conditions 3 that would ſeem hard to any 
body, but a prince, lying under the diſadvantage of being a priſoner in the hands of 
his enemy. Charles was to make his rival Fames of Arragon a ceſſion of all the iſland 
of Sicily, the dioceſe of Rhegio in 1taly, and the tribute of Tunis: and to get a revo- 


cation of all that the court of Rome had done againſt the houſe of Arragon, par- 


ticularly the grant of Arragon to Charles de Valois. This treaty was to be cemented 
by intermarriages between both their families: and Charles was not to be releaſed till 
all the articles were executed. They were concluded before the deceaſe of Honorius IV. 
who died this year, on April 3, having firſt abſolutely rejected them, and declared the 


treaty null; chiefly in hopes of Sicthy's being recovered by the count d' Artois, who 


had prepared a ſtrong army, and a large fleet in order to invade the iſland. This 
deſcent was not made, till the Midſummer after the pope's death: and proved very un- 
lucky to the French; the greateſt part of their fleet being ſurprized and taken by 
Doria, and their forces obliged to retire with great loſs to Fady. 5 

Tuis diſaſter; and near a year's vacancy of the ſee of Rome; whoſe conſent was ne- 
ceſſary to the perfection of the treaty, cauſed it to be ſuſpended, till, on February 15, 
the firſt Sunday in Lent+, NicholdsV. was elected to the papacy. This pope ſeemed at 
firſt to purſue his predeceſſor's meaſures, and to condemn the treaty : but it was with a 
view of getting the prince of Salerno releaſed, before it was executed; and this he de- 
fired the king of England to obtain from Alphonſo; whom it was not eaſy to perſuade, 
that any ſecurity for the performance of the treaty was equivalent to that of having his 
enemy within his power. Edward had the laſt year, in a meeting with the king of 
Arragon at Oleron in Bearns, during the vacancy of the papal ſee, found an expedient 
to get over this difficulty: and prevailed upon him to ſet the printe at liberty, on giving 
his three eldeſt ſons, with forty eldeſt ſons of the nobility of Provence, for hoſtages; 
and ſecurity for 750,000 marks, and the delivery of Provence; which were to be for- 
feited to Alphonſo, in caſe Charles did not either perform the articles of the treaty, or 
return within three years to his priſon of Arragon. Some obſtruction ſtill ariſing to delay 
the execution of this agreement, the king of England was forced to take a journey, in 
October, to Facca in Arragon 5: and giving ſecurity, as well for the delivery of the 
prince's eldeſt ſon within ten months, as for the payment of the money ſtipulated, the 
_ treaty was at laſt ſigned in form, and- the prince was ſet at liberty in the month fol- 
lowing. It ſoon appeared upon this occaſion, what little ſtreſs is to be laid on the oaths;. 
which princes take to get out of captivity. Charles. was no ſooner arrived in Taly, 
than he was abſolved from his by the pope: and being crowned king of the two Sici- 


A. D: 1288; 
— 


lies, endeavoured by force of armes to recover the iſland of that name, which he 


had gi ven- up by the treaty. He was ſummoned to return to his priſon, and eluded 
Jil. o ales, | . * N ; il. N 72 | 
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that article, by coming to the frontier of the Arragonian territories, with a force that 
rendered it unſafe for any body to attempt taking him into cuſtody: nor were any of 
the articles, promiſed on his part, performed till three years after; when another treaty 
was made, with the pope's aſſent, upon the conditions of A/phonſo's not aſſiſting his 
brother the king of Sicily, and Charles de Valois's renouncing all claim to Arragon. 
The prince of Salerno reaped no benefit from this laſt treaty ; Alphonſo dying ſoon af. 
ter, when he was on the point of marrying the princeſs Eleanor of England, which 
the want of a papal diſpenſation had for ſome time retarded. His brother James 
king of Sicily ſucceeded to the throne of Arragon: and the power of thoſe realms, 
now united, enabled him to baffle all the efforts, which Charles made for ſome years 
longer to recover Sicih. 

THe king had now been near three years abroad; and wanted a ſubſidy to defray 
his expences. The biſhop of Ely*, his treaſurer, applied for one to the great council 
of the nobility, which met at Veſtminſter about Candlemas : but being told by the earl 
of Glouceſter in the name of the reſt, that they would not grant any aid, till the king 
returned from abroad, the biſhop, to provide money for the ſervice, laid a talliage on all 
the cities, towns, and manors of the crown-demeſnes. Edward, by this refuſal, and by 
the accounts he received of affairs in England, ſaw plainly the neceſſity of his return: 
and landed, on 3 Friday, Auguſt 12, at Dover. When he came to Canterbury, the arch- 
biſhop informed him of the horrible injuſtice, oppreſſions, extortions, cruelties, and 
corruptions of the judges and other miniſters of the crown, during his abſence: and he 
found the ſame complaints, as well at Bury, and other places in Suffolk and Norfolk 


which he viſited for devotion +, as in all quarters of the realm through which he made 


a progreſs. Bands of armed men roved from one ſhire to another, and illicite aſſem- 
blies were held, notwithſtanding the repeated. prohibitions which, out of an appre- 
henſion that they might create trouble and diſſenſions, he had ſent from abroad: but 
his preſence ſoon corrected thoſe diſorders, which his abſence had occaſioned. Writs 
were iſſued, on Octcber 13, for making proclamation 5 in the cities and market-towns 
of every county, that all who had been aggrieved or oppreſſed by the judges or other 
miniſters, ſhould come to him at the next parliament, to beheld the day after Martin- 
mas, and exhibit their complaints. Two only of the judges , Fobn de Martinghan 
and Elias de Bekingham, both clergymen, were found to have acted with integrity in 


their places, and to have been unpolluted by bribery ; the reſt were all convicted 7, upon 
proof fo clear, that they were even aſhamed of denying their crimes; their eſtates for- 


A. D. 1290. 


AE NE Wh 
Vaſſes ſeveral 
ſtatutes, and 
banithes the 


'Fewws . 


feited ; and their places filled by men of probity ; the king, upon their removal, aſ- 
ſigning to each bench two knights, and as many clergymen. 

In a parliament of the nobility, held after the feaſts of S. Hilary and Eaſter, the 
king paſſed ſome acts for their relief and ſatisfaction. Such were the Statute of Wiſt- 


2 Chron. T. IWikes. 

_ + Chron.” Dunſtaple, p. 573 
575. Ryley, 456. Clauf, 17 4 26 
* Chron. T. Wikes. Chron. Dunſ/taple. 


Z Rymer, li. col, 502. 


being adjudged to be forfeited to the king; who 
3 Rymer, ii. 427. 


found of the latter 34,000 marks in ready money, 
beſides his ſtock and jewels. It is amazing how theſe 
judges could raiſe ſuch vaſt eſtates, conſidering the 


The chief juſtice Z/yland choſe to abjure the 
realm rather than ſtand trial; and his collegues on 
the ſame bench, V. de Brompton, Roger de Lei- 
cefter, and John de Luvetot, Ralf de Hengham, Henry 


de Bray eſcheator, and 2 of the Fews, and 


Rabert de Littlebury maſter of the rolls, were im- 
priſoned in the Tower: the laſt fined 1000 marks, 
and the others much greater ſums ; Solomon de Roffa, 
Thomas de Sudington, Richard de Boyland, and 
Malter de Hopten, juſtices, itinerant, were likewiſe 
fined. Adam de Stratton, a baron of the exchequer, 


had been formerly convicted of forgery, and bought 


off the penalty by money, of which he had an im- 
menſe quantity; his ſentence was now the more ſe- 


vere on that account; all his real and perſonal eſtate 


great diſproportion between them, and the amount 
of their ſalaries, which were all fixed in the 6" of 
this king's reign. Ralf Hengham, as chief juſtice 
of the king's bench, had ſixty marks a year, Nich:lai 
de Stapleton fiſty, and their two aſſociates but forty 
each; T. de Weyland, chief juſtice of the common 
pleas, had but fifty marks, and each of his three 


. aſſociates but forty ; of the ſix juſtices itinerant for 


the north parts, the three firſt had each fiſty, and the 
three others, of which 7ohn de Metingham was one, 
had each but forty marks: and of the fix for the 
ſouthern parts of England, the biſhop. of Worce/ts 
who was the chief, and John de Ryegate, had fifty, 
but the other four had only forty marks a piece. 
See Rot. Clauſ. 6 E. I. m. 6. in Cedula. 

| N minſter III. 
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minſter III. for ſecuring to the capital lords of fiefs their rights in the marriages, ward- 28 
ſhips, and eſcheats of their vaſſals, of which they uſed to be defrauded by feofments; A. D. 1290. 
and that of 240 warrants, eſtabliſhing all liberties, which had been either allowed in 
18 Henry III. or enjoyed for time immemorial before the reign of Richard I. and not 
abuſed, or that were expreſly contained in charters produced in evidence. The ſtatute 
regulating the manner of levying fines was of uſe to all the king's ſubjects in general: 
and it was perhaps as much to gratify them, as out of a ſcruple of conſcience or deli- 
cacy, thinking it did not become one, who bore the badge of the croſs, to harbour its 
profeſſed enemies, that he paſſed another for baniſhing all the Zews for ever out of 
England. They had ruined an infinite number of families by taking exceſſive uſury, 


. buy frauds and various arts of oppreſſion; and though they had been ſome years be- 


fore ſeverely punithed for clipping the coin, they were till ſuſpected * of adulterating 
it: but the forfeiture of their effects for uſurious contracts, the heavy talliages to which 
they were continually ſubject, the fines which they were daily incurring, and other | 
ways of raiſing money upon them, had produced great ſupplies to the crown upon all 
occaſions. The clergy, delighted with this expulſion of a ſet of people, that were 
odious to them, gave the king a tenth of their ſpiritualties according to the Norwich 
taxation: and joined with the nobility in granting a fifteenth of all their temporalties 
according to their full value, to make him ſome ſmall amends for the loſs he ſuſtained 
by the exile of the Jews. It was death for any of theſe to be found in the kingdom 
after November 1; and there went away by that time ſomewhat more than 1 5,000, 
with money enough in their pockets to bear the charges of their journey abroad: but 
all their effects were confiſcated to the king, who gave away moſt of their houſes. 
They went off under the faith of a ſafe- conduct, but were ſo generally hated, that the 
ſeamen of the Cinque Ports plundered ſome of them at fea: and the maſter of a ſhip 
trepanned others, at low water, upon the ſands below Qinborougb, and left them, when 
the tide came in, to be drowned, Edward puniſhed this inhumanity, and inſult upon 
his royal authority, by hanging the criminals. | 
Tur king had no reaſon to be pleaſed with Gilbert earl of Glouceſter's conduct on 1arriage of 
ſeveral occaſions : but beſides his vaſt eſtate in different parts of England, and large ter- no of his 
ritories in the marches of Wales, this nobleman had ſuch an intereſt among the barons, ond hrnth, of 
and ſuch an influence throughout the nation, that it was dangerous to diſoblige him; dhe queen. 
and Edward thought it more adviſable to ſecure his fidelity by an alliance, The earl 
had been married very young to Alice de la Marche; who ſuing for a divorce 3, it was 
pronounced on May 16, A. D. 128 5; the reaſons on which it was founded do not appear, 
but it was probably by conſent of the parties, ſince he ſettled lands upon her for life, 
ſufficient to afford her an handſome maintenance, Two years before this event, his 
ambition of marrying a princeſs of the royal family had put him upon making an ; 
overture* to Edward for a marriage with his daughter Fane, in caſe he ſhould be di- 
vorced, and could get a papal diſpenſation; which her conſanguinity with his former 
wife rendered neceſſary. He offered, in conſideration of his marriage with that prin- 
ceſs, to ſettle, beſider her jointure, all his eſtate in England, Wales, and Ireland, on the 
heirs of their bodies, and, in failure thereof, on her for life ; the remainder to go to his 
right heirs, except lands to the value of 2000 marks rent, which ſhe might diſpoſe of, 
as her own inheritance, Five years had now elapſed, ſince he had been at liberty to 
marry ; the delay was owing to the want of a diſpenſation, which was not granted 5 till 
the latter end of the laſt year, nor brought over till this year in Lent : but all obſtacles 
being then removed, their nuptials were ſolemnized on April 23, the earl having, on 
the Monday before, taken an oath to maintain the lineal ſucceſſion of the crown of 


2 Knighton Coll. 2466. Clau . 18 E. I. M, 6. Pat. 18 E. J. mM. 13. 14. and 19 E. 1. m. 20. 2 M. 
Lahm. Chron. Punſlapie. Chron. T. Wikes. © 3 Rymer, ii. 299. 4 1b. 244. 5 1b. 449, 497. 
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England. This marriage was followed by another, on July q, betwen John, the eldet 
ſon of John duke of Brabant, and the princeſs Beatrix: but the year did not expite 
before the joy of theſe alliances was daſhed by a more affecting ſenſe of ſorrow, which 
Edward felt upon the loſs of Eleanor his beloved queen; who died on November 28 
near Grantham in Lincolnſhire, | 

IF the king had not been hindered by other affairs of the greateſt importance, the 
death of Eleanor might probably have haſtened his performance of the vow he had 


made for going on an expedition to aſſiſt the Chri/tians of the Holy Land; who were 


in great diſtreſs through the diſſenſions of the templars and hoſpitallers, and by the lo 
of Tripoli, which had been lately taken by the Soldan of Babylon. He had formed the 
deſign ſeveral years ago: and being ſo taken up by the affairs of his realm, that he 
could not execute it in perſon, propoſed to ſend his brother Edmund in his ſtead, if the 
pope would have granted him the produce of the fix years tenths, laid by the council 
ef Lyon on eccleſiaſtical revenues in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, towards the 
charges of the expedition *, He had treated with ſeveral popes on the ſubject : but 
they, having ſet their hearts on ſome great king's being at the head of it, had all re- 
jected his requeſt, though they found no effect from any of the remonſtrances, with 
which they were continually teazing all the princes of Europe to engage in the croi/ade, 
When Edward, after his ſickneſs in Guienne, had taken on him the croſs, he was im- 
mediately, by the pope's legate, declared general in chief of the croiſade : but he deter- 
mined not to go, without a fund of money ſufficient to defray the charges of the expe- 
dition, and a force equal to the greatneſs of the enterprize. For this purpoſe he de- 
manded the fix years tenths already collected in his own dominions, with a grant of 
the like tenths for fix years more, and all the charitable contributions, obventions, and 
bequeſts, that either had been already, or ſhould be, for fix years to come, given by his 
own ſubjects for the relief of Paleſtine ; beſides a moiety of the tenths and obventions, 
that had been collected in the territories of princes, who had not perſonally engaged 
in the croiſade. He inſiſted further, that one moiety of the tenths firſt mentioned 
ſhould be advanced, to enable him to make the neceſſary preparations for his voyage, 
and the other at his embarkation; that the pope ſhould cauſe the croiſade to be 


preached in all countries, fix the time when all in general ſhould ſet out for the Hoy 


| pedition. The popes gave him ſhuffling anſwers, as if the ſupplies he aſked bad 


Land, and order all to ſet out at that time, who were engaged by vow to go in the ex- 


not been already raiſed by others for the ſervice propoſed, but were to come out of 
their own pocket ; till the Holy Land appearing evidently to be in imminent danger of 
being entirely loſt, Nicholas V. thought fit to comply with the ſubſtance of his de- 
mands. This pontiff engaged to grant him both the fix years tenths in his own domi- 


nions; to ſollicite the raiſing the ſecond fix years in Scotland; to give him 100,000 J. 


out of the money raiſed by the firſt ſix years tenths in other countries, and to make it 
up, if this ſum fell ſhort of a moiety thereof; to fix the time of the general em- 
barkation at Midſummer, A. D. 1293 ; and to exhort or require all, that had taken the 
vow in every part of Europe, to be punctual in ſetting out at that time on the expedition. 
In conſequence of this agreement, the pope ſent orders to begin the levying of the 
ſecond fix years tenths in England according to their real value: and for this purpoſe 
directed a new valuation of all benefices to be made by his commiſſioners; which hath 
fince been generally followed in the like aſſeſſments, and is known by the name of 
pope Nicholas's taxation, to diſtinguiſh it from the Norwich 3, that had prevailed till 

© Rymer, ii. 498. * Tb. 274, 295, 321, 341, 
413, 432, 459, 460, 475. a 


How low the Norwich taxation was, appears 
from W. de Bathe's accompt of the fifteenths and 
twentieths given by the clergy to aſſiſt the king in 
the reduction of Wales ; the whole produce of the 
former for three years within the dioceſe of Bath 


3 


and Wells, in which Glaftenbury and other rich 
abbeys were ſeated, being but 624 J. 4 5. 4 d. and of 
the latter for two years, but 312 J. 25. 64. ſo that 


each twentieth 156 J. 15: 3d. Pat. 17 E. I. m. 21: 
Prynne, ili. 387. | 
j 


this 


each fifteenth produced only 208 J. 25. 54 d. and 
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this time, and was conſiderably lower. Edward, accepting the pope's conceſſions , de- 


dlared his reſolution of ſetting out at the time appointed for the Holy Land: but was 


hindered, either by the loſs of Acres, and the entire conqueſt of that country by the 
Saasen, which happened the next year, and put an end to all romantick expeditions 
W hither, or elſe by the affairs of Scotland, which took up the reſt of his life, and invol- 
= 74 him in a long ſeries of troubles, 

ALEXANDER III. king of Scotland had by his firſt wife Margaret, king Edward's 
ſiſter, two ſons, Alexander and David, and one daughter named Margaret, married to 
Eric king of Norway. Both the ſons died before the father, the younger, A. D. 1281, 
unmarried ; the elder, in A. D. 1283, without iflue: the queen of Norway died like- 
W wiſc on April g, in the laſt mentioned year, leaving only a daughter, called after her 
W own name, and generally termed by the Scots, the Maid of Norway. King Alexan- 
= Jr, who had remained a widower for ten years after his firſt wife's deceaſe, was upon 
this ſudden mortality in his family, perſuaded to a ſecond marriage with Y7olefte daugh- 
ter to the count of Dreux:; but died without any iſſue by her on March 18, 
A. D. 1235-6, by a fall off his horſe near Kinghorn. His grand-daughter Margaret 


had, on February 5, 1283-4, been acknowledged heir of the crown of Scotland, in a 


parliament of the prelates and nobility; who all engaged to maintain her ſucceſſion: 
{he was accordingly proclaimed queen; and the biſhop of S. Andrews, with the earls 
of Fyfe and Buchan, the biſhop of Glaſcow, Fohn Comyn, and Fames Steward of Scot- 
land, were, on April a, 1286, appointed guardians of the realm during her abſence, or 
at leaſt till it was known, whether the late king's widow was pregnant. The three 
W firſt were aſſigned to take care of the parts beyond the Forth; the other three were 
-Y particularly charged with thoſe which lay on this fide of that river: but Duncan earl 
of Fy/e died not long after. There was at that time a particular friendſhip between 
the kings of England and Norway; the old treaty between the two crowns having 
been renewed about a year before the death of Alexander : and Edward afterwards 
had aſſiſted Eric with money and forces to revenge the death of his grandfather, who 
had been murdered by the king of Denmark. He thought an union of Scotland with 
England, by means of a match between his ſon Edward and Eric's daughter, would 
be of great advantage to both theſe kingdoms: but it doth not appear, that he took 
any ſtep in this affair, till the beginning of the laſt year, when Margaret, being ſeven 
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years of age, was capable of being affianced. A treaty of marriage was then ſet on 


foot, and probably concluded before the king left Guienne, Eric's powers to his en- 


voys5 bearing date April 1, 1289: but it was neceſſary likewiſe to conſult the guar- 
dians and eſtates of Scotland on the ſubject. This was done upon Edward's return to 


England; when they ſent the biſhops of S. Andrews and Glaſgow, Robert de Brus lord 


of Annandale, and Fohn Cumyn, to treat with him and the king of Norway's plenipo- 


tentiaries, about ſettling the ſtate of the queen and kingdom of Scotland: and in a 
treaty at Saliſbury it was agreed, on November 6, that queen Margaret ſhould be 
&« ſent into England or Scotland before the feaſt of M. Saints next enſuing, free from 
« any contract of marriage or eſpouſals; for which the commiſſioners of Norway 

engaged.” Eduard on his part promiſed, that if ſhe came to England, and 
Scotland was ſettled in ſuch: peace and quiet, as ſhe might ſafely go and ſtay there 
(for which the Scotch commiſſioners undertook) he would ſend her thither in the 


Norway, that they would not marry her without their conſents.” It was provided 
further, “ that if any of the guardians or miniſters of Scotland became uſeleſs or 
** luſpected, they ſhould be removed, and new. ones' ſubſtituted by the Norway and 
Scotch commiſſioners: and if they did not agree, the commiſſioners of the king of 


: * Prynne, ii. 496, and from 506 to 523. Fordun, 


782, 3, 5. 7; ii. 266 
2725 324, 327, 339. | iy Fordun, p. 965. pP 7 25 3 5 949, 957. Rymer, 11 266, 
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e England (who was great uncle to the queen) were to determine in this point, as well 
« ag in all other matters, relating to the ſtate and reformation of the kingdom,” It 


was likewiſe agreed, there ſhould be a meeting of Engliſb and Scots near Roxburgh at 


the Midlent following; when the latter were to give their ſecurities for the emendation 
of the realm, and for the performance of their engagements. 

PRINCE Edward, being Welſh uncle to Margaret, and conſequently related in the 
third degree of conſanguinity, there could be no marriage between them without a 
papal diſpenſation. The king had been ever averſe to the payment of the annual tri. 
bute claimed by the ſee of Rome; there was an arrear of it for fix years at the laſt 
Michaelmas, amounting to 6000 marks ; and though he had hitherto flighted the 
pope's repeated inſtances for its payment, he thought it behoved him to comply on 
occafion of a matter of ſuch importance. Theſe arrears (the laſt payment of the kind 
that Edward made) were diſcharged on November 4: and in twelve days more the 
diſpenſation was granted. When the news of this grant reached Scotland in the 
March following, the guardians, prelates, and nobility of the realm, aſſembled in par- 
liament, wrote, on the 17 of that month, a letter to the king of England, congratu- 
lating him on the removal of all obſtructions of his ſon's marriage to their queen, 
expreſſing their earneſt defire of its taking place for the common good of both nations, 


and ſignifying their reſolution of ſending deputies to the next Engliſb parliament after 


Eaſter, to give their conſent in form, and to regulate all matters neceſſary to be ſettled 
before its completion. They wrote at the ſame time to the king of Norway, fignifying 
their conſent to the marriage, and deſiring him to ſend his daughter over to England 
as ſoon as poſſible. The Scotch deputies having made their propoſals, Anthony Bet 
biſhop of -Durbam*, who had the chief hand in all this negotiation, the earls of 
Warenne and Lincoln, with V. de Veſcy and the dean of York, were empowered to ſet- 


tle them with the conſent of the parliament of Scotland; and, on Fuly 18, they agreed 


on the following articles for the marriage. 


IT was ſtipulated, ** that all the rights, liberties, laws, and cuſtoms of the realm of 


e Scotland, ſhould be obſerved throughout it for ever, ſaving however the king of Eng- 


© land's right in the marches and elſewhere; that if prince Edward and Margaret 


« ſhould die without iſſue, the crown ſhould revert to the next heirs, and be conſi 

« to them, without any condition or ſubjection: that the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
<« enjoy its freedom, and remain ſeparate from that of England by its true bounds and 
limits, as it had hitherto done; that no new caſtles ſhould be erected in the marches; 
« that the chapters of cathedral, collegiate, and conventual churches, having freedom 
« of elections, ſhould not be obliged to go out of the realm, either to aſk Cong?s 
« ZE lire to preſent their elect, or to take an oath of fealty to the king of Scotland; 
« nor tenants in capite for their homage, fealty, or reliefs, nor widows for their 
« dower; nor other perſons for proſecuting their ſuits, but ſomebody ſhould be de- 
“ puted for thoſe purpoſes within the realm, ſaving however the homage which ought 
eto be done in the king's perſonal preſence. That no Scot ſhould be obliged to an- 


« ſwer for any contract, or fault whatever, out of the realm, contrary to the laws and 


« cuſtoms thereof; that all rolls, charters, privileges, and muniments concerning the 
« realm ſhould be kept there under the ſeals of the nobility, and the late king's great 


s ſeal be uſed, till the queen came over; and then a new one to be made with the 


« uſual armes and inſcription of the king of Scotland only, and to be put in the cuſtody 
« of the chancellor, who (as well as the judges and other officers) was to be always a 
« Scotchman, and reſident in the kingdom; that no writ, containing matter of common 


fee right or ſpecial grace, ſhould be iſſued out of chancery, but according to the uſual 


« courſe of the king's chapel, and realm of Scotland; that no ſubjection, alienation, or 
« alteration of ought belonging to the royal dignity, ſhould be made till the queen 
Ermer, ii. 445, 450, 471» 472. * 16.474; S | 
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came over, and had iſſue; that the heirs of the nobility in ward of the crown Epwarp I. 


« ſhould not be diſparaged in their marriage; nor any parliament for the affairs of 
the kingdom be held out of the realm or marches of Scotland; that no talliages, 

« aids, hoſtings, or tolls, ſhould be exacted or impoſed on the Scots, except in fuch 
 « caſes, as their kings uſed to aſk them, and for the common  bulineſs of the king- 

« dom.” 
EpwaRD undertook to get theſe articles confirmed by the pope, within a year af- 
ter the marriage : and bound himſelf to obſerve them under the penalties of forfeiting 
100,000 J. to the pope, for the ſervice of the Holy Land, and of being ſubje& to a 
papal excommunication ; the two archbiſhops, four biſhops of England, with eight 
earls, anſwering likewiſe for their performance. The guardians and parliament of 
Scotland having approved them, in caſe the king of England, did ſo before * September 8, 
ſent commiſſioners to ſettle every thing with him, that might contribute to their exe- 
cution : and the king having ratified them on Auguſt 28, appointed the biſhop of Dur- 
ham to be Margaret's lieutenant in Scotland, and ſent two of the Scorch commiſſioners, 
with the earl of Warenne and the dean of 77rk, to treat with Eric king of Norway, 
and ſettle every thing relating to the marriage ; which they were empowered to ſwear 
in his name to obſerve. Prince Edward likewiſe on the ſame day conſtituted the earl 
of Warenne his proxy to contract marriage in his behalf with the young queen: and 
the Scotch commiſſioners engaged, that when the queen came over either to England 
or Scotland, according to the treaty, they would deliver all the caſtles and forts of Scot- 
land to her and prince Edward, and obey them as their lord and queen in all things 
relating to that kingdom. In the whole courſe of this treaty, there appears nothing but 
what ſhewed a ſtrong and general diſpoſition in the Scots to an union with England; 
which ſeems to have been owing, to a mutual intercourſe of good offices, and the con- 
ſtant friendſhip which had ſubſiſted between the two nations for above 100 years, 
without any interruption; to the great character of the king of Englan. and to the 
high opinion they had entertained of his juſtice and equity: but after all, it did not 
take effect; Margaret dying, before the commiſſioners, ſent to conduct her, * arrived in 
Norway, or rather in her way to Great Britain. The deceaſe of this queen without 
iſſue, brought upon Scotland all the calamities which attend a diſputed ſucceſſion : and 
beſides the inteſtine broils, and the foreign invaſions, which preſent! y after rendered 
that country a dreadful ſcene of blood, confuſion, aid deſolation, it laid the foundation 
of thoſe wars and depredations on the borders, which were continually carried on for 
ſome ages between the Scots and Engliſb, and of that ee which hath e ever ſince 
ſubſiſted in ſome degree between the two nations. 5 = 

THERE were no leſs than twelve claimants of the crown of Scotland: GA the 
nation was divided into parties for ſupporting their different pretenſions. The guar- 
dians of the realm would not take upon . them to Judge 1 in the caſe 3; the nobility, 
when they met in parliament, could not agree in their opinions: and if they had deter- 
mined the diſpute by a majority of voices, ſeveral of the competitors were men of ſo 


. 
A. D. 1290. 


A. D. 1291. 


Diſpute about 
the crown of 
Scotland. 


much power, that they would ſcarce have ſubmitted to their deciſion. Some niceties 


in law were ſtarted, and foreign examples alledged to puzzle the caſe, and render it 
difficult for any ordinary judges, either to form their judgment, or to ſupport it by 
ſuch clear reaſons as might ſatisfy all the parties: a civil war ſeemed to be the un- 
avoidable conſequence of a deciſion; and without one, the nation muſt have fallen 
into the utmoſt confuſion, In theſe eee it was reſolved by the unanimous 
conſent of all the claimants and the nobility of the realm, to refer the mattet to the 
judgment of the king of England; who had diſcharged the part of an arbitrator in 
ſeveral diſputes between the princes of Europe, to their general ſatisfaction, as well as 


: Rymer, i ii. 485,—489. Buchanan De reb. Scot. I. viii; Proune, lit. 5 18. Pontani Hi %. Danica. 
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EpwarD I. to the great e of his own character for equity and prudence; and who was 
yo likewiſe able by his power to force the claimants, that ſhould loſe their cauſe, to ac- 
; quieſce i in his ſentence, With theſe views, they ſent W. de Fraſer biſhop of S. An. 
drews, with ſome other deputies, to deſire that prince to take upon him the office of a 
judge in the caſe; which he was the readier in accepting, becauſe it afforded him an 
opportunity of gaining a point he had much at heart, and of eſtabliſhing a ſuperiority 
of the crown of England over that of Scotland, which had been long a ſubject of 

diſpute. 
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1 
Account of EpwARD ſeems to have been fully perſuaded of his having a juſt title to that ſu i BY 
the  domages riority: it had been claimed by all his predeceſſors ſince the Conqueſt; and from that f 1 | 
of Scotland.” ra, all the kings of Scotland had done them homage. He had employed learned * 

men to ſearch, in all the monaſteries and churches of England, for paſſages, in antient * 


hiſtories and chronicles, that favoured his claim: and he deduced it from the firſt ſet- 
tlement of the Britons in this iſland, according to the fabulous relations of Geffrey of 
Monmouth, which in thoſe days paſſed for genuine, and were ſwallowed without exa- 
_ mination, It was ealy for the Scots to ſet aſide every pretence drawn from the cir- 
| cumſtances of affairs in the Britiſb times, by ſhewing that they were a different people 
from the Britons : but they could not reaſonably object to the old Saxon or Engliſh 
hiſtorians, much leſs to their own countryman Marianus Scotus, had the teſtimonies 
drawn from their writings been deciſive. But theſe writers, though very clear in at- 
teſting, that an homage lige was paid by the Scott iſb kings to the crown of England, 
do yet, in their relation of facts which cannot be diſputed, expreſs themſelves for the 
molt part in ſuch looſe and general terms, that they ſcarce diſtinguiſh whether it was 
made for the whole kingdom of Scotland, or for any particular part thereof, or only 
for ſome other territory held of the crown of England. Edward preſumed it was for 
the whole; the homage being abſolute, without any condition, reſtriction, or even a 
ſpecification of the territories, for which it was made; as was uſually done in the 
homages of the king of England to the crown of France, for the provinces of Norman- 
die and Guienne, except in the firſt homage that this king made to Philip the hardy, 
acknowledging himſelf his vaſſal fer the lands be ought to hold of that crown, which 
were not ſpecified in that act, becauſe Philip diſputing his right to ſome of them, de- 
clined. putting him in poſſeſſion. But as it would be very hard to bereave a nation of 
the pleaſure it receives from a notion of its independency, purely for the want of be- 
ing particular enough in the firſt form of an act, which generally ſerves for a rule or 
precedent to the reſt, and is the more ſimple in proportion to its antiquity ; and, on 
the account of general expreſſions, which might perhaps have been uſed originally as 
an expedient to accommodate a diſpute in points claimed by one of the parties, but re- 
jetted by the other; it may be proper to enquire what foundation chere! is in Rur for 
the claim laid by Edward to the ſuperiority of Scotland. | 
IT hath already appeared in the courſe of this hiſtory, that the Scots were confined 
to A4rgyleſhire, and the adjacent counties lying welt of the Grampian hills, till about the 
middle of the ninth century, when the Pi&#s were ſubdued by Kenneth Mac Alpin: and 
till then, there is not the leaſt ground to ſurmiſe, that either they or any part of their 
kingdom had any manner of dependance on the crown of England; but the caſe ſeems 
to have been otherwiſe, when their kings enlarged. their territories, Homage was an 
incident to a feudal tenure; unknown in the weſtern parts of Europe, till the time of 
Charlemagne : but there were always ſome marks to ſhew, when and to whom a 
country was in a ſtate. of vaſſalage or ſubjection. When the Saxozs came to Britain 
about ſix or ſeven years after it had been finally quitted by the Romans ; one of their 
firſt ſettlements. was in Bernicia; a country, which lying beyond the wall of Severus, 
and rapalng northward from the Tyne to the Frith of Forth, , took 1 in all the eaſtern 
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parts of the Lowlands of Scotland. It had long been in the condition of one of thoſe 


walted provinces, which, lying between the borders of two hoſtile empires, can ſcarce 


be ſaid to belong to either; though the Romans were lords of it, as long as they con- 
tinued in this land, and the Pitts ſeem to have borne the ſway in it for the few years, 
which intervened between the Romans quitting it, and the Saxons coming over. It 
was very thinly inhabited, having been for many years a continued ſcene of war and 
depredations, which had reduced it to a ſtate of deſolation: and when the Saxons 
came to take poſſeſſion. of it, they ſeemed to have done fo, rather like planters than 


- conquerors, It was peopled by them, as appears evidently, from the names which 


towns, places, rivers, and other things of a permanent nature, ſtill retain, from the 
language of the inhabitants; and from the Higblanders calling the Lowlanders to this 
day by the denomination of Saxons : and becoming part of the Northumbrian king- 
dom, the biſhops of Witherne, Glaſgow, and Abercorn (tor the little time this laſt 
was ſeparated from Lindi arne received their conſecration ordinarily from the arch- 
biſhop of 2or4, and had a ſeat in Engliſh ſynods*, This being one of the moſt potent 
kingdoms in the heptarchy, its princes were, for about 200 years, in a condition of 
making conqueſts on their neighbours : and the Pics paid them tribute, till the death 


of Eg frid, one of whoſe ſucceſſors Eadbert took Al-Cluyd in A. D. 7 56, and ſub- 


dued the Strath-Cluyd- Britons, whole territories extended over the ſhires of Kyle, 
Cunningham, . Carrick, Renfrew, and Galloway... Whether any tribute was thence 
paid, and how long they continued ſulyect to the Northumbrians, or what ſort of ſub- 
miſſion they.m:.de occaſionally either to the Pi&s or Scots that invaded them, is un- 


certain: but it appears fram Aſerius Menevenfis, that they were a diſtin& dominion 


from any of thoſe powers in Aifred's time; and though they ſubmitted to his ſon Ed 
ward the elder, they. ſtill preſerved a, ſucceſſion of kings till after the conqueſt of 


Nr xxrus wrote about the middle of the ninth century: and in his time, the terri- 
tories of the Scots lay all beyond the Friths of Forth, and Dunbritton. If between 
that time and the reign of Edward, which began with the next century, they had gat 
poſſeſſion of any lands on this fide of thoſe boundaries, their kings were obliged by 
that prince to hold them in vaſlalage of the crown of England; a condition to which 
he had alſo reduced the princes of the Strath-Cluyd- Britons. Conſtantine, on this oc- 
caſion, ſeems to have taken an oath, of fealty to Edward*; for it was his breach of 
faith to him, that was urged as a reaſon to the latter's ſon Atbelſſan, why he ought to 
deprive him of his dominions; though this generous conqueror rejected the propoſal : 
and when he had reduced Conſtantine again after another revolt, took only his ſon for 
an hoſtage of his fidelity. The prince of the Strath-Clyyd-Britons, not liking his 


"ſtate of vaſſalage, revolted and joined the Danes againſt Edmund, who had ſuceceded 
Atbelſtan: and this prince having driven the latter out of the Northumbrian territories, 


over-ran all Gallotuay, and entirely reduced Cumbria. The circumſtances of this re- 


lation, the particular mention of Galloway being ravaged, and the ſevere treatment of 


Dumnail king of thoſe Britons, ſhew that by Cumbria is meant, not the particular 
county of Cumberland, but the Cumbrian kingdom, which took in the whole dioceſe 
of Glaſgow. It was this country, which Edmund, when he had ſubdued it, gave to 
Malcolm I. king of Scotland, to be held in fealty of the crown of England, by the 
ſervice of guarding, the Northumbrian territories from the enemy's invaſions. Up 

Eared's ſucceeding. his. brother, Malcolm renewed his oath of fealty to him: and aſ- 
fiſted him as well in oppoſing the Danes, as in reducing the Northumbrian rebels. 
Theſe ſervices engaged Edgar 3.to give Edinburg, in A. P. 960, to Indulf, who was 
then on the Scoftifh throne ;. and in the latter end of his reign, to gratify Kenneth III. 
with the grant of Lothian (i. e. of all the country between the Twede and the Frith 
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of Forth) to him and his heirs kings of Scotland, on the like terms of homage and 
vaſſalage to the crown of England, as the Cumbrian dominions were held by the heir 
apparent of that of Scotland. This grant was made by the approbation of a great 


council of the realm, with this further condition, that the cuſtoms and language of 


« the inhabitants of the country ſhould be preſerved: and Kenneth having obtained 
it, did homage to Edgar for Lothian, as his ſon Malcolm did for the Cumbrian princi. 
pality; both of them, with Macho king of Man and the Iſles, being of the number of 
thoſe eight vaſlal-princes, who rowed that monarch upon the Dee in his pinnace. 


Duncan, grandſon to Malcolm II, being heir apparent of his crown about H. D. 1034, 


refuſed to do homage to Canute; but on this king's advancing with an army to invade 
thoſe territories, it was agreed, that Duncan and the heirs of future kings of Scotland 
ſhould hold them as freely as any of their predeceſſors, and ſhould do the uſual homage 
to Canute and his ſucceſſors, kings of England. This was a very convenient tenure for 
the royal family of Scotland; that country ſerving Malcolm III, Duncan's fon, for a 
ſafe retreat during the uſurpation of Macbeth, and enabling him, in A. D. 1054, to 
raiſe an army, which with the aſſiſtance of Siward earl of Northumberland routed the 
uſurper, and put him in poſſeſſion of the throne of his anceſtors. It was thither, not 
to the country now known by the name of Wales, that Fleance, upon his father Ban- 
guo's murder, fled for refuge; and marrying the daughter of the principal of the Br;. 
tiſh reguli or chieftains in thoſe parts, tranſmitted the inheritance of Galloway to his 
poſterity. Thus ſtood the point of homage at the time of the conqueſt. 

Wurd William the Conqueror had made his way to the throne of England, he 
claimed all the rights that had been enjoyed by any of his predeceſſors: and obliged 
Malcolm, in * A. D. 1071, to do him homage. The Engli/b hiſtorians, that relate 
this affair, do not expreſs for what country this homage was paid: but it could not be 
for lands in England, becauſe it doth not appear that he had any there; and it is very 
plain, from what is ſaid on another occaſion, that it was for the country between the 


Twede and the Frith of Forth, That prince never ſaw the conqueror, but at the 


time he did that homage: and yet, in A. D. 1091, when William Rufus entered 
Scotland with an army to oblige him to the ſame recognition of his vaſſalage, Mal- 
colm refuſed it; though he declared himſelf ready to do homage to Robert Courthuſes, 


as the elder brother, whom the Conqueror their father, when he confirmed to him the 


grant of Lothian, had made him promiſe to obey. This laſt paſſage ſhews clearly by 
the free confeſſion of one of the greateſt kings of Scotland, that his predeceſſors derived 
Lothian from the grants of the kings of England; that William the Congueror con- 
firmed thoſe former grants; and that Lothian was one of the territories, which Mal- 


colm III. held under that prince, for which he had done him homage, and for which, 


in a day or two after, he had made that excuſe, he did it to William Rufus; receiving 
from him a like confirmation of his tenures. In the roll of the ſuperiority of Scet- 
land, there is a quotation from a charter of king Edgar (this Malcolm's ſucceſſor) to 


the church of Durham; in which he acknowledges, that he poſſeſſed all the country of 


Lothian, and alſo the kingdom of Scotland by the grant of his lord William king of 
England. In the reign of 3 Henry I. there is no doubt but David I. king of Scotland 


did the like homage to his brother-in-law, becauſe he attended + as one that held of 


the crown of England by barony, at his courts and councils of the peers held at the 


great feſtivals, and particularly in that great-council of the lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, called in A. D. 1131, at Northampton; and was the firſt of the lay-peers, that 
ſwore to the empreſs Maude's ſucceſſion, when the diſpute about the precedence in 


ſwearing next after him, was carried on with ſo much warmth between Robert earl of 


"Glouceſter and Stephen of Blois, who not long after, in breach of his oath, uſurped the 


Vol. i. p. 343. 16. 425, 463. 3 Chron. J. Petriburg, A. D. 1157. Fordun, 654. Vol. 
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throne of Exgland. It was on account of this oath to Maude, that David abſolutely Eowaro L 
refuſed to do homage to Stephen: but his grandſon and immediate ſucceſſor Mal- 751 


colm IV. did it, in A. D. 1 157, to Henry II. in the ſame manner as it had been done 
by his grandfather to Henry I; though the form thereof appeared ſo full and ſuſpi- 
cious, that he thought proper to qualify it, by a ſaving of bis royal dignity. It is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe, he uſed the like /aving in the homage which, in A. D. 1163, he re- 
| newed to the ſame king, and made at the ſame time to his eldeſt fon Henry; to whom, 
when he was firſt crowned in his father's life-time A. D. 1170, William, who had 
ſucceeded to his brother Malcolm in the throne of Scotland, and attended, like other 
great men that held of the crown of England by barony, at the king's court at Eafter, 
did homage and ſwore fealty, | 

IT muſt be obſerved, that at the time of this homage, William poſſeſſed no lands in 
England : and it was a grant, he got about three years after, from young Henry of the 
counties of Cumberland and Northumberland *, which engaged him in the rebellion of 
that young prince and his brothers, and in an invaſion of England that coſt him his 
liberty. This he had no proſpect of recovering, but by ſubmitting to the terms which 
the conqueror pleaſed to impoſe: and he agreed for himſelf and his ſucceſſors to hold 
his kingdom of Scotland, and all his other territories, of the king of England and his 
heirs by lige homage and fealty. This treaty was, after William had been ſet at liberty, 
ratified by the parliament of Scotland: and purſuant thereto, as all the prelates ſwore 
fealty, ſo all the nobility, knights, and freeholders of that kingdom, beſides taking the 
ſame oath, did homage to Henry II, at 7ork, in the moſt ſolemn manner. Among 
other territories, diſtinguiſhed from the kingdom of Scotland, and mentioned parti- 
cularly in this act of homage, Galloway was one; being part of the Cumbrian domi- 
nions granted (as faid above) by Edmund king of England before the conqueſt to Mal- 
colm I. to be held by the heir apparent of Scotland by homage and fealty of the 
crown of England. Edmund had not at that time ſo entirely ſubdued the Cumbrian 
principality, but that ſome of the Britiſb chieftains ſtill retained a conſiderable power: 
and one of them, in the quarter of Galloway, kept up the title of king, till Mal- 
colm1V. about twelve years before, by force of armes obliged Fergus to quit it, and 
retire into a convent. The ſons of this Fergus were deſirous of holding immediately 
of the crown of England; and the ſurviver of them, Gilbert, taking advantage of the 
confuſion among the Scots during their king's captivity, had thrown off their yoke: 
William now deſired Henry's leave to invade Gilbert's country, and reduce him into 
his late ſubjection, which was readily granted. Gilbert came the next year, 3in 
October, to Henry's court, did homage, and ſwore fealty to him againſt all men, in the 
preſence of William king of Scotland; as his nephew Roland, when he came to be lord 
of Galloway, did likewiſe about ten years after. | . | 

THERE is no room for doubt, but that all the homages renewed after his captivity, 
during Henry's life, were made for the kingdom of Scotland: but when Richard J. 
mounted the throne of England, he releaſed to William! all the new obligations he 
had contracted by the treaty after his captivity, and conſented to receive his homage 
on the ſame footing, as it had been made by his predeceſſor Malcolm. William ſeems, 
in A. D. 1200, to have uſed the very_ſame form in the homage, which he did to 
Jobn at Lincoln (whither Roland lord of Galloway came for the like purpoſe) and to 
have done it with the ſame ſaving of his royal dignity, though he gave up the mar- 
riage of his ſon and heir to that king, as being his lige vaſſal s. It is very probable, 
that the like precaution was taken by his ſon Alexander II. at. the latter end of 
A. D. 1217; when acknowledging that lige homage and fealty were due from him 


and his earls and barons of Scotland to the kings of England, he did homage to 
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EDwWARD I. Henry III. at Northampton : and as his father, upon his acceſſion to the throne, had 
b 


been attended in his journey to Normandie by Ninian, king of the iſles, to do homage 


to Henry II; fo this young prince * was followed by another king of the iſles, to do 


the like homage to the king of Eng/and's grandſon. When Alexander III. in A. D.12 51, 

came to Tor with the queen mother, and a numerous train of the Scotch nobility, to 
ſolemnize his nuptials with the greater pomp and magnificence, and to do his duty of 
homage to Henry III. he was required to do it for the kingdom of Scotland : but ex- 
cuſed himſelf from taking a ſtep of ſuch conſequence without the previous advice of 
a full parliament. The demand however was not given over, though waved for avoid- 
ing a difpute at a time, when nothing but complaifance ought to appear: and M. 
Paris * obſerves, that he only did homage for Lot hian, and the other territories which 
he held of the crown of England. 

I nave given this hiſtorical account of the Scotch homages, as well to ſhew how 
naturally a prince, ſo jealous of the rights of his crown, as Edward was, might be led 
to think, he had a right to the ſuperiority of Scotland, as to put the diſpute upon this 
ſubject on its true iſſue. I have no intention to derogate from the honour of a nation, 
for which I have the greateſt regard, and to whoſe glory I ſhould be glad to contri- 
bute, or to attack the independency of its crown: but what I ſhall ſay, after conſider- 
ing the point coolly and impartially, with a view only to truth, will (I am perſuaded) 
claſh with neither. Upon the whole, it ſeems very clear, that the kings of Scotland 
derive their poſſeſſion, as well of Lothian, as of the kingdom of the Strath-Cluyd or 


Cumbrian Britons, from grants of the kings of England before the conqueſt ; that 


theſe grants were confirmed after it by our kings of the Norman race; that they were 
made on the conditions of doing homage and fealty to the crown of England; and 
that ſuch homage and fealty were regularly done for thoſe territories by the Scotti/þ 
kings, from the time of the firſt grants to the reign of Edward; who now took 
him to judge of the right of the ſeveral pretenders to the crown of Scarland. As to 
Scotland itſelf, which is ſpoken of by antient writers as a diſtinct country from either 
Lothian, or Cumbria and Galloway, the Scotch kings enjoyed it in their own right, and 
not from any grant of thoſe of England, who never were poſſeſſed of any part thereof: 
nor is there ſufficient reaſon to think, that they ever held it of the crown of England, 
or ever did any homage for it, before William's captivity. The treaty made for this 
king's liberty, obliged him indeed to do ſuch homage ; but as things may be diffolved, 
the ſame way they are created, this obligation was reſcinded by a poſterior treaty with 
Richard; releaſing him and his barons of all the engagements they had entered into, 
purſuant to the former: and though it doth not in expreſs words give up that for the 
realm of Scotland, yet it ſettles all future homages on the ſame N as thoſe W 
had been made by his predeceſſors. 

Ir is on this occafion that I muſt obſerve, there is too aa reaſon to complain of 


Fordur's prevarication ; if forgery may be thought too harſh a term for falfifying a 
record. This writer pretends to recite 3 Richard's charter, here mentioned, verbatim: 


from an original under the great ſeal ſtill preſerved, will ſoon obſerve the alterations 
he hath made in it deſignedly, and to ſerve his purpoſe. That charter, ſpeaking of 
the Scotch homage, ſays in one place, that William ſhould' do it to Richard, as 
« fully as his brother Malcolm had of right done it, or ought of right to have done it, t0 
& any of Richard's predeceſſors;” and in another, that * William was to become his 
„ Hge-man (or vaſſal) for all the lands (or territories) for which his predeceſſors had 
been the lige-men of Richard's predeceſſors, and that he ſwore fealty for them to 


* 2 and his heirs.” No particular lands are mentioned in either 0 
| 5 Js 22 . 829. P. 725. 288 i. 64. 1 ye 
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but whoever compares his pretended tranſcript thereof with that publiſhed by Rymer- 
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been in a terrible diſtreſs for want of facts and arguments to countenance his darling 
notions, when forced to have recourſe to the falſifying of charters, and to ſuch a fla- 
grant act of prevarication, as muſt deſtroy all his credit, at leaſt as to what he ſays on 
this ſubject in other places; where ſpeaking of the Scotch homages, he ſtill affects to 
reſtrain them to the lands which their kings held in England. This writer, who lived 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, is the father of the Scorch hiſtorians: and 
it is no wonder, that in a favourite point, his countrymen ſhould take all his relations 
for granted, and implicitly adopt his notions ; though he does not ſpecify any lands in 
England holden by the kings of Scotland, beſides the county of Huntingdon, 900 the 
honour of Penrith a, which (he ſays by miſtake) was granted to Alexander III. at his 
marriage ; though it had been really conveyed to this prince's father, in A. D. 1237, 
at the interceſſion of the legate Orho 3, and upon his giving up all claim, as well to the 
counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland, as to 15,000 marks; 
which William king of Scotland had paid formerly on ſome conditions, which, it was 
pretended, had not been obſerved. y 3 
Tr1s pretence of lands in Exgland is of admirable uſe to the Scotch writers, in ac- 
compting for the homages of their kings to thoſe of England: it is in a manner the 
ſole foundation of their cauſe; though, were it true, there is no reaſon to infer from 
thence, that they did not hold other lands in Scotland of the crown of England, and do 
homage for them, as it appears they did, by unexceptionable evidence, Their firſt 
miſtake lies in ſuppoſing the Cumbria, ſubdued by Edward the elder, reduced after a 
revolt by Athel/tart, and again by his brother Edmund (who then gave it to Malcolm J. 
to be held by the heir apparent of Scotland, by homage and fealty, of the crown of 
England) to be the county; called at this day Cumberland; whereas in reality it was, in 
the diction of thoſe times, the Cambria, Cumbria, or kingdom of the Strath-Cluyd 
Britons, lying within the bounds of Scotland. The Engliſh Cumberland* had been 
ſeparated from that kingdom, about A. D. 543, upon the expulſion of Rhyaderc Hael, 
and the uſurpation of Morcant: it was afterwards ſubdued by the Northumbrians, who 
were in poſſeſſion of Carliſie, and the country about it, in A, D. 685, at the time of 
Eg frid's death; as appears from Bede's life of S. Cuthbert. Some Britiſh chieftains 
might proſſibly till ſubſiſt in the wild and mountainous parts of this county: but it 
was never after re- united to the kingdom of the Cumbrian or Strath-Cluyd Britons ; 
nor was it ever in the poſſeſſion of the kings of Scotland; whoſe eldeſt ſons did 
homage for the Gumtrian kingdom, as they did themſelves for Lothian before the con- 


queſt, The caſe was the ſame after that æra, with regard to the homages of the kings 


of Scotland; none of them having any lands in England till Stephen's uſurpation, except 
David J. in right of the wife he had married before he came to the crown, and in 
virtue of the wardſhip of her ſon by her firſt huſband, David indeed, under pretence 
of ſupporting the right of Maude the empreſs, got poſſeſſion of Cumberland and 
Northumberland, and advanced a claim to the latter, as well as to the county of Hunt- 
ingdn : but it was in the behalf of his ſon Henry. This was founded on J althesf”s 


be words of the charter are, ut [Willelmus] 
nobis factat integre et plenarie quod rex Scotia, Mal- 
eolmus frater ejus, anteceſſeribus noftris de jure fecit et 
de Jure 2 debuit. 79 7 vero Willelmus rex, 
ggius homo naſter devemat, de omnibus terris, de 
qubus anteceſſores ſui anteceſſorum neftrorum ligii 
homines fuerunt, et nobis atque heredibus noſtris fide- 
litatem juravit. Fordun's words are, “ quod ipſe 
rex faciat nobis integrè et plenariè, quod rex Sco- 
* torum Malcolmus, frater ejus, anteceſſoribus noſtris 
* pro terris ſuis in Anglia quod de jute facere de- 
* buerunt—et ipſe vero Willelmus homo legius 


"YO L; 12: 


e noſter devenit pro omnibus terris ſuis in Anglia 
<< de quibus anteceſſores ſui legis homines anteceſſo- 
rum noſtrorum fuerunt, et nobis fidelitatem jura- 
vit.“ The words occurring in other places of 


this writer's tranſcript, e. g. cum omnibus pertinen- 


tiis—ex antiquitate—locis— Scotiæ frater ejus poſ- 
ſidebat et de jure hereditaris Malcolmo vel—are fo 
many interpolations of the charter, and all made 
with the ſame view; beſides ſome other leſs material 
alterations, to flatter his notions or deſigns. 

P. 779; 3 Ryley's Placit. Parl. p. 161. 
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Epwarp I. having enjoyed thoſe two counties, and his eldeſt daughter Maude, one of his coheirs, 
78. on having married David in the life of his elder brother Alexander, and being mother to 


Henry : but Maude had been married before to Simon de Senlis, who antecedent to his 
marriage with her, as Ingulf relates, had the county of Huntingdon given him by 
William the Conqueror, and tranſmitted it at his death to his eldeſt ſon by her, viz, 
Simon II. de Senlis. David never did any homage to Stephen, and kept poſſeſſion of 
the three northern counties of England to his death: but his eldeſt ſon and ſucceffor 
Malcolm was forced to reſtore them to Henry II. upon his acceſſion, though he after. 
wards had a grant of the county of Huntingdon ; probably after he had ſerved under 
that prince at the ſiege of Toulouſe. It did not remain long in the hands of the king 


of Scotland; Malcolm * conveying it to his younger brother David; who enjoyed it 


till A. D. 1173, when Simon de Senlis, great-nephew to Simon II. re-entered into it 
and retained it to his deceaſe. This happened in A. D. 118 5: and Richard I. coming 
about four years after to the crown, granted it again to David, who had loſt it for 
joining with him and his brothers in the rebellion againſt their father. 

Ir appears from this deduction, that the honour of Huntingdon (unleſs Maude de 
S. Liz ſurvived Alexander I, and David I. had ſome ſhare of it during his wife's 
life, and his ſon's minority) never belonged to any king of Scotland, except Mal. 
colm IV: and therefore cannot be alledged to account for any other king's homage. 
Nor will it account even for his in A. D. 1157, if it was not given him (as ſome wrii- 
ters ſay) till three years after, when he had, by his ſervices at the ſiege of Toulouſe, 
merited a favour, the denial whereof was perhaps the reaſon why he parted, A. D.11 58, 
in diſcontent from the conference, he then had with Henry II. at Carliſte. Much leſs 
will it account for thoſe regulations, confirmed by Richard's chłrter to William, about 
the convoys and expences of the kings of Scotland in their coming to do homage, and 
to attend the king's court and councils in England, and in other points; which would 
hardly have been made, if ſuch journeys and attendance had not been frequent and re- 
gular, and which were certainly made by ſome very antient convention, prior in all ap- 
pearance to Malcolm III; who, in his diſpute with William Rufus, pleaded a like regu- 
lation with fegard to the trial of cauſes. David earl of Huntingdon never came to the 
crown of Scotland; yet he poſſeſſed the honour in the time of Henry II, and-Richard's 
grant of it to him (on Midſummer day in the firſt year of his reign 3) with all the li- 
berties his brother Malcolm had enjoyed in it, ſhews plainly, that there was no inter- 


mediate poſſeſſor. In his poſterity it continued, without ever reverting to the crown 


of Scotland: nor doth it appear that the kings of that country ever held any other 
lands in England, till the grant of Penrith above-mentioned. Hence it follows mani- 
feſtly, that the homages of the Scottiſb kings to the kings of England were made for 
the Cumbrian realm, and for Lothian, that is, for all the country, within the bounds 
of what is now called Scotland, that lies ſouth of the Fritbs of Forth and Dunbritton, 
and was inhabited, not by the Scots or Picts, but by the Engliſb and the Strath-Cluyd 
Britons : nor do theſe homages detract, either from the honour of the nation, or the 
independency of the crown of Scotland, any more than the like homages done by Eng- 
liſh kings to thoſe of Prance, for the provinces of Normandie and Guienne, do from the 
honour and independency of the crown of England. Hence it likewiſe follows, that 
Edward, as king of England, of whom the Lothian and Cumbrian territories were held 
in vaſſalage, was the proper judge of the rights of the ſeveral pretenders to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of thoſe countries, without any act on their part; though their reference, in con- 
currence with the prelates and nobility of Scotland, was neceſſary to empower him to 


judge of the ſucceſſion of the crown of that kingdom, and of the dominions belonging 
to it originally. 


Cart. Autig. x. n. 28, * See vol. i. of this hiſtory, p. 464. 3 Cart. Antig. x. n. 28. 
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Tus reference encouraged Edward to think, that he might eaſily obtain, from the Epwaro I. 
claimants and the nobility of Scotland, a recognition of that right, which he imagined > 
he had to the ſuperiority of all the kingdom: and he hoped on a favourable oppor- oh 
tunity to improve it into a property, as he had lately done in Vales, and France was | 
daily attempting againſt him, with regard to Guzenne, He accordingly convened 
them, a fortnight after Ea/ter *, at Norham ; a town ſeated in the northern extremity 
of England, on the river Twede, which there divides the two kingdoms: and about a 
fortnight before that feſtival, he ſet out for the place, attended by ſome, though a 
few *, of his nobility, The competitors coming thither, accompanied by their friends 
and the Scotch nobility in great numbers, Edward, either thinking it behoved him to 
be as well attended, or to augment the ſplendour of his court on ſo folemn and extra- 

| 3% ordinary an occaſion, ſent, as ſoon as he arrived in the biſhoprick of Durham, ſummons 
| of to about fifty-cight of his military tenants 3 in the north to come with their followers, 
in the beginning of June, to Norham. In the mean time the conferences opened: and 
in a general aſſembly on May 10, in the pariſh church of the place, Roger le Braban- 
| 201, the king's juſticiary, acquainted the claimants, and the Scotch prelates and nobi- 
? lity there preſent, with the reaſons of Edward's coming thither; his deſire to quiet the 
troubles of Scotland; his readineſs to do juſtice to all perſons; and his reſolution to 
proceed in taking cogniſance of the diſpute for the crown, in virtue, not of the re- 
ference, but of his own right of ſuperiority over that kingdom; which being proved 
by a ſeries of homages, and a multitude of other facts then recited, he required them 
to acknowledge, Sufficient notice of the king's deſign to inſiſt on this ſuperiority 
had been already given to the claimants, as well as to the Scotch prelates and nobility, 
that they might come prepared to debate, and take a reſolution on the ſubject: but 
they deſiring time to conſult yith others of their body not then preſent, were allowed 
till the next day to give their anſwer. They then deſired a longer time to conſult 
with the reſt of the Scotch prelates and nobility : and were allowed till June 2; when 
they aſſembled together on a green plain in the pariſh of Uyſetlyngton in their own 
country, over-againſt the caſtle of Norham, but on the other fide of the Twede. The 
king, ſtaying himſelf in the caſtle, ſent the biſhop of Bath and Wells to learn their 
reſolution; and whether they had any charters and evidences to produce, or any thing 
to alledge, againſt the ſuperiority and dire& dominion, which he claimed over the 
| kingdom of Scotland; aſſuring them of a fair hearing, a full examination, and a juſt 
= deciſion : but they neither alledged any thing againſt it, nor offered to produce any 
; evidences. 
WHEN the biſhop had called upon them ſeveral times for an anſwer to his demands, Claimants of 
| without receiving any, he told them the king's reſolution of uſing his right of ſupe- 266-196 ye 

riority in the trial of the cauſe: and applying himſelf to Robert de Brus lord of An- 
nandale, aſked him, whether he would demand, anſwer, and receive juſtice, in his ſuit 

| for the ſucceſſion of the crown of Scotland, from the king of England, as ſuperiour and 
"8 direct lord of that kingdom. Robert, in the preſence of all the Scotch nobility, not one 
| \ of which made any objection, readily acknowledging the king as the ſuperiour- and 
direct lord of the kingdom of Scotland, declared himſelf willing to aſk, anſwer, and 

receive juſtice from him, as ſuch: and the like queſtions being put ſeverally to Florens 
count of Hollande, John de Haſtings lord of Abergaveny, Patrick de Dunbar earl of 
Marche, William de Ros, Robert de Pinkeny, Nicholas de Soules, the claimants there pre- 
ſent, and to the proxy of M. de Veſey, they all made the ſame declaration; as Jobn 
Baliol lord of Galloway did the next day in the fame place upon his arrival. When 
this was done, the biſhop of Bath convened them immediately to the church of Nor- 
bam before the king; who declaring his reſolution to exerciſe his ſuperiority in judg- 


t Rymer, ii. 542. * Chron, T. Wikes, 3 Rymer, il. 525. Prynne, iii. 487, & ſeq. Rot. De ſu- 
perior. Scotiæ. | 
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ing the cauſe, proteſted at the ſame time, that it ſhould be no prejudice to his here. 
ditary right (if he had any) to the property of the kingdom of Scotland. When EA. 
ward had finiſhed his harangue, John Baliol, and Jobn Comyn lord of Badenogh, who 
had been abſent the day before, roſe up: and owning his ſuperiority, profeſſed them. 


"ſelves ready to ſtand to his judgment with regard to their reſpective pretenſions. An 


inſtrument to this effect was drawn up: and all the claimants before mentioned (except 
Pinkeney) profeſſing, that they ated of their own free will, without any manner of 
force or conſtraint, put their ſeals to it, in the preſence of a great number of the Scotch, 
as well as Engliſh, prelates and nobility, It was with the ſame unanimity, and in ap. 
pearance univerſal conſent of the Scotch nobility, that they executed the day followin 
another inſtrument, for giving Edward ſeiſin of the realm and caſtles of Scotland; this 
being a ſtep deemed neceſſary in law for enabling him to take cogniſanee of the cauſe, 
and to put his ſentence in execution : and he having firſt given ſecurity for reſtoring 
them in the ſame condition as he received them, within two months after his deciſion, 
to the perſon, in whoſe favour the crown ſhould be adjudged. The manner of pro- 
ceeding in the trial was next to be regulated: and it was agreed by the common conſent 
of all parties, that Baliol and Comyn ſhould for themſelves, and ſuch of the competitors 
as agreed with them, name forty perſons; and Robert de Brus ſhould likewiſe for him- 
ſelf and thoſe that concurred with him, chooſe forty more; and theſe, in conjunction 
with twenty-four others appointed by the king, ſhould take cogniſance of the claims 
of the competitors : and after a full examination thereof, and of the reaſons whereon 
they were founded, report them to Edward; who was thereupon to pronounce judg- 
ment. 

Tux liſts of theſe perſons being delivered on June 5, they conſulted about a proper 
time and place for the trial, and fixed upon Berwick as the moſt convenient place: but 
not agreeing about the time, the king appointed it on the ſecond of Auguſt. Edward, 


in the mean while, took ſeiſin of the realm; the guardians and caſtellans, on June 11, 


ſurrendering their reſpective truſts, and he committing them again to the ſame perſons 
to govern in his name: and ordering the Scotch biſhops and nobility to make choiſe of 
a chancellor, he gave that dignity to Alan biſhop of Cathnes, according to their nomi- 
nation. The four guardians (to whom the king joined Brian Fitz Alan) the compe- 


titors, and nobility of Scotland, meeting the next day in the plain above-mentioned, on 


the Scotch ſide of the river, agreed upon the form of an oath of fealty to Edward, as 
ſuperior and direct lord of Scotland; which they all took the day following, and the 
king's peace was proclaimed: commiſſions were alſo iſſued for adminiſtering it to all 
the military tenants of the crown, in the different quarters of the kingdom. The king 
had complied with the requeſt of the Scots, that the cauſe might be heard within their 
own country: but before the 104 commiſſioners began the hearing, on Augu/t 3, at 
Berwick, he thought fit to enter a proteſt; to prevent that act of grace from being, in 
times to come, made uſe of as a precedent, to confine either him or his heirs to the 


exerciſe of their ſuperiority within Scotland; they being entirely at liberty to exerciſe it, | 


in this and the like caſes, within the realm of England, if they pleaſed, The com- 
petitors the next day preſented their ſeveral claims, being twelve in number, beſides 
the king of Norway; who claimed the crown, as heir to his daughter Margaret, the 
late queen of Scotland. | 

As the crown of Scotland deſcended by a lineal ſucceſſion to the next heir of the 
blood royal, it is not eaſy to gueſs with what view ſome of theſe claims were made, 
unleſs to perpetuate the claimant's relation to the royal family, or in hopes of obtaining 
ſome grant for giving up his pretenſions. Such was John Comyn's claim, being de- 
ſcended from Donald Bane, who had uſurped the throne upon the death of his brother 
Malcolm Canmore. The lines of William, Alexander II. and III. the three laſt kings 
of Scotland, were extinct, all their legitimate deſcendants being dead; yet the claim of 
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Nicholas de Soules was founded on his being grandſon to Margaret, a natural daughter, EDwanD I. 
and Patric Galithlys, on his father Henry's being a natural fon, of the ſecond of thoſe 7 Dn 


Princes. William de Ros, Patric III. earl of Dunbar, and Roger de Mandeville, claim- 
ed, as being great grandſons and heirs, the firſt of 1/abella, the ſecond of Ada, the third 
of Aufrioke, as M. de Veſcy did on account of his being grandſon of Margery ; all thoſe 
ladies being daughters of William, but illegitimate. Florens count of Hollande and 
Robert de Pinkeny demanded the crown, as being great-grandſons and heirs, the firſt to 
Ada the eldeſt ſiſter, the latter to Margery a younger ſiſter, of William: but this 
prince's brother, David carl of Huntingdon, having left iſſue, the deſcendants of his 
line were to take place before thoſe of his ſiſters. David had three ſons, and a 
daughter named Maude, who all died without iſſue: but his three other daughters, 
Margaret, Iſabel, and Ada, had all left deſcendants; the eldeſt male whereof in each 
line claimed the kingdom, or at leaſt a part of it; for Jobn de Haſlings, great-grand- 
ſon and heir of Ada, the youngeſt of the daughters, pretended to no more than a ſhare 
of the inheritance, in caſe it was of a partible nature. John Baliol and Robert de Brus 
both claimed the crown as an indiviſible inheritance; the former as grandſon and heir 
of Margaret the eldeſt daughter of David, ſetting forth his right in a ſimple, natural, 
and legal manner, with great exactneſs; the latter, as ſon and heir to Jabella the ſecond 
daughter, but taking care to eke out the ſcantineſs of his title, by making court to his 
judge, and by pretences, which, if they were true, had in them more of pomp than 
ſolidity. Robert was the onely one of the competitors, that in his petition made Ed- 
ward a compliment, by claiming to hold the kingdom of Scotland with its appur- 
+ Zenances freely of him and of the crown of England for ever. He pretended likewiſe 
that Alexander II. (above fifty years before) when he deſpaired of having children, 
had declared before ſome noblemen till living, that he looked upon him as his next 
heir; that Alexander III. had alſo conſidered him in the fame light; and that all the 
| Nobility of Scotland had, in the time of this laſt, ſworn to maintain the right of the 

next heir of his blood, in caſe Margaret, the king of Norway's daughter, ſhould die 
without iſſue of her body. Theſe arguments do not ſo much ſerve Robert's cauſe, 
as they ſhew a conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs of his claim; for if either of thoſe kings 
faid any ſuch thing in diſcourſe, they did nothing in purſuance thereof; there was no 
act of the eſtates in Robert's favour : nor was it true in fact, that he was in any part of 
their reign, or at the time of taking the above-mentioned oath, the next heir of thoſe 
kings, if they had no iſſue; ſince Dervorgill, Baliol's mother, ſurvived them both, and 
was nearer in blood to them than Robert, as being deſcended of the elder line, and at 
the ſame time equal in degree. 

THE commiſſioners or auditors, having received all theſe petitions, and heard the 
reaſons of the parties, made theit report to the king, in the preſence of the prelates 
and nobility of both kingdoms: and Edward, by the conſent of all the competitors, 
appointed Trinity Monday, Funt 2, in the year following, for holding his parliament in 
the ſame place, in order to proceed in the examination of their claims, and to make a 
final deciſion. This adjournment of the hearing ſeems to have been chiefly owing to 
the deceaſe of the queen mother; who dying on Mid/ummer day at Ambreſtury, was 
there interred, on September 9, with great ſolemnity ; the king in perſon attending the 
funeral, with all the prelates and nobility of his: realm, convened expreſly on that oc- 
cation, Rut there were other affairs that required Edward's attention, as well in re- 
lation to his revenue, as the peace of his dominions. The fifteenth, granted on the 
expulſion of the Jeus, was not equal to his neceſſary expences: and had only been 
| levied in thoſe parts of England which were immediately ſubject to the crown; that 

aid not extending either to Wales, or to counties palatine. It was thought fit, that 
theſe ſhould bear a ſhare in a tax laid for the common good of the realm: and a com- 
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by the gentlemen and community of that county. W. de Valence made him a like 
grant * of a fifteenth of all the moveables of his vaſſals and tenants in the county pal. 
tine of Pembroke ; the king, by his letters patent, declaring it ſhould not be drawn into 
a cuſtom. The ſame precaution was taken in behalf of the archbiſhop of · Dublin, 
and ſeveral of the Engliſb nobility, who had lands in Ireland 3, upon their grant of a 
fifteenth to be levied on their vaſſals in that kingdom: but moſt of the prelates, reli. 
gious, and clergy of that country refuſed to follow their example, The king had 
likewiſe deſired a fifteenth to be granted him in Wales; and when the gentlemen of 
the principality did not care to comply with a demand, to which they had been never 
uſed, he had wrote to the barons, knights, and freeholders of that country, altering the 
terms of his requeſt, and aſking in general an aid, agreeable to the example ſet them 
in England; which they accordingly followed. He iſſued alſo writs 5 for ſummoning 
all that had 40 J. a year in land, and had been in poſſeſſion thereof three years, to come 
and receive knighthood at Chriſtmas, 

WHATEVER care Edward took to raiſe money for paying his debts, and defraying 
his expences, he had ſtill more at heart the maintaining of his dignity, and the pre- 
ſerving of the peace of his dominions; which had been violated by a quarrel between 
two é great noblemen. The lords of the marches, to qualify them for making con- 
queſts on the Welſh, had, from the time of the conqueſt, enjoyed great privileges, and 
very extenſive liberties, over all their lands originally granted, or afterwards acquired: 
no original writ out of chancery ran in them: and it was only in caſes of appeals, or 
where the peace of the rcalm, or the royal dignity were concerned, that the king offered 
to interpoſe with his authority. "Theſe privileges were adapted entirely to a ſtate of 
war, and not fit to be kept up, either in times of peace, when the reaſon of their being 
granted ceaſed, or after Wales was wholly reduced: but the vaſſals of thoſe lords of 
the marches, ever ſubſervient to their will, and confiding in their protection, were 
ready on every occaſion to make excurſions into the neighbouring countries, and to 
commit there ſuch exceſſes and depredations, as would have been puniſhed capitally in 


any county of England. Gilbert earl of Glouceſter had lately erected a caſtle on the 
frontiers of Glamorgan, which was his own country, but fituated in Brecknockſhire, on 


lands belonging to Humphrey de Bohun earl of Hereford ; who complaining of this in- 
jury, which was a ſtep to a greater, in the king's court, Edward had reſerved the cog- 
niſance of the cauſe to himſelf, and, in the mean time, forbade both to proſecute their 
quarrel, by hoſtilities,, and breaking the peace of the country. This did not hinder 
Gilbert's bailiffs and vaſſals from invading, by his direction or conſent, and with his 
banner diſplayed, H umpbrey s territories in Brecknock/tire ; burning houſes; killing 
ſeveral perſons ; carrying off cattle; and committing other depredations. Theſe enor- 
mities were perpetrated in the months of February, June, and December, the laſt year: 
and the Glamorganſbire men, animated by impunity, made afterwards of their own 


heads other excurſions, plundering wherever they marched; and to add ſacrilege to 


their other crimes, not ſparing even the churches. Humpbrey's vaſſals had been hitherto 
paſſive: but his bailiffs raiſing them on one of theſe laſt occaſions, followed the robbers 
into Gilbert's territories ; ſlew ſome of them; and reſcued their own cattle. They 
carried off likewiſe ſome belonging to the latter's people: and were received by their 


own lord with their booty; which he detained and made uſe of, though he ordered it 


to be reſtored, if ſatisfaction were made for the damages his own tenants had ſuſtained. 
The king, reſolving to put an end to ſuch hoſtilities between his ſubjects, to maintain 
peace and order in every. part of his kingdom, and to puniſh thoſe who had inſulted 


his authority, by Eg his inhibition, iſſued a tpeclal commiſſion for enquiring into 
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the facts; which were found, by 
counties, unſuſpected to either party, to have paſſed, as here related. The inqueſts be- 
ing returned, the king, on September 10, the day after his mother's funeral, fitting in 
his council at Ambreſbury, called upon the two earls to anſwer for their contempt of 
his inhibition; which Glouceſter endeavoured to excuſe, by the cuſtom of the marches, 
by want of notice; and by other trifling and inſufficient pretences. He ordered how- 


ever a new inqueſt to be made before himſelf and his council at Abergavery, three 


weeks after Micbaelmas. The jurors were impanelled, in the preſence of both the 
earls, to enquire into diſorders committed ſince the former verdict, by which only 


Glouceſter had been found guilty : but now Hereford appeared to have been conſent- 


ing to his vaſſals depredations, by receiving. the cattle they had plundered. They 
were hereupon both taken into cuſtody, and their liberties feized into the king's hand, 
this being the ordinary and legal puniſhment in ſuch caſes; where it not being eaſy to 
diſcover or come at the vaſſals, the lord of the liberty was anſwerable for their offences: 
but they were diſmiſſed upon giving bail for their appearance, on January 7, at Weft- 
minſter ; and till then their liberties were replevied, When the king's court, conſiſting 
of the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, barons, and others of his council, had confidered 
the caſe, they abated ſomething of the rigour of the law (by which their regalities 
and franchiſes would have been forfeited for ever) to the earl of Glouceſter, for the 
ſake of his wife and her iſſue, who were innocent of his offence, and to Hereford, 
becauſe he was lefs guilty than the other. They adjudged however, the king pro- 
nouncing the ſentence, that the liberties of Glamorgan and Breckneck ſhould be for- 
feited for their reſpeCtive lives, and both their perſons taken into cuſtody, to remain in 
priſon, till ranſomed at the king's pleaſure: the earls compounded, Hereford for 1000, 
Glouceſter for 10,000 marks; and giving ſecurity for the money, were ſet at liberty. 
Tux king ſetting out from London, about a fortnight after Eaſter, * and making a 
progreſs through Norfolk, Suffolk, and various parts of the north, arrived by June 2, at 
| Berwick: where the prelates and nobility of both realms were aſſembled, with the de- 
legates, choſen to diſcuſs the claims of the competitors for the crown of Scotland. 


There was ſuch a number of claimants all arguing to ſupport their petitions, that the 


delegates were quite confounded with their wrangling : and finding it impracticable to 
hear them all at once, made a report to the king, that the hearing of ſo many different 
parties would be extremely tedious, if ſome method were not found out to ſhorten the 
proceedings. This being laid before the parliament, and the claims of John Baliol and 


Robert de Brus appearing to be the beſt founded of any, the king, by the conſent of the 
prelates and nobility of both realms, directed the delegates to examine firſt, which of 


them had the better right to the crown of Scotland; and tlie reſt, ſuſpending in the 


mean time all proſecution of their claims, ſnould be heard, if they pleafed, in defence of 
their rights, after that point had been-determined. This method was approved by all 


the competitors ; and Edward might, in virtue of his ſuperiority, have proceeded to 
hear and determine the cauſe by his own authority: but thinking it more ſecure to 
have the information and advice of the eighty Scotch delegates, choſen by the ſeveral 


parties, he took an oath from them, that they would give him right and faithful coun- 


ſel. He then aſked them, by what laws and cuſtoms they intended to proceed in 
Judging the affair: but when this point came to be debated among them, they were ſo 
divided in their ſentiments, that they were forced to petition the king, to haye the 
twenty-four Engliſh delegates aſſociated with them, to aſſiſt in their debates, This did 


not end the diſpute; the Engliſh were ſhy of interpoſing in a caſe, where the Scorch 
were ſo much divided: and being few in compariſon of the others, deſired to be ex- 
cuſed from adviſing in ſo arduous an affair. ; ianimous 


advice and aſſent, as well of all the delegates, and of the prelates and nobility of both 


The king hereupon, by the unanimous 
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Epwaro I. kingdoms there preſent, as of the competitors, ordered theſe laſt to come, on Oclober 13 
to the ſame place, to have their claims heard and adjudged in his parliament, before 


him and the delegates: in the mean time all parties might conſider the caſe ; and he 
was reſolved, for his own part, to ſend A into foreign countries, to have the 
opinions of lawyers upon the ſubject. 

THz competitors and delegates appearing on the day appointed in the parliament, 
compoſed of the prelates and nobility of both realms, the king repeated his former 
queſtion to the whole audience: and put two others, which will appear by the an- 
ſwers, given to them unanimouſly, It was reſolved without a ſingle negative, 
(1.) That they ought to proceed by the laws and cuſtoms of both realms under his 
government, if theſe were ſo fixed and certain in the preſent caſe, as to enable them 
to form a judgment: (2.) That, if they had no certain law to go by, the king, by the 
advice of his prelates and nobility, might, and ought to, make a new one: and 
That the right of ſucceſſion to the kingdom in queſtion was to be judged by the als 
obſerved in the caſes of counties, baronies, and other impartible tenures. The dele- 
gates, thus inſtructed how to proceed, retired to their uſual place of meeting, the church 
of the Dominican convent, to hear what Balzol and Brus could urge further in ſupport 
of their claims; being attended thither by all the competitors. Brus, ſpeaking firſt in 
defence of his pretenſions, inſiſted © that the queſtion about the right of the king- 
e dom ought to be decided by the /aw 9f nature, which gave it to the neareſt of blood 
« jn a collateral line; and not by laws and cuſtoms uſed between ſubjects, which could 
« not bind their king or ſuperior; that though, according to theſe laws and cuſtoms 
« obſerved between ſubjects, the firfſt-born had ſome prerogative in diviſible inheri- 
« tances, yet with regard to a kingdom, indiviſible in its nature, upon the vacancy 
« whereof the next of the royal blood, being legitimate, hath by the law of nature 


a the beſt right to the ſucceſſion, the firſt- born neither hath, nor ought to have, any 


« prerogative.” He next inſiſted on the common practice in Scotland of a brother's 
fucceeding to the throne, preferably to the ſon of the deceaſed prince: and with an 
amazing aſſurance maintained, contrary to the common ſenſe of mankind, that * this 
« was Owing to a proximity of degree; and that a brother was nearer in degree to a 
« brother, than a ſon was to his father.” As the late queen Margaret had neither 
been proclaimed in Scotland, nor taken a corporal poſſeſſion of the kingdom, he 
imagined theſe circumſtances might be turned to the advantage of his cauſe : and after 
alledging two inſtances in foreign countries, wherein regard had been paid to a proxi- 
mity of degree, he urged, * that though Baliol's mother, Dervorgill, was living at 
« the death of Alexander III. and was, in the fame degree with himſelf, related to 
« that laſt of the kings of Scotland, yet he ought to be preferred to her, as being 
« a male; whereas ſhe was incapacitated to ſucceed, as being a woman, and not able 
« to exerciſe the kingly office,” This inconſiſtent jumble of pretences, ſerving to be- 
tray a conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs of his claim, at the ſame time that he was willing 


to ſay ſomething at any rate to fupport'1 it, was all that Brus had to alledye 1 in fayour of 


his pretenſions. 

To theſe allegations it was replied on Bahol's bebalf, © that al the nobility and vaſ- 
« ſals of the crown of Scotland had, in the laſt king Alexander's time, ſworn to re- 
« ceive his grand - daughter Margaret for their queen, and had ſigned an inſtrument 
« to that effect; that, on her deceaſe without iſſue, the crown, through the extinction of 
< the lines of his elder brothers, ought to have deſcended to Devid carl of Huntingdon, 
e had he been living: but he being dead, it devolved to the heir of the eldeſt line de- 
« ſcending from him; nor could it deſcend to any one, but through the medium of 
« that line, according to the laws and cuſtoms of both kingdoms,” As to the plea 
from „ Baliol urged, · that whatever was the cafe in other realms, 
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« yet by the laws and cuſtoms of England and Scotland, in which kings come to the Epwarp I. 


« throne by a lineal ſucceſſion, as earls and barons do to their honours and eſtates, the 
« iſſue of a younger ſiſter, though nearer in degree, never excludes the iſſue of the 
« elder, though cemoter in degree, the ſucceſſion ſtill continuing in the right [or elder] 
« line; and as it was allowed by his adverſary, that the kingdom of Scotland was in- 
« diviſible, and that Margaret, from whom he ( Baliol) deſcended, was the elder ſiſter, 
« and Jabella, Brus's mother, was the younger, it followed evidently, that in ſuch a 
« ſucceſſion, agreeable to the laws and conſtitution of both realms, the elder ſiſter, 
« and her ifſue, ſhould be preferred to the younger and her iſſue, as well on account of 
« her primogeniture, as the impartibility of the kingdom; and that, whilſt there was 
« any iſſue of the elder remaining, there was no room for any claim by the iſſue of 
« the younger.” As the laws and cuſtoms of both realms were already declared to 
be the rule of the judgment, and theſe were plainly in BalioP's favour, he contented 
himſelf with only touching, upon Brus's pretence of the deſigns of the late kings in 
his behalf, which never came to effect; on the abſurdity of his maintaining, that a 
ſon was not nearer in blood to his father, than a brother; and on his inconſiſtency in aſ- 
ſerting, that his own mother had no right to the crown as a woman, and yet deriving 
all his title from her, who could not tranſmit to another what ſhe had not in herſelf: 
and after profeſſing his readineſs to hold the crown of the king of England, as his 


2 
A. D. 1292. 


ſuperior lord, having ſhewn that, notwithſtanding any interruptions by uſurpations, the : 


regular courſe of the deſcent of the crown of Scotland was, agreeable to the conſti- 
tution of both realms, tranſmitted from one king to another, in the way of a lineal 
ſucceſſion, he concluded with ſetting forth his deſcent, and in virtue thereof demanded 
that Brus's petition ſhould be diſmiſſed, and his own right be judicially declared by an 
adjudication of the kingdom. 225 | | 

A REPORT being made of theſe pleadings, and the two competitors declaring they 
had nothing more to ſay, the king, in an aſſembly of the prelates and nobility of both 
realms, at which his own council and the delegates of both parties aſſiſted, aſked them 
their opinion in the matter; and which of the two they thought had the beſt right to 
the crown of Scotland. To ſtate the caſe clearly, it was thought proper to put the ſub- 

ſtance of the arguments on both fides into a queſtion, vig. Whether a perſon more 
« remote in the ſucceſſion by one degree, but deſcended of the eldeſt ſiſter, ought, 
« according to. the laws and cuſtoms ,of both kingdoms, to exclude the nearer by a 
'« degree, deſcended of a ſecond ſiſter; or on the contrary ?”” This was indeed the true 
ſtate of the diſpute: and when the queſtion was put thus abſtractedly, without mention- 
ing the name of the claimants, whole intereſts it was calculated to decide, the anſwer 
was unanimous, not one perſon diſſenting from the reſolution, that the more remote 
by one degree, lineally deſcending from the eldeſt fiſter, was, according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of both. kingdoms, to be preferred to the nearer by one degree, de- 
e ſcending from the ſecond ſiſter, in every hereditary ſucceſſion,” Sentence was ac- 
cordingly pronounced, on November 6, againſt Robert de Brus, and his petition diſ- 
miſſed: but nothing elſe was done in favour of Baliol, tilf all the reſt of the claimants 
were heard before the delegates. Robert ſubmitted to- this deciſion, ſo far as to deſire 
he might enter his claim on another footing : and being allowed to do ſo, joined with 
Jobn de Haſtings, deſcended of his aunt Ada, in demanding a ſhare of the kingdom, 
and of all the lands, liberties, and poſſeſſions (except the name and dignity of king) 
which belonged to the late king Alexander at the time of his deceaſe. Their reaſons 
were, © that, by. the common law of England, all ſiſters were equally coheirs to their 


* father, and ſucceeded to their ſeveral ſhares in his lands, liberties, and honours; 


<« which, being held of the crown of - England in capite, were divided among them : 
and the kingdom of Scotland, being ſo held, was conſequently diviſible.” Nobert, 


on this account, claiming to hold a ſhare of the realm (which he had maintained be- 
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fore to be indiviſible) of the king of England, as its ſuperior lord, by homage, was ſuf. 
ficiently anſwered by Baliol's advocates: but on the delegates making their report, the 
king applied to the ſame aſſembly as before, for their advice in two points, 1.“ Whe. 
ether the kingdom of Scotland was partible? and 2. If it were not, whether the 
* eſcheats and acquired poſſeſſions, belonging to it, were partible?” After a little de. 
bate on the ſubject, it was unanimouſly agreed, “that the kingdom of Scotland was 
e indiviſible, and ſo were the eſcheats and acquiſitions within the realm, that accrued 
« to the crown, from the time that they fell into the king's hands, and became an- 
«© nexed to his demeſnes.” The iſſue of the cauſe was in a manner determined by 
theſe reſolutions; and all the reſt of the competitors withdrew their petitions : but, to 
allow every body to conſider the matter as fully as poſſible, the king put off the final 
deciſion, till Monday, November 17; when Baliol, Brus, and Haſtings appearing in 
court, a decree was pronounced againſt the two laſt, as well as the others, who had 
not proſecuted their claims; and the whole kingdom of Scotland was adjudged to the 
firſt, purſuant to the reſolutions above-mentioned. Orders were diſpatched without 
delay to the guardians of the realm, and the governors of caſtles, to put them into the 
hands of Baliol; who having now ſeiſin of the kingdom, ſwore fealty to Edward on the 
Thurſday following, at Norham : and being afterwards crowned at Scone, came to Neu- 
caſile upon Tyne ; and there, on December 26, did homage to the king of England, for 
the kingdom of Scotland, and all its appendages, Do” | | 

THERE doth not in all this tranſaction appear the leaſt reaſon to ſuſpect Edward 
of that partiality, with which the Scots are fond of charging him: and though he 
certainly had at heart the eſtablithing of that ſuperiority over the kingdom of Scotland, 
to which he fancied himſelf entitled, and for which he had made a ſalvo ſome years 
before, when he received the homage of Alexander III. in general terms, without limi- 
tation ; yet as all the competitors ſubmitted to it, this was no reaſon why he ſhould 
prefer one before another. If any one deſerved a preference on this account, it was 
Brus, who firſt acknowledged it ; he was a very old man, and not likely to involye 
himſelf and his country in troubles, and to hazard his own royalty, by attempting to 
caſt it off: his ſon had borrowed money, and he had received ſeveral favours, from 
Edward; who may thence with reaſon be ſuppoſed inclined to ſerve him on occaſion, 
and particularly in the point of his claim, if it could have been done with juſtice. 
He had a ſtrong intereſt among the Engliſb nobility, by his marriage with Jabel, ſiſter 
of Richard earl of Glouceſter, and aunt to Gilbert, at this time earl of Glouceſter and 
Hertford, whoſe brother Thomas, and Richard de Burgh earl of Ulſter had, about fix 
years before, entered into a ſolemn confederacy * with him and his ſons Robert earl of 
Carrick, and Bernard Brus, Patric earl of Dunbar, and his three ſons, Walter Stuard 
earl of Menteith, and his two ſons, James Steward of Scotland, and his brother Joln, 
Enegus ſon of Donewald, and his ſon Alexander, to ſtand by one another on all occaſions; 
ſaving their allegiance to the king of England, and their fealty to him who ſhould gain 
the kingdom of Scotland by right of blood from king Alexander, then lately deceaſed. 


This aſſociation, made at Turnebyrie in Carrick, on September 20, A. D. 1286, ſoon 


after the death of that king, was in all appearance deſigned for ſupporting Brus in his 
pretenſions to the crown of Scotland by force of armes, if he could not obtain it other- 
wiſe; which, in a conſciouſneſs of the weakneſs of his title, he could hardly expect, 
and therefore prepared for gaining his point by violence. ahhh 

He ſeems to have perſiſted conſtantly in this defign, and to have been encouraged 
in it by Gilbert earl of Glouceſter ; who being deprived of that aſſiſtance, which he, 
and other lords of the marches, uſed to receive from the Velſb, in their turbulent mea- 
ſures for diftrefling the crown, and raifing Aiſturbances in England, wanted to ſupply 
that loſs, by getting a ſure friend and near relation advanced to the throne of Scotland. 


: Rymer, ii. 178, 2 Dugaalt's Baronage, i. 216. 


Agreeable 
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able hereto, Robert de Brus, on Friday, November y, the day after his claim of EDw ARP I. 
83 had been judicially ſet band before he put in another for a ſhare . 
it, and the lands thereto belonging, at Berwick, executed an inſtrument for reſigning all 
his right in that kingdom to his ſon Robert earl of Carrick, and his heirs ; ſealing it 
not with his own ſeal, but with that of the earl of Glouceſter and Hertford, This 
ſtep was taken, either becauſe he thought himſelf too old to proſecute his claim by 
armes, or to ſecure his eſtate in England from forfeiture, by putting the labouring oar 
upon his fon : who entering into the ſame views, reſigned, on the Sunday following, his 
county of Carrick*, and all the lands he had, in right of his late wife Margaret, in 
Scotland; to his eldeſt ſon Robert, afterwards king of that realm, deſiring the favour of 
Baliol to receive his ſon's homage, as the true lord and proprietor of Carrick. This laſt 
reſignation Was probably intended to be kept ſecret, as well as the former: but the 
earl having been ſummoned to the Scotch parliaments, held after Candlemas and Eafter, 
5 to do his homage, could find no way, either to avoid doing. it in his own perſon, or to 
3 eſcape the penalties of a neglect, but by going abroad to Norway (for which he had a 

Y ſale- conduct from the king of England) and ſending his ſon to the parliament of Ster- 
ling, on Auguſt 2, with the inſtrument of his reſignation. This was not drawn in due 
form: yet on young Robert's offering to do homage, and giving ſecurity to bring a re- 

ſignation in a better form, when his father returned either into England or Scotland, 
John Baliol was gracious enough to accept it; after he had firſt, according to law, 
taken ſeiſin of the county of Carrick, 2 
” A MAN, that hath been long uſed to indulge his fancy in the flattering hopes of a 
crown, cannot eaſily fit down quiet under a diſappointment ; elſe Brus had reaſon to 
acquieſce in the ſentence pronounced in favour of his rival Baliol: whoſe right ap- 
| peared ſo clear, that none of the many powerful friends which the former had in the 
auguſt aſſembly, that heard the cauſe, could offer to diſpute it, or had aſſurance enough 
to diſſent from the general reſolution, Whoever conſiders all the circumſtances of the 
proceeding, will ſcarce be able to find another inſtance ;” in which ſo much order and 
regularity were obſerved, ſo much time taken for examining a caſe, and fo proper a 
method uſed for determining it according to juſtice, as appear in the courſe of this diſ- 
pute for the crown of Scotland. It was heard before a prince of great parts, clear head, 
ſolid judgment, and an unblemiſhed character for equity and juſtice ; who had the ſole 
right of deciding it with regard to the countries of Lothian and Galloway, lying ſouth 
| of the Friths of Forth and Dunbritton, and was likewiſe choſen, by the unanimous 
= conſent of the competitors and the parliament of Scotland, to be the judge of the 
ſeveral claims laid to the reſt of the kingdom. This judge was fo cautious in his pro- 
ceedings, that he would not take a ſtep, without the advice not only of his own coun- 
cil, but alſo of the prelates and nobility ;of both kingdoms: and it was after an unani- 
mous declaration of their ſenſe, as well as with the approbation of the eighty delegates 
BS: choſen by the claimants themſelves, that every point, comitig into debate, was decided, - 
| 4 and a final ſentence given in favour of Baliol. It was perhaps on account of Lothian 
F and Galloway, the ſucceſſion whereof, as being Engli/þ fiefs, ought to be decided by the 
laws and cuſtoms of England, that the prelates and nobility of this country were called 
f in for their advice: but as the laws and cuſtoms of Scotland were at that time (before 
1 the civil law was there introduced) the ſame with thoſe of England, they were well 
J qualified to give their opinions in the caſe; and it is to the meeting of the nobility of 
both realms on this occaſion, that we owe the firſt authentic declaration of (what had 
hitherto ſubſiſted only in unwritten cuſtoms) the rule of ſucceſſion to the crown of 
both kingdoms, © Pi szai x e F ui Sal ou 
Tus rule was that of a lineal ſucceſſion; by which the deſcendants of the firſt king, 
or progenitor of the royal family, ſucceed: to a crown in their turn 3 by a right of 


1 See the deed in Vincent's Correction of Broke's Errors, p. 255, * Rymer, ii. 614, 605, 612. 
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blood, tranſmitted from one to another, in a certain order ; all the children of a Prince 
forming ſo many diſtinct lines; the eldeſt male, or, if there be none, the eldeſt female, 
ſucceeding according to their primogeniture, and tranſmitting that right to all their *H 
ſcendants, in whom (regard being had to age and ſex) it is always veſted, and takes 
place, as deaths make way for it, in their ſeveral turns, even to a thouſand generation, 
till the whole line is extinct; none of a ſecond or younger line having any pretenſions, 
till that caſe happens. In this way of a lineal ſucceſſion *, which is that of almoſt ey 
Chriſtian kingdom in Europe, there is not ſo much regard paid to a nearneſs of depree 
in relation to the laſt poſſeſſor of a throne (as is done in caſes, where a prince can 
alienate his kingdom, and diſpoſe of it, as of his perſonal eſtate) as there is, to the proxi- 
mity of blood, in reſpect of the firſt progenitor and common ſtock of the family, and 
to the order, in which each line, and the ſeveral branches thereof, derive from him 
their deſcent. Thus David earl of Huntingdon, from whom, as their common anceſtor, 
Baliol and Brus derived their deſcent, the foundation of their claims, having three 
daughters, each of theſe formed a line: and Margaret, BalioPs grandmother, being 
eldeſt, and having a formed right to the ſucceſſion in her order, before either Jabel 
{Brus's mother) or Ada, her younger ſiſters, were born, ſhe tranſmitted this prior right 
of ſucceſſion to the crown of Scotland to all her deſcendants, in the order of their birth 
and deſcent ; ſo that whilſt any one of them, however remote in degree, was in 
neither abella, not any of her race, could have any claim to the ſucceſſion, It is in 
this manner, that honours and dignities, which are like kingdoms indiviſible, and in- 
heritable only by a ſingle perſon, deſcend in England: it is thus that the crown of Scee- 
land uſed from the moſt antient times to deſcend to the next of blood in the courſe of 
a lineal ſucceſſion; which appears from the Scotch hiſtorians, from the recital of the 
genealogies of their kings, uſually made at their reſpective coronations, to ſhew and 
deduce their right, and from the conceſſions of moſt of the competitors in their peti- 
tions, to have been deemed an eſſential part of the conſtitution of that kingdom. Brus 
was ſo ſenſible of this truth, that he declined having his claim tried by the laws and 
cuſtoms of Scotland: and fancied he might have a better chance to ſucceed, if judg- 
ment were to be given according tothe law of nature; though it is really inconceivable, 
how this could be of any advantage to his cauſe; ſince the order of a lineal ſucceſſion 
is founded in nature, and flows neceſſarily from the rights of m which 
are eſtabliſhed by the law of nature. | 

Bx us however, in his confuſed: plea for a a he *. knew how to ſtate, takes 
notice of ſome deviations from this order of ſucoeſſion in Scotland, by brothers, in cer- 
tain caſes, ſucceeding to the dectaſed king, preferably to his eldeſt ſon; which he pre- 
poſterouſly i imputes to their being nearer in degree. This renders it proper to remark, 
that as in the chieftainry of a clan, which deſcends conſtantly according to the natural 
order of lineal ſucceſſion, when the right heir in blood is a minor, and incapable, either 
of exerciſing the government of the clan, or of leading it into the field, his next re- 
lation, who hath age and capacity to quality him for thoſe functions, takes the charge 


© Gretins ( De jure bell & pacis, I. ii e. vii. $22.) 


of a lineal-ſucceſſion ſays in ea obſervari 
4 rung of jus illud ſubitionis in locum, que repre- 
ſentatio dicitur, fed jus tranſmittendi futuram ſuc- 


ceſſionem, quaſi. lege delatam — ita ut hoc ipſum 


jus in poſteros, ex primo rege venientes, neceſſariò 


tranſeat, ſed ordine certo; ut primum vocentur, li- 


beri ultimi poſſeſſoris primi gradus, tam qui vivunt, 
quam qui mortui ſunt : tum verò inter viyos & mor- 
zu0s, ratio habeatur, ſexus primum, deinde ætatis. 


Mortuorum jus fi prævaleat, tranſeat ad eos qui ab 
ipſis defocndure, pari rurfum inter pares prærogativa 


ſexus, ac deinceps ætatis, ſalvaque ſemper t tranſmiſ- 
bone e in vivos, vivorum in mortuos. 


4 


liberi ejus deſint, venitur ad alios qui proximi ſunt, 
aut, / viverent, eſſent, ſimili tranſmiſſione, et inter 


| bares in eadem linea obſervato diſcrimine ſexus et 


ætatis, ita ut ob ſexum et ætatem nunguam tranſes- 
tur de linea in lineam. Cui conſequens eſt, ut 


ex filio præferatur filio ex filia, et filia ex fratre filo 
ex ſorore; item filius majoris fratris fratri minori, 


atque ita in ceteris. Hæc eſt ſucceflio regni Caſtilla, 
ad cujus exemplum etiam majoratus jura in eo reg” 
no conſtituta ſunt. Et 5 2g. In lineali ſucceſſione, 
five agnatica . five cognatica, in infinitum admittun- 


tur etiam, qui ab ultimo_ poſſe ſſore-remotiſſims grads 


1 aiflant, dum a primo rege deſcendant, 
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n him, under the ſtyle or character of tutor, either of the clan, or of its true chief- EDWARD T. 
* 4 


thin: ſo when the ſon of a Scottiſh king was, at the time of his father's death, a 


minor, the brother of the deceaſed was aſſumed into the exerciſe of the government, 
I 


not in his own right, but in behalf of his nephew. The title of king was indeed 
given him in Scotland, as well as in many other parts of Europe ; which being in an al- 
moſt continual ſtate of war with their neighbours, thought it proper to have at the 
helm, a perſon capable, of conducting their affairs, and heading them in the field: and 
gave him the auguſt ſtyle of King, as well to ſtrike an awe into the minds of ſubjects 
by a name ſo venerable, and uſeful to engage their obedience, as to command a greater 
reſpect from bordering nations, ever ready to take advantage of a prince's minority. 
But in ſuch caſes, the brother, thus ſubſtituted and dignified, was no more than a fitu- 
lar king; the right of the crown remained all the while veſted in the nephew, the 
true heir : and the titled uncle was conſidered in no other light, than as a tutor of the 
rightful prince, and adminiſtrator of the kingdom; as is demonſtrably. ſhewn in a 
multitude of inſtances, as well with regard to kingdoms, as to dutchies, earldoms, and 
other indiviſible dignities, by the learned Du Freſne, in his Gloſſary, v. HRE DES. 
When brothers indeed had thus got into the adminiſtration of a realm, they were often 
very loth to quit it to the right heir, their nephew, when he came of age, and was 
able to govern of himſelf: and in ſome inſtances, formed deſigns of tranſmitting it to 
their own poſterity, Hence aroſe diſcontents, troubles, civil wars, and an infinite num- 
ber of other miſchiefs to a nation; the true prince was kept out of his right, inſtead 
of being protected in it, which was the original view in that practice: and to guard 
againſt theſe evils, Kenneth III. in an aſſembly of the eſtates of Scotland, took care to 
aboliſh the uſage; to prevent the title of king being ever given to a tutor; to declare, 
agreeable to the antient conſtitution of the kingdom, that the crown deſcended ac- 
cording to the courſe of a lineal ſucceſſion to the next in blood (not in degree, for the 
younger ſon of a king is expreſly poſtponed to a grandſon by the elder) to fix the ad- 
miniſtration always in the true heir's name, though a minor, and the time of his being 
major to the fourteenth year of his age, when he ſhould be at liberty to chooſe his own 
curators, From that time, the title of king was never given to a tutor: and the 
lineal ſucceſſion was regularly continued to the time of the diſpute here related, with- 
out any interruption, but by violence, and in two or three inſtances, which were al- 
ways conſidered as mere uſurpations. : ' | 12288 * 

W1TH regard to the moſt plauſible pretence in Brus's claim, that of his propin- 
quity of degree to the laſt king, it muſt be obſerved, that it was of no weight in king- 
doms which were the inheritance of a family; nor in any caſe, but where a king had 
ſo abſolute a property in his realm, that he could diſpoſe of it, like a perſonal eſtate, as 
he pleaſed ; and particularly, that it could not be pleaded in the caſe of a linea! fuc- 
ceſſion. This laſt, being a ſimple, natural, and certain way of ſucceſſion, depending 
on no accidents or contingencies that might occaſion a variation, as generally ob- 
ſerved of old all over the world, by a neceſſary conſequence of its being planted by 
tribes and families, in which the rights of primogenitute were ever deemed ſacred, and 
the greateſt care was taken in preſerving their genealogies. It was the civil or Roman 
law (adapted and deſigned only for private patrimonies, in a ſtate, where a father had 
an abſolute power, over his children, and in the diſpoſal of his effects and poſſeſſions) 


which, by its fiction of repreſentation, and invention of a propinquity in degree, firſt 


— — 
A. D. 1293. 


brought confuſion and diſputes into the eſtabliſhed: courſe of ſucceſſion; and:furniſhed 


ambitious perſons with pretexts for advancing claims to kingdoms, and other indiviſible 
dignities, to which they had no right by the conſtitution ' of the countries. It 
had anſwered this purpoſe in the two inſtances of | Savoie and Caftille, alledged by 
Brus; where two uncles, ſupported by power, had got the better of their nephews by the 
„„ r 0%; DOGMA af?” 559: 3&5 od at 
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EpwaRD I. elder brother: but the latter of theſe might as well have been urged for a precedent to 
Z bank Juſtify a younger ſon's depoſing his own father, whoſe fondneſs for him had occaſioned 


Pal. Rheni, Lond. 1637. * Thuam His. I. XXI. init. +: Conſult. 386. 


his contributing to the injuſtice done his grand-children; of which the world was & 


ſenſible ' that the ungrateful and unnatural treatment, which Alphonſo X. received from 
his ſon Sancho, was generally thought a judgment of God upon him for that injuſtice, 
They were both contrary to the conſtitutions, the firſt of the German empire*, of 
which Savoie was a fief, the other of Spain, as hath been obſerved in the note out of 
Grotius. This civil law being adopted in ſeveral foreign countries, or at leaſt made uſe 


as an help for the deciding of private cauſes, in points not ſufficiently provided for by 


the municipal laws, was probibly what Brus meant by the law of nature, to which he 
was fond of appealing : but it was with the leſs reaſon, becauſe he was not near enough 
related to the laſt king to be within the degrees, to which it confined the privileges of 
repreſentation, 

THe Code and Digeſt of Fuſtinian had been found at Amalfi, about the middle of the 
foregoing century: and from that time the civil lau had been much in requeſt; 
though the ſtudy of it had been prohibited in England, as well in the laſt reign, as 
at its firſt appearance. The canon law had been formed ſoon after into a body upon 
the ſame plan; and adopted the notions of repreſentation and propinquity of degrees: 
but had in the latter point, for the multiplying of papal diſpenſations, made ſuch an 


alteration, that the firſt and ſecond degree of the canon law were the fecond and third 


of the civil. Theſe laws were the favourite ſtudies of the clergy, and a knowledge in 
them was the ſureſt means of their promotion to thoſe eccleſiaſtical dignities and great 
offices of ſtate, which procured them ſeats in the chief tribunals, the courts of 

and gave them a principal ſhare in the adminiſtration of the affairs of a kingdom, 
They were extremely fond of introducing the maxims of thoſe laws into all countries 
where they bore a ſway ; neglecting no favourable opportunity of carrying their point: 
but all their attempts had hitherto miſcarried in Exgland; nor is there the leaſt reaſon 
to think they had as yet ſucceeded in Scotland. It was the conſtant correſpondence 
between this laſt realm and France, after the league eſtabliſhed between them, in con- 
ſequence of this diſpute for the crown, and the enmity that the claim of a ſuperiority 
occaſioned between the Scots and Engliſh, which made Paris the chief place of edu- 
cation for the Scotch prelates and nobility, and by degrees introduced the civil law into 
Scotland: but yet it never prevailed even there, nor indeed in other parts of Europe 
(where it is received in a more ample manner) ſo as to alter the rights of the crown, or 
the fundamental rules of ſucceſſion. In France, in a great part of which country 
the civil law ſerves for their municipal law, in the cauſes of private men, it never wad 
yet applied to affect the rights and deſcent of the crown: and when Zampini was 
hired by the faction of the houſe of Guiſe, to write for the ſupport of the cardinal 
Charles de Bourbon's pretenſions to that throne, on account of his being uncle to 
3 Henry IV, and conſequently nearer to the laſt king by one degree than his nephew, 
his arguments were exploded, by all men of ſenſe with: the utmoſt indignation. They 
were all clearly confuted by the learned Fr. Hotoman, and had been ſo above 200 years 
before by the famous Baldus + of Perugia; who, as.if he foreſaw what might one day 
become a queſtion, had put this very: caſe of the houſe of Boyrbas, and proved irre- 
fragably, that the head of the eldeſt branch of that line muſt, on the extinction 
of the elder. lines, ſucceed to the crown of France, though not related to the laſt 


king within a thouſand degrees of conſanguinity. That great and admirable man, the 


pteſident De. Tau, obſerves on this occaſion, that no body in reality ever doubted of the 
right of Henry IV; which, had not religion been in the caſe, would never have been 
called in queſtion, The general ſtream of foreign lawyers run into the ſame opinion: 


- 'v Rainaltdi Contin. Baron, A. P. 128 - 4+ dee Ruſdorf*s Vindic. Palatine & Manifeſt. Lud. Com 
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and as nothing can be more abſurd, than to imagine that the fundamental laws and 
cuſtoms of a kingdom, with regard to the ſucceſſion of the crown, ſhould, without 
any formal repeal, be ſet aſide by pretences drawn from the analogy of foreign maxims 
and rules in the caſe of private eſtates, Edward certainly made a very juſt deciſion, in 
favour of Baliol's right to the crown of Scotland. 

Tn E notion he had of his right to the ſuperiority of that kingdom put him upon 
proceeding with leſs equity and moderation upon the ſubject: he reſolved to eſtabliſh 
it with an high hand, and encouraged all appeals from the ſentences of the king of 
Scotland's court, to his own court in England; as the kings of France did the like ap- 
peals from Edward's ſubjects in Guienne. Before he left Newcaſtle, a burgels of Ber- 
wick had lodged before him an appeal from a decree of the judges he had deputed in 
Scotland during the interregnum.; and upon his appointing juſtices to hear it, the new 
king John had, by ſome of his nobility, remonſtrated againſt it, as a breach of his pro- 
miſe to obſerve the laws and cuſtoms of Scotland, and contrary to the privileges of the 
Scots, who were not to be drawn out of their own country, on account of any ſuit 
ariſing within the kingdom. The promiſe here meant was contained in the con- 
vention, agreed on, July 18, A. D. 1290, for the marriage of prince Edward with 
queen Margaret; and it had been made with a faving to Edward's right: it was only 
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a temporary obligation; and as this king ſeemed piqued at the charge, and infiſted that 


he had ſtrictly adhered to all his promiſes, John, with ſome of his chief nobility, ac- 
knowledged he had, and gave him a general releaſe of all his conventions, promiſes, 
and obligations. They were told at the ſame time, that none but himſelf could take 
cogniſance of any complaints againſt the officers he put in, as ſuperior lord of the king- 
dom; and that no temporary promiſe, that expired with the occafion, could reſtrain him 
in the exerciſe of his ſuperiority, or hinder him, either from hearing appeals in England, 
and wherever he pleaſed, or from ſummoning even their king thither. Edward how- 
ever, to quiet their apprehenſions in ſome meaſure ?; gave them a declaration under his 
hand, that whenever the king of Scotland ſhould die, leaving an indiſputed heir, whe- 
ther a minor or not, he had no intention of claiming, either his marriage, or the p6ſ- 
ſeſſion of the realm, or any thing, but that heir's homage, and his own ſuperiority, 
with their appendages. 2 | 


EDWARD went on to receive appeals from Fohn's court, withont diſtinguiſhi ug 


whether the matter of the complaints lay in Lothian and Galloway, or within Scotland 
properly fo called: and as it was a new practice, he made in his court, at the parlia- 


ment after Egfter, 3 ſeveral regulations about the king of Scotland's contumacy in not 


appearing, the penalties thereby incurred, the methods of proceeding arid executing 
ſentences in ſuch appeals. Theſe were now likely to become ordinary, to the no ſmall 
grievance and diſcontent of the Scatiſb nation: nor was Jobn leſs. uneaſy at being ſurn- 
moned to attend at the kings court in England, upon an appeal from a ſentence he 
had given in his own againſt Migaulf, fon of Malcolm late earl of Fife, in relation to 
ſome lands in that eounty. He had been cited to 
to anſwer to this and other appeals: but did not come till that of Micbharimas; and 
then, inſiſting that he was king of Scutland, refuſed, either to make any anſwer tilt he 
had conſulted his parſiament, or to aſk for another day to conſult; which: was offered 


appear in Eaſter and Trinity terms, 


him by the court. He perſiſted ſo obſtinately in this reſolution, that j dgment was go- 


ing to paſs againſt him by default; and among other penalties, three of his principal 
caſtles were, for his contempt of the court, to be ſeized into the king's hands: but 
when the matter came to this extremity; John vouchſafed to petition for'tithe, and 
promiſed to put in his-anſwer at the parliament after Eofter, and act as he ought towards 
Edward; upon which the ſentence was reſpited, by Mazdalf”s conſent. It is very 


probable, that John would not have attended at all, if he had not wanted to get paſ- | 
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ſeſſion of the lands of Tyndale, Penreth, and Soureby in Cumberland, which he claimed 
as next heir of Alexander II, to whom they had been granted to be held of the crown of 
England by him and his heirs kings of Scotland. They were adjudged to him : ang 
upon his ſwearing fealty and doing homage, he had ſeiſin given him thereof, as well ax 
of his ſhare in the honour of Huntingdon. John returned to Scotland full of reſent. 
ment at the indignity, to which he had been forced to ſubmit : and finding the fame 
ſpirit in his nobility, entered ſoon after into a league with France, in hopes of procur. 
ing ſuch aſſiſtance as might enable him to aſſert the independeney of his crown, and 
ſhake off the ſuperiority of England, 

SEA-PORTS in molt parts of Europe enjoyed great privileges; granted them as well 
for the encouragement of commerce, as for the guard of the coaſt, and for having a 
number of ſhips always ready for the ſervice of princes; who did not uſe in thoſe days 
to keep on foot ſtanding navies, any more than ſtanding armies. The inhabitants of 
theſe ports, proud of their wealth, and inſolent in a confidence of their power, having 
in their hands all the maritime force of a nation, were continually quarrelling with one 
another: and taking upon them to right themſelves by force of armes, carried on pira- 
tical wars, ſometimes between one another, ſometimes with neighbouring ſtates ; 
ſeizing veſſels; plundering the goods of merchants, and committing other enormities 
without any commiſſion or warrant from the prince, to whom they were ſubject. 


Hence aroſe numberleſs complaints of depredations and hoſtilities, which as prince 
were unable to prevent, they found it very difficult to redreſs, or to procure a proper 


ſatisfaction to the injured, from a lawleſs body of men, neceſſary to the ſtate in many 
reſpects, but, in a preſumption of their being ſo, affecting a kind of independence, and 
combined together, by their common intereſt in the booty, to prevent a diſcovery of the 
truth of facts, and to avoid making reſtitution, They had got ſuch an habit of rapine, 
and were ſo eager to gratify it, that they flew to armes on the moſt trifling occaſions: 


and ſeized the ſhips of all merchants of other countries, with any of whoſe people they 


chanced to have a difference. The ſeamen of the Cinque Ports and thoſe of Bayonne, 
both, ſubjects of the king of England, had at this time a quarrel with the Flemings”, 
and another with the Spaniards: but on the king's interpoſition, theſe were made up 


in an amicable manner. That which they had with the Normans laſted longer, and 


had worſe conſequences; though it aroſe from an inconſiderable accident. 
Two'ſailors?, the one an Engliſhman, the other a Norman, meeting at a ſpring or 
well near Bayonne to draw water, diſputed about the pitcedence:: and after ſome high 
words, the latter drew a dagger, and ſtruck at the former; who avoiding the blow, 
endeavoured to wreſt the dagger from- him, and in the ſtruggle the Norman, falling 
down, was killed by his own weapon. His countrymen would have revenged his death 
upon the Engliſh ſeaman : but being too weak, made a formal complaint to the king 
of France; who, without examining into the affair, bade them take revenge upon all 
the Engliſh that were concerned in the murder. They attacked ſoon after an Engli/b 


. ſhip paſſing along their coaſt; and grappled with it, carried off one of the crew, and 


upon whoſe complaints, the king ſent Henry de Lacy earl of Lincoln to the court of 


hanged him in ſight of the reſt, at the head of the maſt of their own veſſel: the 
Chronicle of Dunſtaples ſays it was a gentleman of Bayonne; Knighton and M. Weft- 
minſter ſpeak of ſeveral ſo treated. This was followed by taking of ſhips, depre- 
dations, and murders on both ſides +, to the great detriment of the Eng/i/h merchants; 


France, to deſire that ſome method might be agreed on to prevent thaſe outrages. 
Whilſt this nobleman was waiting an anſwer, a fleet of 200 Norman veſſels, ſome 
laden with wine, others with warriors, had, on the Friday before Whitſontide, an en- 


gagement, off the coaſt of Bretagne near St. Mabe, with fixty or eighty ſhips of the 


1 Rymer, ii, 607. * Walſingh. pod. p. 479. P. bogs. + Amal. Trivet. Knighton, ho, 
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prince had been offered a ſhare of the prizes; a tenth being due to the crown by 
cuſtom : but he refuſed to take any part of a booty made in an enterprize, undertaken 
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Cinque Ports and Bayone; but with ſuch ill ſucceſs, that the greateſt part of the fleet Eowar I: 
was taken, and ſome thouſands of their men either killed or drowned. "A. Ay 

Pail1P king of France, irritated by this diſaſter, ſent envoys to demand an imme- 
diate reſtitution of the ſhips, goods, and men, that had been carried into England, it 
Egward expected any favour in the court of France for his affairs of Gaſcogne. This 


A. D. 1293. 


againſt his will, and without his commiſſion. The demand being conſidered in 


council, Richard biſhop of London was ſent to the king of France with an anſwer to 
this effect, < that the king of England had his own court, which was ſubject to none; 
« and if any Frenchmen thought tl. mſelves wronged by his ſubjects, they might ſue 
« there for relief, and he would do them juſtice, and grant them ſafe-conducts; that, 

« jf this method did not pleaſe the king of France, he was ready to agree upon arbi- 
« trators, choſen on both ſides, to make an eſtimate of the damages, and give ſatiſ- 
« faction to the complainants, and would ſubmit to their award, if the other would 
« enter into the like obligation ; that if any thing ſhould occur, too momentous for 
« the arbitrators to determine, he would, upon the ſending of a ſafe- conduct, meet 
« the king of France at any maritime town in his country, to make an amicable end 


« of the affair; and that if none of theſe propoſals were accepted, he was ready to re- 


« fer the matter to the pope, or (as the ſee of Rome was then vacant by the death of 
% Nicholas X.) to the whole college, or to ſome, of the cardinals.” Philip would 
hearken to no expedient, how reaſonable ſoever, for an accommodation: and the biſhop 
of London returned without an anſwer. It was not ſafe for any Engl! iſbman to ſtay in 
France; the ſtudents of this nation were obliged to quit Paris: nor durſt the Cifter- 
tians go over thither, to attend their general chapter at Citeaux in Burgundy. Some 
Triſh veſſels had been arreſted at Calais; and others belonging to Southampton had been 


detained at S“. Valery and Barfleur : this occaſioned orders being ſent, by way of re- 


priſal, to /reland for arreſting there all ſhips of Calais, and to Southampton, for treating 
thoſe of the two other French ports in the ſame manner. It was probably a general 
arreſt of Engliſb and Triſb ſhips in France, which cauſed a more general order being 
| ſent the year following to Ireland, for ſeizing all the goods of French merchants in 
that kingdom. Hoſtilities and depredations went on at ſea, to the diſadvantage of the 
French : though the Engli/h ſuffered in their turn, by the French prohibiting all com- 
merce between the two nations; which cauſed for a time a ſcarcity, and much en- 
hanced the price, of merchandize-in England. The ſeamen of Bayone inſulted Ro- 
chelle, ravaging all the coaſt near it; and Philip ordered the Agenois, Bourdeaux, and 
all the lands belonging to Edward in the Limouſin, Perigort, and Quercy, to be ſeized. 
Theſe orders were eaſily given, but his officers being oppoſed in all places, where they 
attempted to take poſſeſſion, it was: found very difficult to put them in execution: nor 
would it have been practicable, if Philip had not made uſe of a trick, unworthy. of a 
king, or a man of honour, and attended with ſo ſcandalous a breach of faith, as nt 
be a ſlur on his character for ever. 
He cited Edward to appear in his court at Paris, twenty days after Chr: [fondly 3, to 
anſwer for the hoſtilities of his ſubjects, and the demeanour of his miniſters in ene 
this was a previous ſtep to the confiſcation of that country; which this prince, ex- 
pecting Philip would proceed to extremities, had ſent John de St. Folm to defend. 


A. D. 1294. 
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He was however deſirous to prevent a war: and his brother Edmund earl of Lan- 


caſter was more ſo; having large poſſeſſions in Champagne and Brie, by means of his 
marriage with Blanche queen of Navarre, mother to Fane queen of France, and wife 
to Philip. This alliance rendering Edmund a proper perſon to mediate in the diſpute, 
6 de e . Chron, T. Wikes, Kot. Fin. 1K. I. m. 5. and 22 E. bo 1. 3. 1 Rymer, i. 
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full powers were ſent him to treat of an accommodation ; which he entered into with 
more zeal than caution ; queen Jane, and the queen dowager Marie, relict of Phil 


the hardy, uſing their good offices, and being preſent in the whole tranſaction. The 
king of France, pretending that the oppoſition made to the orders of his court by 


Edioard's officers in Guienne was the chief cauſe of his reſentment, infiſted on a re. 


paration of that affront, by having ſome of them delivered to him as hoſtages, and by 
being put in ſeiſin of Saintes, Talmond, Tour non, Puymirol, Penne, and Mont flanguin; 
and then he would revoke the citation, and ſend a ſafe- conduct for Edward to meet 
him at Amiens, on a day to be appointed by agreement. As this ſeiſin was to be 
taken by his putting one or two men into each place, whilſt the ſtrength of the garriſon 
conſiſted of the king of England's ſubjects; and Philip promiſed to reſtore them at 
the requeſt of the two queens, Edmund, conſidering it only as a matter of form, agreed 
to the article: and ſent orders to John St. Fohn, and other officers in Guienne, to de- 
liver thoſe towns, purſuant to the general inſtructions, which Edward had given them, 
for obſerving his directions. Theſe general inſtructions ſeem to have been occaſioned 
by a private treaty ; which was carried on at the ſame time, and concluded, for a mar. 
riage between the king of England and Margaret of France, daughter of the late king 
Philip the hardy; a treaty, in which it was very proper, if not neceſfary, for the queen 
to intervene, and which looked like an effectual means of preventing all differences for 
the future. | 

By the articles of this marriage it was provided, that if Edward had a ſon by Mar- 
garet, that fon ſhould, after his father's death, enjoy Guienne to himſelf and the hein 
of his body; and, if a minor at that time, ſhould be under the guardianſhip of his 


mother: and that in failure of ſuch iſſue, or on the extinction of his race, whenever 


it ſhould happen, that country ſhould revert to the crown of England. Theſe articles 
could not be executed without a new feofment of that dutchy to Edward for life, and 
after his deceaſe to the uſes ſpecified : this rendered it neceflary to put the king of 
France in ſeifin of the whole province, to qualify him for making the feofment. The 
articles of marriage, as well as thoſe of the accommodation, ſigned by the two queens 
and the earl of Lancaſter, being ſent to the king of England, were approved by him: 
and Philip, having promiſed in a ſolemn manner, on the faith of a king, to keep all 
the ſtipulations therein, and cauſed the citation to be publickly revoked in the great 
hall of the palace, Edmund diſpatched orders for the governors of Guienne *, to put him 
in poſſeſſion of all the dutchy, which had been admirably provided for defence. When 
Philip had been fo forty days, it was thought proper to get the two queens to move 
for the feofment and reſtitution of the country, the liberty of ſome hoſtages which had 
been delivered, and the ſafe- conduct for Edward, who had, in expectation of it, kept 
Eafter at Canterbury: but when this demand was made, the king of France told 
Edmund, in the queen's preſence, that he ſhould not be diſturbed, if he received an 
harſh anſwer from his council, becauſe ſome of them were averſe to the conventions, 
and as they were going away, he would immediately after perform all he had promiſed. 
The anſwer of the council was, that they would not reſtore the ſeiſin: and when 


| Eitward had waited ſome time in hopes of a better, Philip ſent the biſhops of Orlean: 
and Tournay to acquaint him, that for his own part, he ſhould always adhere to that 


anſwer, and it would be to no purpoſe to ſpeak to him any more on the ſubject. This 
declaration was followed by another ſtep, which ſufficiently expreſſed Philiß's fim 
refolation of keeping Guienne. He went to the parliament chamber, where cauſes uſe 
to be pleaded: and, though it was above three months and a half after the day fixed 
by the citation for Edward's appearance, ordered him to be called by publick procl- 
mation. This was a ſtrange ſurprize to the king of Englands agents: but it was in 


vain they repreſented, that the citation had been. revoked; that they thought the affur 
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was to be ended amicably, and the advocates, provided to plead the cauſe, were gone Epwaro I» 
away in conſequence of that notion, They ſucceeded no better in deſiring time, till = 
the next day, to conſult Edmund and other counſellors of the king of land: this 

| {mall delay was denied; though never refuſed in the moſt inconſiderable cauſe, and to 
che meaneſt perſons. Edward was pronounced contumacious for not appearing to an- 

1 ſwer the charge againſt him, purſuant to the above-mentioned citation; and judgment 
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_ «was given againſt him by default: but whether, on ſecond thoughts, this ſentence was 
& judged defective, as founded on a citation that had been annulled, Philip, a few days 
after it had been given, iſſued, on Wedneſday, May 19, another citation for Edward, to 

appear at Paris in three weeks after the Chriſimas following. 

Tux king of England had little reaſon, either to truſt himſelf in the power of a 
prince, who had been guilty of ſo ſhameful a breach of faith, or to expect juſtice from 
a court, whoſe proceedings had been fo irregular: he had no hopes of recovering 
Guienne, but by force of armes, and prepared for a war, which ſeemed unavoidable. 
The firſt ſtep, rendered neceſſary by the forms of the age, was a giving back of the 
homage he had made on the footing of former treaties*, for a country now treacher- 
ouſly ſeized by Philip; and which being in its nature conditional, was no longer obli- 
gatory, than whilſt that prince conſidered and treated him as a vaſſal. The next was, 

an apology to the prelates, barons, and communities of Guienne, for his conſigning 

% their obedience and ſervices without their conſent or knowledge: this was done by cir- 

] cular letters ſent to every one in particular, repreſenting the fraudulent manner, in 
* which he had been circumvented by a ſecret treaty, and deſiring their aſſiſtance for the 

4 recovery of the country. This was a very difficult enterprize, as well on account of 
| ; the diſadvantages he lay under in carrying on a war againſt France upon her own con- 

; tinent, and in a quarter ſo remote from England, as Gaſcogne was, as becauſe he was 
no longer maſter of one foot of ground in the province, nor could he expect his forces to 
be admitted into a fingle fortreſs, but what belonged either to a corporation, that had 
been indulged with the privilege of fortifying their town, or to ſome of the nobility, 
upon whoſe affection he could depend. Senfible of the difficulties he had to encoun- 
ter, Edward made it his buſineſs to form alliances with foreign princes, whoſe territories 
lay convenient for attacking France in different quarters, in order to divide her forces : 
but notwithſtanding the great reputation he had abroad, ſuch was the poverty of thoſe 
princes, that it was not to be done without money. | | 

Hr had reaſon elſe to expect a voluntary aſſiſtance from Henry count of Barre, and 

Jabn II. duke of Brabant, who had married his daughters Eleanor and Margaret: but 

the laſt of theſe princes was killed, before the end of the year, by the ſtroke of a lance, e 

in the firſt juſt at a round table, to which, for the ſplendor of his court, and the en- 

couragement of chivalry, knights of all nations had been invited. 3 It coſt him 22, 000 J. 

ſterling to engage Ame count of Savoie, and fome noblemen of Burgundy, to make a 

diverſion in the provinces of France that lay next them; though all their efforts were 

battled by Humbert dauphin of Viemois, who, in confideration of a like ſubſidy, had en- 

tered into Philips ſervice. The league which he made with Adolphus of Naſſau, king 

of the Romans, againſt: France, put him to a much greater experice, fome writers ſay 

100,000, and yet proved of as little uſe, as German alliances had generally done in 

former days; perhaps through the troubles raiſed by Albert of Auſtria (fon of the late 

emperor Rodoſph who having about two years after routed and ſlain Ade/phus in battle, 

fucceeded him in the empire. Nor did he receive any material ſervice from the arch- 

biſhop of Cologne (who promiſed him 1000 well-appointed' horſe, 3 50 of them 

knights) the counts of Gueldres and Catzenellenbogen, or other lords of imperial fiefs, 

probably for want of going over to join them with his own forces, at a general ren- 
dez vous, as he once propoſed. This reſolution ſeems to have been taken in conſe- 
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quence of a ſecret alliance he made with Guy count of Flanders, and in order to an in. 
vaſion of France from that quarter: but his meaſures were broke by Guy's being ar. 
reſted at Paris, whither he had been ſummoned on an appeal to the parliament, 
Theſe were not the onely diſappointments Edward met with: they happened to him 
even in his own country; for when, to increaſe his forces, he had pardoned a great 
number (M. Weſtminſter ſays ſome thouſands) of priſoners, robbers, and other Criminals, 


on condition of their ſerving in Gaſcogne, they all took his pay for ſome time, and de. 


ſerted before the embarkation. His own paſſage was long delayed by contrary winds: 
and when he had waited in vain at Portſmouth, from Midſummer * to the beginning of 
September, he was then hindered by other affairs. 

Tu E vaſt armament he had prepared, and the foreign alliances he had made, could 
not fail of involving the king in immenſe expences: but he ſtood ſo well with his 
ple, and they had fo general an indignation at the fraudulent manner of the French 
getting poſſeſſion of Guienne, that he did not want the neceſſary ſupplies. The mer. 
chants of England, who ſuffered moſt by the war, butt were withal the moſt intereſted 
in bringing it to a ſpeedy concluſion, agreed to a duty on exports, as an aid for the re- 
covery of that country, with which they had great dealings: and granted him for two 
or three years 3, if the war laſted fo long, five marks on every laſt of leather, as much 
upon every ſack of fine wool, and three upon every ſack of other wool and wool-fells, 
exported abroad, The merchants of Ireland were ſubject to this additional duty: but 
out of a particular tenderneſs to them, he ordered the treaſurer and barons of the ex- 
chequer to levy no more on them, than a mark (which was juſt double the old cuſtom) 
for the like quantity of thoſe commodities, whilſt the war continued. A national con- 
vocation of the prelates and clergy repreſented in the manner ſtill obſerved, bei 
called by the king to meet, on September 2 1, at Weſtminſter, granted him, for the Gaf- 
con war, a moiety of all their revenues for one year, to be paid at three payments be- 
fore the Midſummer following. A parliament of Magnates (as the Chronicle of Dun- 


flaple ſays) compoſed of the prelates, lords, and knights of ſhires 5 , meeting at the ſame 


place on November 12, gave him a tenth of all their goods, with ſo much readineſs, 
that the commiſſions for aſſeſſing and levying it, are dated the ſame day: and the king 


| ſet out two days after for Wales; having firſt iſſued other commiſſions for raifing, upon 


the cities, burroughs, and towns of his demeſnes, a fixth part of their moveables. 
Wuar diverted him from going in perſon on the expedition to Gaſcogne, was an 
inſurrection in Wales: and what made him part in ſo much haſte for the laſt of thoſe 
countries, was the news of a body of his forces being defeated by the rebels. The 
chief occaſion of this inſurrection, was the levying of a fifteenth before- mentioned, 
which having been raiſed in England two years ago, the king had applied to his mili- 
tary tenants in Wales for a like grant: and though the Engii/h nobility, that had lands 
there, complied readily with his requeſt, yet the Welſb did not ſubmit to it without dif- 
ficulty. It was a new kind. of tax utterly unknown before in that country: and when 
it came to be raiſed upon the tenants of the great men, it cauſed a general diſcontent 
among them; filling their minds with terrible apprehenſions of future burdens of a 
like nature. Their dread of the king's power made them ſmother their griefs for a 


while: but hearing he was going on an expedition into Gaſcogne, and imagining that 
he would be detained abroad ſome years by his war with France, they ran to armes 


with great fury; and ſeizing Roger de Puleſton, hanged him with ſome others con- 
cetned in levying the ſubſidy. This ſeems to have happened about the middle of 
Fuly, and to have been conſidered, at firſt; as a ſudden commotion of the common 
people; begun, i in an heat . ſome hardſhip they felt i in the Oy without any 
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concert, and not likely to be ſupported : but it ſoon became a ſerious affair, The Welſh, dl vb 


: er the country, burnt and plundered in all quarters, killing 
ML Engliſh and their force ids continually, they eafily found 
33 one Morgan for South-Wales, Maelgun Vaughan for Wejt-Wales, and Madbc, 
* of the laſt Lewellyn, who was ſlain near Buelt, for North-Wales. The firſt 
of theſe, ſaid to be deſcended of the antient lords of Glamorgan, being joined by the 
moſt conſiderable of his countrymen, that were vaſſals to the earl of Glhoucefler, drove 
him entirely out of the country; whilſt Maelgun over-ran all Cardigan and Pembroke 
ſhires. Madoc, taking advantage of a fair at Carnarvon, ſurprized the town, putting 
many Engliſh to the ſword : and ſoon after made himſelf maſter of the caſtle, of that 
of Snowdun, and of all Angleſey, The king, ſeeing the inſurrection become general, 
ſent the earls of Lancaſter and Lincoln, with part of the forces deſigned for | Gaſcogne, 
into Nortb-Wales: but when they had advanced about Martinmas as far as Denbigh, 
they were attacked by the Velſb, and defeated. ' 

Tunis diſaſter made Edward go in perſon, to fave his favourite conqueſt from be- 
ing loſt: his prefence ſoon changed the face of affairs; and the Welſh, though they 
fought with a bravery, which their enemies extol, were beat in every encounter, and 
forced to retire into the mountains of Snowdun ; which they had made the receptacle 
of all their booties, and endeavoured to ſtore with proviſions. ' The king, after keep- 
ing his Chriſtmas at Abercomway, attempting to penetrate further into the country, in a 
ſevere ſeaſon of the year, found himſelf in ſome diſtreſs for a time in point of viduals; 
one of his convoys having been taken. His troops bore this inconvenience with the 
greater patience”, becauſe he refuſed to fare better than any of them: but the reſt of 
his forces coming up, and Angleſey being ſubdued, the Welſb were ſoon after driven out 
of Snowdun, and reduced to the utmoſt extremity. Madboc, retiring from before the 
king, tried his fortune in the marches, and was ſucceſsful in one or two actions: but 
being routed with the loſs of the beſt part of his forces, on the hills near Caurs-caſtle, 
made his ſubmiſſion to Edward*, and was fent priſoner to the Tower of London. The 
reſt of the Welſh gentry, being forced to diſperſe and keep in lurking holes for ſafety, 
had no party left to take, but that of following his example : and the chief of them 
were ſent to different caſtles in England; being there kept confined for fome years, 
whilſt the war with Scotland laſted. Their lands were given to their heirs, upon pro- 
miſes, of making the king what ſatisfaction he pleaſed for the damages he had ſuſtained 
in that rebellion, and of obſerving an exact fidelity for the future; Edward vowing that 
| he would ſhew them no mercy, but extirpate them utterly, if ever they rebelled again, 

He made till a further ſtay in the country, till he had re-edified the town and caſtle 
of Beaumaris, erected ſome other fortreſſes on the ſea-coaſt, and cut down the woods 
in the more inland parts: and then returned in the latter end of July to London; leav- 
ing all Wales in quiet, except Glamorgan. This country was held under the earl of Glou- 
celler, whoſe pride and oppreſſion had rendered him odious to the VWelſp noblemen that 
were his vaſſals: perhaps they thought it an indignity to hold, under a ſubject, lands, 
which had been originally their own property; they vowed never to ſerve him more, 


A. D. 1294 


A. D. 1295 
Vo 


but offered to ſubmit, if they might hold their lands immediately of the crown of Eng- : 


land. The chief of them, with their leader Morgan, being indulged in this reſpect 
(to which the earl's death about this time probably contributed) laid down their armes, 
did homage, and delivered hoſtages for their fidelity. Thus was peace reſtored all over 
Wales; and the people from this time falling by degrees into the Engliſb way of living, 
began to lay up money, and to reliſh the ſweets of induſtry, order, and tranquillity, 
WHEN the king put off his going abroad, till he ſaw an end of the Welſh inſur- 
rection, he ſent over a body of forces to Guienne, under the command of his nephew 
Jol de Bretagne earl of Richmond, whom he conſtituted his lieutenant the 
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ling all the munitions he had provided for its defence, returned home, and been made 


of theſe had powers * to treat and make leagues with the Kings of Arragon and Caftille, 
the count of Fix, and other potentates in the neighbourhood of Gaſcegne e and he 
ſucceeded in his negotiations with them all, in ſome reſpect; particularly with the 
firſt, who had already ſhewed his zeal for Edward's ſervice, by ſending envoys with 
great danger through France into England, to offer his aſſiſtance, Caftrlle was at this 
time under a minority, a circumſtance unfit for a war; yet prince Henry of Ca/tille un- 
dertook to ſend Edward a ſuccour of 2000 horſe: but to balance this reinforcement 
of his enemy, Philip had entered into an alliance with? Fontarabie, St. Sebaſtian, and 
other maritime towns of Bi/caye, and ſome communities in Caſtille. It was probably to 
the merchants of theſe places, that the fifteen Spaniſh ſhips 3, bound for Damme in 
Flanders, and taken near Sandwich by the Cinque Port men, belonged. The Engliſh 
fleet, which tranſported thoſe forces, had failed at Michaelmas from Portſmouth: but 
meeting with contrary winds, was obliged to put into Dartmouth and St. Mal in 
Bretagne; and did not arrive till October 26, at the mouth of the Garonne. As it 
failed up the river, Blaye and Bourg opened their gates: and paſſing by Bourdeaux, 


which was guarded by the conſtable De Nele, landed the forces at Rions; which 


with St. Macaire readily ſubmitted. Theſe places making the Engliſb maſters of the 
Garonne above and below Bourdeaux, as well as of the mouth of the Dordogne, they 
were enabled not only to ſtraiten that city, but to extend their quarters along the 
laſt of thoſe rivers to St. Emilion and Bergerac: being conſiderably re- inforced by the 
lords of Caumont, Fuſſat, Lomagne, Marmande, Amanieu d Albret, Pons de Caſtillo, 
and moſt of the nableſſe of the country*. Jobn de St. Fobn, being detached with a 
party to attack Bayone, took the town on New-year's day: nor did the caſtle hold out 
above a week longer; a conqueſt of great uſe, as well for the convenience of the 
and its being an inlet into Gaſcogne, as to facilitate a conjunction with the count of 
Foix, and the ſuccours expected from Arragon. It was with this laſt view that he 
advanced to Sordes 5, lying on the Gave Bearnots : and took it with ſeveral other towns 
and fortreſſes; his forces growing daily ſtronger by the great number of Gaſcons that 
joined his army. Being maſter of all the country ſouth of that river, he marched to 
S. Sever, ſeated on the Adour in the heart of Gaſcogne, and reputed the capital of the 
province: and took it on the 7 of April. 0 

TI 1s progreſs was chiefly owing either to the affection which the people of the 
country bore to the king of England, or to their averſion to the French government; 
which the conſtable De Neſle ſuſpected fo ſtrongly, that he diſabled himſelf from 
taking the field, by diſperſing his troops into towns, to awe the inhabitants, and pre- 
vent their detection to the Eng/iſh, The fame reaſon made him ſtay in Botrdeaux, 


till Charles count of Yaleis, brother to the king of France, and the chief promoter of 


the war, advancing with a great army, had inveſted Rions: and then he marched out 
with a party to ſtraiten the place on the ſouth ſide of the river. This was done by 


bis taking of Podemſac after a week's ſiege; which was attended with other advantages, 
through Fobn Giffard the governor's having made a capitulation only for the Engli/h, 


when he agreed to ſurrender. About fifty or ſixty Gafcons found in the place, being 
ſhamefully left to the mercy of the enemy, were all hanged, as rebels to the ſuperiout 
lord of Guienne, by the orders of Charles de Valcis, before the walls of Rions, in fight 
of the inhabitants. John de Bretagne and Robert de Tibetot. were in this laſt place, 
with 300 horſe and ſome thouſands of foot: and whether they did not think it tenable 
after the loſs of the other, which lay over-againſt it beyond the Garonne, or were ap- 
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dme ill effect from the diſcontents of the Gaſcoms, enraged at the death Epwarp I. 
2 ö they reſolved to ſend their horſes to Bourg, and retire themſelves 7 
chither, on board their ſhips, down the river. Whether they were ſo precipitate in 
executing this reſolution, that the Ga/con ſoldiers and inhabitants fell upon them in 
their rage at being deſerted, or whether a ſedition raiſed by theit own foot, on occafion 
of the trials, of Giffard for his ſhatneful capitulation, and of | ſome of their own on- 
fades for other crimes, by a court- martial, interrupted them in the execution of their 
deſign, and hindered their embarking, a terrible confuſion | enſued. Charles, aſlaulting 
the town in the midſt of this diſorder, eaſily took it, with thirteen Engliſh knights, 
and thirty-three gentlemen); who either diſdained, ot had not time to get on ſhip- 
board: and the caſtle, ſurrendering immediately without making any reſiſtance, was 
demoliſhed. | | 
Tx 1s diſaſter happened the ſame day that S. Sever was taken: and ſeemed to be 

balanced by the acquiſition of a place, which ſerved to cover the beſt part of Gaſcogne. 
The count of Valois, expecting to recover it with as much eaſe as he had taken Rions, 
marched thither with an army, too numerous for Jobn de Sf, Folm to oppoſe: but this 
general took care to put Hugh de Vere, ſon to Robert earl of Oxford, with a good body 
of foot and 200 horſe into the place, before he retired with the reſt of his forces to- 
wards Bayone. Hugh acquitted himſelf of his charge, like a brave, wiſe, and expe+ 

' rienced officer: and made ſo noble a defence, that the French army was in a mannet 
ruined before the place, either by the vaſt ſlaughter of their men in numberleſs unſuc- 
ceſsful aſſaults, or by diſtempers ariſing from the continual fatigues of the fiege, and 
the exceſſive heats of the ſummer. Nothing eould make him hearken to a capitu- 
lation, but the want of victuals : and when, after holding out a quarter of a year, fa- 
mine put him under a neceſſity of ſurrendering, he inſiſted on being allowed a fort- 
night, for ſending an account of his diſtreſs to Bayowez and if not relieved within that 
time, promiſed to give up the town, on an indemnity for the inhabitants, and liberty fot 
himſelf and his garriſon to retire with their baggage, horſes, armes, and all the marks 

of honour, Charles, glad at any rate to get poſſefiion of the place for the ſaving of his 
reputation, agreed readily to the conditions; which, no relief appearing, were duely exe- 
cuted : and he retired into France with the ſhattered remains of his forces, unfit for any 
further enterprize. He had left a good number of troops in garriſon, and ſupplied 
them with plenty of proviſions : but it is a difficult matter to defend a large town, 
when the inhabitants are diſaffected; S. Sever, which had coſt ſo much blood, was, in 
a few days after his departure, retaken by the Engli/h, and all the fruits of his expe- 
dition blaſted. | Is B's Tian) 

Tux French in the mean time ſuffered much from the piratical wat carried on at ſea; 
the ſeamen of the Cinque Ports, and other maritime towns in England, taking aband- 
ance of their ſhips, and putting to death all that they found aboatd. They had nb 

_ commiſſton for theſe hoſtilities, though the king at firft left them to act as they pleaſed : | 
but whether he miſliked their cruelty, or had a mind to render their haval fotce mort 2 
aſeful, by bringing them to ſome order in their proceedings, it is the firſt time that we = 
read in hiſtory of thoſe regulations, in the diſtribution of the Enꝝliſu navy, and the af- 
fignment of particular diſtticts to admitals, which were aftet wards obſtt ved, particu- 
lary in the reign of his grandſon. He fitted out a fleet of his own ſhips to guard the 
ſeas: and dividing it into three ſquadrons 2, gave one of them to ohn de Boutetourt, 
whom he conſtituted adrniral from the mouth of the Dames to the north of England, 
putting the ſhips of Lurmoutb, Dumuich, and other ports on that tract of coaſt under 
his command. . de Zoybourne, appointed admiral from the Thames ſouthward to 
Portſmouth, had the fleet of the Cinque Ports added to his ſquadrotr:- and the thru 
was put under an Jrifþ nobleman, who commanded. with the ſame authority all the 
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ſhips of the ports; that lay in the weſt of England, or were ſupplied by Ireland. Of 


theſe ſquadrons, that of Yarmouth was the moſt active: and did infinite miſchief to the 


enemy; landing parties in ſeveral places on the coaſt of Normandie; putting all 
met to the ſword; carrying off, great ſpoils; burning Cherbourg with other towns. 
and ravaging all the adjacent country. To revenge theſe inſults, the. king of Prax: 
fitted out a fleet of 300 great ſhips, and ſent Matthew de Montmorency and Joby 4 
Harcourt with a ſquadron to infeſt the Engliſb coaſts: but theſe. found them too well 
to venture on a deſcent, except at Dover; where they ſurprized the town 
night, in the beginning of Auguſt. This proved of no great advantage to the French, 


not having time to fortify the place, or to carry off their plunder, through the country 


riſing and coming upon them in ſuch numbers, that ſetting fire to the town in an 
hurry, they fled to their ſhips , leaving abundance of their men hehind, befides 5000 


| Main either in the action, or in the purſuit. The deſign; of the French was, to get 


poſſeſſion of ſome place on the coaſt, that lay convenient for the landing of an army, 

which Philip had equipped a great navy to tranſport: and being diſappointed in this 

attempt, one of his beſt galleys, with 300 choice warriours on board, was employed to 

coaſt along the ſhore of Kent, and diſcover the fitteſt place for a deſcent. This veſſe, 

perhaps for want of knowing the tydes, ran aground on the ſands near Hythe, and 

being attacked in that helpleſs condition, was taken, and all that were on board de- 

ſtroyed: theſe were preludes to the execution of an enterprize, which Philip had 
formed for an invaſion of England. 24 

_ Hg was encouraged to it by a league offenſive and defenſive, which he had made 

with Scotland, and which was to be cemented by a marriage between his niece Jane, 

daughter of Charles de Valais, and Edward ſon to Fobn Baliol. Jobn had been ſoured 
by a continual repetition of ſummons to attend appeals from his judicature to the 
king's court in England; among which there was one, that greatly affected the ſecu- 


 rityof his realm, being made by Anthony Beck, who claimed Berwick and Hadingim, 


as belonging to his ſee of Durham, It was the common intereſt of the nation to op- 
poſe ſuch appeals, and to get rid of the ſuperiority of Eng/and : but as this was im- 


practicable, whilſt there were any diviſions in the kingdom, all whoſe united ſtrength 


was ſcarce ſufficient for the purpoſe, John, perhaps put upon it by ſome of the Brucean 
faction, who wanted to involve him in troubles, was perſuaded to allow a committee 
of twelve perſons, four out of each order of the prelates, barons, and gentlemen, to be 
appointed as a ſtanding council to concert meaſures for thoſe. ends, and to adviſe him 
in the adminiſtration of the kingdom, This council, whoſe power was like that of 
the Spartan Ephori, put him upon applying to France for aſſiſtance: and the hiſhops 
of St. Andrews and Dunkeld, Yohn de Soules, and Ingelram d Humfranville +, were ſent 
in the beginning of Fuly to Paris. Their negotiation produced the league abaye- 


mentioned; which was to be confirmed by the eſtates and communities of Scotland. 
The articles thereof obliged John to aſſiſt France with all his force in the preſent war, 
and to invade England, when Philip (who on his part entered into the like engage- 


ments) thought ſuch a diverſion neceſſary ;. neither of them being, without the con- 
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_.. SCOTLAND. was not the onely place from whence Philip expected aſſiſtance in he 


intended invaſion of England. He had, by a ſubſidy of 30, ooo J. ſterling, engaged 
Eric king of Norway (who perhaps reſented the rejecting of his pretenſions to Scotland) 
in a treaty, to furniſh him 5 with 200 galleys, 100 tranſports, and 50,000 land-forces, 
for four months. every year, as long as the war with England laſted: but whether 
Philip (who, beſides the extraordinary taxes of the hundreth and fiftieth pennies. lad 
on his people, had been forced to debaſe his coin to raiſe money). neglected to advance 
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the ſubſidy, or Eric was not able to provide ſuch an armament, this project failed, as Epwarp I. 


well as another now to be related, There was among the Engliſi knights, taken at 
Rions, and ſent priſoners to Paris", one Thomas de Turbeville, poſſeſſed of a good 
eſtate in Glamorgan, and deſcended from one of the twelve adventurers, tRat had 


joined with Robert Fitz Hamon in the conqueſt of that country. The previt of 


Paris, having this man in his cuſtody, tempted him by the promiſe of a large ſum of 
money, and 100/. ſterling a year in lands of inheritance, to raiſe a new inſurrection in 
Wales; which Thomas readily undertook. The French had ſeen how the late rifing in 
that country had hindered Edward's expedition into Ga/cogne : and expected mighty 

matters from another; when ſeconded at the ſame time by an invaſion of the Scots in 
| the north, and by an army of their own, landed in a different part of England. Thomas 
was hereupon releaſed: and leaving two of his ſons as hoſtages for the performance of 
what he had undertaken, came to London; pretending that he had made his eſcape 
out of priſon, and had diſcovered the ſecrets and weakneſs of France in various parti- 
culars. He told his ſtory fo plauſibly, that he was admitted to ſeveral conferences with 
the king and his miniſters : and one part of his ſcheme being to betray the Engli/h 
fleet into the hands of the French, he was in hopes that his confident pretences of 


wut 
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knowing the fitteſt places for a deſcent in that country, would either procure him the 


wardenſhip of the Cinque Ports, or get the fleet put under his command. Whether 
Edward, a prince of great knowledge and admirable judgment, ſaw the vanity of his 
pretences and undertakings, or had any other reaſon to ſuſpect the man's fidelity, he 
did not care to truſt him with a command of fuch importance: but Thomas having, 


in diſcourſe with the miniſters, had opportunities of learning ſeveral things relating to 


the king's meaſures, and the ſtate of affairs in England, ſent intelligence thereof to the 
previt, with an account of what he had done towards the execution of his engage- 
ment. In one of his letters, he had deſired the deſcent might be deferred, till after 
the carls of Lancaſter and Lincoln were failed with a great body of troops then pre- 
paring, for Gaſcogne ; by whoſe departure the realm would be left in a manner naked 
and defenceleſs. The ſecretary employed in writing it, fearing to be involved in the 
guilt and puniſhment of treaſon, gave notice thereof to the king ; diſcovering at the 
ſame time all he knew of the contents of his former letters, and of the tenour of the 
conſpiracy, This letter being intercepted in the beginning of Ofober, Turbeville was 
ſeized: and confeſſing all the deſign, was drawn, and hanged for high treaſon. 

Tue king, fully apprized of the French deſigns, thought it proper to be prepared 
againſt them, by getting a large ſupply from his parliament. With this view he ſum- 
moned one to meet, on the Sunday after Martinmas, at Weſtminſter : and as this is the 
firſt time, that we find any writs iſſued for the repreſentation, of cities and burroughs, 


Conſlitution 
of the king's 
council in par- 
hamenr. 


. which hath fince grown into a cuſtom, it is the fitteſt place for an enquiry into the an- 


tient conſtitution of parliaments, This hath been the ſubje& of various controverſies, 
which have ariſen from the want of a due attention to the diction of the age, in which 
an antient writer lives, and from the indeterminate and general expreſſions uſed by the 


compilers of our old chronicles, when they have occaſion to mention thoſe aſſemblies. 


| Theſe diſputes might probably have been prevented, had writers been pleaſed to con- 

ſider, that when words have various ſignifications, their true ſenſe is not to be known 
by the bare term and its etymological import; that it is the ſubje& matter, the com- 
mon uſage of ſuch words in the times to which they refer, and others with which 
they are joined in conſtruction, that muſt determine their true meaning ; and that no 


ſolid argument can be formed upon doubtful phraſes, and general expreſſions. The 


word parliament, in its general ſenſe, is of the ſame import as collogutum in Latin, a 
conference or conſultation in Engliſh. It was never uſed here in any caſe, except for 


: 17 72 Chron, -Dunſlaple. Amal. Trive. ' * Chron, Abingdon. Walt. Hemingford, Hift 
Vor. II. P p p the 
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22 of hundreds, till the twenty- eighth year of Henry III, when the calloquium between 


Jobn and the barons at Runimede is ſo called: but as words do not eaſily loſe the ge- 
neral ſiqnification, which they have originally, there was a long interval of time, be. 
fore it came to be uſed in that reſtrained ſenſe, which appropriates it to that repre. 
ſentative body of the nation, which in foreign countries is called a diet, or aſſembly ; 
eftates, The Monkiſh writers generally term it a council, with the addition of ſome 
epithet, as great, common, or general, and in ſome inſtances call it a council of the Ring- 
dom; the laſt whereof ſufficiently explains their meaning, though it doth not inſtru ys 
how it was conſtituted. At other times they call it the &ing's court ; for when our Saxy 
and Norman princes, like all others in Europe, ſat in perſon to hear cauſes, and receive 
the complaints of their ſubjects, though they were always aſſiſted by their ordina 
council in ſuch caſes, yet they choſe to exerciſe their judicature chietly, when they 
were attended by their prelates and nobility, aſſembled to conſult about the weighty 
affairs of the nation. Such of the prelates and noblemen as were preſent, always ſat in 
this court as the peers of France may do, when they pleaſe, in the parliament of Paris, 
to which, in all cauſes of peers, it was neceſſary to ſummon them particularly: but 
they were not the onely conſtituent members thereof; our kings being conſtantly aſ- 
ſiſted likewiſe by their council and judges, as the kings of France were in their court; 
which uſed to receive and determine appeals from the judicatories of Guienne, and 
other fiefs of that crown, and being by Philip le Bel, in A. D. 1302, rendered ſeden- 
tary at Paris, aſſumed then, if not before, the denomination of a parliament. 

LoRD Clarendon, treating of the great council of peers called by king Charles I, at 
York, ſpeaks of it as an old invention, that had not been practiſed for many years: but 
it may well be doubted, whether there ever was ſuch an one before, compoſed only 
of the lay-peers; all which, he ſuppoſeth, had a right to fit in ſuch a great council, 
There was indeed an extraordinary council called formerly by our kings, particularly 
by Edward III, and known by the name of a great council: but the members thereof 
were /uch of the lords, knights of ſhires, commons, merchants, and others, as the king 
was pleaſed to ſummon to it by ſpecial writs ; ſo that it was not confined to the lords 
alone, nor had any particular lord a right to ſuch ſummons. Thus when the com- 
mons had granted Edward III, in his 45 year 3, the ſum of 50, ooo J. to be raiſed by 
a fixed rate of 225. 3 d. upon each pariſh in the kingdom, and this rate was found too 
little to raiſe it, a great council was called to alter the rate; and the writs for calling it 


are ſtill in being. After that to the archbiſhop, it is ſaid, that the like writs are di- 


rected to ſome biſhops and abbots underwritten ; and after that to the earl of Arundel, 
it is added, that the like writs were directed to certain earls and barons, whoſe names 
are there mentioned: and then follow the ſummons for one knight of each county, one 
citizen, and one burgeſs particularly named by the king; all of them ſuch as had fat 
in the laſt parliament. The ſame method of calling only ſome of the lords 5 was 


taken in all the great councils of that king's reign: and in that of his ſucceſſor, when, 


upon the news of the conqueſt of Flanders, Richard II. ſummoned a great ccuncil, 
it is ſaid, there were in it a great part of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and a great 
number of the moſt conſiderable knights of the realm, &c. But theſe great councils 
were extraordinary aſſemblies, ſummoned very rarely, and only on particular occaſions: 


: Prynne's Parliament regiſter, p. 567. like in thoſe of 12 Sept. 16 E. III. and 20 No 

2 Rymer, iv. 100. Kot. Parl. 45 E. III. in the ſame year, and in that of 21 E. III. there 
n. 6. 9. 10. 11. 4 Clauſ. 45 E. III. m. 29. d. were only twenty-one of all ſorts. The learned 

Thus in the great council, 13 Febr. E. III. and indefatigable Mr. Willis ſhews in his Notitid 
there were only five earls and eleven barons; in Parliamentaria, what merchants and comimoners 
that 14 04. 14 E. III. there were but twenty-four were ſummoned to theſe great councils, 
biſhops, abbots, earls, and barons; in that of 12 6 Rot. Parl. 6 K. II. p. 2. n. 3. 


July, 15 E. III. only twenty-ſix of all ſorts; the our 
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our kings had however two ordinary councils, both in ſome caſes ſtyled great councils, 
and both parliamentary; which may for diſtinction's lake be termed, one, the King's 
council in parliament, the other, the ſupreme council of parliament, MH 

Fox explaining the former, it may be proper to obſerve, that when king Alfred ſat 
almoſt daily in his court, to receive the complaints of his ſubjects, and hear their cauſes, 
he was ſtill aſſiſted by his judges: ſuch ſeems to be the meaning of the word Sapi- 
mntes*, uſed by Aſerius Menevenſis, to which the phraſe ſtill in uſe, the ſages of the 
Jaw, exactly correſponds. ' This writer adds, that when that excellent prince came to 
reviſe the cauſes, that been heard and adjudged in his abſence (for which he had 


abundant occaſion, the people being ſcarce ever ſatisfied but with his judgment) he 


wondered at the ignorance of his earls and other miniſters : and ordered them, either 
to quit their places of judicature, or apply themſelves to the ſtudy Sapientiæ, not of 
wiſdom or knowledge in general, but of the law, which was particularly neceſſary to 
qualify them for the due diſcharge of their offices. Hence it appears, that the judges 
(who were then generally men of quality) fat in the king's court in the Saxon times, 
as well as the prime nobility: and it is further remarkable from the laws of thoſe 
princes before the conqueſt, that they affiſted them likewiſe in council, when they con- 
ſidered of making laws in any of their parliamentary aſſemblies. Their ſitting in that 
court proved of great uſe in a caſe, related by gulf, of one Adelnotb, a litigious 
nobleman, who had ſeized a parcel of land belonging to the abbey of Malmeſbury; for 
when king Edgar heard the cauſe in his court, all the quirks and. ſubtleties of the de- 
fendant's pleadings were ſo clearly detected by the king's ſapientes or judges, that the 
land was reſtored to the monaſtery. Tt was to this court, that in the reign of Erhelred, 
the regiſter of Abingdon ſays, Ethehwolf appealed againſt earl Leof#ic from the county- 
court, and that, as Ailred of Reval fays*, queen Edgyva appealed againſt earl Gogo ; 
the king, when he heard the cauſe, being attended by his chief nobility and judges. 
The molt ſolemn times of this court's fitting, during the reigns of our Saxon kings, 
were at the three great feſtivals of Eaſter, Whitſunday, and Chriſtmas, when they were 
attended of courſe by their prelates and nobility: and the fame method was continued 
after the conqueſt ; our Norman princes being alike attended at thoſe feſtivals, till the 
time of Johns, when the turbulent and over-potent lords diſcontinued their atten- 
dance, As thoſe times, being ſtated, were univerſally known, and Wincheſter, We/t- 
minſter, and Glouceſter had. been fixed by William the Conqueror, for the places of meet- 
ing at thoſe ſeaſons, there was no manner of occafion for any particular ſummons, as 
long as thoſe times and places continued ſo fixed: but they became neceſſary after- 
wards, when both theſe depended on the uncertain pleaſure of the ſovereign. 

Taz cuſtoms of the Normans, as well as of the French and other nations that came 
from Germany, were in a great meaſure the ſame. The Conqueror, who had his ducal 
court in Normandie, had alſo his royal court in England, and two of his ſucceſſors 
Henry I, and II, are particularly celebrated by hiſtorians for the regularity of their hold- 
ing it, and their aſſiduity in hearing cauſes in their own perſons. Bra&on+ {peaks of 
this court, as held in the royal palace; as the proper judicatory, for determining cauſes 
of the king and other privileged perſons and bodies, which could not be tried any 
where elſe; as correcting the errors of other tribunals and juſtices, by the advice of 
thoſe capital juſtices that fat in it, and were conſtantly reſident about the king's perſon. 


Tis in this ſenſe that the word is taken b 
Hotoman and Calvin author of the Lexicon Furidi- to Slate's petition, Rot. Parl. 2 E. III. and the earl 
cum, fo in Cujacius de Feudis, I. i. tit. 17. per lau- of Oxford's in Parl. 4 E.1IIL n. 73. 
damentum ſapientum, i. e. conſilio Juri ſperitorum; | 
lo in the Grand Cuſtumier of Normandie, c. ix. the Vita Edw. Conf. 
Judges are called ſaiges homes: and in the old Re- 


| Sir Robert Cotton's Diſcour e of the Sovereign's 
ier of Writs, Ed. 1531. fol. 9. vide opinionem perſon required in Parliament. 1 1155 ili. C. Vil. 
ſapientum et juriſperitorum, Cc. They are called n. 2. and c. i. n. . | , 
| 2 Fleta 


y ſapientes or les ſages de concilio regis, in the anſwers 


* Congregatis principibus. & ſapientibus Angliz. 
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Fleta ſays *, that the king's juſtices, as well of the laity as clergy, fat in this court; 

which took cogniſance as well of all criminal matters and breaches of the peace, a8 0 
all appeals and writs, wherein were the words ubicunque fuerimus in Anglid ; and thy 
errors in the proceedings and decrees of other courts, could not be corrected but in 
this, by the juſticiaries that ſat therein, upon appeals before the king bimſelf and jj, 
—_— or by commiſſioners of oyer, ſpecially deputed for that purpoſe, Theſe appeals 
(as appears from the printed hiſtories of monks, and the manuſcript regiſters of alley 
in which great care is taken to perpetuate accounts of the law ſuits of monaſteries 

were made, either to the king wherever be was in England, or to the king and his coun. 

cil in parliament, This latter form was uſed, when on account, either of the im- 
portance of the matter *, or the difficulty of a deciſion, or perhaps of the dignity of 
his own perſon, and his imtereſt among the nobility, the appellant conceived it 

to have his cauſe tried in the king's court, when it was fulleit, by reaſon of the lords 
(who ſat in it ex debito juſtitiæ, and as counſellors born) being all obliged to attend in 
parliament. The moſt antient form of this kind that appears in our law-books, is in 
the Regiſter of Writs 3, directed to the ſheriff of Bri/fol, which, reciting errors, orders 
him to ſummon the parties to be before the &ing and bis council in the next parliament, 
to receive the decifion which the king's court of parliament ſhould make in the cauſe: 

and the judgment given in parliament on a writ of error, is uſually, through the reigns 
of Edward I, II, and III, thus entered: Videtur concilio regis, quod, &c. as may be 
ſeen in Ryley's Placita parliamentaria. The proper ſtyle of this council ſeems to have 
been the great council; the ſame as belongs to-one of the branches of the parliament of 
Paris, in which the peers fit when they pleaſe: it is ſo called in the titles put before their 
anſwers to the petitions 4, and in ſeveral of their anſwers 5, inſerted in the Rolls of the 
parliament in the eighth of Edward II. Whether it was given them at other times, or 
only in that of parliament, when a great number of the barons fat in it (as ſome of their 
anſyers are ſaid to be made per commune concilium +, et per totum concilium 7, to expreb 
the unanimity of their ſentence) is not material enough for a particular enquiry, 

IT is of more conſequence to examine of what perſons this council was compoſed ; 
and whether it was a diſtin& body from that of parliament, and from the lords and 
commons of either houſe: and that it was fo, appears from the whole tenour of their 
proceedings, as printed by Ryley from the records of the Tower. Some paſſages, point- 
ing out this diſtinction more clearly than others, ſeem not improper to be mentioned; 
ſuch are thoſe, in which the king's council declare, they can give no relief in a caſe?, 
unleſs a new law be made; and others, wherein the commons were diſmiſſed, and an 
end put to the parliamentꝰ, yet the lords ſtaid behind, to aſſiſt in the great council, 
which continued its ſittings afterwards till the buſineſs before it was diſpatched, and all 
the petitions anſwered. But nothing  ſhews it more expreſly to be a ſeparate body 
from either or both houſes of parliament, than the petitions preſented to the king 


and his council, ſometimes 10 % the commons, ſometimes by the lords, and 


Lib: ii. c. ii. n. 5. 

2 Communia de Tam. Trin. 28 E.1. penes Re- 
memoratorem regis in Scaccario, Cantebr. 
ward ſhewed to the treaſurer, barons, and the king's 
council, that the biſhop of Eh claimed a liberty, 
that none of the king's miniſters ſhould exerciſe 
their office within the iſle: this relating to a right 
of the crown, Theſaurario et aliis de concilio regis 
ibi præſentibus viſum fuit, quod diſcuſſio ſuper nego- 
tio prædicto habeatur in parlamento coram rege et 


concilio ſuo, et non alibi; and accordingly the mat- 


ter was 1 3 to the next parliament. 


. 14 Rot. Parl. 8 E. II. n. 3. 34. 
43- 42. 49. Jo. 63. 68. 74. 82. 83. 89. 
112. 116. 266. N. 4232. N. 68 


Here- 


5 Thus in Rot. Parl. 4E. III. Roger Mauduit 
petitioning the #ing and his council for a Niſi prius to 
try an iſſue from the counties of York and Northun- 
berland in one place, was anſwered, that it could 
not be granted without a new law. The anſwer to 
the petition of Elizabeth, wife of Fobn de Pabenhan, 
is to the ſame effect: and in Rot. Parl. 8 E. Ill. 
n. 44. Lucas de Burg is anſwered in the ſame man- 


9 Rot. Parl. 6 E. III. n. 11. and n. 5. Par. 
2 III. and 18 E. III. and 45 E. III. n. 8. and 
7 E. III. 8 and Parl. 1 K. II. n. 137. 

I. 


25 Parl. 33 ſee Ryley, p. 241. 
N. 3. 12. 13. 53. I EP 
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council, upon which the council gave the proper orders; one from the great lords of 
England, the prelates, earls, and barons, who held their baronies of the kt ng in capite ; 
and another, in which, though it runs only in the name of the archbi/hops, biſhops, 
earls, and barons, the commons appear, by the anſwer of the council, and the king's 
writs iſſued, purſuant to their requeſt, after the ſeſſion was over, to have likewiſe been 
a party; fo that it was an act of the whole parliament. There are the like petitions 
to the king and his council, from the nobility, as well as from both lords and com- 
mons in the parliaments of the 140 and 180 years of the ſame king, and there cannot 
well be a greater abſurdity than to imagine, that theſe venerable bodies of men would 
petition themſelves. The old Natura Brevium certainly conſidered them as diſtinct 
judicatures, when it ſays*, that in caſe of an erroneous judgment in the king's bench, 
it might be reverſed by the parliament, or by the great council, upon a petition to 
either: and as they were different bodies, they had different 3 places aſſigned for their 
ſittings in the royal palace at Weſtminſter; which (Sir Robert Cotton“ obſerves) was, 
before the fire, in the 177 of Henry VII, provided with convenient rooms for the hear- 
ing of all cauſes. But though this great council uſually fat in what was called the 
council chamber, lying near the great chamber of the parliament, yet it was held ſome- 
times in places, where it cannot be conceived that either houſe of parliament ever 
fat ; particularly in the houſe of Ortho de Grandiſon. It may be obſerved further, 
that in thoſe times there was no previous oath taken by the lords or commons to 
qualify them for fitting in parliament; yet as the law of England was very ſtrict in 
exacting oaths from all perſons employed in any poſts of judicature, there was one 
taken by every body, that was admitted to a ſeat in this council of the king in parliament. 
Were this rule to be diſpenſed with in any caſe, it might be expected in favour of the 
lords, who, by a ſort of birth-right, fat in that court ; yet they were obliged to give 
the ſame ſecurity for their due adminiſtration of juſtice: and when Henry de Beaumont, 
a peer of the realm, who owed a great eſtate, beſides his honours, to the bounty of 
Edward J and II, rebelled againſt the latter, it is urged in order to exaggerate his in- 
gratitude and infidelity, that he had been falſe to both the oaths he had taken, 5 one in 
the capacity of a privy counſellor, the other as a member of the great council. 

THEsE things ſufficiently proving, that the great council, or the king's council in 
parliament, was a ſeparate body from the parliament itſelf, or what may be termed the 
ſupreme council of parliament, it ſtill remains to ſhew, who were the conſtituent mem- 
bers of the former, It is not natural to think that the lords of the king's ordinary 
(now called the privy) council, though defigned rather for ſtate affairs, than matters of 
judicature, ſhould be excluded from it?; they evidently appear to be a conſiderable 
part thereof: and there can be as little doubt made of the prelates, earls, and barons 8, 
whenever they had opportunities of attending. It appears likewiſe from the records of 


N. 35. 36. N. 37. the archbiſhops, biſhops, earls, 
barons, and others of the community of our realm — 
querelam archiepiſcoporum, epiſcoporum, comitum, 
baronum, et aliorum de communitate regni noftri per 
petitionem coram nobis, et concilio noſtro exhibitam. 
Rot. Parl. 14 E. II. printed in Ryley, p-. 425. 
A noſtre ſeigneur le Roy, et a ſon Conſeil mon- 
ſtrent les erceveſques, eveſques, prelats, counts, et 
barons, et les autres grants ſeigneurs ; and in Rot. 
Parl. 14 E. II. m. 3. d. Sciatis, quod cum inter alia 
que prælati, proceres, magnates, et communitates 
regni noſtri in parlamento noſtro apud Weſtminſter 
in Octabis S. Hilarii proximi præteritis habito, per 
Petitiones ſuas coram nobis et concilio no/tro exhibitas 
ſupplicatam, &c.— So in Parl. 18 E. II. printed by 


Ryley, p. 619. the commons join with the lords in 
Vo I. II 


the like petition. A noſtre ſeigneur le roy, et à ſon 
conſeil monſtrent Ferceveſques, eveſques, prelats, 
counts, barons, et autres gentz de la Communaute 
d*Angleterre, &c, <a 1 

Edit. 1572, p. 17. 

3 Memorand. Quod Johannes archiepiſcopus 
Eborum duo magna ſigilla regis, viz. unum de auro, 
et aliud de argento regi in camera ſua vocata Le 
counſeil chambre prope magnam cameram parlamenti 
apud Weſtminſter, liberavit. Clauſ. 10 H. VI. 
m.8, d. See alſo Clauſ. 28 H. VI. n. 7. d. 

+ Diſc. of the Sovereigne's preſence in parl. 

5 Ryley, p. 87. o Clauſe. 16 E. II. . 5. d. 

7 Ryley, p. 644. Parl. 20 E. I. and 36 E. III. 
5 See Conſtitutions of Clarend /n. 
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There are in the Rolls of parliament in the EpwARD I. 


eighth of Edward II. four petitions of the commons of England to the king and his I D295. 
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| EnwarD J. their procecdings, from the committees, which the king appointed for receiving and 
N 1 hearing of petitions (which were preſented, to the number of 200 or 300 in a te 
when the parliament met) and from the ſummons printed by Dugdale, that the chin. 
| cellor of England, the treaſurer, chancellor, and barons of the exchequer ?, the juſtices 
of both benches, thoſe of the foreſt, the eight at that time appointed for aſſizes, the 
juſtices itinerant (who ſeem to have been more numerous) the maſters of the rolls and 
wardrobe, and the two eſcheators on this fide, and beyond, Trent, were the ord; 
members of this council of the king in parliament. The writs, by which they were 
ſummoned to attend there, ſhew clearly, that they were called, only to give their ad. 
vice, and not to treat of thoſe important affairs of the realm; the conſideration whereof 
was the proper buſineſs of a parliament, and is conſtantly aſſigned as the reaſon of its 
meeting. 

As to the conſtitution of the parliament of England, there is no doubt but in the 
Saxon times it 'was compoſed only of the prelates and nobility ; this laſt word bei 
taken in its antient ſenſe, ſo as to anſwer to the French term nobleſſe, and to compre. 
hend gentlemen of race, as well as (what are now called) lords; none of either denomi. 
nation being excluded, if they poſſeſſed a landed eſtate of forty hydes, as hath been al. 
ready obſerved. Whoever conſiders the condition of the common people in antient 
times, either in Germany, Britain, France, or in other parts of Europe, can never 
imagine, that they ſhould have any place or repreſentatives in ſuch afſemblies, There 
is the leſs reaſon to expect the Conqueit ſhould make an alteration in this part of the 
conſtitution, becauſe the parliament (or eftates) of Normandie (as appears from Mar 
and all hiſtorians of that country) was compoſed only of the prelates and baronage: 
nor indeed was there any at all, if Sir V. Dugdale be right in his aſſertion , that in 
William the Conqueror's time, forty hydes of land were neceſſary to a baron. As he 
ſays in other places +, that © antient baronies had no limited number 5 of knights fees,” 
and 5 that Hugh de Morewick, who, in 12 Henry II, had but one knight's fee, was yet 
reputed a baron, and there are ſome inſtances in Dome/day, where a ſingle manor is 

faid to be held in barony by perſons, who do not appear to have had any other lands in 


Conſtitution 
of the parlia- 
ment. 
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1 RNyley, p. 240, 241, 459. 

a HE robs Rege 7. Hil. 8 E. II. Rot. 77. 
Clauſ. 8 E. I. m. 6. d. in Cedula, and 21 E. I. m. 7. 
intus in Cedula.— In Rot. Clauſ. 29 E. I. m. 15. d. 
is an order of the king and his council, made (dur- 
ing the ſitting of a parliament at Lincoln, on Jan. 20.) 
upon the return of ſome inquiſitions into chancery, 
and the names of the eighteen perſons preſent, by 
whoſe advice the king ordered it to be obſerved, are 
mentioned. Theſe were Walter de Langeton biſhop 
of Lichfield, the king's treaſurer, John de Langeton 


chancellor, Roger le Brabazon, John de Metingham, 


Ralf de Hengham, W. de Bereford, Roger de Heng- 
ham, Gilbert de Roubiry, Il. Hayward, W. de Carle- 
ton, WW. Inge, John de Lythegreynes, Adam de Croke- 
deyke, M. de Brompton, John de Drokenesforde, Fohn 
de Benſtede, M. de Mortimer, and Walter de Glou- 
ceſter eſcheator citra Trentam. Brabazon, Meting- 
bam, and Ralf de Hengham are very well known to 
be juſtices of the bench; ſo were Bereford ¶ Liberat. 
27 E. I. m. I.) W. 1. 5 (1b. 29 E. I. . 2.) 
If. Brompton ( Rot. Clauſ. 6 E. I. m. 6. in Cedula) 
and Benſted (ſee Rot. Pat. 3 E. II. n. 32.) Roger 
Heng bam, and W. de Carleton, were barons of the ex- 
chequer (ſee Communia de Term. Mich, 28 E. I. and 
de Term. Hilar. 19 E. I. Rot. 3. d.) Roubiry was a 
juſtice ad placita coram rege ( Rot. Liberat. 28 E. I. 


In. 9.) Inge was juſtice ad afſiſas, juratas & certi- 


ficatienes in diverſis comitatibus ( Clauſ. 21 E. I. m. 
7. d.) Lythegreynes was juſtice itinerant for Surrey, 


& c. (Pat. 21 E. I. . 1.) and king's ſeHeant at law 


( Liberat. 20 E. I. m. 3.) Crokedeyke and Mortimer 
were alſo juſtices itinerant ; the firſt for Lircoln, 
&c. (Clauſ. 21 E. I. m. 7. d.) the latter for Lan- 
caſbire, &c. (Pat. 20 E.. m. 4.) Jobn Droleneb- 
forde was keeper (or maſter) of the king's wardrobe 
( Communia de Term. Mich. 33 E. I. Rot. 1. d.) 
See a like lift of members of the king's council in 
parliament—inter Communia de Term. Paſch. 29 E. l. 
Rot. 36. Suſſex. See alſo Continuat, Hiſt. Criy- 
land, p. 462, 4, 6, 8, 490. 

3 Pref. to Baronage of England, vol. i. 

4 Pref. to vol, ii, 
s Bo Leland, Collectanta, i. 200. obſerves out of the 
Roll of an inquiſition into the tenants in capite in 
Northumberland, in the reign of Henry I. that the 
baronies of Biwelle, Mitford, and Stifford, were held 
each by the ſervice of three knights, Morpeth by 
four, Benley, Muſchamp, Hapebal, Ii ert, Alnewick, 
Walton, Bom, Emeldon, Bothal, Elingham, each 
by three, Proudehow by two and an half, Calverton 
by two, and Tangley, belonging to Adam de Tindal, 
was held by the ſervice of one knight — So Net. 
Clauſ. 5 E. I. Cumbr. m. 5. T. de Multon de Egre- 
mond acknowledges the ſervice of one knight's fee 
per Baroniam — So Placit. Coron. Com. Hereford, 
20 E. I. Hundr. de Weblei. Robert de Chaundss 
tenet manerium de Snadhill per baroniam de rege, 
in capite, per ſervitium inveniendi duos milites tem- 
pore guerre propriis ſuis ſumptibus per 40 dies. 

6 Vol. i. p. 678, . | 
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tf ſonable to ſuppoſe that antiquary's meaning to be, that forty Evwarp I. 
that 2 * - - rn to — * man to fit ordinarily in the king's court, and T 
ps a” yoceres of the realm in parliament; which was exactly agreeable to the 
— * before the conqueſt. Feudal tenures, in all their rigour, came in 
—_ he Com weror; and there was certainly a difference between a tenure by barony, 
_ ras” bo knight's ſervice in capite, though they were of the ſame honourable 
4 3 but no antiquarian or lawyer hath as yet pretended to explain, wherein this 
— confiſted. It ſeems however reaſonable to think, that an attendance in the 
3 ourt at the three great feſtivals, and whenever elſe he was pleaſed to hold it, 
= Aden to a baronial tenure: and the biſhops holding their poſſeſſions of the 
* ＋ barony, is in the eleventh article of the Conſtitutions of Clarendon, aſſigned as 
3 4 why they were obliged. in duty to aſſiſt, with the reſt of the barons, in the 
king's coun; to judge in all cauſes that came before it, till the loſs of life or limb was 
to be denounced in the ſentence. The fame duty is in that article ſaid to be incum- 
bent upon all perſons, that held of the crown in capite : but it is very probable, that 
ſuch as held only by knights ſervice did not attend fo conſtantly, as the harons ; perhaps 
only, when notice was given them by the ſheriffs, that their preſence was expected. 
Tus diſtinction of a conſtant and occafional attendance, ſeems to have been the rea- 
ſon, why the abbots of Zeicefter *, and ſome other monaſteries holding by knight's 
ſervice, and not by barony, came to ſeveral parliaments upon particular ſummons: but 
when they found thoſe ſummons too frequently repeated, and likely to induce an obli- i 
gation to a conftant and ordinary attendance, ſued 'to be excuſed, as not obliged to it, | 
becauſe they did not hold by barony. This plea was allowed in all caſes, wherever [ 
application was made for relief : and a conftant attendance in a great council of the | | | 
nation, or a parliament (uſually meeting for the affairs of the realm at the time of the 
king's fitting in his court for judicature, and compoſed for the moſt part of the ſame 
perſons) was generally deemed a preſumptive proof of a man's holding of the crown 
by barony, It was urged as ſuch in the caſe of Thomas de Furnivals, who having 
been amerced as a baron, to his great damage, and contrary to the law and cuſtom of 
the realm, ſued for redreſs, becauſe he was no hare, nor did he hold his land, either 
as a barony, or as part of a barony. It was proved that, from 23 Edward I, to 
17 Edward II, he had fat in thirty-eight parliaments : but it being ſtill a queſtion, whe- 
ther he fat there in virtue of his tenure, or only of particular ſummons, inquiſitions 
were taken in the counties of York, Notingham, and Derby, where his lands lay; and 
it appearing thence, that he held them by knight's ſervice, and had never held them by 
barony, or part of a barony, his plea was allowed. The like plea was made by Walter 
lord Ci ford, who is ranked by Sir W. Dugdale among the barons by tenure, and was, on 
his father's death, charged with 100 J. for a relief :; but it appearing by an inquiſition, 
which the king ordered to be taken, that he held only by #night's ſervice, and not by 
barony, the ſheriff of Salop was directed to take no more than ten marks for the re- 
lief. He was a nobleman of great power in the marches of Wales, as his father and _ 
grandfather had been before him: there is no room to doubt, but they all had' feats "14 
in the king's council, and in parliament, before the method of creating peers by writ 
was introduced; and their enjoying that privilege, ſhews plainly, that the king's mili- 
tary tenants, holding immediately of the crown, had a right to fit there, at leaſt when 
they were qualified by the largeneſs of their eſtates to exereiſe it conſtantly, without 
teeling an unſupportable burden. ror a 0 eee we e erte 7 
Ir was the difference in point of eſtate that diſtinguiſned the military tenants of the 
crown by the uſual denominations of the greater and the leſſer barons, and of knights 
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' Chart. 5. Fohannis pro Abbate de Leiceſter. See Rot. Pat. 30 2 . L. 1. Ret. Parl. 26 E. III. 


a Pay. de Term. Hill. 19 E. II. Rot. 3. penes rememor. Theſaurarii in Scaccar. 3 Rot. Fin. 
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7 1 by knight's ſervice, were equally noble and pares, peers to one another, and were alike 


comprehended under the ſtyle of barons: but ſuch as had a number of vaſſals hold 
ing under them, ſufficient to form a company, and to march under their banner, which 
in that caſe they were qualified to erect and diſplay, were termed Bannerets, or greater 
barons: and in ſome countries, as in France and Spain, rich vaſſals. This term wa; 
not unknown to the Saxon and Engliſh : and even after the Conqueſt, the barons, who 
conſtantly attended the king in his courts or parliaments, are, in the Saxon Chronic 
called 3 rice- men; which is rendered by the Latin interpreter of the phraſe, in different 
places, optimates and proceres. Theſe were the ordinary members of thoſe affemblies 
as well after, as before, the conqueſt, and they attended of courſe in all parliaments, pu- 
ſuant to the obligations of their tenure; which were ſo ſtrict under our Norman kings, 
that a cauſeleſs abſence was puniſhable by heavy fines, by a ſeizure of lands ; andin 
ſome caſes (as hath been obſerved in that of Lewellin.ap Griffith) was deemed a 
lude to a rebellion. The leſſer barons or knights lay under the like obligation; and 
might be preſent whenever they pleaſed : but not being able to ſupport the charges of 
a conſtant attendance, they were only ſummoned on particular and momentous. oc. 
caſions; as when it was thought neceſſary to conſult about a foreign war, a diſpute __ 
with the pope, the regulating a new inſtitution, the making of new laws, and the 
raiſing ſupplies of money; on all which it is eaſy to ſhew by particular inſtances, that 
all the king's tenants in capite were aſſembled. It is on ſuch occaſions, that our dd 
hiſtorians make uſe of the terms a great, a general council, or others, expreſſing the af. 
ſembly to be compoſed of the nobility of he whole realm, or of all England, and re- 
preſenting it as more than ordinary numerous; for though they are careful to mention 
the places where the king held his ordinary courts at the three great feſtivals, they 
very rarely ſpecify the conſtituent members of theſe more general courts or parlia- 
mentary aſſemblies. In places, however, where they vouchſafe to be thus particular, 
they ſpeak of knights and military tenants+*, as members thereof, diſtin& from the 
biſhops and proceres: and they ſometimes inſinuate the manner, in which they were 
ſummoned. 1 

Tuis doth not ſeem to have been by writs, directed to any of theſe nights, or leſer 
barons in particular, but by a general order ſent to the ſheriff of each county; requir- 
ing him to attend in the king's court or in parliament, with the knights and military 
tenants within his bailiwick. Thus with regard to the great council or parliament, 
called by the Congueror, on Auguft 1, A. D. 1086, at Saliſbury, Florence of Worceſters 
obſerves, that beſides the prelates, earls, and barons, the ſheriffs, with the knights of 
their reſpective counties, aſſiſted at it, purſuant to the king's ſummons : and in that of 
Northampton, A. D. 1164, when archbiſhop Becket was proſecuted, and the biſhops 
had leave to withdraw from the court, whilſt their metropolitan's cauſe was trying, 
Fitz Stephens, an eye-witneſs of all the proceeding, ſays, that the ſheriffs with the 
leſſer 7 barons, ſat with the earls and greater barons in hearing the cauſe, and in paſſing 
ſentence on the archbiſhop. © Theſe leſſer barons held their lands immediately of the 
crown, and all ſuch were by the feudal law * obliged to attend in the king's courts: 
whereas ſuch as held of meſue lords (as of monaſteries, churches, prelates, earls, and 
the great barons poſſeſſed of honours), though, on account of the number of knights 
fees which they ſo held, they were in common appellation ſtyled barons, were bound 
to attend only the courts of their immediate lord, and neither had a right, for were 
obliged in duty, to aſſiſt at the ſovereign's courts and parliaments. It is reaſonable to 


i. e. les bas Chevalier. See Du Freſne, v. BANERETTUS 4 RIC1 Houixzs. 4 D. 1086, 


p. 190. A. D. 1132, p. 237, 243. * Chron. Saxon. p. 186, 187, 190. Chron. J. Abbot. Petriburg- 


p- 61. Annal. Burton, p. 407, 418, 427. H. Croyland contin. p. 460. Benadict. Abbas. p. 4, 130» 
204, 227, 555» Diceto, col. 588. 5 P. 641. 6 Vita S. Thomas, p. 46. Secunda dignitatis 
barones, * See Craig. de Feudis, lib. ii. tit. xi. & 10. K * ink 
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think, that all the military tenants, holding of the crown in capite (even ſuch as were 

ſſeſſed of but one knight's fee, when they had notice given them by the ſheriff) at- 
tended perſonally 1n the king's courts, according to the obligation of their tenure, for ſe- 
veral reigns after the Conqueſt: nor would they (allowing for minors, perſons diſabled 
by age or ſickneſs, and thoſe employed in other ſervices) form ſo numerous an aſſem- 
bly, as that of our preſent repreſentation in parliament. It appears from Domeſday; that, 
excluſive of the lands belonging to prelates, monaſteries, and churches, there were not 
in all England, at the latter end of the Conqueror's reign, when that ſurvey was taken, 
full 700 military tenants, great and ſmall, that held of the crown immediatcly. One 
half of theſe were poſſeſſors of honours'or great baronies: and notwithſtanding the 
extinction of families, by pilgrimages and expeditions to the Holy Land, foreign and in- 
teſtine wars, and other accidents, upon which their lands eſcheated to the crown, there 
were no leſs than 250 of them remaining in A. D. 1257, as Dr. Hody ! obſerves from the 
roll of an inquiſition made that year, by the order of Henry III, for taking an account 
of all the baronies in the kingdom. | 

Tr x extinction of honours, or their immerging into the crown, the alienation of 
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lands, and the partition of eſtates between coheireſſes, would naturally increaſe tho 


number of the #nights or leſſer barons beyond that of 3 50, which they ſeem to have 
made originally: but it doth not appear from the B/ack Book of the exchequer, or 
other memorials of the time of Henry II, that there had been, before the middle of his 
reign, any conſiderable alteration in this reſpect. Towards the latter end of it indeed, 
when the diſtreſſes of the Holy Land afforded occaſion for croiſades, an univerſal li- 
berty was given to all noblemen, that would engage in thoſe dangerous expeditions, to 
ſell their lands for defraying the expence: and when Richard I. went thither in perſon, 
an infinite number of the like ſales and alienations were made, as well by himſelf, as 
by the great barons and knights that attended him in the croi/ade. There had been 
hitherto no inconvenience, ariſing from their numbers, in the leſſer barons attendance 
at parliaments in their own perſons, as they did in Scotland till A. D. 1427: but the 
leſſer military tenants in capite being greatly multiplied in England on thoſe occaſions, 
and many of them unequal to the burden of a perſonal attendance, and unable to bear 
the whole charge of a proxy (which probably was allowed here, as it was undoubtedly 
in Scotland, whoſe uſages were derived from ours) the crown began to think it proper 
for their eaſe to allow them to appear by a repreſentation, No writs had as yet been 
ſent to either the greater or leſſer barons, for ſummoning them perſonally to parliament, 
except perhaps on one occaſion : when Henry II, having quelled the rebellion of his 
ſons, and notwithſtanding the unparalleled clemency he had ſhewed to the great num- 
ber of Engliſh noblemen, who had joined with them, and, being taken in war, lay at 
his mercy, finding reaſon ſtill to ſuſpect their diſaffection, and to think ſome of them 
were forming a plot againſt his perſon, cauſed, in a great council which he held, in 
A. D. 1175, at Glouceſter 3, proclamation to be made, that “none who had fought 
<* againſt him in the late inſurrection ſhould come'to his court or parliament, without 
* his particular mandate, and if any came without a ſummons, they were to be taken 
into cuſtody, as the king's enemies.” ee REA Ges ee | K 

As Henry I. and II. had not kept to the places, fixed by the Conqueror for keeping 
che great feſtivals, and holding his courts or parliaments, and had changed them from 
time to time, it is natural to think, ſome publick notice was given of the place, where 
theſe kings deſigned to hold thoſe ſtated courts, or other parliamentary aſſemblies: but 


the paſſage here quoted ſhews plainly, that it was not uſual to ſend any particular ſum- 


mons for the attendance of the conſtituent members. The biſhops attended there, not 
on account of the. baronial tenure of their lands, as is generally imagined (for in the va- 
cancy of a ſee the guardian of the ſpiritualties was ſummoned, and when a new biſhop 


Of Convocations, p. 351 2 See the Acts of James i. n. 52. 101. 3 Benedif., Abbas, p. 111. 
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EpwarD I. was elected, he fat in parliament before he had reſtitution of the temporalties, but) by 

128 preſcription; they having in this, as well as in all other European countries, been in al 
ages deemed the fir/t of the eſtates of each kingdom. The earls and great baron 
aſſiſted there of courle in virtue of their baronies ', as the leſſer military tenants did in 
conſequence of their tenures in capite, whenever it was ſignified to them by the 
ſheriffs, that their preſence was expected. This is one reaſon, why there are ſo few 
writs found in our records, Mr. Prynne, an indefatigable ſearcher into thoſe of the 
Tower, whereof he was the keeper, not being able to diſcover ſo much as one ad. 
drefled ® to any temporal lord, till the 49 of Henry III: when Simon de Montfort ſum. 
moned his partiſans. This ſeems the more extraordinary, becauſe it had been provided 
fifty years before, by Fobn's Magna Carta ſigned at Runimede, that © the biſhops, ab- 
e bots, earls, and greater barons ſhould be ſummoned to the common-council of the 
« realm, by ſpecial writs ſent to each in particular; and that all others holding of the 
“ crown in capite ſhould be ſummoned in general by the ſheriffs, forty days before that 
&« appointed for the meeting.“ 

TxX1s clauſe ſhews plainly, who were at that time the conſtituent members of an 
Engliſh parliament, viz. the prelates, earls, greater barons, and all the military tenants 
who held of the crown immediately : but it doth not fay in expreſs terms, whether 
theſe lait were to attend, in their own perſons, or by a repreſentation. It only provides 
for the general ſummons, which had been uſually ſent to the king's ſheriffs and bailiffs, 
for ſuch of thoſe gentlemen or leſſer barons, as lived within their ſeveral diſtricts; and 
for a proper notice being given them of the day, when a parliament was to meet, that they 
might have time to adjuſt their affairs fo as to attend it with the leſs inconvenience: 
and therefore ought to be interpreted agreeable to the general practice, as an injunction 
for all thoſe military tenants to attend in their own perſons. There had been a wiit 

. iſſued by John, two years before, for the ſheriff of Oxfordſbires to return four knights 
of the county to confer with him about the affairs of the kingdom : but as this was at 
the time of a military expedition, when he was ſetting out for Poitou, and there is no 
direction for the choice of thoſe four knights, who ſeem left to the ſheriff's appoint- 

ment, the barons probably did not like ſo unuſual a method, 

THERE is reaſon however to think, that the preſent manner of repreſentation of all 
the leſſer barons, or military tenants in a county, by two knights of a ſhire, elected in 
a county-court, by all that held immediately of the crown by knight's ſervice, took 
place in the beginning of the next reign: and in all probability was introduced by 
Hubert de Burgh, whilſt he had the adminiſtration of affairs. Bulſtrode Whitlocke, in 
his 4 Commentary on the parhament writ, ſays it was practiſed in the eighth year of 
Henry III, and refers to the writ itſelf 5; which the late learned Mr. Anſtis and Mr. 
Petit, formerly keeper of the Records in the Tower, likewiſe quote for the ſame pur- 
poſe in their Collections. It had perhaps been fo four years earlier; for though the writ 
of ſummons is not preſerved, the cloſe roll of that year ſhews, that the method of 
chooſing two knights by the conſent of all the tenants in capzre®, in a county-court, 
for aſſeſſing and collecting the two ſhillings a carucate, granted by parliament in 

See Bulſtrade Whitlocke's Comment. on parl. 


writ. c. xli. 
Parliament Regi/ter, i. 160, 161. But he ſays 


tc ſalutem. Pracipimus tibi, quod omnes milites 
ce ballivæ tuæ, qui ſummoniti erant eſſe apud Oxon 
cad nos a die omnium ſanctorum venire facias cum 


alſo, ib. 102, 159. that he had found a writ, in 6 
Johannis, directed to a biſhop (probably that to the 
biſhop of Sarum, in Clauſe. 6 Job. m. 3. d.) and an- 
other in 26 H. III. to the biſhop of Durham; but 
theſe were perhaps iſſued for requiring them to 
bring their clergy along with them; in which point 
they acted as miniſterially, as ſheriffs did in ſum- 
moning the leſſer barons: but there appears no other 
writs to biſhops, beſides theſe, till 49 H. III. 

3 The writ runs thus: Rex vicecomiti Oxon 


5 


ce armis ſuis; corpora vero baronum fine armis, fi 
ce militer et quatuor diſcretos milites de comitatu tuo 
« illue venire facias ad eundem terminum, ad {0 
te quendum nobiſcum de negotiis regni noftri. Teſte 
meipſo apud Witteney 7 Novembris. Kol. Clauſ. 
15 Johannis, pars 2. m. 7. d. : 

+ MS. penes T. Carew Arm. c. xlviii. Ixxxi. 

5 Rot. Pat, 8 H. III. pars 3. m. 4. d. 

5 Clauſe. 4 H. III. 15 d. 
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hat year, was then introduced: and as writs were ſent at that time to all the EBDWaRD 
pur Ani for the election of thoſe aſſeſſors, the example was followed for ſome 7 = 
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ges, purſuant to the expreſs directions of parliament in their grants of future ſub- 
ages, 


flies. M. Paris, in his hiſtory of that reign, ſcarce ever takes notice of a parlia- 
ws without mentioning the knights and gentlemen being conſtituent members 
knit as well as the barons: and though he doth not diſtinguiſh, whether they fat 
pen a commiſſioned by the communities of their reſpective counties, and in ſome 
caſes repreſents the aſſemblies as ſo very numerous, that it may be preſumed all the mis 
litary tenants in each attended perſonally ; yet there is no doubt of their attending in 
| ſome parliaments, only by their repreſentatives, Thus with regard to the parliament 
of A. D. 1254; writs were iſſued above forty days before its meeting, to all the ſheriffs 
of England for the chooſing of two knights of each ſhire to anfwer in the ſtend of all 
and every of the reſt of the county, as to the kind and quantity they were willing to give 
the king in his urgent neceſſity. It may be proper to obſerve, that this patliatnent was 
called, in order to a ſupply, and to the grant of a tax, which of all parliamentary buſi- 
neſs required the fulleſt conſent of all the parties, upon whom it was to be raiſed: and 
that it was called, whilſt the king was abroad in Guienne, by the queen and Richard 
earl of Cornwall, who would hardly have ventured in ſuch a caſe to have made any 
innovation in the conſtitution of a parliament, It had been undoubtedly an ordinary 
practice for ſome time before, and was uſed again about four years after *; when writs 
were iſſued for the election of four knights to repreſent each county in parliament; our 
kings, for many years after ſuch writs were introduced, varying frequently in the num- 
ber of repreſentatives, which they required of each county to teturn, Hehce in the 
fifty-firſt year of the ſame kings, the parliament writs require only one knight of the 
ſhire to be choſen by each county: and the like variation may be obſerved, on ſome oc- 
caſions, in the reign of his ſucceſſors; till the cuſtom of ſending two knights became 
ſo general, and fo firmly eſtabliſhed in a long ſeries of years, as to render any deviation 
from it illegal. | 
THE method of repreſentation was equally advantageous to the crown, and to the 
ſubject. The gentlemen of England found in thoſe days no emolument from ſerving 
in parliament : and when three or four were uſually held in a year, ſuch frequent at- 
tendances could not but be accompanied with great inconveniencies, however ſhort 
the ſeſſions were; their country buſineſs ſuffering in their abſence, and repeated journeys 
to Weſtminſter, and other places, from remote parts of the nation, putting them to con- 
ſiderable expences. Their attendance there was as much a condition and duty of the 
tenure of their lands, as their ſerving in a military expedition: and as our kings, when in a 
Melſb, or other inconſiderable, war, wherein they did not want the aſſiſtance of all their 
military tenants, uſed to require ſometimes three, ſometimes nine, knights to find one for 
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vicecomiti Bedford et Bucks ſalutem. Cum comites 
et barones, et cæteri magnates regni noſtri nobis fir- 
miter promiſerunt, quod èrunt London A die paſchæ 
proximè futuro in tres ſeptimanas, cum equis et ar- 


mis parati, et bene muniti ad tendendum ſine ulla 


dilatione verſus Portſmouth ad ttansfretarid* ad nos 
in Vaſconiam contra regem Caftelle, qui terram 
noſtram Vaſconiæ in manu forti in æſtate proxime 
tutura hoſtiliter eſt ingreſſurus. Et tibi mandavi- 


mus, quod omnes illos de balliva tua, qui tenent vi- 


ginti libratas terrz de nobis in capite vel de aliis qui 
lunt infra ætatem, et in cuſtodia noſtra, ad idem 
diſtringas, tibi diſtrictè præcipimus, quod præter 
omnes prædictos venire faciatis coram concilio noſtro 
apud J/e/minfler in quindena paſchæ proxime fu 


, tur” quatuor legales et diſcrgtos milites de comitat 


prædictꝰ quos iidem comitaflks ad hoc eligerint vice 


omnium et ſingulorum eorundem; vit. duds de uno 
comitatu, et duos de alio, ad providendum una cum 
militibus aliorum comitatuum, quos ad eundem diem 
vocart fecimus, quale auxilium nobis in tanta neceſ- 
ſitate impendere. voluerint; et tu ipſe militibus et 
aliis de comitat' przdid* neceſſitatem noſtram et 
tam urgens negotium noſtrum diligenter exponas, et 
ad competens auxilium nobis ad præſens impenden- 
dum efficaciter induces. Ita quod præfati quatuor 
milites præfato concilio naſiro ad prædictum terminum 
paſchæ reſpondere poſſint ſuper prædicto auxilio pro 
fingulis comitatuum prædictorum. Teſt' Alienora 
Regina et Ric. comite Cornubiæ, apud Windſor 
11 die Februarii, Conſimilia brevia directa om- 
nibus vicecomitibus Angliz. 

* Clauſ. 42 H. III. . 1.4. 
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the field, fo the knights of ſhires had a like allowance for their expences in attendine 
parliaments. This was levied upon their conſtituents; no tenant of any prclate ct 
baron who fat perſonally in the houſe contributing thereto, nor any city, burrough, or 
town of the royal demeſnes: but a parliamentary attendance was then thought fo heavy 
a burden, that people were glad to ſee it lightened by this method of a repreſentation, 
Nor was it leſs agreeable to the crown, as it leſſened the influence of the great barons; 
of whoſe power and deſigns it had too much reaſon to be jealous. Their houſes ſerveg 
for academies to inſtruct the poorer knights of the neighbourhood in the military exer- 
ciſes, neceſſary to qualify them for diſcharging the dutics of their tenure; hoſpitality 
continued that influence, which education had begun; profitable poſts under the preat 
barons, and the hopes of preferment by their means, confirmed an attachment, origi- 
nally founded in gratitude, but abuſed, by motives of ſelf-intereſt, to the embarking of 
the obliged perſons in all the meaſures of their benefactors and protectors. Hence it 
came, that a few great barons, ſuch as the earls of Glouceſter and Leiceſter, had ſo great 
a ſway generally in parliament during the late reign, that they were maſters of all the 
reſolutions there taken, and the mouth of the aſſembly on all occaſions of notifying 
them: and hence it was, that when they were to carry any point by force, they never 
wanted numbers of armed men, following them, and their partiſans, or dependant 
that had a right of attending in perſon, ſufficient to force a king (ſurprized at fo un- 
expected an armament) into any conceſſions they were pleaſed to demand. A ren. 
dezyous of all the military tenants of the crown, appointed by a king tor purpoſes only 
of a civil nature, was in thoſe times as ſure a way of raiſing a military force, as the pro. 
clamation of a turnament, and much more private: becauſe the meeting being ordered 
by the royal authority, the motions of ſuch as were ſummoned, could give noumbrage, 
till their general aſſembly diſcovered at once their numbers, and their evil deſigns, too 


late for a king to guard againſt either. | 
Ir was in this manner, that the earl of Le:cefter, in A. D. 1255, got ſuch a body of 


| men together on a ſudden at Oxford, as to extort from Henry III. what were called the 


Oxford proviſions; which threw the nation into the utmoſt confuſion for ſeven years 
together, and ended in a rebellion, which had almoſt ſubverted the government, and 
actually proved the ruin of many noble families. It was in the ſame: manner, that 
Anthony earl of Shafteſbury, in A. D. 168 1, almoſt within our own memory, propoſed 
to get a force able to ſeize king Charles II, at another Oxford parliament, and force him 
to paſs what acts his faction pleaſed : but though his directions were followed, he was 
diſappointed in his meaſures, for want of conſidering the difference of the times, and the 
alterations that had happened in the uſages and circumſtances of the nation. A ſcheme, 
which was very practicable in an age, when every man in England, though of ſmall 
ſubſtance, had armes, and was uſed to handle them; when the gentlemen were of 
too great a ſpirit, and too warlike a genius, to travel in a tame and defenceleſs con- 
dition, expoſed to the inſults of a broken tradeſman or mechanick, that, either invited 
by the eaſineſs of the prey, or through neceſſity, hath turned highwayman ; when none 
of them moved from place to place, without a retinue, like that of an Highland chict- 
tain ; when all the military tenants of the crown attended parliaments in their own 
perſons, and in-great numbers, was not fit to be copied in more modern times, when 
different cuſtoms prevailed, and when all the military tenants of a county had only two 
repreſentatives in parliament. Henry III. had little to apprehend from the body of 
thoſe tenants, who were generally well-affeQted to the crown: and as they were the 
firſt to complain againſt the arbitrary and tyrannical meaſures of the Montfort faction, ſo 
they ran from all parts of the nation with a wonderful zeal, that anſwered all the ends 
of a concert, to aſſiſt prince Edward, as ſoon as they heard the news, that he had fe- 
covered his liberty. It was only the needy part of them, that depended on the great 
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all cheir votes and proceedings; that never failed to attend, when any miſchief was to 
be done, and they were called upon by cheir factious leaders, infinitely more zealous to 
overturn a government, than any of its friends are to preſetve it; ſelfiſh views being a 
ſtronger motive to action, than publick ſpirit or any other principle whatever. The 
gentlemen of England did not in thoſe days want the virtue, the magnanimity, and 
the generous ſentiments becoming their dignity; they were, in the language of the age, 
the nobility of the nation; and acted like antient noblemen on all occaſions, with a 
ſpirit, fit to actuate their deſcendants: ſince otherwiſe it doth them no more honour, 


than the virtues of the old Romans reflect upon the modern. They loved their country; 7 
and rejoicing in the liberties it enjoyed, and in the conſtitution of its government, 


reſolved to tranſmit both to their poſterity : they ſaw and felt the diſorders, robberies, 
and oppreſſions, daily encouraged or countenanced by the great barons, under the pre- 
tence of maintaining the privileges of their baronies, in oppoſition to the endeavours of 
the crown to prevent or reform them: and being generally well- affected to it, our 
kings might reaſonably expect a like temper in their repreſentatives. Theſe being na- 
turally the moſt conſiderable among them in each county (as the writs alſo directed) 
could propoſe no intereſt in the confuſion of the nation; and being, as well by their 
eſtates on a par with moſt of the barons, as by their commiſſion from the community 
of their counties, of ſuperiour weight, perhaps, to any of them in parliament, were 
above being directed by them: and ſerving for a balance to their power, deprived 
them of the advantage they had uſed to derive from the awful name of a general council 
—or parliament, for giving a ſanction to their turbulent and ſeditious meaſures, 

Tux number of gentlemen or leſſer barons, that made their appearance (to uſe the 
preſent phraſe) in parliament, was before uncertain, and it. was eaſy for artful and de- 
ſigning people to divert ſuch, as they apprehended might oppoſe their meaſures, from 
an inconvenient attendance : but by the method of repreſentation, an effectual pro- 
viſion was made for the conſtant attendance of near eighty (and ſometimes of double 
the number) of the wiſeſt and moſt conſiderable knights in the kingdom; all obliged 
to find ſureties, and give ſecurity, for their being preſent at the place and day appointed 
for the meeting, and continuing there till the end of the ſeſſion. When the military 
tenants of the crown, either for preventing any invaſion of the conſtitution by the ſud- 
den attempts of the faction of the great barons, or for the ſervice of the government, 
or perhaps for their own eaſe, conſented to appear by two or more repreſentatives in 
parliament, it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that they meant to give up their right of 
fitting there in perſon, The different accounts, given by antient writers, of the parlia- 
ments during the reign of Henry III, and the firſt twenty years of his ſon's, with re- 
gard to the numbers of the members, and the univerſality of the ſummons, and the 


occafions thereof, particularly when homage was to be paid, and fealty ſworn to the 


king and his ſucceſſor, ſhew, that, even after a repreſentation was introduced, the mili- 


tary tenants were frequently ſummoned in general, and attended perſonally. They fat, 


as well as their repreſentatives, in the ſame houſe with the barons; conſulted and 
voted with them in all caſes, as well as in the granting of aids and ſubſidies, till the lat- 
ter end of Edward III; perhaps longer; ſince James I. of Scotland ſeems to have in- 
troduced the way of repreſentation in that kingdom, upon the plan of England; and 
the barons of ſhires there continued to ſit and vote with the lords in the ſame houſe, 
till the union. It appears indeed by the parliament roll of 6 E. III, that the prelates, 
the barons, and the knights of ſhires retired, each body to conſult, apart by themſev es, 
on the ſubject under debate: but this firſt inſtance of their parting for ſuch ſeparate 
conſultations, ſhews till that they ordinarily fat together. Even after the method of 
repreſentation came to be eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, our kings from time to time required by 
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their writs ſeveral of the knights and gentlemen, who held of them in capite, to give 
their perſonal attendance in parliament, ſometimes for a fingle ſeffion, ſometimes for 
more: ſummoning ſome perſons as long as they lived, and diſtinguiſhing others 
calling up their heirs in the ſame manner. The right of the military and immediate 
tenants of the crown, which lay, as it were, dormant under a repreſentation, was in 
this manner frequently revived in abundance of inſtances; and as the families of the 
great barons came to be extinct, theſe tenants in capite ſerved to recruit the peerage : 
nor is there an inſtance for ſeveral hundreds of years, of any one being promoted to 
that dignity, who was not antecedently qualified for it by his military tenure, It a 
pears upon the whole, that the knights of ſhires (part of what is now termed the houſe 
of commons) were, either in their own perſons, or as having an additional advantage from 
the commillion entruſted with them by the community of their counties, in all ages 2 
conſtituent part of the parliament of England; which is more than can be ſaid of 
cities, burroughs, and their repreſentatives. 

ALL the accounts we have from Cz/ar's time of the antient ſtate of Gaule, Germany, 
and other northern countries, and of the colonies coming from thence, to ſettle in the 
weſtern parts of Europe, agree in repreſenting the condition of the common people, s 
little better than a ſtate of ſervitude. They were all more or leſs dependent upon the 
nobility and gentry; who alone conſulted of ſtate affairs, of making laws, and eſta- 
bliſhing other regulations, for the common good of their ſeveral countries. The genius 
of all theſe nations led them to war: it was the chief buſineſs of the gentry; whilſt 
the common people, who lived upon their lands, were employed in matters of huſ⸗- 
bandry. Many ages paſſed, before they came to have any notion of commerce with 
foreign countries ; what little buying or ſelling there was among them, being rarely ex- 
tended beyond the neceſſaries of life, and the trade in that reſpect being much of the 
ſame nature, though unequal in degree, to what 1s generally carried on now in little 
markets in the country. The great AMfred indeed encouraged commerce abroad, and 
ſeveral of his ſucceſſors followed the example; reſcuing it from the diſgrace or igno- 
bility under which it had before lain in common repute; and exciting the induſtry of 
ſuch as engaged therein, by giving them the benefit of the law (which the ſervile or 
other low condition of all that lived on the demeſnes or lands of the nobility, holding 
their all under the will and pleaſure of their ſuperiors, hindered them from enjoying in 
many caſes, particularly in the diſpoſal of their effects) and by allowing their children 
to inherit their acquired fortunes. This was the ſubſtance of the charter granted to 
the citizens of London, and the ſum of the privileges enjoyed by them in the time of 
Edward the Confeſſor, as appears by William the Conqueror”'s confirmation thereof: it is 
not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſome other places were favoured with the like indul- 
gence, But there were no corporations in thoſe days; the cities and burghs being only 
places, where abundance of houſes lay contiguous to one another, forming ſtreets, and 
having perhaps broad places for markets; like what are at preſent called market- 
towns; and it appears evidently from Domeſday book *, that they were all of them the 
demeſnes, either of the crown, or church, or of ſome of the chief nobility. Thoſe 
belonging to the crown were governed by the king's reeve or baihff': and the inha- 
bitants paid rent for the houſes of their abode, cuſtoms, tolls, and other duties, be- 
ſides the ſervice of a certain number of men or ſhips, or a ſum of money in lieu 
thereof, which they were obliged to furniſh in military «expeditions. After the Con- 
queſt, the great cities, on favourable occaſions, obtained other privileges from the crown: 
and upon Henry 1.'s acceſſion, the citizens of London were favonred by him, with a 
grant of the farm of their city, and the county of Middleſex; the choice, of a fherift 
to accompt for it, and of a juſticiary to hold pleas of the crown; freedom from tolls 
all over England, and other liberties. This rendered the office of a port-reeve, or the 
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the tenants, in a manner uſcleſs: yet this officer was continued till the reign of 
Henry II, and probably till the end of it; the government of the city not ſeeming to 
be ſettled in the form that prevails, with ſome few variations, at preſent, till the firſt 
year of his ſucceſſor ; when Richard I, before he ſet out for the Holy Land, appointed 
them a mayor: the choice of whom, as well as of the ſheriffs, was veſted in the citizens 
by John's charters. In proportion as theſe privileges were granted to London, other 
great cities petitioned for the like; and found the crown fo ready to oblige them, that 
they cafily obtained the farms of the markets, tolls, and other revenues, ariſing within 
the precincts of the manour or territory annexed to each: and got ſoon aſter to be in- 
corporated, with powers for the exerciſe of government, and privileges for enfran- 
chiſing all perſons, reſiding for a year and a day within their liberties, without being 
jn that time reclaimed by their lords, to whom they were before in a ſtate of ſervitude, 
or low dependance. 

Tu incorporating of burroughs with theſe liberties and other franchiſes, particu- 
larly a mercantile guild and fraternity, was gradually carried on in England : and was 
purely owing to the bounty of our kings, deſirous to encourage trade, and to comply 
with the requeſts of their ſubjects, to promote the common good of the inhabitants 
of thoſe places, and (as well by ſetting the farms at an eaſy rate, as by removing the 
bailiffs that uſed to aſſeſs and levy the dues of the crown) to prevent all occaſions of 
oppreſſion or complaint, The like change with regard to towns, that were part of the 
royal demeſnes, was made about the ſame time in foreign countries, particularly in 
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France: but being made with political views, and for the ſervice of the crown, rather 


than the eaſe of the people, was effected more ſuddenly ; becoming general almoſt in 
the moment of its inſtitution. - Lowes le Gros, cotemporary with Henry I. of England, 
coming to the crown of France upon the death of Philip I, found the royal authority 
in a manner ruined, through the indolence, and during the excommunication, of his 
father; the rapacious and violent tempers of the nobility and gentry filled all places 
with terrible ſcenes of diſorder, robberies, murders, and aſſaſſinations; daily committed 
with impunity, and cutting off all commerce and intercourſe between one town and 
another *, The goods of the church were plundered, as much as thoſe of the laity: 
and the prelates ſuing to court for redreſs, Leuis iſſued orders to the vaſſals of the 
crown, to march with their forces againſt the parties concerned in this general rapine. 
His orders were ill obeyed : the military tenants of the crown were the very perſons 
that encouraged theſe acts of violence, and the bailiffs, which the king employed in 
the towns of his demeſne, had a fellow-feeling with them, and made an advantage of 
their depredations. The ordinary means of redreſs failing, the king conſulted with 
the prelates about ſuch other meaſures, as might be taken to prevent theſe diſorders : 
and it was reſolved to take a different way of raiſing forces, and to put the towns under 
a new form of government. The bailiffs, who had the management of thoſe towns, 
as well as the charge of levying forces in the provinces, were now deprived of both : 
the towns were incorporated; and the inhabitants being enfranchiſed, were entruſted 
with the government, The biſhops undertook to raiſe forces in the country parithes, 
every one of which was now ſupplied with a banner: and the parithioners, with the 
cure at their head, to give them the ſacraments on occafion, drawing out into the field 
upon the king's orders, marched as his ſervice required: Thus was formed what the 
French hiſtorians call the militia of the commons; which proved of infinite uſe to that 
prince's ſucceſſors in their wars: and thus were corporations erected in that kingdom, 
with ample privileges ; which engaged the burgeſſes in the intereſt of the crown, and 
withdrew them from all dependance on the nobility. The prelates, joining with 
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the great vaſſals of the crown, ſeeing the many advantages derived thence to the 
prince, followed the example, in hopes of receiving the like benefit and ſervices from 
the burgeſſes: but they ſoon found that ſuch incorporations leſſened their own power 
and influence; the towns becoming thereby in a great meaſure independent on an 
but the royal authority. The kings of France, having at firſt confirmed the charter; 
of the meſne lord, interpreted them afterwards, and altered the conſtitution of the bur. 
roughs, as they pleaſed; obliging the inhabitants with further immunities, ſo as to req. 
der them a ſort of little republicks, in the territories of thoſe vaſſals; who findin 
them affect an entire independency on their old maſters, were continually encroachin 
on their privileges. Hence aroſe diſputes, conſtantly followed by appeals to the court 
of the ſupreme lord; where the burgeſſes found relief againſt the invaders of their 
liberties, in which light they now conſidered their late immediate lords: and were the 
more attached to the crown, from whoſe grant they had derived the moſt conſiderable 
of their franchiſes, ſuch as flattered them in their notion of independency, and whoſ: 
protection was continually neceſſary for their conſervation, It was chiefly by the help 
of theſe incorporate cities and burghs, that the kings of France were enabled to cruſh 
the overgrown power of their mutinous nobility, and to eſtabliſh peace and order 
throughout their dominions : but notwithſtanding their great ſervices in this and other 
reſpects, thoſe cities never ſent any deputies to the general aſſemblies of the eſtates of 
France, till (as fome ſay) * Philip le Bel convened them ſoon after A. D. 1300, to join 
in his declararations againſt pope Boniface ; or (as other *) when king Joln, apprehen- 
five of a revolt among his ſubjects, if he laid more taxes on them by his own autho. 
rity, ſummoned them to the effates he had convened at Paris, for concerting meaſures 
to oppoſe the Engliſh, who had invaded his kingdom. This ſeems to be the fiſt 
time, that the cities and burroughs of France were admitted (as ordinary members) into 
the aſſembly of eſtates, which in that realm anſwers to our parliament in England: ond 
their repreſentatives, being ſtyled the third e/tate, have ever fince fat conſtantly iti tho% 
aſſemblies, with the two others (ig. the prelates and lay-nobility) of which they lad 
been hitherto compoſed. The firſt fruits of their ſitting there was, the laying, among 
other taxes, a general capitation upon all perſons whatever throughout the nation. 
Tue free cities of Germany began about the ſame time to have a ſeat in the dicts of 
the empire; the firſt remarkable act in which they concurred with the ſpiritual and 
temporal nobility, who were the antient eſtates of the Germanic body, being the paſ- 
ſing of the golden bull in the diet of Nuremberg, A. D. 13 56, for regulating the man- 
ner of the election of an emperor, and eſtabliſhing the number and rights of the 
electors. Flanders, a country, where the inhabitants of great towns, after they were 
once enfranchiſed and incorporated, grew rich by their commerce in a ſhorter time, 
than in any other part of Europe, except Italy, had no third ęſtate or repreſentation for 
Gand, Bruges, or other wealthy and populous towns 3, till after A. D. 1300: and the 
vaſt ſum of money, that was to be raiſed upon them for the ranſome of count Guy, 
and a peace with France, ſeems to have been the occaſion of their acquiring the privi- 
lege of being conſidered as one of the eftates of the country. This appears indeed to 


have been the general reaſon for cities obtaining the like privilege in other countries; 
it is in vain to look for any of their repreſentatives in the eſtates of any realm, whilſt 


they were ſubject to particular lords; and a conſiderable length of time, more or lels 
according to the ſituation of places, and the induſtry of inhabitants, muſt be allowed 
to intervene between their enfranchiſement, their incorporation, and their opulence, 
which at laſt opened a way for their forming a third body in the eſtates of a kingdom. 
They were probably admitted to that honour earlier in England, than in moſt other 
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countries: and though Edward might poſſibly, in raiſing them to a ſhare in the le- Eowars I 


giſlature, have a view, as well of ballancing the power of the great barons, as of 1 


uickening them in the grant of ſupplies, yet his urgent occaſions for money were 
undoubtedly the immediate motive of his requiring them to ſend their repreſentatives 
to parliament. bt ; ; | 
Dr. Brady hath taken the pains to collect all the accounts, given in old chronicles, 
of the great councils or parliaments of this nation in the Saxon times: and hath ſhewn 
very clearly, that the common people, or inhabitants of burghs, never had deputies in 
any of them; nor were they in a proper condition of freedom, to be capable of 
chooſing repreſentatives to fit in ſuch an aſſembly. Sir Henry Spelman”, after carefully 
examining into the conſtitution. of an hundred parliaments, held from the Norman 
Conqueſt to the 4,0 of Henry III, pronounces that the burroughs never were repre- 


Cnted in any: Sir V. Dugdale, and all other judicious and unprejudiced writers, verſed - | 


in the diction of the times, and in the antiquities of their country, agree with him in 
this opinion. Simon de Montfort indeed in that year, called a packed aſſembly of his 
own partiſans z and ſummoned the cities and burroughs, that were in his intereſt, to 
ſend deputies thither: but the members that compoſed-it were ſo different from thoſe, 
which uſed to conſtitute a parliament, as ſcarce to deſerve a name fo venerable. There 
was not a tenth part of the great barons ſummoned to it; ſome biſhops and abbots, 
which had a right to fit there, were convened as being engaged in his faction: but 
there was added to them above twice of the number of other abbots and dightfied ec- 
cleſiaſticks, who had never been ſummoned before, The ſheriffs, all of Simon's no- 
mination, were directed to return two knights for each ſhire: but it doth not a ; 
that theſe were choſen by the counties; and probably there was as little regularity in 
the election of members for cities and burroughs. Theſe were then generally in the 
hands of a ſeditious mob; which had by violence turned out the magiſtrates, and was 


animated by the monks and friars of the convents, ſeated within their precincts; there 


being ſcarce a large town in England at that time, without a monaſtery of ſome reli - 
gious or mendicant order, all entirely devoted to Montfort, This rebellious and un- 
conſtitutional aſſembly was very unfit to be made a precedent fur the future; parlia- 
ments continued after on the ſame footing as they were before it: and in thirty years, 
which elapſed from that time to the 23* of Edward, there'is not the leaſt appearance 
of any repreſentation of burroughs, except in the eleventh of this prince's reign; when, 
being at Ruthlan, engaged in war with Lewellin, and deſirous to make an entire con- 
queſt of Males, he wanted an extraordinary aid from his people. He accordingly 
iſſued writs, on November 24, A. D. 1282, to the archbiſhops for convening the pre- 
lates and clergy of their reſpective provinces, the one at Northampton, the other at 
York, on January 20, next following, before himſelf or ſuch commiſſioners as he ſhould 
depute, Other writs were ſent at the ſame time to the ſheriffs of counties within 
thoſe two provinces 3, to ſummon all that had above 201. a year in land within their 
bailiwick, and that were not with him in his Welſb expedition; and alſo four knights 
choſen in each county, with full powers from their communities to be on the ſame 
day at the ſaid places; the northern knights at Vr, the ſouthern at Northampton. 
A ſtrict charge was given, that none of a leſs eſtate ſhould be ſummoned: and the 
ſheriffs were ordered likewiſe to return two members from each city, burrough, and 
market-town, with the ſame powers from their communities. But this was an extra- 
ordinary afſembly, convened at two different places, in a caſe of urgent neceſſity and 
great importance, which admitted of no delay; in order to provide for the future ſe- 
curity of the realm, by extraordinary ſubſidies; which were readily granted, though 
the king was not preſent in perſon at either place of meeting. The parliament of 
Addon Burnel, compoſed of the prelates, barons, and two knights for each ſhire, meet- 
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ing about eight months after, the king ſummoned * the mayor and ſheriffs of Zongy, 
with two deputies from that city, and the ſame number from nineteen other of the 
principal trading towns of the nation, to attend there : but this was done by the kin 
writs directed, not to the ſheriffs of counties, but to the cities and burroughs them. 
ſelves, and it was (for a purpoſe like what is anſwered in France by the conſtant ref. 
dence of a deputy from each of the chief commercial towns of that country at Paris) 
in order to be conſulted about a mercantile affair, which was then regulated by a 
ſtatute, Theſe two ſummons, one whereof was general enough, though neither of 
them in the form that hath ſince prevailed, ſerved as preludes to that great change, 
which Edward now made in the conſtitution of his parliaments, by admitting towns 
and burroughs to have a ſeat there conſtantly by their repreſentatives. He had, by the 
experiment he made in the MWelſb war, found it very convenient for the readier obtain. 
ing extraordinary ſupplies: and he hoped it would have the ſame effect on other 
occaſions. | 

Tux kings of England, as well as others in the weſt of Europe, had always claimed 
a right of laying talliages upon the tenants of their demeſnes, whoſe cuſtomary rents 
and ſervices were very eaſy, and who paid nothing to the wages of knights of ſhires, 
or to the taxes laid on knights fees: but it was to be exerciſed only occafionally, when 
a prince was in diſtreſs, or the contributions of his tenants were neceſſary for ſome im- 
portant ſervice. It was inconſiſtent with the nature of this aid, to levy it conſtantly: 
nor could it be frequently repeated, without making the tenants uneaſy, and giving 
them reaſon to complain of an harth and injurious treatment. It was ſeldom laid 
above once in ſeven years: and when a prince's neceſſities forced him to raiſe it oſtner, 


he generally choſe to do it by a treaty, and agreement with the cities, burronghs, and 


towns of his demeſnes. The king had taken this laſt method the foregoing year: and 
after the barons and knights of ſhires had granted him a tenth of their goods in parliz- 
ment, he had treated by his commiſſioners with the city of London, and other bur- 
roughs and towns of his demeſnes*, and obtained from them a grant of the fixth part 
of all their perſonal eſtates. The writs of that parliament, ſummoning at firſt, on 
Ocfober 8, two knights 3, and the next day two more, to be added to the former, from 
every county; and thoſe likewiſe in the 18> of his reign , for ſummoning two or 


three knights for each ſhire, are ſtill preſerved : and it evidently appears, that none 


were iſſued at either of thoſe times, for the cities and burroughs to ſend deputies to par- 
liament. When Edward had got from theſe ſo conſiderable a grant, as the fixth of 
their goods, he could not reaſonably expect another in the very next year, without al- 
ledging ſome extraordinary occaſion for the demand, or doing them ſome uncommon 
act of favour. The expenfive war carrying on in Gaſcogne, the expectation of another 
with Scotland, and the threats of an invaſion from France, were ſufficient reaſons for 
his aſking a ſupply ; and the better to engage their compliance with it, he reſolved to 
make them an ordinary conſtituent part of the parliament of England. 

Tx1s was a great alteration in the old conſtitution ; but it was founded on reaſon: 


ſince the burroughs, lately inconſiderable, were now growing rich, and contributing to 


the burdens of the ſtate, they had an equitable claim to have a ſhare in the conſul- 
tations, as well about the affairs, which rendered an aid neceſſary, as the manner and 
proportion wherein it ſhould be raiſed, ſo as to provide effectually for the publick 
ſervice, Whether he imagined the prelates might not reliſh this innovation, he 
thought fit, in his writs, 5 fummoning the archbiſhops to confer with the nobility and 
other inhabitants of the realm, to repreſent ſome of his reaſons for it, drawn from 
the imminent danger of a French invaſion, deſigned by the enemy, if he had power 
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anſwerable to his deteſtable purpoſe, to extirpate the Engliſp nation and language, from ED] AAB l. 


nhabitants being as much concerned, as they were, in the matter, and 
— . of the old * Þrhu « that what affected all, ſhould be approved by 
« all, and that common dangers ſhould be prevented by the joint counſels and en- 
ec wur of all in common.“ He had doubtleſs other reaſons for taking this ſtep; 
the cities, burroughs, and towns, ſummoned to ſend deputies to parliament, being all 
of them parcel of the crown-demeſnes, and more dependent on him; than either the 
prelates Or nobility, he might naturally expect, their readineſs to grant a ſupply, would 
ſerve on all occafions for a ſpur to the others, who were leſs willing, though much 
more able to relieve his neceſſities. They did not balk his expectations in the parlia - 
ment ſummoned this year, to meet on Sunday, November 1 3 which, being taken up 
at Winchelſza in fitting out a fleet againſt the French 15 he adjourned to that day fort- 
night: for as the clergy gave him a tenih, and the barons, with the knights of ſhires, 
an eleventh a, theſe new repreſentatives of burroughs granted him a ſeventh of all their 
moveables. Delighted with a privilege, which had hitherto been confined to the pre- 
lates and nobility, they imagined, they could not do enough for a prince, who had put 
chem on the ſame footing with thoſe ſuperior orders of men: and taxing themſelves 
a third part higher than the others, this proportion came to be a ſettled rule in all future 

tions. | | | = 

Wn 1Ts were ſent on this occaſion to about fifty cities, and county-towns, and to 
about ſeventy others, ſome of them populous and trading places; the reft rather towns 
of antient demeſne than burroughs, and ſcarce able to pay the wages of their repteſen- 
tatives. It was perhaps for this reaſon; that many of them 3 were left out in the ſums 
mons to future parhatnents': and Edward, to ſupply their places, requiced other towns 
to ſend deputies to parliament, in order to keep up the number he propoſed of repre« 
ſentatives, and to divide the burden of the expences. This variation was of little con · 
fequence in his time, becauſe the deputies of burroughs then formed a ſeparate (i. e 
a third) eſtate by themfelves, and at firſt, not only declined meddling with ſtate affairs, 
bat the taxes to which they agreed, affected none, beſides the burroughs and towns of 


the royal demefne; neither the nobility who held by knights ſervice, nor their tenants; - 


paying any thing towards thoſe taxes, any more than they did before to talliages; unleſs 
they poſſeſſed by grants of the crown, any lands which had been formerly part of the 
fame-demeſne, and on that account liable to talliage. But the caſe was much altered, 
when the knights of ſhires came, to fit in the ſame houſe, and to form one body, 
with the repreſentatives of burroughs, or communes ſtatus inferioris (as Walſmngham + 
ſtyles them) and it is very unhappy, that no limitation was then put to the number of 
the latter. There would not elſe have been ſo much occaſion to complain, either of 
that deteſtable bribery and corruption, which the improvident multiplication of repre- 
ſentatives of ſmall, poor, inconſiderable burroughs, hath fince oceaſioned, or of the 


vaſt diſproportion, between the repreſentation of theſe laſt, and that of counties; all 


the gentlemen and landed intereſt in England being repreſented at preſent by ninety- 
two members, whilſt the towns have above 420 deputies in parliament. 


Tux Rolls of parliament take notice only, of what was done on the days, when all 


the eſtates were aſſembled together, and of the reſolutions taken by each in their ſepa- 
rate and intermediate conſultations; which were then reported to the whole body. 


They recite likewiſe on ſome occaſions the acts or ordinances wherein all agreed: but 


they give us little or no account of the uſages, forms, and methods, obſerved in the in- 
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termediate meetings of each of the eſtates, nor even of the places of their afſemh; ; 
The relations of parliamentary proceedings, that appear in our old hiſtorians, are F 
general to inform us of ſuch particulars; there is reaſon however to think, that as the 
prelates and delegates of the clergy had a chamber for their conſultations and interme. 
diate aſſemblies, ſo the deputies of towns had here, as well as in all other countries of 
Europe, a place for their meeting, diſtinct from the other eſtates; and by a paſſage in 
a parliament roll *, the chapter houſe of Vgſtminſter Abbey ſeems to have been their an. 
tient place of fitting. In France, the lay-peers, and the repreſentatives of the mobleſſe 
or gentry of the kingdom, form the ſecond eſtate, and fit in the ſame houſe: they 
ſeem to have done ſo in England, till the middle of the reign of Edward III; at leaſt 
they conſulted together as one body, and joined in the fame common grants of ſcutages, 
and other taxes, which they paid in common. In other countries, the number of de. 
puties for communities doth not alter the caſe; whether they be more or leſs, 
make but one vote for the community they repreſent. Thus in the eſtates of France 
the kingdom being divided into twelve governments, conſiſting each of ſeveral fall 
liages, the majority of theſe laſt generally determines the vote of the government, and 
the majority of the governments forms the reſolutions of the third eſtate, Hence t 
were always very exact in examining the powers, as well as the cabzers of inſtructiom, 
given to all the deputies by the communities, in whoſe name, and by whoſe delegation, 
they acted: it was always the firſt thing done when they met, and they went through 
it, before ever the ſeſſion opened, or they applied to buſineſs. There might poſſibly 
be a like reaſon here for the ſtrict charge given in the parliamentary writ, that the 
members returned to parliament ſhould come up fully empowered to act for their con- 
ſtituents: and as in thoſe antient days, we ſee inſtances as well of members declining 
to take a reſolution, or give an opinion in caſes 3 where they had no inſtructions from 
the communities for which they ſerved, as of counties being repreſented at different 
times by one, two, three, or four knights, it ſhews, that, if they did not vote by com- 
munities, they paid at leaſt a much greater regard, than is done now, to their ſenti- 
ments. The neceſſity of theſe powers from the communities to their deputies is, in 
the parliamentary writ, repreſented in ſuch a light, as to inſinuate that the buſineſs of 


the ſeſſion could not go on, if they were defective: and as in the caſe of undue returns, 


The pope la- 
bourstomake 
ce between 
3 and 
England. 


there is certainly a defect, if not in the form, yet in the ſubſtance of the powers, it is 
no wonder, that falſe returns were guarded againſt, as what might vitiate the conſti- 
tution of a parliament, and invalidate all its proceedings. 

ALL the buſineſs of the parliament, which gave occaſion to this diſcourſe, was the 
raiſing of a ſupply for carrying on the war againſt France; which was ſo readily 
granted by the laity, that the writs, for levying the eleventh of the military tenants, and 
the ſeventh of the burroughs, bear date December 4: but the prelates and clergy were 
more dilatory in their reſolution, They were willing indeed to grant a tenth +: but 
the king expecting from them a third or fourth part of their yearly revenues, ſent them 
ſeveral meſſages for that purpoſe; and it was not till December 9, that he vouchſafed 
to accept of a tenth, upon finding all his ſolicitations for a larger grant had proved 
fruitleſs. No inconvenience aroſe from their parſimony, the king of France having, 
either upon the diſcovery of Turbeville's plot, or upon the Engliſh fleet's putting to 
ſea, laid aſide the deſign of invading England. He ſeemed however deſirous of til 
continuing the war; though he had conſented 5 to the pope's mediation for a peace or 
a truce, and was willing to refer all diſputes to his determination; provided he acted, 
not in virtue of his papal authority, but as a private perſon, choſen by conſent of the 
parties to be their arbitrator. Two cardinal legates had been ſent over in the ſum- 
mer, with propoſals for a peace, or a general truce, or elſe for a ceſſation of hoſtilities 
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by ſea for a time, till the articles of a peace could be adjuſted: but they ſucceeded in no 

art of their negotiation. Edward was willing enough to agree to a general ceſſation 
of hoſtilities : but having entered into engagements with the king of the Romans, and 
other princes of the empire, for attacking France on the ſide of the Netherlands, and 
obliged himſelf by an article, not to make either a peace or truce with the enemy, but 
by common conſent, he could not take a ſtep of that nature without their concurrence. 
His letters recommending it to Adolph of Naſſau had little effect; neither that prince ?, 
nor Philip le Bel, ſhewing any inclinations to it: and though he ſent embaſſadors to 
Cambray, the place appointed by the legates for the exerciſe of their mediation on the 
ſubject, the treaty came to nothing. : f | 

Tur king had little expectation of its ſucceeding : and had prepared for war, by 
ſeizing the lands of priories belonging to foreign abbeys; all the rents, except what 
were neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence of the Religious, being applied to defray its charges, 
He had fitted out a fleet of 3 52 fail, for tranſporting a body of 7000 foot, and a party 
of horſe, led by twenty-ſix bannerets, under the command of his brother Edmund earl 
of Lancaſter, and Henry de Lacy earl of Lincoln, to Guienne: but Edmund's ill health, 
contrary winds, and unfavourable weather, had delayed their paſſage for ſome months, 
and they did not fail till January 14, from Plymouth. It was the beginning of March 3, 
when, after touching at Sr. Mabe and Breſt in Bretagne, they arrived in the Garonne: 
and landing their forces at Bourg and Blaye, made themſelves maſters of Caſtillon, 
L'Eſþarre, and other caſtles, The gentlemen of the country joining them, they made 
in a ſhort time a body of more than 2000 horſe: and thought fit to draw near Bour- 
deaux; encamping over-againſt it, at about a league's diſtance, and annoying the in- 
habitants with military engines from their ſhips in the river. On Fedneſday, March 29, 
in the evening, the French troops, garriſoned in the place, made a fally in hopes of ſur- 
prizing the Exgliſʒh; but the alarm was ſoon taken: and the latter, to flatter them in 
their expectation, and decoy them farther off their place of retreat, retired before 
them; till finding them'at a convenient diſtance, they faced about, killed 2000 of 
their number, and purſued the reſt to the gates of Bourdeaux. Some Engliſh gentle- 
men were ſo eager in this purſuit, that they entered the place with the runaways; and 
were taken priſoners, through the ſhutting of the gates : which left all the French, that 


were without, a prey to the enemy. The loſs. they ſuſtained in this action, making 


them deſpair of being able to defend the ſuburbs, they ſet fire the next day to the 
houſes, that lay near the walls of the town, into which the inhabitants retired with their 
effects: the reſt of the buildings were burnt by the Engliſb ſeamen. The earl of 
Lancaſter was not yet ſtrong enough to attack the city in form: and a plot formed by 
ſome of the citizens, for. giving his troops entrance into the place, being diſcovered, he 
drew off with his forces, took Langon, recovered S. Macaire, and marched to Bayone; 
where he died about Mbitſontide l. Upon his deceaſe, the earl of Lincoln became 
commander in chief: and the ſummer was ſpent in depredations and ſkirmiſhes of 
parties, without any conſiderable engagement. 4 

Wua1LsT theſe things paſſed in Gaſcogne, Edward was taken up with the affairs of 
Scotland; having reaſon to apprehend ſome hoſtilities from that country. When the 
war broke out with France, he had by frequent meſſages required s king John, Robert 
de Brus lord of Annandale, the earls of Buchan, and Marche, to ſend him ſuccours, as 
he had reaſon to expect from vaſſals; they all being poſſeſſed of lands in England: but 
none were ſent, nor did Jobn attend at any of the Engliſh parliaments, to which he 
was ſummoned, The ſuſpicion. of his ill deſigns, which this neglect firſt occaſioned, 
was much confirmed by the refuſal of Edward's requeſt, that they would not admit 
the French, or any other of his foreign enemies, into the kingdom; by the inhabitants 
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Epwarp I. of Berwick * killing and plundering the Engliſb merchants in that port; and by ad. 
Z . vices, received from Paris, of the treaty carrying on there by the Scotch embaſſadotz 


with the court of France; and of the intended marriage between the prince of See. 
land, and a daughter of Charles de Valois. To clear up the doubts which the kj 

had on this ſubject, he inſiſted on * Baliols delivering the caſtles of Berwick, Roxburgh, 
and Jedburgb, by way of caution for his fidelity, as long as the war with France laſted; 
promiſing faithfully to reſtore them, as ſoon as a peace was concluded. When this 
was rejected, Edward, reſolving to try another experiment, ſummoned Joby with 
ſeveral of the Scotch nobility to come to a parliament he had called to meet, on 
March 1, at Newcaſile upon Tyne : but they neither came nor ſent any excuſe, Theſ 


_ repeated acts of contempt convinced the king, that nothing but force could procure 


obedience to his orders; that the Scots had embarked in meaſures with France; and 
that the onely way to prevent the miſchiefs likely to enſue, was to attack them, be- 
fore matters were ripe for the execution of their deſigns. To provide againſt all events, 
he had appointed a general rendezvous of his military tenants in England at the fame 
time and place: and ſent orders to Wales and Ireland, for levying conſiderable bodies 
of forces in thoſe countries, and for their paſſing with all expedition to join his army 
in Scotland. | 

Tur Scots on their part had made the like preparations, not ſo much for the de- 
fence of their own country, as for invading the north of England; agreeable to the 
obligations of their French alliance. It was a reſolution they had formed, before thei 
treaty with Philip le Bel had given them aſſurance of his affiſtance : and they had it in 
view, when they applied to the late pope Celgſtine for abſolving them from their oaths 
of fealty and homage to the king of England. He had before his deceaſe granted 
them the abſolution they deſired : and imagining themſelves diſengaged from the maſt 
facred ties, by the plenitude of his power, they had at laſt notified to Edward, that 
neither they nor their king were bound to him in any reſpect, nor would they pay any 
regard either to his orders or intreaties. The whole power of that nation was now 
in the hands of the twelve prelates and noblemen, appointed lately by parliament; 


| Who ordered all the affairs of the government as they pleaſed, and kept king Jon in a 


fort of dureſs, though he complied with them in all the meafures they preſcribed; 
even as to the place of his habitation, A caftle in the Zzghlands, where they were al- 
ways maſters of his perſon, was the place they aſſigned for his reſidence : and to de- 
prive him of all means of eſcaping, they got him to diſmiſs all the Eng/i/þ that were 
about his court, under pretence, they might be able to diſcover the reſolutions, and 
give intelligence of the meaſures, taken for ſhaking off all dependance upon England. 
In a parliament held at Scene, an act was paſſed enjoining all perſons, that bad any rents, 
lands, or poſſeſſions in Scotland, to be ready with their armes to oppoſe the king of 
England, and to obey the orders of the twelve peers, on pain of their lands being ſor- 
feited and given away to others, who would perform the ſervice. Abundance of 
Engliſh noblemen, who had lands in the ſouthern parts of Scotland, were deprived of 
them by this act, as many of the Scots alſo were who had eftates in England, and could 
not avoid forfeiting in one of thoſe countries. Among others Nabert de Brus (who 
upon the death of his father Robert +, one of the competitors for the crown, on 
Maundy Thurſday, March 3 1, the foregoing year, came to be diſtinguiſhed by the ſtyle 
of) lord of Amnandake incurred this penalty: and Jahn Compn earl of Buchan obtaining 
a grant of his country, fortified the caſtle of Lach- maban. | 

EDwARD had aſſembled an army of 4000 horſe and 30,000 foot at Newcofle, be- 
ſides the biſhop of Durbam's troops conſiſting of 500 horſe, and double the number of 
infantry : but did not offer to advance further, till Robert de Ros, lord of the caſtle of 
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Jerk, revolted to the enemy. His brother Milliam, whom he had ſollicited in vain to 
join in his defection, kept the caſtle for the king's uſe: but the garriſon being weak, 
and apprehending a ſiege, he deſired ſuccours might be ſent him immediately. A 
thouſand men, deſtined for that ſervice, were ſurprized in their march by Robert at the 
head of a party of Scots: this was the beginning of hoſtilities Edward, well enough 
pleaſed that the Scots had been the aggreſſors, advanced upon this diſaſter with all his 
forces to Werl: and there encamped, not propoſing to enter Scotland, till after Eafter 
holidays. In the mean time, the Scots had got together an army of 500 horſe and 
40,000 foot *, under the earls of Buchan, Menteith, Stratherne, Lenox, Roſſe, Athole, 
and Mar: and on Eaſter Monday, March 26, marched out of Annandale through the 
foreſt of Nicholay to Carlifie ; killing all they found in their way, and ſparing neither 
age nor ſex in their fury, Their attempt upon that city miſcarrying, they retired back 
into their own country, to make head againſt the king of England; who paſling the 
Twede at Coldfiream, on March 28, lay till all the next day, expecting the inhabi- 
tants of Berwick to make their ſubmiſſion. The gentlemen of Fife*, with a conſi- 
derable body of troops, had undertaken the defence of the town; which was ill for- 
tified, and ſecured on the Scotch fide by wooden barricades, rather than intrenchments, 
Eduard, ſeeing them reſolved on war, advanced early, on 3 March 3o, before the place, 
fixing his head quarters in a nunnery half a league diſtant: and drawing up his forces 
on a plain before the town, knighted Henry de Percy, with ſeveral other gentlemen, 
This being a ſolemnity ordinarily uſed before an engagement, the ſeamen of the Cinque 
Ports, who lay with twenty-four ſhips off the port, imagined that an aſſault was to be 
given immediately: and in their eagerneſs to have a ſhare either in the attack, or in the 
plunder of the town, entered the harbour with ſo little caution, that three of their veſ- 
ſels ran aground, and after an obſtinate combat, were burnt by the enemy, PEdward, 
hearing of that diſorderly action, and ſeeing the ſmoke mounting from the ſhi ps, ordered 
an aſſault to be given, perhaps not fo much in hopes of taking the place, as to favour 
the retreat of his ſeamen ; but the Zng/zf attacked the barricades with ſo much vi- 

gour, that they broke through them in a moment, and entered the town, before the 
Scots thought of ſtanding on their defence. They were ſo ſurprized at this unexpected 
event, that they made no reſiſtance: and about 7500 of them were put to the ſword ; 
the caſtle ſurrendering the ſame evening. Sir W. Douglaſs, the governor, was kept pri- 
ſoner till the end of the war: but the reſt of the garriſon, about 200 men, were diſ- 
miſſed, after taking an oath, that they would never bear armes againſt the king, or the 
realm of England. Eduard ſtaid a fortnight in the town, to encircle it with a ditch 
eighty feet broad, and forty deep ; and to put it in a condition of defence, 

IT was during his ſtay that, on April 5, two cordeliers of Roxburgh brought him, 


from king Yohbn and the nobility of Scotland, a formal renunciation of their homage, 


in the name of the whole kingdom: and on the 8 of the ſame month, the 
Scotch army entered Redeſdale ; and ravaging Northumberland, as far as Corebridge and 
Hexbam, burnt the church and monaſtery of this laſt place, with the nunnery of 
Lameſlay : but retreated in haſte upon a rumour that Edward was coming upon them 
with his army, The taking of Berwich laid all the eaſtern Lowlands open to the in- 
curſions of the Engliſb; there being no conſiderable fortreſs to ſtop them in their 
march to Edenburgh; beſides the caſtle of Dunbar, belonging to Patrich earl of 
Marche, ho was in Edward's ſervice. It was there, that the Scotch nobility propoſed 
to make a ſtand to cover the country: and they prevailed with the eounteſs to put it into 
their hands, without her huſband's conſent or knowledge, This place was thought of 
o much conſequence, that the earls of Roſſe, Athole, and Menteith, Fobu Comyn the 
younger, W. Sinclair, Richard Stward, and John fon of Geffrey de Moubray, with 
l knights and 100 gentlemen, threw themſelves into it, for its ſurer defence. 
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Epwarp I. Edward, on advice of this treachery, diſpatched earl Yarenne with 2000 horſe and 
wo Yr 
A. D. 1296. 194000 foot, to recover the caſtle; which was attacked ſo briſkly, that the garriſon, 


' Edenburgh : and after a week's ſiege, made himſelf maſter of the caſtle. 


unexperienced in ſieges, deſired three days time for ſending to their king, to have his 
conſent to the terms of their ſurrender, They were allowed that time: and on the third 
day, being Friday, April 27, the Scotch army, conſiſting of 1 500 horſe and 40,000 
foot, appeared in fight of Dunbar; determined to hazard a battle, rather than loſe the 
fortreſs, and ſuffer ſo many perſons of quality to be made prifoners. Warenne, leaving 
a party to keep in the garriſon, advanced with the reſt of his forces to meet the 
enemy: and paſſing through uneven roads and a winding valley, ſeemed to the Scers, 

whilſt at a diſtance, as if he was making a retreat, But they ſoon found their miſtake, 
when he came up with them; being attacked with ſo much vigour, that they were 
preſently broken; and 10,000 of them lain, either in the action or purſuit. Edward 
coming up the next day with the reſt of his army, the garriſon of Dunbar ſurren- 
dered at diſcretion : and were ſent priſoners into England. 

Tr1s victory ſtruck ſuch a terror into the Scots, that they fled beyond the Frith of 
Forth; giving up all the ſouthern parts for loſt, and leaving no forces behind them, ex- 
cept a few in garriſons, that durſt ſcarce offer to make any reſiſtance, being utterly de- 
ſtitute of all hopes of relief. Thus the caſtles of Feaburgb and Roxburgh readily ſur. 
rendered *; James ſteward of Scotland, who had long held the latter, ſubmitting on 
May 13, and ſwearing fealty to the king of England againſt all men, not exceptin 
Jobn Baliol and his adherents. Edward, leaving Robert de Brus lord of Annandale?, 
with powers to receive the ſubmiſſion of gentlemen of that country, and his fon 
Robert (afterwards king of Scotland) with the like powers in Carrick, advanced to 
That of 
Sterling was deſerted by the garriſon at his approach : and he was there joined by the 
earl of Ulſter, with 400 horſe and 30,000 foot from Ireland. He had received at 
Roxburgh a reinforcement of 15,000 men from Wales : and had ſent home as many 


; Engliſh, that had ſuffered moſt by fatigues; thinking probably he had force enough 


without them to ſubdue Scotland, and that the Welſh and Triſb would be more uſefulto 
him in the Highlands; the onely quarter of the realm, where he ſaw any reaſon to ex- 
pect an oppoſition, He met with none in his march to Perth; where he ſtaid ſome 
time: and on Midſummer day knighted ſeveral gentlemen with great ſolemnity. It 
was during his ſtay there, that the caſtles of Forfar and Brechin ſubmitted; and 
that John king of Scotland ſending agents to deſire a peace, and implore his mercy3, 
with a letter dated July 2, at Kincardin, and containing a reſignation of his realm, 
and the homages of his ſubjects, was directed to come, with his principal nobility, to 
the latter of thoſe places, in order to treat about it, with Anthony Beck biſhep of 
Durham. They came accordingly : but could obtain no better terms, than an ab- 
ſolute ſubmiſſion to the king of England 5 pleaſure. Jobn, acknowledging his fault in 
making an alliance with France, and in ravaging the north of England, reſigned his 
crown in form on July 10: and delivering his onely ſon for an hoſtage, they were both 
ſent under a guard to England. 

EpwAk p marched with his forces from Brechin to Aberdeen; and from thence 
through Murray to Elgyn; propoſing to make a progreſs through the Highlands: but 
finding all quiet, and no appearance of any party in armes, he turned back, in order 
to hold a parliament, which he had convened, on Auguſt 23, at Berwick. In his way 
thither, as he paſſed by Scone, he carried off the famous ſtone chair, on which the kings 

of Scotland uſed to be placed the day of their. coronation: and ſent it to London, as 


a mark of his conqueſt of the kingdom. The convention of Berwick was chicfly de- 


ſigned for the more ſolemn receiving of the homages and fealties of the prelates, 
nobility, military tenants, royal burghs, and other communities of the realm; who ap- 
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pearing there either in perſon or by their deputies, renounced the late confederacy with Evwary I, 


France, did homage for their lands in Scotland, ſwore fealty to the king of England 
againſt all men, and delivered letters patent to theſe effects, duely executed under their 
ſeals, which were pendant to the reſpective inſtruments. The two Roberts de Brus, 
father and ſon, had, with the earls of Marche and Angus, waited on Edward at Werk, 
before he entered Scotland; and had there, on March 2 5, done homage and fealty to 
him; other noblemen had done the like, as he advanced into the kingdom: but they 
all repeated their homage and fealty on this ſolemn occaſion. There appeared fo 
much readineſs in all orders of men, clergy, and laity, great and ſmall, and ſuch prodi- 
gious numbers joined, with a ſeeming ſatisfaction, in theſe acts, that Edward had not 
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the leaſt ſuſpicion of their proving falſe to their oaths and engagements; and as his firft - 


meaſures were always calculated to gain a people by goodneſs, he ſcarce changed any 
of the governors of fortreſſes, magiſtrates of burghs, bailiffs of towns, or other officers 
of the crown; but, excepting two or three caſtles and principal burghs, which he com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of the Engliſb, he left all the reſt in the hands of Scots, in 
hopes of engaging their fidelity by this mark of his confidence, John Baliol's great 
ſeal having been broke upon his reſignation of the crown, a new one was now made, 
and delivered to Walter de Agmondeſham : Hugh de Creſſingham was appointed treaſurer, 
M. de Ormeſby juſticiary, Henry de Percy warden of Galloway and the ſhire of Air“, 
and John de Warenne, earl of Surrey, guardian of the kingdom. The tenants that 
held lands of meſne lords were required to take oaths of allegiance, as the immediate 
vaſſals of the crown had done already; the biſhops were favoured with a general li- 
cenſe to make wills, and diſpoſe of their effects: and theſe regulations being made for 
ſecuring the peace of the country, Edward diſmiſſed his forces, and returned into the 
ſouth of England; carrying with him thither John Comyn of Badenogh, and other 
noblemen, whom he had taken in war, and thought proper to detain as priſoners at 
large, till the war with France was ended. 3 | | 

Tur king had been at a vaſt expence in this Scotch expedition; nor had his bro- 
ther's into Gaſcogne been leſs chargeable: beſides the firſt expence of the armament 
and a large fleet of tranſports, he had been forced to remit thither 50,000 marks3, and 
great quantities of corn for the ſubfiſtence of his troops ; foreign wars requiring conti- 
nually freſh ſupplies of money and proviſions. A parliament was neceflary, for pro- 
viding aids adequate to his expences: and one being ſummoned to meet, on November 3, 
at St. Edmunds Bury, the barons and knights of ſhires gave him a rwelſth part of 
their yearly revenuess, as the cities and burroughs did an eighth of their perſonal eſtates, 
He expected a more conſiderable aid from the prelates and clergy ; having accepted 


proxies, with full powers to order the quantity and manner of the ſubſidy to be granted. 
The king's neceſſities were urgent; the money formerly given had been employed for 


the glory of the nation, though it had not been equal to the ſervice ; no objection, 
from either the circumftances of the realm, or the management of the war, could be 


brought againſt his demand of a #/th, or (as ſome call it) a double tenth of their peye- 


nues: but yet, far from complying with it, they abſolutely refuſed to grant him any 
ſupply. Their pretence for this refuſal was, a bull iſſued, on 5 February 24, laſt paſt, 


by pope Boniface, forbidding the clergy to give or pay any talliages, tenths, twentiethe, 


or other ſubliidies to princes without his licenſe, and diſcharging all princes, with theic 
' officers, from levying them, on pain of their lands being interdicted, and their perſons 
excommunicated. This bull had been obtained by the inſtances af Robert de Mincbelſey, 
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their laſt zentb, purely in hopes of a larger ſupply, which they had promiſed, in caſe 
the war with France continued: and in the writs of ſummonss, reminding them of that 
Promiſe, he inſiſted on their preſence, the dignitaries in perſon, the lefler clergy by their 
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Epwarp I. archbiſhop of Canterbury, with a general concurrence of the Engliſh clergy, in or. 
V fer to have an excuſe for denying him a ſubſidy. This, they now told him, | 


could not grant”, without ſubjecting him, as well as themſelves, to the pope's excom. 
munication ; which they did not think he cared to lye under, and they were affaid of 
incurring. Edward was equally ſurprized and offended at this anſwer : and adjourneg 


A. D. 1297. their meeting till January 14, that they might in the mean time reflect coolly on their 
—— Y > conduR, and come to a better reſolution. 


FLoRENS count of Hollande, Zelande, and Frieſſand, had been murdered about the 
laſt Midſummer by his own ſubjects :: and being ſucceeded in thoſe territories by his 
fon John, this prince, who had been educated in the court of England, propoſed to 
marry the king's daughter Eligabeth. There was no difficulty in the treaty : and the 
marriage was ſolemnized at Ipſwich 3, on January y, a day diſtinguiſhed likewiſe by a | 
league made with Guy count of Flanders. Guy had been very ill treated by the king 
of France; who having drawn him to his court, had arreſted his perſon, and detained 
him in priſon, till he had put his eldeſt daughter into his hands for an hoſtage, and 
ſubmitted to other hard conditions for the recovery of his liberty. Full of reſentment 
at this uſage, and in hopes of recovering what he had been forced to give up to 
France, encouraged likewiſe by the Flemi/h merchants, who wanted to have their 
trade with England reſtored, he entered into meaſures with Edward, to diſtreſs and 
make war upon their common enemy ; binding themſelves and their heirs to a mutual 
aſſiſtance, and not to make either peace or truce, but by common conſent. This 
league was to be cemented by an alliance; it being agreed that prince Edward ſhould 
marry the count's eldeſt daughter Philippa, or (if Philip le Bel ſhould hinder that 
match taking effect) his younger daughter /abe/: and to enable Guy to attack France 
with the greater force, Edward was to pay him a ſubſidy of 300, ooo livres Tourrnis, 
amounting to about 7 5,000 J. ſterling. It was a league very convenient for Edwards 
affairs; he had propoſed it in the beginning of his war with Philip: and being de- 
feated in that ſcheme, he could not derive the benefit he expected from his alliances 
with Adolphus king of the Romans, and other German princes, the duke of Brabart, 


the counts of Barre and Savoie, and ſeveral of the nobility of Bourgogne. Flanders 


and Namur, countries belonging to Guy, were commodiouſlly ſeated, as well for an in- 
vaſion of France, as for maintaining a communication between all the confederates, 
whoſe number was now increaſed by the alliance with the count of Hollande, and more 
than one way opened for their free correſpondence with England; which, whilſt 
Flanders and Hollande were in other hands, had been either cut off, or rendered ſo 
very difficult, that neither money nor forces could be ſent thence without extreme 
danger, and an immenſe expence. Theſe princes, though all confederated with the 
king of England, had yet ſome diſputes with one another, which might poſſibly give 
ſome obſtruction to their common operations: but Edward's credit with them got over 
this difficulty; the differences between the counts of Flanders and Hollande, and be- 
tween the latter and the duke of Brabant, being referred entirely to his deciſion. 
Tu king, provided by this league better for war, but involved further in expence, 
expected a ſupply from the clergy, when they met, on Fanuary 14, at London: but 
found them perſiſting in their former reſolution. Archbiſhop WVincbelſey, in their 
name, told the commiſſioners, ſent to them, in plain terms, that . they had two ſu- 
« periour lords, the pope and the king, the one ſpiritual, the other temporal, and 
though they were to obey both, yet they owed a greater obedience to the former: 
and then propoſed ſending meſſengers to aſk, either the pope's leave for granting a ſub- 
ſidy, or at leaſt his directions for their conduct. This anſwer incenſed the king to the 
laſt degree; he knew the clergy always affected to pay a greater regard to the papal 
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canons, than to the laws of the land : but he never imagined, they would carry tnat- 
ters ſo far, as to deny his ſovereignty, and reduce him to the condition of a ſubordinate 
prince, or that they could have the arrogance to tell him, they would obey him no 
farther, than the pope pleaſed. This declaration of theirs was ſuch an inſult on the 
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roval authority, and ſo criminal in the eye of the law; the principle whereon it was 


founded tended ſo manifeſtly to ſubvert the conſtitution, and to throw the nation into 
confuſion, that he reſolved to cruſh them before they could apply to Rome for ſupport, 
and to puniſh them with ſuch ſeverity, that they ſhould never dare again to procure 
bulls from thence to interrupt the courſe of his government, A weaker prince would 
have loſt time in making fruitleſs complaints to the court of Rome : but Edward's 
wants of a ſupply were too urgent. to admit of ſuch a delay, had there been any like- 
lihood of the application's ſucceeding; and he knew that court too well to think it 
was to be reaſoned with, or could be prevailed on, by intreaties and remonſtrances, to 
drop any ſcheme formed for its own aggrandiſement. There was no treating it but 
with an high hand: and as no king ever took his reſolutions with better judgment, or 
executed them with greater vigour on all occaſions, he was on this ſo ſudden in his 
meaſures, that having ſtopped the ports, to prevent any one's going abroad without his 
licence i, he carried his point, before the pope had time to interpoſe, or even make a 
complaint on the ſubject. | 7 LIEN 
Tur procuring, the bringing over, the publiſhing, and the attempting to put in 
execution, bulls of ſuch a nature, as that of Boniface, had (as hath been obſerved on 


But areforced 
to ſubmit, _ 


various occaſions in the courſe of this hiſtory *) been always deemed acts of a treaſon- 


able nature, for ſubjecting the realm to a foreign power, and puniſhable with the ſame 


penalties, as were afterwards denounced by the ſtatute of 3 Præmunire. The offenders 


in theſe reſpects were put out of the king's protection, their lands, tenements, goods, 
and chattels forfeited, and their bodies impriſoned at the king's pleaſure. Edward did 
not think it reaſonable, that thoſe, who either diſclaimed, or were for depreſſing the 
royal authority, ſhould yet be protected by it, or that they ſhould enjoy the benefit-of 
the laws of the fate, who refuſed to contribute towards the relief of its neceſſities : 


and cauſing a declaration to be made in his courts of law, that he put the clergy out of 


his protection 4, ordered, on February 12, all their lay-fees, goods, and chattels to be 


ſeized throughout the province of Canterbury. The prelates and clergy. of the pro- 
vince of York, having ſuffered lately by the depredations of the Scots, and being ſtill 
apprehenſive of the like calamities, had already complied. with the king's demands: 
and having granted him a fifth of their revenues 5 and goods, had obtained his writs 
for their protection, about a week before the others were iſſued, Thoſe of Canterbury 
were now in a miſerable condition“; their barns and granaries ſhut up; their effects 
ſeized; their revenues ſequeſtered; diſabled to ſue at law, for the recovery of any of their 
rights ; and yet expoſed to all the ſuits of others; inſulted in all places, whilſt every 
malevolent mortal was tempted by impunity to treat them ill; and not able to travel 
the road, without being diſmounted of their palfreys, and ſtripped of their money. 
This general diſtreſs of his clergy, and the ſeizure of his effects and temporalties, made 
no impreſſion on archbiſhop Mincbelſey: he perſiſted in his reſolution of executing the 
papal bull; and ordered it to be publiſhed in all the churches of his province. He 
propoſed to proceed further in the ſynod of his ſuffragans, which he convened about 
Mialent 7 at S. Paul's in London: but was prevented by the king's writ®, ſerved upon 
them, on March 26, by Hugh le D'Eſpenſer, and inhibiting them from making any 
conſtitution, or doing any act, to the prejudice of the king, his miniſters, or faithful ſub- 
jects, They were diſcharged more particularly, o on pain of impriſonment, from pub- 
liſhing the ſentence of excommunication againſt any of theſe: and were effectually 

' Clauſ. 25 E. I. m 25. . 251, 473, 596, 616. 3 Stat. 16 R. II. c. v. Ch, 25 E. I. 


5 Ib. m. 14. M. Meſim. Walſing. ighion. 7 MH. Weſim, Pat. . I. 
p. I. n. . m. 12. 7 . m. 8. am alfing. Knighton AV. 5 m Pat. 25 E 
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The conſtable 
and mareſchal 


refuſe attend 
ing the king 
to Flanders. 


_ Flemiſh manufacturers had been for ſom etime unemployed) were ſent to the ports of 


money. Some prelates found out a way to avoid falling under either the papal ex- 


granted them: and the clergy, generally ſubmitting to pay the ny fines 3, were re- 


they ſhould hope, in a time, when the common danger of the realm rendered a f 


to exempt them from all contributions to the neceſſities of the government, and the de- 


oppoſe its ufurpations; and that their refuſing a ſupply produced nothing for their own 


over, or doing any thing without money. The raiſing it by fines, and particular com- 
poſitions with the clergy, was a flow, as well as an unuſual, method: and he was 
forced to have recourſe to extraordinary ways of procuring it, for the performance of 
his engagements, and the ſupply of his preſent neceſſities, The commerce, between 


reſted Guy, had taken upon him, as ſuperior lord, to adminiſter the affairs of the pri- 


upon the concluſion of the above-mentioned treaty. Proclamation being made of 2 


either to ſend to Gaſcogne, or to carry with him to Flanders: and 2000 quarters of 


to iniburce the proprietors both of the wool and corn, for what he took in this 
manner, obliged by an hard neceſſity; in which caſe certainly, if in any, the royal pre- 
rogatives of præ- emption and purveyance might be exerciſed: but they wanted imme- 
diate payment, which his circumſtances would not admit. Hence aroſe ſome clamou's, 
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hindered from taking that ſtep *, by 1ther de Engouleſme archdeacon of Bath's enter. 
ing, in the king's name, an appeal to the pope againſt their proceedings. According to 
the rules of the canon law, the lodging of an appeal before an higher court ſuſpends of 
courſe the operations of an inferior Judicature : no remedy was now left the cler 
but what they were to ſeek at Rome, uncertain whether it could be obtained, or if j X 
were, ſure to be attended with a vaſt expence, as well as infinite delays, which would 
hinder its arriving time enough to prevent their ruin, 

W. Tnogxn * ſays, that a parliament of the nobility, held at this time excluſive of 
the prelates, adjudged in a ſolemn manner all the goods of the clergy to be confiſcated: 
and that this ſtatute, coming after the king's writs, threw them into a deſpair of re. 
dreſs, and made them ſue for protections, which they obtained by large fines; that of 
his monaſtery of S. Auguſtine's Canterbury being 200 quarters of corn, and 2001. in 


communication, or an outlawry : it was by placing a tb part of their revenues in 3 
religious place, where it was ſeized by the king's officers. Upon this, protections were 


ceived again into protection, and reſtored to the poſſeſſion of their goods, al the be- 
nefit of the laws; as all, that had been impriſoned for publiſhing the pope's bull, were 
to their liberty. It is equally ſurprizing, that they ſhould be fo fond of putting thei: 
properties into the diſpoſal of the pope, who fleeced them on all occaſions, and that 


ply neceſſary, to get excuſed from giving one, on a pretence which would have ſerved 


fence of the kingdom, for ever. They found to their coſt, that there was no trifling 
with Edward, that the papacy muſt give way, whenever a great prince is reſolved to 


adyantage, whilſt it greatly obſtructed the publick ſervice. 
Tux king was much preſſed to go into Flanders, agreeable to his treaty with Gy; 
his preſence there was neceſſary, to put his allies in motion: but there was no going 


England and Flanders, had been interrupted ever ſince the king of France, having ar- 
ſoner's county, and had ſeized the effects of the Engliſb merchants : but was renewed 
free commeree between the countries, great quantities of wool (for want whereof the 


England, in order to be ſhipped for Flanders: but Edward allowing only five facks to 
be ſent over on each merchant's account, who paid a duty of 40 ſhillings a ſack, ac- 
cording to the grant made in che beginning of the war, for ſo many years as it ſhould 
laſt, ſeized all the reſt for his own-ufe, to raiſe by the ſale thereof the money, he was 
engaged to pay his allies; Proviſions were neceſſary for the forces, that he propoſed, 


corn, beſides other victuals, were laid upon each county. The king indeed promiſes 


which, joined with thoſe more generally raiſed by the clergy, encouraged two great 


. Pat. 25 E. * M. 10. See ib. p. 2. N. 55 6. «x Chron, col. 1965. 3 Prynne, 1 lll, 7025 & ſeq. =. 
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en, envious of the power of the crown, and ready to ſeize any opportunity of de> Fowarn f. 


pteſſing it, to fly in the king's face, and diſpute the obligations of their tenures. 
EDWARD, convening a council or parliament, compoſed only of his nobility, on 


g. Matthias day at Saliſbury, deſired ſome of them to go over to Gaſcogne : and on 
their making excuſes, told them, they ſhould either go, or he would give their lands 
to others, that would perform the ſervices incident to their tenure. Humphrey VII. 
earl of Hereford and Roger Bigod earl of Norfolk, who enjoyed by inheritance the great 
offices of conſtable and mareſchal of England, refuſed in a more abſolute and haughty 
manner; pretending that they were not obliged to go, unleſs the king went in perſon. 
There are inſtances enough of thoſe officers ſerving in expeditions wherein the king 
was not preſent : and the pretence ſeems the leſs reaſonable, ſince the duties of their 
charges required them to be preſent, either in perſon, or, if employed elſewhere, by 
their deputies, in every army, whether commanded by the king or no, to hold their 
court military, and perform other functions incident to their offices. The diſpute ran 
high: and the expedition to Guienne was ſo generally difagreeable to the nobility, that 
above thirty of the moſt conſiderable of their number, and abundance of others, ad- 
hering to the conſtable and mareſchal, they retired the ſame day from the parliament, 
with a body of armed men ſo numerous, as to raiſe apprehenſions of their deſigning to 
commence hoſtilities, for which they ſeemed well prepared. It was either out of ſome 
ſuch view, or out of an affectation of popularity, and to engage the people in their 
favour, that when they came to their own territories, they would not ſuffer the king's 
officers to collect the duties on wool and leather, or to take any thing by way of pur- 
veyance. They carried this ſo far as to diſcharge thoſe officers, on pain of life and 
limb, from coming into their lands; and made preparations for an open reſiſtance, 
ſpreading by their emiſfaries falſe reports over the nation, in order to cauſe a general 
diſaffection. | Bb ig 

In any other juncture but this, when important affairs, which he had extremely at 
heart, called him abroad, Edward would have marched immediately to-punith the in- 
ſolence of theſe noblemen : but as matters ſtood, he thought proper to ſmother his re- 
ſentment, contenting himſelf with giving orders * to ſearch for and impriſon the ſpread- 
ers of ſuch reports, and conniving at their other meaſures. The king of France had 
fallen with a great army into Flanders, and had taken Dozay' and other places: there 
was a ſtrong faction among the Flemings embarked in his intereſt, and he was every 
day making a progreſs in reducing the country. Edward, unable as yet to paſs over 
thither, ſent to the emperor Adolphus 3, preſſing him to march with an army to Guy's 
aſſiſtance : but the motion of that prince's troops was ſtopped by a ſum of money paid 
him by Philip. The king, to do all he could for the ſuccour of his ally, ordered all 
his nobility, and all that had 201. a year in land, to rendezvous, on July 1, at London, 


' The late Mr. An/tis, in his diſcourſe of the 
Court military, p. 25, ſays, „ The conſtable and 
** mareſchal were obliged to attend our armiew 
<« Their caſes are ſomewhat particular, that though 
© both theſe offices were antiently inheritances, .. 
* held in grand ſerjeantry, and conſequently ſeemed 
regularly entitled by ſuch tenures to the ex- 
emptions incident thereto, yet both of them were 
_ © compellable to attend all voyages royal, 2 Roll. 
*© 509. and doubtleſs it was upon this account, that 
I there was an exception, inſerted in the ſtatutes 
© made againſt liveries, for thę conſtable and mar- 
* ſhal of England, that they might uſe thoſe of 
* the crown upon the frontiers, in times of war. 
H. V. n. 20. 2 H. IV. c. xxi. Rymer, vol. 
* vill. p. 139. Clan. 19 H. VI. m. 10. 8 E. II. 
4. g. ii S. ja a 2 

© They thus attended in wats, either foreign or 
© domeſtick, becauſe there were ſeveral duties in- 


VSI. II. 


- 


te cumbent upon them, whereof ſome, were previous 


to the wars; as to examine, judge, and determine 


<< whether thoſe who owed ſervices by their tenures, 
c anſwered theſe ſervices by the qualities and num- 
« hers of the perſons required; then to muſter 


c thoſe whom they had judged proper to admit, and 


c to aſſign them quarters; and if it was an expe- 
dition into foreign parts, to billet them into ſhips 
for their tranſportation, and to govern them while 
cc they were upon the ſea; and upon their landing 
ce to direct into what battalions and companies they 
<« ſhould be formed; and during the actual wars to 
<« hold court for the determination of all offences, 
c committed againſt the laws of war, and for the 
c deciſion of all civil cauſes ariſing in the army, 


concerning the rights of priſoners, and booties 


c taken, and ſuch like.“ 
Pat. 25 E. I. P.. m. 12. 
68. Pep 9 


3 Rymer, ii. 766, 
7 1 
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EpwarDl. well prepared with horſes and armes to paſs over with him into Flanders: and, to tr 
8322 the obedience of the conſlable and mareſchal, they were both particularly ſummoned. 
| When the day came, the earl of Hereford appeared in perſon *, but the earl of Norfalk, 
excuſing himſelf by the pretence of ſickneſs, deputed Fohn de Segrave in his ſtead: 
o 6 and a council being held, it was reſolved by their aſſent, that proclamation ſhould be 
made in the city, for every body to appear before them the next morning at S. Pay}; 
in order to their taking an account of the number, horſes, armes, and condition, of 
thoſe that were ready to ſerve in the expedition. This was part of the ordinary duty 
of the conſtable and mareſchal : yet after the proclamation was made, they refuſed to 
diſcharge it, and ſent the king word in writing, that he might charge ſome body elſe 
with that commiſſion. Such a refuſal was puniſhable with the forfeiture of their 
offices: but Edward, not caring to take advantage of a declaration that ſeemed haſty 
and unadviſed, ſent ſome of his nobles and judges to deſire them to conſider coolly of 
the matter, and to aſk them if the writing was reall theirs ; yet they ſtill perſiſted in 
the ſame reſolution. They owned the writing: and continuing obſtinate, left the cour 
abruptly, upon the king's naming Thomas de Berkeley to execute the office of conſta- 

ble, and Geffrey de Geyneville, that of mareſchal. 

T Is refractory conduct of thoſe two great earls afforded reaſon to ſuſpect, that they 
meditated an inſurrection: and this ſeemed not a little confirmed by a kind of man: 
feſto *, containing an apology for their conduct by a falſe repreſentation of matters ; 
with ſome complaints of the burden of taxes, the poverty of the nation, intrenchments 
on franchiſes, the negle& of Magna Carta, and that the aflize of the foreſt was not 
duely obſerved. It was pretended, that the conſtable and mareſchal had preſented this 
writing 3 to the king, and that he had refuſed redreſs ; two falſhoods, probably in- 
vented to ingratiate them, and diſparage him, with the people: but though it was only 
a general declamation without one particular inſtance on any head, except that of taxes 
(wherein the duty on wool is mentioned) Edward thought fit to publiſh a juſt account 
of the whole tranſaction, to prevent the world's being impoſed on by the falſe infi- 
nuations of that memorial. The king judging it impracticable for the earls to raiſe any 
great diſturbance in the nation, unleſs they were ſupported by the clergy, took care to 

guard againſt any danger from this quarter, by being reconciled to archbiſhop Min- 
chelſey, and reſtoring him all his effects, and the poſſeſſions belonging to his ſee of Can- 
terbury. This prelate, though a thorough papaliſt, was otherwiſe as yet reputed a 
good man, and a lover of his country : and to ſhew an entire confidence in him, it was 
to his care and advice, in conjunction with Reginal de Grey, that the king recom- 
mended prince Edward, whom he 'propoſed to leave regent of the realm during his 
abſence. This he did publickly in Weftmnfter Hall, before a vaſt number of the no- 

| bility and people; to whom, in a ſpeech, © he excuſed the taxes laid upon them on 
« account of the wars, in which he had been unavoidably engaged for the defence of 
te the realm, and the recovery of his inheritance abroad; and as it was uncertain, what 
« fate might attend him in his expedition ta Flanders, he aſſured them of relief, if he 
« returned ſafe; but in cafe he did not, he hoped they would be faithful to his ſuc- 

| « ceſſor prince Edward.” This was aſſented to with loud acclamations: and the 
archbiſhop making afterwards another harangue, confirmed what the king bad 
ſaid; undertaking for his performance of what he had promiſed, to the general ſatiſ- 
faction of the audience. This prelate, with ſome of his ſuffragans, under pretence of 
preſerving the peace of the realm, aſked the king's leave that they might talk with 
the earls, and perſuade them to a better temper: it was granted, and upon their in- 
ſtances the earls appointed Friday, Fuly 26, for the time, and Waltham for the place, 


* Rymer, ii. 783. Heming ford, Hift. E. I. was afterwards preſented to the king, when he 
„ 115. ; : 
|S, Halſingbam ( Hiſt. p. 72.) ſays, this writing 


was at Winchelſey, ready to embark for Flanders 
of 
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of their conference. The biſhops went thither accordingly : but inſtead of thoſe no- Evwaro I. 


blemen, they met Robert Fitz Roger, and Jobm de Segrave; who brought excuſes 

from the others for their abſence; as not having ſafe-conducts for their coming, ſtay- 

ing, and returning. The biſhops carrying theſe deputies with them to the king the 

next day at S. Albans, he condeſcended to grant the ſafe- conducts defired : but not- 

withſtanding; this grace (for they could not demand it of right) the earls neither came, 

nor ſent any further meſſage. The king concluded his account of theſe tranſactions 

(which was figned on Auguſt 12) with an apology for the taxes levied, not for any pri- 

vate emolument or amuſement of his own, but for the common ſervice and ſafety of 
the nation, and with aſſurances of his readineſs, to confirm the two charters, and to 
do whatever could contribute to the good and eaſe of his people. 

Ty 1s mutinous behaviour of the conſtable and mareſchal proved of great ſervice to 
Ralf de Monthermer, a fine gentleman, of great merit and accompliſhments, who had 
privately married Jane counteſs of Glouceſter, without the king her father's conſent, 
and had for that offence been impriſoned in the caſtle of Briſtol. Edward now et 
him at liberty: and upon his ſending fifty knights to ſerve in Flanders, gave him poſ- 
ſeſſion of all the honour of Glouceſter, to keep the earl of Hereford in awe, and cruſh 
him immediately, if he attempted to raiſe any commotions in the Welſb marches, 
Having thus provided, as well as he could in his hurry of ſetting out for Flanders, for 
the peace of the realm, he embarked, on Thur ſday the 229 of that month, on board 
the Cog-Edward at Winchelſey : and on the ſame day the earls of Hereford and Nor- 
folk came to the exchequer bar, attended by ſeveral other bannerets and knights, and 
complaining of the eighth lately granted by the burroughs, the duty and prices of wool, 
as intolerable grievances, diſcharged the barons from levying the eighth without the 
king's knowledge, 3 as a thing that was to the diſheriſon of them and their heirs: and 
having demanded redreſs as to the other, went away without waiting an anſwer. 
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Edward was as yet detained by contrary winds off Winchelſey : and the barons writing 


him an account of this affair, received orders from him under the privy ſeal, to proceed 
in the taxation of the eighth, and to cauſe proclamation to be made in the counties, that 
there was no reaſon to apprehend any diſheriſon or ſervitude, fince he would provide 
that it ſhould not be made a precedent or drawn into a cuſtom; and as to the wool, 
though his extreme wants had forced him to take it for the common fafety of the 


realm, which could not be provided for otherwiſe,” yet he never had any deſign but of 


paying for it (for which end he had given bonds) and the method ſhould not be 
practiſed for the future. Writs were accordingly iſſued! on the 28 of the ſame 
month, and ſent over the kingdom, declaring that the grant of the eighth ſhould be no 
precedent for the future : and the people in general, by a long experience of Edward's 
wiſe and equitable government, were ſo ſenſible. of the happineſs they enjoyed under 
it, and ſo well ſatisfied as well of the fincerity of his intentions for their good; as of 
the neceſſity of providing for the publick ſervice, that all the arts and endeavours of 
the turbulent earls, for raiſing a diſturbance in the nation, were not able to work them 


up to their purpoſe, and fill them with jealouſies of the king's defigns. 
2 Memoranda in Scacc. 


3 Rymer, ii. 791. 
25 E. I. Year Book, Ed. 2. 12545 

3 The earl of Herefard was the ſpokeſman on 
this occaſion, -and the exception made to the eighth 
was, that it had been granted by the. cities, bur- 


roughs,and towns of the royal demeſne, upon whom 


alone it was levied, without the concurrence of the 
earls, barons, knights, and community of the realm. 


Theſe laſt had at the ſame time granted a twelfth 


without the concurrence of the burroughs, accord- 
ing to the cuſtum of that age, when each eſtate 
granted apart the taxes, which only concerned 


themſelves. The eighth had. been granted inſtead 


of talliages, which our kings could lay upon the 


* „ 


tenants of their demefnes; even without their eon- 


| fent; and the grant was regular in all the forms; 


but as in all new taxes of tenths and fifteenths, given 
by the nobility in this king and his father's reigns' 


(which in time cauſed /extages to be laid aſide) a 


clauſe was inſerted in the grant, that it ſhould not 
be made a precedent, there was perhaps an omiſſion 
of a like precautionary claufe in the grant of bur- 


-roughs, which. furniſtied: theſe earls with a. pretence 
to make f 


hemſelves popular, by ſeeming to ſtand up 
for the liberties of the people; and to prevent their 
ſuffering any prejudice by the omiſſion. 

1 Roti Pat, and Claw. 25 E. I. m. 6. 
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Tuis expedition to Flanders was by many thought unſeaſonable, on account of the 
general diſpoſition that appeared in the Scots, to begin a new war for aſſerting the inde. 
pendency of their country. There had been ſome commotions in Mays and little care 
was uſed to ſuppreſs them, either becauſe they appeared inconſiderable, or becauſe ear) 
Warenne, guardian of the realm, complaining of ill health, and imputing it to the bad 
or ſharp air of the country, had quitted it, and taken up his reſidence in the north of 
England. The firſt author thereof was W. Waleys or Wallace, a man of i Intrepid 
courage, invincible ſpirit, gigantick ſize, incredible ſtrength, an hardy conſtitution of 
body, which enabled him to undergo all kinds of hardſhips and fatigues, and an enter. 
prizing genius, that put him upon the moſt difficult and dangerous undertakings, 
which he conducted with ſo much art and judgment, that it is not eaſy to determine, 
whether he ſhewed more of theſe in the forming of his meaſures, than he did of yi. 
gour in their execution. He was a younger ſon of a gentleman's family in that part of 


the Lowlands of Scotland, lying ſouth-weſt of the Cluyd, which had formed of old the 


Cumbrian kingdom, and was inhabited by the Strath-Cluyd Britons ; though it is not 
faid, whether he was of their race, as his name ſeems to imply, and the place of his 
birth affords ground to preſume. His father and elder brother were knights: his own 
inclinations led him to armes; and theugh he had no experience in war, yet his 
ſenſe enabled him in a ſhort time to make ſuch a proficiency in this art, that he inſti- 
tuted an excellent diſcipline, and formed all his countrymen for warriors. : All the 
Engliſh writers repreſent him as a notorious robber, and as baniſhed on that account: 
but this might perhaps ariſe. from his being concerned in ſuch depredations, as were in 
thoſe days the uſual effects of fewds between private families, or becauſe when he firſt 
made war on the Engliſh and their abettors, he did it without a commiſſion, at the 
head of a ſmall party, by ſtealth and ſudden excurſions; retiring into faſtneſſes and 
lurking places, after he had plundered the country. He might poſſibly be outlawed 
or baniſhed for this reaſon : but his party was greatly increaſed by others, who were 
exiled on a more general account; Ormeſby the juſticiary, a rigid and imperious man, 
proſecuting and baniſhing, without diſtinction of perſons, all that would not take an 
oath of fealty to the king of England. Theſe exiles, rendered deſperate by their uſage, 
and full of reſentment againſt the author of their ruin, joined Wallace: and formed a 
deſign for ſurprizing Ormeſby at Scone, where he uſually reſided for the execution of his 
office, The juſticiary eſcaped with great difficulty : but left all he had, and the country 
adjoining, a prey to the enemy; who being re-inforced by Sir W. Douglaſs (whom 
Edward had lately reſtored to his liberty and eſtate) began to grow formidable. 
CRESSSINGHAM, the treaſurer, was at this time abſent in England, as well as the 
guardian: but for fear the revolt ſhould grow more general, the biſhop of Carliſle, 
with ſome lords of the marches, thought fit to ſummon the younger Robert de Brus 
earl of ' Carrick, to come to that city, in order to be aſſured of his fidelity. Robert, 
coming thither, ſwore upon the moſt ſacred relicks, to be faithful to Edward, and to 
aſſiſt him againſt the Scots, and all his other enemies: and as a proof of his fincerity in 
this engagement, waſted the lands of Sir W. Douglaſs in his return. This he excuſed 


as an effect of force and terror, When he ſoon after entered into meaſures with the 
Scots for ſhaking off the Engliſh yoke, and tried to perſuade his father's vaſſals in Aunan- 
dale to take up armes with him: but though he did not ſucceed in that attempt, he 


joined the biſhop. of Glaſcow and Fames ſteward of Scotland, who were underhand 


The king of England, upon advice of this 
diſturbance in that realm, ordered earl FYarenne to raiſe all the military force of the 


Engliſh counties north of 7 rent, and march to ſuppreſs the inſurgents, who had begun 


to ravage che country. The earl being infirm, ſent his grandſon Henry de Percy and 
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Robert de Clifford before him with 300 horſe; and near 40, ooo foot, raiſed in Fan- Eowaro t 


caſhire, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland; who entering Annandale, furprized the Scotch 
forces at Irwine, unequal in number, and unreſolved as to the party they had to take in 
their ſituation. Richard de Lundy, a gallant knight, who had not yet ſwore fealty to 
Edward, ſeeing their irreſolution, and the diſcord in their counſels, quitted them: and 
went over with his followers to the Engliſb army. The reſt thought fit to capitulate 
on July g, for the ſafety of their lives, limbs, and eſtates: and being aſſured of pardon, 
engaged to give hoſtages for their future fidelity; Robert de Bruce among others being 
to deliver * his daughter Margery, who ſeems to have been his onely child at the time 
of this ſubmiſſion. © Edward ratified this capitulation ; being in haſte to go abroad: and 
ſet the Comyns, the earl of Athole, with the other Scotch noblemen, whom he had 
brought priſoners into England, at liberty, upon their engaging to ſerve in his expe- 
dition to Flanders; where they were for ſome time out of the way, but on their return, 
either joined openly in the revolt of their countrymen, or ſecretly favoured their pro- 
ceedings. The king was in hopes theſe meaſures would have quieted Scotland: but 
his reſolution of going abroad ſpoiled all the fruits of the pacification ; the Scots, un- 
der various pretences, delaying to deliver their hoſtages. | W 
WARENNE in the mean time had advanced with the Vorgſpire forces to Sterling: 
and at the inſtances of Hugh Creſingbum, a proud, haughty, overbearing, and covetous 
mortal; had diſmiſſed his nephew Percy, with the forces under his command, as un- 
neceſſary, in order to ſaye charges. The ſteward of Scotland and the earl of Lenox, 
with a party of ſixty horſe, followed him thither ; amuſing him till with hopes of 
the hoſtages, and of a more general pacification; going continually between him and 
M. Wallace ; who had advanced with an army into the neighbourhood of Sterling, 
and lay advantageouſly poſted on an hill above the monaſtery of Cambuſteneth. 
Whilſt this treaty was carrying on with little ſincerity on the part of the Scots, Lenox, 
on his return from the guardian, on September 10, in the evening, fell foul on ſome 
Engliſh foragers, wounding one of them very dangerouſly : this incenfing the reſt, 
they demanded immediately to be led againſt the enemy, to revenge the treachery, It 
was with difficulty, they were put off, till the next morning; when R. de Lundy repre- 
ſenting the danger of attempting to paſs a narrow bridge (which lay over the Forth, 
and would not admit above two men to march abreaſt) in fight of the enemy, deſired 
a party of 500 horſe, with a competent body of foot, might be put under his com- 
mand, undertaking with theſe to paſs the river at a ford, and to fall on the enemy be- 
hind; which would afford a ſafe paſſage over the bridge to the Engliſb. This motion 
was rejected, not ſo much from a conſideration of the danger of dividing their forces, 


. 
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as from the niggardly, poſitive, and arrogant humour of Creſingbam the treaſurer; who - 


exclaiming againſt all delays as expenſive to the king, piqued the guardian ſo much, that 
in an heat he ordered the army to paſs the bridge. Wallace let as many of them paſs, 
as he was confident he could eaſily beat: and then encompaſſing them on all ſides, 
either cut them in pieces, or drove them into the river, Marmaduc de Twenge, finding 
his way back intercepted, fought through the Scots, till he got to the bridge, and 
brought off his nephew, with ſome of his followers : but about 5ooo Engliſb, and 
among them Hugh de Creſingham, fell in the action. Warenne, leaving Twenge go- 


vernor of the caſtle of Sterling, retired with the reſt of his forces to Berwick : and 


quitting it ſoon after, the Scots took poſſeſſion of the town, which, through Creſing- 
 bam's avarice, had not been fortified with a wall, as the king had ordered. Wallace 

and Andrew Murray, commanders in chief of the Scorch army, finding themſelves not 
able to take the caſtle, marched to Carliſie: and after a vain attempt upon it, ravaged 


the open country of Northumberland and Cumberland for a month together, but with- 
out attacking any fortreſs, N 
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A. D. 1293. Cflary to ſend them a re-inforcement from the middle and ſouth of England: but 
Meaſures and none, that favoured the conſtable and mareſchul, cared to ſerve on that occaſion. 


demands of 


the conſtable Theſe noblemen were very induſtrious in gaining people over to their party : and had 


and mareſ- 
chal. 


ſolicited the Londoners to join in their meaſures; founding their hopes of ſucceſs on the 
levity and mutinous temper of the mob, and on the preſent circumftances of the city, 
The franchiſes granted to lords of the marches, and other great noblemen, as well 20 
to certain communities, were found in thoſe days to be a great obſtruction to juſtice, 
and full as deſtructive of order in the ſtate, as peculiars have ever been to diſcipline 
in the church: and it was neceſſary on many occaſions to ſeize them into the king's 
hands, as hath been already obſerved * in the caſe of the earls of Glouceffer and Here. 
ford. The court of the king's council in parliament had determined in this cauſe, 
that the king was obliged to ſee the peace kept, and juſtice done, in all parts of his 
realm, even within liberties, where his ordinary writs did not run: and in caſe the lords 
or owners of thole liberties were guilty of a neglect therein, might interpoſe with his 
royal prerogative, reſume them into his own hand, and cauſe the laws to be duely exe. 
cuted. The magiſtrates of London were often faulty in this reſpect, taking too little 
care of the polity of the city in matters of trade, weights, meaſures, aſſize of bread, 
rates of proviſions, merchandize, and labour, favouring eſcapes of criminals, and con- 
niving at ſeditious meetings; on which accounts their franchiſes were in thoſe times fre. 
quently ſeized into the king's hand, and a cuſtos or guardian appointed for the govern. 
ment of the city. This was the caſe actually at this time, and had been ſo from 
A. D. 1286, when Thomas Puweleſden* or Puleſton, one of the ringleaders of the citi- 
zens engaged in SE de Montfart's rebellion, and baniſhed thence with others of his 
accomplices, having returned thither, had held ſeditious conventicles in the City, in or- 
der to raiſe new diſturbances. The king had indeed regranted ſeveral privileges to the 
citizens: but the breaking of priſons for releaſe of priſoners, and other diſorders com- 
mitted from time to time by the unruly populace, had prevented their being as yet 
allowed the choice of a mayor; à point which they had extremely at heart, and were 
ſuppoſed ſufficiently inclined to join with the diſcontented earls, in order to obtain it 
by their meaſures. In this ſituation of affairs, archbiſhop M inchelſey and other biſhops 
preſſed prince Edward much to make up matters with the cenſtable and mareſchal: 
and with this view, writs3 were aflued, on September , to them, with eight other 
lords, who ſeem to be of their party, ſeven biſhops, and twenty-three other prelates, 
to be on the 30" of that month at London, to confer with the prince on ſome urgent 
and difficult affairs. Six days after this ſummons, upon advice of the diſaſter at Ster- 
ling, the like writs+ were diſpatched over the kingdom, convening a parliament at the 
fame place on October 6, for confirming the two charters, agreeable to the king's pro- 
miſe in his late declaration ELIT | , 
Tux earls came to London at the time appointed, but in an illegal manner; with 
5 an armed force of 500 horſe, and a great number of choice foot: but would not 
enter the city; unleſs they might poſt their guards at every gate, which was in effect 
putting the court in their power, and making them maſters of all deliberations, Wine 
chelſey, whoſe conſtant view in the exerciſe of his archiepiſcopal authority, was to pro- 
mote papal uſurpations on the rights of the cron, and who thought nothing ſo likely 
to make Edward ſubmit to them, as his being diſtreſſed in ſtate affairs, was ſecretly in 
their intereſts: and by his perſuaſion, their unreaſonable demand was granted. This 
was a ſufficient aſſurance to them, that nothing they aſked beſides would be refuſed: 
and not content with the confirmation of the great charter, and that of the foreh, 
and the declaring the former to be part of the common law, and all judgments null, 
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that ſhould be given contrary to any article thereof, they inſiſted further, that no tal- 


e liage nor aid ſhould be laid or levied in the kingdom *, without the common aſſent 


« of the whole parliament, nor any priſes be taken of corn, wool, and leather, or ocher 
« goods without the owner's conſent; that the aids and talliages, which had been al- 
« ready granted by the people of their own good-will to the king, and the priſes 
« lately made, ſhould not, by being hereafter found in the rolls, be made a pretence 
« to lay the like burthen on them, or be drawn into a cuſtom; that, excepting the 
« antient aids, talliages, and priſes due and accuſtomed, no others ſhould be taken for 
« the future, unleſs by the common aſſent of the realm, and for the common profit 
« thereof ; that the new toll of 40 ſhillings a ſack on wool, being found too heavy a 
« burden, ſhould be releaſed, and a general pardon be granted to the conſtable: and 
« mareſchal, John de Ferrers, and all their confederates, and likewiſe to all that had 
« 201. a year in land, for not going, according to the king's ſummons, over with him 
« to Flanders, and for all other offences, till the grant of the preſent charter. This 
was paſſed by the prince on October 10; when the parliament broke up, after having 
fat only three days, and granted, the clergy of the province of Canterbury a tenth, thoſe 
of York, as lying nearer the danger, a fifth of their revenues; the nobility a ninth, and 
the burroughs a tb of their moveables, for this confirmation of the charters, The 
prince undertook, that his father ſhould ratify what he had done: and in that caſe, the 
two great earls, with the nobility of, their party, engaged either to go over into Flanders, 
or to march againſt his enemies in Scotland, as he ſhould direct. The archbiſhop and 
the council wrote very preſſing letters to the king, with a diſmal repreſentation of the 
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danger of the realm, and the miſchiefs likely to enſue, if he did not fatisfy the mal- 


contents by complying with their demands, and confirming the prince's conceſſions. 


Eduurd, after conſidering the matter for three days, thought fit to ſubmit to the ne- 
ceſſity of affairs: and having, on 3 November 5, confirmed the above-mentioned or- 


dinances by his own charter, ſent orders to the earls, and the reſt of the nobility that 


had ſtaid in England, to meet at 7ork on January 20, ready for an expedition into 
Scotland. A parliament being convened at the ſame place on the 14'* of that month, 
he ſummoned all the great men of that kingdom to be there without fail, on pain of 
being reputed publick enemies : and that nothing might deter Robert de Brus earl of 
Carrick from appearing there, he ſent full powers to the biſhop of Carliſle s, to receive 
him with his followers, into the king's peace; referring the terms entirely to the 
biſhop's diſcretiqn. 5 


Tus king's paſſage to Flanders had been ſo much delayed by the refractorineſs of 
his nobility, that the French had gained the battle of Furnes, taken Lille, S. Omer, 
res, and Courtray ; and reduced all the country between the Lys and the ſea, as far 
as Bruges; which was on the point of declaring. for them, before his arrival, He had 
ſcarce landed at Scluſe, when a combat happened between the ſeamen of Turmoutb, 
and thoſe of the, Cinque Ports, who had always been rivals or enemies to each other: 
and when he arrived with his forces at Gand, a like quarrel broke out between the 
Engliſh and the Flemings, which he found it difficult to compoſe. His coming how- 
ever ſtopped the progreſs of the Freucb: and Philip le Bel, after laying heayy taxes on 
all orders of men in his dominions, and having had recourſe to the laſt, expedient, 
which a wiſe prince, would take, that of debaſing his coin, being {ill in diſtreſs, for 
money to ſupport the charges of the war, was now well enough diſpoſed to a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities. © A treaty was begun, 5 on October 9, at Hſines, and a truce was agreed 
on, at firſt to December 7, and January 6, but in another treaty. at Towrnay on the 3 14 
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of the laſt of theſe months, it was continued for two years longer ; that the Pope, to 
whoſe arbitration both kings obliged themſelves to ſubmit, might have time to ſettle 
the terms of a peace by his award. This was made on the 27 of June following: 
and Boniface having annulled the conventions for a marriage between prince Eduard 
and Jabel daughter of the count of Flanders, as an obſtruction to the peace, ordered 
that prince to marry Philip le Bel's daughter Jabel, when ſhe came to a proper age, and 
the king his father to marry Margaret of France, Philtp's ſiſter, in hopes that theſe 
alliances might prevent any future quarrel. All depredations, committed before the 
war broke out, were to be repaired on both ſides: and all places, which the kings of 
France and England poſſeſſed in each other's territories, were to be ſequeſtered into the 
pope's hands, till all the differences between them and their reſpective allies, compre. 


hended by name in the truce, were finally adjuſted. 


In the mean time the earls Warenne, Hereford, Mareſchal, Glouceſter, and Arundel, 
with a great number of the Engliſb nobility, met in parliament at Dr: but none of 
the Scots attending, in obedience to their ſummons, a rendezvous was appointed at the 
latter end of January at Newcaſtle, for all the forces deſtined to invade Scotland. The 
earls, havir.g muſtered there about 2000 Gens d'armes, 1200 light horſe, and an in- 
finite number of foot, chiefly Welſb, advanced to the borders, in order to relieve the 
caſtles of Roxburgb and Berwick; which the Scots had long attacked: but thought fc 
to raiſe both the ſieges on their approach. They had reſolved to march further into 
the country, to fight the Scorch army: but receiving advice that the king had ſettled 


affairs abroad to his mind, and was coming over without loſs of time, propoſing to 


march in perſon againſt the Scots, with orders not to attempt any great matter, or run 


any hazard till his arrival, they ſtopped at Berwic#; keeping with them 1 500 choice 


horſe with about 20,000 foot, and diſmiſfing the reſt of the forces. The king landed, 
on Friday, March 14, at Sandwich: and coming to London, reſtored the citizens to all 
their franchiſes; allowing them 3 to chooſe a mayor. He iſſued likewiſe commiſſions + 
for enquiring into the prizes lately taken, and the grievances ſuffered by the people in 
all counties of the realm: and calling a parliament to meet at Carliſe on Whitſundays, 
ſummoned the Scotch nobility thither, under pain of being denounced publick enemies. 
Theſe laſt neither coming nor ſending excuſes, he appointed all his forces to rendezvous, 
on June 25, at Roxburgh: they amounted to 3500 Gens d armes, 4000 light horſe, 
and about 80,000 foot, moſt of theſe laſt being either Welſb or Iriſh... Edward en- 
tering the weſtern parts of Scotland, marched ſeveral days without fight of an enemy*: 
but finding his army ſuffer through a ſcarcity of proviſions (the country affording none, 
and the fleet, upon which he depended for a ſupply, being hindered by contrary winds 
from coming off the coaſt to attend his motions) he altered his courſe, and to be nearer | 
another ſquadron which lay off the eaſtern coaſt, moved towards Edinburgh. He was 
got to Temple- biſton; when receiving intelligence that the Scots had drawn all their 
forces together, about fix leagues from him, near Falkirk, he turned back on a ſud- 
den, in hopes of bringing them to'a general engagement: and encamped, on Fuly 21, 
on a moor near Linlithgow. His men Jay on their arms all night, the cavalry by the 
fide of their horſes; and a page that held the bridle of the king's doing it careleſly, 
the horſe trampled on the king's ribs as he lay aſleep; which cauſed an alarm in the 


army, and every one prepared for an action. Edward, marching before day, ſtopped, 


as ſoon às it was light, to hear maſs, and to refreſh his troops: but they having now 

the enemy in fight, refuſed to take any ſuſtenance, till they had gained a victory. 
Tux Scots were drawn up, on the fide of a riſing ground, in four circular bodies; 

the circumferences of each environed with pikemen; the ſpaces between them filled 


| up with archers; their front ſecured by paliſſades ſtuck in the ground, and tied together 
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with ropes, and the rear by their cavalry; a diſpoſition that rendered them incapable of ED] AAG 
advancing, however it might enable them to receive an attack. Their army exceeded Z Dia, 


the king's in the number of foot, but was much weaker in horſe: and Edward was 
deprived of half his infantry, by a mutiny of the Welſp, who refuſed to fight; yet he 
advanced in three bodies to charge the enemy, who were poſted behind a ſmall lake or 
torrent of water. The earls Mareſchal, Hereford, and Lincoln, who commanded the 
firſt body, marching directly againſt the Scots, were forced, when they came to the 
hake, to wheel about to the left; which allowed time for the biſhop of Durham, who 
knowing of it, had kept more to the right, to come up with the ſecond; to charge the 
firſt circle on his fide, at the ſame time that the earls attacked the enemy in another. 
The Scotch archers were the firſt charged, and after a brave reſiſtance for ſome time; 
were either ſlain (Sir ohn Steward, brother of the ſteward of Scotland, falling among 
them) or elſe broken and diſperſed by the Engliſbꝰ; who dealing their arrows plentifully 
among the pikemen, thinned their ranks continually : and having forced them to fly (as 
the Scotch horſe did without ſtriking a ſtroke) the Engliſh cavalry broke into the cir- 
cles, making an horrible ſlaughter of the enemy. The Scots are ſaid to have loſt 40 
or 50,000 foot, and twenty horſe in this battle ; which was gained by the Eugliſb with 
the loſs only of thirty private men, and none of note, beſides Brian Jay, a knight 
templar. Edward, after this great victory, advanced to S. Andrews and Perth, waſt- 
ing all the country in his way without oppoſition: and then turning back, marched 
through the foreſt of Selkirk to take the caſtle of Aire; which young Robert de Brus: 
had ſeized; but now-burnt it, and fled upon the king's approach. From thence he 
propoſed to paſs into Galloway: but the fleet, which he had ordered to attend his 
motions off the weſtern coaſt, not being come up, he was forced for want of proviſions 
to march through Annandale, where he took the caſtle of Loch-Maban; in his way 
to Carliſle, 

Taz conſtable and mareſchal ſeem to have gone unwillingly on this expedition. 
When the king was at Carliſle ready to begin his march, they declined going along 
with him to do the duty of their offices *, unleſs he would renew his confirmation of 
the two charters (not thinking that ſufficient which he had paſſed abroad) and give 


them a further ſecurity for a new perambulation of the foreſts, and for ſome other arti- 
cles: and the earls of Surrey, Gloucefter, and Lincoln had, to remove their difficulties, 


been forced to ſwear in the king's name, that he would gratify them in thoſe points 


upon his return. At the latter end of the campaign, whilſt Edward was in the 
weſtern (hires, Thomas Biſet, a nobleman, coming with a body of forces raiſed in Ve- 


land, probably to aſſiſt the Scots 3, had ſeized the iſle of Aree or Aran: but hearing of 
the great victory of the Engliſh, and pretending that he came for their ſervice, applied 
to the king for a grant of that iſland, which he eaſily obtained. The Engliſb had al- 
ready fed themſelves with hopes of having all the Scorch forfeitures diſtributed among 
them: and Edward was obliged, in the parliament convened, on September 1 5, at Car- 
Hie, to promiſe them the eſtates of ſeveral Scotch noblemen in different parts of the 
realm, except in Galloway and Arnandale, and ſome other counties, which he reſerved 
either to do ſomething for the conſtable and mareſchal, or becauſe it was not politick to 
make the old proprietors deſperate. The grant to Biſet did not pleaſe them: and the 
two earls taking it ill, that- the king ſhould paſs it without conſulting them, aſked 
leave, on pretence of fatigues and loſs of horſes, to return home; and went away 


without attending the parliament. The king, as ſoon as the ſeſſion was over, went 
to Durham, intending to go farther ſouth: but on advice, that the Scots were getting 
together again, ſtaid at Tinmouth, till near Chriftmas. After the holidays, he proceeded 


by eaſy journeys to London: and holding a parliament in the beginning of Lent, the 
Pope's award between the two crowns, was read, and unanimouſly approved. 
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Tux king likewiſe confirmed the two charters * : but with regard to the disforeg. 
ing of certain lands, and ſome other articles demanded by the conſtable and mareſcha] 
he paſſed them with a ſalvo to the rights of his crown; which gave no little diſco. 
tent to the latter. But his power was now clipped ; the conſtable died : on the laſt 
day of the precedent year; and the mareſchal wanting his ſupport, and being con- 
ſcious how highly he had provoked the king, was glad to make his peace, by ſurten. 
dering his office of mareſchal and all his eſtate (except 1000 J. a year) to Eduard; 
who ſatisfied with humbling his haughty ſpirit, regranted him a good part of it for 
life, together with his honour ; both reverting to the crown about five years after upon 
the earl's dying without iſſue. Humphrey VIII. earl of Hereford, ſon and heir of the 
late conſtable, took (not long after Bigod had ſet the example) the like method of 
atoning for his father's conduct, 3 ſurrendering the inheritance of all his lands, with the 
carldoms of Hereford and Eſſex, and the conſtableſhip of England, to the king: but 
they were all regranted to him upon his marriage with Edward's daughter Elizabeth, 
though the honours and larger part of his eſtate were by the covenants to revert to the 
crown, in defect of iſſue of his body; as the whole territory of Annandale alſo was 
by the grant + which the king made him thereof, about two years after. Edward "a 
always inclined to make conceſſions for the eaſe of his people; but did not care to 
have them extorted from him by force : and this ſeems to be the reaſon, why in the par- 
lament of Lent, he reſtrained the grant of the articles demanded by the /alus aboye- 
mentioned; and yet, when he had nothing to fear from the two great officers, paſſed 
them abſolutely, without any reſtriction, in the parliament 5 held a fortnight after the 
Eaſter following. | | 

Fobn Baliol had, upon. the reſignation of his crown, been ſent to the Tower; where 
he was kept in an honourable confinement, having the liberty of going where he 
would, within twenty miles of London. In the treaty of truce made at Taurngy, it 
was provided, that the priſoners on both ſides ſhould be releaſed, on giving hoſtages 
for their ranſome, as ſhould be ſettled by the mareſchal De Melun and Geffrey de Gene- 
ville: and the allies of each prince were to have the benefit of this article, A liſt 
of the allies, as well of France as of England, had been inſerted in the former treaty; 
which was confirmed by this: but the French plenipotentiaries had not put Jobn in 
the number of their maſter's allies; well knowing that Edward would never have 
agreed to admit him in that quality. It was no ſmall ſurprize to this prince, when 
two friars came to him in Philip's name on March 3 1, about two months after the 
treaty had been ſigned, to demand the releaſe of Fobn Baliol and his ſon: he put them 
off with a general anſwer, that the treaty did not relate to Scotland; but promiſed to 
conſider further of the matter, and ſend embaſſadors to notify his reſolution, His rea- 
ſons for not complying with the demand were, that kings did not uſe to be com- 
<« prehended under general terms, eſpecially when perſons of leſs dignity were particu- 
« larly mentioned; that Baliol was his vaſſal, and having with the nobility and com- 
©, munities of Scotland formally renounced their alliance with France, could not be 
« conſidered by that crown any longer as an ally.” Philip le Bel replied, that the 
counts of Flanders and Bar, though his vaſſals, had yet been ſpecified by name in the 
treaties; and that the renunciation of the league with France was forced upon the 
king and people of Scat/and, whilſt under Edward's power. The affair was drawn out 
into a negotiation, which perhaps was facilitated by a voluntary declaration made by 
Jobn at Durham houſe, the day after the: two friars had demanded his releaſe, before 
the biſhop of Durham, the conſtable of the Tower, and others, in the preſence of a 
publick notary. The purport of it 7 was, that whilſt he was on the throne of 
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« Scotland, he had found in the Scots ſo much malice, fraud, treachery, deceit, wicked- Epwarp I. 
« neſs, and ſuch execrable attempts, even to poiſon him, that he never intended to go FN 
« among them again, or to meddle any more with the kingdom, or have any thing to "I 
« do with the people; deſiring the biſhop to aſſure the king of England of this his 

reſolution. The negotiation terminated at laſt in referring the diſpute to the pope's 

deciſion: and in conſequence thereof, he was, on Saturday, Fuly 18, this year, put 

into the hands of the biſhop of Vicenza, Bomface's nuncio, at Witſand near Calais, 

upon condition, that the pope might order and direct what he pleaſed, in relation to 

« Yohn's perſon and his eſtate in England, as king Edward might have done, had he 

« {till remained in this kingdom; but with an expreſs ſaving, to Edward and his 

« heirs kings of England, of the realm of Scotland, the vaſſals, inhabitants, and all a 

e purtenances thereof; with which the pope was not to meddle, either in behalf of 

« Fohn or his heirs, or for any cauſe whatſoever,” Before the act of deliyery, in 

Fobn's and the nuncio's preſence, was read the inſtrument containing the former's ac- 
knowledgment of his offences and treaſons againſt his ſovereign lord Edward, contrary 

to his homage and fealty, his reſignation of the crown, and his abſolute ſubmiſſion to 

the king of England's pleaſure; ſaving his life and limbs, but not impriſonment, All 

this being certified by the nuncio, with the aſſent of Boniface, it was with an ill grace es 
that this pope, ſoon after this acknowledgment of Edward's ſuperiority over Scotland, * 
took it into his head to advance a claim in behalf of the ſee of Rome, to the ſove- 
reignty of that kingdom. | 

Tux Scots beginning to grow again troubleſome, Edward ordered His military 
tenants to attend him at Carliſie on Whitſun eve: but deferred his expedition in hopes 
of finiſhing all diſputes with France, by a treaty which the pope had appointed at 
Montreuil in Picardie. Boniface's award was there agreed to on * June 19: and ra- 
tified by both kings on the third of Auguſt following. This convention was conſi- 
dered as a peace: but as there were ſeveral matters to be adjuſted, before it could be 
compleated, the truce was prolonged: and in the mean time they proceeded to the exe- 
cution of the articles, particularly thoſe which related to the inter- marriages. The 
king had, in May, conſtituted Ame count of Savoie his proxy for eſpouſing Margaret 
of France 3: and prince Edward had empowered the earl of Lincoln to do the like act, 
in his name, with Jabel Philip's daughter. This laſt was too young to be married: 
but Margaret being brought over by the duke of Bourgogne, landed, on Tueſday, 
September 8, at Dover *, and was married to the king on the Thur/day following at 
Canterbury, Theſe tranſactions took up ſo much of Edward's time, that though he 
had cauſed perambulations of the foreſts near Londons, particularly in Berks, Surrey, 
and Suſſex, to be made the year before, and had in this, given orders for the like in the 
counties beyond Trent, he was obliged to put off the general perambulation, propoſed + 
for the reſt of the kingdom, till Micbaelmas; when the commiſſioners were to nieet for 
that purpoſe at Northampton, and to be fully empowered to proceed in it without delay. 
When this affair was regulated, he proceeded to York;. where he held a parliament on 
November 11, and went thence to Berwick (where he had ordered the forces raiſed by 
the clergy of that province to rendezvous ) intending to march into Scotland, to relieve 
the caſtle of Sterling; which after a long ſiege was, by want of victuals, reduced to 
extremity, But the nobility about him ? declining to ſerve on the expedition, and re- 
preſenting the low and boggy grounds of Scotland, as impaſſable in the winter ſeaſon, 
he was forced to ſend the garriſon directions to ſurrender, and make the beſt capitu- 
lation they could for themſelves. The place might perhaps have been ſaved, if he 
had agreed to the ceſſation propoſed by the biſhop of S. Andrews, Robert de Brus earl 
ot Carrick, and John Comyn of Badenogh, appointed by community of Scotland® 
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guardians of the realm in the name of king Jon; who, upon the king of France 
aſſuring them, that they were included in the late truce for a certain time, provi 


they abſtained from moleſting the king or realm of England, had paſſed letters under 


the great ſeal, declaring their compliance with this condition. Theſe they ſent, on 


November 13, to Edward by a meſſenger, charged to deliver them, if that prince ligned 
a like inſtrument on his part for a ceſſation of hoſtilities: but whether this ceſſation 
only barred the Scots from hoſtilities in England, whillt it left them at liberty to make 
war and recover caſtles in their own country, or whether it otherwiſe interfered with the 
king's views, the propoſal came to nothing. His deſigns of relieving Sterling bei 
defeated by the backwardneſs of his nobility, who minded nothing but the eſtabliſh 
ment of the articles, lately added to the two charters, Edward paſſed the Chriſtmas at 
Berwick: and during his ſtay there, called a parliament to meet on the ſecond Sun. 
day of Lent at London. | | 
In this parliament Magna Carta and Carta de Foreſta were confirmed: and orders 
given, as well for the biſhops to renew their excommunications againſt thoſe that broke 
them, as for the ſheriffs to publiſh them four times a year, in the firſt county-court, 
held after the expiration of each quarter. The reaſon, why they had not been fo duely 
obſerved as they ought, was owing to the want of penalties upon offenders, in thoſe 
articles thereof, which being mere indulgences of the crown, had not by the common 
law any puniſhment affixed, in caſe of their violation. To remedy this defect, it was 
provided, that three perſons, either knights, or the moſt conſiderable of the military 


" tenants, ſhould be choſe by the freeholders in each county-court, in order to ſee the 


charters duely executed, and empowered in ſuch caſes to puniſh tranſgreſſors in a ſum- 
mary way, without the tedious forms and delays of the common law, as well within 
as without the franchiſes of privileged perſons and bodies ; but not to take cogniſance 
of any violations, where the common law had provided a remedy. ' The Statute of 
Winton was likewiſe confirmed: and a new one paſſed called Articuli ſuper cartas; 
by which it was enacted, that no priſes ſhould be taken without payment, unleſs for” 
the king's houſhold or wardrobe, nor for theſe by any perſons that were not authorized 
by warrants under his ſeal, or in a greater quantity than was neceffary ; with a ſaving 
however to the right of the crown in priſes of wines, and other aides and priſes due 
and accuſtomed, It contained likewiſe ſome regulations, with regard to treſpaſſes, 


contracts, debts, and pleas within the verge of the court, triable before the ſteward 


and mareſchal of the houſhold, and to the court of the conſtable of Dover-caftle; and 
provided a proper redreſs againſt the falſe entries, ſeizures, and waſte, too often com- 
mitted by eſcheators, The king, who readily parted with any point of his prerogative 
for the good of his people, had, on former occaſions, paſſed ſeveral charters to abridge 


or prevent any abuſe of the power of ſheriffs; the office had been for ſome years 


confined to perſons reſident in each county: but this not proving a ſufficient ſecurity 
againſt all grievances, he now made a law to allow the freeholders to chooſe their own 
ſheriffs in the county-court, in all counties, where that office was not enjoyed by any 
perſons in fee, by right of inheritance, , The ſheriff being, in the return of the king's 
writ, certified under the ſeals of the principal knights of the county, to be ſo choſen, 
was afterwards brought by one of them to the court of exchequer, . preſented, and 
ſworn before the barons. He had made the year before 3 ſeveral conſtitutions, abat- 
ing the rigour of the foreſt-laws, in favour of ſuch as lived within the purlieus, or 
had lands in the neighbourhood of his foreſts: and he now iſſued more writs to have 
the reſt of the perambulations finiſhed, that their bounds might be known with cer- 
tainty, and fixed for ever. He cauſed likewiſe + the crocards, pollards, roſaries, and 
other baſe coins, adulterated by a mixture of copper and ſulphur, brought in ſurrepti- 
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tiouſly by foreign merchants, and paſſing for pennies (the onely ſilver coin then in the 
nation) though really ſcarce half their value, to be cried down by a publick procla- 


mation; which provided places of exchange for thoſe pieces, at the ſame time that it 
put a ſtop to their currency, 


NoTwWITHST AN DING theſe acts for the relief and benefit of his ſubjects, the king J. Baſie! ſet 


had no ſupply granted him in this parliament: nor doth it appear, that he aſked any; 
though he had applied to the clergy of Ireland * for a ſublidy ; and an aid was granted 
him by the prelates, nobility, and gentry * of North-IWales. Walſingham ſpeaks of an- 
other parliament held this year, when the king was at Stamford, in the beginning of 
May : but as there are no writs for calling one, it ſeems to have been only a meeting 
of the nobility, ſuch as was uſual after the great feſtivals; nor doth he ſpeak of any 
other members, as preſent therein. Edward, perſiſting in his defign of reducing Scot- 
land, ſet out for that country about Midſummer : and entering Galloway with a body 
of Engliſh, received a propoſal from the Scotch nobility 3, offering peace, if he would 
conſent that John Baliol ſhould reign quietly over them, and would allow them to 
ranſom their eſtates, which he had given away; otherwiſe they would defend them- 
ſelves till the laſt extremity. He rejected both their requeſts; and as he was advan- 
cing into the country, they drew together a great army in hopes of ſurprizing him: but 


having intelligence of their deſign, he marched to give them battle. The Scots not 


caring to run the hazard of an engagement, retired upon his approach to woods, 
mountains, and moraſſes: nor could he purſue them thither, for want of the Welſb, 
whom he had brought with him in former expeditions, to ferret them out of thoſe 
places of refuge; the Exgliſb being armed too heavily for ſuch a ſervice. The great 
difficulty, which Edward had to ſtruggle with, was a ſcarcity of proviſions; the enemy 
ſallying from time to time out of their faſtneſſes to intercept his convoys. This much 
retarded his progreſs: but he had advanced to Kirkudbright, and taken Caer Laveroc 
with other caſtles; when his further operations were ſtopped by archbiſhop Winchelſey's 
arrival, on Friday, Auguſt 26, with a papal mandate +. 

Tur Scots, ſeeing no hopes of ſuccour from France, had applied to the pape by 
the ordinary method of money, and the extraordinary ſuggeſtion of Scotland's being 
a fief of the ſee of Rome; both powerful arguments, that could not fail of engaging 
Boniface to interpoſe with his authority in their favour. He ſeems to have taken this 
reſolution about the time of the treaty of Montreuil, and his acknowledging the crown 
of England's ſuperiority over Scotland in the inſtrument figned by his nuncio at the de- 
livery of John Baliol; having ſigned a bull, admoniſhing Edward to releaſe the biſhops 
of Glaſgow and Soder; aſſerting that Scotland belonged to the ſee of Rome; forbid- 
ding the king of England to proſecute the Scots in any manner, and enjoining him to 
ſue and plead for the rights he claimed in that kingdom, before the Roman conſiſtory. 
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This bulle was accompanied with a letter to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ordering : 


him to deliver it to Edward: they were ſigned Fane 27 and 28, the laſt year, though 
not publiſhed till this year; when Wincbelſey, out of his zeal for all papal claims, 
however groundleſs, deſpiſing the dangers of the journey, went to the abbey: of Duſques 
in Galloway, and preſenting chem to the king, added his own canting remonſtrances to 
engage his compliance with Boni faces mandate. Edward, not caring to quarrel with 
the pope, whilſt he was labouring for a peace with France, and had Guzeme ſequeſter- 
ed in his hands, put off the archbiſhop with a general anſwer, „that it was a matter 
which concerned the right of the kingdom of England, and he could give no other, 
* till he had conſulted his parliament:” and to ſhew his own deference for the pope, 
returning immediately into England, diſmiſſed his forces. He ſet likewiſe the biſhop 
of Glaſgow at libertys, upon this prelate's taking, on O#ober 7, an oath of fealty to 
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all his enemies whatſoever ; and when his temporalties were reſtored, profeſſing to hold 
them of him and his ſucceſſors kings of England. Edward, before the end of the 
month *, at the king of France's inſtance, granted the Scots a truce till the Nhigſontid 
following. 

Tuis unexpected attack on a ſuperiority which he had ſo much at heart, made the 
king, on September 20, iſſue writs for a parliament to meet, on January 20, at Lin- 
coln; to which the counties and burroughs were directed to ſend the fame member: 
as had ſat in the laſt, unleſs any were ſick or dead; in which caſe they were to chooſe 
others to ſupply the vacancies. This early notice ſeems to have been given, that ey 
body might come the better prepared to diſcuſs the matters which were to be debated: 
and it was with a like view, that he ſummoned ſeveral of his own clergy, deans, 
archdeacons, officials, and others, who had the beſt reputation for lawyers. The uni- 
verſity of Oxfora deputed four, and that of Cambridge two civilians: writs were alſo 
ſent to the moſt conſiderable chapters, abbeys, and monaſteries to ſearch their archives 
and ſend all their Chronicles, in which there was any thing about the kingdom of Scr. 
land, to the parliament. When the matter came to be there conſidered, it was appre- 
hended, that if no notice was taken of the monition in the bull, and no agents ſent to 
Rome, ſentence might paſs by default, and the king be pronounced guilty of contu- 
macy: and yet if any ſhould be ſent, it would be a tacit approving of the pope's claim, 
and deemed a ſubmiſſion to his juriſdiction, though he had none in the caſe of a lay- 
fee, nor ought to have any in a cauſe where himſelf was a party, where no advocates 
would plead, and no evidences would be admitted againſt him ; beſides the danger of 
creating a precedent for the like ſummons to Rome on other occaſions. To avoid 
theſe inconveniencies, and ſatisfy the pope in time, why no agents were ſent within the 
fix months he had preſcribed for that purpoſe, it was reſolved that the barons ſhould 
write and acquaint him, * that the kingdom of Scotland had never belonged to the {ee 
« of Rome in temporals ; that it was an antient fief of the crown of England, and had 
« with its princes never been ſubject to any other ſuperior than the kings of England; 
« that the kings of England neither had anſwered, nor ought to anſwer, for ought re- 
« lating to the right of their kingdom, or other temporalties, before any judge eccle- 
« fiaſtical or ſecular, as being inconſiſtent with their royal dignity, and contrary to im- 
« memorial cuſtom; and that having conſidered his letters, it was their unanimous 
ce and fixed reſolution, that the king ſhould not anſwer judicially before him about his 
e rights in Scotland, nor ſend agents to him on that account, ſince it would evidently 
te tend to the diſheriſon of the crown of England, and the ſubverſion of the ſtate cf 
« the kingdom, to the prejudice of their laws, liberties, and cuſtoms, which by their 
e oaths they were bound to obſerve, and would, by the help of God, maintain to the 
« utmoſt of their power, and not ſuffer the king, if he ſhould attempt it, to do any 
« thing ſo unprecedented.” The letter concluded with *< deſiring the pope to let the 
« king alone in the peaceable enjoyments of his rights, liberties, cuſtoms, and laws 
« without diminution or diſturbance :” and 104 lords put their ſeals to it, for them- 
ſelves, and the whole community of the kingdom. The king afterwards, on May 7, 
in a long letter, wrote Boniface a particular account of the hoſtile behaviour of the 
Scots, and ſet forth his right to the ſuperiority of Scotland in the ſame hiſtorical man- 
ner, as had been done at hearing the claims of the competitors for that crown: but 
took care to proteſt, he did this, not in a judicial way or form, but purely to inform the 
pope's conſcience. | 

Tux king was not more intereſted in this ſuperiority, than the nobility were in an- 
other important point, for which the parliament had been called 3: this was the ſettling 
of the perambulations of foreſts. Theſe had been made in every county of England, 
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where there were foreſts, by commiſſioners of the king's appointment : but as they 
were to ſerve for a rule in future tunes, to diſtinguiſh the rights of the crown and thoſe 
of the ſubject, it was fit that they ſhould be carefully examined, and that all objections, 
if any were made. againſt them, ſhould be well conſidered and finally determined. 
For this reaſon, all perſons intereſted therein, as well as the commiſſioners with their 
inqueſts and returns, were ordered to attend at this parliament, to offer their reaſons on 
the ſubject, and put in their exceptions to the perambulations. In this manner were 
they read, examined, and approved in this parliament of Lincoln; at the concluſion 


whereof the king, on * February 14, confirmed them by his letters patent, declaring, 


that “ whatever lands were disforeſted by theſe perambulations, ſhould continue ſo, 


« and the reſt which were allowed to be within the bounds then ſettled for the foreſts, 
« ſhould remain fo, for ever.” Thus was the great work of perambulations finiſhed, 
to the general ſatisfaction and benefit of the nation: the charter of the foreſt was now 
rendered more uſeful than ever; the rights of the crown and of the ſubject were clearly 
diſtinguiſhed and put on a ſure and invariable footing ; an infinite number of expen- 
five ſuits, litigations, and oppreſſions, were prevented. The lay nobility and gentry 
ſhewed their ſenſe of the king's goodneſs, by granting him a fifteenth * towards the 
charges of the Scotch war: but the prelates and clergy, though they received the like 
benefit as the laity, from this fixing of the perambulations, gave him no aid ; arch- 
biſhop inchel/ey abſolutely refuſing his conſent to any grant without the pope's licence. 
This prelate had the leſs reaſon to alledge that excuſe, becauſe Boniface had, at the. in- 
ſtances of the king and clergy of France, iſſued a bull 3 to explain that, upon which 
the archbiſhop founded his refuſal, and declared, that it did not extend to voluntary 
grants of aids by the clergy ; and that the kings of France might, in caſes of neceſſity of 
the ſtate, conſtrain their eccleſiaſtical ſubjects to contribute towards the defence of the 
realm, without ſending to the pope for his previous conſent. But Winchelſey was a 
bigot, in whatever related to his own and the papal claims; proceeding in ſuch caſes 
with a ſtrange violence +, excommunicating the king's officers, particularly the warden 
of the Cinque Ports, for the due exerciſe of their judicature; ifluing the ſame ſentence 
againſt ſeventeen monks of the abbey of S. Auguſtine's at a time, and impriſoning them, 
for inſiſting on their privileges; arrogating to his own courts the cogniſance of lay- 
fees, in the caſe of perſons of the firſt quality, and invading on all occaſions the rights 
of the crown and juriſdiction of the ſecular courts, ſo that the king was continually 
iſſuing out writs to ſtop his proceedings, and ſcarce had a moment's quiet, whilſt that 
prelate poſſeſſed the ſee of Canterbury. His refractorineſs in refuſing 5 an aid was of 
little benefit to the clergy, and ſhewed only his malevolence to the king; who apply- 
ing to the pope in a way that could not fail of ſucceſs, got ſoon after from him a 
tenth (to be equally divided between them) for three years, of all eccleſiaſtical revenues 
throughout England and Ireland. | 

Tas fifteenth granted by the laity was to be paid out of the goods in their poſſeſſion 
at the Michaelmas following; and $ to be levied by three or four knights, choſen by 
the freeholders in each county: but it was too flow a ſupply for the king's neceſſities, 


who wanted ready money for his expedition into Scotland. In this diſtreſs he wrote 


to fifty- eight of the moſt conſiderable trading towns of the kingdom, repreſenting the 
ſervice as neceſſary for their future quiet, defiring them to lend him as much money as 
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had been levied for their fifteenth in the 18 of his reign, and aſſuring them he would 


either allow it in their fee-farms and other debts, or elſe repay it out of his trea- 


ſury. Such was the nature of this loan; for though the rate ſeems to have been 
ixed by Edward, it was to be repaid, He had another expedient of a like kind, ſend- 
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Epwarnr 1 ing writs * to the ſheriffs of 7orF, and all other counties of England (except the three 
LD. J 500. northern, and Lancaſhire ) to be publiſhed in their feveral diſtricts, deſiring, on accoutt 
of the urgency of the ſervice againſt the Scots, that all perfons would pay, by Fuh 8, 
the rents, that would become due from their farms at M:charimas. The truce with 
l : Scotland expiring at Midſummer, the king ſent his fon Edward (whom he had, on 
[ February 7, created ptince of Wales and earl of Cheſter) with a body of forces into 
© that country: and followed himſelf with another. The Scots, prudently declining a 
general engagement, kept in their woods and faſtneſſes; making thence excurſions to 
intetcept convoys ant attack parties, as favourable occafions offered: and ſcarce any 
thing remarkable happened during the campaign, befides the recovery or taking of 2 
few caſtles. To deprive them of the advantages they uſed to derive from the winter 
ſeaſon, Edward propoſed to paſs it there, and kept Chriſtmas at Linlithgow : but hear. 
ing of the concluſion of a truce, between the Engh/h and French plenipotentiaries, at 
Afnteres *, till November 30, 1302, in which Scotland was included, he returned foon 
after to England. This trace was ratified on Chriſtmas day by the king of France, 
who had in the articles called John Baliol king of Scotland, and termed the Scots his 
The Sc, allies. This gave offence to Edward: but Philip inſiſting on the clauſes, giving them 
da Guss, that denomination, he contented himſelf with entering a proteſt againſt them before a 
but excluded publick notary ; and then, on January 26, ratified the articles. This ſeems to be an 
4 5 i 5 expedient agrecd on, in order to facilitate a peace; which the king of England ſo much 
A deſired, that he ſtruck Guy count of Flanders out of the hiſt of his own allies; a treat- 
ment which Gny's faſhood, and the treacherons attempt of the Flemings to maſſacre 
the Engliſb, whilſt Etward was in Gama, well deſerved. The count of Bar, and the 
lords of Botrrgogne, had before made their compofitions with Philip: and this prince 
made uſe of the truce, to reduce Flanuers into his power, and force Guy with his fons 
to ſubmit at diſcretion. © Fobn ue Spuler governor of Scotland under John Baliols, with 
the prelates, nobility, and communities of that kingdom, agreeing to this truce on 
February 23, engaged to obſerve it duely: Du Tillet and P. Daniel add, that it was 

ratified by Baliol himſeliTf. | ; s 
By an article in'the treaty of truce, the territories 2nd places poſſeſſed by the Eng- 
liſh in Scotland, were to be fequeſtered into the hands of the king of France, and 
| configned to Robert duke of Bourgogne till November 1, when they were to be re- 
| delivered to the king of England: but the duke refuſing to take upon him that charge, 
| this article had no effect. It is not unreafonable to ſurmiſe, that Robert's letter of ex- 
5 cuſe (, which is pteſerved in the Trefor de Cbartes at Paris, was wrote in conſequence 
of a private agreement between the parties: and that the article was inferted in the 
|; treaty, only to fave appearances, and ſhew that Philip intereſted himſelf in the behalf 
| of Scotland. It was perhaps underſtood at the time of the treaty, that the Scots were 
= not to be included in any other, either for a truce or peace; and the king of France 
might conſent to give them up, when Edward took the fame party with regard to the 
count of Flanters; whoſe country Philip by that means eafily reduced, and declaring 
the fief forfeited, re-annexed it to the 49maine of his crown. This at leaſt is certain, 
that though Edward, in his impatience to recover poſſeffion of Guienne, preſſed the 
pope continually to put the finiſhing hand to the peace, purſuant to his award, he yet 
made preparations to invade Scotland, as if he was fure ho ſtipulation would intervene 
to obſtruct His meaſures. An aid of 40 ſhillings a Knight's fee 5 had, on June 1, in 
the 18 of his teign, been granted him in parliament, for the marriage of his 
eldeſt daughter : it had been hitherto ſuſpended; but in the parliaments, which met 
this year, on Offober 14, at Londen, and fit but a week, it was agreed to be levied. 
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O:ders were iſſued for that purpoſe, on * November 7; as others were the ſame day td ED] RB I. 
the barons of Feverſham, Pevenſey, and the Cinque Ports, to fit out twenty-five ſhips, | 
manned with as many ſerviceable men, and the ſame equipage and proviſions, as uſed 
to be put on board the whole fifty-ſeven, which they were obliged to furniſh always 
far the king's ſervice ; and to be by Lady-day at Newcaſtle upon Are, to make war upon 
his rebellious enemies of Scotland. This was about three weeks before the truce of D 
Aſnieres expired ; but he had formed the reſolution Jong before : and, on * February 27, 
juſt a month after he had ratified that truce, he had ſummoned Richard de Burgh earl 
of Ulf:r, with others of the nobility, and his principal military tenants in Feland, to be 
ready againſt the end of the truce, with a body of men and armes to aſſiſt him in the 
expedition, which, if not prevented by a peace, he propoſed to make into Scotland, to 
finiſh the war in that country. It was after theſe preparations for war, that the truce 
was, on November 25, renewed till the next Eaſter, from whence it was afterwards 
continued to the hit ſontide following; the Scots not being comprehended in either of 
the treaties. Vie | | 10 
Turst prorogations of the truce were agreed on between the French and Engliſh 
plenipotentiaries, without the pope's intervention or award ; which had conſtantly pre- 
ceded all former conventions of that nature. The quarrel between Boniface and the 
king of France, which was ſoon after carried to the greateſt extremities, producing on 
one ſide the cenſures of excommunication againſt 'Philip's perſon, and of an interdict 
on his realm, 2nd on the other, appeals to a future council, and charges of heinous 
crimes on the pops, had now broke out: and Philip reſolved not to admit Boniface's 
mediation, ſince he could be conſidered no longer as an indifferent perſon. © Edward, 
tired out with the delays of the court of Nome, and pleaſed with the king of France's 
aſſerting the rights of his crown, and the liberties of his kingdom, againſt the pope's 
uſurpations, readily cloſed with the propoſal: and empowered his plenipotentiaries Fobn 
biſhop of M incheſter, Ame count of Savoie, Henry de Lacy earl of Lincoln, and Otho de 
Grandiſon, to make not only a peace, but a league with him againſt all men, except 
the court of Nome. The ill ſucceſs of Boniface's meaſures in this quarrel made his 
ſucceſſors more cautious, as well of encroaching on the tights of princes, as of pro- 
nouncing the like ſentences againſt their perſons and realms: but thoſe cenſures were 
as yet terrible; they were likely to be followed by others, for depoſing him, and ab- ? 
ſolving his ſubjects from their allegiance ; which had generally thrown nations into the 
utmolt confuſion, and involved princes in great- troubles, when attacked by a neigh- 
bouring potentate. Philip ſaw no method ſo proper for preventing ſuch inconveni- 
ences 3 as to make up all difterences with England: and this ſtep was the more ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe the Flemings +, aggrieved by the unuſual taxes laid upon them by their 
new maſter, had taken up armes, cut in pieces between 3 and 4000 French quartered 
in Bruges, routed the count of Ariois in the battle of Courtray, with a greater ſlaughter 
of the nobility of France, than had been known on any other occaſion, and recovered 
all the towns and fortreſſes of Flanders, except that of Dendermonde. Philip had 
marched againſt them in perſon with a royal army: but being baffled in all his at- 
tempts, deſpaired of being able to reduce them, if they ſhould be ſupported by Eng- 
land; with which country they had a continual correſpondence, and ah advantageous 
commerce, 1 7 | A i] | | 
Is this ſituation of the affairs of France, a peace was concluded between the two 
crowns, on 5 May 20, at Paris; and was readily ratified by both parties. Philip 
« reſerving the ſuperiority to himſelf, reſtored Guienne to the king of England, in 
* whoſe name the earl of Lincohn took an oath of fealty to him immediately: but 
the homage, due from the vaſſal in his own perſon, was deferred till September ; 
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before the reſt of the body under his immediate command, who ſtaid behind to hear EDwA np I. 


maſs; and might have retired to them in time, if he had attempted it, upon the firſt 
advice of the enemyꝰs approach. He was too brave to take that party; and charging 
the Scots, was after a ſharp diſpute taken, with about twenty of his knights, himſelf 
being dangerouſly wounded : but reſcued by Robert de Neville, who coming up with 
another party of his forces, the enemy retired. This diſaſter probably made the king 
ſet out immediately after Eaſter towards Scotland, having appointed Roxburg for the 
rendezvous of all his forces on Mbit ſonday. All his military tenants were ſummoned 
to attend him in this expedition * :. but the prelates, the Religious, women, and ſuch as 
were old, infirm, and unfit for ſervice, paid fines to be excuſed. The tenths * of ec- 
cleſiaſtical revenues in Ireland ſupplied him with ſome money: and though he had 
hitherto, out of his regard to the clergy, forbore to raiſe the #/teenth 3 granted the laſt 
year by the parliament of Lincoln on their temporalties, he was now forced to order it 
to be levied. But he had ſcarce entered Scotland, when he was ſurprized with the un- 
welcome news of a misfortune, which might have defeated all his deſigns : his trea- 
ſary in Weſtminſter abbey was broke open +, and robbed of 100, ooo l. in money, plate; 
and jewels. The monks were ſuſpected to be concerned in the robbery: and it ap- 
peared from the inquiſitions taken on this occaſion, that ſeveral of them were ſeen, on 
the night it was committed, paſſing to and fro from the king's treaſury, carrying things 
in their arms and laps, ſending and conveying away by water large hampers, very 
heavy, in which the money and plate were ſuppoſed to be lodged. Some pieces of the 
king's plate and jewels were afterwards found, and ſeized in London, and other places ; 
the abbot with fifty of his monks, beſides thirty lay brothers, were impriſoned for a 
long time, not being being ſet at liberty till Lady-day, A. D. 1305; when the king 
came to the abbey, to celebrate the thankſgiving day for his ſucceſs in Scotland. 
EDWARD, as ſoon as his army was aſſembled, marched to Edenburgh, and from 
thence to Perth; where, as appears by writs ſigned at that place, he ſtaid from June 10, 
to the 10 of July. He then advanced northwards, waſting the lands of all that had 
not ſubmitted to him, and meeting with no oppoſition any wheres, except at the caſtle 
of Brechin, which was bravely defended by Thomas Maule, for twenty days, till 


Auguſt 9 ; when the governor being killed by a ſtone from one of the battering pieces, . 


the place was ſurrendered by the garriſon. The king then marched on, by Aberdeen 
and Bamf, through Murray, to Cathneſs, taking by ſtorm Urquhart-caſtle in his way: 
and finding no enemy in the field, returned through Mar to Sterling, in order to inveſt 
the caſtle, which he had left behind in his march, and propoſed to block up during 
the winter, He paſſed the ſevereſt part of that ſeaſon at Dunfermling, and the reſt at 
S. Andrews : but came himſelf before the place, in the beginning of May, to befiege 
it in form, and batter it with his military engines. W. Oliphant was in the caſtle with 
a garriſon of 300 men®, and held it out till Fuly 24; when the walls being beaten 
down, the ditches filled up, and the aſſault ready to be given, he, with about 140 of 
the defendants till left, ſurrendered at diſcretion, and were ſent, unfettered, to be con- 
fined in different parts of England. The great men of Scotland, unable to oppoſe 
Edward's forces, had generally ſubmitted before, and ſworn fealty to him as their pro- 
per and lige lord, upon being allowed to ranſome their lands (which had been granted 
away) by fines proportioned to their offences ?, as the king ſhould order in his next par- 
liament, when the ſettlement of Scotland was to be regulated. This was the main 
article, upon which the Scots inſiſted; they had propoſed it the laſt Michaelmas; 
© and it extended to all minors; theſe and all manner of people throughout the king- 
dom, that ſubmitted, being exempted from all puniſhment, as to life or limb, im- 
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c« priſonment, or diſheriſon. The other articles provided, that all fortreſſes, then in 
« the hands of the king or his friends, ſhould remain fo, till he gave order about them 
in the next parliament, and be kept at the expence of the owners, or of thoſe to 
« whom they ſhould be delivered; that all hoſtages for ranſomes ſhould be releaſed 
« on both ſides, and likewiſe all priſoners, except Herbert de Morbam and his father” 
This agreement was ſigned in form, on February 9, at Strathorde, by the earl of Der, 
Aymer de Valence, H. de Percy, and J. Ben/tede, the king's commiſſioners, on one ſide, 
and Jolm Comyn of Badenogh, with Edmund Comyn of Kilbride, J. de Graham, J. de 
Vaux, Godſrey and James de Roos, F. Maxwell the elder, Piers de Prendregyſt, Walter 
de Berkeley de Kerdeau, Hugh and M. de Erth, and Walter de Ruthven, knights, for 
themſelves and their adherents that were willing to ſubmit *” John Comyn and the 
reſt were to come the Sunday following to Dunfermling, to ſwear fealty to the king, 
and do him homage ; and ſuch of their party as could not, through ſome lawful impe- 
diment, come on that day, were to come as ſoon after as they could, to give the like 
ſecurity for their future behaviour. The Scotch agents at Paris, and others that were 
abroad, were allowed time for making their ſubmiſſion, and doing homage and fealty, 
till a fortnight after Eaſter. The ſurrender of Sterling having compleated the pacih. 
cation of Scotland, the king returned, in Auguſt, to England: and ordering the juſtices 
of his bench, and the courts of exchequer and chancery, which had, for ſeven years 
paſt, ſat at Tork, to remove to Weſtminfler, made a progreſs through ſeveral parts of 
the north, and kept his Chriſimas at Lincoln. __ | 

Epw.ARD having been now near two years abſent from London, and taken up for 
ſeveral years before by foreign wars, many diſorders had happened in the kingdom; 
eſpecially in the v, and in the counties bordering on Wales: where burnings of 
houſes, murders, robberies, and other enormities were continually committed with im- 
punity. Aſſizes indeed were held, but no juſtice could be obtained againſt a band of 
lawlcſs perſons, combined together to prevent it, in ſuch numbers, that they were a 
terror to the people of the country; who were glad to take protection from them to 
ſave themſelves from further injuries, and durſt not either appear on juries, or give a 
verdict, but by their leave and direction. To conſider of a proper remedy in the caſe, 
and diſcover the neglects, corruption, and miſdemeanors of all officers, the king called 
a parliament to meet, on Tueſday, 3 February 16, at Weſtminſter : but not being able to 
be preſent that day, he prorogued it to the 2 5 of the ſame month. It was thought 
proper on this occaſion to define + and prohibit conſpiracies and barretry : and the king, 
on April 6, iſſued commiſſions to juſtices of Trazle-baſton 5 to enquire, as well within 
as wi:hout the libertics of privileged places, by juries of gentlemen in each county, into 
theſe crimes, exceſſes, and miſdemeanots, with powers to ſeize the malefactors, to try 
them in a ſummary way, and ſentence them to their due puniſhment. In conſequence 
of theſe inquiſitions, many were put to death, others were fined z and the reſt flying 
the realm, peace and order were ſoon reſtored. | 
_ RoBERT DE BRuUs, earl of Carrick, attended at this parliament : his father Robert 
lord of Annandale had died © ſoon after Eaſter in the foregoing year, as he was on the 
road to Annandale ; and was buried. in the monaſtery of Holme- coltram, founded by his 
anceſtors. The earl, then 23 years of age ?, being found to be his heir, had livery of 
bis lands, upon doing homage to Edward: and ſeemed to be ſo much in the king's fa- 
There were ſome exceptions to theſe general du Bois, for three years, out of the dominions, as 


articles, with regard to a few particular perſons, well of France as England. IV. Wallace was ex- 
who, beſides the fines for redeeming their eſtates, cepted, unleſs he would ſubmit to the king's will 
were to be baniſhed out of Scotland for a certain and mercy. 53” | 
time, viz. Kcbert biſhop of G/aſgow, James ſtew- 2 Rymer, ii. 960. 3 Clauſ. 33 E. I. n. 21. d. 
ard of Scetland, and John de Soules, for two. years, + Stat. 33 E. I. 5 Ryley, 280. ©* Heming- 
ſcuth of Trent; David de Graham, and Alexander de ford, p. 214. Monaſt. Angl. ii. 1 50. 7 Rot. 
Lindeſey for half a year, the firſt ſouth of Truede, Fin. 32 H. I. n. 4. Eſc. 32 E. I. n- 46. 
the latter ſouth of Trent; Simon Fraſer, and Thomas | — 
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your at this time, that, on! February 8, he remitted the ſcutage, that Robert was to pay Ewan) I. 


for his lands in England. It was in this ſeſſion, that Edward required this earl of Car- 
rick*, the biſhop of Glaſgow, and Fobn de Moubray, to conſult together about the fit- 
teſt time and place for holding a parliament, to ſettle the ſtate of the kingdom' of 
Scotland; and to conſider what perſons were fit to come to it, and what to be left be- 
hind for the guard of the country. In their anſwer, which was given on Friday, 
March 26, © they refer both the time and place to the king's pleafure : but thought, 
as they could not themſelves get back to their country till after Eaſter, nor a con- 
« vention of eſtates meet (in conſequence of the writs out of chancery) till the 
« Aſcenſion, nor the deputies agreed on be ready for their journey till Midſummer, a 
« later day ſhould be fixed for the parliament. As to the perſons, they were of 
« opinion, that two of each order of biſhops, abbots, earls, and barons, and two for 
« the community of the gentry (one of theſe north, the other ſouth of the Frith of 
« Forth) to be choſen by the convention at this meeting, would be a ſufficient depu- 
« tation 3. and there would be enough left behind, with the guardians and the king's 
« miniſters, for the defence and ſecurity of the country,” Edward, impatient to have 
Scotland ſettled, appointed the parliament, deſigned for that purpoſe, to be held, purſu- 
ant to their advice, on July 15, at London; requiring only ten deputies, to attend there 
in behalf of the kingdom, which was to bear their expences. The biſhop of Glaſ- 
gow and the earl of Carrick ſet out 3 before Eaſter towards Scotland, with the king's 
orders for the convention being held on May 28, the day after the A{cen/ion : but by 
ſome accident or other, the parliament was prorogued firſt to Auguſt 15, and afterwards 
to the 15 of September. Tobn de Moubray parted about the fame time for that king- 
dom, having given ſecurity for bringing to the next parliament Ralf de Halyburton, 
whom he carried along with him, to affiſt the perſons employed to take V. Wallace. 
Ralf was accordingly ſurrendered at the time appointed: and John being bail for his 
appearance at the parliament three weeks after the Eaſter following, he was allowed to 


return into Scotland, for a trial of his behaviour. | 


— 
A. D. 1305. 


i 


Wu ar hand Ralf had in the capture of Sir W. Wallace (for he is ſaid to have V. Wallace 
been knighted by a Scotch earl, who muſt have been a knight himſelf, to be qualified ted. 


to create another) doth not appear: but this celebrated hero of his country ſeems to 
have been taken, whilſt Ralf was in Scotland. The Scotch writers ſay, that he was 
either betrayed, or treacherouſly ſurprized, in one of his lurking places ¶ Fabian calls the 
place S. Dominic) near Glaſgow, by Sir Fobhn Menteith: but the ſame circumſtance 
which rendered this gentleman the likelieſt perſon to get intelligence of the other's re- 
treat, and to ſeize him in it, ſerves at the ſame time to acquit him of treachery ; he 
being governor of the caſtle of Dunbriton +, under the king of England. Wallace was 
brought up to London about the middle of Auguſt: and being there tried and con- 
demned, by a jury of gentlemen, for high treaſon, was executed on the 23 of that 
month, according to the ſentence uſually pronounced in ſuch cafes; his head fixed on 
a pole upon London- Bridge, and his quarters ſent to be expoſed in four different towns 
of Scotland. Edward was on all occaſions inclined to ſhew mercy : and had given a 
remarkable inſtance of it very lately in the caſe of Sir V. Oliphant, and the garriſon of 
Sterling, when, after an obſtinate defence, they were forced to ſurrender at diſ- 
cretion, Oliphant indeed had never taken an oath of fealty to him, as, Fabian ſays, 
Wallace had done: but as there doth not appear a ſufficient foundation for this charge, 
ſome other reaſon muſt be aſſigned for ſuch a diverſity of treatment. They were 
- equally brave, reſolute, intrepid, enterprizing, conſtant in oppoſing Edward's views, 
and capable of giving a check to his enterprizes: but what diſtinguiſhed them was, 


/ 


that the former ated in his poſts like a true ſoldier, and experienced officer; whereas 


the latter made war like a robber; ſallying out of woods, moraſſes, and faſtneſſes, to ſur- 


8 Fines Term. Mich. 34 E. IJ. 2 Ryley, p. 243. Jb. 270. + Ryley, p. 506. 
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Epwazo I. prize, ſometimes civil officers, ſometimes ſmall parties; burning houſes ; waſting the 
7 D. 206 country; and either from a political view of rendering himſelf terrible, or out of 


Ordinances 
for Scetland. 


cruelty of nature, or perhaps an inveterate hatred of the Engliſh, committing the moſt 
inhumane barbarities * upon men, women, and children. There is 7 
ſhocking in cutting off the breaſts of women, in murdering infants, either in the In 
dle, or hanging at their mothers breaſts, in ſhutting up two hundred boys in a ſchoot 
ſetting fire to the place, and conſuming them in the flames, that it is not ealy to . 
gine, how a man of true courage, however brutal, could be guilty thereof: and 8 
there is no room to doubt of the facts, ſince they are atteſted in the letters wrote to 
pope Bontface in the parliament of Lincoln. Cruelties ſo full of horrour could not 
but raiſe the general indignation of the world: it was theſe that made the Eng; 

hiſtorians break out into inveCtives againſt Wallace; that made them triumph 15 his 


puniſhment, as very juſt and fitting for a man, bo having ſhewed no mercy, ought to find 
no mercy ; that made Edward ſuffer all the rigour of the law to be exerted in his exe. 


cution, It is a groſs miſtake to imagine, that he had not forfeited his life by being 
guilty of high treaſon : he was a native of Galloway, or the Cumbrian territories, held 
by the kings of Scotland in vaſſalage of the crown of England, and the ſubyaflal; 


were by the feudal law ſubject, in caſes of rebellion, to the ſame forfeitures and penal. 
ties, as the immediate vaſſal; their obligations to this laſt being contracted Mill, with a 


reſerve to the rights of the ſupreme lord of the feudal territory. P. Daniel obſeryes 
that the count of Flanders, though only part of his territories were held of the crown 
of France, had yet by the laws of juſtice forfeited his life for fighting, in A. D. 1214, 
againſt Philip Auguſt at the battle of Bouvines: and the fame act in his ſubvaſſils on 
thoſe territories expoſed them undoubtedly to the ſame puniſhments. It was on this 
footing, that, Gaſcogne being a fief of the fame crown, Charles de Valois (as hath been 
before obſerved) executed fifty or ſixty Gaſtons (that had been taken in Podenſac) be- 
fore the walls of Rions; and that S. Louis was preſſed by his officers, after he had, in 
A. D. 1241, reduced Fontenay, to put the governor, who was a natural fon of the 
count of La Marche, and the garriſon, who were this nobleman's vaſſals, to death, for 
a terror to other rebels, That merciful and magnanimous prince indeed refuſed to 
proceed fo rigoroully againſt vaſſals, for obeying their immediate lord, and againſt a fon 
for obſerving his father's orders: but had theſe vaſſals acted without any commiſſion 
from the meſne lord (which was Wallace's caſe, and perhaps one reaſon why he is 
termed a robber) or been guilty of the like barbarities, Louis would ſcarce have thought 


them proper objects of his mercy, There was not a man more odious all over Ex- 


land than Wallace, who never ſpared any of the country: and however well he might 
deſerve of his own, it will be difficult for any unprejudiced perſon to aſſign a reaſon, 
why Edward ſhould interpoſe, with the royal prerogative, to abate the rigour of the 
law, in behalf of a man, ſo deteſted by his ſubjects, ſo inhumane in his actions, and, as 
all allow, incapable of being obliged by any act of favour, the ordinary motive for grant- 
ing a pardon. | | 

WHen the parliament met in September, nine of the deputies a, choſen by the con- 


vention of Perth in behalf of the kingdom of Scotland, attended theres: and to ſupply 
the place of Patric earl of Marche, who was abſent, the king named John de Men- 
teith. The earls of Lincoln and Hereford, the biſhops of Lichfield and Worceſter, the 
abbots of Weſtminſter and Waverley, H. de Percy, W. Martyn, Hugh le D'Eſpenſer, 


and the chamberlain of Scotland, with ſome of the Engliſh judges, were appointed to 


conſult with them about the beſt means to prevent diſturbances, to eſtabliſh peace and 


M. Weftm. 451. Walfing. 84. Hemingf. 185. were Ware de Mowbray and Robert de Keith, and the 
2 The ten deputies were, the biſhops of S. An- two for the community of the nobleſſe or gentry 


" "drews and Dunkeld, the abbots of Couper and Melros, were Adam de Gordon and John de Inchemariyn. 


the earls of Buchan and Marche; the two barons 3 Ryley, 503, & ſeq, - 
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order in Scotland, and to regulate the government of that kingdom; all of them taking Epwaro l. 
an oath to give the king their beſt advice, without being warped by any conſideration 

whatever. It was reſolved among them, ** that eight juſtices ſhould be conſtituted, 

« for putting things in ſuch order, as might molt contribute to the benefit of the 

« crown, and the caſe of the people; viz, John de I Ile and Adam de Gordon for Lo- 

« thian; Roger de Kirkpatric, and Walter de Burghdon for Galloway ; Robert de Keith 

« and . Inge for the country between the Forth and the mountains; Reginald le 

« Chien and Fobn de Vaux for the. Highlands, Jolm de Bretagne the king's nephew 

« was pitched upon to be his lieutenant and guardian of the realtn; who was likewiſe 

« to have the government of the caſtles of Roxburgh and Fedburgh : I. de Bevercotes 

« and John de Sandale, both clergymen, were continued in their poſts of chancellor 

« and chamberlain of the kingdom. The ſheriffs were to execute the office of eſ- 

« cheators, and (except ſuch as were ſo by fee) to be named by the guardian and 

e chamberlain; who, with the chancellor, in caſe they found any of the preſent co- 

« roners inſufficient for their employments, were to certify the king thereof, but not 

« remove them without his direction. The goverriors of the caſtles of Edenburgb, 

« Linlithgow, Sterling, and Dunbriton, were continued in their poſts : and the earl of 

« Carrick was enjoined to commit that of Kyndromyn to the care of ſome perſon, for 

« whom he would be anſwerable. Alexander de Lyndeſey was to be half a year, and 

« Simon Fraſer five years, baniſhed out of Scotland: and when the king's lieutenant 

« came thither, he was to conſult with the Scotch nobility, about ſending ſuch others, 

« as ſeemed likely to diſturb the peace, into England ſouth of Trente, in a courteous + 

« manner, to reſide there, as the king ſhould order. The laws and uſages of the Scots 

« and Galloway-Britons were to be aboliſhed; and when the king's lieutenant came 

« into Scotland, a parliament was to be aſſembled, to conſider of king David's laws, 

« and the amendments or additions made to them by his ſucceſſors, and to redreſs ſuch 

« Jaws and cuſtoms as they found inconſiſtent with religion or reaſon, as well as they 

« could, without conſulting the king. But in caſes where his interpoſition was neceſ- 

« ſary, they were to ſtate them, with their opinions, in writing, and ſend them to 
him by deputies choſen in parliament, with powers to agree, in their name, to what 
te ſhould be determined on the ſubje& by the common reſolution of thoſe deputies, 
© and of the commiſſioners whom the king ſhould appoint to conſult with them, and 
to examine the points in queſtion, at his next Engliſh parliament to be held after 
Eater, when the guardian was to attend in perſon. At the concluſion of this 
« ſeſſion, the king, on * October 15, publiſhed an act of grace in favour of the Scots 
that had ſubmitted to him; pardoning them all as to life, limb, impriſonment, and 
diſheriſon, upon the payment of certain fines; and remitting the exile to which 
Fobn Comyn of Badenogh, David Graham, and the biſhop of Glaſgow had been 
+«« ſentenced. The fines of theſe, of Adam de Gordon, Simon Fraſer, and ſuch as had 
« ſubmitted with them, were three years rent of their lands according to the original 
agreement ; thoſe that had ſubmitted before, paid only two years; and the prelates, 
with the clergy, but one year: but Sir V. Baliol and Sir F. Wychard, were to pay 
four, as Ingelram Humframville was five, years rent of their eſtates, which were im- 
mediately to be put into their poſſeſſion; one moiety of the rent Ne- to the diſ— 
charge of theſe fines, and the other reſerved for their maintenance. This pardon 
and reſtitution of lands did not extend to any of the Scots, r were either actually 
« priſoners, or had not yet made their ſubmiſſion.” 
Tur prelates and nobility of Scotland that were at London, and the deputies in the 
name of the whole realm, ſwore to obſerve theſe ordinances: and returned home 
with all the appearance of ſatisfaction. Edward, perſuaded that he had ſettled that 
kingdom in quiet, thought it a favourable juncture for calling archbiſhop Mincbeſſey to 
| | : Rymer, ii. g69. AH. Weſim, | 
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Enwatp I. accompt, for his continual inſults on the royal authority, and more particularly for his 

PS. =, conſpiracy with the conſtable and mareſchal, whilſt the king was in Flanders, and for 

. another treaſonable deſign * at the parliament of Lincoln, for depoſing him, and ſetti 
his ſon on the throne, into which he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to draw the nobility, 
The king had the proofs of this treaſon in letters under the archbiſhop's own hand: 
and Wincbelſey, hitherto fo proud as to deſpiſe all the world, to brave the laws, and to 
* tyrannize over both clergy and hity, was now ſo humbled, that unable to deny the 
charge, he fell at his majeſty's feet, to ſue for mercy. The king, telling him that ſuch 
as ſhewed no mercy, deſerved none, referred him to the pope for puniſhment : and 
gave him leave to go to Rome, whither he was cited, but not to return, The arch. 
biſhop, on his arrival there, was not a little mortifed that he could not get admiſſion 
to the pontiff's preſence for above a year: and was more ſo, upon being ſuſpended, 
lying four years under that ſentence; the pope in the mean time having ſequeſtered and 
enjoying his ſpiritualties and temporalties; which laſt the king, after aſſerting his own 
right to them, allowed him to receive for his own uſes. This pope was Clement V, 
who had been elected on June 5, this year, and was inthroned at Lion on November 14: 
but having been archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, he (till continued his reſidence in this city; 
reſolving never to go to Rome, but transfer the papal ſce to Auignon. He ſhewed his 
complaiſance to Edward, in * annulling the conceſſions forced upon him in Flanger,, 
and abſolving him from all oaths and other obligations to obſerve them, as well as from 
the ſpiritual cenſures by which they were inforced : but all the uſe the king made of 
this bull was, to humble the conſpirators who had then extorted a pardon from him, 
and to confirm thoſe very conceſſions, of his own free. will ; to ſhew his people, that 
what he did for their eaſe and benefit, was the effect, not of any compulſion by others, 
but of his own judgment and inclinations; | 

Death of Fob Tux ordinances made for the ſettlement of Scotland, did not produce the effed, 

Baliol. which Edward expected. That for aboliſhing the cuſtoms of the S2ots and Galloway- 
Britons gave great diſcontent to people fond of their ancient uſages, however barbarous, 
and deſtructive of the peace of a country, they might be in themſelves; and though 
the laws of David 1. were to be confirmed, and their cuſtoms to be amended by the 
advice and approbation of a Scotch parliament, this did not remove their apprehenſions 
of being made ſubject to the laws of England, ſince they found that the government 
was now to be formed after the Eng/i/þ model. They knew little of theſe laws ; but 
had an averſion to them, becauſe they were different from their own: and fancied them 
all of a piece with that particulat branch relating to treaſons; in conſequence whereof 
their champion W. Wallace had lately been put to death, in what they thought an igno- 
minious and ſhocking manner. Edward, in the propoſed amendment of their laws 
and uſages, had no defign but for their good ; and he referred it to the judgment of 
the Scotch parliament : but there is no removing apprehenſions founded in imagination, 
and intrenched in ignorance z they dreaded they knew not what, and were ready to run 
into the greateſt and moſt evident dangers, to fave themſelves from unknown and 
imaginary evils, There happened about the ſame time an event, which contributed to 
ripen theſe ill humours: and furniſhed all the malecontents in the kingdom with a | 
proper head, to unite all their counſels and efforts for ſhaking off the yoke of Eng- 
land. Their king, John Baliol, dying on his lands at Mons en Vimeu in Picardie 
(which ſeems to have been the occaſion of the king's ſeizing the honour of Penretb 
into his own hands t, and granting ſoon after Bernard's caſtle 5, with the manors of 
Middelton and Gainsford, and all the reſt of Jobn's lands in the biſhoprick of Dur- 
ham, to Guy earl of Warwick, and his lands in other counties to Fobn de Bretagne) and 

his onely ſon Edward being a priſoner in England (probably in the cuſtody of his 

' * Chron. M. Thorn, col. 2004. Rymer, ii. 989, 1020. * 1h, 978.  * Hift. Chronal. des maieurs 
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couſin-german John earl Marenne) Robert de Brus earl of Carrick thought it a fa- 
vourable juncture for advancing a claim to the crown of Scotland. 0h 
RoBERT was in all the vigour of youth, lively, active, of an hardy conſtitution ; 
able to undergo the greateſt fatigues ; of an engaging addreſs, great heart, invincible 
ſpirit, intrepid courage, and a firmneſs of mind, which nothing could ſhake or terrify. 
With theſe great qualities, he had very good parts, a clear head, an admirable judg- 
ment, an enterprizing genius, which put him upon great and difficult undertakings, 
and ſuggeſted to him the beſt means of atchieving them: and as he dared to attempt 
every thing that was poſſible, he had ſagacity and heroiſm enough, to diſcover the firſt 
point of poſſibility. He knew the difhculties he had to ſtruggle with, the wiſdom, 
the power, and (what he dreaded more) the military {kill, and excellent conduct of 
Edward; who had never yet been baffled in any enterprize, and had thrice already 
ſubdued Scotland: but as this prince was advanced in years, he was in hopes ſome fa- 
vonrable accident might prevent his coming in perſon to the war, and he reſolved to 
truſt in this point to fortune, rather than loſe the opportunity, which now offered of 
gratifying his ambition, and which, if not ſeized, might be loſt for ever. The throne 
was now unfilled ; the right heir was in the hands of the Engliſſb, from whom no Scof 
at that time cared to receive a king ; none of the fame line that claimed after him, 
could offer to infiſt on their pretenſions ; no government could be carried on, no union 
effected, without a king: this was what the whole nation wanted, as well out of the 
affection they bore to the old form of their conſtitution, as becauſe nothing but the 
royal authority could awe them into obedience, or make them act, either by concert in 
adjuſting their meaſures, or with vigour 1n their execution. David I. was the firſt king 
of Scotland, that attempted to civilize the inhabitants of Carrick and Galloway, de- 
ſcended of the old Cumbrian Britons, and, like them, uſed to a roving and idle life, to 
depredations, and all manner of licentiouſneſs: that prince had done what he could to 
bring them to a more ſocial way of living, and to an habit of induſtry and quiet; but they 
ſtill retained moſt of their cuſtoms, and were infinitely enraged to learn, that David's 
laws were to be enforced, and their Britiſb cuſtoms utterly abrogated. The Scots in 
general, alarmed at the appearance of a change in their laws, were ready to embark in 
any meaſures to prevent it: the nobility apprehended it might leſſen their power, and 
were generally as zealons to oppoſe it, as they were to affert the independency of their 
country. The earls and principal barons, who had great eſtates, which they did not 
care to forfeit, and were the moſt likely to enyy his elevation to the throne, were thoſe 
' likewiſe, from whom he expected the leaſt affiſtance : but propoſing to force them into 
his meaſures, and depending on the general diſpoſition of the people, he determined, be- 
tore theſe laſt were, either by experience cared of their ill-founded prejudices againſt the 
Engliſh cuſtoms and form of government, or were habituated to a regular, quiet, in- 
duſtrious way of living, and reaſonable ſubjection, to put himſelf at thei&head; to ſet 
up his title to the crown; and not let flip the opportunity, afforded him by the va- 
cancy of the throne of Scotland on Jobn BalioPs death, to make good his pretenſions. 
ONE. of the firſt ſteps, which he took for carrying his point, was of ſuch a nature 
as to need an apology: and an idle romantick tale of the manner of his leaving the 
court of England, improbable in its moſt material circumſtances, ' contrary to fact in 
ſome, and groundleſs in all, hath been invented to palliate the guilt of an aſſaſſination, 
and (what enhanceth the enormity of the fiction) to lay a load on the memory of the 


perſon he murdered. | The accounts given of the fact by the Engliſb hiſtorians ſeem. 


more natural, and repreſent it in this manner. Robert de Brus, appriſed of John Baliol's 
death, treated privately with ſeveral of the Scotch nobility to get himſelf put upon the 
throne * : the biſhops and other prelates were zealous in his intereſt, and his great 
friend the abbot of Scone engaged him to ſend to the pope for a diſpenſation from the 
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oath he had taken to the king of England. It was not adviſable to aſſume the title of 
king, without conſulting the. nobility in a body: and a great number meeting, on 
December 8, in the monaſtery of Scone, the abbot did his utmoſt, to engage their con. 
ſent ; with ſuch ſucceſs, that ſcarce any of them openly oppoled the motion, till Jobn 
Comyn lord of Badenogh declared his diſſent. This nobleman, by the largeneſs of his 
eſtate, the number of his vaſſals, the power of his relations, and the great intereſt he 

had in moſt parts of the realm, was the moſt conſiderable perſon in Scotland; he had 
been guardian of the realm under Fohn Bahol ; and if his mother was really ſiſter to 

the late king (which is ſaid, though without any authority, but from Minton, who dil. 

fers from himſelf in the point) he would then have been the next heir of the crown, in 

caſe Eduard Baliol died without iſſue, Whether it was in favour of his own claim, 

or out of deſpair that the Scots, deſerted by France, could ever be able to oppoſe the 

force of England, he ſpake fo ſtrongly againſt the propoſal, that a great many came 

over to his opinion, and the council broke up without taking any reſolution. Another 

meeting was appointed, after Candlemas, at the Grey Friers of Dumfries. Robert came 
thither attended by a ſtrong party of his friends; and when he had laid before the af. 

ſembly the cauſe of their meeting, and the party he propoſed to take, many of the no- 

bility gave their conſent, and aſſured him of their aſſiſtance. Fohn Comyn and others 

ſitting ſtill, without ſpeaking a word in the debate, Robert obſerving it, applied to him 

directly for an aſſurance of his reſolution to ſtand by him for the defence of the king- 

dom. Jobn replied, *<* that it was well known what he had done, and what he was 

& ready to do, for the good of the realm; but the meaſure propoſed would be its ruin: 

te and though he would always exert the utmoſt of his power in the behalf of his 

« country, they were not to expect either his advice or aſſiſtance; ſeveral others, after 

his example, expreſſed themſelves to the ſame effect. Jobn, having made this decla- 

ration, went out of the chapter-houſe; and either in the church, or as he was paſſing 

thither, in the cloiſters, was overtaken by Robert de Brus and his followers, run through 

the body, and left for dead ” : but being carried by the friers to the high altar, recovered 

ſo far as to make his confeſſion, before the aſſaſſins, hearing of it, after they had taken 

the caſtle, came thither and killed him outright ; his blood being ſpilt upon the altar. 

A knight, nearly related to him, of the Comyn family, running to his reſcue, was killed 

by Chriſtopher de Seton, who had married Mary, one of Brus's ſiſters. 

The motive for this aſſaſſination, perpetrated on February 10, was evidently the luſt 
of empire: but there is no excuſing ſo execrable a fact by any political neceſſity, or any 
pretence, that may not be applied to palliate the blackeſt crimes in caſes of leſs import- | 
ance. It certainly removed a rival, the moſt capable man in Scotland of oppoſing 
Robert's views upon the crown: but it made the moſt potent family in the nation his 
mortal enemies. As ſoon as Brus had left Comyn for dead, and before the fact got air, 
he mounted haſtily on horſeback, and marching to the caſtle, attended by his partiſans 
with their followers, ſeized it and the king's juſtices, who were fitting in the great hall 
to hear cauſes. Robert had now gone too far to retreat, or to leave any ſuſpicion of 
his ever being reconciled to the king of England ; he was joined immediately by all the 
malecontents that hated the Exgliſb government: and traverſing the country, he impri- 
ſoned the ſherifts*; reduced caſtles; and waſted the lands of all the nobility that would 
not join him; no body attempting to oppoſe his proceedings. Fohn de Bretagne was 
not yet come to take on him the cuſtody of the realm 3; it ſtill remained in the hands 
of the biſhop of S. Andrews, Robert Keith, Fohn Sandale, and John de Kingſton; the 
two firſt of which were Scots, and the former entirely devoted to Brus's intereſts. The 
Engliſh, except ſuch as were in garriſons, ſeeing this turn of affairs, quitted the country: 


and Robert, coming to the abbey of Scone+, was there crowned on Lady-day; the 


Hemingſord. M. Weſim. Keymer, ii. 088. . 970. * Hemingford, 
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biſhops of S. Andrews, Glaſgow, and Murray, with ſome great lords, and a good num- Epwarsy I. 
ber of gentlemen, aſſiſling at the ſolemnity. 


- 


EDWARD had been diverting himſelf in the weſt of England, and was come to 
Winchefter *, to pals the Lent, and prepare for the religious obſervation of Eaſter, when 
he received advice of Comyn's murder, and Brus's inſurrection: and vowing revenge, 
wrote to the pope, preſſing him to lance his ſpiritual cenſures againſt the aſſaſſins. 
Clement accordingly, on? May 18, iſſued a bull, excommunicating the perſons, and in- 
terdicting the lands. of Robert de Brus and his accomplices, concerned in that murder; 
the archbiſhop of Vr and the biſhop of Cariiſie being charged to put it in execution. 3 
This pope, fancying himſelf neceſſary to Edward in this juncture, thought it a proper Tho Pope #t- 
tine for making new encroachments on the liberties and cuſtoms of England: and at- gra 1 
tempted to eſtabliſh the payment of the firſt fruits of all eccleſiaſtical preferments Dagfan. 
throughout the kingdom, as an ordinary right due to the papacy. The firſt exaction 
of this kind in England was introduced by Pandulf; who being legate there at the lat- 
ter end of Jalm 's, and in the beginning of Henry IIT's reigns, was choſen biſhop of 
Norwich: and 3 pretending that the ſee was encumbered with heavy debts, procured 
from his clergy a grant of the firſt fruits of all livings in his dioceſe. His ſucceſſors 
continued this exaction till A. D. 1289, when archbiſhop Peckham, confirming W. de 
Middleton's election to that ſee, defired him, for the common good of the clergy, not 
to continue that grievance ; which he readily promiſed, and afterwards performed #. 

This was not levied in right of the ſee, like the Droit de Deport 5 belonging to the 
biſhops of Nermandie, who have of old enjoyed the firſt year's fruits of churches, for 
taking care, that the cure be ſerved during their vacancy: but was originally a volun- 
tary grant of the clergy in a particular exigence (as the talliages probably were, which 
prelates raiſed on the beneficed clergy) though perhaps continued afterwards without 
their expreſs conſent. Other biſhops were deſirous of deriving advantages from the 
example of Norwich: and when they could not gain the conſent of their clergy to in- 
troduce it, they applied to the popes, ever ready, in hopes it would turn in time to their 
own emolument, to exert that abſolute power, which they claimed over all eccleſiaſti- 
cal revenues. Thus archbiſhop Boniface obtained from Imocent IV, on © Auguſt 27, 
A. D. 1246, a grant of the firſt year's profits of all benefices that were, or ſhould 
within the next ſeven years become, vacant, within his province; only allowing thoſe 
that ſerved the cures, a competent ſtipend for their ſubſiſtence. M. Paris calls this a 
new and unheard of contribution; yet Henry III, complied ſo far with it, as to aſk a 
a privilege of exemption 7 from it, in favour of his own chaplains and miniſters; 
which the pope eaſily granted, to prevent this exerciſe of his power from being diſ- 
puted. Alexander IV, in 3 A. D. 1256, granted the ſame prince the firſt fruits of all 
benefices whatever, that ſhould become vacant for five years, towards the expences of 
the war for putting his ſon Edmund on the throne of Sicily. Clement V, teazed by the 
importunity of Engliſh biſhops ? that ſollicited the like grants, and thinking they might 
be as well made for his own benefit, as for theirs, ſent over at this time a bull ; wherein 
he reſerved to his own uſe, for two years, the firſt fruits of all prelacies, dignities, 
rectories, vicarages, and even ſmall benefices, that ſhould fall vacant within that time, | 
throughout England: and making the king at the | ſame time a grant of two years 1 
tenths of the clergy, was allowed to collect them of all churches '*, except abbeys and | 


— 
A. D. 1305. 


1 Frivet. Rymer, ii. 997, 8. 3 Anglia * of Norwich within his dioceſe, and to the arch- 
Sacra, i. 410, 412. WE Rs 0 c deacon of Richmond within his archdeaconry, = 
* It is however not unlikely, that fome of his ſue- ** ſhall be no longer paid, but only to the king, in | 
ceſſors revived it, ſince (in Fitz Herbert, 19 E. III. „ ſuch form as is above- mentioned.“ | 14 
Juriſdict. 22.) it is ſaid that the biſhop of Norwich 5 Pref. a  Hift. de Bayeux par M. Hermant. 
had by preſcription firſt fruits of all the churches in 6M. Paris, p. 692, 734. - 7 Rymer, i. 462. 
his dioceſe, agreeable to the words of the ſtatute 3 Jb. 600. 9 M. We:ftm. Walfingh. Ypod. 
26 H. VIII. viz. The firſt fruits of benefices Neuftr. i Rymer, ii. 1006, 1051. ö 
heretofore accuſtomed to be paid to the biſhop 


priories, 
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priories. The exacting of firſt fruits became more frequent in the time of this Pope's 
ſucceſſor Jolm XXII; who, by two conſtitutions*, publiſhed in A. D. 13 17 and 
1319, reſerved to himſelf the firſt years profits of all prebends and benefices of cathe- 
dral churches: and various attempts were thereupon made to levy them in England, 
but they were conſtantly complained of in parliament *, and payment prohibited as an 
intolerable grievance and innovation, This oppoſition, which was made in France, 
well as England, forced the ſee of Rome to have recourſe to artifice and expedient, 
Boniface VIII, having, A. D. 1300, made a conſtitution 3, obliging biſhops, abbots, and 
priors to take bulls before they were admitted to churches, or to the adminiſtration of 
their revenues, Boniface IX, about A. D. 1399, obliged all biſhops, ſuperiors of mona. 
ſteries, and all eccleſiaſticks, provided to benefices in the court of Rome, to pay the 
annates or firſt fruits in ready money, before their bulls were delivered. This method, 
being adopted by that court, produced in England the Statute of Coventry+; which, 
mentioning * the horrible miſchiefs and damnable cuſtom introduced of new in the 
« court of Rome, that no proviſions of any vacant prelacy ſhould be granted, till the 
« perſon to be promoted had compounded with the pope's chamber, to pay exceſſive 
« ſums of money, treble, or at leaſt the double of what was uſual, for firſt fruits, and 
te. other leſs ſervices in that court, forbade the practice; and ſubjected every body, 
that complied with ſuch exactions, to the penalties of a præmunire. Not long after, 
the council of Bafil, on Funeg, 1435, condemned this and the like exactions: and it 
doth not appear that firſt fruits were ever after generally 5 collected in England (though 
tenths were on ſome few occaſions for the pope's uſe) till the 2 6 year of Henry VIII; 
when they were both granted by parliament to the crown, as a new revenue, for ſup- 
porting its dignity. 

THE two years tenths, now granted to Edward, and all collected in the firſt year, 
were not adequate to the expences of the war, he was obliged to make, for the te- 
covery of Scotland: and as a ſcutage was always due to the king from his military 
tenants for the knighthood of his eldeſt fon, he reſolved to defer no longer the raiſing of 
a ſupply, which being certain, and always in his own power, he had hitherto reſerved 
for ſome extraordinary occaſion, The prince of Wales was 22 years of age: and 
baving been, eighteen months before 5, his father's proxy, in doing homage at Amiens to 
Philip le Bel, for the tranſmarine dominions held of the crown of France, the king 


now conveyed to him the dutchy of Guienne, for the better ſupport of his dignity, He 


iſſued writs, on 7 April 5, for ſummoning all perſons that were not knights, and deſired 
to be made fo, to be at Weſtminſter, to receive the robes ſuited to their reſpective digni- 
ties, and be knighted with his ſon, on Whitſunday, The prelates and great lords had, 
by various frauds and artifices (recounted by Mr. Magox in his Baronia Anglica) ſunk 
the number of fees they held of the crown, to (ſuch a degree, that a ſcutage levied in the 
ordinary way would have produced but an inconſiderable aid; and could not have been 
collected without numberleſs diſputes: nor was it to be raiſed on any but the immediate 
tenants of the crown. 'The king wanted a larger and more general ſupply for the Scotch 
war: and aſſerting an aid to be due to him in right of his crown, on occaſion of his ſon's 
knighthood, ſummoned the prelates and clergy, the lay lords, two knights from each 
county, and either one or two burgeſſes from the burroughs and towns of his de- 
meſes, according to their ſize and ability, to meet before him and his council, on Trinity 


: Extravagant. Poſtulati de præbendis. and Cum 5 The popes indeed in ſome particular caſes aſ- 
nonnullæ. ſumed a power of diſpoſing of them to others; 35 

See Rot. Parl. 25 E. III. n. 13. and 27 E. III. after the fire of Glaſlenbury, Alexander V. in A. D. 
n. 30. and 30 E. III. n. 78. and 50 E. III. n. 100. 1410, granted to that abbey the firſt years fruits of 
and 1 K. II. n. 66. and 4 K. II. n. 33. and 6 R. II. all the benefices in their patronage. Cartular. 
n. 5. and 9 H. IV. n. 43. which is the laſt time this Glaffon. penes Vicecom. de Weymouth, fol. 93. 
ſubject is mentioned in the rolls of parliament. „ Rymer, ii, 953, 990. 7 Clauſ. 34 E. 


z Extravag. Injunfte de elect. + 6 H. IV. C. i. m. 16. d. 4 Rymer, I, 986. 
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Monday, at Weſtminſter, to treat together on the ſubject. When the parliament met; Epwaro I. 
the prclates, earls, barons, and other great men, with the knights of ſhires *, conſulted L DA 30k. 
together: and conſidering, as well that an aid was due to the king, as that the Scotch ‚ 


war was an heavy burden upon him, granted him unanimouſly on theſe accounts, for 
themſelves, and all the community of the realm, a thirtieth part of the temporal goods, 
which they ſhould have in their poſſeſſion at the next Michaelmas; in the ſame man- 
ner as the fi/teenth raiſed in the 18® year of his reign, and ſo as not to be made a pre- 
cedent, This tax not affecting the burroughs and towns of the king's demeſnes, their 
deputies 1N parliament, after a like conſult by themſelves; granted him likewiſe, with the 
{ame unanimity, a /wentieth of all their moveables. As the writs * for levying the 
wages and expences of the knights of ſhires, bear date on May 3o, the parliament ſeems 
to have ſat but a day: and this ſeems to have been its onely buſineſs, 

Tux writs, for ſummoning qualified perſons to receive knighthood with the prince 
of Wales, were not compulſory (as thoſe iſſued in virtue of an ancient right of the 
crown, which obliged all its military tenants to receive the dignity, or compound for 
being excuſed) but an act of favour or indulgence; inviting ſuch of the young nobility 
and gentry, as were deſirous of that honour, to come, and be knighted on fo ſolemn an 
occaſion. They came in ſuch numbers 3, that the royal palace not ſufficing for their 
accommodation, they repaired to the New Temple, where they erected tents and pavi- 
lions, for that purpoſe, as many as the church would hold, keeping their vigils there, as 
the prince did in Weſiminſter abbey, with other perſons of the firſt dignity. The cere- 
mony was performed with the greateſt ſpendour imaginable: and the prince, being 
himſelf knighted by the king his father in the palace, went to the church of) Weſt- 


minſter, and there at the high altar conferred the fame military dignity on 267 young 


noblemen, who by that act were deemed his companions, and as ſuch became in ho- 
nour attached to his intereſts and ſervice. As ſoon as this ſolemnity was over, they all 
ſet out with the prince for Scotland + to exerciſe their chivalry; the king propoſing to 
follow in perſon; and having ordered the prelates, nobility, and all that held of him by 
knights ſervice, to be, on July 8, at Carliſie, where the general rendezvous was ap- 
pointed. As he reſolved to reduce that country entirely before he returned, Edward 
conſtituted 5 the archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of Litchfield, his lieutenants and 
guardians of England, during his abſence in Scotland. 

AYMER DE VALENCE, Henry de Percy, and Robert de Clifford, had been ſent thi- 
ther, ſome time before, with a party of forces: and the firſt of theſe was ſcarce got to 
Perth with zoo knights, and a body of foot; when Robert de Brus came with his 
army before the place, and challenged him to a battle, which he thought fit to de- 
cline®, The Scots, after this bravado, deſpiſing an enemy, that durſt not meet them 
in the field, retired a mile off to Methuen; and having pitched their tents, were re- 


War in Scot- 
land, 


freſhing themſelves in great ſecurity : when towards the evening, they were attacked 


ſo ſuddenly by the Engliſb, that their cavalry had ſcarce time to mount on horſeback. 
Robert, after a gallant reſiſtance, having been thrice diſmounted, and as often relieved 
by Simon Fra ſer, was forced to fly: and eſcaped with great difficulty to Dalree, on the 
frontiers of Athole and Argile; where he was ſoon after routed again, and all his party 
_ diſperſed, The Scots are ſaid to have loſt 7000 men in the firſt action: and Thomas 

Randolph, David Inchemartyn, John de Somerville, Simon Fraſer, David Barclay, Hugh 
Hay, with ſome other conſiderable perſons, were taken, either in the battle of Methuen, 
or after their diſperſion, as they endeavoured to ſhift for themſelves. Robert's wife was 
taken in Roſe, with her daughter Margery, and ſent to England, where ſhe was ho- 
nourably treated, and detained. till the battle of Bannochurne : ſhe was daughter. to 


Inter Communia Term. Trin. 


m. II. d. 3 M. Weſlm. Afpmole's Hiſt. of the Garter, p. 8, + Heming ford, 5 Rymer, ii. 
1003. J. Heim. Hemingford. Fordun. Fabian. SY | * or, 
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Epwarp I. Richard earl of Uifter; who hearing of his ſon-in-law's inſurrection, had ſent his two 

ſons to Edward, to be kept, if he pleaſed, as hoſtages of his fidelity. Neil, Thomas 

and Alexander de Brus, all brothers to Robert, were taken, the firſt in the caſtle of Ki. 

drommy, the others in that of Lochrian in Cantire : and having been concerned in the 

aſſaſſination of Comyn, were tried at Carliſie, and executed. Aymer expected to haue 

found Robert himſelf in the laſt of thoſe caſtles; but he had fled to the weſtern iſles. 

where he lay concealed till about Michaelmas: and then landing with a party in Cantire, 

| ſurprized ſome of Henry de Percy's horſes and followers. Henry retiring to a caſtle 

| was there beſieged : but part of the Engliſh army marching to his relief, Robert was 
forced to fly into the Highlands. - | 

| WHEN the king entered Scotland, he cauſed inquiſitions to be made, for diſcovering 

| who had been concerned in the murder of John Comyn, or had aſſiſted at Robert 4. 

Brus's coronation: and ordered, under ſevere penalties *, © hue and cry to be levied 

| e for apprehending ſuch as had tought againſt him, and had not yet ſubmitted, or 

e had been guilty of heinous felonies. It was reſolved alſo in council, that ſuch a; 

3 « were concerned in Comyn's death, ſhould be drawn and hanged ; and thoſe who 

« knowingly harboured them, ſhould be treated in the ſame manner: and with regard 

| &« to ſuch as had willingly fought againſt the king, either before, in, or after, the battle 

| &« of Methuen, the moſt notorious and dangerous of them were to be impriſoned, and 

t not releaſed but by his orders; the reſt, who had willingly taken armes, and their 

cc abettors, were to be confined during pleaſure; and ſuch, as had been forced into 

« Brus's ſervice, were to be fined at the guardian's diſcretion.” Theſe regulations, 

made in council, and paſſed under the great ſeal of Scotland, were deſigned to promote 

the peace of the kingdom: and many of the nobility, not concerned in Comyn's mur- 

der, nor preſent at Brus's coronation, made their ſubmiſſion * ; particularly James 

ſteward of Scotland, who, on October 23, renewed his homage and fealty to the king 

at the priory of Lanercoſt near Carliſtie. The fame party ſeems to have been taken by 

Alan earl of Menteith, Patric Graham, Hugh and . Lovel, Walter de Ruſhy, Walter 

and . Murray, and Richard Nieutrobre, who were ſent to different priſons in Eng- 

land. Thoſe that ſtood out, and were taken by detachments of the Engliſh army, 

were treated more ſeverely 3: Chri/topber Seton (who was taken in the caſtle of Loch- 

dor) and his two brothers, being Eng/i/hmen, and actors in Comyn's murder, were exe- 

cuted at Dumfries, where that murder had been committed. Great interceſſion was 

made by the queen and ſome Engliſb noblemen, to fave the earl of Athole, as being re- 

4 lated to him: but Edward, conſidering that circumſtance as an aggravation of his re- 

peated treacheries in England, Flanders, and Scotland, cauſed him to be tried, on 

November 7, in Weſtminſter Hall, and when there condemned of high treaſon, ſuffered 

the ſentence to be executed in all its rigour. The fame was the fate of Simon Fraſer : 

but Herbert Norham and Thomas Boys were only beheaded ; the king, in the ſeverity of 

his puniſhments, regarding chiefly the number of oaths of fealty, which the offenders 

had broken. Thomas Randolf and ſome others, not at all, or leſs, guilty in that reſpecd, 

were pardoned upon taking the oath of allegiance, which there was ſome room to 

hope they might obſerve. The biſhop of S. Andrews, who is charged with acting a 

double part, was ſent to the caſtle of Wincheſter ; as the biſhop of Glaſgow was to that 

of Portceſter, to be kept clofe priſoners in irons, and maintained at the king's charge 

(as all the reſt of the priſoners were) till they were delivered to. the pope ; with whom 

the king, conſidering them, after repeated breaches of faith, to be incorrigible, uſed his 

intereſt to deprive or tranſlate them, and to provide V. Comyn+ (brother to the earl of 

Buchan) to the ſee of the firſt, and Geffrey Moubray to that of the latter. The abbot 


» Ryley, 510, 511. Rymer, ii. 1012, 1015. Hemingfird. M. Wiſtm, Trivet. + Rymur, it 
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other offences added that of contributing to Fobn Comyn's aſſaſſination, made his RX | 


eſcape to the Orkneys, then belonging to the king of Norway, Edward's ſolemn vow 
of taking vengeance on all that had an hand in adviſing, contriving, or executing that 
execrable action, rendered him inexorable towards all that had a ſhare in the guilt; 
moſt of the gentlemen put to death, who do not amount in all to twenty, ſuffered on 
that account : and as there is not the leaſt hint of the execution of any of the com- 
mon people, there ſeems very little ground for the vehement exclamations of the 
Scotch writers againſt the cruelty of a prince, the whole tenour of whoſe conduct was 
fall of clemency, as all foreign, as well as Engliſb, hiſtorians of the time atteſt. But 
his juſtice and equity are equally celebrated: and though aſſaſſinations, on whatever 
retence committed, are crimes too black to admit of mercy, yet his temper on this 
occaſion, notwithſtanding the great abuſe of his former lenity, and the provocations 
given him by repeated perjuries, is remarkable, He put none to death by martial 
law; all the criminals were tried by common law: and without regard to the right of 
the crown of Scotland properly fo called, there were not four among them, but who 
were his own ſubjects, either immediately as Engliſb, or at leaſt mediately (ſappoſin 
the throne of Scotland filled) as being of Galloway or Lothian. 4 
TurEzxE had been, for ſome years paſt, great complaints made of heavy talliages 
tributes, and other impoſts, laid upon monaſteries and religious houſes in En Ow 
the ſuperiors of the Auguſtine, Benedictine, Ciſtertian, Cluniac, and eee e = 
ders *, on pretence of viſitations contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom 
The grievance had been conſidered in the parliament of the 33 of this king — 4 
ordinance made, by which (viſitations being permitted for the ſake of diſci * and 
viſitors allowed moderate and reaſonable expences) all religious perſons W Pam ed 
from paying ſuch talliages and impoſts, and foreign ſuperiors were inhibited from lev 
ing them, on pain of forfeiting all their goods and poſſeſſions in the king's 3 
This ordinance had not been yet publiſhed, perhaps in hopes of a reformation without 
it: but the evil ſtill continuing, and being attended by abundance of papal exaction 
ſuch as the firſt fruits of vacant benefices, numberleſs provifions of the beſt ceclefiaſti 
cal preferments to foreighers, raiſing of Peter pence to treble their antient value, char 4 
ing religious houſes with penſions to cardinals, demanding legacies left in . ter 4 
and the pope's agents diſtraining on debtors, it was thought proper to Woowt and - 
liſh the ordinance againſt theſe grievances. A parliament was ſummoned to ue 
Friday, Fanuary 20, at Carliſie for this purpoſe: and theſe exactions being a ee 
as injurious to the crown, ſubverſive of the ſtate, contrary to the laws and cuſtoms of 
the realm, whoſe treaſure was exhauſted and carried abroad, to the em veriſhi | of 
the natives, and the enriching of foreigners, a letter was wrote to — , =. 
name of both clergy and laity ; complaining bitterly of the practices of his miniſte F 
and demanding redreſs for the future. V. Teſta, or (as ſome writers call him = 
latefta, Clement's principal agent, being ſummoned before the parliament, and wag 
deny the charge, excuſed himſelf as acting by his maſter's orders: but was ordered, not 
to levy any more money either by himſelf or his agents, and to keep what he had al 
ready collected within the realm, till the king, by the advice of his council, ſhould . 
pk 3 Orders were likewiſe given for writs being iſſued, to enquire after 
" 4 ons employed by Teſta in theſe and the like extortions, to ſeize their bodies, and 
2 a ces of the king's bench, to anſwer for their miſdemeanors : 
pped at the interceſſion of the cardinal Peter D'Efpagne, ſent over 


at this time by the pope, with the character of legate, for finiſhing the affair of the 
7 * France, and the marriage of the prince of Wales with Jabel, daughter of 

ple Bel, according to his predeceſſors award. At this legate's inſtances, the kin 
i ' Ryley, 312, & ſeq. 13. 355, 376, 380—384. | 
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Epward I. likewiſe took the pope's agents under his protection, allowing them to exerciſe their 


"yn, on, 
A. D. 1307. 


offices, as had been practiſed in former times: but when, preſuming on this act of f. 
vour, though expreſly reſtrained from doing or attempting any thing to the prejudice 
of the crown, the king's dignity, or any of his ſubjects, they began to renew their col. 
lection of firſt fruits and other exactions, they were by the king and council inhibited 
again, on June 27, from ſuch exactions. 

THE reaſon why that marriage did not take effect ſooner was, that the caſtle of 
Mauleon in Soule, a very important fortreſs, with a large territory adjoining, had not 
been reſtored with the reſt of Ga/cogne to Edward; having been granted by Philip 
to a knight, who refuſed to give it up without an equivalent. The legate undertook, 
that the king of France ſhould give this equivalent to the knight's ſatis faction: but a 
it was not already done, he was directed to ſtay in London, till the ceſſion of the place 


was compleated. The prince of Males was young, haſty, diſſolute, and expenſive; 


the weekly allowance aſſigned him by his father, out of the exchequer *, was not ſuf. 
ficient for his pleaſures: and when Walter de Langton biſhop of Litchfield, the king's 
treaſurer, refuſed to advance him more, and gave him honeſt advice for his conduct, 
he broke out into the moſt opprobrious language, treated the biſhop with an indignity 
that was inſupportable, and not ſatisfied with abuſing his perſon, made havock in his 
park, demoliſhing his incloſures, and committing other outrages. The king loyed 
order too well not to reſent theſe inſults to one of his chief miniſters, whoſe office un- 
der him commanded reverence : he conſidered the contempt ſhewn the biſhop, as a 
contempt offered to himſelf and his royal dignity ; and baniſhing the prince from court 
for near half a year, would not ſuffer him to come into his ſight, till he had made ſa- 
tisfaction to the biſhop, The fallies and irregular conduct of the prince were imputed 
to the influence of a young Gaſcon gentleman, Piers de Gavaſion, who had gained an 
abſolute aſcendant over him by flattering his humour, and ſharing in his pleaſures: and 
being himſelf vain, lewd, voluptuous, and extravagant, had infected the prince with 
thoſe vices. The father of this gentleman had done great ſervice to the king in the 
wars of Gaſcogne, and Piers himſelf had ſome {kill in military affairs: he was likewiſe 
very handſome in his perſon, had quick parts, a lively and ready wit, and was one of 
the adroiteſt perſons of his time in the handling of a lance, and in the exerciſes of a 
turnament. Theſe qualities, and his father's ſervices, recommended him ſo much to 
Edward, that upon the death of Edmund de Mortimer, he granted him the wardſhip 
of the body of * that nobleman's ſon, the famous Roger Mortimer the firſt earl of 
Marche; having then no apprehenſions of the evil conſequences that might ariſe from 
his too great familiarity with the prince of Wales. Whether the king had obſerved 
the power which this gentleman had over the prince 3, who is faid to have aſked in 
his favour a grant either of the county of Ponthieu, or of that of Cornwall, or whether 
it had been ſuggeſted to him by ſome of his nobility, the parliament of Carliſle was 
ſcarce broke up, when his majeſty, on + February 26, ordered Gavaſton to quit the 
realm, as ſoon as a turnament, to be held on April g, was over, and to retire into Gaf- 
cogne, never more, without the king's leave, to return into England. Piers took an oath 
on the ſacrament, the croſs, and other relicks, to obey this order; and the prince ſwore, 


that he would neither retain him near his perſon, nor invite him back without his fa- 


ther's leave: and on the condition of Gavaſton's obedience, 100 marks a year, to be 
paid out of the revenue of Guienne, were allowed him for expences, from the time of 
his paſſing from Dover to Wit ſand. | | 


Wulst the parliament was ſitting at Carliſle, the cardinal legate 5, aſſiſted by ſome 


| Engliſh biſhops, denounced in a ſolemn manner the ſentence of excommunication 


: Fines Term. Mich. 34 E. I. rot. 24. Communia Term. Mich. 33 and 34 E. I. penes Camerar. Scace. 
Angl. 75. * Meonaſt. Angl. ii. 224. Heming. 243. Annal. ad A. 97 7. Cleopatra D. ix. 
4 Clauſ. 35 E. I. m. 13. d. Rymer, ii. 1043. 35 Flemingſord. Malſingb. M. Ii iim. Fe 
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againſt Robert de Brus, and all his abettors. This did not hinder Robert, cither from 


landing, a little after Eafter, in Carrick, with a party of men raiſed in the weſtern iſles, 


or from being joined by great numbers, as well of ſuch as had for their adherence to him 
been outlawed by the king's juſtices in their late ſeſſions, as of others, who choſe 
rather to die than ſubmit to the laws of England, which they imagined to be all as 
cracl, as thoſe againſt high treaſon, which they had lately ſeen puniſhed in a manner, 
io them unuſual, and that ſtruck them with horror. Thus re-inforced and making up 
a body of 10,000 foot, he advanced to Curnock: and being attacked in an advantage- 
ous poſt by Aymer de Valence with a party of Engliſh, repulſed him with ſome loſs, 
though not conſiderable. He had the good fortune, three days after, to beat another 
party under the command of Ralf de Monthermer, whom he beſieged in the caſtle of 
Aire: but a numerous body of Engliſb coming up to the relief of the place, he was in his 
turn defeated ; and having loſt many of his followers in the action, was forced to take 
refuge with the reſt of his foot in bogs and moraſſes that were inacceſſible. He there 
larked till the death of Edward: who, to prevent all further diſturbances in thoſe 
parts, reſolved to ſeek him in his moſt ſecret tetreats, ard to compleat the reduction of 
Scotland; and had ſummoned all his military tenarits to be, on July 8, at Carliſie, to 
attend him in his propoſed expedition, Before the day of the general rendezvous, the 
king was ſeized with a dyſentery, which weakened him to ſuch a degree, that none 
were allowed to ſpeak with him, but thoſe of his bed-chamber : hence aroſe a report 
that he was dead; and it was generally credited. Edward, either to put a ſtop to that 
rumour, or out of a too great eagerneſs for executing his deſigns, would not wait the 
day of the general rendezvous: but putting himſelf at the head of ſuch of his forces, 


as were already come up, marched, on Monday, Fuly 3, from Carlifie; riding on horſe- 


back two miles that day, and as much the day following. He reſted the next, and 
got, on Thurſday, to Burgh on the Sands, where he propoſed to ſtay Friday, July y: 
but lying in bed that morning a little longer than nine o'clock, his uſual hour fince his 
ſickneſs, he expired in the armes of his ſervants, as they were raiſing him up, to eat 
ſomething, in the beginning of the 69% year of his age, after a reign of thirty- four 
years, and near eight months, full of glory: and was buried, on Friday, October 27, 
at Weſtminſter *, | 

Tu us died Edward, generally ſtyled by the Engliſh the good king: and indeed he 
was one of the beſt, the wiſeſt, and the greateſt princes, that ever filled the throne of 
England. No king ever deſerved better thoſe great encomiums, with which the co- 
temporary hiſtorians of all countries do honour to his memory: none ever had a better 
right to the love of his ſubjects, or was more univerſally lamented after his death, by a 
people too apt to forget the beſt of their princes, from the moment they have paid the 
common debt, which all owe to nature, He was one of the goodlieſt perſonages that 
could be ſeen; taller than moſt men; finely ſhaped and well made; a lively piercing 
eye, a manly beauty in his viſage, a majeſtic air, mixed with an undeſcribable ſweet- 
neſs, a noble port, an eaſy and engaging manner of addreſs, which, without leflening 
his dignity, was full of goodneſs and condeſcenſion; an inimitable gracefulneſs in his 


look, his ſpeech, his geſtures, and behaviour, in a word, all his exteriour commanded 


reverence, and inſpired at once affection and admiration. Whatever his perfections of 
body were, the qualities of his mind were ſtill more admirable; he was compaſſionate, 
mercitul, humane, courteous, beneficent, liberal, not eaſily provoked, agrecable in con- 
verſation, conſiderate from his early youth, exact in the diſcharge of all, the duties in- 
cumbent on him, as a ſon, an huſband, and in all other relations in life; ever ſedate 
and reaſonable in all his conduct. Theſe accompliſhments were accompanied with a 
wonderful candour, great temper, noble ſentiments, ſtrict honour, inviolable truth in 
his words and - promiſes, a firmneſs of mind, which nothing could ſhake, a magna- 
1 Hemingford. Murimuth, p. 3. 
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EDwaxp I. nimity that put him upon every thing that was good, great, and generous z excellent 
V talents, and an univerſal genius, which, with his natural activity and vigour, enſured ; in 


a manner ſucceſs in all his undertakings. No prince perhaps ever had a cooler head, 

a ſounder judgment, or a more intrepid heart; hence aroſe the wiſdom of his counſels, 
the prudence of his meaſures, the vigour of his adminiſtration, the uniformity of bis 
conduct; being ſagacious in foreſeeing difficulties, provident in guarding againſt them, 
equal in all viciſſitudes of affairs, unmoved, but determined, and ever preſent to him. 
ſelf, under the moſt ſudden turns of events, and in the midſt of the greateſt perits. 
What crowned all theſe virtues was, the ſerious ſenſe he had of religion, and the ex. 
emplarineſs of his piety : not content with the ſtrict obſervance of the feſtivals of the 
church, he ſet apart other ſeaſons for his voluntary devotions; and few princes haye 
employed more time in religious exerciſes. But his devotions never interfered with his 
care of the ſtate: and if he appeared one moment mild, modeſt, humble, devout, at 
the foot of the altars, he was to be ſeen the next, with an air of aſſurance that becomes 
a general, and animates his troops, with all the fire of an undaunted warriour, and with 
the noble look of an hero, at the head of an army, ready to give battle to an enemy, 
and to braye a thouſand dangers. Religion was the motive of his glorious expedition 
into the Holy Land, the ſcene of ſuch heroick aCtions, as ſpread his fame to the end 
of the earth, and filled the Eaſt with admiration of his valour and great qualities: it 
was the ſource likewiſe of his real reſpect for the clergy; and the reaſon why, deviat- 
ing from the example of all his predeceſſors, he never once interpoſed with his royal 
authority, to over-rule or interrupt the freedom of their elections to vacant prelacies. 
But it did not hinder him, either from ſhaking off the ſhameful tribute paid to Rome, 
a badge of vaſſalage introduced during Jabn s uſurpation, or from maintaining the 
rights of his crown, and the liberties of his people, againſt the pope's uſurpations, and 
the encroachments of archbiſhop V incbelſey upon the juriſdiction of the courts of law; 
as the records of his reign, printed by Mr. Prynne, evidently demonſtrate, 

HE had great experience in military affairs; was an excellent engineer; and ſupe- 
riour to any man of the age in the art of war; having never been defeated in any 
action. He might in that way have gathered laurels, and raiſed his glory; yet he loved 
peace, and never made war, but when it could not be avoided, without a manifeſt and 
conſiderable prejudice to his kingdom. He underſtood and cultivated the arts of peace; 
was extremely well verſed in the laws of his country : and his amendments of them 
were made with a better judgment, than hath appeared in any thing of that nature, 
which hath been ſince attempted. He is on this account, by Fleta, Breton, and all the 
ſages of the law, conſidered as the Juſtinian of England, the father of our laws, the 
founder or regulator of our courts of law and judicial proceedings, the author of the 
conſtitution of our parliaments, upon the model which hath been conveyed. to our 
times, and which would have been more beneficial to the nation, if not barely the 
form, but the original proportion in the repreſentation, had been ſtill preſerved. The 
good of his ſubjects was the end he had in view through the whole courſe of his admi- 
niſtration ; and the means of promoting it were the chief employment of his thoughts: 


It was his continual care to baniſh frauds, to prevent or redreſs injuries, to ſuppreſs all 


corruption and iniquity, and to eſtabliſh juſtice, order, and quiet, throughout his domi- 
nions. No prince ever gave up any branch of his prerogative with more readinels or 
greater pleaſure than he did, When he found it conducive to his people's eaſe and wel- 
fare: but he did not care to have it extorted from him by the inſolent demands of tur- 


bulent barons, who wanted to gain themſelves a popularity at the expence of the crown, 


in order to abuſe it for their rebellious purpoſes, . Foreign princes had ſuch an opinion 
of his juſtice and equity, that they willingly referred their diſputes to his deciſion: and 
his own ſubjects had ſo continual an experience of his goodneſs, and ſo entire a confi- 


dence in his word, that no arts of malevolent and ſeditious ſpirits could ſeduce them to 
- join 
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join in any diſturbance of his government. The happineſs they enjoyed under him Epward J. 
was the ground of their affection: but the univerſal reſpect, eſteem, and admiration of — Y 


other countries, was owing to his eminent virtues; among which, one very rare in fo 
exalted a ſtation of life, his chaſtity, ought not to be omitted, Nor is his excellent 
economy, and management of the revenue of the crown, which he found at his ac- 
ceſſion ſunk very low, to be paſſed by in filence; though it may be gathered from 
what hath been already ſaid in this hiſtory, and from the ſucceſs, with which his en- 
| terprizes were generally crowned. He never aſked a ſupply from his people, but 
when it manifeſtly appeared neceſſary for the publick ſervice: and ſome aids, which 
he could demand at any time in right of hts crown (as for the knighthood of his eldeſt 
ſon, and the marriage of his eldeſt daughter) he forbore to levy for many years, till 


called upon by an important ſervice, and an unavoidable neceſſity. All the taxes of 


his reign have been already mentioned, except a talliage on his demeſnes in his 320 
year, whilſt he was at the ſiege of Sterling: they were all employed with frugality 
and judgment, for the publick good, and the honour of the nation. He annexed 
Wales to the crown of England: and had he lived a little longer, would in all ap- 
pearance have united Scotland likewiſe with it, to the common advantage of every 

rt of Great Britain, and to the preventing of thoſe unhappy animoſities between the 
Engliſh and Scots, which a long ſeries of wars between them, and the league of the 
latter with France have ſince occaſioned, and thereby rendered a later union leſs 
agreeable and perfect, than that which Edward ſettled between the Welſb and Eng- 
liſh. In ſhort this nation never made a greater figure in Europe, than it made in his 
time: and will at any time be able to make, when another prince ſhall ariſe like 
Edward, to re- animate its virtue; to improve its conſtitution; to redreſs its grievances ; 
to baniſh corruption; to revive a publick fpirit in all orders of men; to give encourage- 
ment to the arts of peace; and, if a war be neceſſary for the intereſts or ſafety of 
Great Britain, to lead her warlike ſons, with an equal capacity and bravery, to ho- 
nourable actions and daring enterprizes, to battle, victory, and glory. 

Tux characters of few princes are fo very perfect, as to be without a flaw in ſome 
part or other: but no hiſtorian of the time hath thrown any blemiſh upon Edward's, 
nor mentioned any vice or failing to which he was ſubject. It is in oppoſition to the 
unanimous teſtimony which they give of his clemency, that the Scots make pompous 
and vehement declamations againſt his cruelty ; on account of the ſeverity he uſed to- 
wards ſome of their countrymen ; for ſuch they now look upon the race of Cumbrian 
Britons in Carrick and Galloway to have been, as well as the deſcendants of the Saxons 
in Lotbian. This point hath been already touched, and it hath been obſerved, that 
theſe countries were always held of the king of England, as their ſuperior lord: it was 
there generally, that Robert de Brus began his inſurrections, and made his deſcents; it 
was the gentlemen of thoſe . parts that adhered to him, who chiefly ſuffered for taking 
armes againſt Edward; which was deemed rebellion by the feudal law in all parts of 
Europe. No man that reads the paſſages, related by M:-We/tmin/ter, p. 449, about the 
ſiege of Sterling caſtle, can have the leaſt doubt of that King's being fully perſuaded of 
the juſtice of his cauſe, and his right, as well to the ſovereignty of Scotland, as to treat 
all the inſurgents like rebels: and yet how few ſuffered ? The whole number in three 


different inſurrections did not amount to twenty: and, except V. Mallace, there was 


not a man among them, but had been pardaned and reſtored to his eſtate, and had 
taken repeated oaths of allegiance, or been concerned in Compn's aſſaſſination; a crime, 
which no juſt prince could let paſs unpuniſhed. Edward had no deſign to enſlaye the 


Pat. 32 E. I. in Cedula. Brevia direcia Baron. by himſelf, from the years of the reign of the ſupe- 


Scacc. Term, Mich. 32 E. I. m. 4. d. tior lord of the fief, as the true ſovereign thereof. 


a The meſne lord of ſuch countries, though him- 
ſelf a king, was obliged to date the charters granted 


See Rymer, il. 1083. 
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and h 
poſed to do this by putting the provinces of that realm under the Eugliſti form of No 
the apprehenſion whereof was the principal reaſon of the Gallowidians being fo wats 
to rebel. They were much in the ſtate, that the :/þ were of old, and the Highlander; 
of Scotland have been to our times, governed by particular lords, heads of fſepre 
or chieftains of clans; they were as tenacious of their cuſtoms, as any other of 
the Old Britons: and though thoſe cuſtoms were inconſiſtent with a regular 96. 
vernment, encouraged idleneſs with its train of vices and inconveniencies, and were 
the continual cauſe of diſorders, violences, feuds, murders, and depredations, they 
could not bear the thoughts, either of being reduced to order, juſtice, quiet, and in- 
duſtry, or of their cuſtoms being aboliſhed. That people would have been civilized 
and enriched by trade ſooner than they afterwards were, had Eqward's plan taken 
effect ; it was defeated only by his death, and the weak reign that followed : but 


theſe accidents make it much to be wiſhed, that he had never aſſerted his claim of 


ſuperiority over Scotland properly fo called. It was an unhappy miſtake, founded on 
the credit generally given in his time to fabulous hiſtories: he might juſtly have re- 
ſumed Galloway and Lothian, and have re-annexed all of what is now called Scor- 
land, ſouth of the Friths of Forth and Dunbritton, to the crown of England, with 
a clearer right, than the crown of France had to re-unite Normandie, and ſome other 
fiefs, to her demeſnes. This enterprize was the leſs difficult, becauſe it was ſtrictly 
juſt; and the moſt conſiderable of the nobility in the Lowlands had eſtates in Eng- 
land: it was their intereſt to hold all their lands under the ſame lord, and not be con- 
tinually in danger of loſing any part thereof, upon a quarrel between two ſuperiours, 
It would in that caſe have been indifferent to Edward, whether John Baliol and his 
heirs, or any body elſe were in poſſeſſion of the crown of Scotland, ſince its power 
would have been ſo much leſſened by the defalcation of the vaſſal provinces, that it 
would ſcarce have been able to keep its own ſubjects in the north in due obedience, 
much leſs to have given any conſiderable difturbance to England. This would have 
anſwered in a great meaſure Edward's deſign: but in attempting to acquire more 
than he ought, he left a war upon his unequal ſucceſſors; which ended in the loſs of 
what their predeceſſors had always enjoyed; and inſtead of procuring an homage for 
the crown of Scotland, produced a diſcontinuance of that, which was due to the 
crown of England, and had been ever before paid by the Scotiſb kings, for Gall- 
way and Lothian, Won | 

EpwARD had by his firſt wife, Eleanor of Caftille, four ſons and eleven daugh- 
ters. The ſons were, 1. Fobn, born A. D. 1266, who died A. D. I271, in the 
beginning of Auguſt. 2. Henry, who died very young *, about October 14, A. D. 
1274. 3- Alphonſo, who was born at Bayone in Gaſcogne on November 24, A. D. 
1273, 3and died on Auguſt 18, A. D. 1285, at Windſor ; and 4. Edward II, who ſuc- 
ceeded his father in the throne of England. The daughters were, 1. Joane, who died 


an infant! in A. D. 1265. 2. Eleanor, born in the po- year of Henry III, at- 


fianced to Alfonſo king of Arragon, and after his death married, A. D. 1294, on 
September 26, to the count of Bar: ſhe died about five years after this marriage. 3. A 
daughter born in Palyſtines, and dying there an infant. 4. Foane of Acres, ſo called 
from the place of her birth, firſt married to Gilbert earl of Ghoucefter, and afterwards 
to Ralph de Monthermer : ſhe died ? A. D. 1307, ſomewhat above three months be- 
fore her father. 5. Margaret 7, born at Windſor, A. D. 1275; and married July 9, 
1290, to John II, duke of Brabant. 6. Berengere; and 7. Alice, who died infants. 


Pat. 50 H. III. m. 26. Lib. De antiq; leg. fol. 99,128: * Chron. T. IWikes. 3 Liberat. 2 E. . 
m. 5. Annal. Waverl. p. 230. Comp. Haſpitii, 12 E. I. Malſingb. p. 5ꝛ¶ũ2r. 4 Clauf. 49 H. III. . 2. 
5 Lib, De antig. leg. fol. 142. © Rymer, li. 1049. Mon. Angl. ii. 77. 7 Sandfard, 
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8. Mary, born A. D. 1279, was a profeſſed nun at Ambreſbury (a cell belonging to Epwaxro J. 
the abbey of Fontevrault in Poitou) by the time ſhe was twelve years old *, and ſur. WV | 
vived her father. 9. Elizabeth, born at the caſtle of Ruthlan in Flintſhire, A. D. 

1284, and married, on January 7, 1297, at Ipſwich to John count of Hollande; who 

dying about two year after, ſhe 3 was remarried, on November 25, A. D. 1302, to 

 Humpbrey de Bobun VIII carl of Hereford, and conſtable of England. 10. Beatrix; 

and 11. Blanche, who both died in their infancy, By his ſecond wife Margaret of 

France, Edward had two ſons and a daughter, viz, Thomas, born Fune 1, 1300, at 

Brotherton in Yorkſhire, created, on December 16, 13 12, earl of Norfolk, A. 50 d f 
February 10, 1310, tmareſchal of England; Edmund, born Auguſt 5, 1301, at Wood- 

ſtoke, and created carl of Kent by Edward II, in the 15 year of his reign; and 

Elzanor, born May 6, 1306; who died in her childhood, 


: Rymer, ii. 534+ iii. 29. 2 1b. ii. 736: 3 Chron, Dunmow, AM. W:fim. 454. | 
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Containing the reign of EDward II, from July, 
A. D.1307, to the end of A. D.1326. 


HE death of Edward was concealed with ſo much care, that Ralf de Bali, 

biſhop of London, then chancellor, and reſident at his ſee, continued to put the 

great ſeal to writs, till * July 2 5; when he firſt had notice of it: and on the 
Saturday following, he received an order from the new king, to ſend it to him at 
Carliſle. The abſence of this young prince, now twenty-three years of age, was the 
reaſon of the concealment: bat on his arrival at Carliſie with ſeveral of the chief no- 
bility (who had been alſo ſent for) his father's deceaſe was notified; and he was pro- 
claimed king of England by hereditary deſcent ; orders being diſpatched, at the fame 
time, for keeping his peace all over the kingdom. He received there the oaths of 
fealty and homages of the Engliſb prelates and nobility preſent : but removed to Rox- 
burgh and Dumfries, to receive 3 thoſe of the nobility of Scotland; much pleaſed with 
the pomp and ſolemnity of thoſe ceremonies. The formality of receiving ſuch pro- 
feſſions of duty, from perſons already engaged in his ſervice, was a matter of little con- 
ſequence, in compariſon with that of reducing the Scots, who were in armes againſt 
him, and driving Robert de Brus from his faſtneſſes and retreats. The king was at 
the head of an army abundantly ſufficient for that purpoſe ; and the opportunity was 


favourable; the dangers and miſchiefs of delay were evident ; Robert would gain time 


to get out of his preſent difficulties; his party would recover their ſpirits, and increaſe 
in ſtrength, by the aſſiſtance of others; who, ſeeing the inactivity and indolence of the 
new prince, would be encouraged to join in defence of the independency of their 
country; in a word, all the fruits of the armament, which had been made at a vaſt ex- 
pence, muſt be loſt, if Scotland was not ſubdued, as the late king propoſed. But young 
Edward had no genius either for war, government, or buſineſs; he had no taſte for 
any thing but pomp and pleaſures : and having ſhewn himſelf at the head of an army, 
and advanced as far as Cumnock, he returned in the beginning of September into Eng- 


1 Rymer, ii. 1059, * 1b. iii. 1. 3 Heming ford. laud 
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land; leaving powers with Aymer earl of Pembroke, to give what terms he thought fit ED] ARD II. 


to all the Scots that would ſubmit, except ſuch as had been concerned either in Comyn's 
murder, or in promoting the laſt inſurretion", He made Aymer likewiſe guardian of 
the realm: but a fortnight afterwards, when he was at Jork, removed him from that 
poſt ; and gave it to John de Bretagne; conſtituting at the ſame time Euſtace de Coteſ- 
hache chamberlain of Scotland. | THEY 
WALSINGHAM * obſerves, that the king in this conduct ated directly contrary to 
the laſt inſtructions of his wiſe father; who had recommended to him in the ſtrongeſt 
manner, to go on with the expedition, notwithſtanding his own deceaſe, and not be 
tempted by any care of his funeral, to quit Scotland before the work of ſubduing it 
was finiſhed. It was not the onely inſtance, in which this unthinking prince ſlighted 
the advice, or diſobeyed the orders, he received from his father, when he parted from 


him a little before his death, in order to go and marry 1/abel of France: there were 


two other points, on which the greateſt ſtreſs was laid, and which he was enjoined, on 
pain of a paternal curſe, to obſerve, One was the not recalling Piers Gavaſton from 
his exile; the other related to 32, ooo J. ſterling, which the late king had laid aſide for 
an expedition to the Holy Land: but being hindered by other affairs from going in per- 
ſon, he had dedicated that money to the maintenance of 140 knights with their retinue, 
who were to carry his heart with them into that country ; and charged his ſon nof to 
divert it to any other uſes. There is little doubt to be made, but the ſon readily pro- 
miſed to perform whatever his father required; though he never minded it after- 
wards: and the great men that were. with him at this time, intent upon their own 
ſelfiſh views, had not virtue enough, to diſſuade a weak prince, ever governed by thoſe 
about him, from taking meaſures, at once undutiful and ruinous to his affairs and cha- 
racter, as well as contrary to the intereſts of their country. Inſtead of giving him 
honeſt advice, they made their court to him, by flattering his paſſions, and ſoothing 
him in his follies; they knew how exceſſively fond he was of Gavaſton : and not 
doubting of his deſire or reſolution to recall him, they encouraged him in that ſtep, and 
in adviſing and approving an exorbitant grant made, on 3 Auguſt 6, to that favourite 
(who knew nothing of the matter, and was abſent at the time) of the whole county 
of Grnwall, the chace of Dartemore, the honours of Walling ford, Knareſborough, 
S. Valery, and all the eſtate of Edmund late earl of Cornwall. Henry de Lacy earl of 
Lincoln“ is ſaid to have had the chief hand in this affair: but the grant is atteſted like- 
wiſe by the earls of Lancaſter, Surrey, Hereford, Arundel, Richmond, and Pembroke, 
beſides other noblemen. When the favourite's power was ſo great, even whilſt at a 
diſtance, it is no wonder, that after his return, he eaſily got from the king the 32,0001. 
deſtined to the ſervice of the Holy Land; ſo little regard did Edward II. ſhew to the 
memory, and dying commands of his father. 

IT is generally agreed by writers, that when Piers Gavaſton went abroad, he did not 
9o to Gaſcogne, the country appointed for his exile ; but kept hovering on the coaſts 

of France and Flanders, in expectation of the event which happened: yet none of 
them mention the preciſe time of his return to court, only Heming ford ſpeaks of his 
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being with the king before he came out of the marches of Scotland. This renders it 


probable, that the young king acted by his advice, when 5 he removed the chancellor, 
the treaſurer, with others of the council, the barons.of the exchequer, and the judges of 


the two benches; ſubſtituting others in their places. Walter de Langeton, the treaſurer, 


was, for his good advice, and not ſupplying him, when prince of Wales, with mo 


tor his extravagancies, as before obſerved, treated more harſhly than any of the reſt ; the 


temporalties of his ſee being ſequeſtered ; his goods and chattels ſeized ; his perſon im- 
priloned, and committed to the cuſtody of two of Piers's creatures; who hurried him 


' Rymen, iii. 7, 10. J 
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from cal to caſtle; till, the inquiſitions, made into his conduct and management of 
the treaſury producing nothing but proofs of his innocence, he was, after about two 
years perſecution, reſtored to his eſtate, * though not to his liberty till after Gavaſtor', 
deceaſe, Piers was made great chamberlain of England and the King's ſecretary; a 
poſt which probably rendered him, not only the contident of his maſter's ſecrets, but 
his chief miniſter alſo in all affairs: ſuch at leaſt he was in effect. 

THESE honours and extravagant acts of bounty to a foreigner, the ſon of a ſimple 
knight, could not but be diſagreeable to the Eng/i/h nobility : yet no notice ſeems to be 
taken of it in the parliament, which met, on October 13, at Northampton, to conſider 
of the late king's funeral, the marriage and coronation of the prince reigning, and the 
ſtate of the nation, To defray the neceſſary expences on theſe occaſions, the 3 clergy, 
as well as the citizens and burgeſſes, gave each a fifteenth +, the barons and knights of 
ſhires a twentieth: but they carried their complaiſance too far, when they ordered, on 
pain of life and limb, the baſe money, which would not paſs in the late king's time, 
to be current all over the nation. This was in a manner extorted from them by 
Edward's inſtances, probably acting therein by the ſuggeſtions of Gavaſicn; who 
having the diſpoſal of all the crown revenue, had great dealings with foreign merchants 
and bankers: and is faid to have remitted abroad by their means in this ſingle year, 
no leſs than 100,000 J. ſterling, which he had got of the. late king's treaſure; his 
ſole buſineſs being to amaſs wealth, to ſtrip the treaſury of its ornaments, as well a8 
caſh, and to ſend what he had ſcraped together into foreign countries for ſecurity, 
The ill conſequences of this profuſeneſs, and the neceſſities to which he would ſoon be 
reduced, were repreſented to the king: but ſuch remonſtrances ſerved only to render 
him more obſtinate in his dotage, and to put him upon making a marriage between his 
favourite and Margaret, the ſecond filter of Gilbert earl of Glouceſter. Gilbert, not 
yet of full age, had livery of his lands, om conſenting to the match; the young lady 
was nicce to Edward, who hoped he had ſecured Piers, by this alliance, a ſufficient ſup- 
port againſt all his enemies: and the nuptials were ſolemnized, on 5 November 1, with 
great magnificence. In the height of their ſatisfaction on this occaſion, the king, to 
increaſe the renown of his favourite, put him upon proclaiming a turnament of fixty 
knights on a fide, to be held, on * Saturday, December 2, at Waling ford; not doubting 
but the honour of the day would remain to Piers, who was himſelf admirably ſkilled 
in the uſe of the lance, and could not fail of engaging, by his own money and the royal 
influence, the youngeſt and robuſteſt knights of the realm in his party. The earls of 
Warenne, Hereford, and Arundel, with a great many barons appeared againſt them in 
the liſts: but being foiled by the ſuperiour force or addreſs of their adverſaries, were in- 
finitely incenſed at the diſgrace, The king had already ſent the biſhops of Durban 
and Norwich, and the earls of Lincoln and Pembroke 7 to the court of France, with pro- 
curatorial powers to eſpouſe the princeſs Jabel, and to fix a day for conſummating the 


1 Rymer, iii. 108. MH. Meſim. Contin. m. 3. in Cedulas So (in libr. de 15 et 10, penet Cleric. 
* Clauſ. 1 E. II. m. 18.4. 3 Record, Term. Pipe, 8 E. II. An. 1315.) the fficenth granted by 
Mich. 1 E. II. in Scacc. m. 38. Walſing. Annal, the lords and knights of ſhires, came in the eaſt 
Trokelowe. Monach. Malmeſ. vita E. II. Riding of Yorkfoire to 924 1. 55. 8 d. and the tenth 
+ The accompt of theſe taxes is preſerved in the of the cities, burghs, and royal demeſnes in that 


Pipe Office : and that people may be able to judge Riding amounted but to 55 L 105. 44. In the ff 


| What the amount of theſe and the like taxations were feenth granted the year following the burroughs and 


in thoſe days, it may not be improper to obſerve, demeſnes in Middleſex paid but 17 J. 4.5.24 d. ſo in 
that the twentieth granted by the earls, barons, A. D. 1318, 12 E. II. the eighteenth granted by the 


knights, freeholders, and communities of counties nobility and gentry, came in Ber#/hire to 1008 l. 
(ſtyled alſo earls, barons, knights, et omnes alii de 7 5. 8 d. and the iwelfih of the burroughs to 89 l, 
regno) produced 720 l. 125. 7 d. in Bedfordfhire: 7 5. 0% d. ſo ſmall was in thoſe days theſe taxations, 
and the fifteenth granted by the citizens, burgeſſes, which modern writers, by a groſs miſtake, are apt 
and tenants of the  antient demeſne of the crown to repreſent as enormous and oppreflive. | 


aroſe only to 31 J. 185. 4 £4. for Bedford, and the 5 Hemingf. p. 244. 6 bid. M. Maſim. Cont. 
other towns in that county. Rot, Pat. 1 E. II. 7 Rymer, iii. 21, 47, 53. 
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guardian of England during his abſence. It was certainly a very extraordinary ſtep to 

a truſt of ſuch a nature, and the government of a realm, into the hands of a foreigner, 
who had been ſo lately baniſhed thence ; and it could not fail of raifing great clamours: 
yet Edward thought fit to diſtinguiſh his minion, by veſting in him ſome branches of 
authority not uſually granted to guardians, though of the royal family. Piers was em- 
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marriage at Boulogne : and being to go thither in perſon, declared Gavaſton, on Dee. 26, EDwanp I. 


powered to grant conge's d'elire for paſtors of cathedral and conventual churches; to 


take the fealties of prelates, when elected and confirmed; to reſtore their temporal- 
tics; to diſpoſe of prebends and benefices in the gift of the crown, and to make grants 
of wardſhips and marriages, that might happen in the king's abſence. | 

Eow ARD failed, early on Monday morning January 22, from Dover: and landing 
at Boul:gne", did homage on the Weaneſday following to the king of France, for the 
datchy of Guienne, and the county of Pontbieu. The next day, being the converſion 
of S. Paul, the nuptials were celebrated in the cathedral church of the place; the 
kings of France, Navarre, Germany, and Sicily, with three queens, and an infinite num- 
ber of nobility being preſent at the folemnity : and after ſome days paſſed in feaſting, 
Edward returned to England with his conſort; landing, on Wedneſday, February 7, at 
Dover. Charles de Valois and Louis de Clermont count 4 Evreux, brothers to Philip le 
Bel, the duke of Brabant, the counts of Fiennes and S. Pol, and abundance of French 
noblemen, ſeem to have come over at the ſame time, in order to be preſent at their 
coronation : which was appointed on February 25, being the feaſt of S. Matthias and 
Ovinquageſima Sunday, in Weſtminſter abbey. | The archbiſhop of Canterbury; whoſe 
right it was to perform the ceremony, lying under a papal ſuſpenſion, the pope had pro- 
poſed to ſend a cardinal to officiate on the occaſion, hoping perhaps to found on that 
act a claim of crowning the kings of Englayd, like that which his predeceſſors had 
advanced with regard to the coronation of Emperors of Germany: but Edward op- 
poſing it ſtrenuouſly, Clement granted a commithon to the archbiſhop of 7Tr4, and the 
biſhops of Durham and London to do the office. This was till thought likely to 
prove a dangerous precedent; and there appearing no better way of avoiding it, than by 
getting archbiſhop Winchelſey's ſuſpenſion taken off, the king interceded in his favour: 
and the cenſure being relaxed, the archbiſhop, who was then out of the realm, and un- 
able through ſickneſs to come over himſelf, ſent a commiſſion to the biſhops of Vin- 
cheſier, Sarum, and Chicheſter, to perform the ceremony; the pope revoking that which 

he had before granted, It was the onely difficulty, which attended the king's coro- 
nation; others aroſe from his exceſſive fondneſs to Gava/ton. 

THe king of France, upon the marriage of his daughter, had made Edward very 
ſumptuous preſents of fine horſes, rings, jewels, and other curioſities of great value* ; 
theſe had been all immediately ſent to the favourite, upon whom his maſter was daily 
beſtowing graces, ſcarce fit for a ſubject, and proper only for the royal prerogative. 
The, king delighted to do him honour, and wanted to have every body as fond of Pers, 
a8 he was himſelf: but whilſt he attempted to raiſe the other's dignity, he leflened his 


own, the people exclaiming in all places againſt having two kings, one in fact, another 


in name; and all he could do to procure reſpect to his favourite, ſerved only to render 
him more odious, and provoke the world to treat him with greater contempt. Edward 
affected to call Gavaſton his brother: and treated him with more deference and friend- 
ſhip than is ordinary in ſuch a relation. They ſeem to have been properly paired for 
vanity, weakneſs, and injudiciouſneſs: or elſe they would not have been ſo filly, as to at- 
tempt forcing a reſpect from people, and to publiſh a ridiculous proclamation, enjoining 
all perſons to ſtyle Piers, when they ſpoke of him, carl of Cornwall, and not call him 
by the plain name of Piers Gavaſton. This man was in effect maſter of the king- 
dom; if any earl or great lord had any favour to aſk, he was ſtill referred to him, and 
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ſpirits of the Engliſb nobility ; and the grace at leaſt, if not the merit, of all he did 
in any one's behalf, was deſtroyed by his arrogance. He was proud and haughty; and 
whilſt he was the ſovereign diſpoſer of the royal bounty and favours, had not ſenſe 
enough, either to think of keeping that envy low, which muft of courſe attend his 


power, by condeſcenſion and affability, or to ſet any bounds to his own avarice, which 


was fo continually craving, that it ſoon dramed his maſter's exchequer. He affe&eq 


the nobility 
on account of 
P. Gawvaſion, 
who is ba- 
niſned, but 


every where to ſhew his ſuperiority over the Engliſb nobility, and to out- brave them on 
all publick occaſions: he had accordingly prepared to appear at the coronation with , 
ſplendour and magnificence, that ſhould put the greateſt of them out of countenance, 
This cauſed a general indignation: and when he had proclaimed a turnament to be held, 
on February 18, at Feverſham, in honour of the king's marriage, none of the nobili 

would go to it; having had a plauſible reaſon for their abſence afforded them by a 
trick he had played at that of Waling ford after his own marriage. For, hearing of 
party of brave knights coming to join his adverſaries, he went privately out of the 
place at the head of 200 knights; attacked, and diſperſed them: which weakening 
the force of the earls, gained him the ſuperiority in that day's diſpute. The uſe he 


made of their not appearing at Feverſbam, was agreeable to the inſolence of his na- 


ture; he reproached them with cowardice, and derided them in all publick places, 
Tux nobility had been ſummoned to attend the coronation : but, incenſed at theſe 
inſults, ſigffificd to the king, that they would not grace it with their preſence, unleG 
Gavaſion was ſent out of the kingdom. Edward loved pomp and ſhew : and was the 
more ſtartled at the meſſage, becauſe the lords uſed to do homage at that ſolemnity, 
and he wanted to engage their fidelity by that ſacred obligation, He deſired that his 
coronation might not be deferred: angypromiſed to grant their requeſt in the next 
parliament *, which was to be held a fortnight after Eater. The nobility thereupon 
agreed to be preſent, and aſſiſted at the court of aims, and at the committee, 
pointed to regulate the order of the proceſſion, and the carrying of the regalia and 
ſacred veſſels, Of theſe laſt, the chancellor and treaſurer *, if in prieſt's orders, had 
then a right (as they now have, if biſhops) to carry S. Eqward's chalice and paten: but 
if not, it was in the king's power to appoint two biſhops for thoſe offices, as well as to 
appoint the perſons that were to bear the regalia. Eduard diſpoſed of the croſs, the 
ſcepter, S. Edward's rod, the ſwords, and ſpurs, to whom he pleaſed, unthinkingly 
enough, but with leſs offence, than he gave the imperial crown to be carried by Ga- 
wvaſion ; who was dreſſed finer than the king himſelf, and outſhone every body in the 
proceſſion. This gave ſuch offence to one of the carls, that he was tempted to kill him: 
and was not eafily diſſuaded from the action, by the apprehenſions of a tumult. Piers 
aſſumed the fupreme' direction of the ceremony: but being leſs ſollicitous for the 
king's honour, than to make a figure himſelf, there was no order in any part of it; 
the croud was fo great, that Sir Jobn Blackwell, and ſome others, were ſqueezell to 
death; the biſhops were incommoded, and forced to hurry over the ſervice, yet it was 
not ended till after three in the afternoon. There was a prodigious plenty of proviſions, 
but the dinner did not begin till night, and was then ill ſerved; nothing of the uſual 
diſpoſition was obſerved in it, and ſcarce any attendance, for want of ſome body to 


overſee and direct; in ſhort, the whole was a continued ſcene of confuſion ; a juſt em- 


blem of the ſtate of the nation during this reign. 


Diſcontent of. Tr princes of the blood, and the noblemen of France, who had been preſent at 


this ſolemnity, and had obſerved, as well the inſolent behaviour of Gavaſton, as the ab- 
folute afcendant he had over his maſter, returned home much diſcontented at the 
flights put upon the queen, and the diſtreſſes in which ſhe was likely to be involved. 


. foon recalled. The Engliſb nobility, meeting, on February 28, in the refectory of Meſtminſter abbey, 
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made another attempt, for removing the favourite, and amending the ſtate of the Epwarpll, 


realm : but they being the onely eſtate then afſembled, and the king deferring to give 
his anſwer till after Eaſter, when the commons, as well as they, were to meet in parlia- 
ment, they proclaimed a turnament at Stibenbithe, in honour of his majeſty's coro- 
nation. Gavaſton, in his turn, was afraid of appearing at it: and engaged the king to 
forbid it; on a ſuggeſtion, that it was deſigned for his deſtruction. When the parlia- 
ment met on April 28, the great lords coming to it armed, and having all (except 
Hugh le D'Eſpenſer and the carl of Glouceſter} bound themſelves by oath, not to deſiſt 
from their proſecution of Gaveſton, till they had deprived him of the earldom of 
Cormoall, and driven him out of the realm, renewed their inſtances for his baniſhment. 
The nation was, in the mean time, in a diſtracted condition; the king fortifying his 
cities and caſtles; the nobility doing the ſanon their part; every body providing 
armour for war; meetings held to confult about it; robberies committed in all places. 
Some moderate men, lovers of peace and quiet, mediated between the king, and the 
barons, to accommodate matters: and, to take off Thomas earl of Lancaſter from his 
eagerneſs in the proſecution of Gavafion, a grant was made of the ſtewardſhip of 
England to him and his heirs for ever. The queen had been much diſtreſſed in point 
of ſubſiſtence, there being either no money in the treaſury, or none iſſued for her uſe: 
the revenue of the county of Ponthieu was now aſſigned to her, for the ſupport of her 
houſhold. The pains propoſed to be inflicted on Gavaſion were moderated ; and he 
was ſuffered to enjoy all his eſtate : but he was obliged to abjure the realm, and quit it 
before the next Midſummer ; the king engaging ſolemnly to do nothing to hinder his 
departure by that time, and the biſhops denouncing him excommunicate, if he ſaid 
longer. Edward thought it hard to have his favourite thus torn from him, without 
either conviction, trial, or even charge of any legal crime: and reſolving to recall him, 
applied to the pope for a relaxation of the biſhops ſentence of excommunication, In 
the mean time, to comfort Gavaſton under his diſgrace, he paſſed a patent in his favour, 
granting the honours of the High Pec and Cokermouth, with many caſtles and manors, 
to the value of 3000 marks a year, to him and his counteſs, and the heirs of their 
bodies for ever. The intention of the lords was, that Gavaſton ſhould be baniſhed 
into Gaſcogne ; and to ſecure him in any extremity a ſplendid retreat, he had ſoon an- 
other grant, for life, of a great eſtate in that country : but Edward could not bear the 
thoughts of his being at ſuch a diſtance, To have him within call, and yet comply 
with the letter of the ſentence ordering him to quit the realm, he conſtituted him lord 
lieutenant of Ireland; with power to remove all judges, ſheriffs, and officers, what- 
ſoever, and to ſubſtitute others in their ſtead: aſſigned him the revenue of that king- 
dom for his expences ; and went with him to Briſtol in his way thither, 

Tux barons were not a little vexed to ſee themſelves over- reached in their meaſures, 
and defeated in the end they propoſed, the depreſſion of the favourite; who {till lived 
in greater ſplendour than ever, with the power and train of a prince, in a kingdom un- 
der his government. The king (apprehenſive of their reſentment, and proceeding 
to violent meaſures) ordered : by a proclamation, that none ſhould come armed to the 
parliament, which was to meet, as uſual, three weeks after Michaelmas 3: and made it 
his buſineſs to gain the moſt conſiderable of their number by careſſes and acts of fa- 
vour, The earls of Lincoln and Surrey ſeem to have been the firſt ſo gained: and 
the reſt of the party were either ſo mollified by their perſuaſions, or ſo wrought on by 


the king's favours, that the confederacy was utterly broke; ſcarce any one, beſides the 


earl of Warwick, perſiſting in their former reſolution. The pope had likewiſe ab- 
ſolved Gavaſton of his oath, and relaxed the ſentence of excommunication denounced 
againſt him+; though with an expreſs proviſion, that, when he returned, he ſhould 
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— barons, This condition did not pleaſe the king, and he ſollicited Clement to teleaſe it: 
but 
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whereof he was accuſed by die 


being too impatient to wait the event of his inflances, and depending on the cog. 
ditional relaxation, he went down, at the latter end of June, to Chefter to meet hi 
favourite, whom he had recalled from Ielond, Edward received him with tranſpory, 
which convinced all the world, that he loved him to diſtraction: and carried him 9 
Longley in Hertfordſhire, where he kept him ſome time to himſelf; not Caring to be 
diverted by the queen, his miniſters, or others, a moment from enjoys is company, 
The barons, diſunited, and ſceing no remedy, flifled their vncaſine(s: and Goryyy 
might probably have been ſuffered to continue about his maſter, had it been poſſible 
to make him wiſer by experience. Matters were ſo well prepared for this 
that in 2 parliament, which met, at latter end of 7uly, at Samford, the king pre. 
vailed with the carls and barons to that his favourite might remain in Eng/au 
unmoleſted, This compliance, flattering Govaſtor's vanity, made him eafily imagine, 
he had got the better of all his adverſaries, and was ſecure from all future attacks; 
though, had he been capable of reflection, he might have obſerved, even in the mid 
of his triumphs on that occaſion, an univerſal hatred of him among the people, and a 
ſmothered animoſity among the great men, likely to burſt out one time or other to his 
ruin. Edward, agreeing with him in theſe ſentiments, put himſelf to great cxpences, 
in balls, turnaments, and rejoicings, intended to diſplay his favourite's accompliſh 
ments: but none of the carls or barons appeared in any of them ; and the liſts and 
pillars, erected for a turnament at K-nington in Surrey, were demolithed in the night 
by perſons unknown, Govofon, greedy and prodigal in his nature, went on in his 
uſual manner, living at 2 greater expence than the king himſelf: and being Mill fup- 
plied out of the treaſury, the foe and twenticth, granted in a parliament held after 
Eafter, was ſoon conſumed or anticipated, and there were great difficulties in 
ſubſiſtence for the houſhold, He endeavoured to purchaſe himſelf friends, by his 
power in diſpoſing of all places of truſt and profit, and by the like methods of cor- 
ruption: but they were little, venal people, unable to do him ſervice, any farther than 
enabled by the employments he gave them, and their friendſhip expired with his pro- 
ſperity ; none of them, as he complained very feelingly at his death, offering to ſupport 
him in his diſtreſſes. By this method he diſobliged all that were caſhiered, to make 
way for his own creatures ; the great men were offended at this proceeding ; and parti- 
cularly the earl of Lancaſter , who vowed revenge on him for turning one of his 
knights out of an office, Theſe diſcontents did not put him on his guard; he be- 
came rather more inſolent than before; treating the nobility with greater contempt, 
making them the ſubject of his jeſts and ſarcaſmes in common diſcourſe ; not ſparing 
even thoſe of the firſt dignity ; but giving nick-names full of reproach and ridicule to 
the earls of Lancafter, Pembroke, Warwick, Lincoln, and even to his wite's brother ne 


earl of Glouceſter, 


Px RSO AL reſlections, affecting the character of a man, and making him a ſubject 
of ridicule and contempt, ſtrike deep into the heart: and cauſe the keeneſt and moſt 
implacable reſentments, The earls ſet about reuniting their party; and appointed ſo- 
veral turnaments at different places, in order to get their partiſans together, and concert 
meaſures for wreaking their revenge on Gavaſion*: but they were all prohibited by pro- 
clamations, The king, making a progreſs into the north, convened a parliament, on 
O#ftober 18, at Dori: but the great carls refuſing to come thither, it broke up on 
November 4, and another was appointed to meet at the ſame place on © February 3, in 


| which they again declined appearing ; out of an apprehenſion, as they pretended, of 


Gavaftor's treachery, and becauſe it was not ſafe to put themſelves in the power of 
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ing hereupon ſent his favourite out of the way: and 


ing againſt his will, he had taken the precaution of ſending parti- 
1 the carls of Lancofter, Hereford, Peonbrote, and War- 
wick, inhibiting them from coming armed 40 parkamen:, as being derogatory 
the honour of the crown, and contrary to the cullom of the realm; and the carls of 
Ghucefter, Lincoln, Surrey, and Richmond, having undertaken tor their ſaſe coming and 
returniog, This did not hinder the diſcontented earls, and the barons of their pany, 
boom coming with large retioues of their followers to London, to extort the royal aflent 
to the ſchemes which they had formed, for advancing their own power, agreeable to 
the plan formerly made uſe of by Montfort earl of Leicefter. 
In foregoing year at I miner and Stomford, there had 
been ſome regulations made, in relation to the;Bourt of the king's houthold, to prides, 
The juriſdiction of that court, in which the lord 
Reward and $ judges, was limited, in point of extent, 
to the verge (5. e. to within twelve leagues diſtance of the place where the king was) 
and in point of pleas, to treſpaſſes committed, and debts contracied, within the verge, 
and conventions between the officers and ſervants of the houthold ; but if ſuch cauſes 
were not determined, before the king removed his abode, and went out of the verge, the 
cognilance thereof devolyedio the courts of the common law, The king had publiſh- 
ed this regulation; but had omitted another for the reducing priſes and purveyance to 
the ſtate they were in during his father's reign, and forbidding them to be made with- 
out payment of the value, at the ſtated rates, though it was on account of this regu- 
lation, that the fve and renticth above-mentioned had been granted. This neglet 
ſeems to have been owing to the king's neceſſities, and want of money to pay for the 
a clothes, S and it furniſhed the earls, 
barons, and prelates that were in their intereſts, with a popular ſubject of complaint. 
To this they added, in their joint addreſs to the crow, a repreſentation of the 


ſuſtained by the people whoſe goods were taken 5; the impoveriſhment of the realm, 


and the danger it ran, when no money was left for its defence; the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the kingdom in his father's time; and the miſerable figure it made in his own; the diſ- 
honour which a want of cxcoftiomy and ill counſels had brought on his royal dignity : 
and having imputed all theſe evils to his not conſulting with the heros, concluded 
with a demand rather thao a requeſt, © that he would empower them to cle twelve 
perſons, with authority to make ordinances for ſettling the ſtate of his houſhold and 
the realm, according to. right and reaſon, to the honour of God, the benefit of the 
church, the profit of the crown, and the good of the people. The king at firſt made 
a difficulty of complying with this addreſs, ſuſpecting it calculated for carrying on ill 
deſigns: but the more backward he appeared, the more earneſtly did the lords infift on 
it ; threatening to proceed to the laſt extremities, if he refuſed, Ear, forced by 
the neceſſities of his ſituation to ſubmit, iflued, on 7 March 16, a commiſſion, autho- 
\ riſing the prelates, earls, and barons (probably thoſe only of the faction that made the 
demand) © to chooſe what perſons they thought fit, to make, before Micbaelmas in the 
year following, ſuch ordinances as are above deſcribed, for his realm and houthold ; 
« requiring every body to obſerve thoſe ordinances in all points; them to 
make aſſociations for keeping them, and them to ſubſtitute others to act 
„ with them in 

* ſent,” An inſtrument was ſigned the next day by eleven biſhops, eight earls, and 
thirtcen barons, in whom, and not in the whole parliament, the power of cledti 
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framing the ordinanoes, in caſe any of the firſt elected ſhould be ab- 
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« free will, and not to be claimed by them, ſhould not at i bs at. 


* into cuſtom, or be made a precedent, or turn to the prejudice of the king, or . 
% heirs and ſucceſſors; and that the power of thoſe, who ſhould be choſen to make 
* the ordinances, ſhould laſt no longer than the time licrited,”” The perſon; 
elected for making the ordinances took, on Friday, March 20, an oath for the due dy. 
charge of their truſt, and that they would act with the utmoſt impartiality, 

Ir was with reaſon, that the king made a difficulty in granting the demands of the 
barons, All deviations from the conſtitution are very dangerous, and rarely produce any 
good, under what ſpecious pretences ſoevet they are covered by men, whole real yiew 
terminate in their own private intereſts, A parliament might certainly have found ont 
means, agreeable to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, for redteſſing the ill condition 
and management of the treaſury, which was the principal ſubje of complaint; and 
there was no occaſion, to veſt an abſolute power in a committee, or a few perſons, o 
make what ordinances they pleaſed in relation either to the kingdom or royal houihold; 
to oblige the king to eſtabliſh thoſe ordinances implicitely before they were either 
known or made ; to allow aſſociations to be formed, and people to be bound upon 
oath, to enforce the obſervance thereof; and, under that colour, to join in any turby. 
lent or rebellious meaſures with the heads of a faction, whenever theſe laſt found it for 
their purpoſe to pretend, that thoſe ordinances were violated, It was the very method 
taken by Simon de Montfort, in the Oxford parliament, in the time of Henry Il, » 
get the government of the nation into his own hands; and it hath been plainly ſheun, 
in how tyrannical a manner he would have exerciſed it, had he carried his point, He 
was indeed diſappointed at laſt, through the admirable genius, the heroic efforts, and 
that prodigious popularity (which was the conſequence of the extraordinary merit) of 
Edward I: but it was not, till after the nation had ſuffered mfinite calamities, by a 


confuſion that laſted for ſeven years together, and after a rebellion, in which the blood 


of her nobility was profuſely ſhed, and which threatened the utter ruin of the conſti- 


of their partiſans 


tution, This plan, ſo fruitful in miſchief, as verified by experience ; ſo evidently ca- 
culated for rebels to get poſſeſſed of an arbitrary power, which they ſeldom part with 
but by force, and after involving a nation in blood, confuſion, and deſolation; fo juſtly 
condemned by parliaments rightly conſtituted, in cooler and regular times, was now 
adopted by the carl of Lancaſter and his adherents, They hoped, that the ordinances 
would be as much revered as the Oxford: provions; and vainly 
imagined themſelves as well qualified by their talents, as $707: earl of Leiceſter wa, 
to make them ſerviceable for their ſelfiſh and rebellious purpoſes, Their engagement, 
for the powers of their ordainers terminating at the time limited in the commiſſion, 
was a matter of mere form; for ſo were thoſe of the Oxford providers limited: and 
the former had found by the of their „that they might continue 
themſelves in the exerciſe of their power, ſo long as they could ſuggeſt, that the ends of 
their commiſſion. or inſtitution were not anſwered, Their pretending it ſhould not 
turn to the prejudice of the king or the ſubject, was a manifeſt contradiction, when it 
invaded the prerogative of the one, and the legal rights of the other, and affected both 
by being contrary to the conſtitution; and their declaring it ſhould be no precedent, nor 
drawn into cuſtom, was ridiculous, ſince it was not in their power to prevent it, and 
they might, with full as much reaſon and conſiſtency, have declared, it ſhould not be 
ali, though it was actually done, and would not otherwiſe have anſwered their pur- 
TTT 
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poſe, No vote, no words, no declaration can alter the nature of things; fads will ever Yew any ll 


be falls to the end of the world, and will on occaſion be made precedents by corrupt, 
i il-defgning men, when likely to promote their views, and thought 
i generally made uſe of for jobbs, and to ſerve 

2 preſent turn; though direAly claſhing with the roles of true wiſdom, which will be 


conſũtution of a country, can be either propoſed by any body that doth not deſign to 
trample on its liberties, or agreed to but by perſons either unthinking, venal, or em- 
barked in the ſame deſign, In ſuch caſes, it is the height of Chriſtian charity to impute 
2 conduct of this kind, not to a bad heart, but to an error of judgment, and a ſhallow 
undlerſtanding that cannot fee into the conſequences of things; for certainly a man 
knows not what he doth, nor what miſchief he may occaſion, when he creates a pre- 
cedent. In publick or corporate bodies of men, the practice of their predeceſſors is 
generally a rule for their conduct, and in forming their reſolutions, greater deference is 
ofien paid to a ſingle precedent, than to a thouſand reaſons, Infinite have been the in- 
conveniences, which have thence ariſen; yet as the inſtances are ſoon forgot by perſons 
that ſcarce allow themſelves time to refle, it would not be amiſs to have an inſcription 
fixed over the door of all places of their aſſemblies, to warn them of the conſe- 
quences, in words to this effect, Brware how you create a precedent, left you deſerve ſor 
ever the curſes of your poſterity. | 5 
Tux were in this tranſaction two other precedents created; both of a dangerous 
nature, and equally contrariant to the conſtitution of the kingdom, One was, the 
coming armed to parliament, in breach of the law, in contempt of a royal proclamation, 
and in a manner very unſuitable to the nature of that body aſſembled for civil pur- 
poles, and deſtructine of the freedom of debates and ſuffrages, one of its eſſential rights, 
without which it would meet in vain, or be made ſubſervient to the worſt of purpoſes, 
This was perhaps the reaſon, why the reſt of the parliament durſt not oppoſe the few 
prelates and lords; who made the demand above-mentioned, and arrogated to them- 
ſelves the election of the ordainers, without their concurrence, The other was, the 
violence and inſult offered to majeſty, in forcing the king by terror and the threats of an 
inſurtection, which might end in dethroning him, to grant ſo unconſtitutional a de- 
mand; and to paſs an irregular commiſſion, by which the liberties of the ſubje& were 
as much expoſed, as the prerogative of the crown, to be invaded, and both left to the 
diſpoſition of a powerful faction. Their ſucceſs in this particular made them imagine, 
they were ſure of gaining every thing they wanted by the like terror, and encouraged 
them to repeat and continue the fame method, till the king's patience was quite ex- 
hauſted; and, ſeeing no end either of their demands or menaces, his reſentment burſt 
out at haſt, to the ruin of the head, and of ſome others, of this turbulent party. 
Edward fancied he had obliged them enough by his conceſſion of their demand, to en- 
gage their aſſiſtance in an enterprize for the common good of the nation, and in v 
the honour of the crown was concerned: but he found himſelf miſtaken, when he re- 
quired their ſervice in an expedition he made this year into Scotland,” oo 
Tux affairs of that country had been utterly neglected, ever ſince this king's ac- 


ceſſion: and his haſty return from thence had left Robert de Brus at free liberty to =" 


ſtrengthen his party; to which that firſt ſtep of the new king gave encouragetnent. 
Robert made a right judgment of young Edward and his father, when he declared“, 
„that he was more afraid of the bones of the latter, even when dead, than he was of 
the former, though living; and it was much more difficult to get half a foot of land 
from Eduard I, than a kingdom from his ſucceſſor,” The difference between theſe 
two princes was viſible to all the world: ſuch of the Scots as thonght it impoſſible to 
reſiſt the late king, and that inevitable ruin would be the conſequence of any attempt 
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always found to be good policy to the end of ages, None, that are contrary to the 
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Epwarvll. of that nature, entertained hopes of being able to ſtand their ground againſt all he 
I'D 59% power of the preſent, whoſe extravagant fondneſs for a corrupt favourite, ſervile obie- 
to his dictates, and quarrels with the mot potent of the Eng//h nobility on 
his account, afforded them a ſpecimen of the weakneſs of his adminiſtration, removed 
all their fears of being over-run or ſubdued, and fed them with hopes of (baking off 

even being attacked or moleſted in the j 


treſs: and perhaps the long and dangerous illneſs, which, ſeizing him ſoon after, key 
him for half a year in the weftern i/ies, hindered him from making thoſe advantages of 
his adverſary's ill conduct, which he might elſe have done, and put a ſtop for ſome 
time to his progreſs, In the uncertainty of his life, it was not adviſable for the Saucb 
nobility, who ſecretly wiſhed him well, to declare in his favour: and they ſeem as yet 
to be ſo well affected to Edward, that, no defection happening, he wrote them letters 
of thanks for their fidelity ; left the government of the realm in their hands; and ven- 
tured to ſet the biſhop of S. Andrews, Malis earl of Stratherne, and Sir M. Oliphant at 
liberty, upon giving bail for their good behaviour, The biſhop was however obliged 
to reſide in an Exgliſb county; and when he afterwards took an oath of fealty to 
Edward, he even then promiſed not to go out of the dioceſe of Durham, without 
his ſpecial licence: this was probably granted, ſince he appears to have been a few 
months after in Scotland. | 
Rog r, recovering his health, thought it beſt to reduce the remoter parts of that 

kingdom, before he drew upon himſelf the power of England, by falling into the pro- 
vinces adjoining to this country, With this view, baving ſurprized the caſtle of n. 
verneſi, he marched into Murray: and driving the earl of Buclan before him, ra 
vaged his county; and then entering Angus, took the caſtles of Brechin and Forfar, 
making himſelf maſter of all the country, lying north of theſe fortreſſes. His next en- 
terprize was to cruſh all oppoſition that might be made againſt him in the rern parts 
of the Highlands : where Donald of the Iſles, and Jaln lord of Argyle, both his 
enemies, had great power, and a multitude of warlike vaſſals. The firſt of theſe was 
routed on June 29, A. D. 1308, and taken priſoner by Edward Bruce; as the latter 
was by Robert, on the 22d of Auguft following: and this victory being followed by 
the ſurrender of the caſtle of Dunſiafnage, Robert remained in quiet poſſeſſion of all the 
north weit of Scotland; the lord of Argyle with his ſon (who both refuſed to own 
his royalty, by taking an oath of allegiance) retiring into Eng/and, This conqueit 
was the more important, becauſe it enabled him to fit out a ſmall navy, which he 
had hitherto wanted, though very neceſſary, for the guard of the ſea- coaſts, for the 
ſecurity of the iſlands in his obedience, and to oppoſe the meaſures of his Engliſb ene- 
mies. Having thus ſecured the Highland, he marched with his forces into the 
Lowlands 3 ; and made excurſions into Northumberland, without finding any enemy 
in the field to ſtop his ravages ; Edward, through the diſcontents of his nobility, and 
the diſtreſſed condition of his exchequer, not being able to march againſt him in pet- 
ſon, This inability diſpoſing him to hearken to the inſtances of his father-in-law the 
king of Fraxce, who propoſed a peace, and, till the terms of it could be ſettled, a truce 
with Scotland, the earl of Glaucefter, with two papal nuncios, were employed to make 
one: and a truce was accordingly made in January, A. D. 130g, till the feaſt of Al- 
Saints next following, This was very convenient for Robert de Brus, who had now 
time to order his affairs, and to ſettle a regular form of government, in his pew con- 
queſts; to draw over to his party many of the nobility ; to call a convention of eſtates; 
and to get his pretenſions to the crown acknowledged. The receiving of an cmbalſi- 
« Rymer, ili. 14, 81, 82, 94, 99, 116, 118, * Pordun. 3 Hemingford. Joc 
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Jour, is March, from the court of France, if it did not ſtrengthen his title, added at Fowanoll. 
laſt conſiderably to bis reputation, and gave hopes of ſuccour to his party. This was ID. 136; 


Olpver des Roches t who came through England, in virtue of a ſafe · conduct granted 
Edward; probably in hopes, that a peace would be the conſequence of his nego- 
ation, The king had reaſon not long after to ſuſpect the proceedings of the French 
mioiſter ; a letter, directed to Robert king of Scotland, and carried in a private manner 
by the meſſenger (who, for a ſhew, had another addreſſed to him by the ſtyle of Nubert 
4 Brus) having been intercepted; though, out of reſpect to his father-in-law, he ſeems 
to have ſent it back to him unopened. | 
Waerzen Robert's new ſubjects, who had long lived in a kind of anarchy, and 
had yet ſcarce learned to obey, committed hoſtilities without his orders, or did ſo by his 
directions, the truce was broke before Midſummer: and Edward ſummoned his prelates, 
barons, and military tenants, to rendezvous at Newcaftle upon Tyne at Michaelmas, He 
called likewiſe a parliament at Nor le about the middle of October: but the diſcontented 
earls and barons not attending at it, the expedition into Scotland was laid aſide for that 
year, and the negotiations, as well for a peace as a truce, were renewed, This laſt 
ſcems to have taken place in March, and to have procured the exchange of Mary, 
ſiſter of Robert de Brus, for Walter C:myn, who had been taken priſoner by her brother: 
but it did not laſt longer than June; when, the Scots having violated it by freſh hoſti- 
lities, the king ordered a fleet to fail to the mouth of the Tay, fo: the better ſecurity of 
Perth, and another to Dublin, for tranſporting Richard de Burgh earl of Ulfter, with a 
body of Viſb forces to Scotland, The 8 of September was fixed for the rendezyous 
of all his military vaſſals at Berzwick, and Edward was there before the day: but the 
earls of Lancaſter, Pembroke, Warwick, and Hereford 3, excuſed themſelves from at- 
tending bim in perſon, and choſe rather to ſtay in London, under pretence of drawing 
up the ordinances, which the committee of twelve perſons above-mentioned had been 
empowered to make, for the good of the church, and quiet of the kingdom, 
Their proceedings in this point were kept ſecret: and, on November 1, archbiſhop V in- 
chelſey, at high maſs in S. Pauls, dreſſed in his pontifical veſtments, after a pompous 
declaration of their unanimity and publick-ſpirited deſigns in that work, excommu- 
nicated all perſons, that ſhould attempt to obſtruct their ordinances, or reveal their ſe- 
crets, either in whole or in part, till they were all publiſhed together, This extraor- 
dinary ſtep was enough to give the king a jealouſy of thoſe deſigns, which ſuch religious 
artifices were uſed to keep from tranſpiring: yet having left the earl of Lincoln guar- 
dian of England during his abſence, he purſued his deſign ; and entering Srot/arid with 
his army, advanced as far as Linlithgow, Robert de Brus, whoſe troops were much 
more uſed to ſudden excurſions and flight ſkirmiſhes, than to pitched battles, wiſely de- 
clined venturing an engagement with the Engliſb; contenting himſelf with removing 
out of the country every thing that could ſerve the enemy for ſuſtenance ; and retiring 
himſelf into inacceſſible places, whence he allied to attack foraging parties, as occaſions 
offered. This method anſwered his end, without leaving any thing to chance; the 


Engliſp troops ſoon began to ſuffer for want of proviſions: and Eduard retreated to 
Berwick to paſs the winter. 100 51 | | 


* 


Dvz1NG his ſtay in that place, he gave orders for victualling and fortifying all his 


caſtles in Scotland: and in the March following, ſent Piers de Gavaſton, with the # N 4s 


greateſt part of his army into that country. Piers had done great ſervice, when he 
was governor of Ireland, in reducing the 1r:/þ that lived in the mountains near Dublin, 
and in ſuppreſſing ſome diſturbances in Munſter and Conaght : and he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his bravery and conduct in this expedition, advancing beyond the Frith of 
Forth, and defeating the enemy in ſome encounters, But as the Scots retired to their 


Mabe 127, 247, 15C, 161, 192. 
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F >» 4:9 1 bogs and mountains, chere was no bringing, them 1o 2 general action: nor any opper. 
Tt, una of doing conliderble ſervice, Upon his return to Berwick, the king i on is 

the laſl week of Ju, or the beginning, of Aupii, for Lond: here he had fon. 

moned 2 to meet on the 8 of the Laſt of thoſe months, in order to con. 

ſaler of the new ordinances made by the carl of Lancaſter and his adherems, Thus 
carls, who had been named of the committee appointed to draw them, had znendes 
the king to Scotland, and Henry de Laſey earl of Lincoln had died at his houſe of L. 
col s im- on February b, in the beginaing, of this year * ; bring fucceeded in de 
zuardianſhip of Englond by the carl of Gloucefter : but it is probable, the reſt had a 
ſtituted others in their flcad; when they met at Lum, in Fun, to put the finiftia, 
hand to them, before the time of their commiſſion expired. When the king came 
thicher, a copy of the ordinances + were delivered to the king's council, which found 
ſeveral of them to be very inconvenient, others injurious to his royal majeſty : and het 
he was for rejefting, as contrary to the tenour of his commiſſion, which reſtrained 
them from doing any thing to his prejudice. The committee inſiſting upon them al, 
and a civil war being likely to enſue in caſe of a teſuſal, Eduurũ was at laſt previded 
upon to give his aſſent: but it was, after making a proteſt, 5 that ** if any things were 
«+ found in thoſe ordinances prejudicial to the king, or unauthorized by bis commifica, 
«« they ſhould be looked upon as neither granted nor confirmed: and he te- 
« ſerved to himſelf a power of correfting and reforming them, by the advice of the 
« ordainers, and others,” When the parliament met in the Dominican consent, 
where the king teſided at that time, in London 5, the ordinances were laid before them: 
and being approved, were, on Mondoy, Auguft 16, worn to by the lords and commons, 
and by the mayor, aldermen, and moſt conſiderable perions in the city, Whether 
there aroſe afterwards any difficulty about them, or any alteration or addition was made 
to them, they were not, till Mandy, September 27, publithed by the prelates, earls, nd 
_ barons in S. Paw's church-yard ; as they were the next day, in that cathedral, by the 
king's council, The parliament continued fitting all this while : and ſome 

who either miſliking the tranſactions, or tired out by the unuſual length of the ſeſſon, 

had gone away without the king's leave 7, were ſummoned by writs to return and a- 
tend, till the ſeſſion was concluded. The broke up on Ofober 10: and 
the writs for the expences of the knights, citizens, and burgeſles, bear date the next 
day; when the great ſeal being put to the ordinances, they were ſent to the ſheriſ of 
counties to be publiſhed, and the king went to Yindfr caſtle, 

_ EpwarDd publiſhed them in this manner, purſuant to the laſt article of the ordi- 
nances, which contained forty others of different natures; ſome of them for ſhew”, 
rather than neceſſity, and relating to matters undiſputed, Of this kind were the at- 
ticles, for the church's enjoying her franchiſes ; the king's peace being kept ; the two 
charters being obſerved; treſpaſſes in foreſts being tried according to Carta de Porthos, 
and the declaration of the late king; foreſt officers being puniſhed for oppreſſion; and 
former ſtatutes for amendment of the law being put in execution, unleſs contrary cither 
to the two charters or the preſent ordinances, in which caſes they were annulled ; bot 
the ordainers reſerved likewiſe to themſelves, till the next parliament, a power of expLio- 
ing whatever was doubtful in Magna Carta, Others had been already ordered by 
the king ** before his Scotch expedition; ſuch were thoſe, providing that no grants of 
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cnc of their making, the ordinances, nor to ny other perion, withous theis advice os 


accompt 
25 the king's 
except inch as were of anten right, ud be talen, without the owner's conlent, 
money, 2nd that the cuſlom of theee laing a 


the charter 
zxanied to them on that | the rden 
of the fleward aud maceichal in the court of the king's howthold, to debts, cl, 
and crimes, either of the officers and ſervants of the hovthold, or made and commit- 
tell withio the verge, 25 hath been 2lceady obſerved, 
gone of the articles contained new tegulations: „ that? made to curry 
« favour with the prelates, and giving damages to ordinaries, upon whom r 
« and attachments were ſerveu by decrees of courts at the ſuit of 


” 


- 


juſtices any perions 
the office, but iuch as had lands to anſwer to the king and for thei actions; 
the requiring parliaments to be held once at leaſt in a year, and the coin of the nation 
not to be altered, but on great occafions, and by conſent of the baronage. Some clan- 
perſons to be accuſed or 


Ig granted, but deemed void, unleſs agree- 
able to the king's oath, the courſe of the la, and the cuſtom of the kingdom. To 
prevent delay of juſtice e, all privy-ſeals, for hw or common right, were de- 
clared void, if procured; in caſe of fraudolent pretences of being in the ſervice of the 
crown, the plaintiff, upon diſcovery of the deceit, was to recover damages: and the 
juriddition of the court of exchequer was reſtraived to pleas, that concerned the 
4 tomy man, owner p04 Another ordinance 7 
required acquittances to be given for debts paid, and accompts in the exchequer, 
ö $2 > the eating, 
medying the diſtteſs of the crown, lay * in the bo ot ptr ons 
towns, lands, offices, wards, and eſcheats, as well in G , Wales, Ireland, and Scot- 

Jen; none 
perſons, without the advice of the barons, 


land, as in England, that had been made ſince March 16, in the foregoing 
whereof were to be renewed to the fame 


procucers thereof puniſhed in parliament by award of the 
f a | 
on with the greateſt eagerneſs; ſuch was the general one? for removing all evil 
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Epwars !l, counſelors from about the king, and loblltuiing puter prrions, as well in theis offs, 
p, 4 in thoſe of the houſhold, including even his menial ſervants, A manulerige in 
the Colton library mentions the names of abundance of pet ſons, whole dilmiflion wa 
particularly required, beſides the general demand for removing all the relations ad 
A , but the px. 
lament roll of * this year ſpecifies only the favourite, Henry de Braununt, and the lady 
Viſcy, The crime of theſe two was, the procuring grants from the king to his A. 
honour, and the damage of the crown; the calle of Bambuwg, which the lady hal 
got for herſelf, was reſumed into the *'ng's hands?; and the was banüſhed the coun 
for ever, Her brother, the lord Braummi, underwent the ſame ſentence; was de- 
prived of his ſeat in council; enjoined never to come near the king, unleſs upon ſum- 
mons to parliament, or to him in war, or by common aſſent of the prelates and 
barons in parliament ; all his lands to be ſequeſtered, till the king had been thence u- 
imborſed the ſull value of what that lord had received from his grants; and if he 
made any oppoſition to this ſentence, he was to be deprived for ever of all lands, tha 
he enjoyed by any grant of the crown of England, Pirrs de Gavaſions, charged with 
iviog the king ill advice, with putting his own creatures about him, eſlranging his 
Faure rom tols poople, embezzelling his treaſure, and ſending it beyond ſea, procm- 
ing grants, and getting the great ſeal put :o blank charters, to the depauperation of the 
crown ; maintaining robbers, and getting the king to pardon them; arrozating to him- 
ſelf the royal power and dignity, and forming aſſociations upon oath with people, to 
live and die with him againſt all perſons whatever, was, for theſe mildemeanovur, by 
niſhed for ever out of all the king's dominions, either on this fide ot beyond the (ea, 
and was to quit them before the 1* of November, Dowr was aſſigned for the place 
of his embarking: and if found in England, ot in any other of the king's dominion, 
after that day, he was to be treated as an enemy to the king, kingdom, and , 
Tu is article was more diſagreeable to Edward, than any of the reit and yet there 
were ſeveral others, to which he had juſt exceptions, and which it was neceſſuy for 
him to guard againſt by the proteſt above · mentioned; as calculated by the barons pu- 
ly to aggrandize themſclves ; as exceeding their commiſſion ; as intrenchiog on his 
regal power and dignity ; as tending to ſubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom; and 
putting the whole power of the nation into the hands of their faction. Such were the 
ordinances providing 5, that the king ſhould not go out of the realm, nor make at on 
any, without the conſent of his baronage ; that if he did otherwiſe, and ſummoned 
his military tenants, the ſummons ſhould be null; and if he ſhould go by the aſſes: 
of his barons, a guardian of the realm ſhould be appointed {not by the king, or the 
whole parliament, but] by common aſſent of the baronage in parliament ; that the 
chief officers of ſtate, of the houſhold, of the revenue, and of juſtice, the juſtices of 
the foreſts, and the eſcheators on both ſides Trent, the governors of ports and caſtles 
on the ſea-coaſt, and the officers employed in Scotland, Ireland, and Guiem, thould 
be all put in by the b2r0nage in parliament ; though, in a caſe of neceſſity, the king 
was allowed, with the advice of ſuch as were about him, to fill thoſe offices for a time, 
till there ſhould be a parliament, . All perſons in office were to take an oath, that they 
would keep theſe ordinances; and one biſhop, two earls, and as many-barons, were io 
in every parliament to receive complaints againſt the king's miniſters and al 


be aſſigned 
others, that ſhould do any thing againſt the ordinances, and to puniſh the offenders 4 
diſcretion, All of theſe ordinances, that had been made agreeable to the tenout and 
f + deſign of the king's commiſſion, were confirmed before the ſeſſion ended: but as be 
deligned to have the others, which ſtruck at his royal prerogative, to be re-examined 
a and correfted, he continued or adjourned the parliament to Friday, November 5, 1 

, Claudius D. ii. n, 64, 25 E. I. n. 52, 
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Whninfer- The clergy of the province of Canterbury were at the ſame time con- 


vened io meet a wedk afier Martinas, but the archbiſhop thinking the notice too 
hors, the king referred it to him, 10 fix the time to either a fortnight or three weeks 
; leſtival, as he thought moſt convenient. This uncertainty, as to the time of 
meeting, made the lauy flow in coming up: and though the carls of 


aſier that 
the dergy's ” 
Ghucfer, Lancafer, Hereford, Pembroke, Warwick, and Arundel* made preparations 


for repairing thither ; it was with horſes 
ſuuct the 


and armes in an i manner, likely 
diſpatch of buſineks, and ft to terrify people into a compliance with their 
Edward forbade them to come in that manner, but they were uſed to 

power ſerved only for an excuſe of 


theis they did not ſtill want a 
tence, that he was lurking in Cormeal, or ſome other county in the weſt of England, 
The king ordered a ſearch to be made for him in thoſe paris: but the great men 
were not yet diſpoſed to qualify their ordinances ; and the ſeſſion ending on Dic, 18, 
without having di any buſineſ, the was diflolved, Writs were 
illucd the next day, to call another on the firit Sunday of the following Lent at Wift- 
minſier i but it was afterwards put off, without fixing any other day or place for its 
meeting, by reaſon of an event, which is nom to be related. 

Wurzsy Gauoſlon left the kingdom, he ſcarce knew in what foreign country to find 
2 ſaſe retreat ; he was infinitely odious to the queen, and the court of France entered 
into her reſentments: he did not care to reſide at a great diſtance from England; 
ing ſlill in hopes of 


be- 
eturning thither, on an alteration of affairs in his favour, The 
king had recommended him + to his fiſler the duicheſs, and her huſband the duke, of 
Lorraine and Brabant : but whether they, out of an averſion to a man whom they 
conſidered as the cauſe of all their brother's troubles, did not care to receive him, Ga- 
uuflon took up his refidence at Bruges 5 in Flanders, Whether he imagined it unſafe 
to ſlay in a place, where the king of France had a great influence, or that Edward, in- 
cenſed at the barons not leaving ſo much as one ſervant that he liked about him, in- 
vited him back to England, he came about Chriſimas to the king at ork; and was 
ſoon after * declared an innocent man, and faithful ſubjed, reſtored to his lands, and 
iſingniſhed by new favours, The barons, enraged at his return, gave out in all 
places, that the laws and cuſtoms of the realm were not obſerved, and the late or- 
dinances contemned ; nor could the king's proclamation, his aſſuring the people of his 
inviolable adherence to the former, and his firm reſolution to maintain all of the latter, 
that were conducive to their good, and did not intrench on the rights of his crown, 
and the conſtitution of the kingdom, remove their apprehenſions, whilſt they ſa Ga- 
vallon have the ſame aſcendant over him as ever, Eqward, to ſhe them he really 
meant what he declared, iſſued on March 8, a commiſſion to the biſhop of Nornich 
and others to treat with the ordainers, about correcting, by their advice, ſuch of the 
ordinances, as were injurious to him, and contrary to the form of their commiſſion : 


but the diſcontented prelates, earls, and barons, then aſſembled at London, refuſed to 
treat on the ſubje in his abſence ; though they pretended to be ready, if he were 
preſent, to do every thing according to the king's and their own proteſtation, made at 
the time of publiſhing the ordinances, i 
Tux is pretences had an air of moderation; but their deſigns were for exalti 
themſelves above meaſure, and their conſults produced reſolutions of violence, Arch- 
biſpop Minclulſiy, abſolutely devoted to the court of Rome, made it his continual buſi- 
nels to encroach on the judicature of the couris of law, and to advance the papal 
claims of power, in prejudice of the royal prerogative, and in oppoſition to the cuſtoms 
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kingdom, Several of his ſuſſagans had adopted the Game ſentiments; and 
the power of the crown had hitherto been the chief obllacte to their dp, any 
they could not enpect to carry their point in the reign of a great and wile king, they 
were for improving the opportunity afforded them by the weakneſs of the prige, 
reigning, io make themiclves independent on the chi authority, and, by deprera, 
the regal power, to tranſmit that i to their ſucceſſors, The great ext, 
and barons, who had been, much againit their inclinations, kept in order and due (. 
jeclion during the late reign, aimed at the like independency : and wanted to have the 
ſame abſolute within their territories, which enabled them to act like peuy 
tyranis in their ſeveral countries, and the fame ſway in the government of the n, 
as they had uſurped in the time of this king's grandfather, Eumurd's diilreſſs cog. 
tributed to this end: and there are reaſons to ſuſpect, they ſecretly encouraged Naber 
of Scotland; at leaſt the greater ' part of 
them, neither ſent their followers to the duties of their tenures, nor auen 
ed the king in perſon, when he ſummoned his forces, and marched himieli, in oder 
to reduce that kingdom ; a neglect, to which his il ſucceſs in that work is 
Is was equally neceflary for their views, and thoſe of the prelates, to deprels the rwy4 
authority, to ſtrip the crown of its moſt eflential rights, to alter the nature of the cog. 
ſlicution, and the uſual courſe of law and government; there being no way of aggrus. 
dizing themiclves, but at the king's expence, and by breaking through the culloas of 
the kingdom, Thus aflociated together, and forming a potent faction, they hai by 
the terror of an armed force, awing others into filence and an acquieſcence, illegiiy 


the realm itſelf: and they reſolved to maintain the moſt unreaſonable and unconſluu- 
tional of the late ordinances, by the fame force *, which had been made uſe of to ex. 
tort the commiſſion, 
Tur king was allowed by the very ordinances, which, contrary to the tenour 20d 
intent of the commiſſion, were made to his power in the diſpoſal of the great 
offices of the crown, to beſtow fuch, as he neceſſary to be filled with proper 
for the time being, till the meeting of the next parliament, He had ac- 
cordingly, on March 14, granted the poſt of treaſurer, during that intermediate ſpace, 
to Waker biſhop of Lichfield; whom, after a firift inquiſtion into his conduct, having 
though not without 
great difficulty, to accept of an office+ which he had formerly diſcharged with an 
admirable capacity and fidelity, Whillt Falter was 2 priſoner, and under 
cution, the ſactious carls, perhaps out of hatred to Govoſvr, the author of his trov- 
bles, had interceeded in his behalf; but when they aw him reſtored to his former dig 
nity, and in a way of exerting his abilities for the king's ſervice, they took offence at 
his ion, Walter was fitting in the court of exchequer on 5 Monday, April ;: 
when the carls of Pembroke and Hereford, attended by John de Botetourt and other 
knights, came thither and aſked him, whether he had taken the oath for obſerving the 
late ordinance, When it was replied, that he had, they diſcharged him from fin; 
as treaſurer (becauſe he bad not been put into the office by aſſent of the baronage and 
) on pain of being deemed and treated as an enemy of the kingdom: 
they ordered likewiſe the chamberlains, under the fame penalty, to iſſue no money out 
of the exchequer to any perſon whatever ; and then withdrew, The king was 4 
teady ſo diſtreſſed for want of money, that he was not able to defray the charges of 
his removal from place to place: and this order prevented his having a ſopply ; the 
faQion, leſt the biſhop of Lichfield ſhould continue to execute his office notwithiland- 
ing their inhibition, taking care to get the archbiſhop of Canterbury to incapacitate him 
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forced to quit the realm, and go to Avignun, to get is annulled. 
—— ſervice that ¶ incbelſcy did the ſaction: he ſoon after found 
means to draw off aum de Wareme, earl of Surrey, from the king's intereſt, which he 
had hitherto and to embark him in the party of the earls of Loncafter, 
Pembroke, Hereford, Arundd, and Varwick, Theſe earls, conſulting about 
the mealuces to be taken for obtaining their ends, reſolved to begin with a demand, 

that Govfon ſhould be cicher delivered to them, or ſent out of the kingdom. They 
| bid not expect to be gratified in this point, the king having lately declared his exile ille- 
to the cuſtoms of the realm ; but as the man was hated all over 


- 


appointed f = „ hore 
of kaj , With as little ſuſpicion 2s , and to follow the carl 

2 —— 1 forces in his 
Lincoln, Leiceſter, Derby, and Lancaſer. Their reſolutions were kept ſo 
ſecret, that they were not known, till their meaſures were executed: and joining their 
up a very numerous army ; with which they entered Dori. The 
in the beginning of April, removed from that place to Næuraſil-; where he 
teſided in great ſecurity ; for, though in a notion, that matters might at laſt be carried 
to this extremity, he had at that time * ſent orders to the count of Foix and other 
Goſecor barons, to be ready for coming over, upon farther notice, to his aſſiſtance, he 
did not expect to be attacked fo ſuddenly, The earl of Loncofher made no flay at 
vrt: but marching by night, in hopes of ſurprizing the king at Newcafle, was ad- 


vanced early in the morning on * A{cerfion-doy, May 4, ſo near the town, before he had 

of his march, that Edward was obliged to retire in a great hurry to Tin- 
mouth ; and the earl entered Neregfthe in the afternoon, The king had fo ſmall a 
body of troops or attendants with him, that he did not care to wait the coming up 
of the rebel army; and getting the next day on ſhipboard, failed to Scarborough, 
where he left Gov//on; and went himſelf to Knareſbor 


ough ; from whence he pro- 
cceded to York, The earl of Lancaſter, after a fhay of four days in Nrwcaftle, hearing 
of the 


place of Gavofior's retreat, lent the earls of Surrey and Pembroke, Henry de 
Percy, and Robert de Clifford, with part of his forces, to inveſt the caſtle of Scan- 
borough , and poſted himielf with the reſt in the mid-way between that place and 
Tol, io cut off all communication between Edward and his favourite, The king ſent 
orders, on 5 May 17, for railing the ſiege: but they were not obeyed; and the com- 
manders, who had inveſted the place, reſolved to continue their aflaults, till they were 
maſters of it, or at leaſt of Gavfhors 

Tux caſtle of Scarborough was very ſtrong by its natural ſituation, and fo well for- 
tihed, that it was looked upon as the beſt fortreſs in the north of Eng/and: but it was 
ill provided with armes and vituals, Gove/ton food ſeveral aſſaulis: but no 
hopes of relief, and apprehending he ſhould be obliged at laſt by famine * to ſurrender 
at diſcretion, thought ft to make a capitulation with Aymer de Valence earl of Pem- 
broke, He put himſeli into this nobleman's hands, upon condition of being kept in ſaſe 
cuſtody till Auguſt 1; by which time the earls might come to ſome reſolution about 
him, to which he might perhaps conſent ; but if he did not like the terms, he was to be 
leſtored to his former ſtate, and put in poſſeſſion of the caſtle which he quitted, Ga- 
vaſton is ſaid to have made this capitulation by the king's advice; who hoped to have 
a army in readineſs, by the day ſpecified, to relieve him: and Pembroke is likewiſe 
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denouncing, that prelate excommunicate ſor perjury, on pretence that he Eow.anvll 
had broke his oath for obſerving the or dinances, Walter, appealing from this cenſure, 7 2377 
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Eowarvll, ſaid to have agreed to it, of his own head, without conſulting the confederate 
223 and to have bound all his lands and tenements to the ki 
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earl 
king, for performance of the a. 
ticles, It is certain”, that Henry de Percy was bound in the fame manner for they 


performance ; and that Aymer, as ſoon as he had Gauaſton in his hands, carried tim 
towards Maling ford, a caltle belonging to the priſoner as carl of Cormeall : but leg 
him in his way thither at Dedington, four miles from Banbury in Oxfordſhire, under 
pretence of ſome bulineſs, and of paſſing a night or two with his wife, who wa i 
that neighbourhood, Guy earl of Warwick beſet the houſe, where the priſoner wa 
Jodged, very early in the morning, on Saturday, June 17, with a ſlrong party 

followers, Guy had taken care to be in this 


willing to make any defence, and unable to oppoſe the force brought againſt him, 
out of bed, and yielded himſelf to Guy; who carried him to his caſtle of Mar mia. 


| Aymer's conduct in this matter affording juſt grounds of ſuſpicion, that he had adal 


in colluſion with Guy and the other chicts of the faction, he went to the earl of Gl. 
ceſler; complaining heavily of the injury done him, and begging his aſſiſtance to vind;. 
cate his honour, and to fave his lands from being forteited, He made the like com- 
plaints in a congregation of the univerſity of Oxford; and waiting afterwards on the 
king at Landon, his apologies were ſo well received, that he was ſent, on i Auguſt 6, em- 
baſſador to France, with Henry lord Beaumont, on a commiſſion of great confidence and 
importance, The lord Percy not coming to court, was reputed guilty ; his lands de. 
clared forfeited purſuant to his bond; and orders given for arreſting his perſon, As 
ſoon as it was known that Gavaſion was taken, the earls of Lancaſter, Hereford, and 
Arundel repaired to Warwick: and it being reſolved in a conſultation to put him to 
death, as an enemy to the kingdom, Guy delivered him to the earl of Lancaſter ; who 
carrying him out of the caſtle, where the carl of JV arwick ſtaid, went, followed by 
the other two carls, on July 1, to a place in his own eſtate + called Bl/ack/910-bill, now 
Gaverſile, about a mile north-eaſt of Warwick; cauſed him to be beheaded by a 
Melſbman; and viewed his head afterwards with great ſatisfaclion. The corpſe of the 
deceaſed was taken up by ſome Dominican fryers, who carried it to their convent a 
Oxf1d ; where it lay for ſome time unburied, on account of his being excommu- 
nicated ; but it was removed about two years after, and ſumptuouſly interred at La- 
ley in Hertfordſhire, Such was the end of Piers de Gavaſton, who having enjoyed his 
prince's favour in an higher degree than was ſcarce ever known in any other inſtance, 
fell at laſt a victim to his own vanity, inſolence, and avatice; having ſo incenſed the 
nobility by his arrogant treatment of them, and the people by the ill uſe he made of 
his maſter's favour, that no man's death was ever attended with ſuch rejoicings, as ais 
was in all parts of England. | | 

Tux king, as ſoon as Gavaſtons capitulation was made, and the earl of Pembroke 
had taken him into his protection, to convey him to Waling ford, left York ; and went 
to 5 Houeden in the biſhoprick of Durham; continuing to advance northward, till he 
came to Berwicłk; where he was, on July 6, when he heard of his favourite's murder, 
His grief on the occaſion was inexpreſſible: and breathing vengeance upon all that 
had been concerned in putting him to death agaioſt law, and without a trial, ſet out im- 
mediately for London *; where the earl of Pembroke, Hugh le Deſpenſer, the lords Beau- 
mont and Mauley, with others of his council, flattering his reſentment, put him upon 
levying forces, and revenging ſo flagrant an inſult upon his royal authority, He ſum- 
moned a parliament to meet about the middle of Auguſt: and in the mean time went 
to Dover 7, fortified the caſlle; reccived the fealty of the barons of the Cinque Ports; 
ſent to France for ſuccouts; and having aſſembled a conſiderable body of men, te- 
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meeting with the clici of theis fafiion Ex any U 


; butthey 
repeated ; and fred orders ined, forbidding them to raite forces, and dilchzrging al 
others from joining in their rebellious meaſures, This did not hinder the catl of Lan- 
cafer from marching, at the head of 1000 well-appoimed horſe, and 1500 foot, to 
join the troops of the other earls and lords of the faftion: and making together an 
army ſuperior to the king's in number, they advanced towards Londm. Their 

, intimidating thoſe counſellors who had been the moſt eager for was, diſpoied 
them to liſten to the more moderate meaſures propoſed by the earls of Gloucefter and 
Richmmd; who bowed to prevent the calamities, which a civil was would bring on 
the nation, and were ſupported in their remonftrances by the count of Errus (ſent 
over by the king of France) by cardinal Arnaud, and the biſhop of Paitiees, employed 
by the pope, to uſe their good offices for an accommodation between the Ling and the 
barons, 


Turi inflances prevailed to have a treaty ſet on foot: and after ſome overtu:cs 


made at Markeyate, a ſaie - conduct was, on 5 September 28, tent for the earl of Her:- 


ford, the lords Clifford and Batetourt, io come to court, in order to finith it; but with 
a teſtticlion that they ſhould not lodge within the city of Lanam. Whether the barons 
were too high in their demands, or their commiſſioners thy of agreeing to matters 
without the preſence of their head, their proceedings ſeem to have been very flow, 
till after the like fafe-condut was ſent to the earl of Lancaſler on November 11, and 
the queen was delivered, on Mynday the 136 of that month, of her eldeſt fon prince 
Euuard at Windſor. The king was ſo overjoyed on this occaſion, that he almoſt for- 
got the loſs of Gauaſton: and admitting the barons apologies for their behaviour, ſent 
them word, he was ready to grant whatever they could alk in reaſon. They infilted, 
as well on a confirmation of the late ordinances (which Ediuurd was willing to grant, 
except in points that were derogatory from his royal authority) as on a full pardon for 
the death of Gauaſtion, whom, to excuſe their own conduct in murdering him, they 
branded with the ſtyle of traytor. The king abſolutely rejefted this term: and all the 
pretences of the barons, that the grant of a pardon to them would not be effectual 
without it, ſince his wife and children could not otherwiſe be barred of their right of 
appeal, nor the crown recover poſſeſſion of the honour of Cormeall, which would de- 
ſcend to his iſſue, were not able to divert him from that reſolution, At laſt, on Dec. 20, 
the treaty was concluded on the following conditions, iz. © that the barons ſhould 
come beſore the king in Naſeminſten Hall, and alk his parton on their knees; that 
they ſhould reſlore all the horſes, armes, jewels, plate, and whatever elie they had 
© ſized belonging to Gavaſton at Newcaſtle, according to the inventory they had taken 
that they with their adberents ſhould have a full pardon paſſed in the next parlia- 
mem, for the taking, detaining, and death of Gauaſiun, for the ſeizure of towns, at- 
** tacks of cailles, taking armes, and impriſonment of perſons ; and a like pardon be 
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A proviſion was to be made by common conſent of the prelates, earls, and baron 
in the next parliament, that in all future parliaments, treaties, and other aflemby,, - 
in Eng/and, all ſhould come thither without force or armes, peaceably, to the 
« nour of the king, and the peace of the kingdom: and the barons commiſone,, 
' + undertook, that as ſoon as the reconcilation was made, a reaſonable aid ſhould le 
granted for the war with Scotland, H. de Percy was to be reſtored to his eftac. 
and the affair of ſeizing the lands and goods of Griffin 4e ls Pole and But 
66 I Eftr ange, who had beſficged Jalm de Charktor in the caſtle of Pole, was to be exa- 
«« mined by two impartial juſtices,” The king two days after iſſued a proclamation , 
. 
and cuſtomary: and the articles were i execuicd in ſome points; but 
the two acls of pardon and ſecurity did not pads till the parliament held in gpu 
following, 
AxcuBiswo0r Winchelſey, by whole inſtigation and encouragement the earls an 


Ti: ker barons had proceeded in the violent meaſores lately taken, did not long ſurvive this ac. 
Lai, Tem- commodation ; dying on * May 11, next following: and was ſucceeded by Wako 


R-ynald biſhop of Worceſter, provided by the pope, in conſequence of a reſervation 
made by himſelf, notwithitanding the unanimous cletion, which the monks of Cini 
Church had made of Thomas de Cobbam, then one of the king's embaſſadots at Pari, 
Walter was a man of great temper and prudence: and notwithſtanding the timoroul. 
neſs of his nature, and a want of reſolution in dangerous times, had acted in his pots 
of treaſurer and chancellor, and on all occaſions, in ſuch a manner, as to deſerve the 
eſteem, and gain the affections of all the world, He had been ſerviceable in making 
the late accommodation: and cvery body expected from him healing and moderue 
counſels, very different from thoſe of his predeceſſor Robert ; who, devoted to the pa- 
pacy, and an enemy to the rights of the crown, wherever they interfered with papd 
claims, was continually engaged in treaſonable deſigns, during the preſent and the fore- 
going reigns, and had always promoted diſſenſions between the king and the barons, 
It was in Rober?'s time, that the order of Knights Templars was ſuppreſſed, after it had 
ſubũſted 194 years: and this prelate had concurred readily in all the ſteps preſcribed 
by the pope, for makiog inquiſitions into the conduct of thoſe knights, and for pro- 
curing witneſſes to convict them of hereſies, in order to find pretences for abolithing 
the order, M. Dau Puy in his Hiſtory of the condermation of the Templars, and A 
Vertat in his Hiſtory of the Knights of Malta, have been very particular in thei te- 
lations of what paſſed in this affair in France and it may be proper to give here 2 
brief account of what was done upon the ſame ſubje in England, 5 
Tu popes continually teazing the European princes to join in a cruiſade for the te- 
covery of the Holy Land, Philip le Bel king of France formed a project for getting one 
of his younger ſons made king of Jeruſalem, and the lands of the Templars to be given 
bim for a conſtant revenue to ſupport his dignity, They were poſſeſſed of 16,000 
manors, beſides other lands: and their riches rendering them proud, arrogant, and inlo- 
lent, they had abuſed their power to the oppreſſion of others, and were become univtr- 
ſally odious ; to which their ſumptuous and voluptuous way of living not a little con- 
tributed. Their frequent quarrels with the Chriſtian princes in the Eaſt, and ravages on 
their territories ; their known treachery to the emperor Frederic, and the obitructiom 
they had given to other princes, who had made expeditions into Paleſtine, had raiſed 
ſtrong ſuſpicions of their having entered into ſome private league with the infidels, for 
defeating the defigns of all croiſades, It was generally agreed, that no attempt for the 
recovery of that country could be made with any proſpect of ſucceſs, as long as they 
continued in power, and had a right to the caſtles and lands, which they had formerly 
: Ran, Higden, Anglia Sacra, i, 117. A, Murimouth, p. 43. ** 
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poſiciicd therein, Upon theſe circumflances Philip founded the hopes he conceived Ev Il 

of getüüng the order diflolved, and their cltates given to his fon : and he cafily found Tan _ 
means of blackening it, by the imputation of ſuch crimes, as no Chrifian could heas 
mentioned without horrour, He had been the means of raifing Clement V. to the pa- 

chair, and had obtained from him a promiſe of diffolving the order, as one of 

the conditions of his promotion, The pretences were taken from tie depoſitions of 

two infamous perſons, who had been of the order ; and afterwards made a very miſer- 

able end: the one named Neoffo Dri, a Phrentin, baniſhed from his country; the 

other, the prior of Mam ſaurcum in the province of Toulouſe, who, for hereiy, leudneſi, 
and an infamous life, had been condemned by the great maſler of the order to perpe- 
tual impriſonment, Theſe wreiches accuſed the Templars of various hereſies, and 
eren of apoſlaſy, of denying Cbriſ, of ſputing on the croſs, and trampling it under 
foot, and of worthipping a wooden head, with 2 large beard, at the time of their re- 
ception into the order: and upon their information, orders were given, for ſeizing all 
the Templars in the territories of France, on the fame day ¶ Oclaler 13, A D. 1307) 
and hour, This was no ſooner executed, than Philip removed his court and ticaiury 
to the Temple at Paris; and confiſcated all their eſtates in his dominions. 

Warn Philip had got all the Templars in his power, it was caſy for him to work 
upon the moſt diſſolute among them, by menaces of death; and by the force of ex- 
quiſue tortures, under which ſome of them expired, conſtrain them to confcls what- 
ever he thought proper for his purpole, and oblige them afterwards to own thoſe con- 
ſeſſions: in this manner were witneſſes multiplied, There was yet another circum- 
ſtance, which equally favoured his deſigns ; it was the misfortune of the great maſter 
himſelſ, and of all the knights of the order, that, though they were all men of quality, 
not one of them could either write, or read, or underſtand Latin, fo that the king's 
officers, who examined them upon interrogatories drawn in that language, made what 
interpretations, and put down what anſwers, they pleaſed, There were likewiſe two 
ſets of interrogatories, in different ſchedules of a like form, one relating to flight of- 
fences and irregularitics committed by particular perſons in their private conduct, the 
other to the black and ſhocking crimes charged upon all the order, and the impious 
practices uſed at the reception of knights: and when the great maſter and others, 
having been examined to the former, and having owned there were ſome ſuch irregu- 
hrities, were called upon to fign theſe conſeſſions by making their mark, the latter 
ſchedule was palmed upon them, and ignorantly ſigned in that manner, This practice 
was the eaſier carried on, becauſe the Templars, being charged with hereſy, could not 
in that caſe be allowed council or advocates, By the help of theſe methods, there was 
no want of conſeſſions, to make all the world deteſt the or der, and with its diflolution : 
but when theſe ſpurious confeſſions were afterwards to be read over, before the pope's 
commiſſaries, in the preſence of thoſe who had put their marks to them, never did ſo 
much ſurprize, horrour, and indignation appear in any faces on any occaſion, as there 
did in thoſe of the great maſter, and other chiefs of the order, when they found that 
the ſchedules they had ſigned contained a conſeſſion of ſuch horrible iniquities, They 
abſolutely diſavowed them, in terms expteſſing their abhorrence thereof, and aſſerting 
the innocence of their order. This denial was deemed a relapſe; the great maſter, 
with two or three priors, were threatened with death, if they did not own what was 
put upon them in the ſpurious confeſlions to be true: and being carried to the area 
before the cathedral church of Paris, were brought upon a ſtage erected for that pur- 
pole, to make a publick declaration thereof ; a great fire being lighted by the fide of 
the ſtage, into which, if they denied the charge, they were to be thrown immediately. 
An infinite number of people were aſſembled in the place; when the great maſter, ad- 
vancing with an air of intrepidity, becoming a man of the ſtricteſt virtue, to the edge 
of the ſtage; and railing his voice to be the better heard, told them, © is was fit for a 
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Epwanvlil. 4 man in the laſt moments of his life to do juſtice to truth, and to give God the 


Ti © and though he faw the fire ready to bury hes; yur wah eld fs ee 


; 
de- 
clare his order to be innocent of the impieties charged upon it, and the confeſſion put 
upon himſelf to be an arrant forgery.” He was going on to relate the artifice, 
which procured his mark to it, when he was hurried off the ſtage by the cxecutioners, 
and thrown into the fire ; the priors that were with him on the ſtage, making the like 
declarations, and ſuffering in the ſame manner. Abundance were weak enough to own 
the charge; chooſing rather to live with infamy, than die for truth : but there were 
near ſixty more of the knights burnt at Paris; all declaring at their execution, that 
they were innocent, and there was no truth in the impieties charged upon the order, 
and ſcorning to fave their lives by a falſhood, that would throw an eternal ſlur on their 
memories, The common people, admiring their conſtancy, looked upon them to be 
innocent: and gathered up their aſhes, as if they had been martyrs. It is certain, 
there were no ſuch executions in other countries; that in ſeveral, the Templars, aſier 
ſtrict enquiries into their conduct, were declared innocent; that there were among them 
many perſons of exemplary piety and irreproachable lives: and all theſe with one con- 
ſent abſolutely denied the charge, 2nd maintained that, as it was 2dvanced originally by 
profiigate villains, nothing but the terrour of death, and anguiſh of tortures, could have 
extorted a confeſſion of it from others of a different character. 

Is England, when Philip wrote to Edward againſt the Templars, the council 
thought * the crimes charged upon them too monſtrous to be lightly credited: and the 
king wrote in their favour to the pope and the kings of Ca/tille, Arragon, and Sicih: 
but a letter coming ſoon aiter from the pope, deſiring they might be all ſeized in one 
day, this was done, on W:adneſday, Famary 10, 1308, all over England; and orden 
given for the like ſeizure of their perſons in Feland; their lands and goods being at 
the ſame time ſequeſtered in both theſe kingdoms. Near two years paſſed belore any 
examination was made into the behaviour of the knights: but when matters were pre- 
pared for it, by the confeſſions procured in France, two commiſſaries came over from 
the pope, in September, A. D. 1309, to enquire into the crimes laid to their charge; ard 
were, by the king's commiſſion, empowered to do fo, in conjunction with the biſhop of 
each dioceſe, The chaplains of the order had been taken up as well as the knights; 
and though they were kept apart during their impriſonment, yet all of them agreed in 
their depoſitions, that there was no truth in the charge, and that they never ſo much a 


heard of the enormous crimes imputed to the order, till after the pope's letters to the 


king, in A. D. 1307, had given occaſion to their being made a ſubject of common di- 
courſe, Theceremonies of admitting a knight being uſed very early in a morning, within 
the convent ; where none but the knights and chaplains proſeſſed of the order were pre- 
ſent, though it had been the practice from its firſt inſtitution, was now urged as a rea- 


ſon to ſuſpect what was done in private; though it is more probable to think, it ſerved 


to encourage their accuſets to fix the moſt atrocious of the impietics charged upon 


them, to the time and ceremonies of their reception. It was uniyerſally allowed, a 
well by the knights who flood upon their innocence, as by the witneſſes brought 


againſt them, that the forms and ceremonies of this reception were the fame all over 
the world: and yet it is very plain from all the evidence given in England, that the 
chief part thereof was the four vous of obedience, chaſtity, poſſeſſing nothing in pro- 
perty, and of ſerviag in war againſt the infidels ; and that none of the idolatrous, in- 
fide), and infamous practices, imputed to the knights, were ever uſed. Theſe exami- 


nations were chiefly made at Tori and Landen; and, as Stubbs 3 ſays, the reſult was in 
favour of the Templars: and, notwithſtanding the heinous crimes objected to them, no- 
thing appeared againſt them, that could juſtify 2 diflolution of their order; which 
2 18, 30, 34, 36, 43, 168, 174, 202. Cuncil. M. Brit. ii, 312, 329, 6 
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of the Templam in his province, by diſtributing them into monaſteries, This exam- 
ple was followed in other parts of England and when the knights were by this means 
under the obſcrvation of other Religious, their behaviour was ſound to be very decent 
and , Theſe examinations took up 2 good deal of time; for it was not till 
A. D. 1411, that archbiſhop HY inclulſey called a provincial ſynod at London, to deter- 
mine about them: but though he was entirely devoted to the prpr's orders, and 2 ſupply 
of forcign witneſſes had been brought over to countenance the charze, of which the 
inquiſitions in England had acquitted the Templars“, the ſynod could not be perſuad- 
ed to condemn them, or to publiſh the pope's excommunication, as he had directed, 
in caſe they ſhould be found guilty, I inclulſcy, being in haſte to go to the council, 
which Clement had called at Jim in Douphint on Offobrr 1, got them to refer ſome 
dubious points to the pope ; but this ſcems not to have been ſufficient for the purpoſes 
of thoſe, who wanted to abolith the oder. Robert de Pykering, the archbiſhop's vicar 
genctal, being left to manage the affair, called a new convention of the clergy: and 

oducing letters from abroad of the confeſſions of the ſeventy-two Templars burnt at 
Paris (though they had every one at their execution declared the ſalſchood thereof, and 
had loit their lives on this very account) prevailed fo far upon them, as to paſs ſome- 
thing like a cenſure on the order, that might ſerve to countenance the reſolution taken 
for its ſuppreſſion, Hereſy was to be the pretence for that ſtep, yet nothing herctical 
h. d appearcd in the ſentiments or conduct of the knights, except what might be in- 
ferred from the ſuperiour, being no prieſt, his abſolving che penitent knights from 
their fins on ſome occaſions, But as it was not clearly expreſſed what theſe fins were, 
and the ſuperiors ated by papal commiſſions in that very point, all that the ſynod could 
be brought to do was, to order each Templar to abjure in general all hereſy, and to 
confeſs, ** that he was become ſo defamed on account of the atticles in the pope's 
« bull, that he could not recover his charter, and therefore ſubmitted himſelf to the 
grace of God, and the ordinance of the council,” Thus were all the Templars ab- 
ſolved and reconciled to the church in Eugland. 

Tus firſt ſeſſion of the council of Vim was held on Ofober 16; Philip le Bel, 
with three of his ſons, and his brother Charles de Vallis, appearing there in great ſplen- 
dour, The council (if ſo venerable a name may be given to an aſſembly, where the 
pope did every thing of his own head without the advice or conſent of the council) 
* was compoſed of about 130 biſhops, and of ſo many other prelates as made up the 
number of 300 members, Clement in the firſt ſeflion acquainted the aſſembly, that he 


had convened them in order to conſult about the recovery of the Holy Land, and what 


was to be done with the Templars: and ordered them to confider of theſe ſubjects till 


the ſecond ſeſſion. 3 This was not held till April 3, A. D. 13 12, when almoſt all the 
prelates (except thoſe of France, who, dreading Philip's reſentment, darit not oppoſe his 


deligns) declared themſclves in favour of the Templars, and came to a reſolution, that 


the order ought not to be diflolved, for the offences of ſome particulars, The pope 
ſcems to have foreſcen this reſolution, and had a little before, in a private conſiſtory of 
ſome cardinals and prelates, on Wedne/doy, March 22, determined to diſſolve the order, 
not in a judicial manner, or by a definitive ſentence, but by way of provifor, and in vir- 
tue of the plenitude of the papal power. Purſuant to this reſolution, he came into 
the council, attended by the kings of France and Navarre : and having inhibited all 
perſons, under pain of the greater excommunication, - from ſpeaking a word in the 
council, without his leave or command, declared, that though he could not do it le- 
_ gally, yet out of the ſulneſ of his power, he the order to be diſſolved, te- 
ſerving their lands and goods to his own diſpoſition, He granted likewiſe a fix years 
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Land; the council not aſſenting, nor yet expreſly oppoſing the grant: awd deny 
tified Philip in thoſe two points, diſmiſſed the prelates, in the beginning of May; on 
the 6'* of which month, the bull of diflolution is dated, Ten days after, Clement, by 
another bull, granted to the knights hoſpitallers (who had lately taken the iſle of Rhage, 
and done great ſervices againſt the infidels) all the lands and goods poſſeſſed by the 
Templars at the time of their ſeizure, in all parts of Europe, except in Caſtille, 4. 
rage, and Portugal; the kings whereof, having continual wars with the Moors, got 
them annexed to the military orders of thoſe countries, Two cardinals were ſent to 
ſee this bull executed in England: and the order of knights hoſpitallers, towards the 
latter end of the year 13 13, petitioning, by their procurators, to have the goods and 
lands of the Templars delivered to them, were put off, till the king could conſult his 
nobility. The earls and barons had, notwithſtanding the cuſtodies granted by the king, 
and the adminiſtrators appointed by the pope, ſeized all the lands granted by their an- 
ceſtors to the Templars: and inſiſted, that the right thereof reverted to themſelves, a; 
heirs of the founders, upon the diſſolution of the order. Hence aroſe a difficulty, 
which Ediuard (who was ſo ready to comply with the diſpoſition of the bull, that he 
gave up immediately all that were in his own hands) 3 could not for a long time get 
over: and above ten years paſſed, before thoſe lands were, by the aſſent of the nobi- 
lity, put into the poſſeſſion of the knights hoſpitallers. 

Tux affairs of Scotland had been utterly neglected from the time, that the king te- 
turned out of that country, at the latter end of the ſummer, A. D. 1311, to Londn: 
and as ſoon as he left the north, Robert de Brus had made an irruption into Northum- 
berland, and laid the country under contribution. Edward, returning into the north, 
paſſed the winter at 2974, in hopes of making a truce with him (the treaty for which 
did not ſucceed) or in order to oppoſe an attempt he deſigned upon Berwick ; not by 
a formal ſiege, as was expected, but by a ſarprize, which failed, with ſome loſs to thoſe, 
who had engaged in the enterprize. Edward was forced, or called away from the 
north, about the middle of the ſummer, A. D. 1312, by the inſurrection of the barons, 
who put Gavuaſton to death: and Robert having no enemy to oppoſe him, waſted the 
Engliſh borders again, and reduced Bute, Dumfries 5, and other caſtles in Scotland, 
In the winter following, on January 8, he ſurprized Perth; putting all the garriſon to 
the ſword: and, on Shrove Tueſday this year, whilit the Engliſb were feaſting as aſual, 
Sir James Douglaſs in the night ſcaled the walls of the caſtle of Roxburgh, and took it 

oppoſition, The caſtle of Edinburgb had ſoon after the fame fate, being either 
ſurprized, on March 14, by Thomas Randolph earl of Murray, or elſe treacherouſly 
given up by the governor, who was a Gaſcon, and related to Piers Gavaſton 5: and Ri- 
bert being now maſter of all the kingdom, except the caſtles of Sterling, Dunbar, and 
Berwick, the firſt of theſe was inveſted, and the laſt was ſaved by the barking of a dog 
from being taken by ſurprize. To ſtop his progreſs, Edward ſet on foot a treaty for 
a peace or truce by the king of France's mediation : but it did not ſucceed; and he 
was ſo intent and eager upon a journey to Paris, in order to be preſent at the knight- 
hood and coronation of his queen's brother ?, Lonis king of Navarre, on Whitſunday, 
June 3, that he ſet out for that place, without either compleating his late accommo- 
dation with the diſcontented barons, or taking any further care about his affairs in 
Scotland, It was to this neglect, which had laſted for ſome years, and was the effect 
of the ill terms on which Egward/ſtood with his barons, that Robert d Bras, in a great 
meaſure, owed the ſucces of his warlike cnterprizes: but this was not the onely advan- 
tage he thence derived. He: was a great and a wiſe man; and if, waving the conſi- 
deration of his want of a juſt title, and the manner of making his way, to the throne by 
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Comyn aſſaſſination, we take only into our view, the uſe he made of his power, and 2 
the general tenour of his adminiſtration, no man ever deſerved a crown better. He 7 p. 312: 
was {till greater in the · arts of peace, than in thoſe of war: and he employed the 
leiſure, which Edward's inactivity and troubles afforded him to ſettle his authority 
over the Scots, in making up the fewds that reigned among the nobility ; in recon- 
ciling them to his government; in making proper ordinances for reducing all orders 
of people to a regular obedience ; in firing them with a notion of the independency 
of their crown; and animating them to a reſolute and brave defence of their country. 
No prince ever underſtood better how to gain the hearts of men, even of his enemies: 
and every day bringing ſome of the Scotch nobility over to his party, he in a ſhott 
time united the whole kingdom, and rendered it in a manner invincible, David earl 
of Athole had hitherto ſtood out againſt him: but now declaring in his behalf, lighted 
the loſs of his eſtate in England, which was confiſcated on that occaſion. Nothing 
more was wanting to ſecure him from any diſturbance in the heart of the kingdom, 
but the reduction of Sterling caſtle ; which being naturally ſtrong by its ſituation, was 
defended by a numerous garriſon, and had been well fortified and ſupplied with pro- 
viſions by the care of Philip de Mowbray, the governor. Edward de Brus, making 
ſeveral aſſaults on the place, was repulſed in all: and, in deſpair of taking it by force, 
came to an agreement, on Midſummer-day, with the governor, for a ceſſation of all 
hoſtilities till that time twelvemonth; when the caſtle was to be delivered up to the 
Seots, if it was not before relieved by the Engliſh. 

THe king of England, leaving his nephew the earl of Glouceſter * guardian of the I * 
realm, ſailed, on Wedneſday, May 23, from Dover, with a ſplendid retinue: and was paſſes an in- 
ſo well entertained at the court of France, that he made there a longer ſtay, than he 2 
either at firſt propoſed or was conſiſtent with the good of his affairs. The barons murder. 
were impatient to have the two acts of pardon and ſecurity paſſed: and a parliament 
had been appointed to meet, on July 8, for that purpoſe. Edward ſent over a com- | 
miſſion for the biſhops of Bath and Worceſter, and the earls of Glouceſter and Richmond .= 
to hold it?: but this did not ſatisfy the great lords; who, reſenting his abſence and 
hearing of no certain time fixed for his coming over, returned all to their own houſes. 

Edward, landing, on Monday, Fuly 16, at Sandwich, found the parliament ſtill fitting : 
but as the great earls and barons +, on whoſe account it had been called, were gone 
away, there ſeems to have been no buſineſs done; though it continued fitting till the 
25% of that month; when it was diſſolved ; and the king making an apology to the 
great men for his late abſence, ſigned the next day writs, for conyening another, on 
Sunday, September 23, at Weſtminſter, He ſeems to have expected a ſupply from it; 
his diſappointment in that point being the reaſon he aſſigned for borrowing money of 
the biſhops and abbots, to enable him to ſend a body of forces againſt the Srots, who 
threatened to invade the north D 

Tux parliament meeting at the time appointed, fat till Thurſday, November 183 at 
leaſt the knights and burgefles were allowed their expences 5 till that day: and the 
great lords, attending in it, were admitted to the king's preſence, graciouſly received, 
and aſſured of a perfect reconciliation, In conſequence thereof, che earls dined; ons * 
day with the king, as he did the next with the earl of Lancaſter: the acts of pardon 
and beute ., for all chat had adhered th. Govgfor afer his return from exile, or had 
been concerned in his murder, in the attagk of caſtles, or in the late inſurreQion,, were 
paſſed, and by writs, dated Ober 15, notified to. all the nation, Particular pardons 
under the great ſeal were granted the next dag to the earls of Lancater, Hereford, and 
Warwick, and to near 500 knights and gentlemen, of their, party hy name: and on 
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claring it a part of the royal prerogative to forbid all perſons from coming armed to 
parliament, and that in every ſuch aſſembly, as well as in others, every body ought to 
come without armes, in a peaceable manner, conſiſtent with the king's dignity, and 


the quiet of the kingdom, In this ſeaſon of good humour, the earls, barons, knights 


freeholders, and community of the realm *, granted the king, on October 15, a tan. 


tieth, as the citizens and burgeſſes did a fifteenth of their goods, for an aid towards , 


war with Scotland; where the natives that adhered to him were hard preſſed, and fent 


about this time Patric earl of Marche and Adam Gordon to repreſent their condition, 
and ſollicite for ſpeedy ſuccours. It had been for ſome time his intention to march in 


perſon to their relief: and with this view, he had borrowed 2000 marks of carding] 
Tea, and mortgaged the revenues of Guienne to the pope * for 160,000 floring of 
gold, There was ſomething myſterious and unaccountable in a ſudden voyage, that 
he made, on December 12, from Dover to Boulogne ; from which he returned on 
Thurſday the 200 of that month: and three days after iſſued writs, requiring his pre- 
lates, earls, barons, and military tenants to attend him with their ſervices at Berwick 
on Monday, Tune 10, in the year following. | 

Tux great lords were ſo eager to get a full pardon for their murder of Gavaſton, 
and other treaſonable actions in their late inſurrection, that they do not ſeem to have in- 
ſiſted on the ordinances, at the laſt parliament, leſt it ſhould obſtruct what they ſo 
much wanted : but being pardoned for thoſe crimes, they now reſumed their deſigns 
of getting the king entirely in their power, and making themſelves maſters of the king- 
dom. This would have been done effectually, if the ordinances, diſabling the king from 
naming his own ſervants, from putting perſons into any office, and from doing any act 
of government, without the advice and conſent of the ordainers, had been eſtabliſhed: 
The king's council ſaw plainly the ill conſequences of ſuch a ſtep, and made ob- 
jections to moſt of the ordinances; to ſome on account of their uncertain and indeter. 
minate meaning, uſeleſſneſs to either clergy or laity, inconſiſtency with one another, 
illegality and contrariety to the two charters, and even to natural equity and juſtice, 
To thoſe, which the ordainers had moſt at heart, as making them a ſort of curators to 
the king, and inveſting them with the power of the government, it was objedted3, 
«that they had no authority from their commiſſion to make ſuch ordinances; that 
te theſe were calculated to take away the king's liberty, to make him a flave and abſo- 
t lutely dependent on their will and pleaſure ; and powers fo inconfiftent with the 
t prerogative of the crown, difgraceful to the king, and derogatory from his royal 
« dignity, at the ſame time that they impaired his revenue, could not be granted, 
« without expoſing the conſtitution to the evident danger of an utter ſubverſion, as 


d had like to have been the caſe, when the very ſame powers, under the title of the 


* Oxford proviſions, had been, by Simon de Montfort earl of Leiceſter, arrogated to him- 


« ſelf and his partiſans ; that thoſe powers, extorted at that time by force, had been 
« -annulled by the award of S. Louis, condemned by two fuccefſive popes, and found to 
ti be the ſource of ſuch terrible calamities to the nation, for a courſe of ſeveral. years, 
«that after ſo fatal an experience, it would be downright madneſs, and a breach of 


. the king's coronation oath, to repeat the experiment.” This point of the ordinances 
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ſeeins to have been moved in the patliament; which met in the beginning of this 


year on · Tamy 20, and fat till Snde, March 10: and their being rejected ſeems 


to have been the reaſon, why the earl of Lancaſter and other barons of his faction re- 
fuſed s to attend the king in his expedition to Scotland; at leaſt they alledged the or- 
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Tuls ſeſſion was ſcarce ended, when the king received advice, that the Scots had — 
broke into the Engliſh marches, had laid them under contribution, and were going to 7, iT 
attack Berwick, This made him immediately iſſue orders to the Cinque Ports”, and Expedition | 
other maritime towns, to fit out their ſhips, and be at Berwick by the day of the _ 
dezvous of the army: and diſpatched: the earl of Pembroke (whom he conſtituted Bannecmore. 
guardian of Scotland) into the north, to ſtop the depredations and progreſs of the 
enemy. He wrote to the chieftains of ſepts in Feland to come with their followers, 
under the command of the earl of UJ/er, to his aſſiſtance againſt the Scots: and gave £ 
orders for raiſing 4000 foot in Torgſbire, and 17, 540 in other parts of the realm, to 
be at Vert by June 10, in order to march for the relief of Sterling. It required a 
large ſum of money to pay and provide ſuſtenance for theſe forces : and, on * March 27, 
the king ordered Walter archbiſhop of Canterbury to ſummon the prelates and clergy 


of his province to meet, on Friday, May 17, at Weſtminſter, to treat about givin him 
an aid againſt the Scott. The convocation was accordingly ſummoned : but when it 
met, the clergy, more deſirous to make their advantage of the king's neceſſities, than 
inclined to relieve them, excepted to the form of the ſummons, as being iſſued in obe- 
dience to a royal writ (which, they pretended, was an infringement of the liberty of 
the church, and had been fo adjudged in the time of Walter's predeceſſor Wincbelſey, 
when it had been reſolved not to obey ſuch writs for the future) and as requiring them 
to appear before the king's delegates, who might perhaps be laymen, before whom 
they were not obliged to appear. Theſe exceptions, as well as their reſolution of 
granting no aid, becauſe it would involve them in a breach of the papal canons, were 
agreeable enough to the notions which Vincbelſey had inſpired into them: but were 
very different from Walter's ; who, however, thinking there was more reaſon in their 
objections, of Weſtminſter's being an unfit place for their meeting, as being a peculiar, 
exempt from his ordinary juriſdiction, and of priors not being ſummoned, as well as 
the abbots, he diſmiſſed the convocation, and ifſued a new ſummons requiring them all 
to meet, on July 8, at S. Paul's in London, on pain of being puniſhed for diſobedience. 
He then indeed procured the grant of a femb from them, when it was too late to pre- 
vent the diſaſter which happened to the Engliſh near Sterling: and after having ſet an 
ill example to the province of Jr; the convocation whereof, being convened in the 
fame manner, on Monday, June 3, at ork, broke up immediately on the like pretences, 
refuſing to grant any ſupply. This was a very improvident frugality in perſons who lay 
expoſed to the inroads of the Scots: and 3 . de Greenfeld the archbiſhop having the 
next day ſummoned another to meet on the Wedneſday after Midſummer, they were then 
ſo ſtruck with the ſenſe of their own dangerous fituation, that they readily granted an 
aid of twelve pence in the mark; but this too was after the defeat near 8 terling. 
Tu is diſappointment, in point of money, was very unſeaſonable to a prince, juſt en- 
tering upon a chargeable expedition into an enemy's country; where the chief ob- 
ſtruction that had hitherto appeared to his ſucceſs, had ariſen from the difficulty of 
ſupplying his forces with proviſions: it was enough to make the enterprize miſcarry, 
or be laid aſide. It was not however the onely one that Edward met with : the earls of 3 
Lancaſter, Surrey, Arundel, and Warwick, with others of their party, who, whilſt * 
their pardon was in queſtion, had been very free of their promiles of aſſiſting him to 
the utmoſt of their power in the Scotch war, now declined, when called upon, to go 
in perſon. Writers indeed ſay, they ſent the knights they were obliged by their tenures 
to furniſh: but in that caſe theſe were always fewer, than when they ſerved in perſon, 
and no great benefit, could reaſonably be expected from the efforts of vaſſals, who, 
adopting their lords' paſſions, engaged unwillingly in the ſervice, Edward himſelf, 
after keeping Egler at Ely, ſet out for York; and was at Berwick by the time of the 
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ther, or he waited for the Jriſb (who do not ſeem to have come at all) he ſtaid there 
till * June 18 or 19; when he moved with his army towards Sterling, encumbereg 
with a prodigious number of waggons, which carried the baggage and Proviſions, 
The place being to ſurrender, if not relieved by Midſummer, he was obliged to make 
long marches in order to be there in time: and his army, which conſiſted of 2000 
men of armes, and about 20,000 foot, raiſed in different counties (beſides ſuch as fil. 
lowed the nobility and gentry that had repaired to his ſtandard) had very little time wg 
ſleep, and till leſs for eating; ſo that both men and horſes, cavalry and infantry, were 
exceſſively haraſſed, and almoſt ſpent with fatigue and hunger. His men marched in 
a very careleſs and diſorderly manner, more like travellers or pilgrims, than a body of 
regular troops: yet they do not ſeem to have been moleſted or attacked on the road; 
which perhaps was owing to Robert de Brus's having reſolved to venture a battle, and 
pitched on a ſpot of ground for that purpoſe, which afforded him great advantages in 
an engagement, and from which he muſt be driven before Sterling could be relieved, 
Edward made ſuch expedition, that he was advanced near Sterling, on Sunday, Fune 2 J, 
in the evening: and the van of his army, under the command of the earls of Glu. 
ceſter and Hereford, had paſſed by a wood; when H. de Bobun obſerving ſome Scorch 
horſe, that looked like ſtragglers, on the fide of it, turned about with his Welſb fol. 
lowers to attack them, and purſued them to the entrance of the thicket. A ſtrong 
body of Scots lay there in ambuſh : and Robert himſelf being at their head, to obſetve 
the march of the enemy, and watch any advantage that their ſecurity might offer, ſal. 
lied out on a ſudden to fall upon the purſuers. Bobun ſurprized, and ſeeing the num- 
ber of Scots to be far ſuperiour to his own, was turning his horſe about in order to re- 
tire as faſt 2s poſſible, when Robert coming up, cleft his head with a battle-axe. The 
reſt of the van was at ſome diſtance, when this happened : but freſh parties being de- 
tached thence to the ſuccour of their friends, a ſharp action enſued; in which the 
earl of Glouceſter was diſmounted, and the lord Cl:iford forced to a diſorderly retreat, 
The Engliſh being continually reinforced, many were killed on both ſides, and the Scots 
obliged at laſt to retire, followed by the enemy ; ſo that, if the day had not been too far 


' Tpent, this ſkirmiſh might probably have ended in a general engagement. The reſt of 


Edward's forces were coming up all this time: and the approach of night obliging 
them to encamp, they paſſed it on their armes, without any ſleep, out of an appre- 


henſion, that the Scots would chooſe rather to ſurprize and inſult them in the dark, 


than fight them in the field by day. This, added to their former fatigues, rendered 
them in a manner unfit far a battle on the morrow : their horſes had ſuffered ex- 
tremely by long continued marches, and for want of forage ; and the earl of Glouceftr 
with all the veteran officers were entirely of opinion, that they ought not to fight the 
next day, which was a great feſtival, but employ it in reſting their men and horks; 


which being thus refreſhed, would enter a battle with full ſpirits and vigour on the 


day following. The young nobility rejected this advice, as ſavouring of fear and 
cowardice :- they were eager. for the combat; and the king adopting their ſentiments 
warmly, it was reſolved to attack the enemy the next morning. | 

Ro8ERT DE BRvus, to prevent a difaſter, like that which had happened at Falkirk 
by the Scotch horſe running away, and leaving their foot to be ſurrounded and cat in 


pieces, had, in deſpair of being equal to the Engliſb in cavalry, . cauſed his own to di- 


mount: and poſted them, with his infantry, in a place where horſe could be of littlc 
fervice. His forces amounted to 40, ooo men, as the Engliſb writers ſay, though the 
Scotch do not allow” them to exceed 30, ooo: both agree that they were all choice, 
ſtrong, vigorous, and experienced ſoldiers, reſolved to conquer or die with the cha- 
rafters of martyrs, in defence of the independency of their country. They were 
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f | harged in flank by the Engliſh cavalry, Eowano ll. 
n up in a poſt, where they could not be c g „ 
Een moraſs on one ſide, and inacceſſible rocks on the other: and to guard tlie 22 | 


front of his army againſt any ill accident from the fury of the firſt attack of the 
nemy's horſe, Robert had cauſed deep pits and trenches to be dug, filled them with 
- en and covered them ſo artificially with green turfs and hurdles ſpread over 
"op 4 that they were not eaſily to be diſcerned. In this ſituation, it was a mad- 
neſs, like that of the count of Artois in A. D. 1303, when he attacked the Flemings in 
PE» intrenchments at Courtray, to begin the onſet upon the Scotch army with cavalry: 
yet this was done, either for want of reconnoitring the ground, and knowing the con- 
dition of the enemy, or by the raſh effect of an emulation between two of the princi- 
pal commanders of the Engliſh. When their army was drawn out into the field, a diſ- 
pute aroſe between the earls of Glouceſter and Hereford, about the poſt of honour, 
and making the firſt charge ; which the former claimed by cuſtom, as having been 
always enjoyed by his anceſtors, and the latter, as conſtable of England. It was ſtarted 
unſeaſonably; there was no time to argue and determine the right of the parties: and 
the diſpute proved very fatal in its conſequences. | 
Tux earl of Glouceſter, too eager to have the firſt blow, broke out of the ranks of 
his men, and attacked the body of Scots commanded by Sir James Douglas : but was 
received ſo warmly, that his horſe was killed under him, and he was himſelf knocked 
on the head, as he lay on the ground, either under. his horſe, or unable to riſe through 
the weight of his armour, Twenty knights would have ſerved to reſcue him: yet of 
500 that followed him to the field at his expence, not one advanced to his ſuccour ; all 
of them ſtanding agaſt, aſtoniſhed and motionleſs, either on account of the earl's diſ- 
aſter, or out of a dread of the covered pits, into which probably ſome of thoſe, that had 
charged with him, had fallen. Sir Giles de Argentein, a brave, old, experienced officer, 
who was cloſe by the king, and had a particular charge about his perſon, ſeeing the earl 
fall, made all poſſible haſte to reſcue him: but could not, and fell himſelf in the 
midſt of the enemy; which was the fate likewiſe of Robert de Clifford, Payen de Tibe- 
tot, and V. Mareſchal. Thoſe that were left about the king, ſeeing the earl's wing 
in confuſion, and his followers ready to run away, perſuaded Edward, that it was not 
ſafe for him to tarry longer: and retiring from the field, he marched towards the 


caſtle of Sterling, The reſt of the army, ſeeing his ſtandard carrying off, was di- 


ſpirited, and ſoon diſperſed : ſeveral hundred knights, without either ſtriking a ſtroke, 
or drawing out their ſwords, quitting the field of battle. In this confuſion, whilſt 
they followed the king, they were ſtopped by a great ditch, where great numbers of 
them fell: and the ſlaughter would have been much greater, if the Scots had not been 
more intent on plunder (of which they are faid to have found to the value of above 
200,000/.) than on the purſuit. Robert de Brus, not able to keep the greateſt part of 
his ſoldiers from ſeizing the ſpoil of their vanquiſhed enemies, cauſed proclamation to 
be made over the country, that every man ſhould have the benefit of what priſoners 
and booty he could take: and the country people, who had appeared before very peace- 
able, now roſe in all places; falling upon ſcattered parties, killing many, and taking 
abundance of priſoners. A routed army, diſperſed, ſtands but an ill chance in a flight 
of above fifty miles: more ſeem. to have been loſt in it, than in the battle ; the ſtrag- 
glers were picked up continually the earl of Hereford, with Jolm Giffard, J. de 
Mäihngton, F. de Segraue, and Maurice de Berkeley, with twenty-two other barons, 
and bannerets, and ſixty-eight'knights?, were taken, and paid dear for their ranſome. 
About 700 gentlemen are ſaid to have been ſlain in the action: but two thirds of theſe, 


who had been thought dead, were afterwards found to be captives. The loſs in com- 


mon ſoldiers doth not appear to be very conſiderablè; few indeed would have eſcaped, 
if moſt of the Scotch army had not amuſed themſelves with the plunder of the baggage 
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and waggons : but by this means the beſt part of the Engliſh army got ſafe to Ber. 
wick, The king himſelf came thither by land, as ſome, by ſea, as others, ſay, from Dun. 
bar, where the earl of Marche received him, after he had been denied entrance into 
the caſtle of Sterling; the governor not thinking it proper to admit him into a place, 
which he was obliged by his capitulation to ſurrender, immediately after this defeat, 
Such was the iſſue of the battle of Bannocmore, which, though it enriched the Scots, 
and eſtabliſhed Robert de Brus on the throne of Scotland, was not yet diſpleaſing to 
many of the Engliſh; whoſe loſs in it was much leſs conſiderable than hath been ge. 
nerally repreſented. 

Tux earl of Lancaſter, and the barons of his faction, made their advantage of this 
public calamity. The king, having ſtaid at Berwicł till the middle of July, and pro- 


vided for the ſecurity of the place, went to Vor to confer with them about the ſtate of 


affairs, and to procure their aſſiſtance againſt the common enemy: but inſtead of com- 
plying with his requeſt, they made heavy complaints about the ordinances not bein 
obſerved, and imputed all his misfortunes to that neglect. Edward profeſſed himſelf 


ready to confirm all of them that were for the publick good : but this did not fatisfy | 


men that wanted to engroſs all the power of the government. The king was in too 
much diſtreſs to deny any thing that they aſked : the chancellor, treaſurer, ſheriffs, and 
other officers, * were removed, and their poſts filled with perſons recommended by the 
faction, according to the ordinances. Hugh D' Eſpenſer was obliged to abſcond: and 
if he and the lord Beaumont were not immediately baniſhed from court, till they had 
ſtood trial upon what the barons had to object to their conduct, their diſgrace was only 
deferred for a ſhort time, at the king's intreaty. But when theſe great lords had got 
what they wanted for aggrandizing themſelves, they forgot the public neceſſities: and 
put off the conſideration of meaſures for the recovery of Scotland, till the next par. 
liament. Their pretence for this delay in a matter ſo very urgent, was the abſence of 
the earl of Hereford, and other barons taken priſoners by the Scots: and Edward was 
forced to remove it, by agreeing to an exchange between that earl, with his followers, 
and the wife of Robert de Brus* with his daughter Margery, his ſiſter Chriſtina, 
Donald earl of Mar, and Robert biſhop of Glaſgow. TFohn de Segrave was exchanged 
for Thomas Murray : and all the Scotch priſoners taken in the late king's time were 
likewiſe releaſed to procure the redemption of other Englifh captives. Edward's 
bounty in parting with the ranſome of thoſe eminent perſons, which would have 
brought him in great ſums, was perhaps a motive to diſpoſe the parliament (which 
met, on September g, at York, and fat till the Friday before Michae/mas) 3 to conſent 
to grant him a fifteenth for the counties, and a fenth for the buroughs and demeſne 
towns: though it could not well be levied in ſome parts, when the Scots had made 
excurſions into the north, and raiſed contributions as far as Yorkſhire. A treaty for 
peace between the two kingdoms was propoſed by Robert de Brus; who thought his 
late victory might remove the difficulty which had hitherto obſtructed it; and he ſent 
Sir Neil Campbel, Robert Keith, and two other envoys to Durham, to ſettle the terms: 
but it broke off, as others had done before, by Edwards refuſing to acknowledge Brus 
as king of Scotland. 


EDw ARD, in hopes of a further ſupply for the Scotch war, called a parliament to 


meet, on + January 20, at Weſtminſter : it fat till the latter end of Lent; but did not 
anſwer his expectations. The earls and barons were in no haſte to relieve his diſ- 
treſſes, which contributed ſo much to the gaining of their own ends: and fell upon 
making regulations for his houſhold, turning out all the ſervants they did not like, ſup- 


pteſſing offices they thought unnecęſſary, and removing Hugh D' Eſpenſer with Walter 


biſhop of Lichfield from the king's council. They propoſed to leſſen the exceſſive 
gee Brevia direct. Baron. Mek Term. Mich. 8 E. I. * Rymer, iii. 489, 496, 7, 8. 50 . quuſ 
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price of proviſions, by fixing a rate, beyond which they were not to be ſold : but this 
a de was repealed the next year; it being found by experience to deſtroy the 
markets, to enhance the price, and increaſe the ſcarcity, of victuals, which the conſtancy 
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rainy weather for three years together, producing a rot of ſheep, murrain 
d thin crops of ſickly corn, had occaſioned. Scotland ſuffered at this 
time extremely on the ſame account, a quarter of wheat being ſold for 100 ſhillings: 
and a proclamation being iſſued to forbid the carrying of any kind of victuals thither, 
Jobn de Boutetourt was employed with a ſquadron of ſhips on one fide, and ſome 
other great men on another, to guard the ſeas, and prevent any ſupply being ſent to 
the enemy *. The earl of Pembroke and the lord Badleſmere were ſent with 500 
horſe to the northern counties of England, to defend the marches againſt the incurſions 
of the Scots : and the lord Edmund le Botiller, juſticiary and butler of Ireland; having 
been ſummoned over to this parliament, was ſent back, empowered to treat with the 
Triſþ chieftains for a body of forces to ſerve in a propoſed inyaſion of Scotland. No 
aid being granted by this parliament, and that appointed a fortnight after Eaſter not 
being held, by reaſon of the non-attendance of the barons ?, the king, to provide pro- 
viſions for the troops marching to the north, and for thoſe which his military tenants 
were ſummoned to bring to the general rendezvous, on Auguſt 15, at Berwick, was 
forced to raiſe money by loans from the convents of his realm, and by applying to hig 
ſubjects of Guienne for ſublidies 3 ; which they readily granted, upon his aſſurance, that 


precedent to their prejudice, Some likewiſe was brought into 


his coffers, by ſcutages levied upon the military tenants, that did not ſerve in his late 


Scotch expedition. 


RoBERT DE BRus had derived great advantages from his victory at Bannocmore : 
it had raiſed his reputation to the higheſt degree ; eſtabliſhed the obedience of his ſub- 
jects ; convinced every body that he would maintain poſſeſſion of the throne he occu- 
pied; procured the releaſe of his wife, daughter, and other Scoti/h priſoners, and 
tempted many of the Eng/z/þ+ to deſert to him: yet it was attended with ſome in- 
conveniences. His brother Edward, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war by a 
bravery that bordered upon raſhneſs, and was a great favourite of the ſoldiery, ima- 


gined, out of a towering ambition, that no recompence could 


equal his ſervices: and 


being no longer awed by the common danger from the Engliſb, which had hitherto 
kept them united, demanded of Robert 5 half the kingdom, which had been reduced 
by their joint endeavours. Robert, to ſatisfy him in ſome reſpect, aſſembling a parlia- 
ment at Air in the beginning of this year, got the crown, after his own death,; to be 
ſettled upon his brother, preferably to his daughter Margery; who being returned 
from England, gave her expreſs conſent to that preference, Edward's paſſion for 
reigning was too violent to be ſatisfied with a bare proſpect of a crown in futurity. He 


had great talents, and abundance of friends; was reſtleſs, turbulent, impetuous, and 
capable of raiſing great troubles in a realm, which, united, had difficulty enough to de- 
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fend itſelf againſt the attacks of the Engli/b: and Robert found it neceſſary ta get him 
out of the way, and put him upon acquiring the crown of Ireland. The Zri/h chief- 
tains of ſepts had long complained of the oppreſſſons they ſuffered from the Engliſb 
nobility in that country, and had frequently petitioned to have the benefit of the laws of 
England: but all their application, either to the court of England, or to that of Rome 
(whoſe mediation they implored in the caſc) had proved fruitleſs. Finding no redreſs 


| from thoſe quarters, they applied to Robert de Brus, for his aſſiſtance to throw off the 


Engli/h yoke; offering to acknowledge him or his brother for monarch of Ireland, 
and to join them with all their fallowers. Edward's cnterpriziog genius and fond 
opinion of his own capacity and military {kill, made him look upon the conqueſt of 
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Treland, as a work of little difficulty: and eager for reigning he readily accepted the 
propoſal; his brother full as readily promiſing him his aſſiſtance in the enterprize. 
The earl of Murray, with ſeveral of the chief nobility, attended him in the expe⸗ 
dition *; and Edward landing, on May 26, near Carric- Fergus with Coo expert 
warriours, defcated the earl of Ver in an engagement near the Banne. He then ad. 
vanced into Meath, and had the ſame ſucceſs againſt Roger de Mortimer : but was 
beat in his turn by the lord Edmund Butler >, and forced to take refuge in the moun- 
tains of Mer. 0000! 19 00706! OY en SIPS 
RoBERT DE BRUs,'in the mean time, fell into the north of England, as uſual, af. 
ter Michaelmas ; he began with ravaging the open country: but being at the head of 
an army more than ordinary numerous, thought fit to venture on the ſiege of Carliſle, 
All the ſtrong towns and conſiderable fortreſſes, which he had reduced in Scotland, had 
been taken by ſurprize, except the caſtle of Sterling, which had capitulated to avoid 


a famine: the carrying on of a regular ſiege in order to take a place by ſtorm, was 


a new kind of enterprize, in which he had little experience. '\ Andrew de Harcla, an 
active, ſtout, experienced officer, had been lately made governor of the place; had cut 
off ſeveral of the Scorch plundering parties, and made incurſions into their country, 
This had incenſed Robert : and as the taking of Cariiſie would lay all the country open 
to him as far as Neucaſtle, he thought it a point of the greateſt importance for fur. 
thering his deſigns upon England, to make himſelf. maſter of a city fo conveniently 
fituated. The ſiege laſted ſome time; but was at laſt raiſed, either upon the earl of 
Pembroke's advancing with an army to relieve the place, or upon-a current report; that 
Edward de Brus had been routed and killed in Veland, and the Scots with him cut in 
pieces: and Robert, after loſing many of his men, and among theſe ſome of di- 
ſtinction, in aſſaults that were given, retired into Scotland; the gartiſon of Carliſſe fal- 
ling upon his rear, killing ſome, and taking others priſoner in his retreat. 
Hap Robert ſucceeded in his attempt on Carliſie, and Edward effected the re- 

duction of Ireland ſo eaſily as he imagined, their deſign was to ſpitit up a general in- 
ſurrection in Wales, and to aſſiſt Lewellin Bren in that which he had begun in Glannr- 
ganſhire. This gentleman had enjoyed a conſiderable poſt under the late earl of. Ghu- 
ceſter: but having been deprived of it by Payen de Turberville (who had the cuſtody 
of the country committed to him upon its being taken into the hands of the crown at 
the earl's death) he reſented the affront to ſuch a degree, that he reſolved to employ the 
great power and intereſt he had in thoſe parts, to engage the Welſb in a rebellion. He 
drew no leſs than 10,000 of them together : and having found means to ſurprize the 
governor, took the caſtle of: Caerfilly. The earl of Hereford, and all the lords of the 
marches, raiſed their followers : and M. de Montacute was ſent by the king with a body 
of forces to ſuppreſs the rebellion ; which obliged Lewell;n to take refuge in the moun- 
tains, whither he had driven or carried all the cattle and proviſions. of the country. 
From thence he ſent out parties from time to time to infeſt the Engli/þ : but the Welſb 
having generally the worſt in ſuch actions as paſſed, and finding himſelf beſet on all 
ſides, he offered to ſubmit upon terms; and theſe being refuſed, ſurrendered at dif- 


cretion. This ſubmiſſion was not made till the year following: and to keep the Mello 


from joining in the like inſurrections for the future, the fines uſually paid to the lord 
by his tenants for the marriage of their daughters, called Amobragium, were mode- 
rated 3; freeholders were allowed to put a ſon into eccleſiaſtical ' orders (if they had 
more than one) without the king's licence, and to diſpoſe of their lands for three years 
to any of their countrymen of their own condition, except to monks and other Reli- 
gious. . Beſides theſe, ſome further privileges were granted them, and orders given for 
obſerving the ordinances of Kennington, all over the principality. - OO 
Annals of Ireland in Camden. 2 Mon. Malmeſ. 3 Pat, 9 E. II. p. 2. m. 33, 34. Rymer, iii, 
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A PARLIAMENT. was called to meet, on January 27, at Lincoln: but by reaſon 
of the abſence of the earl of Lancaſter, and other great men of his party *, did not 
enter upon the buſineſs of the nation, 'or the affairs of Scotland, till Thurſday the 12 
of February. The earl being then arrived, the reaſons of its being convened were 
declared: and an aid againſt the Scots being aſked, time was taken to conſider of it; 
till the king had, on the Tueſday following, iſſued writs for obſerving the ordinances of 
the prelates, carls, and barons, which he had formerly accepted, and the perambulations 
of the foreſts, that had been made in the time of his father. On the Friday after 
this was done, the great men and knights of ſhires* (at whoſe requeſt the perambulation 
was confirmed, and by whoſe joint conſult before the king's council in the laſt week 
of July next coming, certain regulations were to be made for” preventing any in- 
fractions thereof, and for determining all diſputes on the ſubject) granted the king one 
able-bodied footman, well armed, out of every village or hamlet in the kingdom. 
Market towns were to furnifh more, in proportion to theit bigneſs and ability to defray 
the expence of ſending them to the general rendezvous, and of paying each man a 
groat a day for ſixty days; upon the expiration of which term their wages were to 
be paid by the king; who declared by his letters patent, that this ſhould not be made 
a precedent, nor be drawn into a cuſtom. Cities, buroughs, and towns of the royal 
demeſne3 were exempted from this grant; but gave the king a Hffteemb of their 
goods: and the counties thought fit afterwards to commute for theirs by a /axteenth ; 
which was levied upon all towns chargeable with the grant of footmen, except the 
manors belonging to the colleges of Oxford. Hugh D' Eſpenſer the younger, who had 
been bred up with the king, and ſeemed to be the reigning favourite ſince Gavaſtor's 
death, was at this time under a cloud, having had, on Qnquageſima Sunday +, a quarrel 
with the lord Ros in the cathedral of Lincoln. From high words and abuſive language 
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the parties had proceeded to blows, and the latter having firſt received a ſtroke from 


the other's fiſt, had drawn his ſword upon the former. This being done in parlia- 
ment, and in the king's preſence, in breach of the peace and contempt of his royal 
authority, they were both arreſted, and adjudged each to pay a fine of 10,000 /. to the 
king: they were ſoon after bailed, but four years paſſed before Hugh, in a parliament 
held at York, obtained his pardon. © The earl of ' Lancaſter was now made chief of 
the king's council 5: and with the great barons of his faction, had the direction of 
all affairs; one effect whereof, naturally enough to be expected, was the iſſuing of new 
injunctions for obſerving the ordinances of their own framing. Their meaſures with 
regard to Scotland do not ſeem to have been very conſiſtent: for though it was agreed 
in parliament, that all the barons and military tenants of the crown 7 ſhould have or- 
ders to be at Newcaſtle by Fuly 8, with their whole ſervices, in order to invade that 
kingdom ; yet, two days after, commiſſioners were appointed to treat for a truce with 
Robert de Brus, and the general rendezvous of the army was afterwards put off to the 
10 of Auguſt. It was by the advice of this parliament, that all perſons, who had a 
whole knight's fee, or 50 J. a year in land, whether held of the crown or other ſupe- 
riors, and had not yet received knighthood, ſhould come and be admitted to that ho- 
nour, by Trinity Sunday next enſuing. The clergy had been ſummoned to parliament 3 ; 
but they made no grant at this time; alledging the dearneſs of proviſions as an excuſe, 


and pretending they could not make any without the pope's leave: nor, though ſeveral 


convocations were ſummoned in the interim, was any aid granted till the October and 
November following; when the provinces of Canterbury and Torꝶ gave each a tenth 
of their revenues towards the charges of the war with Scotland. 18577 
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Taexrx could not well be expected a fairer opportunity for invading that Country 
with ſucceſs, than was offered about this time by Robert de Brus's paſting with an 
army of 30,000 men over into Feland, to complete the conqueſt of the kingdom, in 
which his brother, with the aſſiſtance of the Oneiles, Oconnors, and other Triſh et 
had already made a conſiderable progreſs. He was probably in haſte to finiſh the work 
that he might be the better able to ſupport a general inſurrection in Wales, before that 
raiſed in Glamorgan was ſuppreſſed ; which was not done till September ie but after all 
the expedition was of a romantic nature, and ſcarce conſiſtent with his uſual prudence, 
He went, in a time, when continual and exceſſive rains had corrupted the fruits of the 
ground, produced a mortality among the cattle, and cauſed a general famine through 
all the Britiſh iſles, with a vaſt multitude of forces, into a country, already waſted in 
every quarter by the Engliſh inhabitants and the Viſb natives; who were in armes, 
fighting, plundering, burning, and deſtroying in every one of its provinces. He lef 
his own realm expoſed to all the attempts of the Engliſb; who, being by their ſupe- 
riour naval force maſters of the fea, might, if they pleaſed, ſtop his return, ntercept 
all ſupplies coming to his relief, and put him under the hard, and in all appearance un- 
avoidable, neceſſity, either of ſtarving or of ſubmitting, for want of ſubſiſtance. The 
Engliſh were in truth utterly negligent in this reſpect; yet Robert having landed in 
Feland, and penetrated into the heart of the kingdom *, without being able to take 
Dublin, or any other fortified town or ſea- port, ſoon found himſelf in terrible diſtreß: 
the greateſt part of his forces periſhed by famine ; and with the remainder, whoowed 
the preſervation of their lives to the fleſh of dogs and horſes, he got back, thinly at- 
tended, to Scotland; meeting in his way with no oppoſition. Whoever conſiders the 
known prudence of Robert de Brus, and his ordinary method of baffling the efforts of 
Engliſh armies invading that country, by diſtreſſing them in point of proviſions, will 
ſcarce think it poſſible for him to have undertaken this Iriſb expedition, without a ſe- 
cret concert with thoſe who were at the helm of affairs in England. But he was fure 
of the earl of Lancaſter and his faction: who now governed all; and facrificing their 
country to their private views and intereſts, neglected this opportunity of ruining its 
greateſt enemy. 
Tux monk of Malmeſbury, a man of good ſenſe, great candour and learning, ſound 
judgment and cool reflection, the exacteſt, the wiſeſt, the moſt impartial, and in all 
reſpects the beſt writer of his time, in his life of this king, publiſhed by the late 
Mr. Hearne, imputes the miſcarriage of all Edward's expeditions into Scotland, and 
even the defeat at Barnocmore to the drepreſſion of the royal power 3, and to his not be- 
ing ſo well attended, as his father had ever been, by the great earls and barons, Few 
of them ſerved in perſon: and when they ſent their knights to the field, theſe rarely 
amounted to above five or fix +, though they were obliged by their tenures to ſend forty 
or fifty, or more, for their quota. The earl of Lancaſter had a ſecret confederacy 
with Robert de Brus; who, whenever he waſted the north of England, always ſpared 
his farms and the lands of his vaſſals; hoping by his means to obtain a peace, which 
might leave him in quiet poſſeſſion of Scotland: and the earl uſed all his endeavours 
to eſtabliſh Robert in that throne, that, if himſelf was not able to ſtand alone againſt 
the king, he might yet do it by his aſſiſtance. This accounts very naturally for the 
neglect here mentioned, Edward being in the hands of the earl and the barons of his 
faction, and obliged to do nothing of conſequence without their advice: and they af- 
feed ſo abſolute a power over him, that whatever he deſired, or his old miniſters re- 


| commended, was ſure for that very reaſon to be oppoſed, as if they had either a mind 


to habituate him to the being over- ruled, or acted merely out of a ſpirit of contra- 
diction. The king went in the beginning of Auguſt to Nord, in order to be on the 
10d of that month at Newcaſtle, where the general rendezvous of his forces had been 
: Rymer, iii. 578. Fordun. 3 P. 159, 172, 173. 4 See Communia in Scacc. Mich. 8 F. Il. 
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appointed: but the orders of a king in leading - ſtrings are never minded, when his curator EDw aN Il. 
doth not care they ſhould; the earl of Lancaſter, not liking the ſervice, did not come „5 
himſelf, and, if he did not give inſtructions for it, his example at leaſt was generally fol- 3 
lowed by his adherents. Edward, provoked at this diſobedience, iſſued on the 2o0® of 
chat month * new orders to the earl, and other abſent harons; and by a proclamation 
ſent to all the counties north of Trent, ſummoned all perſons that had 50 I. a year in land 
or upwards, to be, by October 6, at the rendezvous, prepared with horſes and armes to 
march againſt the Scots, on pain of having their lands ſeized within a fortnight after ?, 
in caſe they neglected coming. Whether the earl of Lancaſter, who had been thats 
general of the army, and the king's lieutenant in Scotland, thought fit to come upon 
this peremptory ſummons, doth not appear : but his counſels ſeem to have prevailed ; 
the propoſed expedition not going on, and a commiſſion being iſſued for treating ind 
concluding a truce with Robert de Brus till Chriſtmas 3, Thus was a fine opportunity 
for the recovery of Scotland loſt ; and the money which the king had borrowed of — 
magiſtrates of London and others for the expedition, thrown away; the intent of the 
ſupplies granted by parliament defeated; they having ſerved to no publick uſe, unleſs 
perhaps for reducing the townſmen of Briftol+ (who, in conſequence of a quartel be- 
tween the governing part of the corporation and the common burgeſſes, about the 
cuſtoms of the port and tolls of the market, had been for two years in a ſtate of re 
bellion) and for enabling the king to ſend a body of forces to Tr . 
Mortimer, lately made guardian of that Wen e 
Tur famine, which had been very grievous all the laſt year i | 
"mJ , year in that count 
in this to ſuch a degree, that the poor dug up graves to eat the tales of LE 
vaſt multitudes periſhed ; and had there not been a very early and plentiful harveſt in 
the ſucceeding year, the country would have been in a great meaſure diſpeopled. Th 
dearth of proviſions ſeems to have kept Edward de Brus generally quiet in 725 f. joy 
which he had driven the earl, Richard de Burgh ; who retiring to Sz Marie's bbe 
near Dublin, was there ſeized, upon ſuſpicion, by the mayor and people of the hy wed 
—_— 8 1 Their ground for ſuſpecting him of intelligence with Ed 
ward, was, his ſiſter's being wife to R „ but as he ha 4 
himſelf with great zeal, hives, — holy ye — — * e rt ——— 
: ED — e of the nobility, before orders to the Ad ue el 
om England. Hugh and Walter de Lacy, being likewiſe ſuſpected 
4 lg 7 p de an attempt 
to purge themſelves : but ſoon after joined Edward de B ick their © ape 
* 70 rus with their followers. Th 
= of the Engliſb nobility, perſiſting in their loyalty; had frequent cen Ii 
* 5 to the Scots; particularly the lord Edmund Butler, who routed 
in ſeveral engagements in Leinſter, arid the lord Rich * 8 
bravely defended Connaght agai ; | 5 n 
2 { gainſt all their attempts. It was the ori t the 
2 2 e e them ſo generally riſe * of . pony 2 
ue in the king's courts, nor make a will to diſpoſe of their e tri 
woman, how nobly ſoever born, if married t e ob yo pl Ae ee 
a 5 Engliſman, could h 
the natives could not be admitted into e 7 1 
any religious order; and if an Engl i | 
b 5 _ not liable to a proſecution . The Tit d a 
y offered to hold their lands in capite of the c | * 
and ** but their petitions had a e 5 wn 
a n invaded from time to time, and denied all redreſs y of — 
Ps — 5 . eee, in a ſtate of war, out of mere neceffity. To give 
1 reſs of theſe intolerable grievances, and engage them to lay down 
es, it was thought proper to aſſure them by lette : N 
| y rs patent 5, that they ſhould 
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Epwarn ll. have the benefit of the laws of England: but whatever effect this had in reducing them 
to their former ſubjection, the Engliſb nobility, planted in Ireland, did not ſuffer them 
long to enjoy that privilege. 

Taz pope in the mean time, having ſet his heart upon getting a croiſade for recg. 
yering the Holy Land, made Edward (who had taken the croſs upon him, a little he. 
fore his father's death) a grant of one year's tenth of the eccleſiaſtical revenues within 
his dominions, being part of the fix years, impoſed by his predeceſſor in the council of 
Vienne, and appropriated to that ſervice. The war between England and Scotland he. 
ing deemed a great obſtruction to the expedition propoſed, he took upon him toorder: 
a two years truce between them on pain of excommunication : and exhorting the ki 
of England to a peace, ſent the cardinals Gaucelin de Ofſa and Lucas de Fieſchi to uſe 
their good offices for ſettling the conditions. He denounced the ſame cenſure again; 
all the king's enemies, that invaded either England or Ireland, with their adherents, 
and particularly Robert and Edward de Brus by name, if they did not deſiſt from 
ſuch invaſions. The cardinals, arriving in July, waited upon the king then at Noting. 
ham : and having ſent meſſengers before them to prepare the way for their reception 
in Scotland, ſet out for Durham with the lord Beaumont, and his brother Louis, lately 
promoted to that ſee, in order to be preſent at his conſecration. As they were on the 
road thither about Acle, ſix or ſeven miles from Darlington, they were, on Thurſdg, 
September 1, attacked ſuddenly by Gilbert de Middleton, and a party of his aſſociates; 
who having firſt banded together to oppoſe the incurſions of the Scots, had afterwards 

turned robhers, and committed depredations all over the country, The legates were 
ſtripped of their money, and their baggage being plundered (a loſs which the king 
made good to them) they were ſuffered to go on to Durham ; but the two Beaumonr 
were carried away priſoners, The cardinals immediately lanced an excommunication, 
as the king did a proclamation, againſt all concerned in this outrage: and Midalbta 
being ſurprized in his caſtle by ſome gentlemen of the neighbourhood, was ſent to 
London, drawn and hanged in the January following. The cardinals found, upon the 
return of the meſſengers they had ſent to Robert de Brus, that he was not ſatisfied 
with the ſtyle of governor of Scotland, which they had given him in their letters; 
and that unleſs they gave him the title of &ing, they ſhould not, either be admitted to 
an audience, or ſuffered to enter the kingdom. They tried however to execute one 
t of their commiſſion, by notifying the two years truce which the pope had en- 
joined: and ſent Adam de Newton, guardian of the Franciſcans of Berwick, to deli- 
ver the pope's bulls and letters to Robert, who had ſent him a fafe-conduct. Adan 
coming, on December 16, to his camp at Old Cambus, twelve miles from Berwick, was 
not permitted to ſee him, or to deliver the inſtruments he brought, becauſe not di- 
rected to him as king: but having proclaimed the truce, was in his return ſtripped 
and plundered of his bulls and letters. When the pope heard of theſe proceedings, 
and of the Scots renewing their hoſtilities 5, he ordered the cardinals to publiſh the ex- 
communication of Robert de Brus and his adherents, with the interdi& on their lands, 
in ſome town of England, ſo as it might come to their knowledge. This was done 
accordingly in the year following ; but without having any effect to the prejudice of 
Robert's affairs. | | Re To | 
1 Lancaſter re- Tux cardinals are faid to have been more ſucceſsful in their mediation for accom- 
| fuſes to come modating matters between the king and the earl of Lancaſter. Whether this noble- 
| to farlament. man's conduct the laſt year, when he had been in parliament declared general of the 
1 army againſt Scotland, and had the direction of all affairs, had confirmed the ſuſpicions 
entertained of his acting in concert with Robert de Brus, or any diſcoveries were made 
of the correſpondence between them, the nobility about court in the king's intereſt, 
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ruple of charging him with treaſon. The earl, perhaps conſcious of his Ew ARD II. 
7 eee to 4 33 held at Clarendon in Lent *, nor to another which 2 
the king had called in the ſpring at Weſtminſter, in order to have (agrecable to the or- 
dinances) the advice of his nobility, about the meaſures to be taken in the war with 
Scotland, It was the earl's duty to attend, and in ſeveral ſeſſions the buſineſs had 
been left undone for want of his preſence ; it was perhaps with that very view, that 
he did not attend on this occaſion ; he was ſummoned on his faith and homage to ap- 
pear, and admoniſhed that his contumacy would be puniſhed, according to law, with 
the forfeiture of all his poſſeſſions. He then ſent meſſengers to excuſe his abſence, 
« on account of the apprehenſions he had that his enemies about court had formed 
« ſome deſign againſt his life, after having carried off his wife; and deſired that thoſe 
« malefactors might be ſent away from court, and he might have liberty to proſecute 
« them, and procure due ſatisfaction for ſo great an injury.” The king's anſwer was, 
« that the carl might take his remedy at law for the rape of his wife ; that he would 
« not turn off his ſervants to pleaſe him, and ſhould find a way to puniſh his con- 
« tempt.” | 
'T = enemy, whom the earl charged with the rape of his wife, was John de Marenne 
earl of Surrey, to whoſe caſtle of Riegate one of his knights is ſaid to have carried 
Alice, counteſs of Sarum and Lincoln in her own right, wife to the earl of Lancaſter, 
on Monday, May 9, from Caneford in Doriſetfhire; with ſome incredible circumſtances 
of her being claimed on the road by a deformed, hunch-backed knight, named Richard 
de S. Martin, as his wife, in conſequence of a plighted troth and cohabitation before 
her marriage with the earl of Lancaſter. This ſtory is related by Trivet's continuator, 
and from him copied by Walſingbam and other later writers, but not mentioned by 
Adam de Murimouth, nor by the monk of Malmeſbury, or any other cotemporary writer. 
It is certain that Canęford was a manor belonging to the earl of Surrey; and that 
Alice was but in the ninth year of her age 3, when ſhe was contracted to Thomas earl 
of Lancaſter, a proud and cruel, as well as a lewd debauched man, who treated her ill, 
and kept a multitude of harlots. Their marriage was compleated in the fourth year + 
of this king's reign, a little, either before or after her father Henry earl of Lincoln's 
deceaſe (which happened on February 4, 13 10) and being an heireſs of two great earl- 
doms, ſhe might naturally enough reſent her ill uſage, and ſue for a divorce from an 
ungrateful mortal, too proud to. be ever obliged, and falſe to her bed in the moſt ſcan- 
dalous manner. As ſhe was actually divorced from him ſome years 5 before his death, 
it is very probable, that ſhe was proſecuting her ſuit at this time, and might receive 
from the earl of Warenne a protection, which few perſons were able, or dared, to give, 
for fear of her huſband. It was the intereſt of this laſt to oppoſe a divorce, that 
would cut off above 10,000 marks a year of his revenue, and deprive him of a great 
part of that exorbitant power, which was neceſſary to the execution of his ambitious 
ſchemes: and little doubt can be made, but he tried all ways to get her into his power, 
in order to defeat her deſign. Caneford was a remote part of John de Warenne's 
eſtate; and her huſband probably had formed ſome defign for ſeizing her there, when 
Jobn (ent a party to eſcorte her from thence to Rregate; a very ftrong caſtle, and the 
capital ſeat of his earldom of Surrey; where being in the midſt of his numerous fol- 
lowers, ſhe was perfectly ſecure from all attempts of the earl of Lancaſter. To found 
the pretended rape upon her being eſcorted from one of Warenne's caſtles to another, 
is ridiculous; and the tale of Richard de S. Martin's claim was, in all appearance, in- 
vented to ſave Lancafter's character by blackening hers; it being evidently inconſiſtent, 


as well with her early contract to him, as with her after-marriage to Eubule brother to 
J on IV, lord Strange of Knokyn, * 
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by one of his own ſecretaries, He was proud, imperious, inſolent, and cruel ; 


land, in order to concert with Robert de Brus ſome means of getting the earl dif- 
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7 ceſter (whole forfeited eſtate made a great part of his own) and embarked in the like 
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 ThoM as earl of Lancaſter, treading in the ſteps of Simon de Montfort earl of L 


deſigns, had all the other's vices and ill qualities, without any of his talents or accom. 
pliſhments. He was falſe and griping, unmeaſurably ambitious, afpiring, fond of 
power, and had ſet his heart upon making his prince a mere tool and cypher, and 
upon getting the whole government of the nation into his hands; though he was not 
in the leaſt qualified to exerciſe it, not being able to govern himſelf *, but blindly led 


putting men, that offended him, to death, on the moſt tritling occaſions; whilſt, 
either out of a rapaciouſneſs and avarice, or to engage a parcel of deſperate, abandoned 
profligate fellows, fit for the worſt of purpoſes, in his ſervice, he made it his buſineſ; 
to encourage all malefactors and outlaws, and to ſkreen them from due puniſhment, 
Such was the uſe he made of the power, which his high quality, immenſe eſtate, and 
great dignity of ſteward of England gave him: this rendered him odious to the com- 
mon people; and the narrowneſs of his underſtanding, the weakneſs of his conduct, 
his want of courage, infamous and promiſcuous lewdneſs, and continual debauches 
cauſed him to be generally deſpiſed. No hiſtorian hath preſerved the memory of 
any one great or honourable action that he did, however fond ſome of them appear of 
gloſſing over the turbulent, ſeditious, and treaſonable part of his publick behaviour: 
nor is there any one virtue or good quality aſcribed to him, but what was the effect of 
his vices, and calculated to promote his iniquitous deſigns of ſubverting the conſtitution 
of his country. The ſum thereof conſiſted in alms, in courting the monks and friers, 
and obliging the clergy by getting the Articuli ſuper cartas, for eſtabliſhing their pri. 
vileges and juriſdiction in certain points, paſſed in the parliament held the laſt year at 
Lincoln. This recommended him to the Religious; who eſpouſed his party on all 
occaſions : but he ſtill wanted to be popular, and there was no way for a man of his cha- 
racter, life, and converſation, to be fo, but by impoſing on the credulity of the Engl 
with idle ſenſeleſs ſtories, which they are too apt to ſwallow without examination, 
There was one exceeding uſeful to him in this reſpe& * : it was given out, that a cer- 
tain knight, whoſe name no writer pretends to tell, had been ſeized near Pontefract 
with letters under the privy ſeal, and a blank paper under the great ſeal, going to Scnt- 


patched ;- who keeping the letters, had cauſed him to be drawn and hanged, This 
ſtory was framed, as well to diſculpate the carl from the imputation of a confederacy 
with Rovert, as to throw a vile aſperſion on the king and his miniſters, as if they had 
been embarked in meaſures with their greateſt enemy; upon whoſe friendſhip and 
aſſiſtance Lancaſter depended for ſupport in all his rebellious proceedings. 

UPon the earl's refuſal to come to parliament 3, the king had a mind to puniſh his 
contumacy: but as it was not eaſy to ſeize a perſon, who had a numerous following, 
a ſtrong faction, and the whole power of Scotland to ſupport him, he was perſuaded 
not to proceed to ſuch an extremity, but to treat rather for an accommodation, The 
earl of Lancaſter was in no ſuch diſpoſition, nor did he care to proceed in a legal 
way for redreſs, in any ſubject, he pretended, of complaint ; his cauſe perhaps was too 
bad to be truſted to any judge but himſelf: and notwithſtanding all the endeavours of 
mediators, and the king's aſſurances of his readineſs to do him juſtice, he raiſed an 
army, beſieged, took +, and detained earl Warenne's caſtles in York/hire, and committed 
other diſorders in that county. He did not ſcruple turning his armes againſt the 
crown itſelf; ſeizing the royal caſtle of Knareſborough, and that of Alveton or Alton in 
Staffordſhire ; which laſt was in the king's hands, by reaſon of the minority of the 
heir of Theobald de Verdon lately deceaſed. -The king demanded his caſtles : but the 
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uch uſed to flight his orders, did not care to comply. It muſt be obſerved, Enwazn it 
2 this = done after the earl of Pembroke, with the other mediators, had made an — Y 


agreement with Lancaſter for coming to a full Parliament, ſummoned to meet at Lin- 
ln on the next * Fanuary 27, for the remedying of all diſorders: and the king had 
:Jued writs of ſafe-conduct and protection for him, his followers or adherents, and 
their lands, from September 20, to the day of its meeting; empowering the earls of 
Pembroke and Hereford to give them redreſs, in caſe of any infraction, The king had 
gone to Jork in September, to take meaſures, either for diſcovering and puniſhing the 
robbers that had plundered the cardinals, or for oppoling the Scots; and was there, 
when this agreement was made: but the earl ſo little minded it, that getting all his 
adherents about him at Pontefra# caſtle, he ſeized the bridges, beſet the roads, and 
ſuffered none to go to the king with horſes or armes; pretending, that in right of his 
being ſteward of England, it was his buſineſs to provide for the ſervice of the realm, 
and the king could not take armes againſt any enemy, without his knowledge. Ed- 
ward knew not what to do in this fituation of affairs: and being diſabled to do any 
thing againſt the Scots, returned to London. In his way thither, he was to paſs in fight 
of Pontefraft; and to ſecure himſelf againſt any ſudden attempt from the earl of 
Lancaſter and his forces, ordered his retinue to go armed, ready to repulſe an enemy : 
but the carl of Pembroke difſuaded him from it, leſt it might offend, and raiſe the 
jealouſy of, that turbulent nobleman, 
Tux earl of Lancaſter had reſolved never to go near the king, without an armed 
force for his ſecurity : and it was apprehended, that his coming in that manner to the 
parliament of Lincoln might occaſion ſome unhappy diſturbance. To prevent any 
thing of that nature, it was thought proper to ſettle all matters beforehand by a treaty 
with the earl: and the parliament being put off to the firſt Sunday in Lent ?, to a 
month after Eaſter, to Trinity Monday, and at laſt to the month of Fuly, was then 
held at Northampton. The great difficulty, which drew the treaty out into length, 
was the article for obſerving the ſo often mentioned ordinances : but the earl being 
advanced with 18,000 men to Leiceſter, and obſtinately inſiſting on it, Edward was 
forced by the neceſſity of his affairs to comply. There happened at this time an odd 
adventure, which ſhewed how low he ſtood in the eſteem of his ſubjects; for other- 
wiſe it is inconceiveable, that an impoſtor 3, by whomſoever encouraged, ſhould (if in 
his ſenſes) dare to lay claim to the crown by hereditary right, as the true ſon of the late 
king; pretending, that he had been ſtolen away, whilſt he was at nurſe, and Edward 
ſubſtituted in his ſtead. No body indeed minded him, and the man perhaps was 
diſtracted: but making this declaration at Oxford, he was by the chancellor of the 
univerſity impriſoned in Bocardo; and, when removed from that priſon to Northamp- 
ton, perſiſted fo in his wild conceit, without offering to produce any reaſons or evi- 
dence for it, that he was tried, condemned, and executed. The Scots had, on Mialent 
Sunday, April 2, taken the town of Berwick, by the treachery of Peter de Spalding the 
governor, and put many of the garriſon and Engliſh inhabitants to the ſword : the caſtle 
held out ſome time; but was at laſt obliged to ſurrender. Robert had fince ſent 
parties to ravage the north of England as far as Yorkſhire: and laid ſiege in form to 
the caſtle of Norham, which could not hold out longer than Michaelmas. In theſe 
circumſtances, the king was prevailed upon to accept the terms which his + commiſ- 
honers had ſettled with the earl of Lancaſters; and to conſent that «eight biſhops 5, 
four earls, and as many barons ſhould be appointed for his ſtanding council; two 
' Rymer, iii. 668, 696. * 1b. 696, 712. s Rymer, ili. 722. 5 
3 Trivet, Contin. M. Mm. Contin. Monach. * The Biſhops were Norwich, Chiche/ter, Ey, 
Ma = Sarum, S. Davids, Carlifle, Hereford, and Wor- 
I beſe were the archbiſhop of Dublin, the biſhops ce/ter ; the earls were Pembroke, Richmond, Here- 
of Ely, Norwich, and Chichefter, the earls of Pem- ford, and Arundel; the barons, Hugh de Courtenay, 
broke and Arundel, Roger de Mortimer, J. Somery, Rager de Mortimer, John de Segrave, and John de 
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_ Epwarpll. « of the firſt order, and one of each of the others, to attend at court quarterly in the; 
— M2.” . : : err 
8 ce turns, with a baron or banneret to be named by the carl; and the king, in the inter. 

e vals of parliament, to do no act without their advice.” The earl was to have a 
; full pardon for himſelf and his adherents, for all breaches of peace and felonies: and 
was on his part to releaſe and acquit all treſpaſſes done to his perſon; with a favin 
however of all ſuits and actions he had againſt earl Marenne. The king upon this 
agreement had an interview with the earl of Lancaſter at Hathern near Loughborous| 
in Leiceſterſhire : and the articles (for the performance whereof ſeveral biſhops, = 
and great men, undertook to anſwer) being ſigned on Auguſt , were aftcrwards "Fly 
firmed in parliament", The earls of Lancaſier and Marenue were ſoon after recon. 
ciled by the exchange of ſome lands between them: and Hugh D'Efpenſer the ede. 
retiring from court, the king was left entirely in the hands of the barons; who now 
turned out his miniſters, judges, and officers, as they ſaw fit, and ordered all the affairs 

of the kingdom. 

War with the THe king was very intent on an expedition againſt the Scots: and as ſoon as the 

_ agreement with the earl of Lancaſter was finiſhed, went to 7br&; where a patla- 
ment 3 was held on Ocfober 20, and a pardon paſſed to him and his adherents accom. 
panied with another; which, at the earl's requeſt, was granted to 100 northern men, 
outlawed for various enormities. He there heard of the great defeat given to the 
Scots, on Saturday the 14 of that month#, about two leagues from Dundalk in 
Treland, by Fohn lord Bermingham, Sir Richard Tuit, and other Engliſb knights ſettled 
in that kingdom; Edward de Brus being ſlain, with Philip de Moubray, Walter 6 
Soules, and other Scotch noblemen. Twenty- nine bannerets, 5oo knights, and almoſt 
all the forces which had come over from Scotland, are ſaid to have fallen in this action; 
which put an end to the T war, and was the more ſeaſonable, becauſe Robert 4 
Brus was either going over in perſon, or ſending ſuccours to his brother, at the very 
time it happened, The king was deſirous to improve his good fortune, by marching 
to the borders of Scotland: and had for that purpoſe got a large body of foot from 
London 5, and other towns, as well as a fleet of ſhips from Yarmouth, and other ports, 
to ſupply his army with proviſions in a waſted country. But the barons, who had now 
the direction of his conduct, did not care to make a campaign fo late in the year: nor 
would the clergy grant him any ſupply without a papal licence ; which Adam de Muri- 
mouth was ſent to procure, All that he could do, was, to paſs the winter in thoſe parts, 
to animate the country by his preſence, and order forces to be in readineſs, on the firſt 
notice, to oppoſe the Scots incurſions. 

Tur earl of Lancaſter and his faction had, for ſeveral years, prevented any effectual 
meaſures being taken, either to guard the frontiers of England, or to invade Scotland; 
they were then ſtruggling for power: but having now got it into their hands, they 
could not but make a ſhew of doing ſomething againſt Robert de Brus, leſt all the 
world ſhould deem them his confederates. A parliament meeting at ork a month 
after Eaſter, the nobility and gentry granted an e:gh/eenth of their revenues é, as the 
cities and buroughs did a 7we/fth of their goods: the clergy likewiſe in convocation 
about the ſame, agreed to a Zenth, in conſequence of the pope's permiſſion. They 
were deſired to advance it by the middle of Auguſt, and in the mean time, the foreign 
merchants, reſiding in Londonꝰ, were convened, on May 1, at the Black Fryers, tor a 
ſupply of ready money towards the charge of the expedition propoſed. June 100 was 
fixed for the rendezvous of the army: and all the military vaſſals of the crown were 

ſummoned to be, by that day, at Newcaſtle. The earls of Lancaſter, Marenne, Pem- 
broke, Arundel, Hereford, with the coheirs of the late earl of Glauceſter, and a great 
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was very numerous. The king, putting himſelf at their head, advanced in July to- 
wards Berwick; and encompaſſed the place by land: whilſt a fleet of the Cinque 
Ports blocked it up by ſea, thus hindering its being ſupplied with any ſuccours or pro- 
viſions; Whilſt he was employed in this ſiege, the queen reſided in a village near 
York, in great ſecurity, as being Ioo miles diſtant from the enemy, ho were ſuppoſed 
too much taken up in the defence of their own country, to ſpare any troops for an en- 
terprize ſo far within England. A plot however was formed for ſurprizing her, and 
carrying her off to Scotland: the carl of Lancaſter was thought to be the contriver of 
the defign ; and the lord Douglas being charged with its execution, marched at the 
head of 10,000 choice hardy Scots, inured to fatigues, with great ſecreſy, towards the 
village. His attempt would probably have ſucceeded, but for an unexpected accident : 
one of his ſpies was ſeized at 7374, and ſeeing: himſclf going to be put to tortures, 
offered, if he might be pardoned, to confeſs the whole affair. It ſeemed at firſt to the 
archbiſhop of York and the biſhop of E/y, the king's chancellor, who examined him, 


ſo improbable, that they gave little credit to the man's account ; till he had marked the 


day deſigned for the enterprize, with the places where the Scots were to lurk concealed 
in their march, and diſcovered other particulars with ſuch an aſſurance, that he ſtaked 
his life upon their being verified by the event. Alarmed at laſt with the queen's dan- 
ger, they went with their retinues, and all the force which the city and neighbourhood 
could raiſe on the ſudden, to the village, and brought off the queen to York; from 


- whence, for her greater ſafety, ſhe removed to Notingbam. 


Tux archbiſhop getting together a great number of his clergy and country people, 
without any officers to command, and all of them unexperienced and unfit for war, 
marched ſilently out of York, on September 20, the day that the ſpy had fixed for the 
Scots being at Mitton on the Swale, in hopes of ſurprizing them: but they had intelli- 
gence of his march, and ſeeing the Eng/i/h advance in diſorder, ſet fire to a magazine 
of hay, to blind them by the ſmoke, and hinder them from diſcovering their order and 
numbers. The Scots were all veteran ſoldiers: and eaſily put the raw, undiſciplined 
multitude to flight, with little loſs on their own fide, but with great ſlaughter of the 
Engliſh, who are ſaid to have loſt 3000 of their number, either by the ſword, or in 
the river, beſides ſuch as were taken priſoners. Dorglas, vexed at his diſappointment 
in the main point he had in view, made what haſte he could back : and though the 
king ſent forces two different ways to intercept his retreat, he got ſafe by another into 
Scotland. Edward not long after raiſed the ſiege of Berwick: and the Scots ſending 
commiſſioners in December to Newcaſtle, a truce was concluded for two years from 
the next Chri/imas. The raiting of that ſiege gave a general diſcontent to the Engl:/h 
nation ; the place had been at firſt attacked ſo warmly, that every body expected it 
would be ſoon yielded or taken by force: but (as Walſingbam relates) the king chan- 
cing to ſay, he would in that caſe make Hugh le Deſpenſer governor of the caſtle, 
and Roger Damory of the town, ſeveral barons were ſo diſpleaſed at it, that they abated 
of their efforts, and the earl of Lancaſter, with many others, went away, carrying off 
his forces; which was the reaſon of the town's not being taken, and made every body 
call him a traytor. The monk of Malmeſbury 3 agrees, that Berwick would have been 
taken, if it had not been for Robert de Brus's friends in the Engliſh army; particularly 
the earl of Lancaſter : and ſays, that this earl was charged as well with the raiſing of 
the ſiege, as with the attempt of the Scots to ſurprize the queen, and their getting 
back ſafe into their own country; and that this charge was ſupported by abundance of 
paſſages and arguments, which became the publick talk of the world, and loaded him, 
" Monac, Malmeſ. Amal. Trokelow, 3p. 194. | 
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number of barons, were in the expedition: ſo that the army was very ſtrong in horſe, ED WAND II. 

and the king allowing all the common ſoldiers to keep to their own uſe * whatever |,” ,, 

booty, to the amount of 100 l. a man, they cculd take from the enemy, the infantry 
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Epwarpll. and his followers, with an indelible infamy. He adds to this charge, that the ear 
— Y 'Y received 40,0007. from Robert de Brus: that during the ſiege, whenever a general af. 
fault was given to the place, none of his followers ever joined in it; and that there 
was no room to doubt of his treachery. The carl, knowing what a load of reproach 
he ſuffered in the opinion of the publick, came to the king ; oftering to vindicate him. 
ſelf againſt any accuſer that ſhould dare to appear: but as the circumſtances of affairs 
then ſtood, this was no better a proof of his innocence, than the champron's challenge 
at a coronation, is of the juſtice of a prince's title, 

Tux truce with Scotland was, by ſome of the Engliſb nobility, looked upon as a 
ſtep that impaired the rights and dignity of the crown: but after the long experience 
which the king had of the obſtructions, conſtantly given to all his meaſures for 
poſing the Scots, and the late proofs of the perfidiouſneſs of the earl of Lancaſter and 
his adherents, he had no other way of ſaving the northern counties from defolation, 
He had always taken care to plant guards on the frontiers during the winter ſeaſon, 
when the Scots generally made their incurſions : but the people of thoſe parts had (uf. 
fered more from the continual exactions and rapine of the ſoldiers thus appointed for 
their defence, than they had ever done, either from the contributions ſometimes riiſcg 
upon them, or the occaſional depredations made, by the enemy. He was likewiſe 
obliged to go abroad after Eaſter, at a time when campaigns were uſually opened: and 
his journey was incompatible with an expedition into Scotland. It was proper for him 
to ſettle the affairs of his realm before he went; and with this view he convened a 
parliament, in January, at York : but nothing appears to have been done in it, through 
the earl of Lancaſter's abſence; who, in contempt of repeated ſummons, refuſed tg 
attend. The king had done no homage to the crown of France, ſince the death of 
Philip le Bel; Louis Hutin having allowed his excuſes for not coming over: but Phil 
Long having ſummoned him *, and ſent a ſafe- conduct for his paſſage, Edward 
leaving Amer earl of Pembroke guardian of his realm, failed, on Thurſday, June I9, 
to France, and did homage for the dutchy of Guienne and the county of Pontbieu. 
Returning thence, on 3 Tueſday, Fuly 22, to Dover, he ſoon called a parliament to 
meet, on Ofober 6, at We/lminſter, where all the great men attended, except the earl 
of Lancaſter ; who ſending Nicholas de Segrave, and others as his proxies, made an ex- 
cuſe for his own abſence. The ſeſſion laſted till Martinmas and an ordinance + was 
made in it for putting a ſtop to thoſe diſorders which were daily committed in the 
weſtern counties and other parts, by lawleſs perſons, preſuming on the weakneſs of the 
adminiſtration, to the diſturbance of the publick peace, and the obſtruction of juſtice, 
The leſſer people, in imitation of the greater, had entered into unlawful confederacies 
and affociations to the terror of others; hindering jurors from coming to aſfizes, and 
the injured from ſuing in courts of law for redreſs ; extorting by force and terror what 
verdicts they pleaſed ; robbing parks, burning houſes, plundering goods, murdering per- 
ſons, and perpetrating other enormities; which, care was now taken to prevent, by 
bringing the malefactors, and ſuch as harboured them, to publick juſtice, There was 
another reſolution taken in this parliament, which much better deſerves notice. The 
Flemings had for ſome years paſt ſupplied the Scots with armes and proviſions, not- 
withſtanding all the king's inſtances and remonſtrances againſt that practice: they had 
likewiſe committed depredations at fea upon the Exgliſb; and all the treaties, ſet on 
foot for adjuſting the ſatisfaction to be made the ſufferers for their loſſes, had hitherto 
proved fruitleſs. It was refolved, on this occaſion, by the prelates, earls, barons, and 
the reſt of the nobility of the realm, 1. That the king of England was lord of the 
« Britiſh ſeas; 2. That all goods taken in thoſe ſeas from the Engliſh were to be re- 
« puted as taken within the realm, and ought to be enquired of by the king's juſtices; 
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« and the ſuits about ſuch depredations to be determined according to law and reaſon, Lean 


« and 3. That all ſhips and perſons preſent at ſuch depredations, and knowingly re- 
« ceiving the prize-goods, either in whole or in part, were to be charged with the ſame, 
« and puniſhed.” 0 fi. $ 

ux mob of London had been lately guilty of ſeveral enormities; they had mur- 
dered a Lombard, and broke out into frequent riots; great complaints had been made 
of the inequality of aſſeſſments to talliages, and of other abuſes; quarrels had enſued 
| between the mayor and aldermen, and the commonalty of the city, and ſeveral of the 
officers and magiſtrates were charged with various miſdemeanours and acts of cor- 
ruption. Juſtices had fat at Guild. ball to enquire into the miſdemeanours of the 
bailiffs, who were found guilty and condemned; the guardian of the realm had ſum- 
moned the mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city before him in the chapter- 
houſe of S. Paul's, and obliged them to make up their differences *; yet freſh diſorders 
happening after the king's return from France, and aſſociations of a dangerous nature 
being formed by the citizens, a court was held, on January 14, at the Tower, by ſome 
juſtices itinerant, empowered to enquire into the facts, and to puniſh the guilty. In 
conſequence thereof, the mayoralty of the city was ſeized into the hands of the crown, 
and Robert de Kendal was appointed guardian thereof: but the king ſoon reſtored their 
liberties, and Hamon de Chigwell was choſen mayor. This affair however cauſed a 

eat deal of ill blood among the citizens; who, on ſome pretence or other, imagined 
their liberties had been infringed by their being called before a court held in the Tower, 
though it had been frequently done in former reigns: and imputing it to the miniſters, 
conceived a furious hatred againſt the two D'Eſpenſers ; which they ſhewed afterwards, 
when a favourable opportunity was offered them of contributing to their ruin. 

IT is very unhappy for a nation, when a king, out of weakneſs, indolence, or fond- 
neſs for his pleaſures, leaves the adminiſtration of all affairs to his miniſters; who 
thinking themſelves ſafe from his inſpection, and free from all control], are too apt to 


abuſe their unlimited power, to gratify their own paſſions, without any regard to their 
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maſter's intereſt, or the good of his people. Edward was ſure to be governed, into 


whatever hands he fell; and who ſhould have the government of him, was the point 
in diſpute between the earl of Lancaſter and the two D'Eſbenſers: it was of no con- 


ſequence to the people, which of the parties carried their point; they being ſure to 
ſuffer under both, though their complaints and reſentments were always levelled at the 


miniſters in poſſeſſion. Such were the two D'Eſpenſers deemed, and for that reaſon 
were both the objects of a general odium; though T. de la More repreſents the father, 
as a man of great integrity, brave in war, and wiſe in counſel : and had not the relation 
of a father, and an exceſſive fondneſs for his ſon, given occaſion to his being involved 
in the ſame charge with him, his conduct would otherwiſe have been unexception- 


able. Hugh the ſon had been, by the earl of Lancaſter and his faction in the parlia- 
ment of York, planted about the king, in the poſt of chamberlain of the houſhold ; 
which afforded him an opportunity of ingratiating himſelf with his maſter by flat- 
tery and obſequiouſneſs, and gave him power of denying acceſs to others. He made 
uſe of theſe advantages, to gain as great an aſcendant over the king, as Gavaſton had 


done formerly, as if Edward was fated to give up his heart only to men of their cha- 


racter; they being both very handſome in their perſons, equally proud, haughty, am- 
bitious, rapacious, and debauched; though in the point of avarice Hugh ſeems to have 
been the more inſatiable. He had married Eleanor, the eldeſt ſiſter, and one of the 


coheireſſes of Gilbert de Clare late earl of Glouceſter; and for her ſhare of his lands 3, 
had almoſt all Glamorganſbire: but, too greedy to be ſatisfied with ſo great an extent 
of territory, he laid out all manner of ways to enlarge it, by encroaching on the ſhares 
of his lady's two ſiſters, and by graſping at all lands that lay in the neighbourhood. 
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Thus getting by an artifice admittance into the caſtle of Newpor?, belonging to Hugh 
de Audeley, in right of his wife Margaret de Clare, ſecond fiſter to Gilbert, he kept it 
to his own uſe ; getting, perhaps by terror, a conveyance from Hugb to confirm his pol. 


ſeſſion :: and taking a ſtrong fancy to ſome caſtles which the king's bounty had lately 


beſtowed on Roger de Mortimer, he got the grants reſumed. 

W. pz Bu AoE lord of Gower, in the marches of Wales (as Walſingham ſays) was 
a profuſe man: and propoſing to ſel] that eſtate, which had deſcended to him by in- 
heritance, with the ſame royal juriſdiction, liberties, and privileges, as the earls of Gly. 
ceſter enjoyed in Glamorgan, had agreed for it, firſt with the earl of Hereford, then 
with the two Rogers de Mortimer, who knew nothing of the former agreement, and 
at laſt with the younger Hugh le D'Efpenſer, who had this advantage over the others 
that he made the purchaſe, with the king's licence, and was ſupported by the royal * 
thority. But that author ſeems to be miſtaken in this account, as he certainly is, in 
ſpeaking of J. de Moubray's wife, as the onely daughter of V. de Braoſe, The 
monk of Malmeſbury's relation is much more exact: and perfectly agreeable to original 
deeds, preſerved to the time of Sir V. Dugdale *, with which the other's is inconſiſtent. 
William had two daughters, the eldeſt Aliva wife to Jobn de Moubray; the younger 
Jane married to James de Bobum of Midburſt; for whom the eſtate of Bramber hy 
very convenient, as that of Gower did for Moubray. William accordingly, by a ſpe- 
cial deed, ** granted the honour and land of Gower to John de Moubray and Alina, 
« and to the heirs of their two bodies lawfully begotten, with remainder to Humphrey 
© de Bobun earl of Hereford and his heirs.” In virtue of this grant, Moubr ay entered 
upon the land, without any licence from the king, of whom it was held in Capite: 
and this ſerved young D'Efpenſer (who wanted to get into his hands a tract of country 
adjoining to his own) for a pretence to ſue him, in order to procure a ſentence, adjudging 
it to be forfeited. Jabn and the earl of Hereford, both intereſted in the ſettlement, 
alledged, that the entry was made according to the cuſtoms of the marches; and 
D'Eſpenſer maintained it to be a prerogative of the crown, that none might enter upon 
any fief held of the king in capite without his licence, or, if he attempted to do ſo, 
his fief was by law forfeited ; and that the crown had always enjoyed this prerogative 
as well in Wales as in England. It is certain that the earls of Ghoucefter, and all the 
great lords of the Welſh marches, had ever received from the kings of England livery of 
their lands, before they had ſeiſin thereof, and of conſequence royal licences were neceſ- 
fary in caſes of alienation ; though thoſe lords granted the like to their vaſſals that held 
under them: but it is very probable that thoſe potent noblemen had, in weak reigns 
and in troubleſome times, entered upon lands, and alienated them in an irregular man- 
ner, and hence took occaſion to pretend it was the cuſtom of the marches. D'Eſpen- 
ſer lighted the pretence: and went fo far as to infinuate, that the lords, in alledging 
it, had been guilty of an offence little inferior to high treaſon. 

IT was the common cauſe of the lords of the marches, to ſtand up in defence of 
what they imagined to be their privileges, or had aſſumed as ſuch; and poſe the 
meaſures of Hugh le D'Efpenſer, whoſe rapacious temper ſeemed to ti aten all their 
poſſeſſions. Hugh de Audeley wanted to recover his caſtle ewport ; Roger 
D' Amory, who had married Elizabeth, the third fiſter and cMireſs of the late carl 


of Glouceſter, had either ſuffered, or had reaſon to fear, a like injuſtice: Roger de Mor- 


timer of Chirke, and his nephew Roger of Wigmore, reſented the loſs of their caſtles ; | 
as John de Maubray and the earl of Hereford did the attempt for ſeizing of the land of 
Gower, which had been ſettled upon them : Roger de Clifford (whoſe mother Maude 
had been by D'Eſpenſer's intereſt defeated of her claim to her nephew T. de Clare“ 
eſtate) with theſe and other barons of the marches, entered into their quarrel. They 
had no remedy in a legal way for any of their complaints; and reſolving to make uſe of 
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force to wreak their revenge upon Hugh, they applied to the earl of Lancaſter for Eowaroll: 


his aſſiſtance, which he readily promiſed. Thus encouraged, they began in Fanu- 1 D. 71 " 


ary to treat with other noblemen, and (in contempt of the king's prohibition to hold 
ſeditious conventicles * and meetings) to ſtrengthen their party and concert meaſures 
for the execution of their deſigns. Theſe growing ripe by the firſt week in March, 
they had recourſe to armes : and raiſing forces, ſent the king word, that © he ſhould 
« either diſmiſs Hugh D'Eſpen/er or put him in ſafe cuſtody, tha the might be forth- 
« coming toanſwer the accuſations againſt him, or in failure thereof they would re- 
« nounce their homage and fealty, and take revenge upon Hugh by their own autho- 
« rity.” This menace made the king go about the middle of that month to Glouceſter 
(where he ſummoned in vain the malecontent lords to attend him2) and from thence 
to Briſtol ; in order to provide for the defence of thoſe parts, and to break the con- 
federacy : but unable to do more than the taking of S. Briavel's caſtle from Roger 
Damory, and ordering Hugh Audeley's lands to be confiſcated, he returned at the 
latter end of April towards London. He was ſcarce got to Waling ford in his way 
© thither, when the malecontent barons, on May 6, began hoſtilities with the ſiege 
of Newport-Caftle ; which they eaſily took, and delivered to Hugh Audeley : nor 
had they any difficulty in reducing the reſt of Hugh D' Eſpenſer's caſtles, This ſuc- 
ceſs was not owing ſo much to the ſtrength of their forces, which conſiſted of 800 


gens-d'armes, 500 light horſe, and 10,000 foot, as to the averſion that the Jel/b had 
to be under Hugh's dominion. Hence it was, that the garriſons made no defence: 


and though the people of the country got together to the number of 30,000, it was 
not to reſiſt, but make an accommodation with, the barons. Thus, none oppoſing 
their attempts, they made a terrible devaſtation of all his demeſnes in Glamorgan, 
and of his other lands in the marches; killing and impriſoning his ſervants, burn- 
ing, defacing, and deſtroying his houſes and caſtles, carrying off the goods found 
therein to a very great value : and, making afterwards ſuch havock on his ma- 
nors in ſome of the weſtern counties, that 20,000/, would not make up the damage 
he ſuſtained, | | | Fo 
Wren the king had advice of theſe ravages and rebellious proceedings, ſome of 
his council propoſed to treat the caſtles and lands of the barons in the ſame man- 
ner ; but as this muſt have inflamed matters, and occaſioned a bloody war, it was 
thought more proper to ifſue out a proclamation, for putting a ſtop to ſuch hoſtile 
meaſures, and calling a parliament to meet on Fuly 15, at Weſtminſter ; that all 
complaints might be heard, and juſtice done to the injured in a legal method. The 
chief of the inſurgents repaired in the mean time to Sherburn in Yorkſhire ; where, 
on 3 Sunday June 28, they entered into a ſtrict aſſociation with the earl of Lancaſter 
and his partiſans ; putting their ſeals 4 to an inſtrument, declaring their reſolution 
to exert the utmoſt of their power in the proſecution of the two D'Eſpenſers, till 
they were either delivered into their hands or ſent into exile. The lords of the 
marches had no exceptions to Hugh D'E/penſer the elder : but the earl of Lancaſter 
having long bore him a mortal hatred, and thinking it a fit opportunity to ruine 
him, would needshave him. involved with his ſon in the ſame proſecution ; and the 
others complied with him in that particular, From this time the father (to whom 


' Rymer, iii. 868, 891. * Ryley, 564. Swinnington, W, de me, Marmaduc de Twenge, 

3 Clauf. 14. E. II. m. 5. d. + Theſe were Richard Malis, Robert. Pierpent, Ralf Dacre, 
the earl of | Hereford, the two Mortimers, Hugh _ Edm. Deincourt, Tho. Willoughby, WW. de Pen- 
de Audeley, father and ſon, Roger Damory, John nington, Ralf de Nevile, Giles de Trompyton, J. 
de Moubray, Maurice de Berkeley, Roger de Clif= de Beker, Adam de Hodelefton, "Mith. de Have- 
Jord, Henry de Hes, J. Giffard of Brimmesfeld, rington, Adam de Haveringham, IV, Truſol, 
The, Mauduit, Gilbert Talbat, and other lords of Rob. de Rigate, Rob. de Richer, J. de Breke- 
the marches, There ſigned with the earl of worth, J. de Clifford, H. de Bra s Nic. de 
Lancaſter, the earl of Angus, Sir Rob. de Holande, Langeferd, Tho, Mypcher, J. de Cliff, Tho. de 
Pulk L Eftrange, Stephen de Segrave, M. le La- Longuevillers, Edm. de Nevil, and Goſſelin Dein-, 
imer, J. Devery, J. de Harrington, Adam de ville. | 
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nothing ſeems objected, but a rigour in the exerciſe of his office of juſtice of the fo. 
reſts) was always joined with the ſon in all the invectives, rumours, and falſh 
which the barons publiſhed and ſpread with great diligence, to inflame the nation 
and engage the populace in their meaſures. Theſe all tended to force and yio. 
lence, fince law and equity would not ſerve their purpoſe: and advancing with , 
great army towards London, they plundered and deſtroyed the elder Hugh's houſes, 
with ſixty- three of his manors, broke his parks, carried off his ſtock and goods, 
doing him miſchief to the value of above 45,000). and living all the way upon free 
quarter *, to the great oppreſſion of the poorer people. Theſe were ſtrange excel. 
ſes for men to be guilty of, that pretended to ſtand up for juſtice, and to have no. 
thing in their view but the honour of God, the ſervice of the king, and the benefit 
of the nation. From St. Albans, where they reſted three days, they ſent their de- 
mands to the king, inſiſting on, the baniſhment of the two D'Eſpenſers, and an in- 
demnity for themſelves. Edward's anſwer was, That Hugh the father was beyond 
« ſea, employed in his ſervice, and Hugh the ſon was alſo doing his duty at ſea, in 
« ovarding the Cinque Ports; that they could not, conſiſtently either with juſtice 
te or reaſon, be baniſhed, without anſwering for themſelves ; which they were 
« ready to do, if charged with the breach of any law or ſtatute ; and that his coro- 
« nation oath reſtrained him from pardoning rebels and diſturbers of the peace of 


e the kingdom.“ 


Tu barons, upon the receipt of this anſwer, marched to London; and took up 
their quarters in the ſuburbs, about Clerkenwell and Holborn : where they ſpent a 
fortnight, either in treating with the king, or in conſulting among themſelv 
about drawing up articles againſt the two D*Eſpenſers. The firſt of theſe (claſhing 
in appearance with their charge againſt thoſe miniſters, for aſſuming an abſolute 


power over the king) related to © an attempt of the younger D'Eſpenſer, for draw- 
« ing Jobn de Giffard and Richard de Grey, two of the rebel barons, into a confe- 


« deracy, to force the king to do what he pleaſed ; on which occaſion he is ſaid to 
« haye maintained, that homage and allegiance were due to him rather on account 
« of the crown than of his perſon ; the putting of Lewellin to death for his rebel- 
« lion, after he had ſubmitted at diſcretion ; the getting of the wardſhip of Guy 
« earl of Warwick's heir; the not allowing any to ſpeak to the king, but in their 
« preſence ; the turning out of good miniſters and officers, to make way for their 
« own creatures; the king's making diſagreeable anſwers to ſuitors ; his going into 
« Glouceſterſhire ; his ſeizing Hugh Audeley the ſon's lands; the proſecution of 
te Jobn de Moubray for the forfeiture of the land of Gower ; and the king's not al- 
« lowing the barons to reſume the lands which their anceſtors had given to the Tem- 

« plars, were all charged upon the two D'Efpenſers, as done by their advice; and 
make the ſum of their accuſation. 'The parliament, *which had been ſum- 
moned to attend in a due and peaceable manner, was ſitting all this while at Ve- 
minſter, and none of them had as yet been there: but having agreed upon the articles, 
and drawn up a ſentence of baniſhment againſt the two miniſters, they removed 
thither with their forces. The ſentence ran in the name of the peers, earls, and ba- 


rons; and adjudged both the D'Eſpenſers to a forfeiture of their eſtates, and a per- 


petual exile abroad, unleſs recalled by the common aſſent of the king, prelates, and 


lords in parliament. It was read in the preſence2 of the king and the nobility ; no- 
body daring to ſpeak a word againſt it, when Weftminfter-ball was filled with forces 
ready to ſeize the oppolſers, even the king himſelf : and then the barons owning that 
what they had done was illegal, defired a pardon for their own ſecurity ; which 
was granted, on Auguft 19, in the fulleſt manner, for all murders, depredations, 
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treaſons, and offences 'whatſoever, committed by them from the firſt of March to 
th t day and had the ſanction of parliament. The barons after this returned to 
their homes, but ſtill kept themſelves on their guard: the D' Eſpenſers, being declar- 
4 enemies of the kingdom, if ſeen in it after Auguſt 29, continued, the elder 

brad the younger at ſea, with ſome ſhips of the Cinque Ports, hovering off the 
the coaſts, and taking ſeveral rich prizes of merchant veſſels, particularly Genoeſe. 

Tux king could not but reſent the violence put upon him in theſe proceedings : he 
found his royalty precarious, and at the mercy of the barons 3 who having been 
habituated by a practice for many years to carry all their points by force, would 
{carce ever treat him in another manner. He had not digeſted this intolerable affront, 
when all his reſentments were inflamed by a freſh inſult on his royal dignity ; which 
ſhewed him, how low he was ſunk in the opinion of his ſubjects, and how ready 
every little officer was to brave his authority. The queen, going-on 2 October 13 
to Canterbury for devotion, was to paſs by the caſtle of Ledes, of which Bartholomew 
de Badleſmere had been made governor 3 about three years before : ſome writers ſay, 
he had afterwards acquired the property thereof from the king, in exchange for 
other lands; though nothing of this kind appears on record. When he joined the ba- 
rons, he had put his wife and children, with a great part of his treaſure, in it as a 
place of ſecurity : and when the queen ſent her marſhals to provide neceſſaries for 
her lodging there a night with her family, the lady Badle/mere refuſed to admit 
them; telling them, They might provide for their miſtreſs in ſome other place, 
« for without an order or letter from her lord, ſhe would not let the queen or any 
« body elſe into the caſtle,” This ſaucy meſſage was the more ſurprizing to her 
majeſty, becauſe ſhe had always interpoſed her good offices in favour of the barons, 
and in perſuading the king to an accommodation: ſhe came in perſon to the caſtle, 
but was abſolutely denied entrance ; and fix 4 of her attendants being killed by the 
garriſon, ſhe was forced to ſeek another lodging. The queen, incenſed at this af- 
front, complained to the king, inciting him to vigorous meaſures, for the repara- 
tion of her honour and the vindication of his own authority ; to which he was ſuſh- 
ciently diſpoſed, He had loaded the lord Badleſmere with honours ; and had late- 
ly, at the expence of his own prerogative, got the pope to provide his nephew, Hen- 
ry de Burgherſh 5, though under the canonical age of thirty, to the ſee of Lincoln; 
he had given Badleſmere himſelf the government of Bri/tol-Caftle, and made him 
ſteward of his houſhold ; he had ſhewn him another mark of his confidence, in 
ſending him to treat with the earl of Lancaſter and his faction at Sherburn ; yet, 
in deſpight of theſe obligations, truſts and employments, he had turned traytor, he 
had baſely betrayed his prince's intereſts at that treaty, -and had openly joined with 
the barons in their rebellion. His crimes were ſo ſingularly heinous, that, beſides 
the general indemnity, a particular pardon 5, in unuſual terms, had been paſſed for 
him, on Auguſt 20, before the barons ſeparated with their forces: the return he 
made for that act of grace was, to involve himſelf in new acts of ingratitude and 
treaſon on the firſt occaſion, | 

Tur king could not let ſuch an inſolence paſs unpuniſhed, without the ruin of 
his authority, and expoſing his perſon to the utmoſt contempt : he raiſed an army 
of ſeveral thouſand men, Londoners and others; and marching to Ledes, was denied 
entrance into the caſtle ; which was well fortified and able to hold ont a long ſiege, 
had it been ſufficiently ſupplied with proviſions. The barons of the Welſh marches 
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The king be- 
ſieges the 
caſtle of Lede. 


advanced with their forces for the relief of the place, as far as King ſlon upon 


Thames : but the earl of Lancaſter, either becauſe he had meaſures to keep with the 
queen, whoſe particular honour and paſſions were concerned in the eaſe, or (as is 
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generally ſaid) becauſe he hated Badleſmere, refuſing to ſend them afliſtance, they 
finding themſelves too weak to raiſe the ſiege, and their propoſal of allowing - 
garriſon time till a parliament was called, being rejected by the king, thought fit to 
retire, The caſtle held out till the laſt day of October, and then the garriſon ſur. 
rendered at diſcretion for want of victuals: Walter de Colepepper the governor x 

andeleven others of the moſt obnoxious traytors, were executed for holding it ar 


- againſt the king, which by the law is high-treaſon ; the reſt of the defendants were 


impriſoned in different places, and the women were ſent to the Tower of Londan 
The king uſed this ſeverity by way of example and terror to others, that they might 
not dare to hold out their caſtles againſt him : and his ſucceſs in this enterprize en- 
couraged the elder D' Eſpenſer to come over in the beginning of November. The 
earl of Lancaſter, alarmed at this nobleman's return from exile, took upon him to ſend 
ſummons to all the barons, to meet him on Sunday the 29% of that month 2 at Don- 
caſter, to take meaſures for removing evil counſellors, and procuring a body of Scott 
for their aſſiſtance. This was aſſuming a royal power to himſelf ; the king forbade 
the meeting, and inhibited the carl from holding, and all the nobility from aſſiſting 
at, it : but this did not reſtrain the earl from purſuing his meaſures ; circular letters 
were ſent about the kingdom, fraught with falſhoods proper to ſpirit up the populace 
to a rebellion; the caſtle of Yarwick, belonging to the king during the minority of 
earl Thomas, was ſeized by the malecontents. After this the younger D'Eſpenſer com- 
ing over, preſented a petition to the king, complaining of the ſentence denounced 
2gainſt him illegally ; maintaining his own innocence ; and offering to anſwer all the 
accuſations brought againſt him 3 : and he was put into cuſtody, though his lands 
were taken into the royal protection, till he had given in his anſwer. The ſentence 
had undoubtedly paſſed againſt the king's will, and without the free aſſent of patlia- 
ment; both being at the time in a kind of dureſſe and under a force, which they 


durſt not contradict: it was liable likewiſe to other objections 4; being given by 


a combined party of his profeſſed enemies, who wanted pardons for their own felo- 
nies, and yet had carried it by their illegal power, ſetting up themſelves for judges of 
the very perſon they accuſed, which they neither were nor ought to be; ſo that it 
had paſſed without any judge, to give it ſo much as the colour of a ſentence. Other 
errors aſſigned, were, That it had been denounced without the aſſent of the pre- 
« lates, who are peers of the realm in parliament, and were then fitting in convoca- 
« tion ; that Hugh had neither been appealed in court, nor allowed to anſwer, be- 
« fore the award was made; that the barons had no record to produce for the cauſes 
« or reaſons of their award; that it was contrary to Magna Carta, which provided 
e that none ſhould be exiled, unleſs adjudged by their peers, and according to the 
« Jaw of the land; and becauſe the lords, ſummoned to parliament, had comethi- 
« ther with an armed force, contrary to law, and in breach of the king's orders. 
Hugh's petition was laid before the prelates of the province of Canterbury, aſſem- 
bled in the beginning of December at London; who condemned the ſentence as erro- 
neous and unjuſt : and theearls of Kent, Richmond, Pembroke, and Arundel, having 
ſolemnly proteſted before the king and his council, that they had acquieſced in it, 
merely by force and out of fear of the army of the barons, and aſking his majeſty's 


pardon for their compliance, young Hugh was ſet at liberty, and re-admitted with 


his father into the king's councils, 5 . 
Tux king, by their advice, reſolved to take vigorous meaſures for ſupporting his 
royal authority againſt the inſolence and uſurpations of the aſſociated barons: he 


was - ſupported, beſides the earls laſt mentioned 5, by thoſe of Norfolk, Surrey, 


- Athol, by Robert le Euer, Full Fitzwarin, and many other lords of great power. 
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ady made himſelf maſter of Chilbam, and all Badleſmere's caſtles in Epwazoll. 
—4—5 W of the malecontents that lay in the neighbourhood, eaſt of Lon- 1 
don 5 and having ſummoned all his military tenants to attend him, marched about 
the middle of December with a great army towards the frontiers of Vales, taking 
in his way all the caſtles belonging to the rebels ; which, terrified by the fate of 
Ledes, made little or no reſiſtance. The lords of the marches had ſeized the town 
and caſtle of Glouceſter: and making thence incurſions over the country, burnt the 
caſtles of Elmely and Henley. The king, not thinking it adviſeable to attack them 
in their head quarters, where they were very advantageouſly poſted, went from Ci- 
rencefier (where he paſſed the firſt week of Chrifimas) before the holy days were 
ended, to Worceſter r, and from thence to Shrewſbury, in order to paſs that way into 4. D. 132%. 
the marches. In his march thither, a party of 300 men, which he had ſent before 
him to Bridgenorth, had been ſurprized, killed, wounded, or put to flight 2, and 
the town burnt by the rebels; who had drawn all their forces on that fide to oppoſe 
his progreſs, and in hopes of being reinforced by their northern confederates. But 
finding themſelves diſappointed in that reſpect, and too inferior in force to venture 
an engagement, and not daring to ſhut themſelves up in caſtles, for fear of being re- 
duced and treated like the garriſon of Ledes, ſome of them took the party of ſub- 
miſſion to the king's mer cy: and the earl of Hereford, with the reſt, and about 3000 
of their followers, marched northward to join the earl of Lancaſter. Of thoſe that 
ſubmitted, the two Morti mers were ſent to the Tower, Maurice Berkeley, and Hugh 
Audeley the father, to the caſtle of Valing ford; and the reſt were impriſoned in 
other places, till it was reſolved in what manner they ſhould be treated, The king, 
having none to oppoſe him in the marches of Wales, ſeized all the lands and caſtles 
of the rebels ; Glouceſter itſelf readily ſubmitting with the reſt : and having provid- 
ed for the quiet of thoſe parts, ordered all the prelates to ſend their ſervices of horſe 
and foot, by February 28, to join his army at Coventry. 

Tus carl of Lancaſter in the mean time had ſent agents to Scotland, to procure aſ- Te carl + 
ſiſtance from thence as ſoon as the truce expired: and his overtures being readily Lancafter 
accepted 3, Thomas Randolph earl of Murray, and the lord James Douglas 21 
entered Northumberland in the beginning of January; and advancing to Cor- 
bridge, waſted all the country thereabouts. Jobn de Moubray and Roger de Clf- 
ford were afterwards ſent to Robert de Brus, to make a formal confederacy between | 
him, as king of Scotland, and the earl of Lancaſter and Hereford with their al- | 
lies; a copy whereof was publiſhed, on March 7, at St. Paul's, by the archbiſhop || 
of Canterbury 4, and an indenture thereof was found afterwards in the earl of Here- 
ford's pocket, when he was ſlain at Boroughbridge. Robert engaged on his part, 
* to come in perſon, or if hindered by ſickneſs or buſineſs, to ſend Murray, Douglas, 
e and the ſteward of Scotland, with a body of forces to their aſſiſtance, wherever 
* they ſhould require it, in England, Wales, or Ireland, againſt all their enemies, 
« and to live or dye with them in their quarrel : and the earls, with their faction, 
« ſtipulated on their part, never to aid the crown of England againſt the Scots ; and 
« as ſoon as they had carried their own point, to take care that a good peace ſhould 
be made between the two nations, and Robert be left in as quiet a poſſeſſion of 
the crown of Scotland as they were of their lands in England.” Elated with this 
treaty, the earl of Hereford, with the forces that had followed him and other lords 

from the marches of Wales, and a reinforcement of the earl of Lancaſter's, inveſted 
the royal caſtle of Tykehz1l, and lay before it three weeks ; till the king advancing 
to relieve the place, the ſiege was raiſed, and both the earls drawing all their troops 
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939 + Thele were Roger Damory, Hugh Audeley the younger, Bart. de Badleſmere, John Giffard of 
Brimmesfeld, Tho. Mauduit, Henry Tyeys, and Jobn de Wilyngton, beſides the negoclators. 
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together, poſted themſelves at Burton upon Trent, to hinder his paſſage of the \MF 
The king had cauſed proclamation to be made, that all engaged in the barons ö 
ſhould be pardoned, if they ſubmitted by a certain day; after which they ſhould in. 
fallibly be puniſhed as publick enemies : and, to try whether the rebels would dare 
to reſiſt, he ſent a party to ſeize the bridge over the river. This was attempted 
three days together : but the king's men being always repulſed, he paſſed with his 
army at a ford, three or four miles higher up the river, and advanced to fight the 
enemy. The earl of Lancaſter had no reputation for courage; it was perhaps a 
want of it that had lately occaſioned the breach of his promiſe, to march with hi 
troops to the ſuccour of the lords of the marches : nor did he behave himſelf fo on 
this occaſion, as to wipe off the reproach. As ſoon as he heard that the royal arm 
had paſſed the Trente, he ſet the town of Burton on fire: and putting himſelf at the 
head of his forces, advanced, on March 10, with banners diſplayed, to meet the 
enemy, as if he really deſigned to venture an engagement. But when he came 
in fight of the king's forces*, which conſiſted of 30,000 men of all forts, either 
ſurprized at their number, ſuperior perhaps to what he had imagined, or ſtruck with 
the ſenſe of an immediate and viſible danger, he ſhamefully ran away without ftrik. 
ing a ſtroke : and plundering the country as he fled, made all poſſible haſte into the 
north, to take refuge in the Scotch army. Robert lord Holande, who had been ſent 
by the earl to raiſe forces in Lancaſhire (where he had a confiderable eſtate, and had 


. formerly done great ſervice in ſuppreſſing Adam de Banaſtre and others of his raps. 


Is taken and 
executed with 
other rebels. 


cious vaſſals) coming up with a body of 500 men aſter the earl had fled, and think- 
ing all loſt, ſubmitted to the king, and was ſent priſoner to Dover-caſtle, 

Tu carlof Lancaſter's flight made his caſtles of Kenilwortb and Tutbury ſurren- 
der without reſiſtance : in the laſt of theſe Roger Damory (to whom the king, be- 
ſides other favours, had given hisniece, one ofthe coheirs of Glouceſter, in marriage?) 
was taken, being extremely ill of a fickneſs, which put an end to his life three days 
after, The earls of Kent and Surrey being ſent in purſuit of the rebels, followed 
them to Pontefract, and inveſted the caſtle, the chief ſeat and fortreſs of the earl of 
Lancaſter ; who had thence ſallied with his followers to hoot at, ridicule, and inſult 
the king, about two years before, as he was returning from the unſucceſsful ſiege of 
Berwick, He had made very little ſtay there in his haſty flight, which obliged moſt 
of his foot to diſperſe : and reſolving to retire into Scotland, continued his march, till 


he came, on March 16, to Boroughbridge ; where he found Sir Simon Warde and 


Sir Andrew de Harcla, the governors of Yorke and Carliſie (who had heard of his 
flight and ſuſpected his defign) ready with a body of men to oppoſe his paſſage. It 
was neceſſary for him to force his way, or he muſt be taken by the king's forces that 
were purſuing him; the earl of Hereford, with the lords of the marches, took this 
party, and as the bridge was too narrow for cavalry to paſs, he went over it on foot 
with his hardy followers; but before he had time-to mount on horſeback, was at- 
tacked and lain, with ſome of his knights; Roger de Clifford, and abundance of 
others, being forced to retire into the town, grievouſly wounded, The earl of Lan- 
caſter, with his own men, thought to paſs the river at a ford in the neighbourhood: 
but finding it guarded by a party poſted there by Andrew de Harcla, his men 
overwhelmed by ſhowers of arrows as they attempted the paſſage, diſpirited by the 
death of the earl of Hereford, and very faint in their efforts, he3 tried to bribe Har- 
cla to let him paſs; and when his bribe was refuſed, made a truce with him till the 
next morning, and returned to Boroughbridge. Fear is generally found to betray the 
ſuccours which reaſon offers: and it is impoſſible from any other motive to account 
for Lancaſter's conduct in this exigence of his affairs. A victorious army, cloſe at 
Annal. ad An. 1377. Walſing. © Leland Coll. ii. 463, 464. * Rymery iii. 934 Manag. Malne. 
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his heels, threatened him with inevitable ruine, if he waited its arrival 3, he knew 3 
the country, ever keen in falling on the vanquiſhed, was rifing in all parts to ſtop AD. 1344. 
his march : he had no time to loſe in making his eſcape, and no way for it but by 
paſſing the ford immediately ; his cavalry were ſeven times the number of theirs 
that guarded it ; yet he made no uſe of this advantage, and loſt the favourable mo- 
ment of forcing his way, never to be recovered; all for want of reſolution, Harcla, 
ſure of being reinforced continually, ated very prudently in agreeing to the truce ; 
his buſineſs be ing only to ſtop the rebels paſſage. He was joined before morning by 
the high ſheriff, with the poſſe of Yorkſhire; and entering the town very early, took 2 
the earl of Lancaſter, with above an hundred barons, bannerets, and knights, and a | | 
much greater number of conſiderable gentlemen, without the leaſt reſiſtance: and 
carrying them to Yorke, put them there in priſon. In this manner were moſt of 
the rebels taken; ſome few, leſs ſtupified than the reſt, quitting their horſes, and 
throwing away their armes, changed their fine apparel for old cloaths: and endea- 
voured to eſcape in the diſguiſe of beggars. | 
Tar caſtle of Pontefra# being ſurrendered, upon the garriſon's receiving advice 
of the earl of Hereford's death and the earl of Lancafter's being taken, the King came 
thither about three or four days after : and ordered the latter to be brovght from 
Yorke, and put for one night in a new tower, which he had lately built in that caſtle, 
to ſerve (as was commonly reported) for the king's perpetual priſon. This earl, too 
proud of his honours, wealth, and poſſeſſions, had been in his proſperity the terror of 
the whole country; but was in this reverſe of his fortune become their contempt : 
and even as he was led into his own town of Pontefract, the populace expreſſed 
their joy at his misfortunes", hooting him along, taunting him with reproaches, 
and ridiculing him with the ſtyle of &:ng Arthur ; a fictitious name coined for his 
correſpondence with Scotland, and uſed for him in the intercepted letters of Sir 
James Douglas. He had abuſed all the favours the king had beſtowed upon him, 
which were great and many; he had diſtreſſed all his affairs from the beginning of 
his reign ; obſtructed all his meaſures for the recovery of Scotland; and defeuted all 
the benefit he might have received from the counſels, reſolutions, and aids of his 
parliaments. He had provoked and inſulted the king, from time to time, in all 
manner of ways; ſet. him at open defiance; afſumed to himſelf in many inſtances 
the royal power, exerciſing it always tyranically ; put to death or baniſhed his favour- 
ites and miniſters by a violence never known before ; plundered the people in a 
cruel manner; raiſed terrible diſturbances in the nation; and entered into confede- 
racies with its moſt inveterate and dangerous enemies, for a mutual aſſiſtance. Such 
had been the conſtant tenour of the earl of Lancaſter's conduct for a courſe of 
years: and the pride of his heart, the ambition, rapaciouſneſs, avarice, and ingrati- 
tude of his nature, allowing no room to hope for a reformation, he had no reaſon to 
expect a pardon for crimes ſo atrocious ; fince nothing but his death could ſecure, 
either the king from being daily inſalted and perhaps at laſt dethroned, or the 
nation from future diſturbances. The morning after his arrival at Pontefract (which 
was on 2 Monday March 22) he was carried before the king, who ſpecifying ſeveral 
facts, declared him guilty of treaſon, murder, burnings, depredations, and other 
felonies ; the earls of Kent, Richmond, Pembroke, Surrey, Arundel, Athole, and 
Angus, and ſeveral barons and judges, aſſiſting at the judgment; all of them knowing 
well, that he had appeared with banners diſplayed in the field againſt the king at 
Burton, and againſt his commiſſioned officers at Boroughbridge. The facts were 
notorious; the earl had been taken in actual war, and what he alledged in excuſe 
was rejected; but the proceedings againſt him ſeem to have been in the way of mar- 
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tial law ; though ſome other crimes with which he was charged, as the endea- - 
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| Gavaſton at Blacklow near Warwick. As ſoon as the ſentence had been paſſed upon 


Ile, W. Touchet, Thomas Mauduit, H. de Bradebourn, M. Fitz Williams, and jp 


the carl's life had been ſo notoriouſly lewd, rapacious, and infamous, and Winchelſcy 
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vouring to debauch the citizens of Ni from their allegiance, his league with R:jer; 
de Brus, his aſſuming to himſelf the royal power, and the like, were more proper for ,* 


s + 


trial by common law. The notoriety of facts (which he and his faction had urged a; 
a ſufficient ground, in a time of peace, for their ſentence of baniſhment againſt the two 
D' Eſpenſers) was now turned upon him: and without the examination of any witneg; 
he was condemned to be beheaded. The king, on account of his being of the rojal 
family, excuſed the earl from the legal puniſhments of. being drawn and hanged; 


which were at the ſame time denounced by the ſaid earls and barons againſt Varin de 


o 


Cheyney *, all of them barons or bannerets: and the ſentence was executed upon them 
at York, as well as upon Jaſſelin Deinville, and the lords Moubray and Clifford, The 
manner of the earl's ſuffering was formed upon the model of his cruel treatment of 


him, he was carried out of Pontęfract, mounted on a lean. jade without a bridle, an 
hood upon his head, to a like eminence, about the ſame diſtance of a mile from the 
town: and being made to turn his face towards Scotland, was there beheaded hy 2 
Londoner, 1 55 | 

Sucn was the end of Thomas earl of Lancaſter, after having, for a ſeries of years, 
embroiled the affairs of his country, ſtrengthened the hands of its enemies, and done 
all he could to ſubyert its conſtitution. The nobleneſs of his blood, his high dignity 
of ſteward of England, his immenſe eſtate, the many earldoms he enjoyed, and the 
vaſt number of knights and followers dependent on them (though without one good 
quality or talent to fit him for command or direction) had naturally put him at the 
head of a powerful faction, which, under a better leader, might have overturned the 
government: but it was ruined by his cowardice. As he had courted the monks and 
friers, ſome of theſe laboured to do the ſame honour to his memory, as he had before 
endeavoured for his tutor archbiſhop Minchelſey, who firſt put him on rebellious 
meaſures. They pretended great miracles were done by his invocation ; and queen 
1/abel 3, as ſoon as ſhe had depoſed her huſband, ſollicited the pope with large offers, 
and got ſome biſhops to ſupport her inſtances, that he would canoniſe them both: but 


had ſo juſtly undergone the cenſure of his predeceſſors, for his traiterous conſpiracies 
againſt the late king, that the pope thought it too ſcandalous to rank them in the cata- 
logue of ſaints. The like miracles were pretended, for a ſhort time, to have been 
wrought by + Henry de Montfort and H. de Wilynton; who had been condemned by 
the king's court for their rebellion, and executed at Bri/tol. Hugh de Audeley the 
younger was taken 5, the day after the earl of Lancaſter, in his flight : and having mar- 
ried the king's niece, his life was ſaved. John de Botetourt, Fobn de King fton, Nicholas 
de Percy, Jobn Mautravers junior, and M. Trufſel, made their eſcape beyond fea: the 
lord Badle/mere having got to his nephew the biſhop of Lincoln's houſe at Stow-Park, 
was there ſeized; carried to Canterbury; condemned to be drawa for treaſon, and to 
be hanged for his robberies and murders; and was executed with Bertram de Aſpburn- 
ham. Sir T. Colepeper ſuffered at Winchelſey ; Fobn Giffard and Sir Roger Elmeſoruge 
at Glouceſter ; Stephen Barret at Suaneſcye; M. Fleming at Cardiff ; H. de Tyeys at 
London; and Sir Fr. Aldenham at Windſor ; one or two more were put to death in other 
places: but none of the common people were executed, and out of above 100 knights 
taken at Borowghbridge, and a much greater number concerned in the rebellion, theſe 


were all that underwent a capital puniſhment; and the proceſſes againſt them were 


about two years after, on February 23, A. D. 1324, confirmed in parliament. The 
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neu Temple, which had belonged to the earl of Lancaſter *, was granted to the carl of 2 
9. 1322. 


Pembroke, as ſome of Clifford i, Moubray's, and Damory's lands were to the earl of 

' Richmond: thoſe held of the ſee of Durham, within the palatinate, were forfeited to 
the biſhop. Hugh D Eſpenſer the father had likewiſe ſeveral manors granted him, in 

compenſation for the loſſes he had ſuſtained by the carl of Lancaſter, and the barons 

depredations on his goods, lands, and caſtles ; which they had kept to their own uſe, 

ö egard to his right, as the owner, or to the king s, in caſe they had been 


fares; and of his free grace confirmed the liberties of the church as eſtabliſhed by 
Magna Carta, and all the ordinances made and inſiſted on by the late rebellious barons, 
that were for the good of the kingdom; particularly thoſe about priſes, ſheriffs, foreſts, 
malicious outlawries, and the court of the houſhold : as for the reſt, that intrenched 
on the royal authority, they were repealed by the parliament, as contrary to the con- 
ſtitution of the monarchy, The proceſs againſt the two D'Efpenſers was brought into 
this parliament#: and being examined before the prelates, earls, barons, knights of 
ſhires, and commons, was, on May 7, pronounced erroneous, illegal, unlawful, and con- 
trary to all manner of right ; and the ſentence given for their exile, repealed. The el- 
der Hugh was three days after created 5 earl of Wincheſter : and the forfeited lands, 
beſtowed upon him, were confirmed in the ſame patent. Andrew de Harcla, on the 
Lady-day before, had, for his good ſervice at Boroughbridge, been made earl of Car- 
lille, with the grant of 1000. marks a year in lands, which were ſoon after aſſigned 
him: and till then he had a penſion of the ſame value payable at the exchequer. The 
king, as ſoon as the earl of Lancaſter was taken, reſolved upon an expedition into 
Scotland 7; and had ordered his military tenants to attend him, on June 13, at New- 
caſtle : but he put off the day of the rendezyous till July 24, by the advice of this par- 
liament; a delay, which allowed the Scots to make, in June, an irruption into the north 
of England. The parliament however granted him * one foot ſoldier out of every vil- 
lage in the kingdom, and more out of the great towns, to be furniſhed and maintained 
forty days at the charge of the inhabitants. The barons, knights, and freeholders of 
counties gave him a tenth; as the cities, buroughs, and towns of antient demeſne did 
a ſixth of their movęables: and the clergy, who had four months before, whilſt the fate 
of the war was uncertain, refuſed to give him a ſubſidy, thinking the two years tenths, 
laid upon them by the pope for Edward's ſervice, a ſufficient burden, and even ſcrupled 
to pay them, now not only agreed to raiſe them in one year, but granted him alſo an 
aid of five pence in the mark towards his Scotch expedition. As ſoon as his forces 
were aſſembled at the time appointed, they marched into Scotland, as far as the Frith 
of Forth, finding no enemy in the field to oppoſe them: but whether the fleet ® under 
Robert Leyburn's command was not able to come up to attend their motions off the 
2 Nuuer, ili. 940. Communia Term. Hil. 1 5 E. II. record. Rot. Cart. De terris forisfattis datis 15 E. II. 
2 2. See Dugd. Bar. i. 392, 393. 3 Clauf. 15 E. II. m. 8.9. in Cedula, and m. 13. d. H. I gſim. 
„%. * Clauſ. ut ſupra, m. 14. d. in Cedula. Curt. 15 E. II. m. 11, 12. Pat. 15 E. II. p. 2. 
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EpwarDIl. coaſt, or the king's orders to the ſheriffs*, for bringing victuals of all kinds to New. 
4 Dr 1222. caſtle by the time he propoſed to begin his march, were not well executed, he ſoon 

found his army much * diſtreſſed for want of proviſions: and was forced to return to 
Newcaſtle. Mannen 0 
Tun king had ſcarce diſmiſſed his forces, and appointed the earls of At bol and 
Carliſie to guard the marches3, when the Scots, about the middle of September in. 
vaded Northumberland: and laid fiege to Norbamcuſtle. This obliged him to ſum. 
mon the earl of Richmond and other northern barons to attend him, on Oftober 15, at 
Newcaſtle, in order to relieve the place: he called likewiſe a parliament to meet, on 
the 14 of November, at Ripon ; but the place of metting was afterwards changed for 
Vert upon the following accident. A little before the day of the rendezvous, the king 
perhaps to keep the feaſt of Edward the Confeſſor, going to the abbey of Bilandin tie 
North- Riding of Yorkſhire, a plot was laid, by ſore traitors about him, to ſeize his 
perſon: and he was very near being ſurprized, on October 14, by a party of Scott, which 
having marched forty-eight long miles in a night and a day, came upon him ſo ſud- 
denly, that he had ſcarce time to get to Brialington. Some of his attendants were 
taken with the earl of Richmond and H. de Sully, who endeavoured to defend a paſs 
againſt the enemy: but the reſt fled in ſo much hurry and confuſion, that his privy 
ſeal was miſſing for ſome days, and the Scorch party retired home unoppoſed with their 
booty. This enterprize, though it did not ſucceed entirely to the expectation of the 
| Scots, threw the country into a general conſternation : and the enemy over- running it 
1 | at their pleaſure, advanced in plundering parties to Ripon +, and raiſed contributions a; 

1 far as Beverley. The king ſtaid at Torꝶ to make the belt proviſion he could againit 

| their ravages: but the people of the three northern counties, and the palatinate of Dur- 

| ham, were ſo haraſſed, that they ſet on foot; a treaty for a truce with the Scots, with- 
out his knowledge. This occaſioned the biſhop of Durham's being reprimanded for 

his negligence in oppoſing the enemy : and Andrew de Harcla, being found to know 

| of it, was ſent for to'court, to give an account of the tranſaction. Upon his not 
coming, and a further diſcovery of his proceedings, orders were iſſued to arreſt him: 
and the earl of Kent was made warden of the Scotch marches. | 


Andrew de HARCLA had carried on for ſome time a correſpondence with Robert de Brus: and 
Harcla's plot 


and execution. going to him, had « engaged upon oath and in writing to ſtand by bim and his heirs 
« with all his might againſt all men, and maintain them on the throne of Scotland.” 
By other articles of their confederacy, they were each to name fix perſons for order- 
ing all the important affairs of both realms; and if any ſhould oppoſe their or- 
e dinances, they were to fall upon them with all their united forces, till they ſhould 
e ſubmit to their pleaſure; and thus bring both the king and people of England into 
their ſubjection. What ſeems to have tempted Harcla to this traiterous league, was 
his hatred of the younger D'Eſpenſer; his aſpiring to a marriage with Robert de Brus's 
ſiſter, and an over-weening opinion of his own merit, power, and greatneſs, having 
by his commiſſion the three northern counties of England under his command; 
which furniſhed him with a pretext to ſay, that he acted by the king's authority. This 
pretence he made uſe of, to embark people in his meaſures: but as his deſigns were 
ſuch, that no man of ſepſe could poſſibly conceive, they could be approved of by the 
king, and being communicated to ſo many perſons, that they could not long remain a 
ſecret, he was detected before his ſchemes were ripe for execution, and ſeized by the 
man in whom he placed his greateſt confidence. This was Sir Anthony Lacy, bigh 
ſheriff of Cumberland, a brave man, and by his office very well qualified, either to pro- 
mote Harela's undertaking, or to ſecure his perſon: he choſe the latter party; and 
having ſeized him in Carliſie, the ſeat of his government, delivered him to the judges 
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appointed to pronounce the ſentence, which the king's court thought bis crimes de- Enwazpll. 
' xved. It was probably the man's flagrant ingratitude for the honours and eſtates, ſo 704 327. 
lately conferred upon him by the king's bounty, that he was firſt degraded of his ä 
knighthood, and the dignity of earl of Carliſle : and then ſentenced, on March 3, 
by the king's juſtices to be drawn, hanged, and quartered; the uſual puniſhment for 
high treaſon ; which he ſuffered accordingly at Carliſle. eee * | 
RoBERT DE Baus, deprived of the benefit he uſed to receive from his Engliſh cor- 3 Tre with 
reſpondents and friends, and apprehending all the force of this realm would now be thirteen years. 
united againſt him, engaged H. de Sully, butler of Fance, who had been taken pri- 
ſoner at Biland, to make overtures to Eduard for a peace or truce between the two 
kingdoms. The king had, by a treaty with the count of Flanders, barred the Scots 
from any afliſtance thence ; and having propoſed another expedition into Scotland, the 
enſuing ſummer, had ordered the carl of Ulſter *, to come over with a body of Iriſh to 
aſliſt in it; twenty-ſeven ſhips of the Cinque Ports being aſſigned for their convoy: 
yet not thinking fit to reject the overtures, a treaty was ſet on foot at Newcaſtle; 
and a truce made from March 14 to Trinity Sunday; which was afterwards continued 
for a fortnight longer. There were ſuch difficulties in the way of a peace, that it was 
found impracticable at preſent; but to allow a ſufficient time for adjuſting it, the Eng- 
{ſb commiſſioners (the chief of which were the earl of Pembroke and Hugb D' Eſpen- 
fer the younger) agreed with the Scotch, on May 30, for a truce to June 12, and for 
thirteen years from that day, between the two nations, The articles of it provided 
« for a fiee commerce; but forbade other kinds of correſpondence between the ſub- 
« jects of each, without licence of the conſervators of the truce: no new caſtles were 
« to be etected, or old ones to be re-edified, in bordering counties of each realm; and 
« though the king of England, or the lord Robert de Brus (which is all the title he 
« bears in the treaty) ſhould die, the truce was ſtill to ſubſiſt between the two king- 
« doms.” This truce was made at Thorp near 7orh, by the advice of the prelates, 
earls, and barons, then at court, the judges and others of the king's council; who ſeem 
to have been all aſked ſeverally their opinion; only the lord Henry de Beaumont, when 
the king aſked his advice 3, refuſed abſolutely to give it; which was looked upon as 
ſuch an act of contempt and diſobedience in a member of the privy council, that he 
was ordered immediately to withdraw, and adjudged to impriſonment; though hailed 
afterwards by eight noblemen. The treaty not being made with an acknowledged 
king of Scotland (though Robert in his own act of confirming it aſſumed the ſtyle) was, 
for the better aſſurance of its being obſerved, ſworn to by Robert de Brus, with the 
intervention of a proxy, by all the carls, and eleven of the moſt conſiderable nobility 
of Scotland; nothing of that nature appearing to be done by thoſe, of England. 
Uro the concluſion of the truce, the king countermanded the forces he had or- 
dered from Gaſcqne, as well as Treland: and ſuperſeded all his other prepacations for 
the invaſion of Scotland. This, + with ſome praſpe&t of a quarrel ready to break 
out between England and France, ſeems to have embaldened the Scots (who were 
otherwiſe fond of a plundering war, carried on by incurſions of parties, and apptehen- 
fave, that their men would grow diſuſed to armes by fo long a truce) to inſiſt on high 
terms for a peace: and they prevailed on Robert de Brus to ſignify (probably in the 
Aaguft following) to the king of Englands, that they expected the truce ſhould be 
changed to a perpetual peace, or elſe there was no dependance to be had on the 
truce; nor could he undertake to hinder the incurſions and depredations of his peo- 
ple. This meſſage producing a treaty at Dor, the Scots demanded * an abſolute 
freedom from all ſubordination or homage to the crown of England; the property 
af all the north of England, as far as the gates of Nr, becauſe they had made in- 
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« curſions thither ; the manors of Vritile and Notfield in Effex, which had been fie. 


' « feited by Robert de Brus, with the meſne profits from the time of the forfeiture. 


« the ſtone chair of Scone uſed at coronations ; a marriage between Robert's daughter 
« and prince Edward; and that theſe articles ſhould be confirmed before the Pope and 
e the king of France, by the oaths of Engliſb noblemen.” To theſe unreaſonable de. 
mands the king anſwered, that the Scots did not made them with a view to peac 
but rather to ſeek an occaſion of quarrel, and to break the truce; that he could be 
« without injuring the crown of England, give up the right, which his anceſtors had 
« always enjoyed in Scotland; that the Scots could claim no right in the Engliſh 
« marches, fince they had never been in poſſeſſion thereof; and if incurſions over 2 
« country were a foundation for a claim, he might for the ſame reaſon demand a 
part of Scotland; that Robert de Brus's lands in England had been confiſcated by the 
&© late king, and he would not reſcind the act of his father; that the ſtone chair was 
« too trifling a thing for a diſpute, if the other points had not been unreaſonable; that 
« he looked upon the marriage propoſed as diſhonourable ; that he did not care before 
te what prince in the world a treaty of peace was ſworn, if once concluded upon fi- 
te ting terms, but as what they propoſed was unreaſonable, they might return home, 
ce for he would never conſent to ſuch exorbitant demands.” The Scots, upon the te- 


turn of their meſſengers, finding their menaces had no effect, thought fit not to break 


the truce, for fear of incurring the character of a faithleſs people. 

Tu benefit of priſoners in that age belonging to thoſe who took them; no pro- 
viſion had been made in the truce for the liberty of John de Bretagne earl of Rich- 
mond: and an exorbitant ſum being demanded for his ranſome ?*, the king recom- 
mended his caſe to the confideration of parliament. Aids were due, and uſually 
granted, for the ranſome of none but a king, his queen, and eldeſt ſon : Jobn was 
only his couſin-german; and that body was then compoſed of men, too wile, provi- 
dent, and juſt to make their own court at the expence of their poſterity, and, by creat- 
ing a precedent of ſuch a nature, to lay a burden on them for ever. The parliament 
refuſing to grant an aid, Edward empowered * the earl to levy one upon the tenants of 
the honour of Richmond; it being an ordinary aid due from vaſſals, in conſequence of 
their tenures, for the ranſome of their lord, and the writ from the crown only con- 
tributing to its being more eaſily raiſed by the help of the ſheriffs : and granted him 
likewiſe a profitable wardſhip for the ſame purpoſe. The king's tenderneſs was not 
confined to his own relations; he felt the ſame for his people: and as ſoon as the truce 
with Scotland had eaſed him of the cares of war, he viſited 3 all the conſiderable towns 


of Yorkſhire, and made a progreſs through Lancaſhire to the marches of Wales, to re- 


lieve them from the oppreſſions they ſuffered under the officers of the palatinate, and 
from the leaders of parties of robbers; to puniſh the diſturbers of their quiet: and by 
a wholeſome ſeverity on offenders, he cauſed the laws of the land to be obſerved in all 
places. Nor was Ireland exempt from his care in this reſpect: and it was to provide 
againſt the corruption of a chief governor, and his other miniſters, that he inhibited 


them, from making purchaſes, without his ſpecial licence, within the bounds of their 


Attempts to 
ſeize the earl 
o Winton, 
a d to releaſe 
the rebels in 
priſon. 


charges; from taking priſes on the ſubject, without the owner's conſent; and from ar- 
reſting the ſhips and goods of foreign merchants; from taking exceſſive fees; and 
from granting pardons for murders and other felonies, without his own particular com- 
mand under the ſeal of England; the facility of obtaining a remiſſion having given too 
much encouragement to thoſe offences. FE E462 


| \ 
A counTRY that hath been for many years in a ſtate of diſorder, and, through the 


weakneſs of the crown, ſubject to the lawleſs pleaſure of turbulent men having power 


in their hands to oppreſs their neighbours, is not immediately to be reduced to due obe- 
dience : the earl of Lancaſter was dead; but his faction was not yet extinct. Their 
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cry was ſill againſt the two D'Eſpenſers : and the elder having taken leave of thaking Eon, 


an his progreſs) in order to viſit his manors, which he had not ſeen fince 
ee * by 3 and his partiſans (who had kept all the plunder to 
chemſelves, without any regard to him as the rightful owner, or to the king, to 
whom, in caſe of forfeiture, it belonged) and to take poſſeſſion of ſuch as had been 
anted him with the earldom of Wincbefter, found himſelf ſcarce any where in ſafety. 
Shed Leuer, a bold man, and a good ſoldier, but diſſolute, vicious, inured from his 
youth to rapine and murders (among which there was one more notorious than the 
reſt, being committed on a gentleman, whoſe wife he had debauched, and married 
after he had killed her huſband) got a party of abandoned fellows together: and plun- 
dered the earl of Winchefter's antient manors, as well as thoſe, which had been granted 
him, of H. de Tyeys and Marin de I'1jke's forfeitures. To court the Religious by 
giving them a ſhare of his plunder, Robert, by an odd ſort of charity, diſtributed a 
great part of it among them, to pray for the ſouls of thoſe rebels: and made an at- 
tempt to ſeize the earl's perſon, who was forced to take refuge in the caſtle of Wind. 
for; not being even there in ſafety, till the king ſent the earl of Kent to his relief, 
Robert, diſappointed of his defign, and unable to oppoſe the forces that were ſeeking 
after him, went privatcly to Southampton with his wife, in hopes of getting a paſſage 
beyond. ſea : but being known, was ſeized and brought to a trial before the judges. 
Standing mute, he was remanded to priſon, and ordered to be preſſed ; which, accord- 
ing to the antient cuſtom of the realm, was executed in this manner, He was placed 
in a cold, open court-yard ; clad with only one garment very thin; a weight of iron, 
as heavy as his body could bear, laid upon his breaſt; fed with the worſt kind of bread, 
in a ſmall quantity, and with no drink but dirty ſtinking water, which were given him 
alternately ; ths rule being ſtill obſerved, that the day he eat, he had nothing given him 
to drink, and the day he drank his water, he eat nothing. It is very rare that any body 
holds out above five or fix days under this puniſhment: ſuch was the manner in which 
Robert expired, after having borne it with great reſolution, 
TH1s was not the onely danger the earl of Wincheſter ran: a general conſpiracy was 
made by thoſe of the Lancaſter faction for releaſing all the rebels , that were priſoners 
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in different places, in the ſame night, and ſeizing the caſtles, wherein they were con- 


fined. Maurice de Berkeley and Hugh de Audeley the elder were kept in the caſtle of 
Waling ford; where the former was frequently viſited by a gentleman, that had been 
an old friend and retainer. of his, and on that account admitted by the governor with- 


out any ſuſpicion. This gentleman came one day to the caſtle with three or four com- 


panions: and Maurice having invited the governor to ſup with him, ordered likewiſe 


an entertainment for the porters and warders. In the middle of ſupper, the gentle- 
man roſe on a ſudden from table with his companions: and demanded the keys of the 
gates; . threatening the governor with immediate death, if they were not delivered. 
When the gentleman. had got the keys, he went to a private poſtern on the fide of 
the Thames, and let in twenty of his affociates, with whoſe aſſiſtance he ſecured the 
warders; all paſſing in ſo filent a manner, that there was not the leaſt noiſe or diſturb- 
ance in the caſtle. There was however a young fellow fitting at the outward gate, 
who obſerved that the inner guard was treated in an_unuſual manner, and that ſome 
{rangers had got in: this making him ſuſpect the worſt, he went out privately into the 


town, to give notice of the caſtle's being ſurprized. The gentleman, who had formed | 


the plot, ſending out a meſſenger with letters to inform another party of aſſociates, 
which he had in readineſs, of his ſucceſs, the man, either being ſeized in the town, or 
dreading the conſequences of the treaſonable deſign, gave the mayor a full account of 
| the affair, The town was immediately raiſed ; the bells rung; the noiſe and ſhouts of 

the people made thoſe within the caſtle conclude, that their deſign was diſcovered, and 
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EDwarb ll. conſeqdently defeated; they planted ſentinels on the walls, and waited till the morn. 
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ing; when the high ſheriff, arriving with the militia of the county, required them to 
ſurrender. They, either to palliate their treaſon, or to get time for making their 
eſtape, pretended that they had entered the caſtle by the king's authority, and refuſed to 
ſurrender it without his orders: but producing no warrant for what they alledged, the 
ſheriff kept the caſtle cloſe blocked up, till the earls of Kent and Wincheſter (who 
were then in the neighbourhood) came up with a body of men, in order to reduce it 
by force. The traitors, ſeeing they muſt infallibly be taken, and thinking that a longer 
reſiſtance would only aggravate their crime, and enhance their puniſhment, ſet the gates 
wide open, and fled to a chapel for ſanctuary. The earls, entering the caſtle, found 
the priſoners in their uſual cuſtody : and notwithſtanding the dean and chaplain's op 
poſition, on pretence of the liberties of the church, dragged the conſpirators by force 
from the chapel; the leaders being ſent to the king, tried, condemned, and executed 
for their treaſonable attempt, and the reſt put into irons in different priſons. 

THERE was a like attempt defigned againſt the Tower of London: but in all pro- 
bability, it was not found fo feaſible, as for Roger Mortimer of Wigmore to make his 
eſcape :. He had, with his uncle Roger lord of Chirke, been condemned for rebellion, 
but pardoned as to life, and the ſentence moderated to a perpetual impriſonment, The 
confinement was diſagreeable: and whilſt he was under it, he had conſpired with 
Roger de Wauton (who was taken in the attempt on Valing ford, and executed after a 
confeſſion of the whole defign) and others, for Teizing the Tower and the caſtle of 
Windſor. He had alſo wrote letters, to bring over foreigners to invade the realm, and 
formed a plot for murdering ſome of the king's privy council: he had for theſe crimes 
been tried again in the king's court, and upon his confeſſion, been condemned to be 
drawn and hanged ; yet the king had been ſo gracious as to reſpite this ſentence, and 
only kept him in priſon, Roger, intent on making his eſcape, gained Girard de 
Alſpaye *, a favourite valet de chambre of Stephen de Segrave's, who was conſtable of 
the Tower, and had an entire confidence 1n his fervant : and having concerted the 
manner with him, it was effected the night following the 1* of Auguſt. Girard, in an 
entertainment given the warders 3, had mixed a ſoporiferons potion with their drink: 
and when they were faſt aſleep, got Reger out of his chamber, not by the door, which 
was ſtrongly barred, but by an hole broke in the wall, which let them into a kitchen 
adjoining to the king's palace. They were forced to climb and get down ſeveral 
walls, by the help of a ladder of ropes ingeniouſly made, before they came to the water- 


fide ; there they got into a ſkuller, which lay waiting and wafted them to the other fide 
of the river, where Roger's ſervants with ſeven horſes attended their coming, From 


thence they paſſed through by-roads to the ſea-coaſt of Hampſhire : and getting into 


a boat of the Jie of Wight, as if they were going thither, were taken on board a large 


ſhip, provided by Ra/f Botton, a London merchant, and lying off the Needles; which 
carried them ſafe over the ſea into Normandie. The king was on his progreſs at 
+ Kirkham in Lancaſhire," when he heard of Roger's eſcape ; and iſſued immediately a 


proclamation for apprehending him: but ſeems to have been for ſome time uncertain 


of the place of his retreat, having one while defired Jobn de Fienles to ſeize him, if 
he came into the Boulonnors ; and at another, ordering an hue and cry after him all 
over the Welſb marches. Stephen de Segrave 'was deprived of his poſt of conſtable of 
the Tower, and committed to-the cuſtody of the knight marſhal: but ſubmitting to 
the king's mercy, and all his fault appearing to be a miſplaced confidence, he was ſoon 
releaſed and employed in the war, which broke out in Guienne on the following oc- 
caſion. | | 
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pulli LE Loxe, king of France, dying on January 3, A. D. 1322, was ſuc- Eowarpll. 
ceeded by his brother Charles le Bel: who having ſummoned Edward to come over Gare A f 
to his coronation, and do him homage for Guienne and Ponthieu, had hitherto received . = 
from him nothing but excuſes. In Auguft the year following, Charles ſent him a per- cone. 
emptory ſummons, fixing July 1, A. D. 1324, for the day of his coming to Amiens to 
rform the homage : a monition Was likewiſe * ſerved upon Edward, that he ſhould 
not fail to attend at the time appointed; and an inſtrument drawn up by a publick 
notary, to give evidence of the ſervice. The D'Eſpenſers, not caring to go to the court 
of France, where, after their behaviour to queen Jabel in retrenching her family to 
fave expences, and ſending away her foreign ſervants, they could not expect to be well 
received, and yet not daring to ſtay in England, whilſt the king was abroad, had made 
flight of the monition: but it ſoon appeared a ſerious affair, and a previous ſtep to the 
confiſcation of Guienne; where a diſpute had already ariſen between the officers of the 
two crowns on another occaſion. The king, deſirous to have the advice of parlia- 
ment in the caſe, called one in the beginning of Lent at Weſtminſter : and it was re- 
ſolved by a general conſent, that he ſhould not go over in perſon, till he had firſt ſent 
embaſſadors to try, whether he might not be excuſed for the preſent, and obtain a fur- 
ther reſpite of his homage. Adam Orleton, biſhop of Hereford, was called to an ac- 
count before the king and his council in this parliament, for adviſing, abetting, and 
ſending ſuccours of men to Roger de Mortimer and other barons in the beginning of 
the late rebellion : but refuſed to anſwer, without the leave of the archbiſhop and 
biſhops, whom alone he would admit to be judges of his actions. They all interceded 
in his behalf: and when their requeſts were not likely to prevent his trial, they carried 
him with an high hand out of the - king's court, threatening all that oppoſed them 
with excommunication, The biſhops of Bath and Lincoln had been concerned in the 
ſame rebellion : and Edward having ſollicited the pope to deprive them of their ſees 3 
on that account, he had refuſed to proceed againſt them, not only becauſe the facts 
were not proved (which might have been eaſily done) but for another reaſon, which 
barred all farther application to him, becauſe treaſon was not a canonical offence. 
The king, having thus no hopes of juſtice from the court of Rome, reſolved to make 
uſe of his royal prerogative for the puniſhment of the criminal: and a jury, impanelled 
at Hereford, having found the biſhop guilty of the crimes laid to his charge, he ſeized 
all his temporalties ; leaving it to the church to judge of his perſon. This was an uſual 
method taken in England by princes, who were very careful not to invade eccleſiaſtical 
privileges, with none of which in reality it interfered, and was agreeable to the practice 
of France and other countries abroad : but though the king proceeded with ſo much 
moderation as not to confiſcate the temporalties of the biſhop, till his crimes had been 
legally proved, a terrible outcry was made againſt him for a ſtep, which had been taken 
with leſs precaution, and for lighter offences, in all the reigns of his predeceſſors. It 
was in this parliament, that the king prevailed on the nobility to conſent, that the lands 
of the Templars ſhould be given to the knights of S. John of Feruſalem. | 
Epuoxp of Wodeftoke, earl of Kent, the king's brother, and the archbiſhop of 
Dublin were ſent to the court of France; where they were received with great ho- 
nour: but Charles would not agree to their requeſts, till ſatisfaction was made, accord- 
ing to the decree of his court, for ſome tranſgreſſions in Guienne. The king of France 
had taken a great liking to a large and pleaſant plain at a place + called S. Sardos in the 
Agemis, belonging to a Religious: and having got it from him by an exchange for 
other lands, had built upon it a pretty town, adorned with fine buildings, and well peo- 
pled, in a ſhort time, by the king's encouragement. It was immediately ſubject to the 
juriſdiction of the duke of Guienne: but all the orders of his officers were {lighted by 
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anc 
expected to be juſtified in their diſobedience by the proteCtion of his court, to whit 


appeals lay on account of his being the ſupreme lord of the dutchy, Ralf lorg Baſtt 
of Drayton, ſeneſchal of Guienne, bore with this inſolence for ſome time: but findins 
them perſiſt in their contumacy, after repeated admonitions, came with a body of * 
to the town, killed or put to flight all the inhabitants that made reſiſtance, burnt or 
moliſhed all the buildings, and levelled the place to the ground. Ralſ/, with the other 
officers concerned in this ation, being cited before the parliament of Paris to anſwer 
for their conduct, declared, that they had done nothing but what they were bound t, 
do by the duty of their office: and neglecting to appear, were, by ſentence of the court 
baniſhed out of France for ever. Ralf, apprehending ſome attempt might, in conſe. 
quence of this ſentence, be made upon his perſon, ſtood on his guard: and taking up 
his reſidence in the caſtle of Montpezat, which he had fortified exceeding well, and 
the ſuperiority whereof was likewiſe a ſubje& of diſpute, ſet the French at defiance. 
The king of France inſiſting, that this ſeneſchal and the other officers, with the caſtle 
to which they had retired, ſhould be delivered up to him by way of ſatisfaction, the 
ear] of Kent too readily gave his conſent : but the archbiſhop of Dublin refuſing lis 
till he had conſulted his maſter the king of England, meſſengers were diſpatched to 
learn his pleaſure, The earl of Rent in the mean time went into Guienne, to provide 
for the ſafety of the country; which, upon Edward's reſolution not to deliver up his 
officers, was ſoon after, in the beginning of Auguſt, invaded by Charles count of J. 
lois with a great army. | 
Tux king of England, in expectation of this invaſion, had been making preparations 
to ſend over forces into Guienne: and had ſummoned all perſons * that held a knight's 
fee, or had been in poſſeſſion of 40 J. a year in lands for three years, to receive knight. 
hood, in order to raiſe ſome money towards the charges of the expedition, When 
the rupture became manifeſt, by the ſeizure of all the Engliſb, with their ſhips and 
effects, in France, even before the day appointed for the homage, he retaliated that 
treatment upon the French in England : cauſed all the lands of priories alien, and eyen 
the county of Cornwall, which he had formerly granted to his queen, with all her 
manors, to be likewiſe taken into his own hands, to prevent her favouring a deſcent 
from France, as the D' Eſpenſers are ſaid to ſuggeſt, and for which he knew there was 
a fleet provided. There had been formerly ſeveral treaties * ſet on foot for the mar- 
riage of his ſon prince Edward to the daughters of William count of Hollande, and of 
Charles count of Valois: but none of them had taken effect. He now made propo- 
ſals for marrying the young prince to a daughter of Arragon, in order to procure aſ- 
ſiſtance from that crown for the defence of Guienne: and on failure thereof, made 
them with the ſame view to the court of Madrid for a match with an Infanta.of 
Caſtille. But whatever zeal he had for an expedition, which he had a ſtrong defire to 
undertake in perſon, and whatever diligence he uſed in his preparations for it, he could 
not ſend over a conſiderable force, with a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, and of tin 
inſtead of ready money, till the middle of September. The ſuccours ſent amounted 3 
to 7000 men under the lords Segrave and Fitz Warin: but they arrived too late to 
ſave the Agenois; which, + through the defection of the people, the lord of Albret, and 
others of the nobility, had been moſt of it reduced by the count of Valois. The caſtle 


of Montpezat had been taken and demoliſhed 5 : but Puimirol and Penne held out even 


after the capitulation of La Reole on September 22 ; when a truce was concluded till 
the Eaſter following, and continued afterwards till a month after Midſummer. 
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TH 1s capitulation and treaty was made by the earl of Kent, contrary to the ſenſe ot ED] ARD II. 


all the officers of his army; who undertook for the defence of a place *, which had 
already coſt the French abundance of men, and was in a condition to baffle all their 
efforts: but he was drawn into it by the perſuaſions of the archbiſhop of Dublin, who 
had not accounted to the king for the profits of Ireland, whilſt under his care, and 
was a ſecret enemy of Hugh le D'Epenſer the chamberlain, Whoever indeed conſi- 
ders all the circumſtances of this quarrel between England and France, the trifling oc- 
caſion on which it broke out between princes ſo nearly allied, and the meaſures taken, 
as well in carrying it on, as in terminating it at laſt by an accommodation, will be 
tempted to think, that the king of France acted in concert with his fiſter Jabel queen 
of England (whoſe influence over her huſband was eclipſed by the credit of the two 
D' Efpenſers) Roger de Mortimer, and others of the faction; and that the whole affair 
was deſigned to find means of getting thoſe miniſters diſcarded. It was a quarrel ma- 
nifeſtly picked by Charles le Bel; S. Sardos and Montpezat being undoubtedly parcel of 
the dutchy of Guienne®, and ſubject to the immediate juriſdiction of the duke and his 


officers: and if any exceſs had been committed in the former of thoſe places by the 


ſeneſchal Baſſet, without his maſter's knowledge or approbation, in correcting the in- 
ſolence and contumacy of the inhabitants, Edward, to whom it belonged, on account 
of the place, to take cogniſance thereof, had by his embaſſadors aſſured the court of 
France, that he would puniſh it in a ſevere and exemplary manner. That court had 
lately made abundance of invaſions on the rights, liberties, and juriſdiction of the 
dutchy, and even on the e of Oleron, perhaps with the ſame view: and no inſtances, 
how oft ſoever renewed, had been able to procure redreſs. The citation and monition 
for homage ought to have been ſerved within the dutchy, but was not ſo much as 
duely or directly ſerved upon Edward in England: and the confiſcation of the fiefs of 
Ponthieu and Guienne had been decreed illegally, without ſummoning the peers to the 
king of France's court (as by right they ought in the like caſes) and before the day 
fixed for the performance of the homage at Amient. The king of France had raiſed 
an army to execute that irregular decree : and though Edward had offered as well to put 
the caſtle of Montpezat into his hands, and to ſtand to juſtice in his court of peers, or 
to do homage upon any day he ſhould appoint, in caſe a ſafe- conduct was ſent him, he 
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had begun hoſtilities; and being determined to perſiſt in them, would not receive any 


propoſals of peace, nor admit any of his envoys to an audience. Theſe things ſuf- 
ficiently ſhew the French court was reſolved upon war: and the king of England was 
ſo perſuaded of it, that notwithſtanding the capitulation and truce of La Reole (which 
he did not approve) he continued his levies of forces 3, and other preparations in Eng- 
land for an expedition to Guienne, in full expectation of the war's being renewed, He 
gave publick notice of his intention to go over thither in perſon, with his army, from 
Portſmouth, in the beginning of Lent : but by the advice of parliament, deferred his 
paſſage till the Aſcenſion; and before that day he was, by the. hopes of an accommo- 
dation, drawn into a ſtep, that laid the foundation of his ruin. 4 

Tur pope had uſed his earneſt endeavours to put an end to the war: and had em- 
ployed the archbiſhop of Vienne and the biſhop of Orange, as his nuncios, to mediate 
a peace between the two crowns; the biſhops of Norwich and Winchefter, the earl of 
Richmond, and the lord Beaumont having been ſent by Edward to Paris, to ſettle the 
articles of the treaty. Charles le Bel took care to ſtart difficulties in the affair: but ſug- 
geſting at the ſame time, that they might be removed by the inſtances 4 of his ſiſter 
Jabel queen of England, if ſhe came over to him, both the nuncios and the Engl:i/h 
embaſſadors preſſed Edward by their letters to ſend her; aſſuring him, ſhe would ob- 
tan from her brother, whatever ſhe aſked, The king, out of deference to the pope, 
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and to ſhew his deſire of peace, agreed to the propoſal *: and on March 7, the queen 
paſſed the ſea, infinitely delighted with the voyage, and reſolved not to return, till the 
D'Eſpenſers were diſcarded, Her negotiation produced none of thoſe advantages that 
were expected; the truce was indeed prolonged till, June g, and the draught of a peace 
ſent over: but the conditions were ſo harſh, that it was a queſtion, whether Eduard 
would accept them, and ſtop his expedition to Guienne. The articles required him 
« to put the king of France in poſſeſſion of all that the Engh/ till held in that 
« dutchy ; with power to exerciſe all manner of juriſdiction therein; and after he 
« had done homage in perſon to that king, he was indeed to receive back the lands he 
« had thus peaceable conſigned, But with regard to ſuch as had been ſeized by force 
« of armes, the king of France was ſtill to detain them in his hands, till Eduard had 
« ſued for them at law, proved his right, and obtained a decree in his fayour ; nor 
« were they even then to be reſtored, till Charles had ſatisfaction made him for the 
« expences he had been at, on account of the lands being taken into his poſſeſſion.“ 
The meſſengers, ſent with this draught to England, were to bring back the king's reſo. 
lution, within a month after Eaſter: and three weeks of that term were elapſed, before 
they arrived to inform him of the articles. There was not time enough left to call of 
conſult a parliament ; he had few of his council about him: and when he aſked their 
advice, the manifeſt danger either of the loſs of Guienne, if he agreed to the con- 
ditions, or of a war, if he rejected them abſolutely, made them not think it ſafe to 
give their opinion in ſo momentous and difficult an affair, unleſs in common with the 
prelates and nobility aſſembled in parliament. The king, deſtitute of advice, and preſ- 
ſed in time, maintained, that he could not be charged with negligence or contempt for 
not having done his homage ſooner; that for the ſake of peace, he was ready upon ſuf- 
ficient ſecurity to do it perſonally to the king of France at a proper time and place, 
though he was not of right obliged to do ſo, till that king had reſtored the lands he 
had ſeized, or had faithfully promiſed to make reſtitution thereof, as ſoon as the 
homage was performed. Upon this meſſage, a peace was concluded, on May 31, at 
Paris, by the mediation of queen Jabel and the pope's nuncios; by which the king 
ce of France was to be put into poſſeſſion of Guienne, and to appoint a ſeneſchal to go- 

vern it; the Engliſh forces being for the time to retire to Bayone, and the French to 
quit the country, except ſuch as the ſeneſchal ſhould appoint for garriſons to forts 
and caſtles; the governors whereof were to take an oath to him, as he was to the 
king of France, for the good government of the country (without intermeddling in 
criminal matters) and particularly for the obſervance of this treaty. Beauvais was 
fixed for the place, and Auguſt 29 for the day, of Edward's doing homage, and of 
the king of France's receiving it: they were both to be there at the time, unleſs 
hindered by ſickneſs, or ſome other notorious impediment, of which they were to 
give timely notice to each other. The king of France was to have ſeiſin of Gui- 
enne on Fuly 4, but as ſoon as the homage was performed, it was to be reſtored to 
Edward; who was to have juſtice done him out of hand, in a ſummary way, with 
regard to the lands of the dutchy, already in the hands of the other. Charles, out 
of affection to his ſiſter, remitted all paſt forfeitures, if there were any: and if the 
lands, he already held in Guienne, ſhould be adjudged by law to be Edward's right, 
he for the ſame motive releaſed alſo the coſts he had been at in the ſeizure, All 
priſoners were to be ſet at liberty on both ſides: and a free commerce re-eſtabliſh- 
ed; ſuch were the conditions of the treaty. | 
Tux article, obliging Edward to go abroad for the performance of his homage, 
was far from being agreeable to the king; who conſented thereto, purely becauſe he 
law no way of avoiding it: but it gave much more uneaſineſs to Hugh D' Epenſer the 
ſon?, againſt whoſe life a dangerous conſpiracy had been lately diſcovered, He imagined 
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that his enemies would be encouraged to further attempts of the ſame nature, whilſt EDwWAap IE. 
he was leſs able to guard againſt them, during the king's abſence : and he durſt not ven- T Room 


ture himſelf 'in France; where the queen, who hated him, wanted no power to exe- 
cute any kind of vengeance, that her violent reſentments ſuggeſted. Theſe appre- 
henſions made him, when the king, before he ratified the treaty, conſulted the prelates 
and nobles, that were with him at Wincheſter, about his going, break out into a decla- 
ration, which ſufficiently ſhews the extreme arrogance of his nature; © It will now ap- 
« pear (ſays he) who will adviſe the king to go over to his enemies ; for whoever 
« doth fo, is a notorious traytor.” This menace naturally put all, that were preſent, 
upon exculing themſelves from giving any advice, without the concurrence of the reft 
of the nobility: and for this reaſon all the prelates and nobility were ſummoned. to a 
parliament, on June 25, at London. The forces which the king had drawn to Port 
mouth, in order to embark for Guienne, under the command of the earl of Surrey, had 
moſt of them diſperſed for want of pay: and all that province would have been eaſily 
reduced by the king of France, if the treaty was not executed. This conſideration de- 
termined the parliament to agree in adviſing Edward by all means to go beyond ſea: it 
was the onely advice they could give him, with a ſafe conſcience, and without being 
falſe to their allegiance. He reſolved accordingly to go: and made preparations for his 
voyage; removing Walter Stapleton, biſhop of Exeter, from the poſt of treaſurer, be- 
cauſe, having grown rich in it, he was generally deemed corrupt, and giving it to W. de 
Melton archbiſhop of 7rk, a prelate of great integrity, and an unblemiſhed character, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by the primate of Canterbury, out of fear that 
the new treaſurer might cauſe his croſs to be carried erect in that province. The re- 
gency was deſigned for prince Edward : and the king ſetting out for Dover, was taken 
ill near that place, at the abbey of Langedon: which retarded his paſſage for ſome 
. days, and obliged him to diſpatch meſſengers to acquaint the king of France with the 
occaſion of his delay, and to fix another day for the homage. ' He ſeems however to 


have perſiſted in his reſolution of going; abundance of letters of protection and at- 


torney being {till granted, in favour of the nobility and gentry in his retinue. 
HowEveR diſagreeable the king's voyage abroad was to his favourite, it was ſtill 
more ſo to his queen; it would have put her under a neceſſity of returning with her 
huſband : and if it did not interfere with her amours, it would at leaſt have defeated 
all the ſchemes ſhe had laid with Roger de Mortimer and the other rebels, who'had 
taken refuge at Paris. In this diſtreſs, ſhe found a reſource in her brother's affection 
or politicks. Charles le Bel had always hitherto inſiſted on Edwards doing homage in 
his. own perſon ; it was the principal ſtipulation in the late treaty, and all former delays 
had been reſented as high affronts to his dignity : yet drawing in the pope's nuncio to 
ſecond her inſtances?, ſhe prevailed with him, to diſpenſe with that article. Charles 
accordingly, without any application from the court of Englond, ſent over an inſtru- 
ment, declaring, that if the king conſigned to his ſon, prince Edward, the lands in 
France for which the homage was due, he would receive it from the latter, on the 
conditions of the treaty, and in as full ſatisfaction thereof, as if the homage had been 
done by the father in his own perſon. This expedient, preventing at once the danger 
of a war, and the loſs of Guienne, the two conſiderations upon which the late advice 
of parliament had been founded 3, was greedily embraced by Hugh le D'Eſpenſer : and 
enabled him to divert the king from his reſolution of going to Beauvais. Edward 
was at Dover on the point of embarking, when the inſtrument arrived: and by the 
inſtances of his favourite, whoſe care and fears for his 'own life ſuppreſſed all other 
reflections, and the advice of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the prelates, and barons 
then. with him, but probably embarked-in the queen's ichemes +, was perſuaded to 
\ 5 lit. 163, 164, & feq. 2 1b. 165, 166, 168. Monac. Malmeſ. Adam Murimouth. 
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make an immediate ceſſion to his ſon of the county of Ponthieu and the dutchy of 
Guienne, The conveyances of theſe countries were perfected on September 10; the 
prince failed on the 12 from Dover, with the biſhop of Exeter, and a large train of 
followers: and on the 14" of that month, receiving a diſpenſation for his want of age 
did homage for thoſe territories to the king of France at Beauvais. 
Tu is ſtep ruined all the king's affairs; it put the heir of the crown, at an age, when 
he was not fit to govern himſelf, into the hands of his mother Jabel, who 
him at her pleaſure: it ſupplied them with a revenue for their ſubſiſtence abroad; and 
enabled them to raiſe money, and procure forces, for an invaſion of England, Ei. 
ward ſoon found his miſtake, though too late for a remedy : he expected his fon would 
return immediately after he had done homage, and had ſent orders with him, for the 
queen to come over without delay into England ; but having got what ſhe wanted for 
her purpoſe, ſhe did not care to come, and her brother would not oblige her to depart 
his kingdom. Jſabel declared herſelf reſolved, never to come near her huſband 2, til 
he had ſent away Hugh le D' Eſpenſer, and to make uſe of violent meaſures for baniſh- 
ing him; bragged of the power of France, the ſupport ſhe had from her brother, and 
the great aſſiſtance ſhe ſhould have from her friends in that country: and threatened 
to make a deſcent in England, where the Lancaſtrian faction were ready to take armes 
in her favour, This declaration of her reſolution was the more ſurprizing to Eduard, 
becauſe, before her going over, ſhe had expreſſed no ill-will to his favourite: and when 
all the court took leave at her ſetting out, ſhe parted in good humour with all, but 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf particularly in the caſe of Hugh le D' Eſpenſer ; to whom ſhe was 
more complaiſant and gracious than to any of the reſt, and after her arrival in France 


had wrote him letters filled with profeſſions of kindneſs and friendſhip. Edward on 


October 10, ſummoned 3 the prelates and nobility of his realm to meet, on November 18, 
at Weſtminſter, to conſider what was to be done on this occaſion: and the queen's let- 
ters to Hugh being read in parliament, it ſeemed ſtrange to every body, that as he had 
given her no new provocation ſince, ſhe ſhould now declare him her mortal enemy, 
He profeſſed in the moſt folemn manner, that he had never done, nor intended to do, 
her any injury ; that he had on the contrary done every thing in his power to oblige her, 
and would do ſo to the end of his life: and proved his innocence ſo much to their 
ſatisfaction, that they agreed, all the biſhops ſhould write ſeparately to her, in Hug's 
vindication, and preſs her to come back immediately to her huſband. Had ſhe fol- 
lowed this advice, the ſchemes of Mortimer, and the other fugitives in France would 


have been utterly defeated : but all the biſhops exhortations to a re-union with her 


huſband, and repreſentations of the miſchiefs that would enſue, if ſhe made a deſcent 
in England with an army of foreigners, had no effect upon Jabel; who would neither 
return herſelf, nor ſuffer her ſon to return; pretending, in her anſwers to the biſhops 
letters, to be afraid of Hugh le D' Efpenſer +, though ſhe had hitherto diſſembled her 
ſuſpicions, and neither aſſigned any particular cauſe for her apprehenſions, nor ſpecified 
any inſtance of his miſbehaviour. 1 

Tux queen ought to have returned after the concluſion of the peace, but ſhe then 
pretended buſineſs: and this excuſe ceaſing at the performance of the homage, the 
terror, ſhe affected to be in, of Hugb's deſigns againſt her, was ſtarted, as a pretence 
that would eafily be ſwallowed by the Engliſb, to whom he was generally odious. The 
falſehood of it ſufficiently appears by the king's letters to her s, and to her brother 
Charles le Bel; in which he imputes her conduct to the want of affection and regard 
for her huſband : and complains as well of her familiarity with Mortimer, as of her 
correſpondence with other refugees ; ſome of which had been formerly baniſhed out of 
France, at his inſtance, for their rebellion, though they now found protection and fa- 
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vour there, by 1/abe/'s intereſt, The prince, when he took leave of his father at Evw4zollt. 


Dover, made him a ſolemn promiſe to return ſpeedily, and not enter into any en- 
gagement of marriage without his advice and conſent: but it was in vain that the 
king enjoined him, and that Charles gave him leave, to return, The young prince 
excuſed his ſtay, as neceſſary to comfort his mother in her affliction : and was made 
a tool to countenance her ſhameful intimacy with Mortimer, and the meaſures 
concerted for dethroning his father. Walter biſhop of Exeter had been fent over 
with the prince, to adviſe him in his conduct; for which he was well qualified, by 
his rare fidelity, great prudence, approved wiſdom, and long experience in buſineſs: 
but a plot having been formed againſt his life by Mortimer and the other exiles, he 
was forced to fly from Paris ſecretly into England. The cauſe of their rancour 
againſt him is ſaid to have been, his not ſupplying the queen in her profuſe expences 
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whilſt he was treaſurer, and adviſing the king to take the manors aſſigned her into 


his own hands, and to provide for her houſhold by regular payments out of the 
exchequer; an advice which the duty of his office probably exacted from him, 
though it was, when proper for other purpoſes, charged upon Hugh le D' Eſpenſer. 
There was ſo little proportion between this occaſion of reſentment, and the fatal 
vengeance propoſed to be taken on the biſhop, whoſe perſon was ſacred in virtue of 
his order, if not of his character of embaſſador to the court of France, to which he 
| ſeems to have had credentials, that it doth not look ſo much like a real plot, as a feint 
to frighten him from any further attendance on the prince, and drive him from 
Paris; where perhaps he was too troubleſome, in preſſing the ſon and mother's 
return to England ; or too nice, in obſerving their conduct : and where a man of his 
fagacity, judgment, experience, and loyalty, would not either want opportunities 
of diſcovering, or means of obſtruing, the meaſures of the queen's faction. This 
notion ſeems confirmed by the queen's treatment of all the confiderable perſons 
that had come to France, either in her own or the prince's retinue; who were all 
about the ſame time* diſmiſſed, and ſent back to England. It is not unlikely, but 
the biſhop had diſcovered ſomething of the correſpondence of the fugitive rebels with 
their friends in this kingdom ; ſince, immediately after his return, orders were 2 {ent 
to all the ſea ports, to ſearch paſſengers for letters; and to the ſheriffs of counties, 
to ſeize and examine all ſuſpected perſons, e 1 

AmMoNG the meaſures concerted for dethroning Edward, one was the purchaſe of 
ſuccours from ſome foreign potentate, by marrying the prince, young as he was, 
to one of his daughters: and the degrees of conſanguinity and affinity being in thoſe 
days extended ſo far, that an alliance could ſcarce be contracted between any two 
courts in Europe without a papal diſpenſation, the king, 3on January 3, deſired 
the pope not to grant any without his conſent. He ſent agents likewiſe to engage 


the pontiff, to uſe all his influence on the king of France, to ſend the queen and prince 


out of his dominions: and, to prevent their having affiſtance from Guienne, he em- 
ployed Arnaud Caillou, a Gaſcon nobleman, to treat with the nobility of that pro- 
vince, To provide againſt a deſcent in England, orders were given to the warden of 
the C:nque Ports and the admitals, north and ſouth of the Thames, to receive the 
queen and prince with all manner of honours, if they came over in the ſhips that 
the king ſent for them: but if they came over in an hoftile manner with foreign 

forces, their perſons indeed were not to be hurt, but their adherents and all foreigners 
were to be treated as enemies. Proclamations were alfo ſent, on February 8, into 
every county, giving the like inſtructions; and ordering all perſons to be ready for a 
march, to oppoſe foreigners, wherever they landed in the kingdom: the biſhops 
were, not long after, enjoined to be inthe ſame readineſs with theit followers. Theſe 
ſeem to have been no better obſerved than others; which were iflued forapprehend- 
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Epwarpll. ing the emiſlaries of the queen's faction x (who travelled armed from one county to 
A. D. 1326. another, to concert meaſures for an inſurrection) and for putting in execution the 


ſtatute of Edward I. againſt ſuch as ſpread falſe reports, raiſing ſcandal, and tendin 
to create diſcord between the king, his barons, and his people. Lies and falſhoodz 
have, through the ſenſeleſs credulity of the Eng/i/h, diſpoſing them to take ey 
thing they hear for granted without any examination or reflection, been in all age, 
the common, though wicked, artifice made uſe of by rebels, to debauch the people 
from their allegiance : and were employed on this occaſion, not only in England 
but even in France, with great ſucceſs. : 
OF this kind was a report, that the king had denounced publickly a ſentence of 
exile againſt the queen and prince ; though he had neither taken, nor indeed ever 
thought of taking, a ſtep of that nature. It was ſo contrary to his repeated orders, 


and continual ſolicitations, for the immediate return of them both, which, it was 


well known, he had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to deſire, that it is really inconceivable how 
any body could give it credit: yet it was ſo confidently averred, that it impoſedeyen 
on the papal nuncios ; who were mediating the peace at Paris, and could not (as 
the court of France might) be reaſonably ſuſpected of affecting to believe a ſtory, 
neither founded in fact, nor conducive to their intereſts. The French hiftoriang 2 
mention another falſe report, which found ſo much credit at their court, that, without 
a a proper enquiry into the truth of the matter, orders were given for renewing hoſti- 
lities in Guienne, for ſeizing all the Engliſh in France, and for. confiſcating their 
effects. This was executed on Auguſt 15, in the night, and the number of Englihſo 
ſcized 3.are ſaid to amount to 60, ooo; though none of the fugitive rebels are to be 
reckoned among them, they removing about that time with the queen to the county 
of Ponthieu : and this ſeizure putting an end to all communication with England, 
ſerved very conveniently to keep their future meaſures ſecret. The report charging 
Edward with cauſing all the French in England to be ſeized and put to death, was 
of ſuch a nature as not to be lightly credited in any circumſtances of affairs, much 
leſs at a time when the king's eldeſt ſon and heir was in the court of France, and 
abundance of Engliſb in different parts of that kingdom : and the precipitation with 
which thoſe orders were given and executed, looks as if the French were afraid, that 
it would be contradicted too ſoon for their purpoſes. Charles le Bel had not per- 
formed his ſtipulation in the late peace for the reſtitution of what he had ſeized in 
Guienne: and being perhaps diſpleaſed at Edward's taking on him the adminiſtra- 
tion of the dutchy 4, as tutor or guardian to his ſon, or elſe reſolved upon a new 
quarrel, to diſtreſs him ſo that he might not be able to oppoſe the deſcent which his 
queen was preparing to make in England, had ſent ſeveral armies to invade Gaſcogne. 
Upon advice of theſe irruptions in different places of the country, Edward had 
allowed the people of Bayone to diſtreſs the French by ſea, and ordered his military 
tenants to rendezvous at Portceſter on Auguſt 2, in order to an expedition thither : 
but this was afterwards ſuſpended, probably to provide againſt the more immediate 


' danger threatened by the queen's preparations. The French hiſtorians repreſent the 


orders for the impriſonment of the Engliſb in France, and the ſeizure of their 
effects, in conſequence of the report abovementioned, to have been executed all over 
the kingdom in the ſame day: and impute them in a great meaſure to the avarice 
of their king and his connſellors ; becauſe when the priſoners were (not ſo ſoon after 
the falſhood of the report was known as is ſaid, but) ſome time after releaſed, a great 
part of the effects of the richeſt of them was ſtill detained, contrary to reaſon and 
juſtice, Whether the report was raiſed by the Engliſh rebels refugee d at Paris to 
enflame the French court, or by the latter to countenance or excuſe their conduct, it 
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is very certain that they had begun hoſtilities before the day of the ſeizure, and had 8 
taken ſeveral Engliſh veſſels, carrying them into the ports of France, after killing J 5. 1256 
the merchants and ſailors. Edward, upon advice of this proceeding in France, had 

iven, on Auguſt 26, orders for a like ſeizure of the French, their ſhips, and goods, 
in England; though with an exception in favour of all religious perſons, and of 
others that had been ſettled for ſome time in the kingdom : but finding afterwards 
that theſe, and indeed all the Engliſh without diſtinction, had been thus ſeized and 
treated throughout France, he, on September 10, revoked. that exception, and 
ordeted all the French in general to be treated in the ſame manner in England. 

Tursz things, with the taking of Marmande and other places in Guienne; the The gucen 
protection given, and the favour ſhewn, to the Engliſb rebels at Paris; the bearing — in Suf- 
with the ſcandalous familiarity between 1/abel and Mortimer; the latter's __ 
appearing openly in the prince's livery and retinue, at the coronation of Jane queen 
of France, on Whitſunday ; and the detainipg of the queen and prinee of England 
in France; contrary to good faith, and in contempt of the juſt demands of the huſ- 
band of the one; and the father of the other, are very clear proofs that Charles le Bel 
was embarked in all his ſiſter's meaſures. The pope indeed, nettled at his renewal 
of the war, and at the infraction of a peace to which his mediation had contributed; 
and moved with indignation, as well at the ſhameful behaviour of a wife to her huſ- 
band and of a ſon to his father, as at the indecency of-Charles's ſupporting both in 
their undutiful meaſures, had threatened- the laſt with excommunication, if he did 
not ſend the others back to England. This made the court of France not care to 
appear openly in Iſabel's attempt to dethrone her huſband ; though there is little 
room to doubt of their giving underhand all the aſſiſtance to it that they could, 
without a declaration and concurrence manifeſt enough to. draw upon them the 
papal cenſures. To prevent this inconvenience, it was neceſſary to engage ſome 
petty prince under the influence of France in an enterprize, which, however un- 
equal his own forces were to it, he might be enabled by her aſſiſtance to atchieye : 
and there being an entire friendſhip at this time between Flanders and England, 
William count of Hainault and Hollande ſeemed the onely perſon fit for the purpoſe, 
on account of the ports in his dominions; which lay convenient for an embarka- 
tion of the troops that were to be landed in England. Robert d' Artois treated with 
him on the ſubje&®*: and his friendſhip was purchaſed by the aſſurance of a mar- 
riage between one of his daughters and prince Edward; for whom his father had 
already provided a ſuitable match, the infanta Eleanor, ſiſter to Alphonſo king of 
Caſtille; the articles for it (as well as for another between that king and the 
princeſs Eleanor of England) being ſo firmly ſettled that he could not hearken to a 
like propoſal from Portugal, and nothing wanting to complete the marriage but a 
papal diſpenſation, which the king had ſolicited and perhaps obtained. There was 
a like diſpenſation neceſſary in the caſe of the young prince and; Philippa of Hai- 
nault. who were related in the third degree of conſanguinity: but 1/abel, depending 
on the intereſt of her brother to get over that difficulty, and having the prince in her 
hands, ready to follow blindly: her directions, in contempt of the duty he owed, and 
the ſolemn promiſe he had made his father, made no ſcruple of ſelling him on this 
occaſion, to purchaſe ſuccours for the depoſing of her huſband. When the infamous 
treaty was ſettled, and all things prepared for the expedition, ſhe went from Paris 
into the county of Pontbieu, which had been formerly aſſigned for her mainte- 
nance: and from thence to Valenciennes; where the young couple were in fact 
affianced; truſting to futurity for removing the legal obſtacles to that contract. 
Jobn de Beaumont 3, a gallant knight, at the head of 27 57 gens darmes, a much 
greater number than his brother the count of Hainault could raiſe, at leaſt in ſo 
* Rymer, iv. 222, 22 „228, 229. * Rymer, iv. 119, 122, & ſeq. „201. Ii 
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Epw aD Il. ſhort a time, failed from Dordrecht in Hollande, with Iſabel and her ſon the pri 
DN the earl of Kent, Roger de Mortimer, and other lords of her faction a and 9 

D. 1326 

ſtormy paſſage, arriving in Ofewell haves, landed on // edneſday, 8 
near Walton in Suffolt. r n f 
Tur king was in an ill condideiieo wppole kia be m having © no gredt wen 
about him, in whom he could place a confidence, beſides be two. D Eſpenſers : and 
the univerſal odium under which theſe lay; -incapacitated them from doing kene wy 
conſiderable ſervice, and was the chief foundation upon which the queen bullt hee 
hopes of ſucceſs." All the old Lakcaftrian faction: were ready to join er: and the 
families of about twenty of the nobility, who had beeri Killed or put to death with the 
late earl of Lancaſter, were the more xealous in their efforts to ſerve her, on account 
of the opes they eoneeivechof being reſtored to the eſtates which their relations had 
forfeited. © The arehbiſhop ef Crnrerbury and maſt of the biſhops were in her inte. 
eſts, as indeed every body was that hated the younger D'Eſpenſer 3 Who had by 
hishaughtineſs, eruelty, and avarice, incenſed the whole nation, and been the occa- 
Gort why the king was now deſerted by moſt af thoſe who! had ſtood by him in the 
late rebellion, and even by his own brdthers.” Edmum of Wodeftoke earl of Kent 
had lately married Margaret ſiſter of Thomas lord Wake, a warm Lancaſtrian; and 
being, as well as his brother Thomas de Brot beton earl of Norfolk and Mareſcha, 
ſons of Margaret of France and couſin germans to the queen, they were both the 
more cafily drawn over by the artifices of the French court, tocmbark in her meaſures: 
the firſt accordingly came ever with her; and the latter joined her when' ſhe landed 
in his neighbourhood. | Jobn de Bretagne earl of Richmond had been e employed a to 
negoclate the late peace in France; and being there debauched from his allegiance, 
had refuſed to return home on the king's repeated ſummons. - Edward, to puniſh ſo 
obſtinate a diſobedience; had cauſed his lands to be ſeized, which had irritated 
him to the laſt degree: and yet among the monſtrous falſhoods and aſperſions, raiſed 
and propagated to blacken the king, it was ſuggeſted that this very earl was the 
inſtrument he made uſe of to execute a deſign he had formed againſt the lives of te 
queen and prince, to wHoſe lntertſts he was zealouſly devoted. Henry lord Bes- 
mont, who owed äll his eſtate and honours to this king and his father's bounty, had 
been employed in the ſame negociation with Richniond, at the court of - France; 
and being thefe likewiſe engaged in Iſabels faction, had returned home to promote 
the conſpiracy in England: but being diſcovered in bis proceedings 3, bad been 
arreſted, and ſent to the caſtle of Warwick; and aſterwards to that of MWalingſord; 
his impriſonment being one of the articles of accuſation againſt the younger D'Eſper- 
ſer. In this genetal defection, none of the great earls or the ancient nobility appear 
to have been faithful to the king; beſides the earbof Surrey a, who was in the north 
guarding the marches againſt; the Scots ; and the earl of Arunde/, who ran his for- 
tune and was involved in his ruin. Edward, indolent, weak, unfit to ſtruggic 
with difficulties, was unable to help himſelf in this exigence of his affairs; he was 
ill ſerved, his orders not obeyed eden in points of the greateſt conſequence; tor 
though he bad ordered the ſhips of all the ports norti of the Thames to rendezvous 
on S September 24, in the harbour of Orewell, yet the queen landed three days 
after in that very place without any oppoſition, and the ee that brought be 
troops, went back the next day unmoleſted to Hoilande. 7 
Su x could not have landed in any other part of 3 of Banlend whh fuch 
advantages, asſhe found in Suffolk 3" being immediately joined by the carl of * 
Fills, 6, Mi de e Jes 1 n and oy de Burgherſo, biſhops of 
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Norwich. Eh. and Lincoln, with theic followers : the archbiſhop of Canterbury EDwarpll. 
and oth ü prelates ſent het moneꝝ to pay her army. T his added greatly to the £.D Yb: 
reputation of her cauſe: and her forces were ſoon ihereaſed by Henry carl of Lei * 
teſter ( a che btother of the date earl of Lancaſtor was ſtyled, upon the king's having 
given kim that carldom, part aß his brother's-forfeirures)-and other noblemen of his 
party; who gallicg all the power they could, tepaired to her ſtandard- Wich all poſ- 
ble expedition. Fhe king, upon the firſt news of her landing, had iſſued à pro- 
damation 2, affeting 2000. reward for Morrimer' r head; ordering all his liege 
ſubjects to fall upon the foreighers” that came with him and all. their "adherents; 
except the queen, prince, and carl of Rent: and had given commiſſions to Sim 
Je Reding and others, to array men in Kent and tber counties near Londin. The 
like orders were diſpatched to all che ſheriffs throughout England: and Robert de 
Iateviile being choſen for the poſt of moſt immediate dangem was empoered to 
raiſe the forces of Eſſex, and all the counties which formed of old the kingdom of the 
Eaſt Angles. But the, preſence and awfulname of the printer which had given tnuch 
encouragement to theconſpiracy, by removing tie dread of for feituresnow ſerved to de- 
feat all theſe meaſures, and to diſarm his father's forces: nobody cared to oppoſe him; 
| 
| 


and even Robert de Wateville a, betraying. bigmaſter's'truſt, joined him with the men 
he had raiſed, and was after wards one of the moſt active perſons in promoting his un- 
natural uſurpation of the government. Ihe queen was indefatigables, in writing letters, 
and ſending-manifeſto's, to all great cities and powerful perſons; ptofeſſing, „ that 
« the would; ſuffer no harm to be done to any Body but the D'Efpenſers, the 
« chancellor Baldal, and their abettots, who were the cauſe of the preſent diſturb- 
« ance ; - that ſhe came to eaſe the people of theit burdens, to aſſert and imptbve the | | 
« liberties pf the church, and to redreſs the diſorders of the govegnment ;'' ſuch was | 
the purport of her declaration: to which Valfingbam adds, ſhe offered 2000. fot 
the young D'Efpenſer's head. The biſhops with her ſent letters likewiſe to theit 
brethren and friends; magnifying to a prodigious degree the number, as well of the + 
perſons of great quality, as of the forces, ſent over by the king: of France (as they _ 
ſaid); to defend the right of his ter. It was given out in all parts of the realm, that 
the pope, had abſolved all the Engliſb from their oath of fealty to the king, and had 
denounced the ſentence of excommunicat ion againſt all that ſhould bear armes againſt 
the queen; and to gain credit to theſe impudent falſhoods by the cofffident aſſertion 
of another, it was pretended that ſhe had two cardinals with her in the army. Theſe 
lies had their intended effect: the queen's forces enereaſed daily, and the King's di- 
. miniſhed continu all). ens rt acl} 

To make one effort b ore he left London, where he received the news of the FR 
_ queen's landing, he applied ta the city for a levy of men to take the field in bis fer- 115 — go- 

vice: but had little reaſon to be pleaſed with the excuſe they made z ipretending, and is taken. | 

* that they would preſerve for the king, the queen, and the prince, the heir apparent 

* of the crown, all the reſpe& and affection they had ever ſhewn:to the royal fatnily.; 

that they would ſhut their gates. againſt foreign troops, if any offered to enter the — 

city: but as for marching, into the field, it was;contraty to their privileges of net 

« ſerving without the walls of the city, except for a ſingle day, and that on condition 

of returning by: ſun-ſet.” Such a dry and ambiguous anſwer made the king 

think himſelf no longer ſaſe in Londen: and leaving his younger ſon with his aficer, 

the wife ob young D' Eſpenſer, in the Tower, and recommending the care of the git 

to Walter Stapledon biſhop of Exeter, he retired weſtward towatds Briſtel, in hapes a 

of finding thoſe parts better affected, and of raiſng an army able taoppoſetherebels. 

His departure from London left the populace at liberty to exert their natura inſv- 

lence; and an infinite number of mechanicks of all kinds gathering together, and 
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EpwaRDIll. inflaming one another to a fury, took armes; ſeized the mayor, who was loyally 


"D, . devoted to the king'sſervice, threatened to kill him, if he would not ſwear to au- 


thorize and obſerve what they ſhould require; and bound themſelves by an alſdociz. 
tion to put all to death, of what rank or condition ſoever they were, that ſhould 
either oppoſe the queen or intrench on their liberties - Under pretence of this ag, 
ciation. they. ſeized, on Offober 15, John Marſpal, who had 4 poſt undes th, 
younger D*E/penſer ; cut off his head, and plundered his goods: and then went 
to the biſhop of Exeter t houſe, which/ they rifled; carrying off hig plate, furn;. 
ture, and other valuable effects. The biſhop chanced to be at this time com 

from his country houſe to town: and being told of the tumult, either ſlighted i, 
or made haſte to get to the Tower, as a place of ſafety. +But he had ſcarce reached 
the north door of St. Paul's, when he was ſeized by the mob; thrown from * 


horſe; dragged to the great croſs in Gheapfide ; and there beheaded, with V. 1, 


his nephew, and John de Padington one of his gentlemen ; the mob not ſafferi 

cheir bodies to be interred decently, but throwing them into the ſludge of the river, 
and ſending the biſhop's head to the queen for a preſent. The next day they fur. 
prized Fohn de Weſton, governor of «the Tower; ſet all the priſoners at liberty, 
removed the wartlers placed there:'by:the, king: and putting others in their ſtead, 
kept poſſeſſion of it in the name of Jobn de Elba 

Tunis prelate, whoſe unhappy fate is here related; was a man of great integrity 


prudence, merit, capacity, and experience in publick affairs: What moved the mob 
io vent their rage againſt bim in this barbaroys manner, ſeerns to have been th 


ſhare he had, on September 30, with the biſhops of London and Wincheſter, in 
publiſhing at Sr. Pauls the pope's bull of excommunication againſt all that invaded 
the cealtn, or diſturbed the peace of the nation. | Theſe two laſt 'biſhops, with 
thoſe of Morceſter and Rocheſter, had waited upon the archbiſhop at Zambeth, to 
conſult about deputing 3 two of their number to mediate for peace between the king 
and queen ; and Vincbeſter had offered to go if he had:a'collegue-: but all the reſt 
declining the office, no reſolution was taken, They were ſtill at Lambeth:confidering * 
the matter, when the news of the biſhop of Exeter's murder made them all diſperſe 
in a fright, for fear of the mob, and retire to different places of ſafety in the coun- 
try for all great towns were expoſed to the like tumults. The archbiſhop repaired 
to the queen # who, after ſtaying ſome days at Bury to refreſh her forces, had 
marched thence hy. Cambridge, Baldot, and Dunſtaple; and was then got to Waling- 
ford. Her view was to pùrſue the king ſo cloſe, that he ſhould not have time to get 
the face of an army together, or to make his eſcape: and ſhe was ſo well ſerved in 
this reſpectꝭ by the earl of Kent and Jobn de Hainault, whoi 4 ſhe ſent before 
with the beſt of her trodps to Briſtol, that he was obliged to quit the place in 4 


hurry, and get on'ſhipboard in order to paſs into Vules, to raiſe a body of the old 


Britaint. Hugh D'Eſpenſer earl of Mine beſter was left, with ſome troops, to de- 
fend the town and caſtie of Brifol+ but ia ſeaſon of general dilaffection: the people 


andi gatriſon were ſo infected hy the tumour of xh time and the faſhion of revolting, 
that in two or three days the earl was either deliveted up or forced to ſurrender. The 


queen was then with the reſt of her army at Glouceſter; where ſhe had been joined by | 
the lords Percy and Wake, and other noblemen of the north and marches, and lay rea- 

a dy to intercept her hnſband's retreat into the north, or to march after him into alis: 
and hearing of the ſurrendet, came, on October 26, to Briſtol. The day after her 
-arriyal, the earl of Vincbeſter was brought before Sir V. Pruſſel (one of the out- 
lawed rebels that had come over with the queen, who named him chief juſtice on 
this · occaſion) the earls of Norfolk; Kent, and Zeiteſter, Reger de Mortimer, the 


locd Wake, and other. ncblemen : and charged by Tyuſſel with introduxing a cuſtom 
Al. Sacra, i. 360 M. Af. Goin. Knightonyxoh. 2545. ¶ Omncil, . Brit. i. 53. Pala, 
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of condemning people without trial, aſſuming the royal power, widening the 
1 ch between the king and. the barons, and adviſing the king to put the late earl 
of Lancaſter to death without cauſe, and to confiſcate his eſtate. When rebels 
take upon them to be judges, there is no reaſon to expect either law or juſtice; the 
charge was read, but no witneſs was brought to prove. it, nor was Hugh allowed to 


anſwer it: and had it really been ſupported by fats, it would not ſtill, before a legal 


judicatory, have warranted ſome parts of the ſentence, but they were minded to treat 


7 + 1 

Epwarplil; 
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bim in the ſame manner, as ſome of the Lancaſtrian gebels had been formerly 


puniſhed. Hugh was thus, without a trial, condemned to be hanged for robbery; 
to be drawn for treaſon, and: to be beheaded for what he had done againſt the church, 
meaning probably the ſeizure of the temporalties of the.ſee of Hereford into the 
king's hands, for Adam de Orleton's treaſon. The ſentence was accordingly ; exe- 
cuted: Hugh 2, a venerable old man about go years of age, was hanged on, the com- 
mon gallows, his body cut in pieces and given for food to dogs; and his head ſent to 
be expoſed at ¶ inc heſeerr. Die n 
Tux king in the mean time had gone with Hugh D' Eſpenſer the ſon to Chep- 
flow, and thence to Caerfilly in Gla morganſbire, in hopes of getting the vaſlals of 
the honour of Gloucefter, and his own.military tenants in Pembrokeſhire and other 
parts of South Hales to rile for his defence. His commiſſions for that purpoſe, were 
iſſued, on Ober a9, at Caerfilly3 : but he ſooñ found that Hugh had no influence 
on his own tenants, and that the I fo had forgot à nation of which they are ſaid to 
have been very fond, that the king was a natiye of their country, Thus diſappoint- 
ed, he took ſhippibg for Ireland : hut the wind proving _ contrary, after beating 
about a week in the Sever ſea, he landed privately near Swangſey, and took refuge 
in the monaſtery of Neath; from whence, on November 10, he ſent the abbot; 
bis on nephew Edward de Bobun, foutth ſon of the late earl of Hereford, Reſe 
ap Griffith, and two other commiſſioners, ta treat with the queen and his ſon prince 
Edward. 1jabel in the mean time had, on the very day of her arrival at Briſol, 
and hilt the king was in the ſhire of Monmouth or Glamorgans, got the prelates 
and lords of the faction to declare the prince (by tbe aſſent, as they.pretended, f rhe 
whole, community of the realm) guardian and regent of the kingdom, during, his 
father's abſence, - This act was founded on à ſeppoſition, that the king had 
withdrawn himſelf from his fealm of England e and was preceded by a. formality; 
mentioned by Walſingham,; proclamation being made in the queen's army, ſum- 
moning him to return, and take upon him the government, if he would conform to 
the dictates of his barons. The prince, upon his father's not appearing the inſtant 
of this ſummons, aſſumed the government, all ſwearing fealty to him as guardian: 
and for want of the great ſeal, making uſe of his own Privy ſeal in all acts, he con- 


ſtituted the biſhop. of Norwich chancellor. and the biſhop of Winton treaſurer, 


The queen then advanced with her army to Hereford, where ſhe ſtayed a month : and 


from-thence ſent the earl of Leiceſter (who now took the ſtyle of Lancaſter 4 lord 


Zouſcbe, and Reſe ap Howell, who had all of them eftates in Wales, and knew the 
country, with ſome parties of the marchers, to find out and ſeize the king in his 
retreat. This they effected, by the force of bribes and the afliſtance of the Ye1/b 5 
the king was taken on November 16, with Robert de Baldok and Simon de Reging, 
in or near the caſtle of Lantreſſan, as Hugh D'Ejpenſer was in a neighbouring wood ; 
and they were all, except the king, carried to Hereford. Before their arrival in 


that city, Edmund earl of Arundel (who had been ſeized in.Shrop/hires, where he 
lived quiet on his eſtate) John Daniel, and Thomas de Muchedeure, had been behead- 


ed there; though chargeable with no crime, beſides that of not deſerting the king to 


Walſing, Murimouth, Annal. ad An. 1377. Menac. Malmeſ. 
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firſt; whoſe eſtate at Clunne he wanted) and whomſoever her bloody minion doomed 
to dis, the queen, ſervilely obſequious to his malice, readily ordered for execution. 
MonMov Th, it ſeems, was deemed to be within the kingdom of England: aud 
the rebels, having now got the king in their power, thonght fit, on November 20, 
to pretend a ſcruple, with regard to the power of the'prince as guardian; which 
though originally null, * they were willing to habe thought vacated, only 
his father's arrival at that place. To remedy this defect, they ſent the 
biſhop” of © Hereford for the great ſeal, under pretence of pafling acts neceſſary 
for the preſervation: of the peace and difiribution of juſtice : but this prelate was 
ſo juſtly obnoxious to the king, that he refuſed to truſt him with it; though he 
ſent it, ſealed up under his privy ſeal, by Sir M. le Blount to the queen and prince; 
who receiving it on the 26 of that nodih, at Marclay near Ledbury,” gave it to 
the biſhop of Norwich, and made uſe of it from time to time to ſeal writs and to 
convey graces. The king was ſoon after removed to Ledbury, and from thence, 
before the middle of December, to the caſtle of Kenilworth ; where he remained 
all the winter in the cuſtody of the earl of Lancaſter. Hugh le D'E ſpenſer was, on 
November 24, atraigned at Hereford, before the ſame perſons* as his father, and 
treated in the ſame manner; being not allowed to anſwer for himſelf, and con- 
demiied to be drawn, hanged, beheaded, and quartered. © He ſuffered the ſentence 
with great patience ;” his head was ſent to London, received in triumph wich a 
brutal pleaſure, that would appear monſtrous in any other country, .by the citizens, 
with the'new mayor, illegally put in a few days before by the rebels, at their head ; 
and fixed upon the bridge ; his quarters being ſent to other places. His eldeſt fon 
Hugh, then nineteen years'of age, might perhaps haye undergone a like fate; if he 
had not with great reſolution deferided the caftle of Cazyfily -* but having held out 
in the king $ name, againft all the efforts of His enemies, till Ea/{er, he then fur- 
rendered it, upon ſecurity given for the ſafety of life, limbs, and effects, to himſelf 
and the gartifon, ' Simon de Reding, being charged with ſpeaking too freely of the 
queen's conduct, was condemned and executed in the ſame manner; behaving him- 
ſelf with wonderful fortitade under His s ſufferings, and declaring in his laſt moments, 
that he did not repent of what he had. done in adhering to. his maſter, and diſcharg- 
ing the duty of his allegiance. "Robert de Baldok, the' king s chancellor and canon 
of St. Pans had ſtill an harder fate: he was treated with all manner of indignities, 
arraigned before the fame judges as 'the others; ; and without being allowed to 
ſpeak a word in his defence, was delivered by them, as a convict, to the biſhop of 
Hereford ; who claiming him as a clergyman, put him in his own prifot at Here. 
ford. He was thence carried to London, about Candlemas, with an infamous deſign, 
as appeared by the event: and being impriſoned i in the biſhop's bouſe near Old Fiſh 
freer Bill, in the -pariſh of St. Mar Mounthaut, the: "bailiffs of Lindon, at the 
head of a furious mob, took him thence by force; pretending there could be no 
other priſon in the city but their own, and put him in Newgate, Had a king done 
this, all the kingdom would have rung with terrible outcries againſt ſuch a breach 
of eccleſiaſtical privileges; excommunications and interdicts would have followed; 
bitter remonſtrances would have been made continually, and all” the world called 
upon to ſtand by the libetties of the church, and by Magna Carta, till the injury 
bad been ett but it being done by rebels, there were no complaints, no mur- 
mur to be heard on the occaſion; Robert was ſuffered to remain in a loathſome 
priſon, where he was treated inbumanely, and languiſhed 3 in a miſcrable condition, 
till he e expired 1 in torments, on May 28 next following. 7 
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No place, however ſacred, was ſecure againſt the fury of the populace-; Robert's Epwarn Il 


treaſure was kept in St. Pauls; the earl of Arundel's in the convent of St. Trinity: 
but both were plundered, as well asthe company of the Bardi, who were ſaid to be 
Hugh D'Efpenſer's bankers. From the time of the biſhop of Exeter's murder, 
the mob} being fleſh'd in blood, was ſo unruly, that the aldermen and princi- 

citizens durſt not oppoſe their proceedings, for fear of having their 
houſes broke open, and their goods carried off by night ; which was become an 
ordinary practice. But the caſe was much worſe after the queen had taken upon 
her to turn out the worthy mayor, Hamon de Chigwell* ; and appointed Richard 


de Betoyn and Fohn de Giſors, guardians of the city; the former whereof was the 


next day (November 16) {worn into the mayoralty at Weſtminſter. Three days 
after this change of the chief magiſtrate, Anthony d'E/pagne, a wealthy merchan 
concerned in the farming or collecting of the duty of two ſhillings a tun on wine 
(which in thoſe days was thought a grievous. burden, though laid only on 
foreign merchants, by their conſent, and in lieu of privileges) was drag- 
barefoot out of the city to Nonemenſland, and there beheaded by the populace. 
Jobn lord Charleton, Sit W. Clif, and abundance of others, had their houſes pil- 
laged: and infinite miſchiefs were done, not only within the city but in the neigh- 


bourhood. The officials and commiſſar ies of the eceleſiaſtical courts were ſo terri- 


ſied, that they durſt not hold a conſiſtory for near a year together: nor durſt the 
mayor or ſheriffs offer to hold their huſtings and courts, or hear cauſes, during that 
time; an obſtruction to juſtice never known before. The caſe was the ſame all 
over the nation; the mob was up, and ruled in all towns : the 7:fers (ſo theſe ſedi- 
tious plunderers were every where ſtyled) committed depredations on the moſt irre- 
proachable perſons, when any booty vas to be got; and did this in all places with 
Impunity. Meira nta eee DOS 4.” 
| Tur — and prince, having kept the Cbriſtmas at Waling ford, came in the 
beginning of Fanuary to London, in order to hold a parliament on the 7% of that 
month at Weſtminſter. It was called in the king's name, without his knowledge or 
conſent, by the prince; ho ſeems io have been declared guardian of the realm, 


chiefly for this purpoſe : and becauſe the king > (as the writ falſly pretends) was 


then out of the kingdom, it was to be held by the queen and the prince, who is 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of guardian, The ſummons was authenticated only by 
the prince's privy ſea: but when the rebels had got the great ſeal in their hands, 
it was put to another writ, proroguing the meeting to January 7, and dated De- 
cember 3, at Ledbury; where the king indeed was, but had no great ſeal with him; 
it being then in the poſſeſſion of the biſhop of Norwich, either actually at Vodęſtołe, 


—— 
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or on the road thither at Cirenceſter. This ſecond writ directed the parliament to be 


held before the king, if preſent; or in caſe of his abſence, before his queen 1/abel, 


and his eldeſt ſon Edward: and appointed the ſame time and place for the meeting 


of the clergy, to give their aſſent to what ſhould be agreed on in parliament. Ha- 
mon de Heth, biſhop" of Rocheſter 3, did not care to obey fo irregular a writ: and 
would have gladly ſtaid away; if he could have perſuaded archbiſhop Rainold to 
have taken that party, and to have retired to Canterbury. Hamon (as appears from 
the Hiftokia Roffenſt, wrote by V. Dene, a notary publick of the church of Roche- 
fer, who lived at this time) was a prelate of great piety, virtue, integrity, and firm- 
neſs ;- and bad in A. D. 13 16 been canonically elected to that ſee: but, partly by 


reaſon of the queen's intereſt at the court of Rome 4 and her mighty influence ov jr 


her huſband,” which the exerted” in favour of Jobn de Pujols, a Frenchman, her 


confeſſor (making the king, 'who had before recommended Hamon, to write after- 
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Wurrurx the archbiſhop was preſent at the opening of the ſeſſion or no, the a. 


| Roſſe biſhop of Carliſie, making the like refuſal. 


| hath a known and uniform integrity, which ever commands the eſteem of the world, 
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wards contradictory letters in favour of Jobn, thus expoſing his chatacter to . 
tify her humour, and partly by the obſtructions and delays of the archbiſhop, who 
enjoying the temporalties during the vacancy, did not care to have the ſee filled, it 
was three years before he got into quiet poſſeſſion. He now preſſed the archbiſhop not 
to fit in the ſame parliament with excommunicated rebels, and to conſult his gy, 
dignity by going to Canterbury; where they would be obliged: to apply to him, leg 
all their meaſures ſhould be defeated by his abſence : but he remonſtrated in vainto, 
weak and timorous man, who dreaded the queen more than any breach of his duty, 


fair which the queen had in view, was left to the management of the biſhop of Here. 
ford; whot, ſupported by ſeveral biſhops, and encouraged by a vaſt: multitude of the 
London mob, making tumultuous outeries, and encompaſſing the parliament bouſe, 
declared on the firſt day of its meeting, that if the queen was to cobabit again with the 
king, ſhe would be killed by him and then putting the queſtion, to the parliament, 
whether they would rather have the father or the fon for their king, deſired them to 
come the next day to the houſe after dinner, and give their anſwer at three in the af. 
ternoon. When they returned at the time appointed, and the ſame queſtion was pro- 
poſed, ſome declared their opinion freely; others were wrought upon by terror; and 
the reſt holding their tongues for fear of the London mob, furious in their clamours for 
having the prince, it was at laſt reſolved, that he ſhould be raiſed. to the throne : and 
the lords having done their homage to him within the, houſe, led him out into Weſt- 
minſter- ball, and ſhewed him to the populace as their king. The archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury made a diſcourſe to the people; and either to make his court to them, or to 
excuſe what they had been doing, took for his topic, the voice of the people is the vice 
of God : the biſhops of Minton and Hereford held forth to the like effect. The lord 
Wake, and ſome of the chief Londoners, having at laſt got filence to be made, the 
prince was. proclaimed: and ſome hymns, uſual at an inauguration, were ſung. The 
biſhop: of Nocheſter, ſtanding on high with othet prelates and noblemen, was taken 
notice of for not ſinging with the reſt: and was very ill treated on that account, being 
knocked down, and threatened to be murdeted. He was required by the judges to 
take an oath of fealty to the new king, as the reſt did: but would not take any; V. 
de Melton archbiſhop of York, Stephen Graveſande biſhop of London, and Jobn de 


Tur Londoners, finding by this experiment, that violence was a ſure way of carry- 
ing any point, however iniquitous, and being apprehenſive that an interdict or other 
cenſures might be iſſued againſt them for their barbarous murder of the biſhop of 
Exeter, ſeized the archbiſhops of Canterbury, York, and Dublin,, with the reſt of the 
biſhops aſſembled in the parliament houſe : and carried them away by: force to Gui/a- 
hall; where they made them ſweat: to defend and maintain the rights and liberties of 
the city of London. This was done in the preſence of the earl of Kent, and an infinite 
number of perſons, who crouded thither to ſee the biſhops expoſe themſelves to the 
contempt of mankind, or (as . Dene expreſſeth their compliance) ,/acrifice to Ma- 
homet, This compliance, however, did not-ſcreen; the archbiſhop of Canterbury from 
the reviling and opprobrious language of the populace: he promiſed them fifty tons of 
wine to gain their good- will; yet at his going out of the hall, he was inſulted, thrown 
down in the dirt, and got off in a miſerable pickle. The three loyal prelates of Tori, 
London, and Carliſle, behaved themſelves on this occaſion with a conſtancy worthy of 
their virtue and chatacter: they ſaw the fury of the mob: but ſaw ĩt undaunted; they 
obſerved the ſame conduct in Guild- hall, as they had done in parliament. They abſo- 
lutely refuſed the oath: and yet came off better than any of their order; ſuch an effect 
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of the moſt enraged and brutal enemies. The biſhop of Rachefler EpwarpIh 
een much ae with the danger, that he took the oaths, after calling in Nzcbolas 2 
Northe a notary, with other witneſſes, to atteſt, that he did it, with an expreſs ſalvo, as 
well for bis order and the liberties of the church, as for every thing contained in Magna 
Carta, Mortimer, to countenance this violence of the mob againſt the biſhops, weat 
himſelf on Monday, January 12, attended by a great number of the nobility and gen- 
try, to Guild ball: and there made a pompous declaration of his reſolution, to main- 
uin the quarrel of queen Iſabel, and to defend the liberties of the city. 
Tut mob had hitherto played their part, with great ſucceſs, towards effectuating The king be- 
queen abe / and Mortimer's ſchemes; by intimidating all opponents From ſpeaking relign, the 
their minds in parliament, by getting there a general acknowledgement{ in favour of Ir rann 
prince Edward, that he was fitter than his father to govern the nation; and by huz- 
zaing him, as if already king, in Weſtminſter- ball, every thing had hitherto been done 
in a very irregular and tumultuary manner. What bad paſſed in parliament had been 
the effect of terror and violence: and was rather an acquieſcence or tacite ſubmiſſion, 
chan a reſolution, It was now thought neceſſary to proceed in more form: and as the 
prince could not be advanced to the throne, till the king was depoſed, this laſt was 
the point to be firſt laboured. The queen and Aſurtimer had hitherto gulled the 
nation with pretending, that they came over with an armed force, only to remove the 
D' Eſbenſers, who kept the king in priſon, and ta redreſs the grievances of their admi- 
niſtration: it now appeared plainly, that their deſign was to depoſe the king, and to 
get the government of the realm: into their own hands, to exerciſe it in the name of 
her ſon, not full fourteen years and two months old, during his minority. This was 
not agreeable to the general ſenſe of the kingdom, nor indeed to many that had taken 
their part, out of hatred to the D'"Eſpenſer's : though they had unadviſedly embarked ' 
in their meaſures, too far to retreat, there appearing no way of ſecuring their lives, and 
eſtates from the forfeiture, which: they had incurred by law, but by bringing about the 
revolution propoſed, Mortimer, to increaſe the ſtrength of his partiſans in parliament, 
by the votes of forty-eight M elſd or Engli/h borderers dependent on him, or devoted to 
his ſervice, got writs to be iflued on January 11, enjoining Richard Damory ( 
to Roger, who died at Tutbury during the late carl of Lancafter's rebellion, and) juſti- 
ciary of North-Wales >, to return immediately twenty-four perſons of Nortb-Wales, and 
to the juſtice of Soutb-Wales for as many of that country, to the preſent parliament, 
Richard was his creature, and had been by his direction ſummoned: for the firſt time 3 
to this parliament; there was no election in the caſe: Richard might conſult whom he 
would, might bring to the houſe whom he thought proper; and little doubt is to be 
made, but the forty-eight unconſtitutional members, whom he brought with him, were 
the fitteſt he could pick out for Mortimer's purpoſe, Matters being thus prepared, the 
ſcene opened on 4 Tueſday, January 133 the prince was placed on the throne, and a 
charge was advanced againſt his father, (t as having been always led by evil coun- 
e ſellors ; inſufficient of himſelf to govern; taken up with improper amuſementsy neg- 
«« lecting the publick buſineſs; which had occaſioned the loſs of Scotland, and other 
te territories ; the impriſqnment and. diſtreſs of ſane clergymen, as woll as putting to 
death and diſinheriting of ſeveral inablemen.” On theſe accounts it was reſolved, 
that the prince ſhould be put into poſſeſſion of the government; and Zdivard II ſhould 
no longer be ſtyled king, but; be called Edward of Gaernarvon the king's father. 
Tuxsx articles were drawn by John Stratford biſhop of Mincbeſter, lately made, by 
Jabel, treaſurer of England: and to all conſiderate perſons, they will appear a better 
vindication of this unhappy king's: government, that can be made at this diſtance of 
time by any perſon whatever, It was the intereſt of that rebellious and infamous 
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EDwanp II. faction, that adhered to the queen and her Mortimer, to beſpatter the king as much 28 
1137; 


poſſible, and'to maſter up in this critical moment, when they wanted to depoſe him, 
all the grievances that had been ſuffered in his reign, and all the objections that could 
be made to his government: yet what doth the ſum of their art and malice amount 
to, but a plain confeſſion, that they had nothing material to object? The very charge 
againſt him muſt neceffarily' give us à very great opinion, either of the goodneſs and 
juſtice of Edward's adminiſtration in the general, or ot of the modeſty of his enemies; a 
quality, to which they had a very ſorry title, and which, in fact, from the creation of 
the world to this hour, was never found in any inſtance to belong to rebels. As for 
the matter of the charge it hath been already ſhewn, that the loſs of Scotland, and of 
ſome lands in Guienne, was owing not ſo much to Edward, as to the Lancaftrian 
faction, and their intrigues with Rabert de Brus and the court of France. If any clergy. 
man was impriſoned or ſuffered in any other reſpect, it aroſe from thoſe encroach. 
ments, which archbiſhop V inc belſey (who firſt inſtraQed Thomas earl of Lancaſter tg 
rebel) and other agents of the papacy, Were, in breach of the law; continually making 
on the civil power, 'and the rights of the nation, If any noblemen were put to death, 
or-forfeited their eſtates, it was after their having committed numberleſs felonies, and 
being taken in open rebellion. But when rebels ſet up themſelves for judges, and haye 
an army to ſupport them, an impriſoned king can expect no quarter: and three biſhops, 
two'carls, and the ſame namber of barons, abbots, and juſtices, with three repreſen- 
tatives of counties, and others of buroughs, were ſent to the king at Kenihoorth-cafle 

either to notify to him his being dethroned, or to find a pretence for his ſon's aſſuming 
the government. When the votes above-mentioned paſſed,” on January 13, the queen 
pretended to be in the deepeſt afffiction imaginable for her huſband's being dethroned: 
ſhe lamented, moaned, wept, fell into fits, appeared inconſolable, acted the part of an 
mean and deteſtable hypocrite to the life: her ſon too was taught to declare, 

that (though he had unwarily aſſumed the government already) he would not take 
upon him the royalty without his father's conſent. To fave theſe appearances, and to 
get a pretence for faying, that Eduurd reſigned: his crown, was the meaning of the 
to Keniheorth: and the management of the affair was committed to the 

_ biſhops of Mincbeſter, Hereford, and Lincoln; the firſt a treacherous' pretended friend 
to the king, the two laſt open rebels. T. de Ia More fays, that theſe three waiting on 
the king, before the reſt of the deputies, preſſed him to reſign upon ſtrong aſſurances, 
that he ſhould be treated with as much honour after his reſignation, as before: and 
threatened him at the ſame time, that, if he refuſed, his fon would loſe the crown, 
and it would be placed on the head of tome other perſon and that Edward, wicwpht 
upon; by thiir-proguies 1 YE Cs ee try as cr 1/ogue wy 8 ; 

their demands. tial 21 307 700 45 41 2 

Wur they had ſettled the matter; the reſt. of the deputies were brought; löw ür 
king's preſende, and with them Sir W. Trufſ#t;- who having a procuration from'the 
prelates; earls, 'barons,-and'others'pf the parliament,” did in their names give back and 
renounce the homages and fealties they had formerly made to the king ; proteſting that 


they would not hold any thing of him as ſuch, nor ever pay him any more allegiance, _ 


Tbis was done on Tueſday, F arrtary 20 rand the deputies returning to London made 
hat report they thought fit of the king's anſwer; relating it (as Mur imutb ſays) fuller 
than he gave it, and ſaying, that after expreſſing his concern for having! miſbehaved to- 
Wards his people, he had ſaid, that, ſince it could nat be otherwiſe, he was glad his fon 
Was to reigu in his ſtead. The author of the A to. A. D. 137%, in the Cotton L- 


_ brary; | repreſents his anſwer to have been, that he was 4 ſore in their cuſtody, 
, and could not in that condition oppoſe their reſdlution, but would bear all with pa- 


{..tience,” Whatever his * was, the 5 gave ſuch an account of it, a3 
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pleaſed the mob, that daily gathered about che parliament-houſe ; as made the prince EnwanD II. 
accept the crown, and put an end to the farce, which the queen was acting and thought 
convenient to carry on, till het ends were gained by her huſband s ruin, and her power 
firmly eſtabliſhed (as ſhe imagined) by her ſon's elevation, The firſt public act on a 
new king's acceſſion was in thoſe days, the proclaiming of his.peace z requiring every 
body to keep it, and ſue in his courts for juſtice *: this was done, on Sathrday, 
January 24 (which ſeems to have been deemed the firſt day of this prince's reign) in 
Londen; and orders were ſent, on the 29 of that month, to have it done all over | 
England. There was a mob and an army ready to ſupport any power, which this ille- 
parliament ſhould claim or aſſume on this occaſion :, but by what appears, they 
ſuck to their original province of adviſing in the caſe without pretending to any au- 
thority of depoſing their ſovereign; the proclamations founding the right of the ſon 
upon the free reſignation of the father, and repreſenting that, ©, whereas Bdwarg late 
« king of England had, of his un free will, and by the common council, and aſſent 
« of the prelates, earls, barons, and other great men, and of the whole commqanalty of 
« the realm, given up the government thereof, and had willed and ordained, that it 
« ſhould devolve to Edward bis eldeſt. jon and heir *, and that he ſhould govern. the 
« realm, and be crowned king; the prince therefore yielding to his father's pleaſure, 
« had, by the council and advice of the ſaid prelates, earls, barons, great men, and com- 
« munities (at their requeſt, as it is expreſſed in another writ) taken upon him the go- 
« yernment of the kingdom, and received the fealties and homages of the prelates 
« and nobility.” This young prince, having been knighted by Jobn de Haynault, was 
crowned, on Sunday, February 1, in the church of Weſtminſter abbey, by Malter 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; the biſhops of Ely and Hereford (who had the dignities of 
chancellor and treaſurer) with ſeven other biſhops, the earls of Norfolk, Kent, Lancaſter, 
Surrey, and Hereford, Roger Mortimer, Henry de Beaumont, and other noblemen be- 
ing preſent at the ſolemnity. There was on this occaſion a medal thrown among the 
people: on the face whereof the young prince was repreſented crowned, laying a ſcep= 
ter on an heap. of hearts, with the motto, yo % DAT 1VRA VOLENT1,. anden he 
reyerſe was an hand held out to fave a crown that was falling, with this iuſcription, 
NON RAPIT SED _RECIPIT.! ͤ . only Lect bog Riw 166 
Two days after the coronation, a petition was preſented to parliament, in behalf of 
all that had been concerned in the rebellion of the late carl of Lancaſlen; praying that 
all outlawries, baniſhments, fines, ranſomes, or pains denounced àgainſt them, und all 
gifts or ſales extorted from them, might be repealed, and they or their heirs he; reſtored 
to all their forfeited eſtates and the. meſne profits, with all their goods and chat tels? 
and the parliament, being compoled chiefly of the Lancaſtrian faction, which, had 
brought about the late revolution, the petition was immediately granted. They paſſed 151815 
likewiſe a general pardon (in favour of themſelves, and of all that came over with the 
queen, or had joined her in the proſecution of the B Eſpenſert) for all ſeizures of caſtles, 
perſons and goods, murders, felonies, and all other offences, to the day of the late coro- 
nation: and repealed all preſentations to eccleſiaſtical benefices, made by the crown, 
in conſequence of forfeitures incurred by the rebellion of the late carl of Lancaſter. 
Theſe things were more agreeable to the faction intereſted therein, than they were to 
the reſt of the nation; which hating the D'E/pen/ers, not ſuſpecting the queen's. de- 
ſigns to extend further than their removal, and ſurprized at the: king's brothers, the 
prelates, and other great men joining her forces, had not ſtirred, nor taken armes in the 
king's defence. But when they ſaw the king ſo unnaturally dethroned by a wife and 
a fon, and the whole conduct of the prevailing faction run .counter to their plauſible 
pretenſions, many of the nobility and others began to ſuſpe the worſt of their deſigns, 
and to be apprehenſive of further miſchiefs. To prevent theſe, or out of compaſiion. 
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Enwaan ll. to the unfortunate king, ſchemes were formed for procuring his liberty : and Henry 
722 earl of Lancaſter being on account of the great humanity, with which he treated hig 


had fet on foot this conſpiracy 


| that wife and ſon, who had put on ſuch an air of affliction at the 
for fear it ſhould diſpleaſe the parliament. 


| expoſed (as is pretended) 5 to ſome peo 


royal priſoner, ſuſpected either of pitying his misfortunes, or of favouring thoſe 
ſchemes, the queen and Mortimer thought fit to take the king out of his cuſtody 


This was done on April 3, when Edward was carried from Kenthoorth to Berkely. 
caſtle in Gloucefterſbire : and being committed to the care of Thomas lord Berkeley, 
Fobn de Mautravers, and Sir Thomas Gournay, was removed afterwards to Corfe-caftl, 
thence to Briſtol (where, as T. de Ja More ſays, ſome of the chief citizens conſpired his 
deliverance) and from one caſtle to another, always by night, and in fo ſecret a man. 
ner, that ſcarce any body knew with certainty the place of his confinement, 

Tu rer precautions rendered it difficult to contrive and execute any enterprize for 
the king's liberty; the firſt ſtep, which the nobility, who wiſhed to reſtore him, and 
to ſhake off the late uſurpation, thought neceſſary to be taken. The Dominicans all 


over England, were very zealous in his cauſe: and Thomas Dunbed, one of that order, 


a man of parts, and an eloquent preacher, had conſpired with many of them for that 

It is faid, that he had been ſent by Eduard to the court of Rome, to ſollicite 
a divorce from Jabel, either on account of her familiarity, and the preſump tion of 
her incontinency with Mortimer, or of a malicious deſertion of her huſband; but not 
fuccecding-in his ſuit, he had come back to England; and finding the king in priſon, 
Whether his late commiſſion to the pope, and the 
general diſaffection of his order, rendered him ſuſpected to the queen, or whether 

to the inclinations of the people, who eyery where lamented the king's fate, 

he had actually raiſed (as is faid) a body of men for his ſervice, he was ſeized and impri- 
ſoned in Pontefra#-caftle ; where inciting the other priſoners to make their eſcape, he 
was killed with moſt of them, in making the attempt. Nothing however of the con- 
ſpiracy tranſpired by his ſeizure, nor by V. de Aylmere's; who, after being kept ſome- 
time in priſon; was releafed upon bail: and though the queen and Mortimer had kept 
John de Haynault (for whom they had got a grant of 1000 marks a year) with his 
foreign troops in England for their own ſecurity, they could not yet think themſelves 
fafe, ſo long as the king was living. Edward was very deſirous of a conference with 
propoſal for de- 
bim: but neither of them would come near him, pretending they durſt not, 
They wanted only to have him diſpatched; 
and Mortimer ſent orders to Mautravers and Gaurnay to murder him at Corfe : but 
they thought Ber keley-caftle a more convenient ſcene for that tragedy, _ 

Tux lord Berkeley and Mautravers had the cuſtody of him alternately, each a month 
at a time; and during the former's month, he was conſtantly well treated: but the | 
caſe was very different in the other's month; and the latter had the power of re- 
moving him when and whither he pleaſed. The lord Berkeley being taken ill at 
Bradeley *, and hindered from returning to his caſtle, Mautravers and Gaurnay (acting 
by Mortimer's inſtructions) ſeized the opportunity, afforded them by his abſence, to 
murder the king, eiter under pretence of giving him a clyſter, or holding him by force | 
upon a"bed, with a table or heavy bolſters over him, and thruſting a red hot iron 
through an horn up into his fundament; a way of diſpatching him, wick, though it 
prevented any exteriour-marks of violence appearing in his corpſe, -when it came to be 


ple of Glouceſter and Briſtol, did not hinder bis 
outeries from being heard all over the caſtle, whilſt the fact was perpetrating, Eqward, 
being thrus killed on September 21, was 8 the abbey of Glouceſter; where ſuch ve- 
BEGIN ee di magna, ü that the + town was not able to receive the votaries that 
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flocked thither to honour it: the offerings at his ſhrine were ſuch, that they ſerved to Epwarp I 
build the ſouth iſle of the church; and the, Regi/ter of the abbey ſays, that if they had — 
all been laid out in that manner, they would have built a new church from the very 
foundation. 8 Gournay and Mautravers, deteſted by all mankind, diſqwned by thoſe 
who bad ſet them. to work, and dreading a proſecution, about three years aſtet fled 
abroad with their accomplices. The former being feized, ? in A. D. 1331, at Burgos, 
in Caftille, was delivered to the ſeneſchal of Guienne, or mayor of Payone, and put on 
ſhipboard to be brought to England: but was beheaded at ſea; on ſome pretence or 
other, left he ſhould diſcover certain prelates and nobles, that were conſenting: to the 
king's murder. Mautravers lived to repent. and after paſſing about ſixteen years in 
Germany, finding means to do ſome ſervices to Ediuard III, came and threw himſelf 
at his feet in Flanders; ſubmitting his life to the king's diſpoſal4, and was pardoned. 
FE pwARD II reſembled: his father in the lineaments of his face, and the beauty of 
his perſon; and followed his example in a ſtrict obſervance. of his conjugal faith: he 
was handſome a, well ſhaped, and ſtrongly made; but had none of his talents or great 
qualities, no ſagacity, penetration, or judgment; no. firmneſs of mind, nor any genius 
for buſineſs or. government. He did not want perſonal courage; but had no inclination 7 
for war, nor. any {kill in military affairs; he was of a light and wavering diſpoſition, | 
unthinking and. improvident ; unſteady in his meaſures, and various in all his conduct. 
He had a low mind; and was fond of mean people, loving to keep company. with 
fingers, dancers, players, bargemen, carters, and all kind of mechanicks; perhaps be- 
cauſe he could beſt, indulge his drinking humour, and be more free with them in 
venting his choler and haſty temper, which put him on ſtriking people for the verieſt 
trifles ; a treatment, which his nobility would not bear, and the conſtraint, he was un- 
der in that reſpect, might perhaps be a reaſon. why he. never cared for their company. 
He was naturally frugal and parſimonious 3 3 though fond of fine horſes, the parade of 
turnaments, the ſplendour of banquets, the pomp of ceremonies.z he was compaſlionate, 
charitable, and merciful : but the exerciſe of | theſe qualities in him depended on his | 
favourites, by whom be was abſolutely. governed. He had a turn for the rhiming 
poetry of that age: and ſpent moſt of his time in trifling amuſements; which were his 
ſole delight. The teſtineſs of his temper, which made him harfh:to his ſervants, his | 
eagerneſs of ſpeech, love of talk, and incapacity to keep a ſecret; rendered him unfit for « 
buſineſs: and he hated it infinitely, out of an excels, of indolence; His favourites in- 
deed caſed him of all the trouble of application in that reſpect: but it was to ſerve 
themſelves, and to create him continual troubles of a worſe nature which laſted 
through all his reign, and ended in his own and their ruin. A love of eaſe, careleſſneſt, 
and indolence, were the fundamental defects of his nature, and the ſourde of all his 
wrong meaſures; he was formed to be led by other people, and ſaree ever took a teſo- 
lution of himſelf: and when he confided the whole adminiſtration implicitely'to his 
miniſters, he ſhewed. no diſcernment in the choice of them; being a very ill judge of 
men, and taking a favourite juſt as fancy ſtruck him, or chance threw him in his way; 
and then exalting him to the poſt or power of a firſt. miniſter: It looks; as if he cod 
not live without a favourite ; and there ſeems a particularity in this kind of affoction, 
that he never had but one at à time, who engroſſed him entirely without the leaſt ap- 
Pearance of a rival: and though he was changeable and uncertain in all other points, 
he Was yet conſtant in his friendſhip to his favourites... 
Hs came to the throne with great advantages; ſucceeding to a father, adored by his 
People, and entirely maſter of his kingdom; himſelf alſo popular and at the head of a 
braye army, in a capacity of compleating the reduction of Scotland, and by that firſt 
glorious act of his reign, likely ta.eſtabliſh the teputation and quiet of his government 
lor ever. He loſt the opportunity: and ſunk his character by not improving what his 
* Rymer, iv. 488, 490. T. de la. Mare. Knighton, col. 2531. Pref. ad Annal. de Trehelowe: 
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FE Abl. utiaccountable fondneſs for Gavaſfon never ſuffered to return; this favourite exhauſting * 
nis maſter's treaſure, rendering his perſon contemptible in the eyes of the people; and 


verity, and uſing each in their turns on their proper 


incen ſing the nobility by his own intolerable vanity and inſolence. This encouraged 
Thomias earl of Lancaſter in his aſpiring views, and enabled him to form a faction; 


vhich interrupted the courſe of Edward's government and created infinite diſordets in 


the nation; the affociators acting in a lawleſs manner in their reſpective countries; de. 
clining their own ſervice, and deterring othets from doing their duties, in the Scorch 
wars; and even entering into confederacies with the enemies of the nation, in h 

of being ſupported by them in the feditipus and rebellious meaſures they took to get 
the government thereof, and the management of the king into their own hands; the 
chief and real cauſe of the quarrel between them and the reigning favourites. It was 
with this view; that they put the younger D' Eypenſer about Edward (who hated him 
at the time) in the poſt of chamberlain: and when he had infinuated himſelf after. 
wards into his prince's favour, and made uſe of it, not-for theirs, but his own private 
ends, it was the reaſon why they perſecuted him with fo much fury. It is a great miſ. 
fortune for a people'to be abandoned by their king to the pleafure of his miniſters: 


but it is all one to them, whether they are ruled, or (which is generally the caſe) op- 


preſſed, by ſuch as get into power by fayour, or by thoſe that do fo by force. The lat- 
ter may naturally be moſt ſuſpected of a diſpoſition to violent courſes; though both, in 
the wantonneſs of an uncontroulable power, are apt enough to be arbitrary: and no 
oppreſſions are ſo grating, as thoſe which ariſe from fellow- ſubjects. D'Eſpenſer in- 
ſupportable inſolence and inſatiable avarice rendered him odious to the nobility ; and 
his influence on the king might occaſion abundance of worthlefs mortals being put into 
employments :: but juſtice ſeems to have been well exerciſed in all his courts; the taxes 
were few and light; and if his reign was inglorious, if the affairs of Scotland were neg- 
lected, and the enterprizes againſt it miſcarried, in a word, if there were any other grie- 
vances to affect the generality of the people, they did not ſo much ariſe from the king, 
as from the ambitious deſigns, the turbulent ſpirit, and the violent meaſures of the Lan- 
caſtrian faction. The ſpecimen, which the remains of this faction gave of their uſe of 
power, at the end of this'reign, and during the minority of the ſucceſſor, ſhews what 
ſort of an adminiſtration might have been expected from them, had they ſucceeded 
earlier: and their inability to find any material charge againſt Edward, or to ſpecify any 
conſiderable grievance ſuffered by the people, when it was their intereſt to load him 
with the heavieſt reproaches, in order to gloſs over their own proceedings for dethron- 
ing him, is an i able vindication of his government. He certainly wanted judg- 
ment and vigour to practiſe: that art, which his father underſtood in perfection (and 
which is abſolutely neceſſary for governing the Engl) that of mixing lenity with ſe- 
objects. He had a noble example 
ſet him by Edward I; who never reſted till he had humbled the pride of the barons 
that {diſputed or oppoſed his juſt authority, and never failed extending his clemency 
to them, when they ſubmitted to his mercy : but Edward II, following the paſſions of 
his favourite, rather than his own inclinations or intereſts, ſuffered fach a number of the 
nobility. and gentry to be put to death according to the rigour of the law, as petpetu- 
ated thoſe animoſities, which a more merciful uſe of his ſucceſs would have extin- 
guiſhed. The ſufferers indeed had been all taken with armes in their hands in open rebel- 
lion : but the number was unuſual, and all the advantages of his victory were loſt, for 
want of its being attended by clemency. This ſeverity to criminals, and a general com- 
plaint of encroachments on the liberties of the church, make the ſum of the rebels 
charge againſt this unhappy prince: and for this laſt article there appears no ground at 
all, except what may be drawn from Hugh D*Eſpenſer's taking ten pounds * (a larger fine 
than uſual) from prelates, when, after being collated by papal previſions, they were to 
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de put in poſſeſſion of their temporalties. Edward himſelf always paid great regard to ED An Il. 
8 1 of the church: and though he took care to maintain the judicature of his wt" Ls 


own courts againſt the invaſions and attempts of the court of Rome, he was yet too ob- 
ſequious to it, in ſubmitting to the payment of a tribute of 1000 marks, after it had 
been ſhaken off by his father; though this was probably owing to the diſtreſſes, in 
which he was involved by the Lancaſtrian faction. 


Ir doth not appear, that this king had any natural children, or that he kept any 


miſtreſs, after he married Jabel of France ; an artful and imperious woman, who had 
a great aſcendant over him (in the uſe of which ſhe did not always conſult his honour) 
and would have governed him abſolutely, if his favourites had not intervened ; which 
rendered her their mortal enemy. He had by her two ſons, and as many daughters: 
the eldeſt ſon, called after his own name- Edward, ſucceeded him in the throne; the 
ſecond named John, was born at Eltham in Rent, on Auguſt 15, A. D. 13 16, and 
died at Perth in the latter end of Oober, 4, D. 1334. unmartied. The daughters 
were, 1. Jane, born in the Tower of Londen , and ied in her minority, on 
Fuly 18, 4. D. 1329, at Berwick, to Dauid Brus, afterwards king of Scorland; and 2. 
Eleanor, born at Wodefloke 3 on June 18, A. D. 1318, and married, in A. D, 1332, to 
Reginald count, afterwards created duke, of Gueldres, Among the pious foundations 


and benefactions of this king, moſt writers take notice of the Dominican convent at 


Langeley in Hertfordſhire (, which he endowed with 500 marks a year, to pray for the 
ſoul of Piers Gavaſton, and to preſerve the memory gf that favourite: but he did much 
more honour to his own, in founding Oriel college, and S. Mary hall in Oxford. 
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ers, 3 by the bopet of great inch, reſortedd thither, that they made up a Ev 15 * 

body of 2000 gens d' armes, by the end of the week following. Theſe ſtrangers 92 p 
were careſſed by the queen and her ſon in ſo diſtinguiſhing a manner, as to raiſe a 4. D. 1327. 

jealouly 3 in the Engliſh : and their followers behaved themſelves with ſo much inſo- | 
| lence towards ſome of the archers, that on Trinity Sunday, whilſt their lords were 
entertained at a magnificent feaſt by the court, a quarrel broke out between them, 
and the archers being continually reinforced, many of the Hainaulters were lain, 
and the reſt forced to fly for refuge to their lodgings. About eighty of the archers 
fell in this action, before the great men could put a ſtop to the fray : but they ſuf- 
fered more in the night following; when the foreign noblemen, being at the head 
of their troops in their quarters, and breathing revenge, ſallied out and put to the 
ſword about 300 of the Lincolnſhire and Nartbamptonſbire archers. This enraged 
the reſt to ſuch a degree, that about 6000 archers. got together the next morning, 
reſolved to deſtroy all the foreigners, or burn them in their lodgings, or wherever 
elſe they could by day or night find an opportunity of taking vengeance for the 
laughter of their countrymen. It was not without great difficulty, that an engage- 
ment was prevented: but though the quarters of the archers were changed, and 
guards appointed for the ſecurity of the ſtrangers, theſe laſt were forced to be always 
on the watch, to have their horſes ready ſadled, and to lie upon their armes, as 
long as they ſtayed i in England. When the army marched, they were placed next 
the royal guards, for fear of a like diſaſter: and Edward, after three hs 000 in 
ork, advanced. to, Durham, where he was Joined by all his. forces. 


© * a 5+ 


umber of 20,000 or 2 5,000 men, having, made an i imnmid into England, paſſed : 
the Tyne, and ravaged the eaſtern part of the county of Durham, with the parts 
adjacent. The Scots were nimble, active, and hardy men, fit for a ſudden inva- 
ſion, and to bear any fatigues; they were all mounted, the better ſort on good 
horſes, the reſt on little garrons 3 they were encumbered: by no carriages, and 
brought with them ſcarce any proviſions beſides oatmeal, which they carried behind 
them in little bags, and which being tempered, with water, and baked on ſmall 
plates, ſerved them for bread to cat with their fleſh-meat, Of this laſt they had great 
plenty, by reaſon of the abundance. of cattle fed in thoſe northern parts: and they 
uſed to boil ĩt in the ſkins of the beaſts they killed; which being ſtretched out upon 
ſtakes, ſerved them for cauldrons. Thus equipped, ſupplied in all places, and qua- 
lied for haſty marches, they roved about the country, never reſting in any place, 
but continually changing the ſcene of their depredations, waſting all before them, 
and leaving nothing but ruine and deſolation behind: this rendered it extremely 
difficult to come up with them; though it was eaſy to diſcover whereabouts they 
were, by the ſmoke of the villages. they fired. Edward marched; in the middle of 
Juh, at the head of a gallant army of 60,900, men, divided into three bodies (be- 
ſides a vanguard of 4000 horſe to clear the way, and detain the Scots by light 
ſkirmiſhes, if they chanced to overtake them) into the. country between Durham 
and Carliſle, which was full of mountains and dales, deſarts and moraſſes: but 
after two days long and fatiguing 1 marches, directed only by the ſmake of towns, he 
was not able to find the enemy. In deſpair of ſucceeding in the: queſt, it. was 
reſolved. to march to the Tyne, either to intercept. the Scots in their retreat, or to 
draw them out of England by ravaging their own country: and as the Engliſh were 
encumbered hy their carriages, it was agreed to leave theſe with their tents and 
proviſions in a wood, each perſon taking with him only a loaf of bread, that they 
might march with the greater expedition. After a long day's march through un- 
tracked ways, the army arrived at the place where the Scots had croſſed the river, 
and by Which they muſt return, early enough 1 in 8 for the cavalry to paſi 
| ; it: ; 
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Ev = RD itz but the foot came up too late to do ſo, and were hindered from paſſing the next 


day by the heavy rains which fell in the morning, and fwelled the torrent 10, ag 


N to render it unfordable. The ground, on the north of the Due, being found 


much fitter for an engagement than that which lay to the ſouth, it was 
proper to wait the enemy in that place: and though the river continued ſo ſwel. 
led, as to hinder the infantry from paſſing, the army continued there five or 
"ik days, 19 incommoded for want of W — through a fearcity of p pro 

ons. | 

Tux _ in the mean time, on intelligencs of hs march of the Engliſh, bad 
puta ſtop to their rovings, and poſted themſelves in a ſtrong ſitnation, upon a bill; 
where they could not be attacked without great diſadvantage, and might lie 
ſecurely, till they had certain advice of the motions of the enemy; neither atmy | 
knowing as yet where the other was eneamped. Edivard, impatient for an 
action, and tired with waiting on the banks of the Hue, repaſſed the river about 
ſeven miles lower than where he had croſſed it: and cauſed proclamation to be 
made through his army, that whoever would bring him the firſt certain account 
of the place where the Scots were poſted, ſhould be rewarded with 1000. a 


in land, and receive from his own hands the honour of knighthood. On the 


third day of his march, Thomas de Rokeſby brought him the weleome account, 
that the Scots were not above three miles off, ſtrongly encamped, in Weredale 
beyond the Were, on an high hill, the foot whereof was waſhed by the river, 
He had, in order to take a better view of them, advanced ſo near, that he was 
taken: and owning, in his examination, the occafion of his coming to ſurvey 


. them; the Scoteb generals, declaring themſelves as defirous of a battle as his maſter, 


and that they had ſtayed there a week in hopes of it, generonfly ſet him at liberty, 
without retfome. Edward, caufing his forces to take ſome refreſhment, advanced 


with them, in cloſe array, till he came in ſight of the enemy; who imme- 
diately drawing out of their camp, ranged themſelves in three bodies, on the de- 


cline of the mountain. The Were ran between the two arrnies, a river ſo full of 3 
large ſtones, and of ſo rapid a current, that it was not, after the late rains, to be 


paſſed without danger; though there had been no enemy to diſpute the paſſage: and 
could-the Engliſh have paſſed it quietly, there was not room for them to form be- 
tween the river and the mountain. In this ſituation, both armies in fight of one 
another, and neither offering to paſs the Were, Edward ſent an herald to the 
Scots with a propoſal, that if they really meant an engagement, he would retire 


to 4 diſtance, whilſt they paſſed it without obſtruction, or he would accept the 


ſame liberty of paſſing it Aon them, that they might ght upon equal terms: but 
their generals rejected both parts of the propoſal, and told the herald, that they 


were better adviſed" than to follow the counſel of an enemy. The Engliſt encamp- 


ing on the north of the river, both armies drew out, and faced each other for 
three days together, neither attempting to paſs it; only ſome few Engl 7 hork 
went over it, to entertain the enemy with ſlight fcitmiſhes. 15 

Epw AR p, poſted between the Scots and their home, and plenrifully fupplied with 
a kind of proviſions, propoſed to ftarve the enemy who, having ſpent their ſalt and 


oatmeal, were in want of every thing but cattle: and not being able to endure à ſiege. 


for any length of time, would (as he expected) be forced, either to paſs the river with 
the” evident danger of being ruined, or to retire in an haſty flight, purſued by his 


: horſe, who might interrupt ther birch; till the body of his army came up, and forced 


them to a general engagement. The Scots, to provide againſt theſe inconveniencies, 


: retired ſoon after midnight : and on the fourth day early in the morning, encamped o on 


another mountain, flanked by a wood, proper for laying ambuſcades, or covering a re- 
treat, lying by the ſide of the Mere, but ſome higher up the river, near Ty 
4 | N 9 
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park, in the bi 


other, and nearer their home, was conveniently ſituated for enabling them to make a 
3 Jobn de Hainault, the earls of Lancaſter and Mareſchal, to prevent the Scot s. 
from giving them the ſlip a ſecond time, were for attacking them in this poſt: but 
Mortimer over-ruling this advice, the two armies lay with the river between them as 


beſote, facing one another for a fortnight together. There happened during this time ( 


enterprize, for which it is difficult to account, without ſuppoling ſome treachery — 
pi Engliſh army, perhaps among the principal nobility ; at leaſt Roger de Mortimer 


was violently ſuſpected. Whilſt Edward lay encamped in this laſt place, the _ 


, 


Douglas, on Auguſt 4, at night, paſſing the river a good deal higher up the ſtream, with 


a party of 200 choice horſe, came very ſilently to the camp a, conducted by ſome Eng-. 
10 : and having, as it ſeems, the word, got unoppoſed as far as the royal tent, with a 
{wor ſeizing and carrying off Edward. But his chaplain and chamberlain making 


a ſtout reſiſtance, though they loſt their lives in his, defence, and alarming the guards 
and foreigners that lay quartered about it, always ready for a combat fince the quarrel 
with the archers, the young prince had time to get off: and the number of knights, 


that repaired thither in an inſtant, obliged Douglas to provide by a ſpeedy flight for 


his ſafety, with the loſs of the beſt part of his followers, 
ber eſcaping. 5 5 G8 ach a inet s nd 
Wu1LsT the two armies lay in this manner, frequent ſkirmiſhes happened between 
little parties; the Engliſb conſtantly paſſing the river to begin them, and the Scats not 
daring to ſend out any conſiderable detachment, for fear of drawing on a general en- 
gagement. They were at laſt under an abſolute neceſſity of decamping for want of 
ſubſiſtence; the Exgliſb were ſo continually on their guard, and watched their motions, 
fo narrowly, that there were great hazards in making the attempt: but the Scots had no 
other party to take, and they made a retreat with very little loſs, by the help of a fa- 
yourable accident . A knight, of ſome figure in their country, c to be taken 
priſoner the day preceding the night of their departure; and being ſtrictly examined 
before Edward and a council of war, was forced to confeſs the miſerable pligbt in 
which the Scotch army was, and that orders had been given by their generals; for every 
body to be ready armed that night, in order to march under the banner of lord Don- 


glas: but he knew nothing of the real deſign ; the enterprize being kept a profound 


not above forty of the num- 


hoprick of Durham. The Engliſh, finding they had quitted their poſt, Es. 
hed after them; keeping till to the north of the Were, till they came to a moun- 
2 over againſt that, which the Scots had ſeized, and which being ſtronger than the J. 
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ſecret. The council, conſidering this intelligence, imagined, that as Douglas was at tie 


head of the enterprize, ſome ſudden and de 


like that he had lately made, was now intended : and the whole army was drawn out, 


and ſtood in battle array all night, divided into three bodies; one poſted before the 


camp directly againſt the enemy, the other two facing to the right and left, to give 
the Scots a warm reception, from whatever quarter they advanced. It was, on +Auguſt'6, 
in a dark moonleſs night, that the Scots, before midnight, quitting ſilently their in- 
trenchments, marched under covert of the adjoining wood (or, as Harding ſays, over an 
unguarded moraſs, which they paſſed on hurdles) undeſcried by the Engliſh : and had 
advanced ſeveral miles on their way towards Carliſle, before morning, when the ſcouts 
brought advice of their departure. The Engii/b officers thought it folly. to purſue an 
enemy, that had got ſo much the ſtart of them, | 


hem, that marched with greater expedition 
than they poſſibly could, and that knew the coun 
much fatigued,” by being 


g twenty-two long northern miles the firſt day, continued to 
uſe the ſame diligence, till they got back into their own country, with the loſs 5 of 

„Lund Cali. i. 475. . Aral. ad Amn.1377. Knighton, col. 2502, 1 Bret \ 5 Godt 
| 01 5 Rymer,iv. 301. Amal. ad 8 rn / = | — | 


ſperate attack of the Engliſh army by night, 


try better: and their ſorees were too 
ach in armes all night, to be employed immediately in ſuch a pur- 
ſuit, - The Scots marchin | 


about 
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E _ R D about 2000 ſtragglers of their rear; who had thrown away their armes to march the 
(; {Ow faſter, and were cut off by a party of light horſe ſent to haraſs them in their retr 
A. P. 1327. ward was infinitely mortified at their eſcape, and at being baffled in his firſt campaign; 
but ſeeing no remedy, and apprehending nothing more from the enemy, who had ſuf, 

fered too much in this expedition to be ready for another, before the winter was over 

marched back to Durham, and from thence to Nori, where he diſmiſſed the beſt part o 


his forces. | 5 
The king's Ew ARP ſtill meditated revenge upon the Scots, and had, before he left Stay 
marriage. on Auguſt 7, iſſued writs for a parliament to meet, on September 1 5, at Lincoln, in = 
der to conſult of meaſures for defence of the realm, and to get a ſupply for the wy 
againſt Stotland. It had juſt met, when he received an account of his father's death ! 
which in all appearance he lamented exceedingly: and either this event, or the bi 
defire of a longer time to conſider of an aid, was the reaſon why it broke up without 
the diſpatch of any buſineſs: and another was convened, on November 3, at Leicefer, 
A convocation * was held at the ſame time in the abbey of this place: and was opened 
by the biſhops of London and Wincheſter, in virtue of a commiſſion from archbiſhop 
Reynald; who lay then extremely ill at Martlate; and dying on the 1600 of tha 
month, was ſucceeded in the ſee of Canterbury by Simon Mepham, elected by com- 
protiſe. The clergy at this meeting made the king a grant of a fenth, as the lords 
and knights of ſhires did of a #wentzeth (to which London now paid for the firſt time, 
purſuant to their new charter 3) and the cities and buroughs of a þ/teenth, all deſigned 
for a ſupply in the Scotch war; though not employed ſo much. for that purpoſe, as to 
defray the charges of the .king's marriage with Philimpa, the youngeſt daughter of 
William III, count of Hellande and Hainault. This marriage had been agreed on 
at the time that the count furniſhed queen abel with a fleet and army to invade Ex- 
land, in order to dethrope her huſband : but had been delayed for want of a papal diſ- 
penfation; the young couple being related in the third degree of conſanguinity. The 
biſhop of Hereford*, with Bartholomew de Burgherſh and Thomas de Afteley,. had been 
fent, in the laſt March, to ſollicite this diſpenſation: and it being granted on Auguſ zo, 
the lady had been demanded in form; and a P paſſed, on Oc tber 8, to the 
biſhop of Lichfeld, for making a contract with her ig verbis de preſents, She was 
aftetwards eſcorted by her n de Hainault, with a very honourable train of at- 
tendants, into England: and as ſhe drew near Lander, on? Meduęſday Decemer 23, 
was met by the mayor and aldermen in their robes of dignity, with a preſent of plate 
tds tbe value of 3007. and received into the city with a ſolemn proceſſion af the clergy. | 
4. D. 1328. Parting thence, on the Sunday following, for York, where, the court then was, her nu- 
OY p;pu wich Euurd were ſolemnized, on Sunday, Tanuaty 24, with great pomp add ſo- 
lemnity* but the'was not crowned, till February 18, Al. P. 13 30, being Qyinquagefms 
Tux king was as yet under the government of his mother and . Martimer, and bat 
been allowed to follow his martial jnclinations, or take the meaſures, which his animolity 
againſt the Srofs, and defire of revenging the affront he had lately received from them, 
naturally ſuggeſted. H. de Percy and W. de Denum had been.cmpowered, on Oftober o, 
to treat of a peace with" Nobert de Brus: and as this prince was very. infirm and dai) 
declining; their overtures were ſo readily received, that, on November 2.3, the biſhops of 
Nirk and Lincohr, the earl of Surrey, the lords Wake. and Ros, Geffrey le Scrop.and 
W. Herle, were"joined'with them to ſettle the articles thereof with ſame Scotch om 
miſſionets, who had a fafe-conduR for coming to Newcaftle for that purpoſe. | Mok 
of the Engi/p commiſſioners had been of the Lancgſtrian faRtion, and engaged in 
» Knighton, _  _, * Cancile A. Brin II. Egſm. C e bt. Pin, 2 E. III. m. 9..11- 
r iv. 276, 302, 306, 373. 32%. * M-Wyfim. cm,  * Rymery in. 314430659 
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confederacy with Robert, for iupporting the rebellion that proved ſo fatal to Thomas E 


earl of Lancaſter * and may be reaſonably ſuppoſed well affected to their old friend 
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and ally, as well as willing to ſecure an intereſt in a country, that lay near them, and 4. D. 1328. 


might, on ſome occaſion or other, ſerve them for a place of refuge. Robert, deſpair- 
ing of a recovery from the lingering diſtemper which had ſeized him, and apprehen- 
ſve of troubles during the minority of his ſon, who was not yet eight years of age, 


thought it neceſſary to leave him on good terms with his neighbours, and to make a 


at any rate with England, now under the dominion of a prince, who had al- 
ready diſcovered an active and martial genius, that might render him as terrible and 
fatal an enemy, as his grandfather had been, to Scotland. The comtmmiſſioners, charged 
with the treaty,” were ſufficiently diſpoſed to grant him every thing he demanded; 
Mortimer (who was diſobliging the great men” of England daily) wanted his friend- 
| ſhip for an aid and ſecurity, in caſe he ſhould be attacked, like the D' Efpenſers and 
avaſton: and by the help of theſe negotiators and their director, who ruled the queen 
ther and the kingdom, Robert obtained ſuch terms, as he could ſcarce have aſked 
without their encouragement. They ſeem to have been ſettled without the leaſt diſ- 
pute, before the date of the commiſſion laſt mentioned for increafing the number of 
commiſſioners, to ſign them in form; for another was iſſued the fame day, empower- 
ing H. de Perc to {wear in the king's name to the articles. "Theſe were however of 
{ach a nature, that it was not thought ſafe to ratify them without the concurrence of 


a parliament: and, on December ro, writs were ifſued; ſummoning one to meet, on 


* mand; to renGunce all the rights and claims which his predeceſſors had or pretended 
« in it, and to give them up to Nobert; 10 releaſe all obligations, conventions, and 
«, agreements, made with any of his 4nceſtors;” touching the ſubjection of that realm, 
*, or its inhabitants, and to declare all charters, deeds, and inſtruments relating thereto, 
to be void and of no validity.” The preventing of all occafiotis of quarrel between 
che two nations for the future, was the pretence for this article, as well as for the al- 
lance ſtipulated by another, which provided that Fang, Etward's eldeſt fiſter, com- 
monly called, from the place of heri birth, Fane of the Tower, ſhould be matried to 
David de Brus, the onely ſon of Robert. The true reaſon for both theſe: articles 
ſieems to be couched in another; by which Robert was obliged to pay 30,000 marks 

to the king of England; 10, 0 whertof were, even before the payment, affigned to 
queen Jabel, and the other 205000 are ſaid, by all ootemporary writers, to have been 
ſunk in Mortimer pocket; which made afterwards one of the heads of his impeach- 
ment. There: was ſtill another article, in which James lord Douglas, chief of the 


Scotch oomimiſſioners, and the lords Percy and Wake, two of the Engliſh, found their 


private accompt; it being agreed , that che firſt ſhould be reftorel! to his lands in 
England, and the two laſt to theirs in Scotland, which had been confiſcated during the 
Wars: and: the like reſtitution was ſtipulated in favout of Henry lofd Beaumont. The 


Amer, iv. 338 4 10, 4 1. 46164725185 373. 


clergy likewiſe in each kingdom were to haye all the poſſeſſions of their churches and 


back monaſteries 
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EDwarD monaſteries reſtored. It ſeems very probable, from what was done, cither in the exe. 


TD obliging Edward as well to uſe his inſtances with the pope to take off the Manuale. 


fenſive, articles long a ſecret, becauſe they were to be executed immediately: theſe were 


buſineſs: and another was called to meet, on April 24; three weeks after Eaſler, at 


them by the king's marſhals and harbingers. 


: ing the ſame defect in its conſtitution, as had been in that of Tori, no buſineſs could 
be done init (ſuch are the words of the record +) by reaſon of the abſence of ſo many 
4 of the prelates, great men, and nobility, that it could not be deemed a full parliament. 
The buſineſs, which awed mann and could not be dil 
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cution, or in conſequence, of this treaty, that there were two other articles * in 


ſures formerly denounced againſt Robert and the realm of Scotland, as to deliver up the 
original roll of the homages, fealties, and recognitions of the ſuperiority of the crown 
of England, made by Fobn Baliol, the prelates, earls, barons, nobility, buroughs, and 
communities of Scotland, and the records carried by Edward I. out of the laſt men. 
tioned country, But theſe are all the articles, which ſeem at any time to haye come 
to light; it being obſerved by Polydore Vergil and other writers, that the contents of 
this clandeſtine treaty were induſtriouſly concealed ; the authors of i it, either in a con. 
ſciouſneſs of their own corruption, or out of fear leſt their meaſures ſhould be de. 
feated, not caring to have them expoſed to the publick judgment and cenſure, 

IT was impracticable to keep two of the moſt important, as well as the moſt of. 


the marriage, and the renunciation of the ſovereignty of Scotland. The Scots had, 
in all former negotiations for a peace, conſtantly inſiſted on being treated with, as an 
independent people, and on Robert's being acknowledged king of Scotland: and the 
Engliſb had reaſon to expect this might be one of the — But they could not 
eaſily imagine, that Edward ſhould be put upon giving up all claim to his diſputed fv. 
periority over that realm in ſuch terms, as did not reſtrain it to Scotland properly ſo 
called, but ſeemed rather to extend it to all the territories poſſeſſed by Alexander Ill, 
and to include Lothian, Galloway, and all the countries between the Friths of Birth 
and Dunbritton, and the borders of England; over which the kings of this realm had 
undoubtedly a juſt right of ſuperiority, confirmed from. the firſt moment of the Scotch 
poſſeſſion, by a conſtant ſeries of homages. The antient rights and prerogative of a 
crown cannot indeed be given up, nor a ceſſion of the ſovereignty of provinces be 
made, conſiſtently with the maximes of law that have always been received in Eng- 
land, and in other countries of Europe, by ſuch general and ambiguous expreſſions, as 
were made uſe of by the negotiators of this treaty, to afford a colour for the Scots not 
doing their uſual] homages > but, ſuch as they were, they could not but diſguſt the na- 

tion, and particularly the nobility ; who, in all the troubles and diſaſters of the late 
reign, could never be brought to hearken to a ceflion of that ſuperiority. Nor was 
the ſtipulated alliance leſs diſagreeable to all orders of men in Englanu; who all 
clamoured againſt it, thinking it an act of the moſt diſhonourable nature, for the king 
to marry his fiſter to the ſon of a man, who had been a rebel to his father; and a tray- 
tor to his grandfather, Something of theſe articles had probably tranſpited before 
the parliament met at Tor: and kept many of the prelates and great men from attend- 
ing at it; afraid of oppoſing the meaſures of Jabel and Mortimer *, under whoſe 
power every body trembled, and not caring to countenance by their approbation or pre- 
ſence ſo ſhameful and infamous a treaty. Their abſence was the reaſon, why that 
parliament, after fitting a month3, broke up on March 5, without diſpatching any 


Northampton, with particular orders, that none ſhould come thither, either afmed or 
attended by a train of followers, nor any body preſume NO lodgings, til en | 


THz parliament, convened. in this laſt place, fat about Gs werkes: but theie be- 
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bation whereof was the principal end of their being called: for other matters, ſuch 


tranſacted in that of Tor; and in the other, an ordinance * was made againſt perſons of 
any rank or quality whatſoever, appearing before the king's judges and miniſters, or 
riding about the country with an armed force, on pain of forfeiture and impriſon- 
ment of their bodies; beſides a confirmation of the attainder of the late earl of Arundel 
and the biſhop of Exeter, and another law, printed in the ſtatute- book, and called from 
the place, the Statute of, Northampton. Eduard 's renunciation of the right; which 
his predeceſſors claimed to the ſuperiority of the kingdom of Scotland, with his power 
to H. de Percy and V. de Souche, to ſwear, on his ſoul to its being obſerved, is dated on 
March t, when the parliament of York was fitting ; and it is indeed ſaid in this inſtru- 
ment, that he made it with the conſent of the prelates, lords, and commons in parlia- 
ment: but when wicked miniſters have the management of a minor, they are ſeldom 


if the parliament of York had aſſented to the treaty, why was that of Northampton 
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ſcrupulous of abuſing either his name, or that of parliament to their own purpoſes; and 
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patched in either of theſe, was in all appearance that of the Scorch treaty; the appro- ED Aan 


III. 


as the annulling of the records and proceſs * againſt Thomas late earl of Lancaſter, were TDA. 


The king put 
upon claim- 
ing the crown 
of France. 


— —t————__—_ 


of the er of peace, that a great council3 of the clergy, nobility, knights of ſhires, and repreſenta- 
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EDWa np Bourgogne and Artois, who had a fon living at this time named Philip, afterwar ds . 
III. of Artois and Boulogne, 2. Margaret, married to Louis Il, count of Handers, by whom 

A. D. 1328. ſhe had Louis III, killed at the battle of Crecy. 3. Habel, married to Guigues VIII 
dauphin of Yiennoisz and 4. Blanche, a nun in the abbey of Longchamp. Char ls bad 
at his death a daughter living, named Marie, and leaving his queen with child, he 
was delivered of another named Blanche on the 16 of April following. In the uncer. 
tainty, whether the child, of which the queen of France was pregnant, would prove a 
ſon or a daughter, Philip, ſon of Charles count of Yalcis brother to Philip le Bel, was 
appointed regent of the kingdom, which he governed for two months by that title: 
and, upon the birth of a female, was declared king, according to the conſtitution of 
France, and the courſe of a lineal agnatic ſucceſſion. Philip, though the neateſt in 
blood by the male line to the late king, was yet only his couſin-german; whereas 
Edward was his ſiſter's ſon, and on that relation founded his title; though his mother 
Jabel could have none (as appears from the genealogy here ſtated) even if females had 
been capable of the ſucceſſion. It was agreed on all hands, even by Edward's advo- 
cates, that females were excluded by the Salic lau, or the fundamental conſtitution, 
and invariable cuſtom, of the kingdom : but theſe laſt pretended, that though Jabel 
herſelf was not, yet her ſon Edward, as being a male, was, capable of ſucceeding; and 
ought to do ſo by proximity of blood, as being the neareſt male relation to Charles le 
Bel, the ſon of his fiſter ; whereas the next male deſcendants of Charles's brothers were 
only his great-nephews, and conſequently remoter by one degree. This was all the 
pretence for Edward's claim, founded merely on a fiction of the civil law, and on a 
notion of the propinquity of degrees introduced with it into Europe, and adopted by 
civilians, when they found it their intereſt to embroil ſtates, and create diſputes about 
the ſucceſſion of kingdoms: but in itſelf of no weight, in the cafe of crowns tranſmit- 
ted by lineal ſucceſſion. It could not well be urged in any caſe with ſo little reaſon as 
in his; for ſince his mother had confeſſedly no right at all to the crown of France, ſhe 
could not tranſtnit any to her ſon : and with regard to the conſtitution of the French 
monarchy, there had been from its firſt foundation the ſame invariable cuſtom of ex- 
cluding the male iſſue of females, as there had been for excluding females themſelves, 
from the ſucceſſion; there having never been a fingle inſtance of the throne's being 

poſſeſſed by either. e 4 | | 
WI Ak and groundleſs as the claim was, the flatteries and infinuations of Jabel and 
Mortimer, ſtriking in with Edward's paſſions, eaſily poſſeſſed him with a notion of his 
right; diverted him from his deſigns againſt, Scotland; fired him with the hopes of 
mounting the throne of France; and made him embark with the greateſt eagerneſs in 
all meaſures, that might contribute to the attaining of his defires. This was the mean- 
ing, of the orders he ſent, on March 28, before the birth of Charles le Bels 
poſthumous daughter, to his officers in Guienne, and of the letters he wrote to the no- 
bility and communities of that province, as well as of Languedoc and Navarre; de- 
claring his reſolution to recoyer his mother's, as well as his own, rights and inheri- 
tance, and defiring their affiſtance. It was with this view, that, on May 16, whilſt 
the parliament of Northampton was ſitting, he gave a procuration? to the biſhops of 
Worceſter and Lincoln, to maintain his right to the crown of France, and proſecute it 
in all the ways they ſhould think proper, and by all the means in their power, This 
was his deſign in the league, which he ſent embaſſadors, on June q, to make with the 
duke of Brabant, and with the communities of towns and cities in that country, and in 
Flanders ; which laſt, having driven out their count, were actually in war with the new 

king of France, Philip de Vallis. £ N ee ot 

Inſurrection I was either on this account, or elſe to procure ſome approbation of the Scotch 
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tives of buroughs, was ſummoned to meet, on Sunday, July 31, at York: and this ED AA 

concluding without the diſpatch of any buſineſs, a parliament was called to meet, on . 

Ofober 16, at Saliſbury. Mortimer's inſolence or evil deſigns rendered this meeting as A. D. 1328. 

uſeleſs as any of the former : all perſons had, by a writ * under the great ſeal, been in- 

hibited from coming thither with armes or force, under pain of forfeiture, yet he had 

the aſſurance to bring with him a ſtrong body of his friends and followers armed, in 

contempt of the prohibition. This alarmed the earl of Lancaſter and other peers, 

who were on the road thither : and ſuſpecting the worſt, they ſtopped at Wincheſter ; 

not daring to truſt their perſons defenceleſs within his power. The biſhops and-pre- 

tates being met in the place of their aſſembly, and conſulting about the affairs of the 

realm, he, with a party of armed men, broke open the doors of the place: and 

threatened them with the loſs of their lives and limbs, if they preſumed to ſpeak or do 

any thing contrary to his pleaſure. He even preſſed the king to march in an hoſtile 

manner againſt the noblemen that had ſtopped at M incbeſter; who then thoughit it 

high time to retire to their homes for ſecurity: and the archbiſhop, with the reſt of the 

prelates and moſt of the members that had met at Salſbury, taking the ſame party, 

withdrew to avoid the effects of his violence. Thus the parliament broke up, with- 

out doing any thing of moment: only Jon of Eltham, the king's brother, was created 

earl of Cornwall, Roger de Mortimer was advanced to the dignity of earl of Marche, 

and James le Butiller made earl of Ormonde, during this ſeſſion. 6 TO IR 

Ueon the king's acceſſion to the throne, the parliament had, on account of his 

youth, appointed him a council of twelve perſons, with the earl of Lancaſter for their 

pteſident, to order all the affairs of the nation: but they had not been ſuffered to act, 

Mortimer having aſſumed all the power of the government to himſelf, He was, by 

his familiarity and ſway with the queen mother, maſter of the king's perſon and actions; 

exerciſed his authority at pleaſure ; iſſuing out what orders he ſaw fit, and diſpoſing of 

all offices of truſt and profit among his own creatures: and had an abſolute command 

over his maſter's treaſure, ſeizing it when he pleaſed, employing it for his own uſe, 

and ſquandering it to ſupport a vanity equal to Gaveſton's. He affected pomp and 

the parade of turnaments 3; like that unhappy favourite; and had entertained the king 

in that manner, upon the marriage of two of his daughters to the ſons of the earl 
Mareſchal and the lord John Haſtings : he had held a round fable at Bedford, thinking, 

by that oſtentation of his magnificence, to rival the glory of the renowned king Arthur. 

His inſolence was not inferior to his vanity ; treating all with contempt and rudeneſs that 

would not court his favour, perſecuting all that offered to diſputè his meaſures, ſuf- 

fering none to have acceſs to the king, but whom he pleaſed,” and denying even the 

earl of Lancaſter, and the members of the privy council, the liberty of ſpeaking to him 

on any affair, that either concerned him or the nation. This inſolence grew ſtill 

more outragious, after he was inveſted with his new dignity ; his views of grandeur be- 

ing ſo raiſed, that it was generally thought he aimed even at the royalty. The earl 

of Lancaſter, and others of the moſt potent nobility, had long complained of the neg- 

lect with which they were treated, and of the exorbitant power, illegally affumed and 

arbitrarily exerciſed by Mortimer : and now ſeeing the freedom of parliaments de- 

ſtroyed, and no hopes of redreſs in that way, they began to confederate together, and 

take meaſures, for reducing him by force, and calling him to account for his crimes 

and miſdemeanors ; particularly the murdet of the late king, the eſcape of the Scots 

from Stanhope park, and the late treaty with Robert de Brus, which had rendered him i 

infinitely odious to the whole nation. The archbiſhop, with the biſhops of London | 

and Winchefter +, embarked in the deſign of removing Mortimer from the admini- | | 

ſtration : and coming to London a day or two before Chriſtmas, held conferences with = 1 

the earls of Norfolk and Kent, the lords Wake, Audeley, and other great men, about te 
Kot. Pari. 4 E. III. M. Vim. Contin. * Knighton, Mon, Angl. ü. 225. * . ifm. Gate | 

| | | | Nate 
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enquire into the late king's removal from Kenworth, his murder at Berge 
e caſtle; the embezzlement of his treaſure, the diſſipation of the preſent king's 
«revenue, the affair of Stanhope park, the giving up of the ſovereignty of Scot. 
« land, the delivery of the inſtruments of the Scotch homages out of the treaſury 
all which were imputed to Mortimer, and * to reſume the forfcited eſtates that had 
e been granted him, and the crown lands, caſtles, and honours, that the queen mother 
e had got from her ſon, to the impairing of his revenue, and diſabling him to ſup- 
« port his houſhold with its uſual ſplendour.” 
HxNRV earl of: Lancaſter was not preſent at their firſt conferences on theſe ſub. 
jects, though he was near the town, at Waltham; where his ſtay ſeems to have 
been occaſioned by the following accident. Robert lord Holand, having not come 
in time to the aſſiſtance of Thomas earl of Lancaſter, before his flight from Burton, 
and having upon that event ſubmitted to the late king, had on that account been ſu- 
ſpected of -unfaithfulneſs to the earl, and commonly reputed to have been the occa- 
fion of his death; which rendered him obnoxious to all that nobleman's partiſang, 
One of theſe, Sir Thomas Mytber, meeting Robert in Henley wood, not far from 
Mindſor, about two months before, had attacked, taken, and cut off his head; 
which he carried to Henry; fancying it would be an acceptable preſent to a 3 
ther of the deceaſed earl of Lancaſter. Henry, being a man of great humanity, mo- 
deration, juſtice, and honour, did not like the preſent, and deteſted the action: but 
the appearances having an ill aſpect, Thomas carl Mareſchal (who had a great affec- 
tion for Holand) was highly incenſed againſt him; and it became neceſſary to 
clear up the matter before they could meet and conſult together. Henry, having 
cleared his innocence in that point, came, on Fanuary 1, with a great train to 
London, and lighting at St. Paul's had a conference with the biſhops and great men 
there aſſembled: he then proceeded to the Black Friers, where the earl Mareſchal 
expected him, and they were made friends. The next day, in a general meeting of 
the prelates and nobility at Se. Paul's, they entered into an aſſociation for procur- 
ing certain ordinances,” for the good of the king and kingdom: and deputed the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop of London, with the earls Mareſchal and 
of Kent, to wait on the king for the obtaining of their requeſt. A court nevet 
wants temptations to gratify peoples intereſts or paſſions: the two earls, whoſe being 
uncles to the king gave a great reputation to the party, were drawn off from it x ; and 
the two prelates ought it proper to uſe their inſtances, for making peace, and 
getting the beſt terms they could for their confederates. Mortimer and his friends 
had in the mean time raiſed an army, ſeized Leicefter, plundered the goods of the 
earl of Lancaſter, and made a terrible havock on his farms and manors in that 
country: and Henry, to put a ſtop to their ravages, had advanced with his troops 
as far as Bedford. Notwithſtanding the deſertion of the king s uncles, the 
court was ftill apprehenſivea, that the commons might riſc in favour of the 
earl of Lancaſter ; who had already the Londoners in his intereſt : and this brought 
on an accommodation, . by which it was agreed, that all grieyances ſhould be re- 
dreſſed, and all errors in the adminiſtration rectified, in the next ; parliament. 
Writs had been iflued 3. for ſeiz ing the lande of the earls of ha and Athole, and 
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Tux parliament, propoſed to correct whatever was amiſs in government, never E 5 was g 
met, whilſt Mortimer continued in power: the king had an excuſe furniſhed him 111. 
by the court of France for not holding it immediately, and it was not ſo much as J. D. 1329. 
thought of afterwards. He was ſummoned by Philip de Valois to do homage for The king does 
the dominions he held of the crown of France; and not caring to appear; in a ſtate of 2 
humiliation, on his knees, before a rival, whoſe crown he affected, ſent over envoys , yi; — Gui- 
to excuſe his not coming, or to procure delays: but there being no remedy; he ſailed at 
laſt from Dover, on Friday, May 26, and did homage to Philip at Amiens. There was 
ſome diſpute about the kind of homage that was due; the French maintaining it was a 
ige homage, and the Engliſb being of a different opinion, and un willing to give up the 
point till they had conſulted the memorials of former homages, repoſed among the 
records in England. The matter was at laſt compromiſed : aud Edward we ad- 
mitted to make his homage in general terms; declaring himſelf the king of France's 
man (or vaſſal) for the dutchy of. Guienne, and the county of Ponthieu, and tllat he 
meant to do the ſame homage as had been formerly done by his anceſtors. This 
was allowed upon Edward's aſſurances, that, after he had informed himſelf on the 
ſubject, he would, by an inſtrument under his hand, declare it ſhould be underſtood 
as a lige homage, if it appeared to be ſo: and when he after wards found it was he 
honourably acquitted himſelf of his promiſe, and ſent ovęr a deplaratiog to that 
effect, ſettling the form of the ceremonial in future homages . There vas more 
artifice in a proteſt he made by a procurator in his own council, before he ſet out 
for France; importing, “ that he ſubmitted to the homage againſt his willj and purely 
« by force, for fear of loſing his dominions abroad, and for preventing othet calamitics, 
« that might enſue from his refuſal; and that he did not intend thereby; to renounce | 
« his hereditary right to the crown of France, or to detogaie from that right, even 4 
< though he ſhould ſign after wards any inſtruinent bn the ſubject . Full as Ed. | 
ward was of this notion of his right'to! that crown, he behaved himſelf Wkilſt hßg e 
was at the court of France with the greateſt com plaĩſance and appearance of cor- 
dial friendſhip towards Philip: who in return treated him with-all the magttificence 
imaginable. They were already related; Philiß being fitſt cou to? BAU 
mother and uncle to his queen: and they talked of cementing! their friendſhip by 
new affinities 3: by marriages between Jahn, Pbilipes eldeſt fon, and B/eanor,” Ed- 
ward's ſiſter, and between Fohn of Eltbam brother is Mie latter, and Marie, 
daughter to Philip. A formal treaty was cartiedl on fbr this purpoſe: but it had 
no effect. Edward, returning to England) landed at Dover on I bit ſunday, Fune 
2 two days after the deccaſe of Nobert de Brus, who died of a waſting and 
loathſome illneſs, called in thoſe days a leproſy; after! having governed Scotland for 
above twenty ytars, with u wiſdom and gl ſcarce to he paralleled.” 4 The pope 
had, in the month preceding his death, granted a bull, loenfing hit and his ſuc- 
ceſſors to receive, at their coronations; the action from the Runds of che biſhops of 
S. Andrews and Glaſgow? forthe time buirig't itſbeins! to have been a rire not uſed 
before in the inauguration uf Scorrb kings ggand it was no dlrected, upoh their 
taking a previous oathi to do their utmoſt for exterminating all 'hereticks out of their 
r , coo) bas Iain; 
 MoRTmazs, having weather6d thy ſtorm which threatened bit froth the tarl of 3, fn, ge 
Lancoſter and the confederute noblemen; imdgitied he had no further oppolition to the ear! ef 
dread: and took: no care to obſerys the teiffit of the accommodation.” Terror was 4h Pat te 
the principal motive, which hit political Airis put him WRITE © wotk upon | 
people: and he tock bonds fromthe cart and his adherents for the Exbrbitant ſums 
laid upon them for their fanſom Theſo he engröſfed to hürmilelf, after the "Example 
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of the younger D'Eſpenſer, to fill his ebffers, and ſupply the expences of bis yain 
prodigality : ſuch of the fines as remained at the time of his fall, were afterwarg, 
remitted. All the world now bowed before him; and none dared to diſpute. his 
will but the earl of Kent; whom he hated (either for that reaſon, or becauſe he 
was likely to prove the greateſt obſtacle to the further views of his boundleſs ambi. 


tion) and reſolved. to deſtroy. The method he took was , to employ emiſſarieg in 
all places, to ſpread a report, that Edward II. was ſtill alive in-Corfe caſtle; but 
viſible only by night, and then to none without a particular licence. The report was 
eaſily ſwallowed by the common people; but being deſigned chiefly to entrap the 
carl of Kent, who, though unwarily drawn in to join Iſabel in her enteryrize 
(pretended to be only againſt the D Eſpenſers, though it ended in the dethroning of 
her huſband) was yet ſuppoſed to retain a tender affection for his late unfortunate 
brother, care was taken to aſſure him of it by perſons of figure, who could not 
but know the truth of the fact, and were to let him into the- ſecret by way of 


friendſhip and confidence. Theſe were Sir obn Mautravers, who had been con- 


cerned in che late king's murder, and Sir Fobn Deverel, governor of Corfe caſle; 
both employed by Mortimer to deceive that unſuſpecting nobleman, and trepan 
him into the ſnare laid for his deſtruction. From the time that the rumour of the 
late king's being alive ptevailed, it had been a frequent ſubject of converſation, 
and abundance of conſiderable perſons had expreſſed their wiſhes for his being. lll 
upon the throne, which was the general ſenſe of the nation; and this, with ; 


delice of giving ſome comfort ta his brother under confinement, tempted the earl to 


write him a letter ; aſſuring him © of his on endeavours to procure his liberty in 
<« a. ſhort time, and that almoſt all the great men in the kingdom were reſolyed to 
d uſe theirs, for reſtoring him to the enjoyment of his former royalty. 

DEVx RTL undertook tu deliver this letter, but put it into the hands of Marti 
men who made uſe. of it for Edmund: earl of Kent's ruin, in the parliament that 
meta on March 1 at Minchaſter. Ever fince the experience which the prelates and 


proceeding in that lately held at Saliſbury, parliaments had been very ill attended; 
no manof virtue and honaur caring Either to fit:30 an aſſembly, whoſe reſolutions 
were to be dictated by Mortimer, ox to expoſe themſelves to inſupportable inſults, 
if they did not comply with his orders. This of M iurbeſſer ſeems, in reſpect: of the 
nobility, to have been compoſed; only of his creatures ; the archbiſhop and the 
greateſt part of the prelates, as well. as of the temporal lords, being abſent, As to the 


Knights of ſhires, Mortimer treated them with an high hand; forcing them to give 


the king a man of armes out of every town in England (that anſwered in eyre by 
four and the provoſt) at their charge; far a whole year, inthe war of Guienne, where 


ä others to come to the king wherever he was, and then ordeted them either to g0 
over to that country, ot elſe pay fines and tanſoms at his pleaſure ; they were forced 


to ſubmit to the grievance i and be applied all the money, atiſing in both theſe ille· 


Sal ways, to his o profit. Fos fearthe carl of Rent ſhould not come to parli- 


ament, and thus elude the ſnare laid for his life, he got the king to write to him | 


ang deſiſe his attendance... Upen his coming thither he was arceſted; and feigned 


confefſigns4, without any foundation. of truth, were put upon him by ſome noble- 
mien that were Mortimer; s creatures, ſent to examine lum in priſon. Their buſi- 
nels was to exaſperate the king againſt him: and the report which they: cooked up 


was, calculated for that. purpoſe : and. to deter Eumari from ſreing his uncle; 
which, would probably; ha we bafiled all ibeir meaſures): To prevent the danger of 
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make ſhort work with the earl; and the letter abovementioned being read in par- 


for deſigning to ſet a dead man at liberty. The ſentence was no ſooner pronounced, 
than Mortimer, to keep it from coming to the king's knowledge, went to the queen 
mother's apartment, and got her, as well to join in amuſing the king to keep every 
body from him, as to ſend early the next morning a warrant to the bailiffs of Min- 
cheſter, to execute it immediately: but there was ſo much difficulty in finding an 
executioner, that the day (March 19) was in a manner ſpent, before à wicked 
wtetch, impriſoned in the Marſbalſea, was brought thence, upon promiſe of par- 
don, to do the office. Wben the king heard of his uncle's death, he expreſſed a 
great concern, and cauſed his body to be decently interred in the Dominican convent 
at Wincheſter. Thus died Edmund earl of Kent, by the contrivance of thoſe very 
perſons, whom he had affiſted in their traiterous meaſures for depoſing his brother 
"nd who, having made all. the uſe they could of him for their execrable- | 
againſt the late king a took care to diſpatch him, when they found he had the grace to 
repent, and was not likely to ſerve them any longer as a tool for other iniquities, 
which they now meditated. WTI e Ares 0c pb 211 bur vo 
Tus earl of Kent being extremely beloved, his death was univerſally lamented all 
over the nation: it made every body ſurmiſe the worſt of the queen mother's and 
Mortimer's deſigus; and the taking off the perſon in the realm, who was moſt 
capable of oppoſing theic meaſures, looked like à prelude to their being ſoon put in 
execution. Mortimer, in hopes of impoſing on the common people, and to give 
ſome countenance to a pretended conſpiracy, with he knew not what foreigners; for 
bringing forces from abroad (which was given out by way of apology for Bamund 
execution) thought fit to make a mighty buſtle in the matter, as if it had beet ge- 
neral throughout England: though the ſum of the charge againſt ſuch as he was 
pleaſed to ſuſpect, amounted to no more than that they wiſhed the late king alive 
and at liberty, and had acquainted the deceaſed earl with their ſentiments on that 


biſhop of Landon, the abbot of 'Langedon, n. lord Nouc he of Mortimer, Null 
Fitatuarin, and others; the arreſting of the earl of Lancaſler; the impriſonment 
and exile of ſeveral Dominican and Carmelite friers. It was for this end, that procla- 
mations + were ſent to the ſheriffs of counties; for taking every body into cuſtody 
that ſhould: fay;- Edward II. Was ſtill living: but all theſe proſecutions came to 
nothing, and all the endeavours uſed to procure credit to the ſham plot, proved 
fruitleſs. If Marti mer, in putting the earl of Kent to death, had any vie w of ſtrik- 
ing ſuch a terror into the reſt of the nobility, that none of them ſhould dare to op- 
poſe his will; he obtained his end fo far, ab to reſtrain them from venting their re- 
fentments: hut their hatred Was not leſs keen by being ſtifled for a time; and it was 
ſure to burſt out o tha firſt pp rt unity; when ho man that was obnoxious to him, 
would think Bis life ſafe for a moment, if he fell into his power. Another view 
which he might poſſibly have in hat treacherous etuelty, was the enriching him- 
ſelf and his family by the ſpoils of the earl; à great part of whole forfeited'eſtate, 
lying in different counties, he procured! for his third ſon Gees, and, in failure of 
iſſue of his body, to himſelf and his heirs för cher. Nor was his avarice yet ſati- 
ated; though he had hitherto diſpoſed of the royal treaſure às he pleaſed, and had 
amaſſed an immenſe wealth, he ſtill graſped at every thing; obtained further 
of the lands of the D. enſerr to inereaſe thæ number of his vaſſals in the Meſſb 
marches and chunties adjacent j Where he ſo frequently exhibited Round Tables, or 
* Knighton, col. 2555. + Leland: Coll. il. 4). , Hiſt. E. III. p. 8s. NVeymer, iv. 430. 
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ſuch an interview, and the king's being informed of the truth, it was neceſſary to E DAA 


ml. 
lament, he was, though not by a general affent, condemned : to be beheaded, TIN 


ſubjoct. This was the pretence for the proſecutieu of che archbiſhop of York, the 
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v other military exerciſes, affected to merch always-with ſo prodigious"s train, "os 
xy diſcovered ſo much vanity and arrogance in all his behaviour; that his own ſon 
4. P. 1330. abovementioned could: not forbear ſtyling him the hing of blu. 

Tux thin appearance of the prelates and nobility in the parliament of Vi. 
chofter had hindered the grant of a ſupply for the defence of Guieune; where the 
Engh/h-had: begun to fortify Saintes, and had made excurſions intsthe Frencb tet. 

ritories; which provoking the enemy to the like inroads, the fortifications of that 
. place had been again demoliſhed. It was propoſed to ſend the king's brother, John orf 
5 2 | E/them, into that country* ; and the archbiſhop of Canterbury was directed to all a 
ſynod of his province, on Monday April 16; at Lambeth3, to procute a tenth from the 

elergy towards the charges of the expedition: but they, thinking themſelves (af. 
cientlyburthened' by the grant of a four years tenth of all eccleſiaſtical benefices, and 

the ptoſits of all that fell vacant within that term, in Exgland, Wales, and Ireland 

lately made by the pope to the king, to be equally divided between them, thought * 
to reject the propoſal. This grant, - though as much for the popeꝰs own benefit aw it 
could be to the king's, was not yet | obtained without a promiſe for the regular 

payment of the annual tribute and the old arrears, which the court of iRome claimed 

by John's charter as due from England. The produce thereuf could hot be [wept 

away atonce by Mortimer, as being to be levied by the pope's collectors, at the ex. 

piration of each balf year of the term, and then conſigned in equal proportions to 

* . the king's uſe; and chis afforded ſame relief to his neceſſities; but iy was not either 
of ſo much advantage or ſatisfaction ta ihim as his queen's: beirig delivered of a'fon, 

; on Friday June 15, at Modeſtole. The beauty of the young pritee}\\the largeneſs 
Black prin, Of his ſiae, and the firm contexturg of bis body, cfilled/every.one-with hopes of his 
future greatneſs; ànd he was ſuckled by his admirable mother, arhaſe healthy con- 
ſtitution, ſweetneſs of temper, and excellent virtues, well fitted her for ſo pious an 

office. He had a grant about three years after, on May 18, 1333. 4 of the tatldom 

* | of Chefter,' and on March 19, 1337, of the dutchy of Cornwa/! and from thoſe 
times reſpectively bore the titles of eat of Cheſter and duke of Cornwall, being the 

firſt perſon ever inveſted with the latter dignity. He was afterwards, -on! May 12, 

1343, created princes of Wales: and came to be generally called by the Frecb, 

the Black Prince; when he had hy bis great actions and glorious victories rendered 

himſelf terrible to that nation, Sin Wwe bns nity eG let io llzz ba. 

Mortimer (ciz- -;;,/E'KE birth of this: prince cauſed an univerſal joy over the kingdom and gave 3 
* 5 — new turn to its affairs. The king, now, an his eighteenth year, ſeeing himſelf be- 
and put to. come a father, thought it below-him-.to be ſtill undet che management of othets: 
Colne and fe ſelved to aſſume the government of the realm into bis Own hands; which 
could not be done hut by the fall of Martimer. This inſolent favourite, too long 

uſed to deſpiſe and trample on the,nobility; took very-unbecoming. freedoms with 

his ſovereign 1 treated him eyen in puhliek with vary little. ceſpe&; aſurꝑed the regal 
prerogative: of purveyance, wherever he went, taking up proviſons and conve- 

niences at the crown, rate, to the great appreſſion of the ſubject: and never flirced 

abroad, Without a much larger train than the king himſelf; having conſtantly 180 

knights in his retinuę. beſides a greater number of eſquires and other armed follow- 

ers,;gither by way of parade pr. forthe ſecurity of hisperſon. ,' As he was univerſally 

odious, the firſt appearance pf the king's diſtaſte ta him encouraged! every body 

that had acceſs to; Eduard, to inform him privately of all. Morti mers eonduct, and 

ſuggeſt to/bic the worſt of his deſigns. The murder of the late king, and the death 

of the earl of Kent, bath. effected by his contrivance, looked like a formed ' deſign | 
for geſtidy ing the royal family: and Edward himſelf had eyery thing to apprehend 
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from a man capable of the blackeſt treaſons, and fleſhed in tlie murder of princes. EDwarD 


The ſcandalous familiarity between him and Jabel was a continual reproach to the 


king, and ſat grating on his mind; whilſt Mortimer paſſed in common repute among 
all orders of men, for the queen mother's paramour ; and it was even reported, that 
ſhe was with child by him, though nothing of that kind ever appeared. When the 
king had taken his reſolution, he' conſulted with William lotd Montacute about the 


means of executing it; which was no eaſy matter, ſinoe Mortimer was always on his 


guard; attended by avaſt retinue; and by a multitude of ſpies in all places, apprized 
of all motions that could be made towards effecting the enterprie. He is ſaid to have 


diſcovered the deſign againſt him: and either on this occaſion, or in purſuance of a 


former ſcheme for uſurping the throne, is faid likewiſe to have formed another for 
ſeizing the king's perſon. | A parliament uſed in thoſe days to be annually held ſoon 
after Micbaelmas: and it being called this year to meet *, a fortnight after that feſtival, 
at Notingham, the time and place were both thought very convenient * for the ſeizing 

Taz king had propoſed to get poſſeſſion of the caſtle of that place; but was pre- 
vented by the queen mother, who getting thither before him, took up her lodging 
there with the earl of Marche and his retinue: and by his advice, either to defeat the 
king's deſign of arreſting him. or for the better executing one of his own, for ſeizing 
the great men whom he conſidered as his enemies, ſhe took into her hands the keys of 
the caſtle. When the king arrived, he was indeed admitted, but not with more than 
three or four of his ſervants: the great men attending him, and his priyy counſellors, 
being excluded: and when Sir Edward Bobun, lieutenant to his brother John earl of | 

Hereford conſtable of England, came to aſſign lodgings there to Henry earl of Lan- 
caſter; a prince of the blood royal, he was ſeverely reprimanded by Mortimer for the 
attempt: and being forced to find other quarters for Henry, appointed them about a 
mile out of the town, where he could not be eaſily ſurprized by any ſudden attack from 
the caſtle. It was probably, with the ſame view to the ſecurity of their perſons, or 
for the better carrying on the king's enterprize (for both ſides ſeem to have known, 
or at leaſt to have ſuſpected each other's deſigns) that Sir Edward aſſigned lodgings at 
a like diſtance for the principal nobility : which enabled them the better to conſult 
together without being obſerved by Morti mers emiſſaries. The lord Montacute, who 
had contributed moſt to the king's taking the reſolution of ſeizing Mortimer, and had 
his entire confidence, was at the head of the enterprize : and the moſt conſiderable per- 
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ſons, joined with him in it, were Sir Humpbrey, Sir Edward, and Sir W. de Bobun, the 


lords Molins, Lord, Stafford, and Clinton, with Sir Fobn Nevil of Hornby. Upon con- 
ſidering all circumſtances, it was judged impracticable to execute it, without the aſ- 
fiſtance of Sir . Eland governor of the caſtle: and the lord Montacute, acquainting 
the king with it, received orders from him to go to the governor, and require him, on 
pain of forfeiting life and limb, to aſſiſt in taking Mortimer. Eland, on the firſt 
motion, which was made in general terms, declared his zeal for the king's ſervice, and 
firm reſolution to obey his orders: atid having taken an oath of ſecreſy, was told the 
deſign; and required to let the party; that was to ſeize Mortimer, into the caftle. 
This was not feaſible in the manner propoſed; new locks having been put upon the 


gates by the queen mother's order; and the keys being cartied up every night, and laid 
under her pillow till morning: but the governor de en another method, which an- 
Igedo a4 0.555910] nat nid 07 1119; $1 10 -*? 


ſweted the purpoſ e 9 10/9954 2 4 1 ne wir 
Turxax was, at ſome diſtanee, oni the weft Gde of the caftte,-anunheeded hole, or 
mouth: of g cave; Hat led inte 4 dark private pillage under ground, hewn through 


ſtony, and other kinds of | earth, very uneven, till it tetminated in tlie rock, whereon 


the caſtle ogg 3, into which, it afferged an entrance by a pair of ſtairs, that opened 
, | 1 Clauſ, E. III. . 28. d. 2 Ti, col. 2 0908 0 Wt. A © i" 
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Ev þ AR D above, within the chief tower. This paſſage (which hath been fince called Morti. 
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mer's hole) had been made in the time of the Daniſb invaſions, by ſome Saxon prince, 


A. D. 1330. for his better ſecurity, in caſe. he ſhould happen to be beſieged in Notingbam-caſtie; and 


having been neglected for a long ſeries. of years, was utterly unknown to Jabel and 


Mortimer, or any of their attendants, All meaſures being concerted, Montacute; with 


the reſt of the noblemen engaged in the enterprize, took horſe on Friday, Oftiber 19, 


and quitted Notingham ; Sir W. Eland conſtable of the caſtle going along with them, | 


to be their guide through the paſſage to Mortimer's apartment, and Mortimer i 


ing, they had fled purely to avoid being ſeized by his partiſans. But they returned | 


about midnight: and getting through the ſubterraneous paſſage, without any noiſe, 
came to a chamber adjoining to the queen's (where Mortimer was conſulting with the 
biſhop of Lincoln and others of his faction about the means of ſeizing the noblemen 


who had fled away) and took him into cuſtody, without any great reſiſtance from his. 


followers ; only Sir Hugh de Turpliton and Richard de Monmouth being flain in his de- 
fence ; for which a pardon * was afterwards granted to lord Montacute, Thomas Weſt, 
and others, in parliament, This was done with ſo little noiſe, that no body without 
the caſtle knew any thing of the matter: and the royaliſts, very early in the morning, 

had an opportunity. of ſeizing two of Mortimer's ſons with ſeveral of his adherents, 

that were lodged in the town; particularly Oliver de Ingham, and Simon de Berefod, 
who were his chief counſellors and agents in all his iniquitous proceedings as well as in 
his adminiſtration of publick affairs. Theſe were all ſent priſoners to the Tower of 
London, and the king publiſhed the ſame day a proclamation *, lamenting the op- 
preſſions which the nation had ſuffered under the late miniſtry, and notifying that he 
had now taken the government into his own hands, and would do impartial juſtice to 
all perſons. Three days after, upon his arrival at Leiceſter, he iſſued writs for a par-, 


liament to meet, on? Monday, November 26, at W eſtmnfter; in which, after expreſſng 


his concern for what had been hitherto done in his reign, to his own diſhonour, and the 
impoveriſhment of his people, he declared his reſolution to reform the; ſtate of the 
realm by the advice of his prelates and nobility. All perſons+-that had ſuffered any 
oppreſſion from the late miniſters, or the officers employed by them, during the king's 
nonage, were deſired to come, and lay their complaints before this parliament far te- 
dreſs: and it was recommended to the counties to chooſe ſuch honourable knights to 
repreſent them, as would not neglect to ſet forth their grievance. 

Tux parliament meeting on the day appointed, articles of high treaſon, felonies 
and miſdemeanors were exhibited. againſt Roger Mortimer and his accomplicess. He 
was charged, with “ ſetting, by falſe ſuggeſtions, the queen mother at variance with 
e the late king her huſband; with procuring exorbitant grants of caſtles, manors, and 
« franchiſes, to the impairing of the crown revenue; with taking the preſent king's 
« jewels and treaſure, by the great, without account, and with ſuch profuſeneſs, that 
« he did not leave him wherewith 1 to pay for his victuals; with receiving the king's 
« duties and put veyance all over the kingdom, and embezzelling 20, ooo marks of 
«. the money paid by Scotland upon the late treaty; with conſpiring to deſtroy the 
«, king's beſt friends, and getting pardons for 200 Triſh enemies, who had killed his ſub- 
« jects; with forcibly extorting grants of men of armes from the knights of ſhires, 
and laying arbitrary fines upon the king's military tenants to encuſe them from go- 
« ing to Guieme. The aſſuming of the regal power, and engrofling the government 
« of the realm to himſelf, i in breach of the ordinance of parliameng; veſting the exer- 


eile thereof in a council of xzegeney, of which the carl of Lancaſter was chief: hs 
« horrible inſult 7 the Prelstes aſſemhled in the parliament of Saliſbuny: and his 


 caufing the king to march in an haſtile manner "againſt that earl and otber peers, 
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« who had ſtopped at Wincheſter, till forced to fly on this occaſion ; his perſecution E p 1 4 N D 


« of the earl and. the reſt of the council; laying ſuch exceſſive fines upon them, oon 
« trary to the capitulation of Bedford, that if half their eſtates were ſold outright, it 
« would not ſuffice to pay their ranſomes; ſeizing the lands of others, and driving 
them out of the nation; His treacherous contrivance to get the earl of Ken? put to 
« death, and his removing the late king from Kenilworth to Berkeley-caſile, where he 
« was murdered by him and his confederates,” made up the reſt of the articles againſt 
| Mortimer,” The facts upon which they were founded, being well known to all the 

s, they, with the king's aſſent, condemned him, upon the notoriety thereof, with- 
out examining any witneſſes, or hearing his defence (according to his own precedents 
in the caſes” of the D*Eſpenſtrs and the earl of Kent) to be drawn and hanged for 
high treaſon: and, on Thurſday, November 29, the ſentence was executed at the Elmes, 
about a mile from London ; his body hanging on the common gallows for two days af- 
* ſame ſentence was paſſed on Simon de Bereford, who had been Mortimer“ 
chief counſellor in all his treaſonable meaſures, particularly in the murder of the late 
king: and it was executed on Monday, December 24, being Chriftmas eve. The lords 
made a ſcruple of trying this man, becauſe he was not a peer, and they were not obliged 
to ſit upon him in judgment: but the heinouſneſs of his crimes (particularly the mur- 
der of his lige lord, and the deſtruction of the royal family) and the notoriety of his 
guilt, prevailed with them to relax ſomething of their own rights, in order to ſhew their 


—— 
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deteſtation of his inſqhuities: and by the king's aſſent, they, as judges of parliament, 


condemned him to be drawn and hanged. The king afterwards confirmed the proteſt 
of the lords; declaring they were not obliged to fit in judgment on any but peers, and 
that their proceeding againſt: Bereford ſhould not be made a precedent. The like 


ſentence was paſſed * againſt Sir John Mautravers, Sit Fobn Deverel, Sir Thomas Gour- 


nay, Sir M. Ogle, and Bogo de Bayous, all of them abſent; and proclamations, with offers 
of rewards for taking them, were iſſued, in order to have them brought to juſtice. 
Thomas lord: Berkeley (who feems to have known nothing of the late king's death, till 
this parliament) was tried by a jury of twelve knights, for being acceſſary to his murder, 
as it was perpetrated in his caſtle; and was honourably acquitted : but 4s his ſervants 
were guilty; he was committed to the cuſtody of Ra New! ſteward of the houſhold, 


to anſwer for their infidelity 'in' the next parliament: Juſtice being executed on the 


traytors, recompences were given to the lord Montucute, Sir Edward Bobun, Robert de 
Mord, Sir Jabn Nevil, and: others inſtrumental in the ſeizing of Mortimer; the firſt 
having a grant? of 1000 {:/a:year in land, the reſt rewarded in proportion to their dig- 
nity and ſervices: [pardons ( were likewiſe paſſed in their behalf for the death of Tur- 
pliton and Monmouth ſlain in the action. The' fines 5 and confiſcations of lands, laid 
upon: the nobility that had appeared in armes with the earl of Lancaſter at Bedford, 
were remitted; the late earl of Kent's attainder was reverſed ; and his ſon was reſtored, 
in blood, and to his eſtate; as the counteſs was to her jointure, and Richard earl of 
Arundel to his father's' honours and poſſeſſions . „ 


Son other regulations, made in this parliament, took pl 
year following. Such were, the remoying of all ſheriffs throughout England, who 
had been put in for Mortimer's purpoſes; the orders to judges not to delay br deny 
juſtice, notwithſtanding any letters procured from the crown to the contrary ; the re- 
ſumption: of all grants of lande, caſtles} and wardſhips fince the king's acceſſion ; parti- 
cularly thoſe which had been made to queen Iſabel. She was now ſtripped of all the 
lands ſhe had hitherto enjoyed; and being kept for ſomè time in an hondurable 
cuſtody, was reduced to live on a penſion of 3000 l. a year paid out of the exchequer; 
Rot. Parl. 4 E. III. nc 6. 
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been but this was afterwards increaſed to 4000 1, and lands aſſigned for its payinent, Other 


A. D. 1331. 


The king goes 


to France. 


regulations were made ſoon after * for the preſervation of the peace, the 

of the revenue, and the exerciſe of the government in Feland. It was provided, « that 

te all who had lands there ſhould refide upon them, or find ſufficient guards to keep 

« the peace; that the truce with the 1ri/ ſhould be maintained, but none ſhould of; 

© to protect or defend any of that nation guilty of breaking it; that all — for 

the peace ſhould be kept in the king's caſtles ; and the juſticiary be inhibited from 
granting, either protections to any out of the king's peace, or pardons for murder, 

* Theſtewards of noblemen were diſabled from holding any office under the crown; the 
cuſtoms were to be collected, not by ſtrangers, but by burgeſſes of the towns; fines 
were to be paid not in cows, but money; all ſheriff and officers employed in the re. 


venue were to account annually, and either to have lands, or give r lufficient t 


anſwer their accompts : and the juſticiary was reſtrained from granting; either 
dons for the crown debts, fines, and forfeitures, or the cuſtody of lands, the warg. 
ſhips and marriage of minors.” Theſe ordinances were proper for i the 
revenue, but there were two others of more general uſe and ſatisfaction to that king. 
dom; the one extending tothe 7ri/hthe benefit of the laws of England; the otherappoint- 
ing ſheriffs and coroners to be choſen by the frecholders of counties, and not otherwiſe 
THE king had ſome thoughts of going over in perſon to Feland, to remedy. the 
diſorders in the government, revenue, and ſtate of that country : but he was diverted 
from it by affairs ſtill more urgent, which called him to France, in order to prevent a 
war, ready to break out, or already begun, in Guienne. A vow, which he had made in 
a time of danger, was the reaſon given out for this voyage; perhaps to ſerve as an 
excuſe for his going with a very ſmall number of attendants: but he had certainly 
various diſputes to ſettle with Philip de Valus; which, having been ever ſince the peace 
diſcuſſed by their plenipotentiaries without coming to a final concluſion, he hoped to 
terminate at once by an interview. Nor was he altogether deceived in bis expectation; 
for leaving his brother Fobn. of Eltham guardian of the realm, and failing, on Thurſday, 
April 4, from Dover, he had, before he returned thither on the 20® of that month, 
ſettled moſt of the controverted points with Philip, in an amicable manner, to their 
mutual ſatisfaction. It was agreed, that a lige homage was due for Guienne: and the 
king of France granted a remiſſion to the officers. of the dutchy, who, by the treaty 
with his predeceſſor, were baniſhed the country: Edward was to pay the reſidue of the 
60,000 livres Pariſu, and zo, ooo marks ſterling ſtipulated. by that treaty, as due to 
Charles le Bel, for coſts in the ſequeſtration. of Guieme; but was excuſed-from any 
further execution of the article, which provided, that ſeveral caſtles in that dutchy 
ſhould be demoliſhed. - Pbilip reſtored the town and caſtle of Saintes; and paid 
39,000 livres tour nois to repair the damages done in their being diſmantled by the 
count of Alenaon: and the two kings ſeemed to be on ſo good terms together, that a 
treaty was ſet on foot for 6 a | match event — b. Cee to Philip, and the young 
prince of England. ...... 
 EpwaRD, upon his return from Be ed the thoughts of viſiting Ireland: 
but conſulting, bis parliament, which met, on September 30, at'3 Weſtminſter, it was 


». thought more adviſable to ſend over ſome great men with a ſufficient force to re- 
e eſtabliſh the peace of that realm, and that the king ſhould ſuſpend his own voyage, till 


he had ſuppreſſed, all diſturbances in Exgland. There were great numbers of lawleß 


diſſolute fellows, that during the late diſorders of the government had banded together 


in conſiderable bodies* ; and keeping in woods and foreſts robbed all perſons that came 
in their way ; doing great miſchief in all parts of the kingdom. They were grown 
by impunity to be very numerous: and being encouraged and protected by ſome of the 
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great nobility, became ſo inſolent, as to ſeize the king's judges, and to extort money EDwa tp 


from them, by way of ranſome for their life and liberty. It was agreed in this parlia- 


ment *, that juſtes and turnaments, which ſerved for rendezvouſes of armed perſons, A. D. 1337: 


ſhould be forbidden for a time; that the lords ſhould withdraw their protections, and 
aſſiſt the king's officers in ſuppreſſing theſe plunderers, who were a terror to the nation; 
and that the king ſhould be deſired to employ forces for ſuppreſſing them; which he 
did after the next parliament, fo effectually (marching himſelf at their head, and rout- 
ing theſe malefactors in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes) that he either killed, took, impriſoned, or 
drove them out of the realm; and ſecured it for all his reign from the like depre- 
dations. As the people had ſuffered very greatly from the extortions and oppreſſions 
of ſheriffs, coroners, and bailiffs, as well of the great lords as of the crown, during 
Mortinier s tyrannical adminiſtration, commiſſions * were iſſued for enquiring into thoſe 
miſdemeanors, and for making ſatisfaction to the injured: the nobility likewiſe of all 
| ranks and orders were inhibited from taking priſes and carriages, a privilege belong- 
ing only to the purveyors of the king's and queen's houſholds 3. The coin had been 
much adulterated of late, and counterfeited abroad ; whence great quantities of baſe 
money had been brought from abroad; the king had, juſt before he went to France, 
endeavoured to ſtop this grievance by a proclamation, forbidding foreign merchants on 
pain of life and limb to bring any of it over, The parliament now took cogniſance 
of that pernicious practice, and the bad ſtate of the coin +: but referring it to the king's 
council to find a remedy, it doth not appear what was done in the matter; beſides a 
proclamation 5 againſt exporting ſpecie out of the kingdom. The late treaty in France 
had made no proviſion for the reſtitution of the Agendis, any further than by referring 
that and ſome other points to the award of ſeven or eight of the peers of France, to be 
named by the king of England. Edward, reſolving to recover that country, aſked the 
advice of the prelates, lords, and knights of ſhires, whether he ſhould do it by war, or 
in the amicable manner of treating, and by an alliance propoſed : they recommended 
the latter method; yet for fear of being obliged to have recourſe at laſt to the other, 
he took care to make an alliance with the count of Gueldres, by giving him his ſiſter 
Eleanor in marriage. The prelates and clergy contributed large ſums towards the ex- 
pence; and an aid, at the rate of a mark a knight's fee, was granted by the nobility : 
but it was provided in both caſes”, that they ſhould not be made precedents to be 
drawn into a cuſtom. m. © Dt ah | | | 
Tux king of France had ſet his heart on making a crvi/ade either againſt the Moors 
in Spain, ot againſt the Sarazens'in the Holy Land; and being declared generaliſimo 
by the pope, ſollicited the king of England and other European princes to engage with 
him in the expedition; on which he propoſed to ſet out in A. D. 1334, ſoon after 
Candlemas. | Edward conſulting his parliament (which met on Monday, March 1 6) 
upon this ſubject ®, and on a declaration made by Philip, that if the king of England 
would come over to France, he would give him better terms in reſpect of the diſputes 
ſtill remaining between them, than he would to any negotiators' he employed. The 
parliament, thinking the term fixed for the croifade too ſhort, adviſed its being put off 
a year longer, that the two kings might be fully prepared to do the ſervice, which 
might reaſonably be expected from their joint efforts: and with regard to the voyage 
of France in hopes of better terms, they thought it proper for Edward to make the 
experiment. When this parliament opened, proclamation 9 was made according to the 
Statute of Northampton, that none ſhould come to it, or appear in the city or ſuburbs 
of London, or about Weſtminſter, with armes either offenſive or defenſive ; only the 
earls and barons might wear ſwords by their fide, except in the king's preſence, or the 
A Parl 5 E. 1 n 
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ſucceeding ſeſſions. This laſted only fix days, the clergy, knights of ſhires, and t 
ſentatives of burroughs being diſmiſſed on the Saturday after its opening; though the 
prelates, earls, and barons were kept till the Monday following; when the names of 
the potent guardians of the peace for each county, ſpecially appointed for ſuppreſling 
the robbers, who ſtill kept together in bands, though excommunicated, were read he. 
fore them (as it is ſaid) in parkament. The king's expedition into | Ireland (where 3 
bloody war was carrying on between the Engliſh and 1riſb) came under the conſi. 
deration of this parliament, who recommended its being deferred till after Michaetma;, 
When that time approached, the king convened another at the ſame places, on 
Wedneſday, September g, to have their advice on the ſame ſabject z which was debated 
by the prelates, the earls, and barons, each apart, and by the knights of ſhires likewile 
by themſelves: and their reſolutions were reported on the Friday following, the third 
day of the ſeſſion. - They agreed, that the king ſhould ſend ſome great men over thi. 
ther, with ſuccours of men rand money: and for enabling him to do fo, the lords and 
knights of ſhires granted him a fifteenth; as the members for cities, burroughs, and 
towns of the crown demeſne did a tenth of their goods; upon which the commiſſions 
which had been iſſued for aſſeſſing a talliage upon them, were recalled. The reaſon, 
why they oppoſed the king's going thither in perſon, was the news lately received from 
Scotland, and the dangers they apprehended of an invaſion of England in caſe of the 
king's abſence, if the peace between the realms was broke: and - theſe apprehenſions 
were ſo ſtrong, that they adviſed the king, not to loſe time on parliamentary buſinek, 
but to ſet out immediately for the north, with ſome wiſe counſellors, and a body of 
forces, to ſecure the borders of the realm againſt the Scorch incurhons. | 
By an article in the ſhameful peace, which Mortimer having the king in his power 
made, in the beginning of his reign, with Robert de Brus, it was ſtipulated ; that the 
Scats ſhould be reſtored to the lands belonging to them in England, and the Engliſp 
to ſuch as were their property or right of inheritance in Scotland. James lord Duu- 
glas had accordingly been put in poſſeſſion of his manor of Faudon, and of all his fi- 
ther's lands in Northumberland ; and H. de Percy had been reſtored to his rights in 
Scotland: but the ſame juſtice had not been done to other Englifþ, particularly to 
Henry lord Beaumont, earl of Buchan in right of his wife, David de Strabolgy cal of 
Athole, Gilbert Umfreville earl of Angus, the lords Wake, Fitz Waren, Stafford, Fer- 
rers of Graby, Moubray, and Talbot, Sir Alexander Munbray, Sir Roger Swinnerton, and 
ſeveral others. Eduard had uſed his inſtances from time to time with Dawd Brus 
and his guardian the earl of Murray, in the behalf of theſe injured noblemen, and 
preſſed the reſtitution of their eſtates in Scotland, purſuant to the article above- 
mentioned: but the Scots, who had got poſſeffion thereof during the war, not caring to 
part with them, he had been ſtill put off with civil, though evaſive, anſwers, By an- 
other article in the ſame treaty 3, religious houſes and ecclefiaſticks were to enjoy their 
lands in each kingdom quietly ; yet the town of Lyſetlington, lying on the Scotch ſde 
of the Twede, over-againſt the caſtle of Norbam, and belonging to the ſee of Durban, 
had been forcibly ſeized by Patric Danbar carl of Marche, and the biſhop turned out 
of poſſeſſion. It appeared plainly enough, that the Scott would not part with what 
they had thus uſurped, unleſs compelled. by force of armes: but the king, deſirous of 
maintaining peace between the two realms, and not having yet received a poſitive de- 
nial of his demands, did not care to take that extreme method. The difinherited no- 
blemen, having been kept above four years out of their eſtates, during a ſeries of fruit- 
leſs negotiations, and ſeeing no likelihood of any ſucceſe in that way, loſt all patience: 
and reſolving to recover their own rights by force, encouraged Edward (eldeſt fon of 
the late king Jabn)  Baliol to aſſert his right to the crown of Scorland, This prince, 
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udo was bave and ebterprizing, had been left at his father's death, a minor, and a EDwa nv 


captive in England: and after he came of age, had found no favonrable opportunity for 


. arne 
an attempt to recover his right to that crown: but being now aſſured of the affiſtance A. D. 1332. 


of ſo many noblemen of great power in the north of England, he readily embarked in 


the enterprize; which the nonage of David de Brus, the death of Fames lord Dou- 
glas (dain about two years before in a battle againſt the Moors in Spain) the advanced age 
and many infirmities of Thomas Randol earl of Murray, guardian of the realm, ren- 
dered the more likely to ſucced. SITE 1 

TuzkkE wete no hopes of any ſucoburs from the king of England; who abſblutely 
refuſed them a paſſage by land through his territories *, and appointing H. de Percy 
guardian of the. marches, and governor of the five northern counties of England, or- 
dered, by repeated proclamations, the peace to be ſtrictly kept between the two Ring- 
doms. Baliol however, taking forty-four German knights into his pay, came over 
from France to the lord (Beaumont in Torizbire; and having got together all the force 
that the diſinherited noblemen could raiſe; ſailed with a body of gens d armes and ar- 
chers, making in all about 2 500 men, from Ravenſpur ; and landed in the beginning 
of Auguſt at King born . Their fleet being deſeried from the coaſt, as ſoon as it en- 
tered the Frith of Forth, they found ſome thoufands of Scots under the command of 
Sir Alexander Seton ready to oppoſe their landing: but the Enxgliſb archers, getting out 
of their ſhips with great expedition, and adyancing reſolutely againſt them, ſoon put 
that undiſciplined multitude to flight, with the ſlaoghter of their commander, and 
about goo of their number; and made way for the cavalry to land unmoleſted. Ed- 
ward Baliol, advancing the next day to the abbey of Dunfermling, found great plenty 
of proviſions in the place, with about 00 ſtrong pikes ; which ſerved to arm ſuch of 
the Scots as joined his forces: but theſe were too few to give him any juſt hopes of 
being able to maintain his ground againſt the vaſt numbers that were taking the field 
to give him battle. The earl of Murray dying on Fuly 20, Donald earl of Marre 


had been, on Auguft 2, choſen in his ſtead guardian, either of the whole realm, or of | 


the parts lying nocth of the Frichs of Forth and Punbriran. This nobleman, having 
by the aſſiſtance of the nobility in the neighhourhood got 40, ooo men together with 
wonderful expedition, had encamped himfelf at Gladſinore with part of his troops; 
whilſt the reſt, advancing five miles further, poſted themſelves. on the banks of the 


Erne facing the enemy, who was drawn up on the other fide of the river. All the 


bridges over it had been broken down upon the defeat at Ninglorn; and neither of 
the armies caring to attempt the paſſage of the Erne in ſight of the other, night came 
on: and the Scots compoſed themſelves to reſt in great ſecurity; truſting - to their 
yumbers, and the difficulty of paſſing the river, Egward Balias ſpies bringing him 
intelligence of the careleſs unguarded manner in which the Scots lay, he propoſed to 


the Exgliſb to pals the river in the night, and ſurprize them in their camp: and each 


man putting a piece of white linen about his arm to diſtinguiſh themſelyes in the 
dark, they paſſed it accordingly at a placed called Duplin, guided by Alexander Mou- 


bray, who beſt knew the Their attack was fo unexpected, that the Scots im- 
mediately fell into confuſion : and though upon tlie firſt alarm they ran to the place of 
the combat, it was in ſo much hurry and diſorder, that they crouded and trampled. on 
one ancther, thruſting the foremoſt on the ſwords of the Exgliſt; who, attacking 
them in good order, and cloſe. array, made a terrible laughter, and utterly diſperſed 
them before morning appeared | bj 3 „ 


Tux Engliſb, imagining that this victory had left them nothing more to do, wore 
generally refreſhing themſelves, and taking 


their reſt; after the nights fatigue* ; when 


the lords Yeſey, Stafford, and Swinnerton, mounting the neighbouring hills, to take a 
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Ev 3 ARD view of the ſituation of the country, diſcovered a great army in good array, 


4. D. 1332. camp, the Engliſh drew out with great reſolution; and advancing to meet the AY 


tion, the diſorder became ſo general, that it could not be redreſſed; and the Scots 


killed or taken priſoners :. The Engliſb did not loſe ſo much as a ſingle archer 


and by freſh reinforcements, ſo as to make up an army of 40, ooo men, they reſolved 


now lay at the mouth of the Tay? but though in the firſt ſurprize he took the lord 


proviſions, were forced to raiſe the ſiege, and diſperſe their forces. The party of 
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ing towards them in three battalias. The alarm being immediately given = 


my, poſted themſelves in a ſtrait paſſage, in a narrow part of the more over Which 
the Scotch army was marching, Whether the earl of Marre did not think it ad. 
viſable to attack them in that poſtute, or deſpiſing their ſmall number, fancied 
they might yield without trying the chance of a battle againſt a foroe ſo much ſu- 
perior, he propoſed to Robert earl of Carrick, a baſtard ſon of the late Robert Brut 
to ſend them a ſummons to. ſurrender, upon the terms of being diſmiſſed, = 
paying their ranſome. Rabert, thirſting for the blood of the enemy, fell into a 
fury at the propoſal ; charged the earl with treachery ; and upon the latter's giving 
him the lye, and declaring that he ſhould ſoon ſee him charge as far as the haugh- 
< tieſt of them all, told him * that he durſt not begin the attack ſo ſoon as himſelf 
Theſe paſſionate words made them ſpur their horſes, like madmen, to begin the 

onſet : and their troops followed them with ſo much fury and precipitation, that ä 
preſſing one another when they came to the narrow paſſage, hundreds of them fell 
to the ground, both men and horſes, on an heap, expoſed an eaſy prey to the 
lances of the Engliſh cavalry, This threw them at firſt into confuſion: and the 
archers galling the reſt, as they advanced, with their arrows, which did great execy- 


fled amain, being purſued till night by the Engliſb. In theſe actions, which hap- 
pened on Wedneſday, Auguft 12, there were ſlain on the - Scotch fide; the earls of 
Marre and Carrick, Alan earl of Menteith, the Brucean earl of Athole, the lords 
Neil and Alexander Brus, Robert lord Keth, William lord Hay of Errol conſtable 
of Scotland, and Alexanger lord Lindeſay; with a great number of their relations 
and followers. The Scots are ſaid to have loſt 13 300 foot in the laſt battle; and of 
2000 gens d'armes which they had in the field, ſcarce any eſcaped being either 


or foot ſoldier; but of their horſe two knights and thirty-three eſquires were 
killed. | | — | #3 as ita od} 
 Epward BaL1or,, the day after this great victory, advanced to Perth; and 
entering it without oppoſition, found the place well provided with victuals: but 
as it was not ſufficiently fortified, he employed his forces to put it into a ſtate 
of defence: a precaution, which he ſoon found not unſeaſonable. Patrick Dunbar 
earl of Marche, and Archibald. brother to the late lord Douglas, had, upon the 
news of Baliol s landing, raiſed in the Scorch marches an army of hardy troops, uſed 
to incurſions and combats with the Engliſb; and marched. with them towards Fife :. 


but could not arrive time enough to be preſent at the late battle. Their numbers 
being encreaſed by ſuch as had eſcaped from the defeats. of Duplin and Gladſmore, 


* 


to inveſt Edward Baliol in Perth; hoping in a little time to reduce him by famine, 
and depending on Jobn Crabbe, a Scotch ſeaman, who lay with ten Flemiſh ſhips 
well armed and manned at Berwick, for the ſucceſs of their enterprize. Crabbe 
was ordered to deſtroy the little Engliſb fleet, which attendin g Edward's motions 


Beaumont's barge, and put all on board to the ſword, he was ſo roughly handled by 
the reſt, that all his own ſhips were either burnt or taken, and it was with great 
difficulty that he got himſelf on ſhore, and made his eſcape by land to Beruicl. 
This happened on Augu/# 25: and the Scotch generals now ſeeing themſelves in 
danger of ſtarving, whilſt the enemy could. be cafily ſupplied from the ſea with 


. Brus, 
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prince David, with his affianced wife Jane, fiſter to 
4, beyond ſea into France; where Philip de Valois aſſigned them 4. D. 1332. 
for their reſidence, though Fabian: placeth this event after the 


battle of Halydown bill and the ſurrender of Berwick, This was followed by a 


general ſubmiſſion to 
ance, was crown 


Edward Baliol, who, ſeeing no appearance of a further reſiſt- 
ed king of Scotland, on Sunday, September 27, in the abbey of 


cone: and the earl of Marche, with Archibald Douglas, and the other, noblemen 
of the Brucean faction, ſuing for a truce till Candlemas, that he might hold 4 parlia- 
ent in quiet, for a general union of the whole nation, he agreed to their requeſt, 
Svcu was the news from Scotland, which made the Engliſh parliament in Sep- 
tember break up, the third day of the ſeſſion; after adviſing the king to go into the 
north, for the ſecurity of the counties bordering upon that country. He called an- 
other to meet on December 4, the Friday before St. Nicholas, at Dort“: but as all 
the lords ſpiritual (except the biſhops of York, Lincoln, and Carlifle, and the 
abbots of York and Selby) were abſent for fear of a diſpute between the metropoli- 
tans about carrying their croſſes, and many of the temporal peers did not attend, 
it did not open till the Twe/day following. The king then aſked their advice, with 
regard to the affairs of Scotland, and the conduct proper for him to obſerve on that 
occaſion : but each of the three bodies, of prelates, of barons, and of knights of 
ſhires, having conſidered the matter ſeparately, till Friday the 11 of the month, 
agreed, in declining to give any advice in fo thin an aſſembly, and in deſiring an 
adjournment to Wedneſday, Fanuary 20, at the ſame place; where every body 
ſhould be ſtrictly enjoined to attend. When the parliament met again on the day 
appointed, and the king renewed his requeſt for their advice, the three bodies before- 
mentioned deliberated on the ſubje& apart, till the Tuęſday following: and then 
recommending to his majeſty, that he would take the advice of the pope, and the 
king of France, who had wtote to him on the ſubject; and that, having appointed 
guardians in the marches, he would keep wiſe counſellors about his perſon, to ad- 
viſe him in his meaſures, the ſeſſion ended; the knights of ſhires and the commons 
being diſmiſſed the ſame day, and the lords ſpiritual and temporal being only kept 
till the morrow. The chief point wherein the king defired the advice of this par- 
liament, related to his claim of the ſuperiority of Scotland: and there doth not 
appear any good reaſon, why that body declined giving it him; unleſs they thought 
it needleſs, after he had already accepted Edward Baliol's acknowledgment of that 
ſuperiority, 2 on November 23, at Rexburgh, and in confequence thereof received 
his lige homage and oath of fealty, Baliol at the fame time obliged himſelf « to 
_ © afſign the town, caſtle, and ſhire of Berwick, in part of 2000 J. a year lands in 
_ * the marches, which he engaged to convey to the king of England, to be united 
to this crown for ever; to affiſt him in his wars with 200 men of armes for a year 
* at his own expence; and to marry his daughter Fane, in cafe the match with 
e David Brus did not take effect, and ſhe gave her conſent.” Theſe conditions and 


obligations (which ſeem to have been kept private) were confirmed by the oath of 


Alexander de 


of Scotland : and were renewed 
bruary 12, next following, 


_— 
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Moubray, taken'by the command'and in the name of Edward king 


by another inſtrument, ſigned at Burgh, on Fe- 


coronation, left Perrh to the care of Duncan earl of 
ance to him: and marched ſouthwards towards Rox- 
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tment, looking upon their affairs as deſperate, ſent (as Ep NAD 


The king con- 
ſults his par- 
liament, whe- 
ther he ſhould 
aſſert his ſupe- 
riority of Scot< 
land. 


A. D. 1333. 
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burgb; being in his way thither attacked by Andrew Murray 3; who met with ſuck 


a reception, that his troops were routed 
ing hunſelf maſter of the kingdom, an 
» Rat. Parl. 6 E. III. 


Vor. II. 
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E DWwa AD miſſed his Engliſh forces; and went attended by a few of his Scotch friends to Ar 
III. nan, againſt Chriſtmas day, in order to hold the parliament, propoſed for 20175 
| : s e NN 8 
A. D. 1333. the nation. The Scots of Brus's party, ſeizing the favourable opportunity which 
offered of ſurprizing him, came upon him ſo ſuddenly, that he had ſcarce time to 

get on horſeback, and make his eſcape to Carliſle ; molt of his followers he; 
either taken or killed; and among the latter his brother Henry de Baliol, a youth 
of admirable courage, who, after many gallant actions in making a retreat before 
a force vaſtly ſuperior to his own, fell at laſt, valiantly fighting in the midſt of the 
enemy. Edward Baliol having loſt all his equipage in this ſurprize, retired to 
Moureholme, in Lancaſhire ; where Chriſtian lady Ghiſnes generouſly ſupplied him 

with horſes, armes, jewels, and money: and thence made application to the kin 
of England for ſuccours; which being encouraged to expect in a ſhort time, he te- 
turned towards the borders to rally his friends, and prepare for another attempt to 
recover his kingdom, It happened very conveniently for his affairs, that the Scors, 
animated by their ſucceſs at Annan, and tempted by the neighbourhood of Eng- 
land, where they had uſed to enrich themſelves by their depredations, had made 
incurſions into Northumberland, burning villages and ravaging the country as uſual, 
They had done this ſeveral times, before the king, in compathon to the inhabitants, 
allowed them, on March 23, to drive their cattle ſouthwards, to graze in his 
paſtures, waſtes, and foreſts ; till the country was ſecured from future incurſions, 
and his army could aſſemble, on May 2, at Newcaſtle : which, after the peace was 
broken by theſe incurſions, he had appointed for the place of its rendezvous. In 
the mean tithe ſome ſkirmiſhes happened between plundering parties ; in the moſt 
conſiderable of which, on March 24, Sir V. Douglas, governor of Lochmaban, 
and Sir V. Barde, were routed by Sir Anthony Lucy, and taken priſoners, with 

about 100 gentlemen ; 160 more being {lain in the action. ao 
| Tux king marched in the beginning of May from Newcaſtle ; and having 
1 taken ſome caſtles in the neighbourhood of Ber wiel, inveſted the place at the latter 
vades g. ln end of the month; fixing his head quarters at Twedemouth. Froſſart relates, that, 
andtakes Ber- leaving Baliol to block up the town, he advanced northward as far as Dundee; 
"I; took the caſtle of Edinburgh, with other fortreſſes in his way: and leaving them 
well garrifoned, returned to the fiege of Berwick, reſolved not to quit it till the 
place was reduced: but this ſeems to be a miſtake ; for though Edward might 
perhaps detach a part of his forces to waſte the country, it is evident from the dates 
of his patents and letters, that he did not, after May 27, remove to any conſider- 
able diſtance from Twedemouth, till the ſurrender of Berwick. The fate of Scot- 
land being thought to depend upon the defence of this place, the Scots had ſupplied 
it with a ſtrong garriſon, under their braveſt commanders ; Sir V. de Keth being 
governor of the town, and Patrick de Dunbar earl of Marche guardian of the 
caſtle: who fully anſwered the expectations entertained of their capacity and valour, 
They made frequent fallies to retard the progreſs of the befiegers : but they found 
the Engliſh ſo well provided, and ſo continually on their guard; that they were 

generally repulſed with loſs ; and after holding out two months, notwithſtanding 
all the vigorous efforts and attacks of the enemy, inveſted ſo cloſe by ſea and land, 
that they. could receive neither proviſions nor-ſuccours, and the defences of the 
town being beaten down, they were at laſt, on July 15 and 16, obliged to capi- 
tulate, the earl for the caſtle, and Ketbh for the town of Berwick *. The terms 


mer, iv. 551, 552. * 4b. iv. 564, & ſeq. lady, on occaſion of the capitulation for the ſurren- 

This record evidently ſhews the falſhood of the der of Berwick; a tale coined like many others, 
| pretty roman ic tale, which Buchanan relates, ofthe that the Scorch writers take for granted, purely to 
_ ſentiments and behaviour of Sir Alexander Seton's throw unjuſt refletions on the kings of England. 
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wete, © that there ſhould be a truce or ceſſation of armes, till ſun-rifing on Tueſday EDA 
« Fuly 20; the works to remain in theit preſent condition, without being repair- 2 
« ed ; and no victuals to be introduced during that time; and that the town and 4. D. 1333. 

« caſtle ſhould be both ſurrendered at the expiration of the truce, if not relieved by 

« veſpers the day before, either by an army, or by 200 men of armes forcing their 

« way into the place, without loſing above thirty of their number ; the garriſon 

« being allowed the liberty of ſallying, to favour either of thoſe attempts. Safety 

« of life, limb, lands, and goods were ſtipulated in behalf of the beſieged ; the 

« inhabitants had leave to ſtay in the place, upon taking an oath to the king of 

« Bngland: and if they choſe to depart, had a month's time for the diſpoſing of , 
« their effects, and when they removed were to have a ſafe · conduct; the garriſon 

« at marching out was to be convoyed to a place agreed on; and Sir W. Keth had 

« [ikewiſe a ſafe· conduct for going to the Scorch army, and ſoliciting the generals 

« to attempt the relief of the place, within the time limited for ſuch an attempt,” 

Edward de Letham, and Jobn ſon of Fobn de Hume, were delivered by the garri- 

ſon, as hoſtages for their performance of theſe conditions. 

Six Archibald Douglas, guardian of Scotland for the Brucear patty, was at the 
head of 60,000 men in the neighbourhood * : but not depending on the diſcipline 
of his troops, had choſen rather to try if he could raiſe the fiege by making a diver- 
ſion, and waſting the borders of England, than to run the hazard of a pitched 
battle, in which the Engliſb had generally the advantage. This laſt party was 
directly contrary to the dying advice of Robert Brus, and to the opinion of the 
guardian himſelf : but the perſuaſions of Keth, the great importance of Ber- 
wick, and the certainty of its immediate loſs, unleſs relieved according to the capi- ' 
tulation, determined Douglas to venture a general engagement. The Scotch army, 
marching to Bothville near Halidoune hill, a little north of Berwick, on Monday 
July 19, drew up there in four battalions, the laſt commanded by Douglas, and 
each of the reſt by ſome of the principal nobility of Scotland. The Engliſh were 
drawn up in the ſame order ; but their four bodies were each lined on both fides 
by archers, who dealt their arrows ſo plentifully among the enemy, as to thin and 
diſorder their ranks: and having nothing to do but to hinder the place being relieved 
before the ſun ſet on that day, had poſted themſelves on the hill, waiting the at- 
tack of the enemy in that advantageous fituation. The action began in the after- 
| Noon about the hour of veſpers ; when the Scots, naturally eager, impetuous, and 
preſuming of their own force, mounted the hill with great alacrity, their gens 
d'armes, of which they had above 3000, being mixed with the infantry, and 
fighting on foot: but their charge, though furious, was ſo reſolutely received by 
the Engliſh ; and they were ſo terribly galled by the archers, that they ſoon fell 
into confuſion ; and upon the fall of their general Sir Archibald Douglas, who 
was run through the body with a ſpear, they all diſperſed and fled without any order, 
in a defenceleſs condition. A brigade of light-armed foot, brought over by Jobn 
lord Darcy from Ireland, purſuing them on one fide, made an horrible ſlaughter of 
of them in their flight ; and the king of England, at the head of a choice brigade of 
men of armes and archers on horſeback, encompaſſing them on the other, and 
breaking them as oft as they attempted to rally, above 30, ooo Scots are ſaid to have 
been ſlain, either in the battle or the purſuit. Their gent d armes ſuffered ex- 
tremely, being moſt of them cut in pieces, through their lacqueys running away 
with their maſters horſes, as ſoon as they ſaw the battle loſt; which ſeems to have 
been the occaſion of ſuch uncommon numbers of the chief nobility and men of 
quality being either killed or taken. Among the former were the earls of Carrick, 
Menteith, Lenox, Roſs, and Sutherland, John Campbel the reputed earl of Athole, 
Ny Malt. Hemingford. Knighton. | 8 15 

1 ; ; the 


kenns the lords Fames, Fobn, and Alan Stuarts, Sir Duncan Campbel, Sir John. Grahgy, 
WE Sir . Tudway, and Sir Alexander Fraſer, with two of his brothers, Among the 
1 latter were Sir V. Ketb, Sir William ſon of James late lord Douglas, Sir Nobert 
2 Kirkpatrick, Sir M. Campbel, Sit Gilbert Wiſeman, Sir Alexander Grabam, Sit Ol. 
ver Sinclair, with many other bannerets. This great victory was gained with h 
very inconſiderable Joſs to the Engli/e ; only one knight, one eſquire, and about 
thirteen foot ſoldiers being killed on their fide : and it was followed the next morn 
ing by the ſurrender of the town and caſtle of Berwick. | | aA 
Z. Balioldoes THE king, after this important conqueſt, having committed the guard of Lo. 
homage for  thian and Galloway to Henry lord Percy and the cart of Marche (who doing him 
homage and ſwearing fealty had entered into his ſervice) returned into England; and 
leaving about 26000 men with king Edward Baliol, to aſſiſt him in the reduction 
of Scotland, diſmiſſed the reſt of his army. It was no difficult matter for Baliol, 
with ſuch a force, to recover Perth, which had in the precedent winter been given 
up by the earl of Fiſe; and when ſuch numbers of nobility that adhered to Bruce 
had been deſtroyed in the late battles, little oppoſition could be made to him in any 
enterprize wherein he engaged. It was now that he took the caſtles, and made the 
conqueſts, which are by Froiſſart aſcribed to the king of England, and faid to have 
been. made during the fiege of Berwick : every thing bowed before. him, and be- 
coming maſter of all the kingdom, except the caſtles of Dunbriton, Urgbart, and 
two or three more, enjoyed it quietly all the winter. Imagining himſelf fully 
ſettled upon the throne, he called a parliament to meet on February q, at Edin- 
; burgh, in which the biſhops of Glaſgow, Aberdeen, Dunkeld, Whitherne, Roſs, 
Dunblain, and Brechin, the earls of Buchan, Athole, and Marche, Richard Tal- 
| bet lord of Mar, Sir Alexander Seton, Sir W. de Keth, with abundance of other pre- 
lates. and noblemen, were preſent: and by their unanimous conſent, as well as of 
all other members of the ſaid parliament, on the 12 of that month, the two 
charters, ſigned by Baliol on November 23, A. D. 1332, and on February 12, laſt 
paſt, were ſolemnly confirmed. It hath been already obſerved, that theſe contained 
a recognition of the ſuperiority of the crown of England over that of Scotland; an 
obligation of coming into Exgland, Wales, and Ireland, to the aſſiſtance of the 
king of England, as often as he or his heirs ſhould require, according to the exigen- 
cies of their affairs; a grant of lands in the Scotch marches, to the value of 20000, 
2 year; and. in part thereof, an aſſignment of the town caſtle and county of Ber- 
wick... In lieu of the remainder of that ſum, when Baliol, as king of Scotland by 
hereditary right, came to Neucaſtle on June 12, next following, to do homage in 
perſon to the king of England, he conveyed to him (purſuant to the engagement 
approved and authoriſed in that parliament) the town and caſtle of Jedburgb, 
the. towns, caſtles, and counties af Edinburgh, Roxburgh, Dumfries, - Pebles, and 
Selkir&; the foreſts of Fedburgh, Selkirk, and Etrik, with the conſtableries of 
Hadington and Linlithgow, to be united far ever to the crown, and incorporated 
with the kingdom of England. It was. in conſideration of theſe ceſſiens, that the 
king in his parliament; of York 3, on Monday, February 21, laſt paſt, had releaſed 
| | Baliol, and quitted claim to Scatland properly ſo called, and the iſles adjoining, 
His wrong FRE diſmembering of ſo many counties, compriſing in a manner all the Low- 
In beg _ lands of Scotland, from the crown of that realm, the giving up of its independency, 
ven thence. and the hamage. done by Baliol to the king of England, were very diſagreeable to 
the Scorch nation in general: and much ſtrengthened. the Brucean party. Some 
Prelates and noblemen in that intereſt, had gone to France, to ſolicit ſuccaurs : and 
baving renewed with Philip the league offenſive and defenſiwe againſt England 
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ſpirits of their friends were raiſed by ſtrong aſſurances from them of ſpeedy aſſiſt- 
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which* Robert de Brus had made about nine years before with his predeceſſor, the E DW AND 


III. 


ance. Arnoul d Audenham, afterwards mareſchal of France, M. de Garencieres, A. D. 1334. 


and ſeveral other experienced officers, with a party of gens d'armes, were ſent over 


immediately to Scotland: and Philip fitted out ten ſhips of war, well provided with 


men, armes, and other neceſſaries, which he deſtined to the ſame ſervice; but they 
were driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Flanders, in fo ſhattered a condition, that 
they were obliged to return home, without proceeding further on their voyage. Ba- 
io might perhaps have baffled the attempts of his declared enemies, if he had not, 
by the meaſures above-mentioned, diſobliged ſeveral of his own friends, as well as 
ſhocked abundance, that were zealous for the honour of their country, without 
regard to the right of either of the competitors for the crown ; and taken other ſteps 
that were very impolitick, He had, in the parliament of Edinburgh, reſtored 
David earl of Athole, the lords Beaumont and Talbot, with ſome others, to the ho- 
nours and eſtates of which they had been diſpoſſeſſed, and to which they were 
juſtly entitled : but this being a point of common juſtice could not reaſonably be 
made a ſubje& of complaint, like what aroſe from the voluntary exerciſe of his 
beneficence. He gave H. de Percy the pele of Lochmaban, Annandale, and Moj- 
ſerdale, belonging to the earl of Murray, beſides ſeveral other eſtates in thoſe parts, 
that were the inheritance of different proprietors : and he made the like grarits 3 to 
Ralph lord Nevil, John lord Moubray, and Sir Edward Bobun, brother to the earl 
of Hereford ; bounties probably merited by their ſervices, but which made the late 
owners deſperate. -In the ſame parliament, he had not only repealed and annul- 
led all the ſtatutes and ordinances paſſed in the times of Robert and David Brus, 
but had reſumed all the lands, which they had granted away, either from the crown 
or the former poſſeſſor, in order to reſtore them to the true inheritor, Theſe mea- 
ſures may ſome of them be juſtified by a principle of juſtice, and others excuſed by 
the generoſity of his heart: but no ſuch apology ean be made for other points of 
his conduct, in which he was precipitate, uncertain, and inconſiſtent. 

Mar1s1vs earl of Stratberne had forfeited his earldom 4 by rebellion ; and it had 
been adjudged to Jabn de Warenne earl of Surrey; the former's friends ſolicited to 
have that judgment and forfeiture repealed, and Balio! was inclined to hearken to 
their inſtances. The king of Exgland, who ſaw the ill conſequences of ſuch a 
proceeding, preſſed him by letters to refer the matter to the confideration of his 
nobles, upon whoſe fidelity he might entirely depend ; and not to mind the inſtances 
of ſuch as he had room to ſuſpect: and engaged the lord Beaumont, one of his 
council, to interpoſe with his advice, and keep Baliol from taking any haſty reſo- 
lution in that buſineſs. But Beaumont, the firſt author of Baliols enterprize, and 
the man who had contributed the moſt to its ſucceſs, was himſelf at this time ill 
treated; for having been put in poſſeſſion of the earldom of Buchan, and other 


lands of Jabn Comyn the late earl, to which he had a juſt title in right of his wife 
Alice, niece to Jolm and daughter of Mexander Comyn s, he was arbitrarily turned 


out of part thereof, to gratify Sir Alexander Moubray, another uncleto Alice, who 
claimed a pur-party therein. Moubray was a very potent nobleman, attached to the 
intereſt of Brus, and an enemy to Balzol ; but following fortune, he had newly 


come over to the latter: who, by a groſs miſtgke in politicks, thought it his intereſt 


to gain a reconciled enemy at the expence of his old friends; vainly imagining that 
theſe would continue fo of courſe, however they were treated; or that they durſt 
not act otherwiſe, fo long as he was well with the king of England. The cauſe 

was debated in parliament with ſo much warmth, that the parties were ſcarce re- 
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Epwarpr ſtrained from proceeding to extremities : Richard lord Talbot, who had married Beay- 


mont's wife's ſiſter, and David de Strabolgy earl of Athole, who had married his dau 


A. D. 1334. ter, eſpouſing his cauſe; and others as ſtrenuouſly declaring for Moubray. Balio] gare 


The king gets 
aids from par- 
liament, and 
invades Scot- 
land. 


M. Brit. ii.” 575. 578. © Malt. Hemingford. 


ſentence in favour of the latter: and the parliament breaking up in great confuſion 
Beaumont and Athole retired to their reſpective earldoms. Talbot”, returning diſcon. 
tented with a few attendants towards England, was ſurprized on the road by a ſtron 
body of Brus's party; and carried priſoner to the caſtle of Dunbriton : where he te. 
mained till the year following, when he paid 2000 marks for his ranſome. Eduard 
Baliol, ſeeing his party broke in pieces by this diſpute, in which moſt of the Scorch 
nobility engaged on one fide or other, thought fit to draw near England for his greater 
ſafety, till he had made up matters with Beaumont and Athole, by revoking his late 
ſentence, giving the conteſted lands to the former, and a grant of other eſtates to the 
latter -, and promiſing both that he would ranſome Talbot. This did not repair the 
miſchief, nor re-unite his friends, who were now diſperſed ; a circumſtance of great 
advantage to the Brucean party: who being full of ſpirits, and gathering together in 


multitudes, took care to improve the opportunity offered by their enemies diviſions 


for retrieving their maſter's affairs. Priſoners of war in thoſe days belonged to the yer. 
ſons, who took them, and were on that account entitled to the benefit of their ran- 
ſome; it would elſe appear ſtrange, that the lord Andrew Murray, guardian of Scotland 
under David Brus, ſhould in this critical time recover his liberty, and return home to 
head the Brucear party, to unite them in their counſels and meaſures, and to re-anj. 
mate their common efforts for the recovery of the kingdom. Sir Alexander Muro, 
diſobliged by the repeal of the late ſentence in his favour, joined Murray: and be- 
ſieging the lord Beaumont in his ſtrong caſtle. of Dundarg, forced him at laſt to capi- 
tulate, and pay a large ſum of money for his ranſome. The earl of 4thole, unable to 
make head againſt the guardian's forces, was forced to quit his country, and fly into 
Lochabar : and finding himſelf unable to ſubſiſt there, made his ſubmiſſion ; taking 
an oath of fealty to David Brus; which: was deemed in England a defection to the 
rebels3, who were now maſters in a manner of all the north of Scotland. 

Tur news of this diſaſter came to London, when the king was conſulting a parlia- 
ment, which he had convened on + Monday, September 19, about a voyage, which he 
propoſed to make to the Holy Land with Philip of France and other European princes: 
though the time for their ſetting out with their forces had not been yet concerted, It 
cauſed that deſign to be laid aſide for the preſent : and made Edward turn all his 
thoughts to the affairs of Scotland; which ought to be ſettled on a good footing, be- 
fore he engaged in ſo remote an expedition. The merchants had lately granted him, 


towards the charges of the war in that country 5, an extraordinary duty of ten ſhillings 
on a ſack of wool; and a laſt of leather, for one year: this was now ſuperſeded upon 
the barons and knights of ſhires giving him a ſifteentb 5, as the citizens and burgeſſes 
did a tenth for the ſame ſervice... A convocation of the clergy of Canterbury fitting at 
the ſame time at S. Paul's, granted him like wiſe a tenth? of their revenues: and that of 
York. meeting in the next month, followed their example. The parliament fat but 
four days; the writs for the expences of knights and burgeſſes bearing date Sept. 23: 
and the king ſet out for the north, in order to paſs the winter on the borders of Scot- 
land, and be ready to enter it in the ſpring with a powerful army. In the mean time 
he furniſhed Edward Baliol with a body of troops, which enabled him in the month of 
December to reduce Renfrew, Cunningham, Kyle, and'Carreck *, with the iſles of Bute 
and Arran belonging to Robert ſteward of Scotland, a youth about fifteen years old, and 
the next heir of the crown, as being ſiſter's ſon to David Brus: but Robert eſcaped 
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his hands, being . by his friends to the caſtle of Dunbritun. The king at the 
ſume time over-ran Lothian, and the adjacent parts; but in his return to Berwick, was 
apprized of the defection of the earl of Marche; who ſent him a formal renunciation 
of his homage. This defiance would naturally have produced ſome attempt on the 
caſtle of Dunbar, which the earl, upon his ſubmiſſion after the ſurrender of Berwicł, 
had been obliged to repair and fortify : but all warlike operations were now ſuſpended 
by the arrival of ſome French embaſſadors *, ſent to mediate a peace or an accommo- 


dation between the Scots and the king of England, Hence enfued a treaty, which was 


carried on at Gedeling near Notingham, the Scotch commiſſioners repairing thither un- 
der the ſecurity of a ſafe-conduct : and whilft they were negotiating, a convention was 
made, that neither party ſhould attack each other, or make depredations i in the marches, 
af either England or Scotland, till the Midſummer following. 

Tut treaty proved fruitleſs; as the king, ſoon after the conferences began, ſeems 
to have expected, by the application he made to the prelates and nobility of Ireland * for 
a ſupply towards the charges of the war, and by the orders he gave to all his military 
tenants in that country, to attend him with.their horſes and armes, by Midſummer i in 
Scotland. The lord juſtice Darcy came accordingly with a body of forces 3 in a fleet 
of fifty-ſix ſhips, and waſted the iſles of Bute and Arran: but ſeems to have done no 
other ſervice. The king himſelf, attended by the count of Juliers, who came with a 

y of his knights from abroad, to ſerve him, and by the chief nobility of Enpland, 
entered Scotland on July 12, at the head of a well-appointed army, by the way of 
Carliſle : whilſt Edward Baliol with another, accompanied by the earls of Surrey and 
Arundel, the lords Beaumont, Percy, Nevil, Stafford, and Cantihupe, invaded it on the 
fide of Berwick, The Scots, either unable to make head againſt thefe two armies, or 
taught by fatal experience, to avoid a general engagement, retired to their foreſts, 
mountains, and moraſſes, leaving the open country to be over- run by the enemy; who 
waſted all in their way, till both kings met at Perth with their forces. The count of 
Namur propoſing to join them there, with a body of 100 men of armes, and ſeveral 
knights of his retinue, was attacked on the road by the earls of Marche and Murray, 
and Sir V. Douglas : he was over-powered by numbers, yet made a gallant retreat to 
the rock of Edinburgh, where he took poſt in the ruins of the caſtle, but being deſtitute 
of proviſions, capitulated the next day on the conditions, of not ſerving any more againſt 
the Scots, and of being conveyed with his men back to England. This ſucceſs of the 
Scotch earls encouraged them to draw a greater force into the field, and to enter the 


Engliſh marches with a body of 10,000 men +, in hopes of obliging the king of Eng- 


land to quit their country, in order to defend his own ; which they reſolved to ravage, 

if not to beſiege the caſtle of Bamburg; where queen Philippa then reſided. But 
being met by Fobn of Eltham and Sir Anthony Lucy, with the forces of the four 
northern counties of England, they were, after an obſtinate engagement (in which 400 
Engliſh fell on the ſpot) routed 5 with the laughter of Sir Fames Douglas and 5000 
of their men; the young earl of Murray being taken priſoner, and lord W. Douglas 
with the earl of Marche narrowly eſcaping. This defeat throwing Robert Hewhrd of 
Scotland and David earl of Athole into an utter deſpair of being ever able to oppoſe 
the king of England's forces, they ſent the lords Alexander and Geffrey Moubray; with 
other commiſſioners, to tender him their ſubmiſſion, and to ſettle the conditions for 
themſelves, and ſuch as would take the ſame party. Theſe were a general pardon 


« for all offences; enjoyment of all their lands, honours, and offices in Scotland? reſti- 


* tution to their eſtates, that had been confiſcated in England; a faving of the franchiſes 


and privileges of the kirk and burroughs of Scotland; and a ſtipulation, that the 


te Scots ſhould be put into all offices of the crown and kingdom a unleſs 1 in ſome 32 
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&« cular caſes, where king Edward Baliol might ſee reaſon to exert his Prerogative in 
e the behalf of perſons of a different nation.” | 
THssE articles, ſigned at Perth on Augu/t 18, were accepted by Duncan eatl of 
Fyfe, and moſt of the Scotch nobility ; and the ſpirits of the reſt were kept up only 
by the hopes of ſuccours from France; ſhips being provided at Calais to tranſport 
them; but the king ordering a fleet of Londoners and Cinque Port men to intercept 
them in their paſſage, that deſign was defeated. Several noblemen of the Brucean 
party {till held out till about September 8, and then, unable to bear any longer the ra. 
vages of their lands, and thinking their maſter's cauſe deſperate, they ſubmitted en. 
tirely to the king of England upon the following conditions. They were to obey 
% Haliol as their king, during his life; David Brus was in the mean time, with his 
« wife, to live privately, but be honourably maintained, at London; and was to ſuccted 
eto the crown of Scotland upon the death of Baliol, who had no children; and 
e they undertook that David ſhould come to the parliament held after Michaelmas in 
&« London, and ſtand to the award of the king and his council.” In the mean while 
they did homage to the king of England, who thinking it needleſs to make a longer 
ſtay in Scotland, took care to fortify Perth, and to re-edify the caſtles of Edenburgb, 
Sterling, and Bothwell, and leaving the earl of Atlule guardian of the northern parts 
of that country, returned to Berwick in the beginning of Oclober. In conſequence of 
this agreement, a parliament or aſſembly of the three eſtates of Scotland was held at 
Edenburgh : in which, on November 1, two inſtruments 3 were agreed to, and ſealed 
with the great ſeal of that kingdom, declaring, © that David's predeceſſors, kings of 
* Scotland, had held in ancient times, and ought to hold, the kingdom of Scotland of 
« the kings of England, and that abundance of them had made perſonal homage, and 
« done fealty to them, as appeared by old records and pleas of the crown, as well in 


* parliaments as in the eyres and circuits of the chamberlains and juſtices of his pro- 


genitors. Dauid therefore by his letters patent, made with the advice and conſent 
te of the three eſtates of the kingdom in parliament at Edenburgh, did acknow 


« to hold the kingdom of Scotland, and alſo the iſles, of Edward III. king of Eng- 


te land, by lige homage and fealty, as of the ſuperior lord of the kingdom of Scotland, 
« notwithſtanding all and all manner of releaſes, remiſſions, quit-claims, and other 
te letters whatſoever, made by any king or kings of England to the contrary.” 

Tux agreement above- mentioned contained a reaſonable expedient for putting an 


end to the troubles of Scotland, as being founded in juſtice, and preſerving the crown in 


the right line, for the common good of the whole kingdom; which had for thirty 
years paſt been terribly haraſſed by civil and foreign wars, the uſual conſequences of a 
diſputed and violated ſucceſſion, Edward Baliol was now the onely ſurvivor left of 
the line of Margaret, the eldeſt daughter of David earl of Huntingdon; and having no 
iſſue, the crown would deſcend of courſe after his death to David Brus, the undoubted 
heir of Jabel her ſecond ſiſter. Some indeed are apt to imagine, that a ſiſter of king 


Jahn Baliol had been married either to Fobn Cumyn the father earl of Buchan, or to 


* Fobn Comyn the ſon lord of Badenogh : but this is faid without any juſt foundation; 


and if it had been really fo in fact, the lines of both theſe Jobn Cumynt had been ex- 
tint above eight years before. This appears by the unexceptionable evidence of a 
record +, publiſhed by Rymer, and ſhewing, that it appeared from an inquiſition taken 


after the death of the elder Fob: Cumpn late earl of Buchan, that his two nieces Alice 


(wife of the lord Beaumont) and her ſiſter Margaret, were his next and true heirs 
(which they could not be, if either he or his ſon had left any iſſue) and therefore had 


a juſt right to the manor of YW/bicewyk ; which their uncle had held in capite of the = 


_ iv. 665. Knighton, col. 2 568. | a boxentitled Scotia, within a'great cheſt of the ſame 
3 Theſe inſtruments, paſſed in a full parliament, title, in the old chapter- houſe in the cloiſter of Hel- 


ſeill remain entire under the great ſeal of Scotland, in minſter Abbey. 4 Rymar, iv. 251, 252. 
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nation, ſo well adapted to put an end to the feuds which a competition for the crown 
had occaſioned, and, by reſtoring its union, to put it in a better condition for aſſerting its 
independency, was not agreeable to the French king, and his miniſters; 'who ſtill ſtaid 
in England to mediate an accommodation, though of another nature, and ſuch as might 
keep the Scots in their dependance upon France, and their late contracted animoſity 
againſt England. Hence it was that David Brus did not come over to the parliament, 
according to the agreement: but the inſtrument above recited ſeems to have procured 
a truce with Andrew Murray and his adherents : which being granted at firſt forabout 
three weeks , was continued afterwards, at the inſtances of the pope's and the king of 
France's envoys, to a fortnight after Eaſter; and thence to May q, upon condition that 
the Scots raiſed the ſieges, which they had laid to the caſtles of Coupar and Loghin-- 
| diris. | Theſe ſieges had been formed by the Scots after Andrew Murray had, at the lat- 
ter end of the laſt year, marched to the relief of his wife *, beſieged in the caſtle of 
Kildrummy by the earl of Atbole, perhaps out of a private animoſity ; but however that 
was, they came to an engagement in the foreſt of Kilblane; and the Athole men, be- 
mg ſurprized at a ſudden attack on their rear by 300 of the garriſon of that 
were put to flight, the earl himſelf and five knights being ſlain in the action. 
Taz truce was deſigned for a prelude to a peace; and for the better carrying on a 
treaty that might put an end to all controverſies. Safe- conducts were ſent, as well for 
Andrew Murrays, W. de. Keth, Robert Lowther, and M. Douglas, to come from Scot= 
and for that purpoſe to Newcaſtle, as for fix commiſſioners, diſpatebed from France by. 
David Brus, to act for him in the treaty; but a peace between the Engliſh and Scorch 
nations was ſo contrary to the intereſts of Philip de Vallis, that his envoys, under the 
diſguiſe of mediators, found means to prevent the negotiation's taking effect. The 
Scots, encouraged by * Philip's publick declaration that he would aſſiſt them to the ut- 
moſt of his power, and by the actual arrival of ſeveral experienced French officers, | 
with conſiderable ſupplies of men, money, and ammunition; ſcaree waited the expi- 
ration of the truce, before they inveſted and took the caſtles of $,..Andrews and Borb- 
ville : and laid ſiege to thoſe of Sterling and Lochendoris. The king, ſollicitous for 
the good of his people, had, in a parliament held the laſt year at Tori, paſſed an acts 
for the freedom of commerce. in towns, where the inhabitants, on pretence of fran- 
chiſes, would allow foreign merchants to {ell no commodities to any but themſelves: 
and to prevent the miſchiefs ariſing from adultetated money or plate, he had with the 
aſſent of the prelates, earls, barons, and other nobles, and by the advice of his council, 
prohibited as well the import thereof, as the melting of the good coin of the nation, 
and the exporting it abroad; and cried down the hac money (as it was called) which 
had been for ſome time current. He had likewiſe, in another, held this year in Lent 
at Meſtminſter, upon the remonſtrances of the knights of ſhires and of the commons 
againſt ſorne exceſſes in the point of purveyance, and the too caſy granting, of pardons 
in the caſe of murders and robberies, made ſeyeral uſeful regulations in thoſe reſpects: 


caſtle, 


' late king; and died ſeized thereof. But this expedient, ſo falutary for the Scorch Ev wats 


wh 
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War in Scot- 
land. 


but this care for eſtabliſhing good order within his gealm did not leſſen his vigilance with 


regard to the meaſures of his enemies abroad. He: had intelligence of what the 
Scots were tranſactingꝰ in ſeveral foreign countries, for obtaining ſuccours of all kinds: 
and to provide againſt their enterptizes, had procured: the grants 7, of a fifteenth from. 
the earls, barons, knights, freeholders,- and, communities of counties, of a tenth from 
the burroughs, and of a tenth likewiſe from the clergy of the. province of Canterbury; 
who were fitting at the fame time in London *, and ſet an example ſor the convocation 
of N to follow, in their meeting, about the Whit/ontide following. Thus ſupplied 
!.: ] · 6ðMmm 08 87a ts. 6+: 
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above-mentioned, The king had ſummoned a 
Northampton *, to conſider of meaſures to be taken againſt France, 
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et piration of the truce, to enter upon action; appointing Henry fon of the 


liament to meet, on 


old earl 
Lancaſter their commander in chief, and directing him to march with Eduarg * 


7D. liel to Perth; which they did ſoon after V lu ſontide, and found things in the ſi 


tuation 


7 one 26, at 
where Preparations 


were making for war: but being appriſed of the ſtate of Scotland, haſted to Berwics. 


and taking a ſmall party of men of armes with him, marched ſtraight to 


where he arrived in the beginning of Juh, to the great ſurprize as well of his 


as enemies. 


Perth, 
friends 


Tu Scots, on the news of his approach, gave a deſperate, but unſucceſsful, aſſault 
to the caſtle of Sterling, in which Sir V. de Keth was ſlain: and then raiſed the 


of that place and of Lachindoris, where the counteſs of Athole had been beſieged. The 


king, about a fortnight after, advanced northward ; paſſing through Atbole to Inverneſs 
and thence by Elgin through Murray, waſting the country, but putting none to the 
ſword, nor-ſuffering any cruelty to be uſed : only the lord Beaumont, in revenge of the 


death of his ſon-in-law, the late earl of Athole, ſpared none that fell into his 
and had been concerned in the action of Kz/b/ain: and the town of Aberdeen 


hands, 


Was de. 


moliſhed to puniſh the inhabitants for the ſlaughter of Sir Thomas Roſſelin on his land- 


ing at Dunoter. The Scots lurked in their faſtneſſes during this march, watchin 
portunities of ſurprizing parties of the Engliſb; who kept ſo good order, 


8 op- 


that none 


offered: the king however, ſeeing no likelihood of drawing them to a battle, and be- 
ivg ſtraitened for proviſions, returned to Perth at the latter end of Auguſt; having 
done little either for the conqueſt or defence of the country he had over- run. What 
haſtened his return, ſeems to have been the neceſſity of providing againſt the deſigns of 
the king of France? ; who had not only declared openly his. reſolution to ſupport 
David Brus with all his power, but had made likewiſe great preparations by ſea and 
land; either to affiſt his party in Scotland, or to make a deſcent in England, Theſe 
preparations were carried on in other countries, as well as France; in Holland, Guel- 


derland, and 


Norway, with an avowed deſign of aiding the Scots; in Provence and 


Genoa under pretence of a croifade againſt the infidels: but on the king of England's 
application, a ſtop was put to them in the two laſt places. The king was not yet ab- 
ſolutely determined to come to an open rupture with France; but for the better op- 
poſing any attempts from thence, thought fit to order a fleet from Bayone in Gaſcogne 
to come into the Engliſß channel: and called a parliament, on Monday, September 23, 


at Notingham; 'where an extraordin 


which 


| | ary ordinance was paſſed to reſtrain the luxury + 
prevailed at the tables of the prelates and nobility ; ſtinting them to two courſes, 


and to two kinds of food in each, either fiſh. or fleſb, except on certain great feſtivals, 
Another ſumptuary law reſtrained all, that had nat an eſtate of 100 J. a year, from 
wearing any foreign ſkins, furs, or filk : but it was not fo much to correct luxury in 


drefs, as to encourage our own manufactures, that the uſe of foreign cloth was prohi- 


bited to all perſons, except the royal family. The king, who was preſent at the open- 
ing of the ſeſſion, obtained a ffteentb from the nobility, and a tent from the buroughs: 
befides a duty on wool, 40 fhillings a ſack from. Exgliſb merchants, and 60 ſhillings 


from foreigners: a convocation of the cl 
gave him likewiſe a fx/b of their revenues. 
Tux affairs of Scotland ſoon called him back to 


gy, fitting at the fame time at Leiceftr, 


that country; where Andrew Mur- 


ray, at the head of the Bruceans, had in his abſence taken and demoliſhed the caſtles 
of Drunoter 5, Kirnef,, and Lauręſion, which he had fortified in his laſt expedition: and 
| Pobn of Eltham, whom he had left with Edward Baliol to oppoſe the enemy, had 
lately died, unmarried, and without iſſue. The king came to Perth in the beginning of 
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November: but not being able to draw the Scots to a battle; and Andrew Murray Evwar 
keeping all the winter in the foreſt of Platen, and other faſtneſſes in Angus, this pro- RR, 
vince with Gowry and Merns were horribly waſted by the incurſions of both parties, 4. D. 1336. 
and the expedition ended like the former, without any effect, beſides the fortifying of 
Sterling, Edenburgh, and Roxburgh caſtles. It was during his ſtay in thoſe parts, that, 
having advice of the iſles of Jerſey and Guernſey being ravaged , of ſeveral Engliſh 
merchant ſhips being taken by the French, and of twenty-ſix galleys, well manned with 
being at ſea on the coaſts of Bretagne and Normandie, waiting an opportunity to 
prey on the Engliſh, and to aſſiſt the Scots; the king thought fit, for aſſerting his do- 
minion in the Engliſh ſea (of which, and of the paſſage through it, his predeceſſors the 
kings of England had in all paft ages been the lords and defenders) to order, on Dec. 11, 
a ſtrong fleet to put to ſea, and fall upon thoſe galleys, if they offeted to move to- 
wards the coaſts of either England or Scotland. He had long tried, in the way of 
treaty, to procure reſtitution of the lands, which the court of France had wrongfully 
ſeized and detained in Guienne, but without any effect: and now ſering the affected | 
delays of that court terminate in open hoſtilities againſt his ſubjects, and declarations 
in favour of his enetnies, he reſolved to be dallied with no longer, and prepared for a 
vigorons war, by ſtrengthening himſelf with foreign alliances. For this purpoſe, be- 
fore he left Scotland, he ſent agents to treat with the archbiſhop of Cologne, the biſhop 
of Liege *, and the duke of Auſtria; and empowered his allies the counts of Haynault 
and Holland, and Fulters, to make leagues in his behalf with ſuch potentates, as they 
thought proper to be engaged in his intereſt and ſervice, | It was with the ſame view 
that he gratified the duke of Brabant 3 in his requeſt for a ſtaple of Exgliſʒ wool 
being fixed at Bruxelles, of ſome other place in his dominions : though he was ſo very 
ſenſible of the benefit, which his own ſubjects would derive from working their wool 
at home; that he had prohibited the weating of foreign cloth, and had given great en- 
couragement + to weavers and other cloth- workers in the Low Countries to come over, 
and ſettle at N, and other places in England. To give the greater diſpatch to the 
negociations he had ſet on foot, and take his meafures more effectually, he left Scor- 
land a little befote Chriſtmas : and nifide haſte to Lond, to conſult with his council 
and a parliament, which he ſurnmoned to meet, on Monday, March 3, at We/tminſeer. | 
IT was during this ſeſſion, that the king created his eldeſt ſon prince Edward duke 4. D. 1337. 
of Cornwall s, to hold that honour (the firſt title of its kind known in this country) Ad. 
together with the ſhrievalty of the county, the ſtannaries, coinage of tin, the profits of 
the ſtannary courts, advowſons, fees, and farms appendant thereto, to him and his el- 
deſt ſon; and the eldeſt ſons of His heirs, either kings of England, or entitled to ſucceed 
to the crown by hereditary deſcent. Several of the nobility wete dignified at the fame 
time with an higher title than they enjoyed before“: Henry, eldeſt ſon of the earl of 
Lancafter, was made earl of Derby ; Hugh de Audeley earl of Glbuceſter, M. Clinton 
earl of Huntingdon, . d. Bobun earl of Northampton, M. de Montacute earl of Saliſs | 
bury, and Robert de Tord eatl of Suffolk; theſe two laſt having each a grant of 1000 
marks a year in land, to ſupport their honours. Theſe promotions feem to have been, 
like thoſe of general officers in modern times, deſigned as a prelude to a war, now 
meditated with France on another footing than it had been put before, and for a rea- 
lon ſuggeſted to the king by Robert d. Artois count of Beaumont Ie Roger. This no- 
bleman was a prince of the blood of France , deſcended from Louis VIII, and fon of 
Philip d Artois, the eldeſt fori of Nobert II, count of Arinis, Philip dying, 4. D.1298, 
before his father; who lived till A. D: 1 302, a diſpute aroſe about the ſucceſſion of 
the latter, between Robert t eldeſt dailghter Maude, and his grandſon Robert count of 
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Ep wan po Beaamont; the latter claiming the county and peerage of Artois as heir to his father 
III. and the former as nearer by a degree to the laſt poſſeſſor, and becauſe no repreſen. 
A. D. 1337. tation was allowed by the cuſtom of that country. Several other parts of the ſucceſſion 
were alſo litigated: and a ſuit was carried on for ſome years, till at laſt, on the 9 
October 1309, a compromiſe was made, for referring all the conteſted points to the 
award of Philip le Bel; both parties binding themſelves to abide by his deciſion, 
This prince adjudged the county of Artois to Maude; who afterwards fat in the court 
of peers of France, when judgment was given, on July 14, 1315, againſt Robere 
count of Flangers, and afliſted the next year, as a peer of France, at Philip le Long's 
coronation, It was a law of the appanages afligned to princes of the blood in that 
kingdom, that they were confined ſolely to the male deſcendants of the prince, in 
whoſe favour any of them were granted, and on failure of the male line, they reverteg 
to the crown: and it was in virtue of this law, that this very county of Artois Was, in 
A. D. 1659, re- united to the crown of France, at the treaty of the Pyrenees, It may 
be obſerved further, that in France the erection of lands into a peerage derogates 
from the cuſtomary law of the place, bail/zage, or diſtrict where they lie; and ſubjed: 
them to the rules of deſcent in peerages; ſo that nothing could well be clearer, than 
the right of Robert d' Artois to the county and peerage in queſtion. Pulp le Bel 
ſeems to have been ſo ſenſible of it, that, to make Robert ſome amends for the injury, 
he afterwards gave him the county of Beaumont le Roger; which was erected, in Yu 
1328, into a peerage by Philip de Valois; whoſe ſiſter Fane was married to Rr; 
a Artois, | | 
T'x1s near affinity, and the merit of ſome ſervices he had done Philip, encouraged 
him to preſume on his favour, and to ſeek a pretence for reviving the ſuit with his aunt 
Maude, for the county of Artois : and in defect of any other pretence, four deeds were 
forged, containing a marriage ſettlement or donation of the county by Ker to his 
ſon Philip, when he eſpouſed Blanche of Bretagne with Philip le Be/'s contirmation; 
two different ratifications thereof; and an acknowledgment from Maude, that ſhe ap- 
proved her father's diſpoſition, _ Theſe deeds being produced, and fifty-five witneſſes 
examined to prove them, Maude was ſubpena q to anſwer : but dying ſoon after, her 
ſiſter and heir Jane, relict of Philip le Long, and her daughter of the ſame name, wife 
of Eudes IV. duke of Bourgogne, carried on the ſuit, maintaining that the deeds were 
at leaſt ſuſpicious, if not counterfeit. It ſoon appeared that Fane, pretending orders 
from the king her brother (who wiſhed, his ſiſter and her huſband. might have the 
county in queſtion, rather than the duke and dutcheſs of Bourgogne) had employed a 
lady of Bethune, named Divion, to forge the writings: and that Robert, though not 
acting directly in it, was acquainted with the forgery. Abundance of ſeals were af- 
fixed to theſe deeds; thoſe of Philip le Bel had been taken from old charters: ſome 
were counterfeited, others were thoſe of magiſtrates in Artois, which might have been 
obtained ſurreptitiouſly : every thing appeared plauſible about them, and what oc- 
caſioned the diſcovery was, the reputation, which Divion had of being the expertelt 
falſifier in the kingdom. This rendering her ſuſpected, ſhe. was taken up: and not 
having aſſurance enough, in the king's preſence, to deny the fact, ſhe. confeſſed the 
whole affair, naming her accomplices; who in their examination confirmed her evi- 
dence. Divion, being proſecuted criminally, was condemned to be burnt alive: and 
the writings were, in a court of peers, held March 23,133 1, declared to be forged, 
and cancelled in the preſence of Robert d Artois, who diſclaimed making any further 
uſe thereof, Robert was ſent from court in diſgrace: and whether, unable to digeſt 
the affront he had received, he broke out into any unbecoming threats or furious ex- 
clamations againſt the king's proceedings, he was ſummoned, on Auguſt 8, next follow- 
ing, to anſwer at Michaelmas" before the court of peers, for the ſhare he had in the 
forgery. As- he appeared, neither upon this, nor on three other citations iſſued m— 
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wards, the court of peers, on March 19, 1332, adjudged him to be baniſhed the realm, Eo warp 


and his eſtate to be confiſcated. Robert took refuge at firſt in the count of Namur's 
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territories: but was ſoon obliged to retire into Brabant; and the frontiers of this 4. D. 1337. 


country being invaded by a French army, he was forced to fly, diſguiſed like a merchant, 
into England; where he found, from Edward, as honourable a reception, and as fate. 
a retreat, as Philip de Valois had given in France to David Brus of Scotland. k Robert 
was a man of great reputation for his parts, courage, experience, and capacity; and 
great deference was paid to his counſels in the court of England: he was infinitely in- 
cenſed againſt Philip; and being grown deſperate, made uſe of his credit with Ed- 
ward to engage him in a war with France, not on account of the petty diſputes in 
Guieme, which were ſoon accommodated, when the parties had pacific diſpoſitions, 
but on a footing that was likely to render it perpetual, and prevent any reconciliation 
between the two monarchs, Edward had been always fond of the notion, which had 
been early inſtilled into him, of his title to the crown of France, as being the neareſt 
heir male to the laſt king Charles le Bel, though through the canal of a female: thus 
prepoſſeſſed, he was the eaſter perſuaded to aſſert his claim, and to hearken as well to 
Robert's ſuggeſtions of the fealibleneſs of the enterprize, as to his plauſible arguments 
in favour of a title, which was not a little countenanced by the judgment of Philip le 
Bel, and the court of peers of France, in the caſe of the county of Artois. For this 
being the appanage of a prince of the blood, deſcended in the fame manner as the 
crown itſelf ; females were either equally excluded from both, or if admiſſable to the 
one, might well be ſuppoſed admiſſable, or at leaſt capable of tranſmitting a right, to 
the other. 
WHETHER Philip de Valois had intelligence, or only ſuſpected, that Robert d Artois 
was thus uſing his endeavours to raiſe up a dangerous competitor for his crown, he 
charged him with treaſonable deſigns againſt himſelf and his ſon, and, on March y, 
1336, declared him by a publick edict, an enemy to the kingdom. This ſtep ſeems 
to have been taken purely to ſerve for a pretence to excuſe Philip's not complying 
with pope Benedi&'s inſtances *, that he would accommodate matters with the king of 
England, and do him juſtice with regard to his lands in Guienne; Edward being ſo in- 
clined to peace, that he had offered i leave all diſputes to the pope's deciſion, though 


he was well known to be in his adverſary's intereſt, Benedict was uneaſy at Philip's 


affected delays in performing his vow of going on a croiſade againſt the infidels, the 


noiſe whereof being followed by no effect, had brought grievous calamities on Leo 


king of the leſſer Armenia, and the Chriſtians in the Eaſt: and preſſed him, either to 
begin his voyage, or refund the money ariſing from ſix years tenths of the clergy of 
France, which had been granted by his predeceſſor towards the charges of the expe- 
dition, Philip, having the affairs of Scotland more at heart than thoſe of the eaſtern 
Chriſtians, did not care to comply with either of theſe demands: and though he ill 
pretended a deſire of executing his vow, reſolved not to ſtir, till Scotland was quietly 
ſettled in obedience to David Brus; for whoſe ſuccour he employed the ſhips, men, 


and warlike ſtores, which had been provided (as was given out) for his expedition - 
againſt the infidels. The pope, thinking it as lawful for Edward to recover from 


David the country, which the latter's father had won from his by force of armes, did 
not allow of this excuſe: and Philip, imagining that the proſcription of Robert d' Artois 
furniſhed him with a better, notified it to Benedict; declaring that he would make no 
peace nor accommodation with the king of England, ſo long as he ſhewed any favour, 
or gave protection, to that nobleman. Edward had too much magnanimity to ſubmit 
to fo mean a condition; yet as the pope ſtill continued his mediation for peace, he 


ſent embaſſadors to the court of France to adjuſt the articles. Theſe were once ſet- 


tled by the common conſent of both parties: but were ſoon after ſet aſide by Philip's 
v0 ec | ; ' Rainaldi Centin. Baron. An. 1336: * | 
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reſtored to the poſſeſſion of that kingdom; points not ſo much as mentioned before 
and upon which the Engliſb embaſſadors had no inſtructions. Edward, enraged f 
this new demand, proteſted that he would ſooner deſtroy the whole country * 
agree to ſuch a condition: and as Philip had before rejected the fair offer he bs 
made of accompanying him to the Holy Land, of ſuſpending all their diſputes about 
Guienne, and of making a truce with Scotland till their return, he eaſily concluded 
that his adverſary was reſolved upon a war, and that it was high time to make pre- 
parations to oppoſe his deſigns. A war with ſo potent a realm as France, was an 
affair of the greateſt moment, ſure to be attended with an immenſe expence, and 
unfit to be undertaken without the concurrence of powerful allies. He had conſulted 
a former parliament on the ſubjeR ; and by their advice had engaged his father-;n.. 
law the count of Hainault and Hollande, to treat with ſome of his neighbours, and 
ſeveral princes of the empire, ſuch as he judged might be moſt ſerviceable % the 
war, in order to draw them into an alliance, or retain them in his ſervice. 

Tux count had made ſome progreſs in his negociations, before the parliament 
met this year in Lent ; when the king laying the ſtate of affairs before them, there 
appeared a wonderful ardour in all perſons for the war, which the French had al. 
ready begun, by making incurſions r, and ſeizing caſtles in Guienne: and it was 
reſolved to perfect out of hand the alliances that were forming. The Gaſcon rolls 
of this year are full of orders, for arraying archers and pikemen in all counties, for 
fitting out ſhips, and making other warlike preparations: ſome whereof, particu- 


- larly thoſe for firing of beacons on hills, to give notice of the landing of an enemy, 


were of ſuch a nature, as to ſhew there were apprehenſions of the French making 
adeſcent in England: it was probably for this reaſon, that a fleet of twenty ſhips 
was ordered from Bayone into the Engliſh channel. The biſhop of Lincoln, with 
the earls of Saliſbury and Huntingdon, were appointed a embaſſadors to the count of 
Hainault, and other princes ; with full powers to finiſh the treaties on foot; and 
a particular commiſſion to draw Louis count of Flanders into the league, by the 
temptation of a marriage between his eldeſt ſon and Jane the king's daughter, Ed- 
ward had not yet diſtinguiſhed Robert d Artoil by any publick mark of his favour: 
but having reſolved on war, aſſigned him, on April 2, 3lodgings in ſeveral of his 
caſtles, and, on May 5, granted him an annuity of 1200 marks; which ſerved Phj- 
lipde V alois for a pretence to confiſcate, on the 24 of the laſt named month 4, 
the dutchy of Guienne, and the county of Ponthreu. The embaſſadors, going to 
the court of Hainault with a large train of young noblemen and knights, who lived 
at a vaſt expence 5, eaſily perfected the treaties, which had been begun with that 
counts, the duke of Brabant, the marquis of Fulters, the counts of Gueldres, 
Loſſe, Mons, and Marck, Rupert count Palatine ; and ſeveral princes of the em- 
pire. All theſe, with Louis of Bavaria then emperor, agreed to furniſh a certain 
number of troops, to be paid by England; to defray which expence, the king was 
forced to take ſome extraordinary ways of raifing money : befides the ſeizure of all 


- the lands belonging to priories alien. This was an uſual method taken in a French 


Treaty with 
the FMlemings, 


and deſcent of 


the Engi on 
the iſle of Cad- 
fant. 


war, and the revenues of thoſe cells being now ſeized into the king's hands, conti- 
nued for twenty-two years under ſequeſtration. - | 5 
Tux was more difficulty in the negociation with Louis count of Flanders, 
who was too much linked in with Philip to be gained by any offers that Edward 
could make: but as the Flemings hated the French, and derived great advantages 
from their trade with England, it was thought proper to try, whether Gand and 


* other rich populons towns in that province, which were in a manner independent 
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on their 0 might not be brought into the alliance. There was in Gand a very Eovwary 
. brewer. or refiner of honey r, named Jacob van Arteveld; of a bold and 
enterprizing genius, exceeding popular, and enabled by his wealth to maintain a A. D. 1337. 
guard of eighty men about his perſon, with a number of ſoldiers and ſervants in 
ſeveral towns, to give him intelligence of every thing that paſſed, and to obſerve 
the directions he ſhould ſend for ſtrengthening his intereſt in the eſtates of the 
country, of which he was more maſter than the connt himſelf. He ſtuck at no 
meaſures of violence againſt ſuch as would not truckle to his power; having diſ- 
patched ſome of the nobleſſe, baniſhed others, and ſeized their eſtates : he wag by 
theſe means become ſo abſolute and terrible, that nobody durſt contradict whatever 
he thought fit to propoſe in the aſſemblies of the eſtates of Flanders. It was necef- 
fary to gain this man: and the biſhop of Lincoln undertook the province, whilſt 
his two collegues repaired to Bruges and Ypres, to engage thoſe cities in their maſter's 
intereſt ; which with large promiſes, and the grant of privileges in relation to - 
Engliſh wool, was at laſt effected. The king of France made advantageous offers . 
to the Flemings, to reconcile himſelf to their minds, and divert them from an al- 
liance with England : and count Lowis eſpouſed his party with ſo much fury, that 
he put M. de Siger, a nobleman of Courtray, to death, without any proceſs or 
trial, or indeed any pretence, but that he had been very intimate with Sir Bernard 
Brett, an Engliſh knight of great prudence, and fine addreſs; who. being well 
known in the country, had been ſent thither by Edward, to bring the Flemings 
into his meaſures. Siger was a man of great honour, virtue, and integrity; ſo 
hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and obliging to all perſons, that he was (by an alluſion to 
his land of Contreſin) commonly ſtyled the lord of courteſy 2 : and the cruelty uſed 
towards him confirmed the people of the country in their inveterate hatred of the 
French, and their animoſity againſt Louis; who finding himſelf diſappointed i in 
that ſtep, had recourſe to other meaſures that did not ſucceed better. 
Tus iſle of Cadſant, lying between Sluys and Fluſhing, was very conveniently ſitu- 
ated for intercepting all paſſage by ſea to Bruges, Gand, and Brabant: and the count 
ſent his baſtard brother, Guy de Rickenburg, with a body of forces, not only to ſecure 
the iſland, and cut off the communieWon between thoſe parts and England, but to 
man ſome ſhips, provided for ſeizing the Engliſb embaſſadors in their return. They 
having intelligence of the deſign, waited at Dort 3, till a fleet of forty ſhips, doubly 
manned, was ſent for their convoy: and then ſailed in ſo lucky a point of time, that 
in their way home they came up with two large Flemiſh ſhips of war, carrying the 
biſhop of Glaſgow, with 150 Scotch gentlemen, 15000 /. ſterling, and a good 
body of ſoldiers, ſent by the king of France to the aſſiſtance of the Brucean party 
in Scotland, The ſhips were taken; the Scots and ſoldiers either flain or taken 
priſoners ; the biſhop died afterwards of his wounds: and the king, ſeeing the 
iſle of Cadſant made uſe of for the ſuccour of his enemies, and for depredations 
on his ſubjects, reſolved to remove the grievance. With this view the earls of Der- | 
by and Suffolk, the lords Beauchamp, Cobbam, Bourchier, and Norwich, Sir Wal- 
ter de Manny (a knight of Hainault, who had come over with queen Philippa, 
and bad diſtinguiſhed himſelf by numberleſs gallant actions in the Scotch war) and | 
other knights, with 500 men of armes, and about 3000 archers, were put on board 4 | 
a fleet, to drive the enemy out of the iſland. , They were oppoſed at landing 
by Guy de Rickenhurg, at the head of 5000. choice men, either French or Flemings, 
who lined the ſhore ;; till the Engliſb archers, plying them with their arrows from 
the decks of the ſhips, forced them to retire to a diſtance, and afforded the men of 
armes an opportunity of landing, and drawing up in good order. A ſharp engage- 
ment then enſued ; in which the earl of Derby was felled to the ground, but reſ- | =_ 
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cued by Sir Walter Manny; and the Flemings were at laſt put to fli 
loſs of 3000 men killed on the ſpot, beſides priſoners ; among w 
the commander in chief, and ſo many other perſons of quality, that Sir M 
received 8000 J. in lieu of their ranſome. This action, which happened on 575 
November g, was very agreeable to Arteveld's party; who ſent to the king of By 
land, preſſing him to come over immediately: but the count of Hainault * 
Hollande's death, on June g, had made ſuch an alteration in his affairs, = 
his ſon had engaged in the con federacy, that he had thought fit to defer his paſty” 
He ſtill indeed continued his reſolution of claiming the crown of France: 2 
had appointed Jobn duke of Brabant his lieutenant and vicar-general that 
realm, to make the claim and take ſeiſin thereof: but as he had not yet declared 
war, and the pope laboured very earneſtly to prevent one, he had named commiſ 
ſioners to treat of peace, both with France and Scotland. Two cardinals came 
to England, to mediate in the treaties a, and obtained from him a promiſe, that he 
would neither invade France, nor moleſt any of Philip's ſubjects, till after the 
firſt of March next following: this ceſſation was afterwards continued till Mid. 
ſummer. | 5 * pot 

To employ that interval of time in a ſervice that might contribute to the ſecurity 
of the Scotch marches, the earl of Saliſbury inveſted the caſtle of Dunbar, at the 
end of January; and kept it blocked up till the truce was near expired: but a ſu 
ply of proviſions being thrown into the place by fea, he raiſed the ſiege, in order to 
attend the king in his expedition to Flanders. The parliament, which met on Fe. 
bruary 3, 3 had given him extraordinary ſupplies towards its expence ; theſe were 
a grant from the prelates, nobility, and gentry, of a moiety of their wools, amount- 
ing to 20,000 ſacks, which being fold (as Knighton 4 ſays) at 20 J. a ſack, pro- 


Book X. 
ght, with the 
hich were Guy, 


| duced 400,000 /. ſterling ; beſides a duty of two ſhillings a tun on wine, given for 


22 


ever; over and above the uſual cuſtoms, paid by all foreign merchants for the 
privileges indulged them by Edward the firſt's charter. . It was in conſideration of 
the grant of wool, that on a petition of the nobility, knights, and-frecholders of 
counties 5, the orders, iſſued for the levying of a ſcutage, were ſuperſeded: and 
yet the clergy were, in a fortnight after thgę opening of the ſeſſion, enjoined: to 
find men of armes $5, and other forces, for the” defence of the country, in. caſe of 
an invaſion. But perhaps this order related only to the inferior clergy, who had 


not been ſummoned to ſend deputies to this parliament, and conſequently were not 


ſubject to contribute any thing towards the tax of a moiety of their wool, which 
had been granted in it by the biſhops, prelates, and dignitaries. It was probably 
for this reaſon, that no invaſion happening, the inferiour clergy were afterwards con- 
vened in a convocation held on October 1, 7 at St. Bride's, in London: and granted 
the king a fenth of their revenues, over and above the triennial one, to which they 
had before conſented. There never had been ſo heavy a tax laid on the nation in 
any former reign ; and it appeared ſo extraordinary and grievous, that the king 
thought fit to deſire the two archbiſhops 8, with their ſuffragans, to repreſent his 
neceſſities ſo effectually to the people, that they might patiently bear ſo unuſual a 
burden ; but, heavy as it was, it was ſcarce ſufficient to anſwer the'demands, which 
his German allies, ever craving in point of ſubſidies, though ever dilatory in point 
of ſervice, made for money. 2 bebe ng Bo 3 
Tux king, having taken the beſt meaſures he could for getting the lords of Le 
Bret and Caumont 9, and other powerful Gaſcon noblemen, to renounce their en- 
gagements with France; and borrowed money of ſeveral abbeys for preſent ulc ; 
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_ - *thegreatelt part of them back to, England; retaining with him only 1200 men of 
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bots his eldeſt fon pthice; Edisor d, guardian of the realm and; failed on Sunday, 


*uly.19, with a fleet of 300 fail from the port of Orewell for Brabant. Te car- 
ed with him. a larger body of forces than he found occaſion. to employ; and ſent 


armes, 800 horſe, and 2000-atchers, He was attended on this occaſion by the moſt 


conſiderable of the: Eugliſb nability . but not. by Robert d Artoin though gene- 
rally deerped.the author and chief promoter. of the expedition. Whether this 


nobleman did not rare to be concerned in an invaſion of France, which was then 
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propoſed. ;. or bad no-opinion.of the Flemingi, upon-whole aſſiſtance, next to that 
of the etpperour, the king chiefly founded his hopes of ſucreſs; ot whether the irre- 


- 


lution, which Edward had ſhewn in aſſuming the. ſtyle of king of France, had 
given: him reaſon to think his counſels of little weight, and his preſence of as little 


\ uſe; it is certain, that. Robert & paſſed all this, and perhaps the ſucceeding year, in 
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England. The ſetting up ia title to the crown af. France, was an affair of the great - 


ct importance,” and which deſerved the matureſt conſideration; it was to render 
Philip an irreconcileable enemy, and to commence a war that might be carried on 
from one generation ito another. It would naturally put all that prince's ſubjects 
upon making extraordinary: efforts to prevent all ſuſpicions of diſloyalty, to aſſert 
his right, and maintain the conſtitution of their monarchy. The force of England 
was much inferiour to that of France; no allies offered: but what were to be pur- 


chaſed; the pay of their troops was to be defrayed by England, and would cauſe 
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an, inconceivable expence to the nation, v bich could not long ſupport ſo heavy a bur- 
den. The emperour and the Flemings, the moſt confiderable of thoſe allies, were 
themſelyes involyed-in difficulties ; the firſt lying under a papal excommunication, 


and his authority in. the empire diſputed ; the latter embarked in a quarrel with their 
natural prince; the count of Flanders : and. both too fickle and venal to be relied on 
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ina time of trial. It was no eaſy matter to bring a number of allies to act with vi- 
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: whether he ſhould takę upon him a title, which, if he once aſſumed, he could not 
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Mears general in that realm, and empowered, them to claim it as his inheritance: 
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_ - gour,: uniformity, and concert : and whatever advantages Edward might hope 
tom his, Philip had reaſon to expect as great > from the kings of Bohemia and Na- 


. barrey . the. biſhops of Liege and w the duke of Bretagne, Henry count Pala- 


tine of the* Rhine, Albert and Orh#tikes of Auſtria; the counts of Bar, Deux 


outs, and Geneva. befides other prinees engaged by ſolemn treaties. in his intereſt, 
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Theſe things gave Edward a good deal of anxiety: and, notwithſtanding the vio- 
lent paſſion; he had entertained for the crown of France, kept him long in doubt, 


afterwards lay aſide without, diſhonour. 


 Hexcs aroſe theirrefolution-and pnſtcadineſs,which appear in the king of Eng- 
land 's conduct. He had in the foregoing year, and in the beginning of this3, ſotne- 
times ſtyled. Philip de V. dlois king of France, and treated with him as ſuch, though 


at other times he-termed- him only Philip, pretending to be, calling himſelf, ſetting 


himſelf up for, king. of France, and moſt commonly our toufin of France. He 
had likewiſe, n Ociber 7, in the laſt year, aſſumed the title of king of France, 


in the ſeveral oommiſſions, by which he conſtituted obn duke of Brabant, William 


ſtyle of king 


of France. 


marquis of. Juliers, and. William count of Haingult, his lieutenants, proxies; and 


but he had not ſince continued the uſe of that title, nor doth he ſeen to have foriried 
a reſolution on the: ſukject, till his arrival at Antwerp. This he probably did upon 


| the inſtances | of Arteveldt. and the Flemings y- Who, wanting\ a pretext for aſſiſting 
him againlt their natural lord, and for eluding a bond for two millions of forim, 


W 
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which they Bad given the pope, and obliged themſelves; on pain ef an interdict, to 
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pay, if ever they made war on the king of France, ' preſſed him to aſſume a tile, 
to which the ſuperiority of Flanders was incident, and which being by them 3 5 
knowledged, might ſerve for an excuſe to the pope, and a colour for their takin 
armes againſt Philip deValois. Two cardinals had been lately ſent to the courtz , 

France and England, to mediate a peace: and Edward, unable to decline a treaty 
ſo importunately inſiſted on by the. pope, had at the latter end of June diſpatcheq 
the prelates of Canterbury and Durham, with three other embaſſadors, to Fray. 
with duplicates of, powers to negociate and conclude it with PÞzlip.; who "the 
ſtyled king of France in ſome, and our couſin of France in others of thoſe in- 
ſtruments. But having taken his party, upon a conference with Arteveldt at Ant. 
werp, on Wedneſday, July 22, the very day of his arrival there, he revoked thoſe 
commiſſions which he had given his embaſſadors, for treating. with Philip as kin 
of France*, and inhibited them from doing any thing in his name, which mich 
be prejudicial to his rights, or conſtrued to approve his tival's poſſeſſion of that 
kingdom. He had formerly done homage to that prince, profeſſed himſelf: his 
lige vaſſal, and paſſed other acts, containing or implying a full recognition of P};. 
lip's right to that crown :. but theſe he imagined of no conſequence 3, becauſe he 
was either a minor at the time, or they had been extorted from him by terrour, and 
the imminent danger of the loſs of Guienne.. 3 a ie ane Mons, 
Tux king, though he had taken this ſtep to pleaſe the Flemings, did not at his 
coming to Antwerp find his affairs in ſo good a ſituation as he expected. Of the 
20,000 ſacks of wool lately granted, which he had ordered to be ſent thither 4, there 
were only 2 500 arrived: he had depended upon them, for enabling him to pay the 
bribes and ſubſidies demanded by his German allies, and was'obliged- to diſpatch 
repeated orders for the reſt to be ſent over without the leaſt delay. The neighbour- 
ing princes, upon whoſe alliance he depended, came to him readily on his ſum- 
mons 5: but only by way of a viſit ; being utterly unprepared'to perform their en- 
gagements, or to enter upon action; which Edward was eager to begin, becauſe 
the pay of his forces was running on, and other great inconveniencies were likely to 
enſue from any further delay. They pleadgg inability at preſent : but promiſing, 
after they had conſulted their ſubjects, friends and allies, to return on Auguft 3, 
they all came accordingly ; except Fobn duke of Brabant, who, in hopes of keeping 
in with both kings, had treated privately with Philip, and affured him, that he 
would never enter into any engagement to his diſad vantage. The abſence of this 
prince, who was the king's couſin; german, ſerved for a pretence to the reſt, to de- 
cline performing what they had undertaken, till he was as ready, as they profeſſed 
themſelves to be, for entering upon action. This excuſe, in which all but the 
count of Gueldres concurred, made Edward almoſt repent of his expedition ; and 
forced him to try what could be done to fix the duke of Brabant firmly in his inter- 
eſts. It was probably with this view, that he granted very beneficial privileges, in re- 
ſpe& of their trade with Englands, to Bruxelles, Malines, Lovain, and other 
| wealthy towns in the duke's dominions: and Jobn, ſeeing his ſubjects thus gained 
to. favour the Engliſh intereſt, took the reſolution. of declaring openly againſt Phi- 
lip, and of aſſiſting Edward to the utmoſt of his power. Upon this event, an- 
other general meeting was appointed about the middle of the fame month; when 
all the princes aſſembled agreed unanimouſly to attack France, if - warranted by the 
imperial authority, to which they were ſubje& : and this they were in the greater 
hopes of obtaining, by Philip's having encroached on the lands of the empire, in 
ſizing the caſtle of Creveceur in the Cambrefis, and in putting a . garriſon: into 
Cambray, at the requeſt of the biſhop, who had put himſelf under his protection. 


* Rymer,v. 55, 56. . 66. * Rainald, Ann. 1333. ner, v. 66, 73.80 
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The king, Who had already made a treaty with the emperor *, liked the propoſal 4 Ev * 
and ſending the marquis of Juliers before, with ſome other commiſſioners, to pre. , 
are matters, followed himſelf to Coblents ; where, on l September 2, he obtained A. P. 1338. 
from the emperour all that he wanted, and was created vicar of the empire z a dig- 
nity which gave him a right to receive the homages of his German allies, and ſub- 
jected them all to his orders. In conſequence hereof, he convened them again, after 
his return to Brabant: and they reſolved unanimouſly to rendezvous the next year 
with all their forces, by July 8, in order to beſiege Cambray. Edward, thinking 
+ neceſſary to ſtay in that countrey, to quicken their preparations, and to exett 
his own authority againſt the biſhop of Liege, who adhered to France, ſent for his 
queen from England : and this princeſs coming to Antwerp, was there delivered, 
on November 29, of her third ſon, named Lionel; who upon his marrying Eliæa- 
beth, ſole daughter and heir of M. de Burgh, earl of Ulſter, enjoyed that title, and 
in A. D. 1362, was created duke of Clarence, pr | | 
Tux pope was highly incenſed at the king's late alliance with the emperour, Louis A. D. 1339. 
of Bavaria 3, who had been depoſed and excommunicated by his predeceſſor, for 1 
ſetting up an anti. pope, and receiving the imperial crown from his hands: and preſſed France. 
him to break off his engagements with that prince, left he ſhould be involved in 
the ſame ſpiritual cenſure. Edward paid little regard to the remonſtrances of a 
pontiff, who had always been in the intereſt of his enemy; and though the confer- 
ences between the French and Engliſh embaſſadors were carrying on at Compiegne 
and Arras, he till continued to prepare for war, by making new alliances, and 
the treaty of peace came to nothing. The great difficulty he lay under was the want 
of money 4, being forced to borrow vaſt ſums at high intereſt, and to pawn his 
queen's jewels for a ſecurity: and perhaps the duke of Brabant's advancing 50,0001. 
ſterling for the portion of his daughter Margaret, might be a perſuading motive for 
his agreeing to a marriage between that young lady and his ſon prince Edward. 
This want made him flower 5 than he propoſed in taking the field, though the 
conferences for peace had broken off, upon Phzlip's declaring with an oath, 
_ * that he ſhould not have a foot of land in France, nor paſs a day with his army in 
that countrey, without a battel.” At laſt, on. Monday, September 20, he marched 
from Valenciennes into the ors, taking caſtles, and ravaging all the countrey 
as he advanced; and paſſing on, treated the Vermandois in the ſame manner 
though, at his entering this countrey, which was part of France, the counts of 
Hainault and Namur retired with their troops , declaring they would not ſerve 
out of the territories of the empire. Philip in the mean time, having aſſembled a 
mighty army at Noyon, drew towards Peronne, to prevent the countrey's being burnt 
and waſted by parties from Edward's army ; who, after lying ſome days before Cam- 
bray, finding. it ſupplied with too ſtrong a garriſon to be ſoon taken, raiſed the 
ſiege, and advanced towards him, in hopes of a general engagement. The two 
armies lay for a week together within two leagues of each other, in the fields be- 
| tween Vironfoſſe and Flemenguere, without coming to an action; though the 
French, on'St. Luke's day, fignified to the Engliſh, that they would fight them on 


the Thurſday following. This notice not coming from Philip himſelf, and provi- 


ſions being ſcarce in the Engliſb camp, it was thought proper to ſend, on Wedneſday, 
7 October 20, an herald, to deſire he would appoint a day for the battel ; which was 
fixed for the Friday following. Both armies then drew out early in the morning; 
the Engliſh making about 47, ooo men, and the French above double that number: 
but after ſtanding the whole day in battel array, returned to their reſpective camps, 
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EDwarp Without coming to an engagement. They drevy out in the fame manner the — 


= 3 morning: but the French being informed by a German knight (who advancing"; 
4. P. 1339. near to reconnortre them, had been taken priſoner) that the Engliſh were in high ſpiris 

and eager for a battle, retired early t6 their quarters, threw up trenches about their | 

camp, and cut down trees to hinder any ſudden approach of the enemy. The E wh 
had in their turn taken ſome of the French ſcouts: and being told that Phibp tad 
drawn up his army, reſolved to hazard an engagement, they ſtood in order G banel 
the greateſt part of the day; and in the evening wheeled off on the right toward . 
Aveſnes, to a convenient ſituation for an encampment. As they were removing, E. 
ward ſent Philip ward, that he would expect him all Sunday in the fame place: but 
their march being directed to a point that brought them within a league and half of e 

French, the ſcouts of theſe laſt imagining it made with a deſign to attack their army, 
gave ſuch an alarm to it, that the king of France thought fit to retire to a ſafer pot; - 
and his troops were ſeized with ſuch a panic terror, that the rear preſſing too haſtily - 
one another, near 1000 horſe were loſt in a moraſs. It was with difficulty that PU]. 

had been kept from fighting, by the wiſe advice of his council; who diſſuaded him lo: 

venturing his crown on the chance of a battel: But, as the ſeaſon of the year left no 
room for any farther enterprize, he diſmiſſed his forces; and having provided bi DR 
frontier towns with good garriſons, returned to Paris, The Engliſh ſtood all Sunday in 
the field drawn up in battel array; but having the next morning intelligence of the 
enemy's retreat, and the Germans complaining, as well of the ſeverity of the weather, 9 
as of the ſcarcity of victuals; Edward allowed them to, go home, and putting an ene 

to the campaign, returned, by November 1, to Bruxeljes mn. 

Tuus ended the firſt of Edward's campaigns againſt France, without the leaſt con- 
queſt or any real advantage to himſelf, fufficient to counteryail the prodigious expence - | 
which it had occaſioned. He had, in his preparations for it, made ſuch a number of 

affignments on his revenues, ariſing either from the rents of the'crown, or the ſub- 
_ fidies of parliament, that he could get no money remitted him from England, till he 
bad revoked thoſe aſſignments, which cauld not but affect his: credit in this country: . 
and befides debts, for which no proviſion was made, or ſecurity given, he had borrowed 
abroad above 300, ooo J. ſterling; nor could haſreturn- home, till he had fatisfied the - + 
creditors of whom it was borrowed. * His abſence from his own countrey had tempted . 
robbers to form themſelves into bands for plunder, and ſheriffs to renew their ex- 
tortions and oppreſſions of the people: it was for this reaſon, that he iſſued a procla- - 
mation for obſerving a former ordinances, by which it was enacted, . that all ſheriff 
„ ſhould be annually choſen by the freeholders of each ſhire in a full county-court,- - 
« out of the molt conſiderable and fitteſt perſons of the county, having eſtates to qua - 

e lify them according to the form of the ſtatutes made on that ſubject; and that the 
e perſon ſo elected, being returned by the coroners and four knights of the county into 
« chancery, ſhould be ſworn.and receive a commiſſion to execute the office.” It was 

in this manner that Warin de Baſſinghurne was, on Thurſday October 7, choſen ſheriff 
| of the counties of Cambridge and Huntingdon. ' ft OOO Oo on 
Provota of Wu trsr the French in general expiefſed their zeal in the deſenes of Philip'sright ' 

A the Nermans to the crown of France, and their indignation at the affront” offered him by'Eduards - 
gel chiming it, the Normans diſtinguiſhed their loyalty to him, and their affeQion to his 
ſon Jobn, who bore the title of duke of Normandie, in a very extraordinary manner. : 

They made at this time the moſt conſiderable part of the nayal power of France, 

abounding in ſhips of force, as well as in trading veſigls: and remembering the efforts 
made by their anceſtors in the time of Philip Auguſt, when. they tranſported his ſon © | 
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Luis into England, which he was very near reducing entirely; they offered Philip *, Lou ARD 


if he would allow his ſon Jahn to be their leader, to make a deſcent in that king- 
dom, and defray the greateſt part of the charges of the expedition. Their deputies 


having audience of Philip, on March 23, at Vincennes, propoſed to furniſh 4000 men 


of armes, 10,000 croſs-bow men, and 30,000. other foot; undertaking to pay them 
for three months, after which term, their duke was to bear the expence of their en- 
tertainment : he 'was likewiſe to reinforce them with 1000 men of armes, raiſed in 
ſome other province, but to be paid by that of Normandie. This propoſal came ori- 
ginally from. Rouen: but it took ſo well with the nobility of the country, flattered 


A 
A: D. 1339. 


with the hopes of recovering Engliſb eſtates, which had belonged to any of their an- | 


ceſtors; that a great number of them promiſed under their hands to engage with their 


followers in the enterprize. There were ſome other articles annexed to the propoſal, 
relating to the tranſport of the forces, the poſſeſſion of the crown, which was to be 
given to John, and the diviſion of lands after they had compleated the conqueſt of 
England, Phulip, accepted the offer; only he thought half the number of the in- 
fintry propoſed would be ſufficient: but all this fine project was defeated, by the mea- 
ſures taken in England for guarding the ſea, and by the neceſſity Philip was under of 


drawing all his forces towards the Low Countries, to defend the frontiers of France on 


that fide againſt the invaſion threatened by Edward. The Normans however over- ran 
Ferſey, and in little ſquadrons of ſhips came from time to time off the ports of 


England, that lay oppofite to the French coaſt, though without wenturing to land, ex- 


cept at Southampton (which they ſurprized on a Sunday morning, and ſet on fire, after 
© having plundered it, and put abundance of the inhabitants to death) and at Plymouth : 
but being attacked by Sir John Arundel in their retreat from the firſt place, and by 
Hugh de Courtenay earl of Devon at the latter, they loſt ſeveral hundreds of their men 
before they, could get on ſhip-board. Theſe inſults were returned by Robert lord 
Morley, who, with the fleet under his command 2, deſtroyed eighty ſhips in the ports 
of Normandie, burnt Treport, and. ſome places in the neighbourhood. It was at this 
time; and in the attack of Ville & Eu, that (the records of this town, and from them the 
Trench writers, obſerve) cannon was firſt uſed by the Engliſh. EET» 
Tux king's abſence gave encouragement likewiſe to the Brucean Scots to make ſome 


£2 attempts, as well to recover what they had. formerly loſt in their own'country, as to 


make ravages in the Engliſh. marches. Andreu Murray had before his deaths re- 
duced all the forts beyond the Frith of Forth, except Perth and Cuper: the former 
wuhereof was this year taken by Robert Steward guardian of the realm, and the latter 
given up by the governor W. Bullock; who was likewiſe treaſurer to king Edward 
Baliol, but ſeems to have acted a treacherous part in this ſurrender 4, ſince he revolted 
at the ſame time to Brus's party. To prevent their incurſions into England, the parlia- 
ment, which met on October 13, took care to have commiſſioners appointed for array- 
ing forces in the north, and deſired the convocation of YVorꝶ᷑ to follow the example of 


that of Canterbury (which meeting at S. Brides had then given a tenth) and to grant 


an aid for the defence of the marches: towards Scotland. The king was in hopes of 


_ . receiving a confiderable aid in this parliament; he had ſent over commiſſioners to re- 


_ preſent his neceſſities; and etmpowered-5 the archbiſhop of Canterbury to grant them 
| Whatever graces they could in reaſon deſire. When the matter came to be conſidered, 

the. earls and barons were ready to give a ſupply ; propoſing the tenth fleece and lamb 
of all their ſtock; and the tent 
the next year: but the knights of the ſhires, who conſulted apart on this occaſion, 
pleaded that, though they were willing, they durſt not agree to ſuch a grant, without 
firſt conſulting the communities of their countries; and deſiring time for that purpoſe, 


* 5 


* 


ſheaf of all manner of corn, on their demeſnes, for | 
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moved 
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Ep * moved for the calling of another parliament, as well as for a clauſe to be Put in the 


writ of ſummons, directing that the moſt conſiderable knights of each county ſhould 


A. P. 1339-. be choſen for it, and no ſheriff or placemen be returned. It was agreed *, that the 


— —ę—- 


quarters the 


clergy of Canterbury and York ſhould be ſummoned to meet; the firſt, on January 275 
at S. Paul's in London ; the latter, on February 3, at York: that the next parli 
ſhould be called to fit, on January 20, at Weſtminſter : and that orders ſhould be given 
in the writ of ſummons, that none but knights, gladiis cincti (i. e. military tenants of 
the crown actually knighted) ſhould be returned to it for counties. A clauſe to this 
effect was accordingly inſerted for the firſt time in the writs for the next parliament, 
as well as another, cautioning the freeholders againſt improvident elections; which is 
uſhered in with a complaint of ſome late elections having been made without a pro- 
per care and circumſpection. The graces which the parliament aſked, were * a par. 
don for all felonies, eſcapes, treſpaſſes of the foreſt, and old debts before the king's coro- 
nation; a remiſſion of the aids for knighting the king's ſon and marrying his daughter; 
a repeal of the additional duty on wool and lead; and a liberty of arreſting purveyors 
in defect of preſent payment. | 

Tas delay of a ſupply was very inconvenient for the king's affairs. His allies were 
preſſing for money: and yet when he propoſed to pats over into Eagland to procure it, 
they did not care to let him go, without a previous engagement on his part to ſupport 
them, in caſe they were attacked during his abſence. The duke of Brabant 3 exacted 
from him ſureties for the performance of his promiſe to return within a week after 
Midfummer ; and obtained from him a grant of 1 500 J. ſterling a year; as the mar- 
quis of Juliers did the promiſe of an earldom (which proved to be that of Cambridge) 
in England. A treaty + for peace was ſtill carrying on at, the inſtances of the court of 
Rome : but with very little hopes of ſucceſs, after Philip's rejecting the terms propoſed 
by the pope for his acceptance; which would have obliged him only, to ſend no 
aſſiſtance to the Scots, and to reſtore the lands and caſtles he had ſeized the laſt year 
in Guienne. Edward ſeeing no likelihood of a peace on honourable terms, made an- 
other fruitleſs attempt to gain the count of Flanders by the propoſal of reſtoring him 
Artois, to which Lours had an hereditary right, and of a marriage 5 between his own 
daughter Jabel and the count's eldeſt ſon, with other advantageous conditions: but he 
ſucceeded better with the Plemrngs 5, by engaging to aſſiſt them in the recovery of 
Lille, Douay, and Bethune, which they had been forced ſome years before to deliver up 
to Philip as pledges of their future fidelity. The pope laboured hard to keep them 
from entefing into the king of England's meaſures, and Philip courted them with the 
offers of acquitting them of all the debts they owed him, and of granting further pri- 
vileges to their great towns: but theſe overtures came too late, and the Flemngs, upon 
Edward's aſſuming the title of king of France, and quartering the armes of that king- 
dom with thoſe of England, engaged to join him with all their forces. It was on this 
occaſion, that the inſcription 7 on the great ſeal was altered, the title of duke of Aui- 
taine being left out, as immerged in the greater title of king of France; and that Ed- 
ward firſt uſed the motto of Dieu et mon drvit, to intimate his right in that kingdom. 

Tu 1s treaty being ſettled, the king removed from Antwerp to Gand; where it was 
ſigned on Fanuary 23, and ſworn to by all the parties. The Flemings* thereupon did 
homage, and took an oath of fealty to him, as ſuperiour lord of their country: and 
Eduard, on February 8, publiſhed manifeſto's to aſſert his right in the crown of 
France, and to juſtify his conduct. In a conſult with bis allies, it was reſolved to be- 
gin the next campaign with the ſiege of Townay: and the ſucceſs depending chicfly 
on ſupplies of money from England; he went thither to procure or haſten them; land- 
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ing on the 21* of that month at Harwich, and iſſuing writs the ſame day! for a parlia- EDA 
ment to meet, on Wedneſday, March ag, at Weſtminſter. There had been a ſeſſion 1 
held at the time appointed, via. January 20, in which proviſion had been made for the 7 P. 1340. 
fortifying of Southampton and the e of Wight ; for the immediate equipping a fleet 8 
of 150 fail to guard the ſeas; for victualling the caſtles of Edenburgh and Sterling 
for raiſing 78 1 gens d armes, 2000 light horſe or hobelars, and 20 10 archers on horſe- 
back, and for having them always in readineſs to defend the marches towards Scotland. 
With regard to a ſupply, the earls and barons had reſolved to grant the ninth ſheaf, 
fleece, and lamb, as propoſed in the precedent parliament: and the knights of ſhires 
offered 30,000 ſacks of wool upon certain conditions expreſſed in writing, if they were 
agreed to by the king and his privy council. The lords not thinking an offer clogged 
with conditions, which perhaps required time to be confidered, and a ſupply which 
could not be immediately raifed and turned into money, ſufficient to relieve the king's 
urgent neceſſities ; the knights offered to advance out of hand 2 500 ſacks in part of 
the zo, ooo, if the conditions were accepted; or as a free gift in caſe they were rejected. 
This offer was made on Saturday, February 19, but the king landing on the Monday 
following, nothing was done in confequence thereof; all matters being referred to the 
parliament ſummoned to meet on the Vedneſday after Midlent. 

Tn is parliament, conſidering the neceſſities to which the king was reduced by the 
debts he had contrafted; and the obligation he was under of returning to Bruxelles, and 
ſtaying there like a priſoner till they were paid; the flur that would be thrown upon 

his honour, and the loſs of all his allies, if he were denied a ſupply ; readily granted 
him one that was very extraordinary. 'It was the ninth * ſheaf of corn with the ninth 
fleece and lamb for two years, to be levied on the prelates, earls, and barons (who 
granted it for themſelves and their tenants) and on the freeholders of counties, being 
granted by the knights of ſhires for themſelves and the commons of the kingdom, 
The citizens and burgeſſes gave at the fame time a ninth of their goods and merchan- 
diꝛxe, according to the full value thereof: but ſuch tradeſmen and inhabitants as lived, 

not in towns, but in waſtes and foreſts, were to pay only a fifteenth of their moveables. 
The like grants were made afterwards 3 in the counties palatine of Durham, Cheſter, 
Cornwall, &c. not chargeable in thoſe days to ſubſidies granted by parliaments, in 
which they were not repreſented. The conditions upon which theſe ſupplies were 
given, are ſpecified in the ftatute roll of this year ; and, beſides the pardon of old debts 
and treſpaſſes of-the foreſt before- mentioned, contained a confirmation, as well of the 
two charters, as of the privileges and franchiſes of burroughs, the eſtabliſhment of an 
uniformity of weights and meaſures through the realm; beſides ſome remedies againſt 
the oppreſſions of gaolers +, needleſs delays in ſuits, the miſpriſion of clerks in letters 
and ſyllables, and the ſheriffs letting hundreds to farm at higher rates than were paid 
to the crown, It was-provided likewiſe, that the number of eſcheators ſhould be aug- 
mented; that no ſheriff'or efcheator ſhould continue above a year in his office; that 
all pardons for murders or felonies, contrary to the tenour of the coronation oath, 
ſhould be deemed null; and that the king ſhould wave his right of purveyance, in 
the contracts to be made with merchants for ſupplying his forces or garriſons with pro- 
vitions. Edward's aſſuming the ſtyle of king of France, and quartering the armes of 
that crown, gave occatian to a ſtatute 5, declaring that the realm of England owed no 
ſubjeQtion to him by that title, nor was in anywiſe to ſubje& to that kingdom. The 
clergy granted at the ſame time a ninth of their ſheaves, fleeces, and lambs: but the 
graces which they demanded with regard to purveyance, the temporalties of prelates, 
and rights of collation and cuſtodies in vacancies, being referred to a committee of three 
| biſhops and earls, ſeven barons, twelve knights of ſhires, and fix burgeſſes to confider 
thereof, and put them afterwards into the form of a ſtatute, do not ſeem to have 
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paſſed immediately, though printed among the ſtatutes of this ſeſſion. , The lords md 
commons granted likewiſe a duty of 40 ſhillings on a ſack of wool, on 300 wool-fells 
and on a laſt of leather, for two years; but upon condition, that after the expiration 
of the term, no more ſhould be charged on thoſe commodities, than the old cuſtorn. 
It was expreſly provided, that none of theſe aids ſhould be drawn into a cuſtom : and 
they were all appropiated, with ſome branches of the ordinary revenue of the crown, t 
the payment of the king's debts, and the charges of the war with France and Scotland 
WurLsT the king was thus providing for a campaign”, many hoſtilities were com- 
mitted abroad on the frontiers of France and Flanders, in Hainault and the Cambreſi, 
by different parties with various ſucceſs: but without any conſiderable advantage > 
either party, beſides what accrued to the French by the taking of the earl of Saliſbury 
and Robert Ufforgd, eldeſt ſon to the earl of Suffolk, in an action near Lille; all the reſt 
being only little ſkirmiſhes of parties, and the ſacking of towns and villages unpre-- 
pared for defence. As the ſummer came on, there was a proſpect of ſome enterprize 
more conſiderable; Philip de Yahis being come in perſon at the head of 30,000 horſe 
and 40,000 foot, to the frontiers of the Low Countries, and having fitted out a fleet of 
above 400 fail, manned with 40,000 men, in order to intercept the king of England in 
his return to Flanders. The duke of Gueldres and the lord Morley, admiral of the 
Engliſh fleet, north of the Thames, giving Edward advice of this mighty armament, 
which lay in the harbour of Swyr or Sluys a, he put a ſtrong body of men of armes 
and archers on board a fleet of 260 ſhips: and having borrowed 2e,000 marks of the 
city of London, ſailed, on Thurſday, Fune 22, about nooh, from Orewell. towards the 
coaſt of Flanders. When he came the next day off Blanckenberg, and: deſcried the 


maſts and ſtreamers of the enemy's veſſels, he landed ſome knights, to obſerve their 


order, and bring him an account of their numbers: but they returned with their intel- 
ligence too late to begin an engagement that evening; though the Engliſb would in all 
appearance have had a great advantage in attacking the French within the haven; where 
the ſuperiour number of their ſhips would be of little ſervice, and in caſe of a diſaſter, 
they had no means of eſcaping, all the neighbouring ſhores being poſſeſſed by Edward's 
allies. The Eugliſb fleet, having lain all night at anchor, faw the French advanced a 
mile out of the harbour, very early the next morning (being Midſummer day) in good 
order, and in three ſquadrons: and the king, making a like arrangement of his ſhips, 
placed the biggeſt of them, well ſupplied with archers and other ſoldiers, in the firſt 
ſquadron; a veſſel with men of armes being poſted between every two fail of arc 

Another ſquadron he ordered to he aloof, as well to keep the: French from attempting 
to encloſe the firſt, as to be ready to aff it in any exigence. The third ſquadron 
ſerved for an e/corte to the ladies, who were going over to wait on the queen, and to 
viſit their relations in Flanders. Edward having made this diſpaſition, bore down nearer 
the enemy, not directly, but ſide ways, in order to get the advantage of the ſun and 
wind: and then his firſt ſquadron coming up with the French, the ſhips on both ſides 


grappled, and a bloody battle began, which laſted from ten in the morning, till about 


ſeven in the evening. The king was attended by a great number of the braveſt noble- 
men in his kingdom, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this action: but the chief ad- 
vantage, he had over the enemy, lay in the ſkill, vigour, and courage of his archers, 
who, far out- numbering the Genoeſe croſs- bows, and being much readier in the uſe of 
their weapons, did ſuch execution with their arrows, that abundance of the French, 


| ſeeing no other way of avoiding them, leaped over-bgſrd; -'The firſt ſquadron of the 


French was thus beaten by main force: and their ſecond was not a little ſhattered, 
when Robert lord Morley coming in ſeaſonably 3 with the northern fleet under his com- 
mand, and ſome Flemiſh veſſels, to, reinforce the Engli/h, the victory became compleat. 
Two of the French admirals were ſlain in the fight, with about 50,000 men (includ- 
' Froifſart. Knighton. _ * Fabian, Walt. Hemingford. . * Monach, Malmeſ. 
1 | | ; 
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ing ſuch as Were drowned in attempting to get on ſhore) the third eſcaping with about Ev wars 


thirty ſail : above 230 of their large ſhips were taken : the loſs of the Engliſh was in- 
conſiderable. The king paſſing the night of this glorious victory on ſhip- board, landed 
the next day at Sluys with all his forces: and went, on June 27, to Gand; where his 
queen hid been lately delivered of a ſon named Jobn. 

Tux news of this victory, which was confidently reported at London the very night 
it was gained, ſerved to raiſe the ſpirits, and quicken the zeal of the parliament, which 
was appointed to be held, under prince Edward guardian of the realm, on Wedneſday, 
July 12, in order to take effectual meaſures for raĩſing the ſupplies lately granted, in 
che moſt expeditious manner. It was there reſolved , (that letters patent under the 
« great ſeal (ſhould be ſent to the archbiſhops and biſhops of the realm to enquire into 
« and certify the value of the churches in their reſpective dioceſes, in order to rate the 
« value of the ninth ſheaf, fleece, and lamb charged on each incumbent; that 
« 20,000 ſacks of wool ſhould be ſupplied immediately (ſome of the chief prelates 
« and barons offering theirs for that purpoſe) and delivered to merchants; who were 
« to advance the money for them at a certain rate, which had been fixed at Noting- 
« ham, and varied according to the goodneſs of the wool, in different counties; and 
« that the tax lately voted, might be compounded for by ſuch as were to pay it, or 
« elſe fold to others.” Merchants came accordingly from all quarters before the 
ſeſſion ended, to contract for the purchaſe of wool; in which, beſides their buying at 
a mark under the uſual price of a ſack, they had a further advantage by another reſo- 
lution of parliament, prohibiting the buying or ſelling of any wool, till all the king's 
was fold or diſpoſed of by the merchants, A large ſupply of proviſions was likewiſe 
ordered with all poſſible diſpatch for the uſe of the fleet; which it was proper to keep 
at ſea to hinder the French from aſſembling another armament, to ſupply the place of 
that which had been deſtroyed. | | 

Tux king, upon his arrival at Gand, was viſited by his allies: and a general council 
was held at Vilvorden; in which the dukes of Gueldres and Brabant, the marquis of 
Juliers, the counts of Hainault, Namur, and Mons, - Robert d' Artois, and many other 
potent lords were preſent, beſides three or four deputies from each of the great towns 
of Flanders. In this aſſembly an union was made between the countries of Flanders, 
Brabant, and Hainault, for their mutual defence and aſſiſtance in war; and certain 
rules eſtabliſhed to be obſerved in common for the better maintaining of this union, 
and for the terminating of any differences that might ariſe between any two of the 
parties; in which caſe the third was to be the umpire; and if matters were not 
fully adjuſted by its award, they were to be finally decided by the king of England. 
It was agreed likewiſe, that two armies ſhould be immediately formed: the one com- 
poſed of Flemings and a body of Engliſh archers; the other of Edward's own troops, 
and thoſe of the reſt of his allies*: the former, amounting to 50,000 men, being under 
the command of Robert d Artois to inveſt S. Omer, whilſt the king with the latter, 
conſiſting of above 100,000 men, laid ſiege to Tournay, Philip de Valois had pro- 
vided both thoſe places with very ſtrong garriſons, and all things neceſſary for their de- 
tence, Eudes IV. duke of Bourgogne, with the count d Armagnac, were in the former; 
when Robert d Artois coming before it, on Fuly 22, commenced a ſiege, which did 
not laft above a week; and then ended ingloriouſly, by a ſudden flight of the Flem- 
ings, who, ſtruck with an unaccountable panick, fled away without being attacked, not- 
withſtanding all the remonſtrances and endeavours of their leaders. Edward, advan- 
cing with his corps towards Tournay, ſent, on the 261 of that month, a challenge to 
Philip de Valois, offering © to decide their quarrel either by a duel between themſelves, 
* or by a combat of 100 men on each fide, in order to avoid a needleſs effuſion of 


* Chriſtian blood, and deſtruction of the country ; or if he declined either of theſe 
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Ep WARD e propoſals, deſiring him to appoint a day for a general engagement with att u. 
III. « forces before the walls of Taurnay. Philip, in his anſwer to this 


R 
A. D. 1340. caſion, from its not being addreſſed to him by the ſtyle of king of France, to diſav 
its concerning him, but fignified at the ſame time, that as Edward h xp 


: . 3 ad, by invad. 
« ing France, violated the oath of fealty and the obligations of the homa 


all their 
letter, took oc. 


h l ge, Which ag 
te a vaſſal of that crown he had formerly taken, and had hindered him fr 


RNAI f * 
ea croiſade againſt the infidels; he would, by ſuch means as he ſhould thin 


drive him certainly out of his dominions.” k proper 
 EpwaRrD was attended in this enterprize by the moſt conſiderable of the nobil 
of England, ſeven * earls, twenty-eight barons, 200 knights, 4000 men of armes, 
and gooo archers on horſeback, all Engliſb, beſides infantry: the reſt of his army was 
made up of the troops of Hainault, Brabant, and thoſe of ſeveral German princes, Gyg. 
mar du Fay was governor of Tournay : and had been lately re-inforced by Robert Bey. 
trand and Matthew de la Trie, mareſchals of France, the counts of Eu, Guiſnes, Fix 
and Narbonne, and other gallant noblemen, with 4000 men of armes, and 6,000 
foot, which with 15,000 of the inhabitants, that had taken armes, made a ſtrong gar⸗ 
riſon, able to withſtand all the attacks of the Engliſb. Various aſſaults were giyen to 
the place, but without ſucceſs: and the king ſeeing no likelihood of carrying it by 
ſtorm againſt ſo numerous an army of defendants, thought proper to attempt reducing 
it by famine. This deſign was favoured by the unuſual number of the garriſon, and 
the populouſneſs of the city; which ſoon felt a want of proviſions. The uſclek 
mouths were turned out of the place, expoſed to the ſword of the enemy : but by the 
duke of Brabant's favour, were ſuttered to paſs through his quarters, and convoyed to 
Arras, which Philip de Valois had appointed for the rendezvous of his forces. He 
was there joined by David Brus of Scotland, Philip 15 of Navarre, Jobn king of 
Bohemia and count of Luxemburgh, the dukes of Bretagne and Lorraine, the bi 
of Liege, Mets, and Verdun, the counts of Bar, Montbeliard, Geneva, and Savoie, with 
large corps of troops from their ſeveral territories : and theſe ſuccours in conjunction 
with the whole power of France, that was raiſed on this occaſion, formed a mighty 
army, which in a council of war was deemed ſufficient to raiſe the fiege of Tournay. 
It was with this view that Philip, moved with the lamentable account given of the diſ- 
treſs of the place, marched from Arras: and encamped between the bridges of Creſin 
and Bouvines, about three leagues from Tournay ; but without any deſign of venturing 
a battle. He lay in this poſt ſeveral weeks, during which there-happened many gal- 
lant encounters between different parties, detached from the Engliſh and French armies 
on various adventures. The town was at laſt reduced to extremity, not having victuals 
for above a week's ſubſiſtence: and it would have been much ſooner in that diſtreſs, 
had not the duke of Brabant ſuffered ſupplies of proviſions to be conveyed, from time 
to time, through his quarters, into the city. In this ſituation of affairs, and Philips 
army being reduced by the death of 20,000 men either killed or ſtarved, his fiſter 
Fane * counteſs dowager of Hainault, mother to Philippa queen of Engiand, having 
lived ever ſince her huſband's death in a monaſtic retreat, thought fit to ſuſpend her 
devotions for a time, and to mediate an accommodation between two princes ſo nearly 
related; and her inſtances being ſupported by her ſon-in-law the marquis of Juliers, 
Fobn de Hainault, the duke of Brabant, and others of the king of England's allies, a 
ceſſation of hoſtilities was agreed on for three days, in order to ſettle the conditions. 
Truce made Wu the conferences on this ſubject between ſome of the allies * on each fide 


with France, 


Pen i. were firſt opened in the church of Eſplechin, there appeared little likelihood of coming 
__ Erz- to an agreement: but Jane entreaties prevailed with them on the third day (Monday, 
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ia, the bi of Liege, the duke of Lorraine, the quis of Fuliers, and John of Hainault. 
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Countries, and after two days in Guienne, and to continue till the Midſummer following. 


« the contributions they had raiſed, but to make no new attempt to the prejudice of 
« either; all ſieges were to be raiſed, and priſoners allowed to go home, under an obli- 
« oation to return at the expiration of the truce, a liberty which was expreſly denied 
« the Flemiſh exiles; the Scots, with ſome other allies of each part, were included in 
« the truce, if they thought fit to accept it. Proviſion was likewiſe made for the ſafety 
« of merchants, and a freedom of commerce.” Tournay was at this time on the point 
of ſurrendering, there not being victuals in the place for four days ſubſiſtence and no- 
thing but an exceſſive height of complaiſance for his allies that treated it, could have 
diſpoſed the king of England to conſent to a truce, which bereaved him of all the 
fruits of his campaign, and prevented his making a conqueſt, that would have infinitely 
obliged the Flemings, and fixed them in his intereſt. What probably contributed to 
this complaiſance, was the heavy debts he had contracted, and the bonds he had, 
through a defect of ſupplies from England, been forced to give thoſe allies, for the 
vaſt ſums due to them for the pay of their troops; who were quite tired of the ſiege, 
impatient till they returned home, and by being unpaid, were the leſs ſubmiſſive to 
Edward's orders. Philip, on the contrary, had great reaſon to be pleaſed with a con- 
vention, that ſaved his honour, and the town of Tournay without a battle, which he 
durſt not venture; with having baffled all his enemy's efforts for invading France; and 
with having done enough to convince England, as well of the impracticableneſs of the 
like enterprizes, as of the infinite expence with which they muſt be attended. It doth 
not appear that Edward figned the treaty, though he ordered it to be obſerved , and, 
purſuant to what had been agreed on by the plenipotentiaries, ſent deputies to Arras to 
treat of a peace, in the preſence of the pope's legates ; who, acting as mediators, la- 
boured in vain to reconcile theſe two princes. Edward ſeems to have been mode- 
rate enough in his demands; having ſignified to the pope, that he inſiſted on nothing 
more than the enjoyment of Guienne, and the entire ſovereignty thereof, without either 
oath or homage; it being impoſſible to prevent future quarrels with France, if ſhe re- 
tained a claim to the ſuperiority of that country. Philip, proud of his having ſo well 
weathered the laſt campaign, was not in the humour of making any conceffions ; he 
reſolved to continue his protection to Scotland, and to keep Edward ſtill his vaſſal. 
He even formed hopes of being one day maſter of England: and far from giving up 
the ſovereignty of Guienne, abſolutely refuſed, to treat of any thing, but the places lately 
feized in that dutchy, or even to enter upun that ſubject, till Edward had previouſly 
renounced the title and armes of France which he had lately aſſumed 3. Thus ended 
the conferences for peace, and all that the mediators could obtain was, a prolongation 
of the truce, for a year longer; which ſeems to have produced only + an exchange of 
fome priſoners; particularly of Robert de Ufford for Charles de Montmorency, and of 
the earl of Saliſbury for the earl of Murray; whole liberty however was only part of 
his ranſome. | 2 e ä 
Tux king now felt the difficulties of the war, wherein he had embarked upon ill- 
founded imaginations, and with an eagerneſs ſcarce conſiſtent with the exerciſe of his 
judgment: he had little reaſon to expect ſacceſs in it; and ſaw no proſpect of getting 
out of it with honour. He could not carry it on without allies; and the allics he had 


money; and not having received a ſhilling from England fince his paſſage abroad, he 
x Froifſart.  Rymer, v. 26. Nainali ad An. 1 340. 3 Rymery'v. 261, 282. Walfingham. 
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were venal: there was no dependance upon them any longer than they were fed with 
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September 25) to conclude * a truce; which was to take place immediately in the Lom E vw as 


III. 


By the articles,“ both ſides were to retain the places which they actually poſſeſſed, and 4. D. 1340. 


Edward re- 
turning from 
Flanders, pu- 
niſhes negli- 
gent officers, 


had not been able to pay them their ſubſidies. This inability, hurting his reputation, 
and filling them with doubts and fears, had occaſioned his diſappointment at Tournay; 
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Ep WARD had made them think it improper to puſh the French to an extremity ; and had 


them upon forcing a truce upon him contrary to his inclinations and intereſts. " 


A. D. 1340. had given them bonds and ſecurities for vaſt ſums, at an exceſſive intereſt or uſu : 


and proſe- 
cutes arch- 
biſhop” Strat- 
ford. 


and having no means of diſcharging them abroad, he left Henry of Lancafter eatl of 
Derby in pawn for them, and ſtole away privately for Zelande. He there found a ſli 
that carried him to England: and after a very bad paſſage of three days in ſtorm 
weather, landed with his queen, on the laſt of November about midnight, at the ; "id 
of London; which he found utterly unguarded, as his coming was quite unex 
This circumſtance turned the firſt fury of his diſpleaſure againſt Nicholas de la Bec. 
the conſtable, who was abſent from his charge, and upon others, to whom it more par- 
ticularly belonged to take care of that palace or fortreſs, and who, for an inexcuſable 
remiſſneſs in their duty, were for ſome time impriſoned, But his reſentment fell hea. 
vier on the officers of his revenue, to whom he imputed the failure of remittances, and 
the diſhonour, which he had thereby ſuffered abroad: the biſhops of Chichefter and 
Lichfield, the one chancellor, the other treaſurer, were immediately deprived of thoſe 
dignities, and would have been more roughly treated, had it not been for the privileges 
of the clergy. Sir John S. Paul keeper of the privy ſeal, the ſheriffs of counties, the 
collectors of taxes, and other publick officers were turned out of their employments: 
and a commiſſion for enquiring into their failures and miſdemeanors was iſſued to cer. 
tain juſtices, who proceeded therein with ſo much ſtrictneſs, that few or none eſca 
unpuniſhed. It would have gone as hard with Jobn Stratford archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury, as with any of them; if he had not been accidentally out of the way upon the 
king's arrival, and had not ſtood on his guard afterwards, when apprized of his ma- 
jeſty's diſpleaſure. 

Tu is prelate had been the chief promoter of the war with France: and having 
adviſed Edward to aſſert his claim of that crown *, had undertaken for his being ſup- 
plied with money and neceſſaries for ſo chargeable an enterprize. He had certainly 
been very remiſs in this point; and this remiſſneſs was generally aſcribed to ſome ſecret 
inſtructions given him by the pope: who being zealous in the intereſt of Philip de Va- 
lois, did all that he could, by underhand practices, to diſtreſs Edward's affairs, when he 
could not prevail upon him to wave his pretenſions, The archbiſhop was the chief 
of thoſe who had been appointed in the late parliament ? to take care of paying the 
king's debts to the towns and merchants of Brabant and Flanders: and though the 
firſt year's ninth had been aſſigned for that purpoſe, the commiſſioners or collectors 
had kept it in their own hands, without paying any of thoſe debts, or remitting any 
money abroad: a neglect, which had utterly ruined the king's credit, and been the 
principal cauſe of his diſappointment at Tournay. Theſe negligent or corrupt agents 
being all removed, and ſome of them impriſoned, the king ſent for the archbiſhop 
(who had retired to his church of Canterbury for ſecurity) to come to court, and in- 
form him of their proceedings. Nicholas de Canteloup was charged with this meſ- 
fage3: and in caſe of the prelate's refuſal, was directed to admoniſh him before a pub- 
lick notary (who went with him for that purpoſe) * to take care of his bonds, and 
e either ta pay the money due upon them to the creditors ; or elſe to go over to Flan- 
« ders, and ſtay there till they were paid or ſatisfied.” The archbiſhop excuſed his 


going to court, as it would expoſe him to the power and malice of his enemies: and 
with regard to his bonds or paſſage to Flanders, he took time to conſider of the mat- 


ter (; diſmiſſing Canteloup with this light anſwer. Not fatisfied with this neglect of 
the king's orders, he ſummoned the clergy and laity of Canterbury to the cathedral; 
where he preached to them, extolling Thomas Becket, blaming himſelf for having 
been taken up too much in ſecular affairs, and declaring bis reſolution to ſupport the 


: Antiqg. Britan. in Stratford.  * Rot. Parl. 14 E. III. p. 1. 1. 13, 14, 15. 3 Rymer, v. 226, 7, 8. 
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rights of the church: and then, as moſt of the impriſoned agents were clergymen, he 
denounced a ſolemn ex communication againſt = all that ſhould ſeize the perſons, lands, 
« or. goods of the clergy, or invade the liberties of the church, and the privileges eſta- 
« bliſhed byLMagna Charta, or ſhould inform againſt any biſhop for treaſon, or other 
« capital crimes, in order to expoſe him to the king's diſpleaſure.” He afterwards; 
on January 1, wrote to the king, acquainting him with the cenſures he had iſſued; 
complaining, as well of the impriſonment of the clergy, as of evil counſellors, who 
had adviſed that ſtep, and to whom he was willing to aſcribe the loſs of Tournay: and 
deſiring him to call the prelates, great men, and peers of the land, for an enquiry in 
whoſe hands the wool, money, and other grants of the late parliament remained, and 
who were to blame for that misfortune. The letter concluded with a general offer 
of ſtanding in all points to the judgment of his peers: but this was much reſtrained, 


if not utterly retracted, by the ſalus annexed (which had been formerly uſed by Becket ) 
of the fate of boly church, and his own order. | "I | 


- 
= 


Tae king hereupon ſent, on Fanuary 4, Ralf lord Stafford, ſteward kan 
houſhold, to demand of the archbiſhop an account of the excommunications he had 
ubliſhed ; and to require his attendance at court, about affairs of great importance 
to the king and kingdom. John, pretending thoſe cenſures were iſſued agreeable to 
the canons of the church, and levelled againſt ſuch as broke them, declined giving a 
more particular account: and ſeems to have refuſed coming to court without a ſafe- 
conduct; which probably occaſioned one being ſent on the 224 of that month * to 
the ſheriff of Kent to eſcorte him thither, if it were neceſſary. This removed the 
prelate's excuſe: but inſtead of complying with the order, he tried to ingratiate him- 
{elf with the biſhops and clergy, by ſetting up for a champion in defence of their privi- 
leges; ſending mandates for his ſuffragans, to--publiſh his cenſures, and to inhibite the 
clergy * (who not holding by barony, were not obliged to come to parliament) from pay- 
ing to the ninth lately granted, becauſe they had not joined in the grant, and were liable 
to a tenth granted ſome time before in convocation. This was calculated (like ſome 
inſinuations given out at the ſame time, as if the king intended to repeal the pardons of 
debts and other conceſſions he had made in the laſt parliament) to throw an unjuſt 
aſperſion on Edward: but though he was exceedingly irritated on this occaſion, he 
contented himſelf, with forbidding the biſhops to publiſh either the mandate or the 
cenſures ; with declaring, that he never had a thought of revoking thoſe graces, or of 
charging to the inth ſuch eccleſiaſticks as had contributed to the tenth ; and with 
writing a letter to the prior and chapter of Canterbury, repreſenting the archbiſhop's be- 
haviour, and ordering them to'publiſh-it to the people in all proper places. What ren- 
dered that prelate's conduct in the point laſt mentioned the more odious was, that the 
king had in the parliament, which granted the ninth, expreſly exempted all eccle- 
ſiaſticks from it, that had paid the tenth': and if any levy had been made contrary to 
that exemption, it had been done without the king's knowledge, and by thoſe very 
clergymen whom he had removed from their offices, whoſe defence or protection the 
ane had now undertaken, and whoſe proſecution his partiſans endeavoured to 
obſtru | n 1 „ 
Isx the mean time ſome merchants, ſent by the duke of Brabant, came with two no- 
taries, on Sunday, February 18, to Canterbury: and being refuſed admittance to the 
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archbiſhop, fixed on the publick croſs in the ſtreet near the gate of the priory (without 


the king's order) a ſummons, requiring him in the duke's name to appear in his courts 
of juſtice, to anſwer the debts for which he was bound, and to ſtay in the Low Countries 
till they were diſcharged. - Three or four days after this citation, the king's letters to 
the priors of Chriſt Church and S. Auguſtines Canterbury were read in the cathedral, 
and before all the people; the archbiſhop in a ſermon inaking his defence againſt the 

| Vo £ Il ymer, v. 223.225. 234, 235. 237- __ . * Concil. M. Brit. i. 659. 135 
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Epward charge; in which were contained ſome invidious reflections on his conduct ſome years 
__, before, that do not appear to have been well founded, and perhaps furniſhed him with 
A. D. 1341. a pretence to treat it as a ſcandalous libel. This expreſſion gave great offence to'the 
| king, when it appeared in the apology which this prelate publiſhed ; in which he mas. 
nified the ſervices he had done the ſtate in thirty-two journeys abroad, at his own >. 
pence, and without any conſideration, except of 300 J. out of the exchequer. It is to 
be hoped there is more truth in the reſt of his vindication, than there appears to be in 
this particular; it being evident that he had in one order”, publiſhed by Rymer, 5000 
marks aſſigned him for his wages and expences in ſuch journeys. Upon the whole, he 
ſeems to have vindicated himſelf well enough from mot of the accuſations; though nor 
from thoſe of not ſupplying the king in his laſt campaign, and of ifluing out excom- 
munications derogatory to the rights of the crown, and tending to inflame the nation . 
an act which the law then deemed of a treaſonable nature, and the malignity whereof 
was not ſoftened by his pretending to advance the ſacerdotal power over the regal, or 
by his refuſing abſolutely to be tried for it by any king, temporal lords, or ſecular judpes 
whatever. The king, on March 3 1, made a ſhort reply to this apology; charging it 
with falſehood, particularly in the archbiſhop's complaint of his being condemned of 
capital crimes, though abſent and unheard ; reproving him for his inſolent language; 
and forbidding him and all other biſhops, to publiſh any ſpiritual cenſures prejudicial 
| to the rights of his crown, or intrenching on the royal prerogative, as exerciſed by his 
| predeceſſors. An information was likewiſe preferred "againſt him in the exchequer, 

| and he was cited to appear; but refuſed to plead to a charge of ſo high a nature, my 
| keſs before the lords ſpiritual and temporal in parliament, Thus matters reſted till the 
| opening of the parliament, which had been ſummoned to meet, on Monday, April az, 
at Meſtminſter-; when the archbiſhop, in conſequence of his writ and a ſafe- conduct, 

pearing with a pompous train of biſhops, clergy, and others, was not permitted to 

take his ſeat, till he had put in his anſwer to the articles exhibited againſt him in the 

exchequer. Attending in that court, and receiving a copy of the articles, he declared 

that he would confider of them: and afterwards, on April 28, before he had put in 

an anſwer to the charge, made another attempt to take his ſeat ; inſiſting on his right 

as the major par regni, the firſt peer of the realm,, and as inveſted, in right of his 

church, with the privilege of the firſt voice in parliament. The king was then pre- 

ſent in the parliament, which was fitting in the painted chamber: and the archbiſhop 

not being admitted, ſtood without, graſping his croſs, declaring his reſolution to main- 

tain the rights of the church, and deſiring ſome lords that came out of the houſe, to 

intercede with the king in his behalf. He did not however obtain entrance at that 

time; perhaps becauſe articles had been exhibited againſt him in parliament, and one 

of thoſe-articles was deemed treaſon. e OBS”. | 

Mos r of the biſhops and prelates conceiving themſelves intereſted in the common 

cauſe of maintaining all eccleſiaſtical claims and privileges, were zealous in eſpouſing the 

archbiſhop's party : and the greateſt part of the temporal lords were, either favourable 

to him, or elſe thought it a proper opportunity for gaining or ſecuring ſome privi- 
leges to themſelves; Hence the king, having, on Thur/day, April 26 (the firſt day that 

there was a full meeting i, and the two houſes entered upon buſineſs) deſired them to 

confider and repreſent to him all matters that required redreſs, they took occaſion, on 

the Thur/day following, to bring in a bill, couched in the form of à petition, and de. 

claring, ** that the peers of the land, whether in office or not, ſhould not be bound 

«© to anſwer for any offences charged upon them by the king, unleſs in parliament.” 

When this was objected to as inconvenient; fince no particular offence could be 

puniſhed without waiting for a parliament, and inconfiſtent with the king's eftate 
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and dignity, they petitioned his majeſty e for leave to appoint a committee of twelve E DWAR Md 
«« perſons *, four of each order of biſbops, earls, and barons, to conſider in what caſes 
« peers ſhould, and in what they ſhould not, anſwer only in parliament.” When the 4. D. 1341. 


report was made on Monday, May 7; a debate aroſe: and it was agreed, © that all Y 0 
« peers ſhould be tried only by their peers in parliament ; and that; if they were in 1 
« any great office of the crown; they ſhould not, for any thing relating to ſuch office; " | 


« be liable to have their temporairies, lands, tenements, or goods ſeized, or their perſons 
« be arreſted, and tried, except in full parliament, before the peers, in the king's pre- 
« ſence; with a ſaving however of the king's rights, and the ſuit of parties, and an 
« addition of two proviſo's, that if any peers were ſheriffs or farmers of counties iri 
e fee, or had received any of the king's money or effects, they ſhould accompt for the 
« ſame either by themſelves or their attorneys in the uſual places; and that if any 
« peer had a mind to be tried otherwiſe, it ſhould be no prejudice, either to the reſt 
« or to himſelf.” Theſe reſolves appear plainly to have been made in favour of the 
archbiſhop; and wete very agreeable to the reſt of the prelates, whoſe temporalties were | 
thereby ſecured from the ſeizures, to which they had been ſo often expoſed by their 
oting the pope's encroachments on the royal power: and in conſequence thereof | 

the archbiſhop, declaring himſelf ready to anſwer the articles in full parliament, and || 
making a ſubmiſſion to the king in the painted chamber, was graciouſly received, ad- | 
mitted to his ſeat; and affured of being heard as ſoon as matters of ſtate were diſ- | 
patched. The biſhops of Durham and Sarum, with the earls' of Northampton, 
Arundel, Warwick, and Saliſbury, were accordingly, on Whitfun eve (May 26) ap- | 

inted to receive and conſider his anſwers to the articles: and in caſe they appeared [| 
reaſonable, the king would excuſe him ; if otherwiſe, they were to be referred to the | 
next parliament. The latter ſeems to have been the caſe: but that parliament not be- g 
ing held till two years after, the archbiſhop had by that time recovered the king's fa- 
vour, by ſhewing himſelf active in his ſervice; and the proceſs againſt him was then 
annulled. | * | | W 

Tux affair of the archbiſhop, ſupported by all the power of the prelates, and the Proceedings in 
plauſible pretence of ccleſlaſtical liberties; the irregular proceedings of ſome of the Pattimen | 
commiſſioners 3, lire to examine the conduct of the officers of the revenue, of the clergy. 

and yet taking upon them to enquire into divers points of eyre in general, ptoſecuting "I 

with rigour, admitting accuſers for jurors, and not allowing them to be challenged ; the 
barons of the exchequer refuſing to acquit the commons of old debts, and the judges 
not allowing their pardon, had cauſed a good deal of ill blood in this year's parlia- 
ment, The king aſking no new ſubſidy , defired only their advice, and aſſiſtance for 
the better getting in the arrears of the firſt year's nintb, and for the levying of the ſecond 
before Midſummer, in ſuch a manner as might be moſt for the good of his ſervice, and 
for the caſe of his people: but they were ſo generally diſcontented, that they poſt- 
poned the conſideration thereof, till they had firſt made ſome proviſion of the con- 
ditions, on which that ſublidy had been originally granted. The king was ready to do 
every thing for the effectual eſtabliſhment of thoſe conditions, and to prevent their 

being eluded for the future: but the prelates, and, by their incitement, the nobility 
thought it a favourable juncture for extorting ſome new privileges from the crown, 
whilſt Edward laboured under ſuch neceſſities, that he could deny them nothing, with- 
out the ruin of his affairs abroad. They inſiſted on new methods of filling up va- 
cant offices, methods derogatory to the royal dignity ; and that the king ſhould, on the | 4 
third day of each ſeſſion of parliament, reſume all offices, and even poſts of judicature n 
into his own hands, that the officers might be put to anfwer all complaints againſt | 
„The four biſhops were thoſe of Erster, Chi.  * Rot. Part, 17 E. Hl. n.22. * MS. Ali, 
cheſter, Batb, and Londan; the earls were Arundel, F. c. 9. Kot. Parl. 3 5 E. III. 2. 5. 10. 15. 


Saliſbury, Huntingdon, and Suffolt; the barons 18. 1 22. 2 24. . rad | | 
were Wake, Percy, Nevil, and Baſſet of Drayton. Wan ** e | 5 
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Edward de- 
ſerted by his 
German allies. 


crown, and the antient uſages of the realm, but unjuſt. alſo with regard to the 
officers who were to be turned out of their employments before conviction or jud 
ment; The archbiſhops and prelates would have had all the great officers of 6 
crown and the judges ſworn, particularly to maintain the two charters, and all the 
privileges of the clergy, as well as of the nobility, cities, and corporations; but the 
ſecurities already eſtabliſhed -in thoſe points were thought ſufficient. They were 
more peremptory in their demands, that the clergy ſhould be exempted from the at. 
tachment, either of their perſons or goods, and from fines laid upon them by lay. 
judges, without the intervention of their ordinary; that all their privileges ſhould 
be maintained inviolate; that the king's officers ſhould not enter their houſes 
granges, or churches (in which the goods of lay-men were often put for ſecurity, 
and to defraud the crown of its rights) and that the civil judges ſhould not * 
cogniſance either of uſurers whilſt living, or of commutation money, teſtament; 
and matrimonial accompts ; matters claimed as belonging to the eccleſiaſtical juriſ. 
digion. Theſe, with other demands, being put into the form of ſtatutes, were read 
before the king and his council: but the chancellor, treaſurer, and ſeveral of the 
judges proteſted againſt the paſting ; declaring they could not obſerve them, if con- 
trary to the laws and cuſtoms of the realm, which they were ſworn to maintain, 
The king however, after making a proteſt on his part ?, declaring that he would, ag 


' ſoon as conveniently he could, revoke what was thus extorted from him againſt his 


will, allowed the great ſeal to be put to them: and being afterwards publiſhed 
through the kingdom, they ſtill ſtand among the printed ſtatutes, notwithſtanding 
their being ſoon after repealed. In a great council held about the Michaelmas fol- 
lowing, the king, by advice of the lay-nobility and judges, declared them null on 


October 1, and at the ſame time inhibited the archbiſhop from doing any thing in a 


provincial ſynod, which he was to hold, on the 19'* of that month, at London, 
« towards confirming that pretended ſtatute, or to the depreſſion and prejudice of 
«. his royal dignity and , prerogative.” The ſtatute certainly intrenched on the 
rights of the crown, and claſhed with the laws and uſages of the kingdom: and in a 
parliament held two years after 3, it was, after a ſolemn. debate, entirely vacated. 
Nornixò but the king's neceſſities could have brought him to comply at firſt in 
paſting it: but by that complaiſance, he procured a levy of 20,000 ſacks of wool, 
which were to be tranſported before Michaelmas, and a prohibition of other perſons 
ſending over any. wool, till after that time, on pain of forfeiting thrice the value, 
and the loſs of life and member. This, aid did not come time enough to prevent 
the miſchief, which the king's want of money and credit the laſt year occaſioned : 
the emperor Louis, no longer fed with Engli/þ money, was, by the influence of 
French. gold, and the inſtances of his wife Margaret, niece to Philip de Valois, 
gained over to his intereſt, and took away from Edward the. yicariat of the empire, 
which had been granted him till he had conquered the greateſt part of France. 


The pretence for this ſtep; was, the truce, which Edward's allies had forced him 


to make near Tournay, without the emperor's conſent or knowledge; a pretence 
very frivolous, ſince by the treaties. between them, the former was only obliged to 
have his conſent in concluding a final peace with Philip, for which the latter now 
offered his mediation. This was rejected; though the emperor's defection loſt 


Edward all his German allies; . the archbiſhops of , Mayence and Cologne, with other 
Princes and nobles dependant on the empire, entering into the French ſervice, I he 


pope about the ſame time making up matters between the count of | Hainault and 
the biſhop and chapter of Cambray 5, the French garriſon, quitted the place, and 
Nor. Parl. 15 E. III. . 43. "2 010 15 E. II, p. 3. m. 25. l. Kot. Parl. 17 E. III. 3. 23. 
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thereby removed the onely pretence which the princes of the Lower Germany had Evwary 


for a quarrel with the dukes of Brabant and Gueldres, the marquis of Tulters, 
and others; who had hitherto thought themſelves ſafe in their obedience to that au- 
thority, and in attacking France, whilſt ſhe kept poſſeſſion of Cambray, in breach 
of her conventions with the empire. They had now no pretence left for a war 
nor were they to be ſpirited. up to hoſtilities but by dint of money, and by larger 
ſums than would be countervailed by their venal ſervices. They dreaded the power 
of France too much to make any efforts, but what were faint and ineffectual for 
Edward's purpoſe, who had learned by late experience, the little likelihood there 
was of penetrating into that country, by their too cautions and inſincere aſſiſtance, 
and on the fide of their territories, Embarraſſed with theſe difficulties, and ſcarce 
knowing what party to take for attaining his favourite point in view, an unex- 
pected event opened him a way of attacking Philip in the heart of his dominions, 
with leſs expence, and a greater likelihood of ſucceſs, than on the fide of the Low 

tries, | | 
1 II. duke of Bretagne, had by his firſt wife Mary, ſole daughter and 
heir of Guy IV. vicomte of Limoges, three ſons, viz. Jobn III, who ſucceeded him 
in the dutchy, Guy count of Penthievre (who died March 16, 1331, leaving only a 
daughter, named Jane, married to Charles, a younger fon of Guy de Chatillon count 
of Blois, by Margaret ſiſter to Philip de Valois) and Peter, who died young and 
unmarried: by his ſecond wife, Foland de Dreux counteſs of Montfort I Amaury, 
Arthur had (beſides ſeveral daughters) one ſon called Jobn de Montfort, Jobn III, 
having no child, nor hopes of iſſue, had a mind to leave his niece Jane the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Bretagne: and with that view had married her to Charles de Blois; who 
could not fail of being ſupported by the power of France, being Philip's nephew. 
Jobn III. dying this year on April 30, Jobn de Montfort, claiming the dutchy as 
his brother, and nearer related to him than their niece, was received by the people of 
Nantes as their prince; and ſummoned an aſſembly of the eſtates to be held in that 
place for the recognition of his title. In the mean time he went to Limoges, and 
ſeized his late brother's treaſure; which was very conſiderable, and did him after- 
wards great ſervice, Moſt of the nobles of Bretagne had taken an oath to Charles 


de Blots, as the true heir of the dutchy in right of his wife: and none of them at- 


tended at the aſſembly, beſides Henry de Leon, a nobleman of great valour, experience, 
and intereſt in the country, Jobn, difappointed of the advantage which. he ex- 
pected his cauſe would have derived from the acknowledgment of the eſtates of 
Bretagne, made uſe of the money he had ſeized, to levy troops, and raiſe an army, 
for reducing the towns and caftles that adhered to his rival: and either by force or 
addreſs made himſelf maſter of Breſt, Rennes, Hennebon, Vannes, Auray, Guer- 
rande, Carhaix, and other places. Charles de Blois, depending on the court of 
France for putting him in poſſeſſion of the dutchy, had as yet made no oppoſition 
to his meaſures: but John was very ſenſible, that court would ſoon eſpouſe his ri- 
val's cauſe, and that it was neceſſary for him to procure a potent ally to ſupport his 
pretenſions. With this view-he is ſaid to have paſſed over into. England; where 
he found his couſin-german Robert d. Artois zealous in his intereſts; and the king 
was eaſily prevailed on to affure him of powerful ſuccours, being quite fick of Ger- 
man alliances, and glad of an opportunity to invade France with leſs diſadvantage, 
and a greater effect, than he had done before. "Treaties are ſoon made between 
princes, when they find a common intereſt therein : Jobn, after a very ſhort ſtay at 
the court of England, returned to Nantes; and was ſummoned to attend the court 
of peers of France, in order to ſhew his title to the dutchy-peerage of Bretagne. 
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Hs had no great reaſon to expect any favour from that judicature in a gi ute 


42 with Philip's nephew; nor was it prudent, after having taken meaſures to ſecute b 


John de Mont- 
fort taken pri- 


force the poſſeſſion he had already gotten, to truſt himſelf in the power of hi 
enemies: but being naturally intrepid, and perhaps fully perſuaded of the legal 
of his claim, he went to Paris with a train of 400 gentlemen, and arrived by t 0 
day appointed. He ſoon found he had taken a wrong ſtep, Philip telling him 
plainly the next day, when he gave him audience, that he had no right to the dutchy; 
and charging him with entering into alliances with his enemies, and doing 15 
mage to Edward in his late voyage to England: which could not indeed but 
give ſuſpicion, though the hopes of getting the earldom of Richmond, which had 
upon his brother's death, been ſeized into the hands of the crown, might give ita 
plauſible colour. Jobn, denying the charge, inſiſting on his right, and expreſſing 
his readineſs to prove it before competent judges, by whoſe decifion he would abide 
was ordered by Philip not to tir from Paris for a fortnight, within which time bis 
title ſhould be examined. The king of France's premature declaration convinced 
him, that the cauſe would certainly be decided againſt him: and the order for his 
ſtay at Paris gave him reaſon to apprehend, that as ſoon as the deciſion was made 
his perſon would be arreſted, till he had delivered up all the towns and fortreſſes, that 
he poſſeſſed in Bretagne. Flight was the onely means of ſafety that offered: and 
two days after his audience, John having amuſed Philip with a petition for being 
admitted to homage, which was diligently ſollicited by his agents, got out of Paris 
early in the morning, at the opening of the gates, diſguiſed like a tradeſman, with 
four of his attendants; the reſt keeping about his houſe as uſual, and providing for 
his table, whilſt he was ſuppoſed to lye ſick in his chamber. His departure was 
thus concealed ſeveral days; very few of his own retinue knowing of it, till he was 
got back into Bretagne. When it came to Philip's knowledge, he was too much 
enraged to take prudent meaſures, or to temporize a moment : he cauſed the par- 
liament of Paris, on September 7, to adjudge Bretagne to Charles de Blois, very juſtly 
indeed, but upon his ſimple petition, and not in the uſual forms obſerved in litigated 
caſes; and he confiſcated the county of Montfort. By this haſty proceeding, he 
threw John into the arms of the king of England (who making a league with this 
prince, gave him, on the 240 of that month, the county of Richmond, till he re- 
covered that of Montfort) and kindled a war, which laſted twenty-two years, and 
coſt the lives of 150,000 men, beſides an infinite number of perſons of quality of 
different nations, | 
Pr1L1e, eager to put Charles de Blois in poſſeſſion of Bretagne, ſupplied him 

immediately with a mighty army *; which rendezvouſed at Angers, and was com- 
manded by his eldeſt ſon Fohn duke of Normandie; ſeveral princes of the blood, a 
great number of the French nobility, and the vicomte of Rohan, ſerving in the expe- 
dition. Their firſt attempt was on Chantoceaux, which ſtood ſeveral affaults be- 
fore it ſurrendered: and fitting down before Nantes, they took it at the end of 
October, by the treachery of the citizens, and perhaps of Henry de Leon the go- 
vernor, This nobleman, having made a fally to intercept a convoy of proviſions 
going to the French camp, and ſuffered the action, after the deſign was effected, to 
become too general, had retired afterwards in ſuch a hurry and diſorder, that 200 of 
the inhabitants were taken priſoners: and receiving a ſharp reprimand from John 
de Montfort, for a conduct ſo contrary to the rules of war, reſented it as an un- 
pardonable affront, The French, promiſing to ſet the priſoners at liberty without 
ranſome, had the gates of the place opened to them very early in a morning: and 
marching ſtraight to the caſtle, either ſeized John, or forced him to ſurrender on a 
capitulation, and led him to their camp without doing any harm to the city: which 
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Charles de Blois entered in triumph, and received the fealty of Henry de Leon, and 


the inhabitants. The winter put a ſtop to further enterprizes : and John. being car- 
ried to Paris, was there detained ſeveral years in priſon, This blow muſt have 
proved fatal to his party, had it not been for the firmneſs and addreſs of his wife, 
ane of Flanders; a princeſs of great talents and noble ſentiments, admirable in 
council, intrepid in war, vigilant, enterprizing, and active on all occaſions; in a 
word, a true heroine, and one of the moſt extraordinary women mentioned in 
hiſtory. If a place was to be defended, or an army to take the field, ſhe appeared 
armed like an Amazon, and fought at the head of her troops, animating them by 
her example: but her engaging manners, which, without leſſening her dignity, 
ained her the hearts of all the world, did {till more fervice to her huſband's cauſe, 
and enabled her to keep the towns and the mobleſſe of Bretagne in his intereſt, She 
was at Rennes when ſhe heard the news of his diſaſter : and aſſembling the citizens, 
recommended her ſon (an infant about four years old, whom ſhe held in her arms) 
the laſt male heir of the race of their dukes, to their proteCtion, in fo pathetick an 
harangue, that they readily reſolved to venture their lives and fortunes in his ſervice, 
She ſecured the fidelity of the troops by the great largeſſes ſhe diſtributed among 
them: and leaving W. Cadoudal, a gallant Breton, governor of the city, went with 
her ſon to Hennebon, one of the moſt conſiderable ports of Bretagne, to wait for ſuc- 
cours from England. 
Tur king had, in the beginning of October, given orders for a fleet to rendez- 
vous by the middle of the next month at Port/mouth, to tranſport a body of troops 
under Robert d' Artois and Walter de Manny, and the lords Morley, Ferrers, Tibetot, 
and Bardolf, for Fohn de Montfort's aſſiſtance : but the Scotch affairs had before that 
time called him away to the north of England. Whilſt he was employed the laſt 
year in the ſiege of Tournay*, M. lord Douglas had ſurprized the caſtle of Eden- 
burgh : and the truce made at the end of that ſiege, in which the Scots were includ- 
ed, expiring at Midſummer this year, they inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, and gave 
ſuch vigorous and repeated aſſaults to the place, that it was forced to ſurrender, 
before Edward (who did not ſet out for the north till about the end of October) could 
come to its relief, Reſolving to have his revenge, he ſummoned a mighty force of 
40,000 foot and 6000 horſe, to rendezvous on Fanuary 24 at Newcaſtle : and had 
fitted out a fleet to attend his motions, and to ſupply his army with forage, corn, and 
other proviſions, in his march through Scotland. The Scots had, with unparallelled 
conſtancy and bravery, maintained a war in defence of the independency of their 
country, for ſeven years together, though David Brus, to whom they dedicated 
their ſervices, had been abſent all that time; but being now apprehenſive of the dread- 
ful havock which Edward propoſed to make in their country, the lord Robert Stew. 
ard, guardian of the realm, with Douglas and others of the nobility, thought it pro- 


Engliſh fleet, that ſhould have ſupplied the army with neceſſaries, diſpoſed the king 
of England to accept. They defired * a truce for fix months, on condition of ſend- 
ing notice to David in France, that if he did not return home by May, with a 
force able to meet the Engli/h in the field, and defend the realm, they would all 
* ſubmit to Edward's government, and nevet after own David for their king, nor 
© any of his poſterity.” The commiſſioners employed in this treaty, having given 
ſecurity for performance of the condition, returned to Scotland with a ratification 
of the truce : as the king of England did in the beginning of February to Lon don: 
but the truce proved of ſhort duration, David coming over ſoon after, and Sir 
Alexander Ramſay, 3 on March zo, ſurprizing the caſtle of Roxbureh by ſcalado ; a 
ſervice of great importance to his country, but fatal to himſelf, It was rewarded 
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per to divert the impending calamity, by a propoſal, which the diſperfion of the 
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EDwan p with the government not only of the place, but of Tevidale ; which raiſed the jea- 
| I. louſy of V. Douglas to ſuch a degree, that he treacherouſly ſeized Ramſay; and hay. 
| A. D. 1342. ing ſtarved him to death, not only got a pardon for ſo black a crime, but ſucceeded 
him in both his governments. V. Bullock, after many ſervices to his country, was 
killed about the ſame time, and in the ſame manner, by David Barclay: and on 
theſe occaſions feuds grew rife all over the kingdom, producing continual diſtutban. 
ces. David Brus wanting to put an end to theſe diviſions, and Edward being intent 
on the affairs of Bretagne, a treaty for a peace or truce was ſet on foot : and upon the 
king of France's conſenting to the latter, it was made at firſt for two years, and after. 
wards renewed for two years longer. . 
war in . WHETHER the king's ſtay in the north, or the captivity of John de Montfort, and 
tagne. anuncertainty with regard to the ſtate of affairs in Bretagne, after that diſaſter, cauſed 
a delay in the embarkation of the forces deſigned to be ſent thither, nothing ſeems 
to have been done for the relief of that country, till Edward returned to London, 
and Amaury de Chſſon came over, being ſent by the counteſs of Montfort to deſite 
ſuccours. She ſent her ſon, whoſe guardian he had been appointed, with him, in 
order to remain in the court of England as a place of ſafety, and fit for a young 
prince's education ; propoſing at the ſame time a match between him and one of 
the king's daughters, which afterwards took effect, and offering to put Bref 2, with 
other fortreſſes, into Edward's hands, by way of caution for reimburſing the ex- 
pences he ſhould be at in giving her the aſſiſtance ſhe alked. The king, agreeing 
to the propoſal, ordered an 3 hundred ſhips, of 40 tun each, to be at Harwich by 
March 27, ready to tranſport Sir Walter de Manny, with 3000 archers, and the 
number of men of armes, defired by the counteſs, into Bretagne. He gave on 
that day the like orders for the rendezvous of another fleet at Portſmouth, to ca 
a ſtronger reinforcement thither, under the command of . de Bobun earl of North- 
ampton ; whom he appointed his lieutenant, as well in the realm of France as in 
the dutchy of Bretagne, and who was attended by Robert d' Artois, and ma- 
ny Engliſh noblemen ; but by ſome accident or other the fleet did not fail till 
July. In the mean time Charles de Bloisa, accompanied by the dukes of Bourgogne 
and Bourbon, the counts of Alengon, Eu, and Guiſnes, Louis d Eſpagne of the 
houſe of La Cerda, and a vaſt number of nobility, had taken the field with a formi- 
| 9 dable army, compoſed of French, Spaniards, Genoeſe, and Bretons : and having 
4 reduced Rennes, had beſieged the counteſs of Montfort in Hennebon. Jane ſigna- 
lized her valour in the defence of this place; the French being repulſed in all their 
aſſaults; duting one of which, obſerving that their whole army had quitted the 
camp, ſhe ſallied out at the head of 300 horſe, ſet fire to their tents and baggage, 
put their ſervants and ſutlers to the ſword, and cauſed ſuch an alarm, that the 
enemy gave over the aſſault, and getting between her and the town, endeavoured 
to intercept her retreat. Seeing their deſign, ſhe took her party on the inſtant, 
| and retired to Auray : but five days after returned with a body of 500 horſe, and 
| | | coming to a quarter of the French camp at day-break, fought her way through it 
| into the town, where ſhe was received like a conqueror in triumph. The ene- 
my, enraged at being ſo treated by a female warrior, gave a general aſſault to the 
place, which laſted till three in the afternoon : but were repulſed with great 
ſlaughter ; and judging it impracticable to take the town, without the great mili- 
tary engines which they had left at Rennes, it was reſolved, to ſave time, that 
Charles de Blois ſhould march with part of the army to inveſt Auray, whilſt Louis 
4 Eſpagne, with the reſt of the forces, waiged the arrival of the engines, and con- 
tinued the ſiege of Hennebon. Theſe engines beating down the walls, and annoy- 
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ced to extremity ; when the Engliſh fleet, after being ſtopped two months in its paſ- 


ing the defendants exceedingly, by the great ſtones they threw, the place was redu- E b 
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ſage by contrary winds, appeared in the port, and landed Walter de Manny, and A. D. 1342. 


Amaury de Cliſſon, with their forces, Theſe gallant officers, in theic firſt fally, 
deſtroyed all the engines of the beſiegers: and Louis, in deſpair of ſucceſs, raiſing 
the ſiege, marched to join Charles de Blois before Auray. f | 

Tn ſuccours arrived from England were not ſufficient to enable the counteſs of 
Montfort to take the field : ſhe was obliged to ſend thither for a new reinforcement. 
The ſiege of Auray laſted ſix weeks: and not to be idle all that time, Louis d'E- 


ſpagne was detached with part of Charles s numerous army, to take Guingam and 


Guerrande. He ſucceeded in thoſe enterprizes : and putting 6000 of his men, 


chiefly Genoeſe and Spaniards, on board a fleet, landed near Quimperle, burning the 


country before him without reſiſtance, and loading his veſſels with plunder, Man- 


ny and Cliſſon, putting 3000 archers on board their fleet, failed to the port, where 
that of Louis lay at anchor, ſurprized and took all his ſhips, putting the crews to 
the ſword: and then landing their men, attacked the enemy, who were diſperſed 
for the ſakeof pillage ; and putting them to flight deſtroyed in a manner the whole 
body, with the help of the country people, who roſe to revenge their loſſes ; ſcarce 
300 of their number eſcaping with Louis. Charles in the mean time having taken 
Auray, marched to Vannes, and from thence to Carbaix, reducing both theſe 
places : and encouraged by his ſucceſs, ſat down again, but in vain, before Henne- 
bon, The counteſs, uneaſy at the delay of the freſh ſuccours ſhe expected from 
England, went thither to haſten them: and returning with Robert d Artois, met 
the French fleet under the command of Louis d Epagne neat Guernſey. A ſharp 
engagement enſued, and laſted till night ; both parties lying by, reſolved to renew 
it in the morning: but a furious ſtorm ſeparating the two fleets, the Engliſb arrived 
the next day at Hennebon. Jane and Robert, both too warlike to remain inactive, 
when capable of atchieving an enterprize, advanced with their troops to Vannes, 
which they found well provided for defence: they were accordingly repulſed in a 
general aſſault, that laſted a whole day; but returning unexpectedly the ſame night 
to the charge, and amuſing the defendants by two ſham attacks in different quar- 
ters, took it in another aſſault by ſcalado. The place, however, upon the greateſt 
part of the forces marching under the earl of Saliſbury to beſiege Rennes, was ſoon 
after recovered by Charles de Blois: and Robert q Artois, who after doing all that 
was poſſible in its defence, made good his retreat to Hennebon, being carried thence 


to England for the cure of his wounds, died at London in October ; on the fifth 4 


of which month, the king had failed from Sandwiche to Bretagne. 
Uros his landing in that country, Edward gave out, that he entered it, not as 


an enemy to France, but as an ally to the count of Montfort: and four days after- 


wards laid ſiege to Vannes, whic hg aſſaulted in vain, it being defended by a nu- 
merous garriſon under Oliver de Cliſſn, Henry de Leon, Geffrey de Maleſtroit, the 
lords of Tournemine and Loheac, five of the principal noblemen of Bretagne. 
Finding the place not likely to be ſoon reduced, he left part of his troops before it : 
and marched with the reſt towards Rennes, which had been beſieged before his 
arrival; taking Maleftroit and Ploermel in his way, and waſting the country. 
Staying only five days at Rennes, he advanced to Nantes, in hopes, not ſo much 
of taking the place, as of drawing Charles de Blois to an engagement before he 
was reinforced by the ſuccours he expected from France: it was probably with this 
view, and to provoke the bravery of his enemy, by an inſult which-could not but 
affect him, that he drew up his army in order of battle before the town, and ſet fire 
to the ſuburbs. The duke of Normandie was at this time aſſetnbling an army at 
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Angers: and Charles, daring as he naturally was, did not yet think it adviſeable to 
venture an action, till that prince came up to his relief. Edward, leaving the earl 
of Northampton, and the lords Beaumont, Percy, and Roſs, with 600 lances and 
2000 archers, to continue at leaſt the appearance of a ſiege, took Rhedon in his te- 
turn to Vannes; thus keeping at once, in the ſevereſt ſeaſon of the year, the three 
chief cities of Bretagne inveſted with a ſmall army, unequal to ſo many enterprizes, 
unleſs greatly reinforced with freſh troops from England, which he ſent repeated or- 
dersto haſten, Little progreſs was made in two of theſe ſieges, but Vannes was attacked 
with more vigour : and in a ſally made by the garriſon, the Engli/þ having repulſed 
the beſieged, purſued them fo cloſe, that to prevent their entering the town with them, 
the barrier and gates were ſhut, before Oliver de Cliſſon, and Henry de Leon could get 
in, who were thereupon taken priſoners ; as Ralf lord Stafford was by breaking the 
barrier. The duke of Normandie at laſt advanced towards Nantes, at the head 


of -4000 men of armes and 30,000 foot, which were there increaſed to 40,000, 


by the Bretons that joined them : and Edward recalled his troops from thence, not 
thinking it proper to advance ſo far into an enemy's country, and at a diſtance from 
his fleet, which ſupplied his camp with proviſions, to venture a battle with an 
army much ſuperior in number, that could not be forced to accept it, and before 
the arrival of the ſuccours he had ordered from England. When the duke arrived at 
Nantes, it was reſolved to march directly to Vannes, which was much preſſed; 
whereas Rennes was ſo well ſecured, that it was in no danger: and Edward found 
it neceſſary to recall his troops from thence to ſtrengthen his own army, which 
conſiſted only of 2500 men of armes, 4000 foot, and 6000 archers. When the 
duke arrived near Vannes, he found the king of England ſtrongly entrenched: and 
took the ſame party himſelf, reſolving not to attack the Engliſh unleſs they aſſaulted 
the town, which was too dangerous an enterprize in their ſituation. The two ar- 
mies lay thus encamped a great part of the winter, facing one another without com- 
ing to an action, both ſuffering much from the extremity of the weather, and the 
Engliſh moſt in point of proviſions; their communication by ſea being a good deal 
interrupted by Louis d'E/pagne, who hovered about the coaſt with a fleet of thirty 
ſhips and 100 galleys: but Edward, expecting daily to be relieved from this and 
all other difficulties, by the arrival of a fleet and forces from England, would not 
raiſe the fiege, left it ſhould throw a ſlur on his reputation. | 8 1 

In theſe circumſtances, the French dreading the arrival of Engliſh ſuccours, Ed- 
ward being as well uncertain of the time of their arrival, which depended on wind 
and weather, as in pain for his honour, two cardinals arrived at Maleſtroit (Edward 
ngt cating they ſhould come nearer, though) ſent by Clement VI. who had lately 
mounted the papal throne, to mediate a peace between France and England, Their 
inſtances prevailed upon the parties to come, on January 19, to an agreement“; 


by which the affair of a peace was referred, . to a treaty to be held before the pope, 


<« as a private per ſon and A common friend, by the next Midſummer, in hopes of its. 
« being finally ſettled before the Chr:i/tmas following: and in the mean time a truce 
eas concluded till the next Michaelmas, to be continued from thence, whatever 
«© became of the other treaty, for three years longer. Vannes was to be ſequeſtred, 
« till the end of the truce, in the hands of the cardinals, who might then diſpoſe 
« of it as they pleaſed; and were to find ſome method: for abſolving the Fleming 
« (who had lately renewed their alliance with England) from the late pope's. cen- 
« ſures. All other plates were to remain in the hands of the poſſeſſors, and the 
«© priſoners on both ſides to be releaſed, at leaſt on payment of their ranſome, parti- 


« cularly John de Montfort. The allies of both kings were included in this truce, 
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ec prevent any hoſtilities in Guienne, France, and Bretagne.” Philip is ſaid to have 
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been in Bretagne at the time of this agreement, which was ratified immediately A. D. 1343. 


by both parties, and religiouſly obſerved by Edward : but Philip never wanted pre- 
tences to elude the obligation of treaties. / When it was agreed ſome time before; 
that the earl of Sal! Mut y ſhould be exchanged for the: earl of Murray and Henry de 


Leon, or 3000 J. paid in lieu of the latter, and Murray had been ſet at liberty, he 


would not releaſe the firſt *, unleſs he would take an oath not to ſetve againſt him in 
France an impoſition to which the earl was forced to ſubmit; after obtaining his 
prince's licenſe. Jobn de Montfort was to be ſet at liberty a, upon giving ſecurity, 
that he would do nothing againſt the pretenſions of Charles de Blois, as long as the 


truce laſted ; and his nephew John, eldeſt ſon of Bouchard count of Vendome, en- 


for his performance of that condition. A formal decree paſſed indeed in the 
atliament of Paris for his releaſe; but without any effect: he was ſtill detainedin 


priſon (as Philip in his leiter 3 to the pope pretended) not for any publick reaſon; that 


concerned the king of England, but for ſome private and particular cauſes of an- 
other nature. What theſe wete, is not mentioned by any hiſtorian ; but it is gene- 
rally agreed, that Philip inſiſted on the moſt unreaſonable conditions, and would 
not releaſe him, unleſs he would give up "Bro and Hennebon, and renounce all 
claim to the dutchy of Bretagne. 

Tux articles of the truce being donde by this e of ſeveral of theix chief 
nobility, upon the ſouls: of both kings, Edward ſet ' fail for England: and aftet 
being often in danger of ſhipwreck, and toſſed by a ſeries of ſtorms for ſeveral weeks 
together, landed at laſt on Sunday, 4 March 2, at Weymouth. Six days before his 
arrival, a parliament had been ſummoned to meet q on Monday, April 28, at Weſt- 
minſter, to conſider of the late truce, the peace Which was to be treated in the court 
of Rome, the ſtate of the government, and the ſafety of the Engliſb nation: and 
theſe ſubjects were debated, as well by the biſhops; prelates, and barons in the 4vhite 
chamber, as by the knights of ſhires, and the commons (ſo the repreſentatives of 
cities and burroughs were then tetmed) in the painted chamber of the palace. It 
may not be improper to obſerve, that though frequent mention is made in former 
parliament rolls, of the four orders of prelates, barons, knights of ſhires, and Citi- 
zens or burgeſſes, conſulting each apart by themſelves; yet this is the firſt time that 
thoſe rolls make a clear diſtinction of the two houſes, as formed at preſent; and 
ſpeak of the knights of ſhires as ſitting in the ſame chamber with the repteſenta- 
tives of burroughs. 
taken notice of in the rolls; which omitting the circumſtances of what paſſed in the 
intermediate ſeſſions of eich houſe, relate only the tranſactions of parliament- 
days, i. e. ſuch days whereon the king was preſent: and accordingly both houſes 
were on this occaſion ordered to report their advice on May 1, in the ſaid patlia- 
ment, to the king then preſent. This was done by each Teparately i in the whit? 
chamber ; the lords ſpiritual and temporal firſt delivering their opinion, as the 


knights of the ſhires and commons afterwards did theirs, by the mouth of Sir . 


Truſſel; both approving the truce as honourable and advantageous, and recom- 
mending the treaty of peace as a thing deſirable, if to be had upon good terins; 

' otherwiſe they would aſſiſt him and maintain his quarrel to the utmoſt of theit 
power. The king aſking the commons if they had any EF" 

of, or had ſuffered any oppreſſions, whilſt he was either 

deſired by way of redreſs, that a commiſſion might be given to Juſtices, to be cho- 

ſen by both Houſes, and ſworn before the lords and commons ;; to Keep the peace, 


* Ryiner, v 


v. 224, 250, 373. 
365. 


Du Diller, Recueil des Ct \fvgſbiry; . kl 
+ Ib. 357. 


3 Rymer, v. 


17 E. III. p. 1. m. 25. d. Rot. Parl. 17 Z. III. u. 1. 6, 75 85 9, 50 
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This might poſſibly commence a' few. years ſooner, though not 


rievances to complain 
oad or at home; they 
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and to do juſtice in the counties; to require, hear, and determine, of all felonie 
conſpiracies, champerties, breaches of peace; lands amortiſed without licence. 


4. D. 1343. the melting of good coin by goldſmiths, the carrying it out of the land, and bring. 


Breaches of 
the truce in 
Bretagne. 


A. D. 1344 
WW 


ing back bad money by merchants ; the proviſions and uſurpations of the court 
of Rome, and other articles: which was accordingly iſſued. But the people in ge- 
neral ſuffered ſo much from theſe new commiſſioners, though choſen in parliament 
that upon an application to the throne, it was vacated in the next ſeſſion ; ſo dan. 
gerous is it to deviate from ancient uſages on the moſt plaufible occaſion, and to 
adopt new inſtitutions, before they are well conſidered and digeſted, The remedies 
propoſed for amendment of the coin were, the ſtopping of the importation of 
bad money, by ſevere penalties, and a ſtrict ſearch at the ports; the making of new 
ſilver ſterlings, forbidding them to be carried abroad, and no other to be current: and 
the coining of gold florins of the ſame weight, alloy, and value with thoſe of Flay. 
ders *, that they might paſs alike in both countries. This laſt propoſal not being 
practicable without the conſent of the Flemings, the king ſent commiſſioners to 
ſettle the affair with the eſtates of Flanders: he wrote likewiſe to the pope and 
cardinals 3, to put a ſtop to the proviſions and other ufarpations by which they 
were daily oppreſling and impoveriſhing the nation. 155 

SOME breaches of the truce by the partiſans of France in Bretagne, and the delay 
of ſatisfaction for them, cauſed the treaty of peace, in the pope's preſenee 4, not to 
be opened fo foon as was propoſed : and the time of its commencement was pro- 
rogued to Lent, as that of its termination was extended to'Chri/tmas, in the year 
following. It was accordingly carried on to November 29 : but ended then with- 
out any effect; the Engliſb commiſſioners infiſting upon their maſter's right to the 
crown of France to be firſt debated s, and (though Clement laboured earneſtly to 
procure ſome equivalent or conſideration for that claim) Philip declaring his fixed 


| reſolution, not to allow Edward a foot of land in France unleſs held of him, as the 


ſuperiour, by homage and in vaffalage ; nor could all the pope's inſtances prevail 
to have the treaty renewed. Neither of theſe princes indeed were in a proper diſpo- 
fition of mind to make an end of their quarrel: Philip ſeems to have agreed to the 
truce, for no other end than that the Engliſh troops might be withdrawn out of 


Bretagne and as ſoon as that was done, he ſeized as many of Fohn de Montfort's 


partiſans as he could, maintaining that they were not comprehended in the truce, 
put ſome to death, and impriſoned others. He laid the blame indeed upon Charles de 
Blois; and Charles pretended, that becauſe he was not mentioned by name, he 
was not included in the treaty ; ſhuffling excuſes for a breach of faith, which is 
charged upon them by all writers, and juſtified by acts of the greateſt notoriety. 
Nothing could be more fo than the death of Oliver de Cliſſon, who had always ad- 
hered to Charles de Blois, and had done him great ſervices ; particularly in the reco- 
very of Vannes, when Robert d Artois received the wounds that proved mortal: 
he had been taken with Henry de Leon, by the Engliſh, in a ſally, as before related; 
and upon the truce, had been exchanged for the lord Srafford. Whether the king 


of England expected a greater ranſome for Henry, or had conceived an averſion to 


him on account of his treachery to Jolm de Montfort, which every man of honour 
would naturally reſent ; or whether the inftances of Amaury de Cliſſon (ſeveral of 
whoſe ſervices to the Montfort party have been already mentioned) in behalf of his 
brother, prevailed with him to give Over a preference in the exchange; this 


laſt is ſaid by that means to have recovered a liberty, which proved fatal to bis 


0 Rymer, v. 3725 506. the third 20 d. ſterling. See Kot. Pat. 18 E. III. 
This gave occaſion to the coining, in the begin- p. 1. m. 27. Rymer v. 403, 416, 424- 
ning of the next year, of three new pieces of gold, 3 1d. 363, 377, 382, 385. + 1b. 3672 394. 
one weighing two little Fleris of Florence, the value 5 Cledpatra, E, ii. 1. it Bibl. Cotton. 
thereof 65. $4. that of the ſecond 33. 4d. and of © Rymer v. 465, 466, 467+ 


4 life, 
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life, by expoſing him to the king of France's jealouſy. Philip was ſuſpicions, haſty, 
ound; cruel, and obſtinate ; and it is eaſy to trace all the misfortunes of his reign 

up to theſe moral defects, as their ſource: whether there was really any ſuch prefer- 


ence or no in Cliſſon's caſe, it is the only fact alledged for the ground of Philip's. 
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imagination, that he had entered into engagements with a prince, who by his hu- 
manity and generoſity, the greatneſs of his ſentiments, and the nobleneſs of his car- 
riage, gained the affections, the eſteem, and the admiration of every enemy, that 


chanced to become his priſoner. Evils founded purely in imagination are not to be 
cured by reaſon ; the ſlighteſt ſurmiſes paſs with jealous perſons for certainties: and 


Oliver had not been long releaſed befote he was arreſted; and by an order from 
Philip (then at Orleans) without any trial, beheaded at the Halles in Paris, on Satur- 
day, Auguſt 2, 1343, his body hung on a gibbet, his head ſent to Nantes to be ex- 


poſed, and his eſtate confiſcated. | 


Tus action was condemned by all the world; and highly reſented in Bretagne u 
where it ſeems to have given occaſion to the defection of the baron of Loheac, and 


of the people of Vannes; who riſing in armes, 2 drove out the pope d gatriſon, and 


declared for John de Montfort, Philip, looking upon theſe effects of his cruelty as 
ſo many evidences of the truth of his ſuſpicions, and knowing no way of keeping 


people in obedience but terror, proceeded to ſeize Geffrey de Maleſtroit, with his 


ſon Fohn, and eight other noblemen of Bretagne (who had moſt of them diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of Charles de Blors) and cauſed them to be executed 
in the ſame place and manner. The Breton lords who had adheted to John de Mont 


fort, were under the protection of the truce : but this did not hinder the king of 
France from ſeeking all opportunities of getting them into his power; and putting 
them to death, in contempt of the articles, which he was obliged by oath to obſerve. 
No method could be more diſhonourable than that, which (the French writers ſay) 
he took of drawing theſe unhappy perſons to his court, by the publick invitation 
that he gave to all knights of all countries, to come thither and bear a part in the 
turnaments and round table, with which he propoſed to honour the marriage of his 
ſecond ſon Philip, with Blanche, the poſthumous daughter of Charles le Bel; 
which as the contract was paſſed on the 180, 3 ſeems to have been ſolemnized on 


January 19; the very day * on which the king of England opened his famous 


round table at Windſor. Edward had cauſed it to be proclaimed in all parts of Eu- 
rope, with aſſurances of a ſafe- conduct for all knights and gentlemen of what coun- 
try ſoever, who ſhould repair thither; and it was out of an apprehenſion, that it 
might be a means of engaging abundance of the braveſt knights of foreign countries 
in the ſervice of England, and to divert them from going thither, that Philip pro- 
claimed a like round table, to be held at the ſame time at Paris, and doubtleſs, with 


the like aſſurances of a ſafe-· conduct; though he was pleaſed to violate them in the 


caſe of the Breton nobl eme. | 


EpwARD was highly incenſed at theſe executions (which Philip had ordered, in 


ſpite of the remonſtrances of his nobility, and againſt the advice of his council 5 in 
the parlement of Paris) and at other murders treacherouſly committed on his 
Breton allies in their own country: he complained of them to his parliament, that 
met on Monday, June 7, at Weſtminſter ; laying before them at the ſame time the 
articles of the truce, that it might appear how ſhamefully the ninth of them had 


Proceedingsin 
Parliament. 


been violated, It was not the onely inſtance wherein Philip had broke the truce; a 


numerous body of French troops having been ſent into Guienne, where they took 
caſtles, ſeized towns, and turned the inhabitants out of their lands and poſſeſſions: 
ie Scots too had declared they would break it, whenever France deſired them, and 


Iiſt. Geneal. de Ia France, vi. 203. D Argentrẽ Hi. de Bretagne. * Rymer v. | 468, Hi 7 
Geneal, de France, i. 97, 104. 5; Rymer v. 400. Kot. Parl. 18 E. III. A 8. 10. 33. 
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hoſtilities, as well az 
from the ſollicitations uſed by Philip to draw-off Edward's allies; and to gain others 


7. D. 1344. to himſelf, that, notwithſtanding the treaty then negociating before the pope, he 


War in Gui- 


was ſtill bent upon a war; for which, though the earls of Derby and Arundel had 
been ſent * with ſome forces into Guienne, to defend the country, it was neceſſary to 
make further preparations. Both houſes agreed in adviſing the king, not to be 
amuſed with feigned truces, but to put an end to the war, either by a final peace 


or by a battle; and to provide for an expedition, and when he was ready, not to be 


diverted from it by any papal threats, mandates, or intreaties. This advice Was 
followed by the grants of a friennial tenth by the clergy, of two fifteenths by the 
counties, and of two tenths by the burronghs ; which were appropriated, in the parts 
ſouth of Trent, to the ſervice of a French war; and in thoſe north of that river, to the 
defence of the Scotch marches. The ſecond 7enth and fifteenth were not to be levied 
unleſs the king went abroad on the expedition, in which all the lords engaged to 
attend him with their ſervices; and all the aids, as well of the commons as of the pre. 
lates and clergy were given, upon certain conditions expreſſed in the printed ſta. 
tutes of this year. The petitions; of the latter had extended ſo far, as to aſk an 
exemption of biſhops from the cognizance of ſecular judges in criminal cauſes, as 
triable only by the pope, and of the clergy in ſuits of parties: but theſe were dif. 
agreeable to the commons, who petitioned againſt every thing that affected them- 
ſelves in the others demands; and preſſing for the execution of the ſtatuteof 35 Ed. 
ward I. againſt papal proviſions, recommended like wiſe ſome other tigorous me- 
thods to prevent the importation of bulles, reſervations, and the like inſtruments, 
made uſe of by the court of Rome, to draw money out of the kingdom. 

Tur king, encouraged by theſe ſupplies, made preparations for a war, though 
he did not propoſe to begin it immediately; as well becauſe he thought it proper to 
wait till they were raiſed, having felt by unhappy experience the miſchiefs of antici- 
pating and configning them as a ſecurity for money taken up at exceſſive uſury, asbe- 
cauſe the treaty of peace carrying on at Avignon, would not expire till the Chriſmas 
following. He took care however to raiſe a further ſupply, by ſummoning all gentle- 
men, having landed eſtates of 40 l. a year 3, to receive knighthood by Auguſt 10; 
and ordered ſome of his chief military tenants in Ireland, to bring with them, by 
September 15, 200 men of armes, and 500 light horſe, to Portfmouth, there to enter 
intb his pay, and go upon a foreign expedition, Nicolino de Freſcht wasemployed to 
hire ſome Genoeſe galleys z orders were diſpatched to have the caſtles in Bretagne, 
belonging to the counteſs of Montfort, well fortified : and Sir Thomas Dagworth, a 
brave and experienced commander, was ſent over with 100 men of armes and 200 
archers, to aſſiſt her party. The young earl of Saliſbury was appointed; with 600 


men of armes, and 2000 archers,” to ſerve under Edward Baliol king of Scotland; 


who had the charge of defending the northern marches againſt the Scots incurſions 4: 


the forces ſent to Gaſcogne, with theearls of Derby, Arundel, Oxford, and Pembroke, 


the lords Stafford and Manny, conſiſted of 500 knights and gentlemen, and 2000 


archers, beſides infantry; Theſe laſt, landing at Bayonne! on June 6, marchied from 
thence to Bourdeaux : and entered immediately upon action, to recover ſuch places 
as the French had ſeized in that country. Bernard, count of L'Ie Four dain, was 
the king of France's lieutenant in thoſe parts: and having called the counts of Co- 
minges, Perigort, and Yalentinois, the vicomtes of Carmain, and Villemur, with 
ſome other Gaſcon lords in the French ſervice, took poſt at Bergerac, on the Dor- 
dogne, as the fitteſt place to cover Perigort, The earl of Derby advancing thither, 
found the enemy ſtrongly entrenched in the ſuburbs, which were ſurrounded by a 
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ood ditch, filled with the water of the river that ſeparated them from the.town : EDA 
and could not eaſily have forced theit entrenchments, if in confidence of their num- * 
bers the French had not made a ſally, and being routed, afforded the Engliſh an 4. D. 1344. 
opportunity of breaking with them into the ſuburbs, Thetown, having no fortifica- 
tion towards the river but a palliſade, and barges being brought from, Bourdeauꝶ to 
attack it, on that ſide where it was leaſt defenſible, the count de LIſie ſtood only 
one aſſault, in which the Eng/z/ made a lodgment on the breach; and then march- 
ing off in the night with his troops to Ja Reole, diſperſed them into ſeveral garri- 
' ſons; thus expoſing them all to be taken one after another with very little trouble. 
The earlof Derby having ſettled matters at Bergerac, marched to Ja Linde; which 
he. took, with Beaumont, Meontagret, and ſeveral other fortreſſes: and paſſing on 
to. Pelagrue, made an agreement for a ceſſation of hoſtilities in Perigort, with 
ſome noblemen of that country; whom he had taken at Bergerac, and now ex- 
changed for the earl of Oxford, and three Eng/i/h knights, that had been ſurprized 
by a party of 200 lances of the garriſon of Perigueux,, The earl afterwards, having 
made himſelf maſtet of Auberoche. and Libourne, returned to Baurdeaux ; not 
caring to diſtribute more of his men into garriſons, leſt he ſhould, weaken his army 
too much to keep the field, and deſigning to paſs, into England, for more forces, to 
enable him to act with greater vigour the next campaign. | 
Tux count de L' 1ſte, upon advice that the earl did not propoſe to take the field 
again, imagined that he might eaſily recover Auberoche, before it could be relieved: 
and appointing a rendezvous for the nobility. of the country to join him with their 
followers, came on a ſudden with a body of 10 or 12, ooo men before the place, 
which he battered furiouſly for fix days, with ſome large engines that he had ſent 
for from Toulouſe, The earl of Derby, heating of the great diſtreſs of the Engliſb gar- 
riſon, ſent for the earl of Pembroke, who was then at Bergerac with 300 men of armes 
and 4000 archers, to meet him at Libourne: and marching out of Bourdeauxby night, | 
with zoo lances and 600 archers, got.thither unperceived before morning. After wait- * 
ing there all the next day in vain for the earl of Pembroke, he quitted Libourne in the 
evening, when it was dark; and came early the next morning (being Monday, Au- 
guſt g) within two leagues of Auberoche; keeping cloſe in a wood, and in ſome 
hopes of being reinforced, till the afternoon. At laſt, when all thoughts of Pem- 
broke's arrival were given over, Sir Walter de Manny propoſing to march under eo- 
vert of the wood, till they came to the part of it adjoining to the French camp, and 
then to attack the enemy at ſupper time, the reſolution was readily taken, and bravely 
executed. The attack was ſo ſudden, that the counts of L' 1/e, Perigort, and Va- 
lentinois, were taken in their tents, with many other noblemen ; the French being 
ſurprized made little reſiſtance : and whilſt the men of armes were beating them 
| down in the camp, where all was in confuſion, the archers ſcouring the field, diſ- 
perſed with their arrows all that attempted to rally and get together in a body. There 
{till remained on the other fide of the place, one half of the French army, under the 
command of the count of Cominges, the vicomtes of Carmain and Villemur, and 
other noble chieftains ; who had on the firſt alarm drawn out their troops into the 
held, and now advanced in good order to charge the Engliſh. Theſe, though not a 
fourth part of their number, yet not caring to leave their victory incompleat, drew 
up in order of battle, the archers on the wings: and bearing down furiouſly on the 
French, a bloody combat enſued, maintained on both ſides with great obſtinacy, 
and remarkable acts of valour. The fate of the action was for a good while uncer- 
tain ; till the garriſan of the place, hearing the noiſe of an engagement, and the 
trumpets ſounding a charge on both ſides, and deſcrying from a tower, though it 
was near dark, ſome Engliſh banners, ſallied out to aſſiſt their friends; and falling 
upon the back of the French, ſoon put them into a diſorder, from which there was 
| 3 no 
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Epward no recovering in a night favourable to their eſcape. The loſs of the enemy in theſe 


Nl two actions was computed at 7000 flain, and 1200 taken priſoners 


A. D. 1345. 
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was ; ; and am 
theſe were nine counts and viſcounts, 200 other noblemen and knights of Gili 


tion, beſides gentlemen of a leſſer figure. The earl of Pembroke came up next 
morning with his forces, not a little diſſatisfied that he had no ſhare in the vidtorv. 
but the chief force of the enemy in thoſe parts being now broken, he had nothino 
to do but to accompany the earl of Derby to Bourdeaux ; from whence, purſuin 
his firſt ſcheme, he ſailed for England, after putting his troops into winter quarters 
Tur earl of Derby returned in June to Guienne *, with a freſh ſupply of forces: 
and in a few days after his arrival, marched from Bourdeaux, with 1000 men of 
armes, 2000 archers on horſeback, and a good body of foot, to recover the reſt of 
the places which had been uſurped by Philip and his predeceſſor a. The caſtle of 
St. Bajil, or Bauzel, ſubmitted at his approach; that of Roch-meillan was taken 
by ſtorm ; Mon/ſegur was after a fortnight's fiege yielded up by the inhabitants, 
againſt the will of the governor : and the important fortreſs of Aiguillon, ſituated at 
the confluence of the Lot and the Garonne, was ſurrendered, through the cowardice 
of the governor, on the firſt ſummons. From thence taking Caſtel Sagrat in his 
way, he advanced to Ja Reole, a place on the Garonne, nine leagues above Bour- 
deaux; and after a ſiege of eleven weeks, took both the town and the caſtle. 
Montpeſat, Mauron, Villefranche d Agenois, Miremont, Tonneins, and Damaſan 
were eaſily reduced; Engouleſme, capitulating for a month's time to receive fie 
cours, was yielded at the end of the term : Blaye was the onely place belieged by 
the earl of Derby in vain ; being defended by two gallant knights, V. Rochechouart, 
and Guichard D' Angle, afterwards knight of the garter. The earl lay a month 
before Blaye, and ſeeing no likelikood of taking it fo late in the year, returned to 
Bourdeaux, and ſent his forces into winter quarters. | t 
Tuis war in Guienne was made only for the recovery of places, that had been 
unjuſtly ſeized by the kings of France; and that ſeizure warranted hoſtilities, which 
otherwiſe, according to the notions of honour and the rules of war, which prevailed 
in thoſe days, could not lawfully have commenced, till after a formal defiance of an 
enemy. The king of England declined taking this ſtep, till all the conferences for 
a peace were over: and he had3, at the end of January this year, excuſed himſelf 
to the pope, from renewing them, as being reſolved not to treat without the conſent 
of his allies. It happened in the next month, that Jobn de Montfort, who had ſuf- 
fered an harſh impriſonment, very prejudicial to his health, for near four years paſt 
in the Louvre *, made his eſcape thence, by the dextrous management of ſome beg- 
gars: and getting out of Paris in the ſame diſguiſe, or in that of a merchant, 
made his way without being diſcovered into Bretagne. A view of forcing him to 
renounce all pretenſions to this dutchy, had occaſioned the ſevere treatment he found 
in priſon ; which ſat the more uneaſy upon him, becauſe he imputed all the loſſes 
his party had ſuſtained in that country to the want of his being at their head : and 
now propoſing to retrieve them, he applied to foreign princes for ſuch an aſſiſtance 
as might ſerve to protect his friends, and animate his well-wiſhers (who were awed 
by the power of France) to declare themſelves in his favour. England was the 


likelieſt place to anſwer his purpoſe : and either his own impatience, or ſome en- 


couragement from his wife, Who reſided there, carrying him to that court about 
Eafter 5, he ſucceeded fo well in his negociation, that in three weeks time the king, 
reſolving to declare war againſt France, conſtituted the earl of Northampton his 
lieutenant in that realm, as well as in Bretagne, empowered him to defy Philip de 
. * Froiſfart. Aveſbury. See Rymer, v. 312- 
Hit. Geneal. de la France, i. 452. D Argenirb. A 5 Rymer,, v. 418. 1 
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Valois as a perjured breaker of the truce, as an uſurper of his rights in that crown, 
and his mortal enemy, John hereupon did homage at Lambeth, on Friday in 
Whitſun week, May 20, to Edward, for the dutchy of Bretagne : and in his return 
thither, in the beginning of June, was accompanied by the earls of Northampton 
and Oxford, with ſome other Engliſh noblemen, and a good body of forces. Theſe 
ſuccours enabled him to take Dinan, and encouraged him to attempt the recovery 
of Quimper-corentin, which Charles de Blois had lately taken, and put 1400 of 
the inhabitants to the ſword : but being obliged to raiſe the ſiege on Charles's ap- 
proach, he retired to Hennebon, where he died, on September 166, of a fever. 
The earl of Northampton ſoon after routed Charles de Blois, in a pitched battle 
near Morlaix, and took Roche-derien by ſtorm : but winter coming on, he left Sir 
Thomas Dagworth to take care of the affairs of Bretagne, and returned to England. 
DEFIANCES were notified to the perſon defied, generally by letters, ſometimes by 
envoys and privileged perſons; and if Henry de Leon paid his ranſome about this 
time, he might perhaps be charged by Edward to notify his defiance to Philip; 
though Froiſſart is evidently miſtaken in his relation of its being done two years 
before, upon the death of Oliver Cliſſon. The power above-mentioned given to 
the carl of Northampton', on April 24, this year, for defying Philip, is an irrefraga- 
ble proof that it had not been done before: but Edward, having now taken that 
ſtep, gave notice of it to the pope, and publiſhed his reaſons to the world in a mani- 
feſto. The news of this defiance brought over to England, Godfrey de Harcourt, 
lord of St. Sauveur le Vicomte in Normandie, and younger brother to Jobn count of 
Harcourt : he was a nobleman of an enterprizing genius, great parts, judgment, 
valour, and experience in war; and had been highly eſteemed in the court of 
France, till the following accident made him quit it in diſcontent, He courted a 
young lady in his neighbourhood, Jane ſole daughter and heir to Roger Bacon lord of 
Molay *: but his marriage was interrupted by Robert Bertrand baron of Briquebec, 
mareſchal-of France, who got her for his younger ſon William Bertrand, then 
about ſeventeen years old, by the conſent and authority of Philip de Valois. This 
occaſioned a quarrel between Godfrey and the mareſchal 3; they drew their ſwords in 
the king's preſence: and being cited before the parliament of Paris, the former 
refuſed to appear, ſo that after four defaults, Philip, on Fuly 19, 1343, gave ſentence 
againſt him, baniſhing him the realm, and confiſcating his eſtate. Philip, implaca- 
ble in his reſentment, and violent in his ſuſpicions, vented his fury on ſome of God- 
frey's friends and relations; theſe were William Bacon, Richard de Percy, and the 
lord of Roc he- teſſon; who coming to the turnament at Paris in the January follow- 


ing, were arreſted and accuſed of high treaſon ; perhaps for correſponding with 


Godfrey. They had always diſtinguiſhed themſelves in Philip's ſervice, and in the 
cauſe of Charles de Blois: yet without any apparent cauſe, they were put to the like 
ignominious death, as Oliver de Cliſſon, and their heads expoſed on poles over the 
gates of Carentan, for a terror to their countrymen. Godfrey would probably have 
been treated 1n the ſame manner, if he had not retired into Brabant; where, being 
related to the duke, he found a mediator, who tried in vain, to make his peace with 
the court of France, and gave him protection till the defiance ſent to Philip de Va- 
lots, and the hopes of revenge on his perſecutor, put him upon going in June to 
England; where he did homage for his lands in France to Edward, and ſupplied 
the place of Robert d' Artois in his councils, e 
THe king, before he engaged in an expedition, thought fit to ſummon his allies, 
| Who had taken his money, to perform their engagements, or in failure thereof to 
renounce their alliance; The chief of theſe was Fohn duke of Brabant +; who had a 


' Rymer, v. 453. 459. Hiſt. Geneal. de France, v. 130. vi. 60 1. * Froiſſart. 4 Rymer, v. 
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affinity, by a match between the prince of Wales and Fane the duke's eldeſt daughter 
who at laſt inherited her father's territories : but whether the pope's refuſal to grant a 


diſpenſation for their being related in the third degree of conſanguinity (though ſolli- 
cited for ſeveral years together to grant it) or elſe French money had any influence on 


Jobm s conduct, it doth not appear that either he, or any other of the king's German 


penſioners, gave him any aſſiſtance. Had the head of the empire been hearty in his in. 
tereſts, he might perhaps have had enough of ſuch allies for his money: but though 
the king treated with the emperor Lows of Bavaria, and his fon Louis marquis of 
Brandenburg, the league he propoſed did not take effect. He ſeems to have had more 
dependance on the Flemings, and the hopes, that Jacob Van Arteveld gave him, of pre- 
vailing with them to diſinherit their natural lord, and to accept of his eldeſt ſon (who 
had, during the late ſeſſion of parliament, been created prince of Walet) for their im- 
mediate ſuperiour, upon his erecting the county of Flanders into a dutchy. It was for 
the execution of this ſcheme, that the king, leaving his ſon Lionel guardian of Eng- 
lande, ſailed, on Sunday, July 3, from Sandwich, with the prince of Wales, a great train 
of noblemen, a large fleet, and a good bedy of forces: and coming into the harbour 
of Sluys, was there viſited by the deputies of the chief towns of Flanders. To theſe, 
after a magnificent entertainment, Arteveld propoſed 3, that © they would oblige their 
« count Lauis to renounce his alliance with Philip de Valois, or in failure thereof, that 
« they would diſcard him, and acknowledge the prince of Wales for their lord, whoſe 
« father would be their protector in this proceeding, erect Flanders into a dukedom 

te and make them flouriſh in trade above all other nations in Europe. The deputies 
did not care to depoſe their natural prince and his ſon: but, to get off as well as they 
could, deſired time to conſult their conſtituents, promiſing within a month to return 
with an anſwer. Arteveld was ſtill confident of carrying his point: and it was with 
ſome difficulty, that Edward (who doubted the worſt, and had obſerved in the looks 
of the deputies ſome averſion to the propoſal) could perſuade him to accept a guard 


of 500 Welſhmen, under the command of Sir Jobn de Mautravers. The deputies of 


Gand making a report of what had paſſed, not in the moſt favourable light, the people 
of Gand, who did not like the diſinheriting of the antient race of their lords, were ge- 
nerally incenſed againſt Arteveld: and Gerard Denis, dean of the weavers, with ſome 
others, who either envied him for his power, or were of count Louts's party, ſeized 
the opportunity for ſpreading reports, as if · Arteveld had received all the revenues of 
« Flanders for ſeven years, without any accompt, and had miſapplied them to his own 
<« uſes; and that he had already remitted vaſt ſums of money into England, and intend- 
« ed to retire thither, when he had beggared his country.” Theſe calumnies found 
credit: and when Arteveld, after perſuading Bruges and Jpres to come into his mea- 
ſures, returned from thence, on Sunday, Fuly 17 (full of confidence that he ſhould 
ſucceed) with only half his guard to Gand, he could not but obſerve, as he paſſed 
through the ſtreets, a ſtrange alteration in the looks and behaviour of the inhabitants. 
He had ſcarce got into his houſe, when it was ſurrounded by a prodigious mob of the 
loweſt kind of people; who broke into it, with the laughter of ſeventy of the Welſi, 
and murdered him, with ſome of his relations; ſo uncertain is the favour, and ſo 
bloody the rage, of the populace. All the great towns of Flanders ſent deputies to the 
king of England, excuſing themſelves from being in anywiſe acceſſary to Arteveld's 


death; and had all an audience, except thoſe of Gand, whom he would not admit to 


his preſence, till the fury of his reſentment was abated; but there being no remedy in the 
caſe, he conſented to renew his alliance with them +, before he departed. He pro- 
poſed to make another expedition, probably into Bretagne, before he returned into Eng- 
3 Froiſſart. 
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1and, on Fuly 26, at Sandwich. | 


Tx 1s Flemiſþ alliance proved of little account to Edward, by reaſon of the untimely T | 


| death of two of the moſt conſiderable of his allies; theſe were William II. count 
of Hainault, Holland, Zeland, and Friſeland, and William marquis of Juliers, 
earl of Cambridge. The former was one of the moſt warlike princes of the age: and 
marching with an army againſt the Friſons, who had rebelled, he was unfortunately 
killed ., on September 2 5, in an action hear S/averen; leaving no iflue, and being ſuc- 
ceeded in his dominions by his eldeſt ſiſter Margaret, wife of the emperor Louis. 
Philippa, queen of England, had the ſhare of lands*, which by cuſtom fell to a younger 
liter : but the loſs of her brother, and of her uncle William marquis of Juliers, who 
died ſoon after, and the defeCtion of "Fobri of Hainault lord of Beaumont to the French, 
which immediately followed thoſe events, were ſuch a diſcouragement to the reſt of 
the king's allies in thoſe parts, and altered ſo much the ſtate of atfairs, as to put an 
end to all thoughts of invading France on the fide of Flanders. Neither theſe diſ- 
aſters, nor the pope's ſollicitations for peace 3; made any impreſſions on Edward; he 
{till perſiſted in his reſolution of invading France early in the ſpring; and employed 
the winter in making preparations of men and money for his expedition, He had at 
firſt appointed the rendezvous of his forces (among which were 6706 Welſb) + at 
Portſmouth on Midlent Sunday: but his fleet being, in the beginning of March, diſ- 
perſed by a ſtorm, it was deferred till the middle of May; and then he was hindered 
by contrary winds from purſuing his firſt deſign; which is generally ſuppoſed to have 
been an expedition to Guienne. It is the more reaſonable to think ſo, as well becauſe 
Jobn duke of Normandy had fallen into that province with an army of 100,000 men, 
as becauſe the king waited all the month of June, and to the 10 of Fuly 5, at Port- 
cefire, and in the e of Wight, before he ſailed from St. Helens, with a wind that al- 
lowed him to land two days after at La Hogue S. Vaaſt in Normandy. 
GoDFREY DE HARCOURT 1s faid to have been the perſon that adviſed him to 
make a deſcent in that country; repreſenting to him, that it was deſtitute of the 
« gentry, who were its natural defence, but had been ordered to the ſiege of Aiguil- 
n; that the towns were unfortified, and the common people unwarlike, as well as 
« wealthy; and that Philip had rendered himſelf odious to the Normans by his cruelty 
« to ſome of their nobility, and to his ſubjects in genetal, by raifing the coin, and 
« obliging all perſons whatever to take their ſalt from his magazines , at the exorbi- 
tant rates he was pleaſed to fix; an heavy impoſt on a commodity abſolutely neceſ- 
fary for people of all conditions, which gave Edward occaſion to call him in raillery, 
the author of the Salic lau. The king was attended in this expedition by the prince 
of Wales (whom he knighted, with ſome young noblemen, upon his landing) and the 
flower of all the Engliſb nobility, 4000 men of armes, and 10,900 archers, beſides 
18,000 foot, chiefly Wel/b and Tiſb. His troops had been ſo long on ſhipboard, that 
he allowed them fix days reſt 7: and ſending back the greateſt part of his fleet (which 
amounted to 1000 veſſels of all ſorts) employed the earl of Huntingdon, with the reſt, 
to deſtroy the ſhips, which the king of France had prepared for an intended invaſion of 
England. Eleven ſhips of war had been burnt at La Hogue: and the earl burnt as 
many at Barfleur, then a famous port ; but being now deſerted by the inhabitants, and 


laid in aſhes, the harbour became neglected, the baſon was choaked up with ſand, and 


hath been ſince in manner uſeleſs. He did the ſame at Cherbourg, and other harbours 
or roads on the coaſt; being aſſiſted in theſe enterprizes by detachments from the 
army; which ravaged and deſtroyed ſeveral towns in the neighbourhood : and then 


Ubbo Emmins, lib. xiv. 2 Rymer, v. 480. 510. Jb. 484. 490, 491. 517. + 1b. 493. 508. 
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Epwanrv feturning to La Hogue, ſailed along the coaſt ; deſtroying about fixty-one French ſhi 
which he found in different ports, and at the ſame time attending the motions of the 
A. D. 1346. land forces. The king decamped from thence on Tueſday, Fuly 18, and dividing his 
army into three bodies, marched at the head of the middlemoſt to Valognes, and from 
thence next day to Pont-Douve, within a league of Carentan; which laſt place 
her gates the next morning. During this march, the earl of Warwick, with the co a 
under his command, kept along the ſea- coaſt, plundering and waſting the country as 
he paſſed; whilſt Godfrey de Harcourt, at the head of another, ravaged all on the fide 
of S. Sauveur le Vicomte, which was his own inheritance; the Engliſh finding ey 
where plenty of proviſions, and making a prodigious booty, Theſe two corps 
though they ſpread wide in the day time, to pillage a larger tract of the country, in 
which there was no face of an army to oppoſe them, marched always in as good or. 
der, as if they were to be immediately attacked by an enemy: and took care early 
every evening to rejoin, or at leaſt to encamp near the main body. In this manner 
the king advanced to Sr. Lo, which made at firſt a ſhew of reſiſtance; but was eaſily 
taken: and continuing his march in the ſame manner, came, on Wedneſday the 26" of 
the month, in the afternoon, before Caen, the capital of the Lower Normandie. The 
count of Eu and Guiſnes, conſtable of France, and the count of Tancarville cham. 
berlain of Normandie, had been ſent by the king of France, with a body of 5 or 600 
gens d armes, to provide for the defence of the place; and William Bertrand, biſhop of 
Bayeux, had thrown himſelf into it, with a good number of gentlemen of the neiph- 
bourhood.. The inhabitants too appeared very eager to defend their town, and 
ſumed ſo much on their courage as to make a ſally againſt the Engliſb, when they ad- 
vanced early the next morning to attack the place: but were ſo warmly received by the 
Engliſh archers, that they ſoon fled, quitting the ſuburbs, and making ſuch haſte to get 
into the town, that they never thought of making a ſtand at the bridge over the Orne. 
The conſtable had propoſed to defend the bridge, and had lined the river with his 
regular forces: but in the confuſion occafioned by the flight of the townſmen, the 
bridge, barriers, and defences, were ſoon forced; the conflable and chamberlain, with 
100 knights, and about 140 gentlemen, were taken priſoners ; and the reſt of their 
troops cut in pieces, with no more loſs, on the fide of the Engliſb, than of one eſquite. 
The town was ſacked, and afforded immenſe riches to the Exgliſb, who put their 
booty on board the fleet, ſtill conſiſting of 200 fail, and lying then at Eſtreban at the 
mouth of the Orne, all the priſoners of quality, with 300 of the wealthieſt citizens of 
Caen, able to pay large ranſomes, were ſent likewiſe on board; and the fleet returned to 
England, richly laden with the ſpoils of Normandie. 
Pa1L1P DE VALo1s, upon the firſt news of the king of England's deſcent in that 
province, had ſent for John king of Bohemia, with his ſon Charles king of the Romans, 
the king of Majorca, the duke of Lorraine, the count of Flanders, and his other allies, 
to come with their forces to his aſſiſtance. He ſummoned all the military power of 
France, as well the noblefſe, as the militia of the commons, not engaged in the ſiege of 
Aiguillon, to attend at a general rendezvous near Paris: and marched himſelf with 
what troops he had in readineſs to Rowen ; where he broke. down the bridge over the 
Seine, as he had all others in his way thither from Pozfy. Edward directed his march 
to Rowen, hoping in the general conſternation of the country upon the taking of Caen, 
- which had been followed by the ſubmiſſion of Bayeux and other towns, to make him- 
ſelf maſter likewiſe of that place: nor could all the inſtances of the two cardinal 
legates, who met him at Liſeux to propoſe a truce, ſtop his march a moment, or di- 
vert him from purſuing his deſign; which however when he came near Rouen, he 
found to be impracticable. There was no getting over the river, whilſt Pbilip lay on 
the other ſide with an army to oppoſe his paſſage : Edward, to tempt his adverſary to 
croſs it, and venture an engagement, continued his ravages from the banks 1 the 
| - | eine 
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Seine twenty miles wide, taking Lonviers, Vernon, Mante, Meulant, with other towns, Epwary 
and burning villages in fight of the enemy, till he came, on Monday, Auguſt 14, to III. 


Priſy. He ſtaid there three days to repait the bridge which had deen broken down, A. D. oY 
and to lay ſome others acroſs the river: and the earl of Northampton having routed he 
"militia of the commons of the coutitry, which had been poſted to guard the oppoſite 
bank, he paſſed it with all his army, and made himſelf maſter of Pontoiſe. Philip 
had in the mean time repaired to Paris, the inhabitants whereof, ſeeing S. Cloud, 
Bourg-la-Retne, and the adjacent country in flames, and parties of the Engliſb ad- 
vanced within two leagues of the city; were in a terrible conſternation, and ready to 
open their gates: and having done his beſt to re- aſſure them, put himſelf at the head 
of” his own forces, and thoſe of his allies, which had rendezvouſed at 8. Denis. Pind- 
ing his army exceeding numerous, he ſent a challenge to the king of England i, offer- 
ing to give him battle on the Thurſday, Saturday, Sunday, or Monday following, either 
on the plain of Yaugrrard, or between Franconville and Pontoiſe : but his letter on this 
ſybje, though dated on Monday, was not delivered till the Thurſday following, one 
of the days propoſed for the battle.” Edward was then advanced to Auneville in the 
Beauvoifis; and not caring to alter his meaſures at the motion of an enemy, who be- 
ing maſter of all the towns and paſſages of the Seine, might have fought him at any 
time he pleaſed 3 his march, ſent him word, that * he ſhould do what he thought 
« proper in France for his own advantage, for the annoyance of his enemies, and the 
« 'chaſtiſement of rebels; and that Philip ſhould always find him ready for an engage- 
« ment, 1 10 he would r not allow =y Wy way place to be OS him 0 an 
« adverſary.” = 
EDpwARD continuing To 1 aſſed wo the walls of Rwe 3 at- 

tacking the town, though ſome of his forces burnt the ſuburbs: and advanced to 
Poix, routing in his way the militia of Amiens, and a party of the king of Bohemia's 

gens d armes. When he came to Ayrarnes, he found himſelf in danger to be diſ- 
treſſed for want of proviſions, by being incloſed between the French army 6%, 15 
amounted to 100,000 men) the Somme, and the fea; his fleet being now ſailed to 

land without orders to return. Pitquigny and Pont de Remy were too well fortified hs 
be taken by force; all the other bridges over the river, except thoſe at Abbeville, were 
broken down, and all paſſages were ſo well guarded, chat he had ſmall hopes of paſſing 
the Somme, till he came to Oyſemont. There calling before him all the French of the 
neighbouring country who had been taken priſoners, and offering liberty, with 100 nobles, 
to any one that would ſhew him a ford, where he could paſs, the river, one Gebin 
Agarre undertook to bring him to a place, where the bottom was ſound, and the water 
would not reach above the knees, when the tide was out. The king, upon this aſ- 
ſurance, decàmped from Oyſemont ſoon after midnight, and came by ſun- riſing to the 
ford of Blanchetaque; which being fo inconſtant, that it was one day eaſy, and the next 
very difficult, to be paſſed, he cauſed to be ſounded ; and finding it practicable, as foon 

as the tide, then flowing, was at an ebb, he-reſolyed to paſs there, when joined by the 
reſt of his forces. © Whilſt e waited their coming up, Godemar du Fay (who having 
been ſent by Philip with 195000 men to guard the river, lay poſted at Noyelle) had ad- 
vice of his march and defien + and being reinforced by the militia of the pats 1 
vanced to Blanchetaque, to oppoſe his paſſage. It was abſolutely neceffary to'pats 
river, and Edward, at the head of his army drawn up in good order, was the firſt 2 
entered the ford, bidding his men to follow hin which they did with great alacrity : | 
nor did the enemy appear leſs refolute i in db ſpating his paſſage ; though their judgtnent 
was not anfwerable to their "courage. The French cavalry were f0 0 caget for action, EN: 
that, inſtead of keeping on the bank tanged in good order, they 'rufhed into the mid- 

die of che river, and began the combat with the Engliſhir in a place where the difad- 
_  F Hemingford, e E. HI. p. 384 © * 1 Chrontl: & Avbeville, p. 329. Protffapt 8 
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dt As vantages were at leaſt equal on both ſides, if not greater on the part of the French, who 


thus became expoſed to the arrows of the Engliſh archers, more expert in the: 
LEN | , pert in thei 
A. D. 1346. feſſion, than thoſe of the French, who lined, on their reſpective fides, the banks _ 
river. The Engliſh at laſt forced their way: and as ſoon as they had gained the fur. 
ther bank of the river, the French fled in great diſorder to Abbeville ; SS Phil 


rived the ſame evening with his mighty army. Edward, having paſſed the . 
was no longer in pain about ſupplies of proviſions ; and having formed a deſign upon 
Calais, reſolved to proceed thither by flow marches, and to fight the enemy, if a fa- 
vourable opportunity offered. With theſe views, he ſtopped the firſt night at the 
caſtle of Næyelle: and ſending out detachments to burn Crotoy, Rue, and Waben in his 
march, arrived the next day at Crecy; where he encamped on an eminence, having 2 
little wood behind him; his baggage waggons placed ſo as to ſecure the two flanks 
of his army, and only one opening left for the enemy to attack him, if they thought 
Battle of Cre- PHILIP, upon bis arrival at Abbeville, was joined by the count of Savoie, with 
1000 lances: and deſpiſing an enemy who (as he vainly imagined) fled before him, 
reſolved to purſue, and force the Exgliſb to a battle. Edward was prepared for it; 
his men had worked all night in making intrenchments along the wood that lay be- 
| hind his camp, to ſerve for a retreat in caſe of neceſſity, and for ſecuring his baggage 
and waggons: andearly in the morning on Saturday, Auguſt 26, he drew up his forces 
in three bodies. The firſt of theſe was commanded by the prince of Malis, now 
fifteen years and two months old, who had with him the earls of Warwick and Oxfard, 
Godfrey de Harcourt, the lords Stafford, Holland, Chandos, Clifford, and the flower of 
the Engliſb nobility, 800 men of armes, 4000 axchers, and 6000 hardy Welſbmen. 
The ſecond was led by the earls of Arundel and Northampton, the lords Willoughty, 
| Roos, Baſſet of Sepcote, and Multon, Sir Lewis Tufton, and other honourable perſons: 
and conſiſted of 800 men of armes, 4000 halebardiers, and 2400 archers. Theſe two 
bodies were drawn up in a line on the decline of the hill; the ſecond ſerving for a 
wing on the left of the firſt to prevent its being ſurrounded by the enemy; it was ſe- 
cured by a ditch, thrown up in the night, and running from the outermoſt point of 
this ſecond corps, in the faſhion of an half-moon, till it terminated in the park of Crecy, 
and joined the ſmall brook of Maye, which waters the village. The third corps was 
poſted behind the other two, upon the hill; conſiſting of 700 men of armes, 5300 
billmen, and 6000 archers; and commanded .by the king himſelf, who was attended 
by the lords Moubray, Mortimer, Dagworth, Sir Hugh Haſtings, and other. valiant 
noblemen. When the army was thus ranged in order of battle, Edward rode about 
from rank to rank, with a chearful countenance, encouraging every man, to behave 
himſelf gallantly and maintain his right and honour: and, to animate ſome more parti- 
cularly to diſtinguiſh themſelves, he knighted fifty young gentlemen of noble families, 
giving the royal ſtandard to be born by Sir John Beauchamp, one of the number. As 
the enemy had a long march to make, he ordered his cavalry to diſmount for the eaſe 
of their horſes, and all his men to refreſh themſelves with meat and drink: and then 
repairing to their colours, they all lay down in their ordeF'upon the graſs, their bows 
and armour by their fide, waiting the approach of the French, and prepared to receive 
them with vigour. dk, 
Pn DE V ALors had begun his march that morning, at the riſe of the ſun, out 
of Abbeville, at the head of 100,000 men: and when he had advanced two leagues on 
his way, made an halt to put his cavalry in order, whilſt his infantry marched forward. 
He was now within a league and half of the Engliſb: and ſent four knights of great 
experience to view their poſture, which they ſurveyed at leiſure, without any mo- 
| leftation, The lord of Baſle, one of the king of Babemia's knights, an excellent old 
foldier, made a report of what they had obſerved, mach to. the advantage of the Ms, 
1. | . * WD; 
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% aſſuring Philip, chat there was no danger of their running away, and (as they E a= v 


were reſolved to wait his coming) adviſing him to advance no further that day, but to 


reſt his foot, who were already tired with a long march in their armour, and were be- ID. 


Gdes in great diſorder. Orders were hereupon ſent to all the corps to halt in the places 
where they were, and the van did ſo at firſt: but the troops behind them, eager to be 
as much advanced as the others, till preſſing on, the van reſumed their march; and 
the vaſt multitude of this ungovernable army puſhed on one another in ſuch a manner, 
that Philip, and the princes with him, were carried away by the croud, till they came 
within fight of the enemy, in a terrible diſorder, © Endeavours were then uſed to re- 
dreſs it: and the army was drawn up in three great battalia's; the firſt commanded by 
Joln de Luxembourg king of Bohemia, who had under him 3000 gens d armes, 
29,000 foot, and 6000 Genoeſe croſs-bows, afterwards reinforced by gooo more, who 
having been at firſt placed in another corps, were removed to this, to render them a 
ſafficient match for the Engliſb archers. ' Charles count of Alenſon led the ſecond 
body, which conſiſting of 4000 gens d armes, and about 20,000 foot, advanced in a 
line with the firſt : and Philip himſelf was at the head of the third, which, compoſed 
of 12,000 men of armes, and 50,000 foot, marched in the rear of the others. 
Tux battle did not begin till about three in the afternoon, when Philip ſent orders 
for the Genoeſe to charge: they were fatigued by their march, and cried out for ſome 
reſt before they engaged ; their croſs-bows too were wet by an heavy thunder ſhower, 
which fell at that inſtant, When the count of Alenſon was told of this anſwer, he 
railed at them openly as cowards: and the Genoeſe being ordered to begin the onſet, 
let fly their quarrels, when they imagined themſelves to be within a proper diſtance of 
the enemy; but they all fell ſhort, the rain having wetted the ſtrings ſo, that they were 
not able to draw them up as high is uſual. The Engl;fb, whoſe bows had been kept 
covered in their caſes during the ſhower, and who had likewiſe a great advantage by 
the ſun's ſhining out with great luſtre in the faces of the enemy, plied the Genoeſe ſo 
thick with their arrows, and made ſuch a flaughter among them, that they fled out- 
right, and being met in their flight by the count of Alenſor, were trodden under foot 
by his cavalry, which cauſed for ſome time a terrible confuſion. Alenſon at laſt, get- 
ting clear of the Genoe/e, and coaſting about with his gens d armes to avoid the Engliſh 
archers, came up, not without great loſs, to the prince of Wales's body, who received 
the charge ſo gallantly, that moſt of them were either beat to the ground, or cut in 
pieces. During this conflict, three ſquadrons of French and German knights, with a 
numerous body of gens d armes, pierced through the column of archers, though ſaid to 
be forty deepz and made a furious attack on prince Edward; who ſuſtained the ſhock, 
though preſſed exceeding hard; till the archers, joining their ranks together, renewed 
the charge, and a corps of men of armes, ſent by the earls of Arundel and Northamptor: 
to the prince's aſſiſtance, fell in upon the flank and rear of the enemy, who was in a 
manner incloſed. When theſe troops firſt broke through the archers, the earl of 
Warwick apprehending the worſt, and that the whole French army might follow 
them cloſe, diſpatched a knight to the king, deſiring him to advance with his corps 
to the prince's ſuccour. The king, who from a windmill on the top of the hill, 
where his battalia was poſted, had viewed all that paſſed in the engagement, and ſeen 
in what diſorder the French had advanced to the charge, was not at all alarmed with this 
advice, nor thought the precaution neceſſary. He only aſked, if his fon was dead, 
wounded, or unhorſed; for otherwiſe, 'obſerving the French ſtandards drop, he con- 
cluded things were in a good way: and being told, that none of theſe diſaſters had as 
yet happened, ordered the knight to go back and acquaint thoſe he came from, that 
* they ſhould not trouble him any more whilſt his ſon was alive, of whom he ex- 
pected, that he ſhould merit the knighthood lately conferred upon him, and re- 
* ſolved-that the honour of the day ſhould be his and their portion. This anſwer 
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EpwarD made them quite aſhamed of ſending ſuch a meſſage; and they acquitted them. 
8 ſelves ſo well, that the freſh ſquadrons, which had charged the prince, were 

A. D. 1346. broken. W N ease ES) 
Tux two Engliſh battalia's, commanded by prince Edward and the earls of Aru. 
del and Northampton, now joined together, and lining both their wings with archers, 
advanced to attack the main body of the French army under Philip; who had 

been hindered by the diſorderly flight of the firſt corps of his forces, from com; 
up in time to the ſuccour of the gens d armes that had broke through the archers, 
The combat was obſtinate for ſome time: but John king af Bobemia being ſlain, 
after having faught hand to hand with prince Edward (who thereupon: took his 
armes, being Oſtrich feathers, with the motto 10h .D1EN, and aſſumed them for 
k his own) his ſon Charles being forced to retire, after receiving three wounds in his 
body; and Philip himſelf, who had an horſe killed under him, and was wounded 
in the neck and thigh, being carried out of the battle by John of Hainault lord of 

Beaumont, the ſtandard of France was beaten down, and the whole French 

diſperſed, every one ſhifting as well as he could for ſafety. The night favoured 
them much in their flight; Philip, attended only by five knights, and about ſixty 
followers, got to the caſtle of La Broye, about a league from Crecy: and having 
taken ſome refreſhment, parted at midnight for Amzens, where he arrived at the 
opening of the gates the next morning. The loſs of the Engliſb in this battle was 
inconſiderable, not above three of theic knights being ſlain in it: whereas of the 
enemy, beſides the kings of Bobemia and Majorca, Ralf duke of Lorraine, the 
counts of Alenſon, Flanders, Blois, Vaudemont, Harcourt, Auxerre, Aumale, S. Pol, 
and Sancerre, and many other French nobl twenty-four bannerets, 1200 
knights, 1 500 gentlemen, 4000 gens d armes, ear 30, ooo foot are ſaid to have 
fallen in the field of battle. Edward kept a good guard all night in his camp, 
+ leſt the enemy ſhould rally: but ſending out early the next morning a party of 500 
luances and 2000 archers to purſue the runaways, they met in a fog with the militia 
of Rouen and Beauvais; who were marching to join the French army, and having 
little experience in war, were cafily routed, with a conſiderable ſlaughter. The 
archbiſhop of Rauen, and the grand prior of France, coming up with another party, 
were routed and ſlain with 2000 of their followers. A much greater number were 
decoyed by a ſtratagem into the hands of the Engiiſb; who taking the ſtandards of the 
enemy that lay ſcattered about the field, planted them on an hill; a fight, which 
tempted abundance of the French ſoldiers, who knew not which way they had 
wandered in the dark, to repair thither. They were generally too weak to eſcape by 
flight, when they diſcovered their miſtake; the fields were covered with the dead, 
and above 7000 men are ſaid ta have been, in this manner, either killed or wound- 
ed. The king ſtaid three days on the field of battle, to give an honourable inter- 
ment to the dead, and allow his ſoldiers to gather the moſt valuable part of the 
TEE. ſpoils of their enemies: the reſt was either burnt or rendered uſeleſs. © Abbeville 
. alkꝓKand Amiens trembled for fear of being attacked after this glorious victory: but 
Edward, purſuing his former ſcheme, continued his march to Calais, and fat down 
before the place on the 3* of September. F | 
War in Gui- THERE is ſcarce an inftance to be found in hiſtory of a year ſo glorious to an) 
A prince, as this proved to the king of England: his armes were fucceſsful in all 
| places. Philip had, at the latter end of the precedent year, ſent his ſon Jobs duke 
of Normandie with a conſiderable force to recover the places, which Henry carl of 
Lancaſter had lately taken in Guienne: but whether Jahm was mifinformed as to 
the ſtrength of the enemy, or did not care to hazard the reputation he had acquired 
| | in war, by forming ſieges in the winter ſeaſon, be had Harte got to the frontiers of 
— | the country, before he retired back with his forces not thinking them able to h 
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with the Engliſb. Philip, irritated at this retreat, ſent his ſan conſiderable re- buoy * 
inforcements, with poſitive orders, notwithſtanding the time of the year, to open the 2 
campaign in Guienne. John came accordingly at the end of December to Ti aaf, 4. D. 1346. 
with a numerous army; which is ſaid to have increaſed at laſt to 100,000 men, by 
the ſupplies he received from all the provinces of France : and marching thence 
in the beginning of this year, took Miremont and Villefranche ; and then inveſted | 
Engouleſme. Jobn de Norwich, governor of the place, made a brave defence till 
Candlemas eve, when, his proviſions beginning to fail, he propoſed to John a ceſſation 
of hoſtilities for the next day, and that out of regard to the bleſſed Virgin, for whom 
they both had a particular veneration, neither party ſhould draw fword all that day 
againſt the other. The propoſal being accepted, Norwich employed the night in load- 
ing carriages with his baggage, and marched off with his garriſon to Arguillon; the 
duke of Normandie being ſatisfied with the conqueſt of the place, and religiouſly 
keeping his word, though obtained by an artifice, and extended to a purpoſe con- 
trary to his intentions. The time, taken up in this fiege, had been employed by 
the earl of Lancaſter in fortifying Villefranche, which had been quitted by the 
French after they had burnt the town, without demoliſhing the caſtle; and in pro- 
viding for the defence of Aiguillon, the moſt important place in the country. Fobn 
de Moubray was in it with 120 good ſoldiers: but theſe not ſufficing for its defence, 
the earl of Pembroke and Walter de Manny were ordered thither with forty knights, 
300 men of armes, and a proportionable number of archers, who immediately ap- 
plied themſelves to ſtrengthen the fortifications, to lay in proviſions, and to retain 
ſkilful workmen for making ſuch engines as ſhould be found neceſſary. The duke 
of Normandie, having taken Tonneins by capitulation, and Damaſan, with Port 
S. Marie by ſtorm, fat down at laſt before Aiguillun: and formed the moſt me- 
morable fiege that happened in the age, as well on account of its length, as of the 
fury with which the place was attacked, and the bravery of its defendants. Aſ- 
ſaults were given to it continually. for a week together, freſh troops being (till 
brought on to renew them, and tire out the garriſon by uninterrupted fatigues; 
battering engines of a prodigious ſize were fetched from Toulouſe, but all in vain, 
the defendants finding means to deſtroy them, and repulſing the French in every at- 
tack. The duke of Normandie, after an infinite number of fruitleſs attempts, de- 
ſpairing to take the place by force, reſolved at laſt to reduce it by famine: but 
he found great difficulties in this method; the earl of Lancaſter, though not ſtrong 
enough to give him battle, or raiſe the ſiege, being yet able to cut off his proviſions, 
and intercept his convoys, which reduced his mighty army to great diſtreſs. Araſh 
vow he had made of not rifing from before the place till he had taken it, engaged 
him to bear with the inconveniencies of his fituation, till news arrived of the 
Engliſh landing in Narmandie: and then he made a general aſſault with his whole 
army, from morning till night, but with the ſame ill ſucceſs as on former occaſions. 
This, with his father's commands, and a papal abſolution from his vow, determined 
bim at laſt to raiſe the ſiege: and, to do ſo with the leſs diſhonour; he ſent to the 
earl of Lancaſter to propoſe a truce, that was rejected, upon advice of the king's 
progreſs. in Normandie, which rendered a diverſion in Guienne very convenient for 
hisdeſigns. The duke, having no other party to take; retired ſhamefully, on Sunday, 
Auguſt 20, from before Aiguillon: and marched off with his troops, leaving a great 
part of their baggage, equi page, and tents behind. The earl of Lancaſter, upon ad- 
vice of his retreat, fell into the Aggenois, took Villereal, recovered Tonneins, and re- 
duced moſt of the forts in the country: and ſending the lords of Albret and Cau- 
nont to ſettle the Bazadois, marched with 1000 men of armes towards Saintonge; 
making himſelf, on September 12, maſter of Sauveterre. He afterwards ravaged 
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Epwarn the province for a week together without oppoſition: but hearing that Water 4 
II. Manny with his followers, who were going by land, in virtue of a ſafe- conduct to 
A. D. 1346. join the king's army at Calais, had been arreſted at S. Jean d Angely (and though 
Sir Valter had with two others made his eſcape, yet the reſt were till detained) : 
he paſſed the Charente, and taking the place by ſtorm, ſet the priſoners at liberty 
Mirebeau, Mortagne ſur mer, Aunay, Surgeres, Benon, Marans, and Taillebon 
had ſubmitted in his way'to that place: and having agreed with the inhabitants for 
maintaining during the war 200 men of armes, and 600 foot for a garriſon, he ad- 
vanced to Lufignan; taking the town by force, and the caſtle, the ſtrongeſt in thoſe 
parts, by ſurrender. From thence, leaving 100 men of armes, with a body of foot 
in garriſon, he marched to Paitiers: and coming before it on Wedneſday, Oftober 4, 
took it by aſſault, notwithſtanding the great multitude of the defendants, The city 
was too large to be made tenable by any force leſs numerous than an army; and 
the earl, contenting himſelf with diſmantling the walls, and giving the plunder of 
the place to his troops, parted thence, after a ſtay of eight or ten days, for 8. Jean 
d Angely; from whence he proceeded to Bourdeaux, and came * over in the begin- 
ning of the year following to England. 
8 THz people of this kingdom were ſo tranſported at the news of the glorious 
parliament. victory at Crecy, that, notwithſtanding the heavy taxes and burdens laid upon them 
for ſome years paſt, they were ready to grant the king any further ſupplies he 
wanted for the French war, ſeeing that their laſt had been ſo well employed, A 
parliament was held on Monday, September 11, before prince Lionel guardian of the 
realm 3, in which ſome meſſengers, ſent by the king, giving them an account of his 
glorious exploits, and laying before them a paper, found in' the archives of Caen, 
and containing the propoſal of the Normans formerly mentioned for invading and 
conquering England, the commons were ſo affected by both, that they immediately 
granted an aid of two fifteenths and tenths to be levied in two years. Upon paſ- 
fing this vote, they were aſked from the throne, if they had no petitions to preſent, 
and were directed, in cafe they had, to deliver them to the clerk of parliament; 
which was done the Friday following. In conſequence thereof, it was enacted, 
<« that merchants importing falſe money into the realm, ſhould forfeit life and limb, 


« fea, and contributing to the defence of the coaſt, ſhould not be obliged by com- 
e miſſioners of array, to furniſh armes, hobelars, and other neceffaries of war for 
« the king's ſervice, as others did, who were not liable to the charge of the ſea- 
« coaſt; that the chief gentlemen of every county ſhould be made juſtices of peace; 
« that all ſheriffs ſhould have a ſufficient eftate in the counties for which they 
« ſerved, and no grants either for life or in fee ſhould be made of thoſe offices.” 
The commons moved likewiſe, that all monks and friers alien ſhould be fent out 
« of the realm; that the penſions to cardinals and to the abbot of Cluny ſhould be 
« ſtopped; that all aliens promoted to livings, being in their own countries generally 
<« taylors, ſhoemakers, and chamberlains to cardinals, ſhonld be deprived thereof, 
« and their livings be given to poor Engliſh ſcholars.” The parliament, after a 
ſeſſion of nine days, concluded with a grant, by the lords and military tenants of 
40 ſhillings a knight's fee, an uſual aid due upon the knighthood of a king's eldeſt 
ſon, and now given upon a letter or certificate from the earls of Arundel and Nortb- 
: Thus it is that the earl of Lancaſter in his letter to be violated : but this might perhaps happen aF- 
relates the fact, yet Froiſſart ſays, that Sir Walter terwards. | 
was arreſted: at Orleans, put into the chatelet at '* Rymer, v. 546.  * Rot. Parl. 20 F. III. 7 
Poris, and deſtined to death by Pbilip: though 6. 11. 12, &c. Ryner, W 326, 527. # Brevia 


ſaved and releaſed by the inſtances of John duke of in ſcacc. term, Hill. 21 E. . 
Normandie, who would not ſuffer his ſafe - conduct | 


ampion, 


nor K OF ENGLAND. 

anpton, and other Engliſh noblemen, who were preſent when prince Edward was 
knighted. _ . a 2 d 506 
PAILIr DE VALO1S had, as well upon advice of the king's preparations for an 
expedition into France, as after his landing in Normandie, ſollicited David Brus, to 
break the truce ſubſiſting with England, and to * invade the realm, whilſt the beſt 
part of its military force was engaged abroad; and the Scots beginning immediately 
with incurfions into the Engliſb marches, applied themſelves to raiſe the whole 
wer of their country, and the adjacent iſles, in order to the invaſion propoſed, He 
was ſtill more urgent on this head, after his defeat at Crecy : and the Scots came in 
ſuch numbers to the general rendezyous, appointed at Perth about the end of 
September, that David was enabled to enter Northumberland on the 6 of the next 
month, with an army of above 50,000 men; 3000 whereof were men of armes, 
knights, and gentlemen. He directed his march to Hexham, making horrible ra- 


encamped near Bear Park; till the queen, having got together at Newcaſtle 1200 
men of armes, 3000 archers, 7000 foot, beſides a body of experienced ſoldiers ſent 
from the ſiege of Calais, reſolved to venture an engagement. The prelates of Can- 
terbury, York, Durham, Carliſie, and Lincoln, attended her majeſty on this occaſion, 
with the moſt conſiderable of the northern nobility: and to animate her troops, ſhe 
appeared at their head on horſeback, and rode from rank to rank, exhorting them 
to behave themſelves gallantly for the honour of their king and country. Thearmy 


Henry lord Percy, who was general in chief; the ſecond by Ralf lord Nevil of Raby; 
the third by Jobn lord Moubray; and the fourth (deſigned for a corps of reſerve 
to aſſiſt when neceſſity required) by Edward Baliol king of Scotland. Gilbert Um- 
phreville earl of Angus, the lords Muſgrave, Scrope of Maſham, Haſtings, Leyburne, 
Roos of Hamlake, Bertram, Deincourt, and Ogle, with Sir Thomas Rokeby, former- 
ly mentioned, high ſheriff of Torꝶſbire, ſerved in one or other of theſe corps, beſides 
a great number of eccleſiaſticks; who came as volunteers, either to revenge upon 
the Scots the deſecration, plunder, or firing of their churches, and ſacred utenſils, or 
to defend their country againſt the like depredations. The Scots, depending on 
their ſuperiour number, and too confident of ſucceſs to think a reſerve neceſſary, 
drew up their army in three battalia's; the firſt commanded by Robert Steward of 
Scotland, and Patric Dunbar earl of Marche; the fecond by the earls of Murray 
and Douglas; the third by David Brus himſelf, having with him the French auxi- 
liaries, and the flower of the-Scofch nobility, They had, in an action the day be- 


naſfly to reconnoitre the Engliſh, had ſuffered himſelf. to be ſurprized and ſurround- 
ed; an omen of the fate of the battle, which was fought the next day, 3 October 173 


according to Fordun, Stubbs, and Knighton. © | | 
Bor H armies advanced to engage with great reſolution; and the firſt charge was 


found unequal to the Engliſb bowmen, whoſe arrows did more execution, Robert 
preſſed on furiouſly with his gent d armes, to begin a cloſe combat with the body 
under Percy's command. The Engliſb archers had opened to the right and left, to 
let him paſs, as was their ordinary practice on fuch occaſions; and galled him after- 


Scots maintained the fight with fo much bravery, that it was 'doubtful for a long 


time, which party would get the better, and the Engliſb at laſt ſeemed rather to have 
the diſadvantage; Edward Baliol, obſerving how hard they were preſſed, came up 


: Hemingford, p. 38 1. 383. Rymer, v. 524. * Knighton, col. 2590. 3 Rymer, v. 528. 


fore, loſt 500 of their beſt horſe?, led by Sir William Douglas; who advancing 
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vages in his way; and paſling thence to Nevi/'s Croſs near Durham, lay for ſome days 


was draw up in four bodies, conſiſting each of 4000 men; the firſt commanded: by 


made by the Genoeſe croſs-bows, in the battalia of Robert Steward: but they being 


wards on each flank, whilſt he was engaged with the Engliſb men of armes: yet the 


with his corps of reſerve, and ftruck ſuch a terror into the Scots, that they began to 


give 
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give back in diſorder; and Robert Steward was forced to make the belt retreat h 

could, not being able to ger them, either to ſtand their ground, or to make hot 
charge. Bahol did not amuſe himſelf with purſuing the enemy in their flight ; 
retreat : but falling upon the flank of David Brus's battalia, diſcouraged by 1 * 
feat of their van, broke it, notwithſtanding the extrabrdinary efforts made by Da 5 
and his valiant attendants, to keep their men from flying, and to rally them 5-4 | 

wards. The whole force of the Engliſb was now turned againſt the third bod * 
the Scots; which had as yet kept the field; but finding itſelf deſerted by the = 
corps, and attacked on all fides by the enemy, fled in great confuſion, and they — 
cut down in great numbers by the Engliſh. They were at ſuch a diſtance from 
their own country, that moſt of them muſt have been ſlain or taken, had it not bee 

for Robert Steward; who, in making his retreat, kept his men together in a bod 4 
and ſaved ſuch as, flying diſperſed, chanced to join his forces, No leſs than 5 > 
Scots are ſaid to have fallen in this battle; among which were Sir Thomas 8 


chancellor of Scotland. Edward Keth earl Mareſchal, the lord chamberlain the 


earls of Murray and Stratberne, ſeveral great lords, and 100 of the moſt conſider- 
able knights in that kingdom. The earls of Fife, Menteith, Sutherland, Wigton 
and Carrick, William lord Douglas, and many other noblemen, were taken priſoners, 

Davip Brvs, being wounded in two places, had the misfortune to, be taken in 
his flight by Fohn de Coupland; who, accompanied by a very few followers, carried 
him without ſtopping to Ogle-caſtle in Northumberland, of which he was governor, 
The battie was ended before three in the afternoon; but the queen knew nothing of 
David's being taken, till late in the evening: and then diſpatched a purſuivant 
with orders for Coupland to bring her his priſoner, By the rules of war in thoſe 
days, a ſoldier had an abſolute right to the ranſom of his priſoners: and Joln te- 
fuſed to deliver him, declaring, that he had taken no oath to the queen; that he 
« owed allegiance only to the king, and would obey no orders but his, on that ſub- 
« ject. Not doubting but his anſwer would be reſented, and leaving David under 
a ſtrong guard, he haſted away to Calais, to give the king an account, as well of 
what he had done, as of the reaſons, which moved him to give ſuch an anſwer to 
the queen's demand. The king, approving his reaſons, and extolling the merit of 
his ſervices, created him a knight banneret ; and afligned him a penſion of coo /, 
a year*, till lands of the ſame value lying near his eſtate, ſhould be granted to him 


and his heirs for ever. He was ordered however to deliver his priſoner, according 
to the queen's commands: and this princeſs, leaving the care of the north to the 


the field of battle, the king and his council at Calais, without any formal trial, con- 


lords Percy and Neville, who took Hermitage-caſile, and ravaged all Lothian, went 
herſelf beyond ſea, on October 29, to the king's camp before Calais. Coupland, af- 
ter a ſtay of three days, returned thence into England: and delivered David Brus 
to the ſheriff of Yorkſbire*, to be conveyed to the Tower of London; where he was 
kept in cuſtody, with Malcolm Fleming, and about thirty- ſix other noble priſoners; 
who had not the good fortune 3/ (as many others had) to be releaſed clandeſtinely by 
their captors. None of them had ſo hard a fate as Jobn de Grabam earl of Men 
teith, and Duncan de Fyfe earl of Hie; they had ſworn fealty to the king of Eng- 
land; they had done homage, and taken an oath of allegiance, to Edward Bali! 
king of Scotland; and yet had traiterouſly revolted from him, and fought againſt 
him in the field, and invaded England with banners diſplayed, . For theſe reaſons, 
agreeable to the method much practiſed in thoſe times with regard to rebels taken in 


demned them as traitors, to be drawn, hanged, and beheaded, their heads to be 


fixed on London- bridge, and their quarters to be expoſed at York, Newcaſile, Carliſle, 


and 
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and Berwick. This ſentence being ſent to'the privy council in England, three judges E o WAL Þ 


and the mayor of London were ordered to go to the Tower, and pronounce it upon 
both the earls: it was accordingly executed immediately on the firſt, but the latter be- 
ing allied to the king, it was on that account reſpited, in his favour, till further order. 


Cal Als, fituated in the county of Boulogne, was a place of little con- 4 B. 1247; 


and count of EX. aa, 
Calais taken; 


 » ſequence, till Philip of France, ſecond ſon to Philip Auguſt, 
Boulogne (in right of his wife Maude counteſs af Boulogne and Dammartin) en- 
cloſed it with walls in the beginning of the thirteenth century; after which it in- 
creaſed continually in the number of its inhabitants, who grew ſtrong at ſea, and 
wealthy by commerce. It lay very convenient for intercepting ſhips that paſſed 
through the channel; and became a neſt of pirates, cor..mitting continually depre- 
dations upon the Engliſh; it ſeemed equally well ſituated for a ſtaple of Engliſh 
wool: and, if reduced under the dominion of England, promiſed in that caſe great 
advantages to the nation, by enabling the people to fell their wool dearer, The 
ſtaple had been for ſome time paſt fixed at Middleburg, Antwerp, Bruges, or other 
laces in Brabant and Flanders": but the great towns in thoſe countries would not 
let the leſſer buy it, nor ſuffer other foreign merchants, who uſed to be great dealers in 
that commodity, to make any purchaſe thereof, or to carry it away by land or ſea, 
in order by this means to have it at their own rate, and engroſs it entirely to them- 
ſelves. This was not the onely impoſition put upon the Engliſh: they were forced to 
take Flemiſh florins at a denominated rate, much higher than the intrinſick value: 
and great quantities of, adulterated money were brought into England by the 
merchants of thoſe countries. It was to remove theſe inconveniences, and to ſe- 
cure a place, where he might land at any time to carry on his deſigns againſt 
France, that made Edward ſet his heart on the reduction of Calais. The place 
was fortified with a double wall and ditch; which might be filled at any time with 
water from the ſea, and was ſecured by a ſtrong citade]; and being ſurrounded by 
moraſſes, was not eaſy to be attacked, unleſs in one quarter, Jobn de Vienne, the 
governor, was an officer of great bravery, reſolution, and experience, he had under 
him ſeveral gallant knights, and a body of veterans; the inhabitants too of the 
place were determined to hold it out to the laſt extremity. The king, ſeeing no 
| likelihood of taking it but by famine, intrenched himſelf ſtrongly all round the 
town, erecting forts in proper places; and began from the firſt week of September, 
when he fat down. before it, to provide, by erecting buildings, covered with thatch 
and reed, between the trenches, for the comfortable ſubſiſtence of his forces during 
the winter. The plunder of the neighbouring country afforded them ſome pro- 
viſiogs: and they were plentifully ſupplied with what was wanting in that reſpect, 
and with all other neceſſaries, from "England. The governor, perceiving the king's 
deſign, turned, on September 13, above 1700 uſeleſs mouths out of the town; and 
though this was dane to enable the garriſon, to hold. out the langer, Edward, in 
compaſſion of their diſtreſſed condition, gave them.two pence a piece, and allowed 
them to paſs through his camp without moleſtation. A fleet of Engliſh ſhips 


blocked up the port, and rode in the channel to hinder ſupplies. from being thrown 


into the place by ſea: yet the defendants had the good luck, at certain times, to re- 
ceive ſome proviſions, though 1 in ſmall quantities, e ps 


 WairsT the ſiege was thus drawn out into length, the. Flemings-r made attempts 


upon S. Omer and Bethune: but were forced to raiſe born the hieges, _ The king of 
France, to gain them over to his intereſt, made them offers, of great advantages i in 
point of commerce, and of reſtoring them the tawns of Lille, Doway, and Bethune ; 3 
which he had ſeized in the beginning of his reign, and which had been the chicf oc- 


ot. Parl. x7 E. III. n. 50. and 18 E. TI. Petitions of commons, art. 7. Port 21 . ML. 2 wings, © 
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EDwaRrp caſion of the animoſity between him and the people of Flanders. They looked 
III upon theſe offers, not as flowing from any good-will towards them, but a8 an 

4. P. 1347. effect purely of the neceſſity of his affairs: and choſe rather to perſiſt in their a 
liance with England, and to depend upon Edward's promiſe of recovering thoſe 

places for them by force, as ſoon as he had reduced Calais. They propoſed to im. 
prove this alliance by a marriage between Edward's eldeſt daughter 1/abel and their 

count Louis III; who being fixteen years old at the battle of Crecy, in which his 


father, fighting on the fide of France, had loſt his life, had lately come among them 
to take poſſeſſion of his county of Flanders. This young prince had been edu- 
cated in the court of France: and, beſides an entire attachment to Philip, had con- 


ceived, or at leaſt expreſſec a great animoſity againſt Edward, and an utter averſion 


to a match with the daughter of a perſon, to whom he imputed the death of his 


father, The Flemings keeping him in an honourable confinement at Courtray, till 


he conſented to their ,prepoſal, Louis ſeemed to comply, having no other way of 


obtaining his liberty*. Articles of perpetual amity between the king of England 
and the count of Flanders were ſettled, and ſworn to on both ſides; and it was 


agreed, that the eſpouſals ſhould be ſolemnized in Eaſter week at Bruges, Louis, 
making great preparations for the marriage, and pretending to like it extremely, 
was guarded leſs ſtrictly: and, a few days before it was to be celebrated, made his 
eſcape into France, and was there married, in the June following, to Margaret, the 
onely daughter and heir of the duke of Brabant. The Flemings however till ad- 


hering to Edward, Jobn duke of Normandie was ſent againſt them with a conſider. 
able army, and inveſted Cafſe/: but a body of Engliſb being ſent to the aſſiſtance of 


the Flemings, the French were routed with a conſiderable loſs, and the fiege raiſed. 


Joln, rallying his troops, made a like attempt on Lillers, but with the ſame ill ſuc- 
ceſs: recruiting however his forces, he advanced, in June, within two or three 


leagues of Calais; but, either by a ſcarcity of proviſions in a waſted country, or by 
the earl of Lancaſter's marching againſt him, was ſoon forced to remove to a greater 
diſtance. Abundance of inconveniences always attend a winter ſiege; the bad air 
ariſing from the marſhy ground about the place, the ſcarcity of good water, the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon, and a conſtant ſeries of fatigues, affected the health of the 
Engliſh; great numbers of them dying of the bloody flux, though none of any di- 


ſtinction, beſides Maurice, brother to Thomas lord Berkeley. But Edward taking care 


to. recruit his forces with freſh ſupplies from England, and refuſing paſſage to 


Foo of the inhabitants, that were now turned out of Calais, and periſhed miſer- 


ably between the town and'the camp, the place was reduced to the laſt extremity; 
the beſieged, after eating their horſes, dogs, and rats, having no way left of ſup- 
porting life, but by devouring one another. Wy. 


Tux governor ſending an expreſs by ſea, with advice of rr age condition, 


his letters were intercepted: but forwarded to Philip de Valots 


the king of Eng- 


land; who took occaſion thence to recommend his marching in all hafte for the re- 
lief of his people in Calais, who endured ſuch miſeries on his account. Philip 
had ſummoned all his vaſſals and allies to rendezvous in Vbitſun week at Amien: ; 


and had aſſembled an army of 150,000 (Foiſſart ſays 200,000) men: but having 
at the ſame time an account, that the Flemings had with 100,000 men beſieged Are, 


and were ravaging all the adjacent country, he reſolved firſt to raiſe that ſiege, as the 
eaſier enterprize. The Plemings drawing off on his approach, and their army diſ- 


banding, he marched towards Calais: and, on Monday, July zo, 


mile of the enemy, on Sangate- hill between that place and Vigſand. The, 
camp being encompaſſed on all fides by marſhes that were unpaſſable, was pot ap- 


proachable, except over the dow 


ns of ſand by the ſea fide, or by the ordinary road, 
weich 
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the earl of Lancaſter, that it appeared impracticable to force a paſſage. In theſe 
Philip ſent four of his knights to Edward, with an offer of fighting 
him, in an equal place for a battle, on the T hur/day following: but this prince, too 
wiſe to forego his own advantages, and to follow the advice of an enemy, ſent him 
word, „that be had waited for him near a year in that place, and might have 
« been found there much earlier by Philip, if he had fo pleaſed ; but after having 
- paſſed ſo long a time there, at a vaſt expence and trouble, and being now ſure of 
« the town, and of reaping the fruit of his labours, it was his enemy's buſineſs to 
« force him, if he could, to a battle, for he would not ſtir himſelf from the place 
« he was in, to afford an opportunity of ſupplying the town with proviſions,” Two 
cardinals, ſent by the pope to mediate a peace, came that very day to the French 
camp: and prevailed with both kings for a four days truce, whilſt they were treating 
the conditions; during which time Edward received a ſupply of 17,000 men, 
Engliſb and Flemings, Thus reinforced, he ſent a meſſage to Philip, with © an 
« offer of levelling all his intrenchments, that he might come and fight him on 
« equal terms; provided he would give fecurity, that no victuals ſhould in the mean 
« time be conveyed into Calais.” The offer was not accepted: and the treaty not 
ſucceeding, Philip, on Auguſt 2, ſet fire to his tents, and marched back to Amiens, 
where he diſmiſſed his army, The governor, capitulating the next day, was re- 
quired to ſurrender at diſcretion, the garriſon and inhabitants being to be ranſomed 
or puniſhed as they deſerved, at the king's pleaſure: but it was at laft agreed, that 
fix of the chief burgeſſes of the place ſhould come forth, barefooted and bare- 
headed, with halters about their necks, and the keys of the town and caſtle in their 
hands, to be treated as the king thought fit; and the reſt ſhould be received to 
mercy. Edward was ſo highly incenſed at the obſtinate defence made by the be- 
fieged, that the excepted perſons could expect nothing but death: yet Euſace de 
St. Pierre, with five others animated by his example, freely offered themſelves a 
facrifice for the reſt of the inhabitants; and the generoſity of the action was ſo much 
admired, that, at queen Ph:/ippa's intreaty, they were all pardoned. Thus was the 
ſtrong town of Calais, after a fiege of eleven months, ſurrendered on Auguſt 4: 
and Edward having turned out all the inhabitants, and peopled it with new ones 
from England, fixed there : ſoon after the ſtaple for tin, lead, and wool, to the 


circumſtances, 


great advantage of this kingdom. : 
Doxixò this ſiege ſome actions 


had paſſed in other places. Edward Baliol had 


entered Scotland with 20,000 men by the way of Carliſie, and waſted Galloway, Car- 
rick, and the adjoiſing counties: and the lord Percy, with a like number of forces, 


having made an irruption on the fide of Berwicl, into. that kingdom, had rayaged 


Lothian and Chdſdale, without oppoſition 2. , The Scots in thoſe. parts ſubmitting 


to Baliol, and acknowledging him for their king, the two armies joined and advan- 
ced from the Frith of Forth towards Perth, in order to reduce the reſt of the realm; 
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but were ſtopped in their march by a truce, till September 85, which the Scots nobi- 


lity obtained, upon the payment of ooo J. ſterling to Baliol. Their views in it 
j ſeem to have. been, the getting time to treat for David Brus's ranſome: but no 
overture of that kind would be admitted, till they had firſt made ſatisfaction for 


the ravages committed in that prince's invaſion of England. This anſwer gave them 
ſuch offence, that the 


the Engliſb marches, 
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Tux triennial truce for Bretagne expiring in the beginning of this year, the 
king ſent Sir Thomas Dagworth *, with 200 men of armes and 400 arChers, ts the 
aſſiſtance of the counteſs of Montfort ; who, upon the war's being renewed took 
the fortreſs of Roche-de-rien, Charles de Blois, raiſing an army of 1200 knights and 
eſquires, 600 other gens d' armes, 12,000 foot and 600 archers, marched from 
Nantes to recover the place : but whilſt he lay before it, on Wedneſday, June 20 
was furprized at day break, defeated, and taken priſoner, by Dagworth ; who being 
joined by the counteſs's forces under the command of T anneguy du Chaſtel, and Gar. 
nier de Cadoudal, had marched at the head of 1000 men of armes, and 8000 foot, 
with great privacy, to raiſe the ſiege. The vicomte de Rohan, Guy de la Vall 
the lords of Chateau-briant, Derual, Rouge, Quintin, and Maleſtroit, with ae 
than 600 men of armes, beſides infantry, were ſlain in the action: and among the 
priſoners, were Jobn and Guy de Blois, ſons of Charles, Guy de la Valle the younger, 
the lords of Rochefort, Molac, Loheac, Beaumanoir, and Tinteniac. Charles de Blois 
was kept ſome time in Bretagne, till cured of the wounds he had received in the 


battle, and then was carried into England by Sir Thomas Dagworth ; during whoſe 


F iward refu- 
ſes the empire 


A. D. 1348. 
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abſence; Roche- de- rien was recovered by Charles's partiſans, reinforced by a ſtrong 
body of French ſuccours. A ſtop was ſoon after put to the war by the truce :, con- 
cluded, at the pope's mediation, between the two crowns and their allies, on Septem- 
ber 28; in which Bretagne, Flanders, Guienne, and Scotland, were included; 
though ſome incurſions of parties happened from time to time in the firſt and laſt of 
thoſe countries. This truce, which extended to Fuly8 in the year following, was 
afterwards renewed by ſacceeding treaties, and continued to A. D. 1355. It did 
not hinder Edward from fortifying the Ri/ban, and taking proper meaſures for the 
ſecurity, as well of the town, as the harbour of Calais: but when he had made 
all the proviſion neceffary, both for the peopling and the defence of the place, and 
rewarded the ſervices of his troops by the grant of houſes to ſuch as had merited his 
favour, he ſet fail, with the queen and the prince, for England. It had been fre- 
quently obſerved, that he had good weather when he went abroad, .and very bad in 
his return: the obſervation was verified on this occafion ; he had very ſtormy wea- 
ther in his paſſage; ſeveral ſhips were loſt ; and it was not without difficulty, and 
after being in great danger, that he landed on Friday, October 12%, 3 at Sandwich; 
from whence in twodays more he got to London. 4 | 
THREE days before his landing, died the emperor Louis of Bavaria; who had 

married the queen's eldeſt ſiſter Margaret; and a diſpute ariſing among the princes 
of the empire about a ſucceſſor, the archbiſhop-of Mayence, Rogolph and Rupert, 
counts palatine of the Rhine, and dukes of Bavaria, the marquis of Brandenburg, 


and the dukes of the higher and lower Saxony, offered the imperial crown to Ed- 


Parliamentary 
proceedings. 


ward 4, He refuſed it in a civil manner, as incompatible with his pretenſions to 
France; as likely to involve him in a quarrel with the pope, who fupported the 
claim of Charles the Vu, founded on his being elected by a different party of the 
German princes ; and as what muſt of courſe engage him in a new and diſtant war, 
that could not be carried on but at an immenſe expence. His late expedition had 


involved him in debts; having (beſides the aids granted him by the clergy and laity) 


been forced to borrow conſiderable ſums of money 5, and a large quantity of wool, 
from the abbots and religious houſes throughout bis kingdom; and yet he did not 
apply to the parliament, which met on Fanuary 146, at Veſtminſter, for a further 


ſupply. The advice indeed which he aſked of the commons about the war with 


France, ſeemed to be a previous ſtep towards a demand of that kind; but they de- 
clined giving any on matters of war, the conſideration whereof belonged properly 
| * i 


\ Rymer, v. $40. Freiſſart. Aveſbury.  -* Rymer, v. 588. J. $94 + Knighton, 2596. Num, 
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to the lords and the king's council; though they expreſſed thetnſelves ready ts con- 

ſent to whatever ſhould be reſolved: The other point, on which they were to con- 

ſalt, was the peace of the kingdom: this was probably deſigned for an introduction 

to the petitions, uſually preſented by the commons in every ſeſſions, for redteſs of 

grievances, in which the king was diſpoſed to oblige them by granting their requeſts. 

The chief ſubjects of complaint were againſt =, the fees taken by judges and offi- 
« cers ; the franchiſes belonging to great men, and the protection they gave to rob- 
« hers, to the obſtruction of the common law and the oppreſſion of the people; 
« the being obliged to find men of armes, hobelars, archers, and victuals, above the 
« yalue of their lands, notwithſtanding the inquiſitions which had been taken to aſ- 
« certain the worth of each man's eſtate; the too eaſy pardoning of falſe coiners 
« and importets of bad money; the ſummoning of executors to prove wills in un- 
« certain places a, and forcing them to compound for a fourth or fifth part of the 
« aſſets of the teſtator; the ſuing in the court of Rome to annull judgments in the 


« courts of law; the illegal holding of benefices by aliens, either non, reſident or in- 


« capable of performing the duties of their paſtoral charge, in virtue of papal pro- 
« yiſions, not only intrenching on the rights of the regular clergy, but pretending to 
4 diſpoſe of livings, the advowſon whereof belonged to the crown, or other lay- 
« patronsʒ the pope's reſervation of abbeys and priories ; and conferring them on car- 
« dinals, aliens, and unfit perſons; a practice never uſed or known before, tending 
to the diſheriſon of the king and nobility, and deſtructive of the franchiſes of the 
« church of England. One article of theſe petitions relates to the oollen manu- 
ſactures of this realm 3, which uſed to be bought freely by Engliſb merchants, and 
by foreigners to carry abroad: The commons, apprehending that the new cuſtom 
paid for cloths, being 14 d. a cloth for Engliſb, and 2 1 d. for foreign merchants, and 
for worſteds at the rate of a penny for the Engliſb, and a third part more for fo- 
reigners, was a great diſcouragement to that branch of our exports, deſired it might 
be taken away: but the prelates and nobility, as well as the king's council, werte of 
opinion, that ſuch cloths wrought. within the realm, were as much liable to that 
cuſtom (in proportion to the quantity of a ſack) as wool unwroughglt. 
Tux great preparations which Philip de Valois made by land and fea in the be- 
ginning of this year, ſeemed to threaten an invaſion of England u: and furniſhed 
Edward with a pretence to ask a ſupply from the parliament; which met on March 
31, the Monday after Midlent;; and granted him three ffteentbs for the counties, 
and as, many tent hs for; the burroughs, to be levied in three years, and applied to no 
other uſe than the wars, either with France or Scotland. It muſt be obſerved, that 
in caſe of a peace ora long truee with France, the third year's fifteenth was not to be 
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raiſed, and the whole grant was logged with the conditions, © of the merchants, 


ho had defrauded the king of two thirds of the loan of 20,000 ſacks of wool; be: 
ing called to accompt; of David Brus and the Scorch priſoners not being ranſom⸗ 
* ed or ſet at liberty; of the duty of 40's.)a:{ſekman wool ceaſing at Michaelmas, 
13513 of no falliage, impoſt, or loan, beiag id by the privy council, without 
* the aſſent of the commons in parliament 3 of: theking's: repaying the 2000 ſacks 
that were borrowed: and of the aid for thte\matriage-ob his eldeſt daughter being 
** ſuſpended during the time of this tax; all whioh;tadiitions were by an expreſs 
proviſion entered on record im the roll of the patliament. It was not only the / French 
Preparations, but their trifling . likewiſe in the treaty of peace at Aui nun which 
made the king ſo apprehenſive of Philips deſigns, tliat he thought it neceſſary to 
provide againſt; them, and intended to go over into France with an army ſoqm after 
Michael mas . A prolongation of the truce put a ſtop to that expedition} but did 
1 Nut. Parl. u. 6.14.1 19. 36. 44. „% er. 63.56. ng 2 4 Amer, + ot. © Ret. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
the freedom of communication which it opened, to the debauching of the king of 
Ek RIC of Pavie being left governor of the caſtle of Calais: Gefriy de Char. 


1 ny, a Picard (who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the defence of Bethune, and had 


now the chief command of the French forces about St. Omer) imagined that x 
Lombard could not refuſe money: and tempting him with the offer of 20,000 
crownsof gold, Emeric agreed to deliver the caftle into his hands, on December 31 
at midnight. The king, being apprized of this treachery by the latter's ſecretary, 
ſent for Emeric over to London; and pardoned him the crime (which he could ade 
deny) upon his engaging to give him notice of the time fixed for putting the plot in 
execution, that he might have an opportunity of catching the French in the very 
act of breaking the truce, and of turning the miſchief defigned him upon their own 
heads. It is generally thought, that Charny did not acquaint his maſter the king of 
France with his defign, for fear of having it prevented by ſome unreaſonable ſcru- 
plesof honour : but being confident of ſucceſs, depended in that caſe upon his ap- 
proving an entetprize ſo much to his advantage. He got together, with alt 
poſſible privacy, a thouſand choice men of armes, and a ptoportionable number 
of others; and coming to the bridge of Niewlaye at the time coneerted. 


' ſent two gentlemen to the poſtern of the caſtle; where Emeric was ready 


to receive them, and affured them that every thing was prepared for their 
reception. Cbarny thereupon ſent Edward de Renty, with the 20,000 
crowns for Emeric, and twelve knights, with an hundred men of armes, to take 
poſſeſſion of the caſtle: and paſſing the bridge with the reſt of his forces, poſted 
himſelf before the gate leading to Boalagne, being reſolved not to enter the town but 


at that place, and with his banner diſplayed. The king of England, upon advice 


of the time of this enterprize, had come ſecretly over from Dover, with 800 men 
of armes and 1000 archers, under the command of Sir Walter de Manny: and con- 
triving to come into the port by tight, had got ſo privately into the caſtle à day or 


two before, that nobody im the town knew any thing of hie arrival. He took his 


poſt with 200 men of armes in the Donjon, or great tower ; which commanding 
the reſt of the caſtle, was proper to be firſt ſeized by the French; who having been 
let in at the poſtern, had the gate of the Donjon likewiſe opened for them by Eneric: 
but they had ſcarce entered it, when Edward burſt out upon them with a number 
of men of armes, ſo mach ſuperior to their little party, that they ſuw it in vain to 
reſiſt, and throwing; down their armes were impriſoned in the Donſon. The king 
then mounting on horſeback, with the men of armes that had come over with him, 
paſſed from the caſtle into the town: and fallying out of the Boulogne gate, under 
the banner of Sir Walter de Manny, fell upon Charny and his gens d armes, who, ſur- 
prized as they were, made yet a gallant defence. Another body was ordered at the 
fame time, to attack the troops which Charny had left at the bridge of Nieulqhe, 
to ſecure his retreat; and the Engliſh archers played their part ſo well in the dark, 
that before morning they had beaten them from theit poſt, with the lofs of abore 

60d men, either flain or drowned. Cbarny, with his knights and gens d' armes, 
maintained their ground, fighting on foot, till after day broke: and many gallant 
actions were there performed, particularly by Euſtacr de Ribaumont, who having 
fought hand to hand with the king himſelf, and ſtaggered him twice with the force 
of his blows, was at laſt forced to yield himſelf his prifoner. | Cbarny and the reſt 
of his gens armes, that ſtill futvived, ſeeing their retreat by the bridge intercepted, 
and the Exgliſb continually reinforced by freſh troops from Calais, took the fame 


party: and being led into the place, were entertained at night. with a magnifice * ot 8 
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upper 


ſupper in the great hall of the caſtle. It was there, that the king firſt diſcovered ED 
to the French priſoners, that he had been preſent in the action, and to Euſtace de P = 
Ribaumont, that he had been his peer in armes, and engaged with him in ſingle 4. D. 1349 
combat. He declared this gentleman the braveſt and experteft knight he had ever 
encountered ; adjudged him, for the feats of that day, the prize of chivalry above 

all the knights of his court; preſented him with a rich chaplet of pearls (which 

| Euftace wore all the reſt of his life) acquitted him of his ranſome, and ſet him at 

liberty, He did not think Emeric, after this double treachery (for which the French, 

having taken him the next year near Sf. Omer, put him to death) a fit perſon to be 

truſted any longer with. the cuſtody of the caſtle of Calais: and making Sir Jobn 

Brauchaneþ governot thereof, returned to England; where he amply rewarded 

thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed themſe Ives in this expedition. 

Ius king propoſed on his return to hold a parliament, which he had ſummoned to A plague. 
meet on Monday, Tanuary 19, at Weſtminſter : but as the plague, which had at the 

latter end of the paſt ſummer broke out in the weſt of England, had now reached 

London, a prorogation was thought neceſfary ; nor was any parliament held, nor 

any court of juſtice open, for two years after, fo long as that calamity laſted, It be- 

gan about three years before in the northern parts of Aa; and ſpreading thence 

every way, carried off above twenty millions of people. Above 57000 perſons are 

ſaid to have died of it in the firſt fix months of this year, at Norwich and in London. 

The church - yards not ſufficing for the burial of the dead, Sir Walter de Manny (liv- 

ing in an age when religion and piety did not leſſen the reputation of a hero) 

bought thirteen acres of land belonging to St. Bartholomew's hoſpital in Smithfield, 

to ſerve at firſt for a burying-place to ſuch as were carried off by the peſtilence ; and 

when it ceaſed, founded thereon (about A. D. 1371) a convent of Cartbufians. 

The plague ſpread from England into Wales and. Treland ; in which laſt country 

abundance of the Exgliſb, there ſettled,” died of it: but it was obſerved that ſcarce 

any of the 7r:/þ, living in the mountainous countries, caught the infection. The Scots 

were free from it, till, tempted by the hopes of an eaſy prey in a time of ſo. general 

a calamity and and deſolation, they invaded the Engliſh marches : and after loſing 

great numbers, made haſte. back to communicate the contagion to their own coun- 

try. It raged in Exgiand chiefly among the common people; infinite numbers of 

theſe, particularly old men, women, and children, were ſwept away; whilſt not 

above three or four of the nobility died thereof: Jane, the king's ſecond 

daughter, catching the infection at Bourdeaux, died theres; as ſhe was going 

to de married to the infant Don Pedro, ſon of Alfonſo XI. king of Caſ- 

tille. It was obſerved that the ſheep and cattle were not infected, till after the 

men; and then periſhed in vaſt numbers; there being nobody to look after them; 

and their carcaſſes lying unburied, no bird or beaſt of prey would touch them: the 

corn rotted on the ground for want of hands to gather it; whenee followed for 

ſome time a great ſcarcity of bread and fleſh, and an exceſſive dearneſs of labour, 

1 well as proviſions! tt | ae 

Tux king had always retained a great affection for the caſtle of Winadſor, as the Order of the 
Place of his birth; and for an ancient chapel there, as that of his baptiſm : he had DCerter found- 
for ſome years paſt been beautifying and adorning the caſtle, with magnificent 
buildings and fortifications, and he had the laſt year new founded the chapel, de- 
dicated it to the Virgin Mary, St. George, and St. Edward the Confeſſor ; and to 
the eight canons, which before compoſed the college, added fifteen more, with a 
war den, beſides twenty-four-poor knights, He had done all this, with the deſign of 
making it the ſeat of a military order, which he now founded in honour of St. 
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A GENERAL HISTORY Hoary 


George; the military patron of England, whoſe interceſſion was ſuppoſed to h 
mighty effect in delivering people from ſuch dangers at ſea, as Edward haq % ; 
eſcaped, and who was perhaps the faint, whom according to the notions and ”o 
ſtoms of thoſe times, he had choſen for his own particular patron. It was 8 1 
for this laſt reaſon, that queen Philippa, in the concluſion of her ſpeech to 4 Pa 
liſh army, juſt before the battle of Durham, recommended them to the — 
of God and St. George; as is remarked particularly on the late action under the 
walls of Calais. A garter of blue velvet, with the inſcription HONI SOIT UT 
MAL Y PENSE was the ſymbol of amity and union, pitched upon for this 0 
fraternity, which hath been ſince termed the order of the Garter: and whatever * 
viation hath ſince happened from the original deſign of its inſtitution, when it v 
appropriated entirely to honourable perſons who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves C 
military exploits, there hath been no alteration as to the number, which conſiſted at 
firſt, and ſtill conſiſts, of the king of England as ſovereign, and twenty-five knights 
companions. It was this year, on April 23, the feſtival of St. George, that the king, 
with the twenty-five knights * which he had choſen for his companions, went, all 
clad in gowns of ruſſet, and mantles of fine blue woollen cloth, with the reſt of the 
habit of the order, in a ſolemn proceſſion, bareheaded, to St. George's chapel, to 
hear maſs, which was ſaid by William Edendon, biſhop of Wincheſter, prelate of the 
order; and when divine ſervice was over, returned in the like manner to a ſum- 
ptuous entertainment, at which they fate in the ſame regular manner as is ſtill obſery. 
ed. The martial ſports of tilting and turnaments (which took up a conſiderable 

of Edward's time in this and the following inactive years) were exhibited at this ſo- 
lemnity : and David Brus, with other priſoners of quality, as well Scots as French 
were allowed to bear a part in thoſe military exerciſes. 
Wu a terrible mortality reigned in all parts of Europe, there was little encou- 
ragement for princes to make war, and gather great forces together: yet the treaties 
of peace carried on at the court of Avignon produced nothing but renewals of 
of truces; which were very ill obſerved. The'French making no {cruple of ſeizing 
places and raiſing diſturbances in Guienne, the earl of Lancaſter 3 was ſent thither 
at the latter end of this year, to provide for the ſafety of the province : and in the 
beginning of the next took the field with a conſiderable army ; reduced above forty 
towns and caſtles ; waſted the enemy's country as far as Toulouſe ; and having burnt 
the ſuburbs of that city, upon the French not keeping their word of venturing an en- 
gagement, returned without oppoſition to Bourdeaux. This expedition was ſoon 
followed by a truce, which the earl agreed to, probably at the pope's inſtances ; who 
having proclaimed a jubilee at Rome, and granted great indulgences to all that re- 
ſorted thither, complained that the hoſtilities in Guienne were a great obſtruction to 
the paſſage of devotees, who wanted the benefit of his abſolutions. This ſecond 
ſolemnity of the kind was opened on Lady-day, at Rome, amidſt an infinite con- 
courſe of people; no leſs than 1, 200, ooo ſtrangers 4 being, by a general computa- 
tion, deemed to be there preſent at the ſame time; the terror of the peſtilence, then 
raging, affecting every body's mind in ſuch a manner, that they were ready to run 


1'See Aſomole's Hit. of the Garter. 13. Thomas lord Holand. {\ 14. Jobn lord Gray of 
2 Thee firſt knights (commonly termed the Cadenore. 15. Sir Richard Fitz-Simon, 16. Sir 
founders) of the order were, 1. Prince Edward. Miles Stapleton. 17. Sir Thomas Wale. 18. Sir 
2. Henry carl of Lancaſter. + 3. Thomas Beauchamp " Hugh Wrotteſly. 19. Sir Nele Loring. 20. Jobn 
earl of Marwick. 4. John de Greilly, Captal de lord Chandos. 21. James lord Audeley. 22. Sir 


Buch. 5. Ralf lord Stafford. 6. William Men- Otho Holand. 23. Sir Henry Eame of Brabant. 


tacute earl of Saliſbury. 7. Roger lord Mortimer. 24. Sir Sancho D' Ambriticourt of Hainault, and, 
8. John lord L Iſle. © 9. Bartholomew lord Burgherſh. 25. Sir William Pavel). 4 
10. Sir John Beauchamp. 11. ohn lord Mohun. 3 Rymer, v. 665. 
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Among theſe pilgrinis, there were fewer Engliſh than of any other European nation, I. 
by reaſon of the ſtrict orders which Edward (apprehending that the coin of the 7. P. 1250. 
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Tux French had, from the time of Philip le Bel, a confiderable' intereſt, and at Spanils fleet 
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Tux lord Dagworth, being about this time ſurprized and ſlain, by ſome of the 
partiſans of Charles de Blois t, Sir Walter de Benteley was ſent over to ſupply his 
place, and command the Engliſh forces in Bretagne. It was impraQticable to hinder 
ſuch acts of hoſtility between parties that had been long at war, when favourable 
oppottunitics offered for gratifying their revenge; though ſuch breaches of the truce 
were probably agreeable enough to Philip de Valois, when they proved to the detii. 
ment of the Engliſh, This prince dying, on Auguſt 22, at Nogent le Rotrou en 
Beauce, was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Jobn; hitherto khown by the title of duke 
of Normandie; who ſoon after took care to renew the truce 2 with England: but 
ſeems, from one of the firſt acts of his reign, to have inherited too much of his fa. 
ther's violent, haſty, and ſuſpicious temper. Thomas de la Marche, baſtard of 
France, ſerving in the king of Sicily's troops, was accuſed by Fobn de Viſconti, 
a knight of Cyprus, of knowing and concealing the conſpiracy of Leonard de Aſs 
againſt that king. Ie denied the charge, and offering to maintain his innoc 
by duel, it was appointed to be fought in the court bf the king of England, who was 
univerſally allowed to be the beſt judge, as well as the greateſt encourager of chi- 
valry, The combat being fought on Monday, October 4, and Thomas (by ſome 
advantage in his gauntlet, when the combatants came to cloſe) proving the victor, 
Edward, by a publick inſtrument, declared him acquitted of the charge; and dic. 
miſſed him with an honourable teſtimony of his bravery. Thomas, coming to the 
coutt of France, could ſcarce get admittance to John; who was highly. incenſed 
that one ſo nearly allied to him in blood, though illegitimate, ſhould conſent to try 
a combat of ſuch a nature before a king that was his mortal enemy: and when he 
was at laſt admitted, he gave a new offence in the apology he made for his conduct, 
by the greatelogiums he made on Edward, for his equity and generoſity. Ralf de 
Brienne, count of Eu and Guiſnes, conſtable of France, lately come over from 
England on his parole, to raiſe money for. his ranſome, was preſent on this occa- 
fion ; and confirmed by his own experience what Thomas had ſaid in praiſe of Ed- 
ward. Jobn could not bear theſe juſt encomiums on his rival for the crown of 
France: and ordering Ralf immediately to be ſeized upon the ſpot, by the Previt 
of Paris 4; kept him priſoner for a day in the Hotel de Neſie, where himſelf reſided 
at that time, and then, without any form of law, cauſed him to be beheaded by 
night, on November 19, in the preſence of the duke of Bourbon, the counts of Ar- 
magnac and Montfort, and other noblemen. This treatment of a man of Raf! 
quality, who had done great ſervices to the crown, and had ſuffered a captivity of 
fome years for its intereſts, ſurprized all the worlds: every body ſet themſelves to 


gueſs at the reaſon, and find out ſome pretence to excuſe Fohr's injuſtice, rather 


than lay it on the lowneſs of his mind, and the envy of his nature. It was alledged, 
that the conſtable had agreed with Edward, either to pay him 80,000 crowns of 


gold, or, if he could not raiſe the money, to give him the county of Gui/nes for his 


ranſome, There was no proof, nor indeed any probability, of the latter alterna- 
tive being part of the agreement: but it ſerved well enough, in defect of other pre- 
tences, to amuſe. the world; becauſe Guiſnes was a place of great importance, 
Jobn, defrauding Edward of his priſoner's ranſome, confiſcated that county; unit- 
ing it to the domaine of the crown : but did not long enjoy his ill gotten acquiſition, 
the caftle of Guiſues being, on the night of January 21, next following, * ſurprized 
by John de Lancaſter, with a party of men of armes and archers from Calais. Nor 
was his favourite, Charles de la Cerda, much happier in the enjoyment of the dig- 
nity of conſtable, wich which be was inveſted on Ray death ; being aflaflinated 
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about two years after, at L' Aigle in Normandie, by the orders of Charles king of 
N Ya did not hinder the governors of frontier places, belonging to either 
rown, from making excurſions into the neighbourhood of their garriſons : in one 
"Ftheſs : Sir Jobn Beauchamp, . governor of Calais, and twenty Engliſh knights 


were taken priſoners. This diſaſter was revenged by Sir Robert Herle (who ſuc- 
ceeded him * in that government) Sir Walter de Manny, and the earl of Lancaſter ; 
who coming over with freſh forces from England, over- ran the frontiers of Picar- 
Jit and Artois. In Guienne, Guy de Neſie, mareſchal of France, entering Saintonge 
with an aftmy 3, was defeated : and taken priſoner, with his brother William, Ar- 
mul 4 Andreban, ſix other knights of diſtinction, and 140 gentlemen. This loſs 

did not hinder the French from reducing St. Jean d Angely by famine, on Septem- 
zer 11 ; about the time that in a treaty near Calais the truce was renewed, and 


proviſion made in one of the articles, that the governors of frontier places (who 


were generally the perſons that broke it) ſhould take an oath to ſee it obſerved. 

This did not anſwer the end propoſed ; Edward having ſoon after freſh reaſons to 
complain of French infractions. | | | | 

Taz plague was now over; but had left ſome inconveniencies behind it: from 

' which the country ſuffered extremely, particulatly from the exceſſive wages de- 

manded by ſervants and labourets, who would not work under eight pence of twelve 


pence (equivalent to ſo many ſhillings now) a day, beſides victuals. The king had, 
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by the advice of the prelates, lords, and othets of his council 5, publiſhed ſome 


ordinances to remove the grievance, which paſs by the name of a ſtatute in Pulton's 
and other collections: but it was found neceſſary to confirm them, and make them 
more effectual by an act paſſed in the parliament, which met this year on Wedneſday, 
the 9 of February. He had increaſed the ſalaries of the judges, and given them 
three robes a year, that they might not be tempted, to take fees of any body but him- 
ſelf, or to receive preſents, rewatds, or any thing, beſides meat and drink, from 
ſuitors: they were reſtrained from doing ſo?, by their oaths, as well as by law, under 
no leſs a penalty, than hanging, and the forfeiture of their lands and chattels: The 


lord chief juſtice Tborne was accuſed of having done ſo; and not being able to 
deny the facts, threw himſelf on the king's mercy; in conſequence whereof ſentencte 


paſſed againſt him according to law, but the king had pardoned him as to life. 


The proceſs was affirmed * in this parliament: and the king, thinking enough was 


done to deter others from following his example, granted him afterwards a full par- 


don, The ſole buſineſs of this ſeſſion was to redreſs the grievances complained of 


by the commons in their petitions: what was done in that reſpe&, appears in the 


printed Statutes of labourers, of perſons born beyond ſea, of tlothes, and of provi- 


fors of benefices, then paſſed, That of purveyors did not paſs till the next parlia- 
ment, which was ſummoned, on November 1 5, to meet, on Friday; Fanzary 13, at 
Wefiminfter: in which that of the clergy containing the chief mattets of their pe- 
titions, was likewiſe enacted 9, It was at the meeting of this latter parliament, that 


A. D. 1352. 
2 — 


the king **, complaining of the violation of the truces by the French in Gaſcogne 


and Bretagne, and of their ſolliciting the Scots to invade England, deſired an aid of 
his people to oppoſe their meaſures: and a grant was made him of a triennial rent hu 
and þ/teenth, to be levied in the form mentioned in the printed ſtatute. It was in 


this ſeſſion likewiſe, that upon the commons complaining a, that the judges had, 


in their trials of perſons, condemned them as traytors, for divers cauſes, which 
« the commonalty did not know to be treaſon ; and defiring that the king would, 
* Knighton. 2 Rymer, v. 708. 1 Froiſſart. Du Ter. o Rymer, v. 25. 727 . v. 693. 
By Parl. 25 E. III. P. 4944 18, 56, 4 7 Not. Pat. 24 E. III. N 5 A1. 10. Put. 2, 
AI. P. 1. m. 17. Clauf, 25 E. III. m. 29. © Clauſe 25. E. III. m. 5. 4. ** Rot. Parl. 25 E. 
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Epwarp © by advice of his council, and other great men and ſages, be pleaſed { 


crime, and which are contained in the Statute of T reaſons, paſſed in this 5.0 77 
ment *, as it hath, been uſually termed, This excellent act, fo juſtly cele 


| | to declare in 
« this parliament, what particular points were to be deemed treaſon,” his majeſty ac. 


1 cordingly ſpecified the articles, which alone could be charged with that hein 


e 


d parlia. 
brated | in 


after - ages for the ſecurity it afforded to the lives and eſtates of good ſubjects, ſeems to 
have been occaſioned by the corruption of the judges; who (in order to defraud the 


nobility and gentry of the eſcheats of lands forfeited to them as lords of the 
their vaſſals, in certain caſes of felony and miſdemeanour; and to veſt the fm 
crown) multiplied, treaſons at their pleaſure: and it was for this reaſon, 
were in the latter part of this ſtatute expreſly reſtrained from adjudging, by 
parity of reaſon, or ſimilitude of caſe, any other facts to be treaſon, but were 
judgment, till the caſe ſhould be laid before the parliament for its determin 
ther it ſhould be deemed treaſon, or other felony, I am ſorry to obſerve 
no lawyer fat in cither of theſe two parliamen 
the good of the kingdom, ; ea he 
_ WHETHER it was the ever-open hand of a practiſing lawyer, 
to graſp a fee, or the extravagant deference paid to that fee; 
ſordid in its nature, could ſo hallow a cauſe of curſed iniquity 
fit for. any man to proſtitute - his tongue in its behalf, and to employ what talents 


fee, by 


e in the 
chat they 
inference, 
ſuſpend 


ion, whe. 


ther, that 


ts, which, made fuch admirable Jays fo 


always ready 
as if a motive, 
as to render it 


he bas (either in argumentation, eloquence, ſbell in the quirks.of law, or in ou- 


facing truth itfelf ) to pervert juſtice, to impoſe. on the minds of jurors, and in- 
fluence them to an unjuſt verdict; or whether a ſtrong biaſs, habitual, diſpoſition, 
and fruitful genius, in too many, fot turning every truſt and ſituation in life to their 
oven private advantage, were the reaſons .why.one of the wiſeſt of our kings, with his 
council . compoſed of great men, and parliaments, themſelves; thought it neceſſary to 
incapacitate practiſing lawyers from fitting in the houſe of commons, it is certain they 
were the firſt ſet of men expreſly excluded. This excluſion is not diſagreeable to the 
 tenqur and ſpirit of the original writs of ſummons, the ſole foundation and wartant 
for the ſolemn meetings of parliaments, without which they never did, nor can legally 
aſſemble. , Thoſe. directed to, cities and burroughs, requiring them to chooſe one or 
more of the di ſcreeteſt and moſt ſubſtantial citizens or burgeſſes; and thoſe for the 
election of knights of the ſhire ordering two of the wiſeſt and moſt conſiderable 


knights of each county to be returned. The word milites, though generally uſed for 
knights, is indeed capable of a more extenſive ſenſe, ſo as to comprehend all perſons 


Whatever, that held of the crown immediately by 4nights ſervice: but the moſt con- 
ſiderable of; ſuch military tenants, directed by the writs,- were undoubtedly military 
men by their proſeſſion, and had received. the order of knighthood. It hath been, in 

all ages, the misfortune of this nation, that the gentlemen of the greateſt eminency have 

+ been too, much inclined to excuſe, themſelves from attendances on the ſervice of their 
country: hence it came that county-courts loſt firſt their dignity, and afterwards their 

uſe and authority; hence cauſes came to be left to the deciſion of little frecholders, 


and the freeholders book, whence ſpecial juries are taken in cauſts of moment, are 


either by careleſſneſs or deſign ſo contrived in ſome counties, as not to afford a com- 
pleat jury of gentlemen, It was probably this averſion to trouble, that made the moſt 
conſiderable knights of a county not care to attend the buſineſs of parliament, eſpe- 
cially in ſome junctures, when dirty work was to be done; or when men of honour, 
virtue, and conſcienoe could not fit there, confiſtent with their character and principles. 

Such was the caſe in the parliaments, convened for the depoſing of Edward Il, and 
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adminiſtration of Nager Mortimer, when lawyers ſeem to have 
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crept into the houſe; getting thereby an opportunity of making their court to the mi- 
iter, and finding a conſiderable emolument in an attendance, which all others oon 
ered as a burden. Four ſhillings-a day, the conſtant wages of a knight of a ſhire, 
though more than ten times that ſum in our days, was not a ſufficient equivalent fot 
the trouble and inconveniencies, which a gentleman of the firſt diſtinction in his 
country muſt undergo by removing from his family to London, nor indeed was it worth 
his attention: but it was a very conſiderable advantage to a lawyer, whoſe buſineſs 
called him thither in term time; the terms being in thoſe days the uſual times of par- 
liaments fitting. i ih 0 S1U613,9G1, Bus N | - J * | * i a ©? 

IT is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that ſome ſuch lawyers had been Mortimer in- 
ſtruments and abettors in his illegal, violent, arbitrary, and oppteſſive meaſufes; ſince 
Edward III (when, after the ſeizure of that arrogant miniſter, in A. D. 13 36; he ſig- 
nified to the nation, that he had taken the government into his awn hands with à res 
ſolution to redreſs all their grievances, and invited all perſons to come and lay all their 
oppreſſions and hardſhips before the parliament he had ſummoned to meet on Monday, 
November 26) ordered the ſheriffs to return, by the common aſſent and election of each 
county, two of the beſt qualified and moſt conſiderable knights or eſquires therein -, 
that could not be ſuſpected of any Enaviſb tricks, or of maintaining falſe ſuits and 
quarrels. The reaſon aſſigned for this order was, that the fitting of ſuch tricking 
« fellows and maintainers of falſe ſuits, in the late parliaments, as repreſentatives of 
« counties, had been greatly to the damage of the king and the nation, particularly by 
«« their hindering good men; from repreſenting the grievances of the people, and from 
« making remonſtrances on any ſubject, that ought to have redreſs in parliament.” 
The Engliſh ſeem to be the people in the world that improve the leaſt by experience; 
they ſoon relapſed into their former careleſſneſs in relation to their tepreſentatives: and 
about eight years after, the king, complaining either of their chooſing; or the ſheriffs re- 
turning, unfit perſons for counties in former parliaments, which had been the vccafion 
that no buſineſs could be done therein, gave order (in the writ, dated November 16, 
12 E. III. for ſummoning a parliament to meet? on Fanuary 20) to the ſheriffs to take 
particular care, that the election of members ſhould be made with more judgment 
and circumſpection. This was the firſt time, that the clauſe againſt improvident 
elections was ever put into the writ of ſummons: it was repeated in the writ of 
14 E. III. and hath ever ſince continued of courſe to be inſerted. Whether that 
clauſe was too general, or not ſufficient, to exclude lawyers, there was added the yeat 
following, in the writs on the cloſe roll of 13 E. III. the words gladiis cinctos aftet 
milites, requiring the two knights, choſen and returned for ſhires;'to be actually dub- 


bed, and received into the order of knighthood. This is the firſt time, that the 
words gladiis cinctas occur in any writ, and that this was their true meaning, is evident 
from the explanation thereof in the cloſe roll 3 of the twenty - ſecond year of this king, 


where in the writ of ſummons, ſpecifying the qualifications of knights of ſhires, 
after the words gladiis cinctos, are added theſe, et ordinem militarem habentes, et non 

alios, expreſly requiring, that nane but ſuch as had received the order of knighthood ſhould 
be choſen. The fame: writ, giving more general directions With regard to the quali- 
fcations of all the repreſentatives of the people in parliament, requires them to chooſe + 


the fitteſt, the diſcreeteſt, the maſt approved in point of probity, and the moſt creditable 


knights, citizens, and burgeſſes : and in the next parliament ſummoned} in the twenty- 
fourth of the ſame king, to meet in the beginning of his twenty-fifth year, on. Feb. g, 


the directions in the writ 5 are ſtill more explicite, requiring that ſuch knights, citi- 
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» zens, and burgeſſes ſhould be choſen , as were not maintainers of quarrels, . 
A. D. 1352. lick good. This clauſe was inſerted in the writ * of ſummons, dated November 16. fe 


to point them out ſo particularly: and the clauſe being omitted in the writ + of the 


armes and in feats of armes, moſt circumſpect and diſcreet ; was. perhaps occalioned by 


_ deſirous to obviate the cheat, ſent, on February 12, another writ to Godfrey Foljamb: 
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the next parliament to be held on Fanuary 13, following, when the act of treaſom 
paſſed: it appears likewiſe in the writs 3 for the parliaments of the twenty-cighth and 
twenty ninthof the ſame reign; and it may not be improper to obſerve, that whenever 
it was inſerted, the, words gladiis cincti (which equally excluded practiſing la 


were omitted. It was thought perhaps too great and open a ſlur upon theſe how. 


thirty-ficſt of this king, the Jeſs offenſive excluſion of them from repreſenting counties, 
contained in the words milites gladiis cindFos, was again revived, and continued without 
alteration, till the forty-fourth of this rejgn.5, when the following addition was made to 
them, viz. et in armis et attibus armorum mag is probatos, et circumſpettos et diſeretss, 

TxERE was in the ſame writ, a general inſtruction given the ſheriff, with regard 
to the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes to be choſen, requiring them all to be the beſt, 
che ableft, and the diſerceteſt of their reſpective counties, cities, and-burroughs: but the 
additional clauſe above quoted, requiring the &nights to be dubbed, and moſt exerciſed in 


ſome unwarrantable and unfair practices of lawyers to get into parliament. The fir 
inſtance, there is upon record, of an undue return, was inthe thirty- ſixth of this king's 
reign ;. when by the writ directed to the ſheriffs Edmund Laurence and Matthew 4 
Rifteton were returned, as knights for Lancaſhire. They were the high ſheriff's de- 
puties, or under ſheriffs : and without the formality of an election, had returned them- 
ſelves, in hopes of getting the wages payable for attendance in parliament. The king 
doth not ſeem to have been informed of the fact, till they demanded the writ for levying 
the wages; and then ordered a precept, on November 27, to the ſheriff, to enquire, 
whether they; were duely choſen by the aſſent of the community of the county, and af- 
ter laying. the matter before the knights and others in a full caunty-court, to certify 
him che truth thereof, and in the mean time to ſuſpend the levying of their wages 
Theſe under- ſheriffs, getting poſſeſſion of the writ, made no execution of it: and yet 
began to levy their wages of the country. The king, informed of this proceeding, and 


and his fellow keepers (or juſtices) of the peace for the county, ordering them . in 
te their next ſeſſion to call before them the knights, and other approved perſons of the 
« county, who could inform them of the premiſſes, and after a diligent enquiry, to cer- 
“ tify him, how the caſe ſtood, under their ſeals in chancery. The ſheriff had like- 
wiſe freſh orders ſent him *< to ſuperſede the levy of the wages, till further orders 
from his majeſty, and till; the ducneſs of the election was decided.” A practice fo 
deſtructiye of the conſtitution of parliaments, an abuſe of the ſheriff's. office in a mat- 
ter of the higheſt conſequence, and other inconveniences, found by experience to ariſe 
from. lawyers, either intruding themſelves into parliament, or fitting there, ſeem to have 
given occaſion to an ordinance or act of parliament in the forty-foxth of the fame reign; 
by which lawyers and faeriffs were expreſly excluded for ever from being choſen or te- 
turned to parliament, or having any wages on that account. As this act is not printed 
among the ſtatutes, it may not be amiſs to recite. the purport thereof out of the 7 par- 
liament roll, in which the following ordinance is ſaid to be read, and have the royal 
„ on funt placiteriym aut. querelarum man- 2 The words in the origingl are, © Les pinion 
tentbres, aut a hujuſmods quaſtu vi hentes, ſed ho- que les communes avoient mis en parlement, & 
mines valentes et bonæ fidei, et publicum commo- les reſponſes ſur eles donez fuerent luez; & auxi 


e E Ii ee un ordinance, fait en meſine; le parlement fuit 
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aſſent : * Whereas the people. of the law, who follow divers, buſineſſes in the king's Ev wans 
« courts for. particular perſons, as their proctors or ſollicitors, and cauſe many petitions rk, 
« to be exhibited in parliament, in the name of the commons, which do not at albcon- 4. D. 1354, 
« cern them, but only the particular perſons, whole buſineſs they follow; ſheriffs allo, 
«« who are common miniſters of the people, and ought to mind their office, by which 

« they ought to do right to every one, are named, and haue been before this time re- 

« turned in parliament, knights of counties, by hem/efves being ſheriffs. It is accord- 

« ed and aſſented to in this parhament, that far the Future, no man of the law, follow- 

« ing buſineſs, or prattifing in the king's courts, nor ſheriff, for the time he is ſheriff, 
may be returned or accepted for knights of counties, not ſhall. any lawyers or ſheriffs 

i for the future returned to parliament, have any wages,” - It. doth not appear, that. 

this act ever was repealed; but this king dying about five years after, the minority of, 

his ſucceſſor, and the troubles of his reign, afforded the practiſing lawyers an oppor- 
tunity of worming themſelves again into parliament; though they were not knights 
gladiis cincti, a qualification required in all knights of ſhires, till eſquires were enabled 

by the act of 23 Henry VI. c. 15, to be choſen, except in a ſingle inſtance. This was, 

in a parliament held, in the year after that laſt mentioned, in the forty-ſeventh of 
Edward III.; Which being called to conſider of the king's, expedition abroad, the 
rights of the crown beyond ſea, and the ſtate and defence of the realm, the writs; 
(directed to the ſheriffs of Northampranſbine and other counties) required * either two, 
knights dubbed, or two of tbe uerthigt and moſt approved: eſquires, the. moſt expert in 
feats of armes, and moſt diſcreet, and none of any other rank or condition to be choſen, 

for counties. There was in the ſame writ, a like ſingular qualiſigation required of 
citizens and burgeſſes, who were to be tb maſt. diſcreet and ſuficient of their towns, and 
uch ac bad the beſts fall: inſpipptng,. aud in the exerciſe of merobaudize : but notwithe, 
ſanding this ſpecial diſpenſatipu, on a particular occaſign,;from, the, general rule, in fa- 
our of military elquires, the, prafticahlawyers, wers {till excluded. Sir E. Cake hath, 
fallen into.ſome miſtakes, in acting the patt of, a, zealous advagate for the ſitting of 
theſe laſt ; which would haue been more cafily excuſed, if he had but ſhewed at the, 
ſame time what benefits had ihæen tence derived ta che. nation. Could this be ſhewn, 
people would not deſpair, as too anany do, of ſecing any re formation made in the law. 


of this kingdom, , whilt ſuch a number of the profeſſion fit in parliament : it is a 
thing extremely wanted; and nothing hut an inordinate love of gain, or a ſhameful 
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< titions en patlement, en nom des comunes, que, ordinances and ftatutes (as in Rot. Stat. 31 E. III. 
nens leur touche, mes folement les ſingulers per- M. 13. 19, and Rot. Parl. 36 E. III. n. 19, and pre- 
<< ſoues, qu queus ih ſo demgrerg amd viſcounts,| ambie y9; the ſtatutes of 41 H. VII.) But in the caſe, 
* que long com e Nen evient in queſtion, there is no room even for this miſtaken 
«* demurrer ſur leur office, pur dröit fair a checune Fa) it appearing” evidently from the record to 
2 devant' ces heutes retornez en be an act of parhainerits wy Pay read in parlia- 
parlementa chivalers des g ; meſmes. les ment, When the petitions. of the commons were 
9 . E/ rn fs a N wala an they RO the king's anſwer to them: 

* que d:ſormes nu] honme de Ley, pur ſuant bifoignes and ĩt was at the fame time agreed and 4/ſpnted to in 

en lam court i ray; nt wiſeots{ led emps, qui eſt that parliamant, and had the conſent of king, lords, 

< viſcont, ſoient retatnea, ne acgeptez chi alers des. and woo er ae , ade 


cammo — 
© countees neque ces qui ſont Gentz de Ley, & / 47 E. III. m. 13. d. TO eon 
« uilcountʒ oH retornta au patlement eyent gas. The wonls in the vrit are; Duss milites gladiis 
Su B. Cale, ff. iv. fel. 10, and fol, 485) taking ad-,  cin405, aut ormigęrross di ee probiores, et in act i- 
vantage of the word ordinance (which he faricies to bus armorum niagis expertos, 9 cretos, et non alterius 
differ from a ſtatute or ac of parliament (157 f6ll 25) tend — et duns butgenſes diſoretiotes, magis 
= nat having tho thooeſthe . qui, 59 (neuen oy in exereineg mercondl/e- 
commons (which the latter had urs to have it rum notitiam babent . meliorem. And the theriff of 
thought no — . for exc | 7 n f 


| ding practiſing NorrBampton's return of the writ was, that he had 
lawyers: but it) is evident from a mukitade of in cauſed to Wn (ode forthe ſhire pwo e/gures of the 
ſtances, which .might, be iven, that ardqini 755 © condition or quality in the writ. mentioned. 
5 = words o 4 import, a Wale - This ſhews Sit e eee ii fayings * 
weently, and that the ſame acts of parli: t are C. I. fol. 10, that eſguires could not be c oſen with- 
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body of the ſaws in 38 H. VIII.) ſometimes both ; C 
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indolence and diſregard of the publick good, can reſtrain men from endeavou 
be as uſeful to the world, as they are enabled to be by their reſpective talents. 

Wu 1lsT Edward was making laws for the good of his ſubjects, ſome acts 
lity paſſed, notwithſtanding the truce, on the ſide of Calais; 
a fruitleſs attempt to recover Guiſnes: : and in Bretagne, the Mareſchal de N 
with a worſe diſaſter, than he had done the year before in Saintonge. 
his ranſome, been ſent with a body of forces to aſſiſt the partiſans of 


where the French 


OK X. 
ring to 
of hoſti. 


made 


e met 
He had, after 
Charles de Blii 


and being joined by a great number of the nobility of Bretagne, formed a conſiderable 
army; with which, on Auguſt 14, he attacked Sir Falter Bentley in the plains of Mau. 
ron, between Rennes and Ploermel. The Engliſh were ſcarce a fourth part of the 


enemy in number: but behaved themſelves ſo gallantly, that the French were utte 
routed; the mareſchal himſelf, the viſcount of Rohan, the lords of Montauban 
tin, Rugemond, Tyntentac, La Marche, and L' Aunay, the ſeneſchals of 


rly 


; Quin- 
Rouen and 


Beauvais, eighty knights, and 500 gentlemen were ſlain on the ſpot ; beſides 4 much 
greater number of common ſoldiers. William Bertrand baron of Bricquehec, being 
mortally wounded, was taken, with ſeveral Breton noblemen, and 160 knights and 
gentlemen. There are ſaid to have been either killed or made priſoners, no leſß than 
forty-five knights of the far; a new order inſtituted by the king of France the 


the 
admiſſion of 
ceſſor. | 

Noris in theſe antient times was ſo 


O:ho duke of 
Brunſwick's 


* W 


* 
. 


before, in imitation of that of the garter; but Jahn, afraid of diſobliging any of 
pretenders to this honour, had immediately after its erection a ſo vilified it by the 
500 perſons. into it, that it became deſpicable in the reign of his ſuc. 


difagreeable to the nobility of England « 


challenge of an unactive life: and the truce with"France preventing an exerciſe of their valour in 
— of that country 2, Henry late earl, now duke, of Lancaſter, went abroad with the lord 
Roos and other perſons of quality, to ſignalize themſelves in Pruffa againſt the infdels. 
Paſſing through Germany in their way thither, they wete arreſted and detained ſome 

time in priſon: but being releaſed upon paying 3000'crowns for their ranſome, a ſtop 

was put to their journey by advice of a trace being concluded in thoſe parts between 

the infidels and the knights of the Teutonic order. In their return, Henry declared at 
Cologne, that Otho duke of *Brunſivick had been the contriver of his impriſonment, in 
order to prevent his expedition: and complaining of it as a diſhonourable treatment of 

a man of quality who had never done him any harm, Otbo ſent him a challenge deny- 

ing the charge, and demanding the combat in any place which the king of France 
ſhould appoint. Henry, getting a ſafe- conduct, went to Paris: and Otho repairing 
thither, endeavours were uſed in vain to make up the quarrel. When the day of bat- 

tle came, both the combatants entered the liſts, and took an oath that their cauſe of 
quarrel was juſt: but whether Otbo's conſcience reproached him, he turned pale from 

that moment; mounted his horſe heavily; appeared quite ſtupified, and ſcarce know- 

ing what he did, let his ſhield fall thrice to the ground, when he was attempting to 
take it in his hand. His friends did not think it fit for him to fight in that con- 
dition: but the duke of Lancaſter, who, with the noble look of a hero ſtood expecting 

his enemy, would not throw ſuch a ſlur upon himſelf, his king, and country, as after 
coming into the held, to quit it without a combat. Obo at laſt, as a vanquiſhed man, 

- ſubmitted himſelf to the king of France's ordinance, declaring he would not fight with 
the duke of Lancaſter, and that he renounced” his challenge, without reſerving any 
condition of honour to himſelf, The king of France* (who was much Orbv's friend, 


and gave him ſoon after a penſion of 1000 /ivres tournois a 


year) made them friends 


at a magnificent. entertainment: and Henry returned full of glory into Exgiand. 
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CLemenT VI. dying on the laſt December 6, Innocent VI. had now mounted the Enwans, 


apal throne : and continued the mediation for a peace between the two | crowns ; 
— without ſucceſs, Edward bad in confidence ſignified to the pope ; that he 
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was willing to make peace with France, and reſign his title to that crown, in caſe p,,c..,;.;. 
the dutchy of Guienne, and county of Ponthieu, were reſtored to him as fully as in parliament. 


ever any of bis predeceſſors had enjoyed them, without any obligation to homage; 
or other ſet vice; and a ceſſion was made to him, as well of the lands he had con- 
quered about Calais, as of the ſupetiority of Flanders: but theſe were the loweſt 
terms to which he would ever agree. The archbiſhop of Canterbury, the duke of 
Lancaſter, and other great men, had been ſent to Guiſues, to treat on the ſubject 
with the French deputies, in the preſence of the pope's legate: but the treaty prov- 
ing fruitleſs, both ſides prepared for a war, which ſeemed unavoidable, and which 
France hoped to carry on with better advantage, by having lately gained the He- 


mings over to her intereſt. Edward on this occaſion ſummoned a great council; to 


meet on 2 Monday, September 23, at Weſtminſter : it was compoſed of about ſixty 
lords, one knight for each county, and one member for each city or 8 The 
firſt point laid before them was, the regulations and ordinances-which the king had 
drawn up for the government of the ſtaple, which, for the benefit of his ſubjects, he 
Vas reſolved to fix in ſome towns of England, Wales, and Ireland: and the com- 
mons deſiring copies thereof, one was given to the knights of ſhires, and another to 
the citigens and burgeſſes. Theſe being maturely conſidered, the ordinances of the 
ſtaple were ſettled, as they appear in the printed ſtatute: and thenthe king acquainting 
them with the ſtate of the treaty of peace, as above, they continued the ſubſidy on 
wool and ſkins for three years longer. The commons, as uſual after the grant of an 
aid, deſiring that all who appealed. from the king's. court to another judicature, 
ſhould be put out of his protection, and forfeit their lands and chattels; and that 
juſtices of the peace might be made of the moſt conſiderable perſons reſident in a 
county, theſe. petitions were readily granted; nor did they fail of the redreſs they 
applied for, in a point which ſeemed to affect the royal prerogative. Pardons had been 
too eaſily granted to common robbers, and murderers, upon untrue ſuggeſtions, more 
particularly, upon the pretence that the offenders were ſerving in the wars abroad: this 
was the grievance; and the remedy, which was agreed to by the king and the lords, 
will perhaps, at this time of day, appear extraordinary. It was enacted, « that the 
« ſuggeſtion uſed for obtaining a pardon for any felons, and the name of the perſon 
ho made it, ſhould be inſerted in the inſtrument of the pardon ; and when it 
came to be pleaded before the judges, they ſhould enquire. into the truth of the 
_ « ſuggeſtion 3 and if they found it not to be true; they ſhould diſallow the pardon, 
* andcauſe the law to be executed 3. 111 l bas. ne | 

Tux ordinances of the ftaple, paſſed in this great council, were read over and con- 
fir med in the next parliament, which met 4 on Monday, April 28 ; as thoſe alſo were 
about the qualification of juſtices, for keeping the peace, and executing the act of 
labourers, requiring them „ to be of a rank and condition ſufficient for. their being 
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* reſponſable to the king and the people; their names were to be examined by the 


chancellor, treaſurer, and judges of both benches, in the preſence of the knights of 
ſhites, ſuch as were fit (or duely qualified) were to continue in the office; ſuch as were 
not ſo being ſtruck out; their places were to be ſupplied by others, named by the 
* knights of ſhires, and were not to be removed but by the king's ſpecial command, or 
fot ſome reaſonable cauſe atteſted by their collegues. There were at this time ſome 

Ker. Parl. 27 E. III. ng. 8. , 2. 

2 This is fo clearly the law of France; that in the 
reign of Lewis X Iv 


parlement of Rouen, having obtained the king's 
pardon by falſe ſuggeſtions, or t6o favourable a re- 


. preſentation of his caſe, the 'parlethen ment ordered him 
do be executed with the pardob/ hanging about his 
- a criminal, condemned by the neck. 1 r 
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Rr. Parl. 28 F. HI. a. 2. 17. 38. 
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A GENERAL HIS TOR V 
hopes of a peace: and the king being willing to have the aſſent of his 
on the ſabject, it was reſolved unanimouſly to approve the terms, upon which hi 
majeſty and the great men ſhould make it; a publick inſtrument being drawn ws 
to that effect. Theſe hopes ſoon vaniſhed, the French” plenipotentiaries 1 
ing declared *, that the ſuperiority of Guienne could never be ſepatated from the 
crown'ef France, and that there was not a gentleman” in the kingdom but would 
loſe his life, rather than conſent to ſuch a ſeparation. ' This was an article of the 
utmolt conſequences the king of England, who could not, unleſs it was granted, 
expect either to enjoy quietly the lands of that dutchy (which were to be reſtored. 
as having been enjoyed by his predeceſſors) or to continue for any conſiderable time 
in peace, whilſt the French tetained a elaim to a ſuperiority, the pretence whereof 
had given occaſion to all the quarrels which had happened for an hundred years paſt 
betweea bis andeſtors and the kings of Frunce. The pope's interceſſton could no 
prevail upon the French to relax any thing in this point : and all chat the treaty 
produced was a, a ſfiort prolongation of 'the truce to Midſummer, in the year 
fold ond 10. yi ©) enen 9170 e IA $5 Qt JS 040). ro 
FAN however was in ſuch a ſituation, that John had reaſon to dread a war 
which was likely to afford encouragement and ſupport to Charles king of Navarre; 
who was taking meaſures to embroil his kingdom. This prince was nearly related 
to Job being che ſon of Fane (daughter af Louis Hutin) and of Philip count of 
Evrexx, a prince of the blood: he had been bred in the court of France, and being 
a young man of great parts, vivacity, and politeneſs, wonderfully eloquent, and in- 
ſinuating, infinitely civib avd obliging; had gained the hearts of all the world, and 
was become exceeding popular. Ring Jobn, to fix his fidelity by ſo honourable 
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Parliament 


and near an alliance; had given him his daughter Fane in marriage: but no obli- 


gation hatſ any effect upon a proud, ſelfiſh, tricking; perfidious, cruel, and revenge- 


fub temper; which was the bad part of Charles's character. The king of Navarre 


advaneed pretenſtons· to che counties of Champagne and Brie, and to the dutchy of 
Bourgogne, in right of his mother: but as ſhe had, by agreement with former 
kings of France, received other lands in exchange for thoſe territories, his claim 
was not allowed. Theſe lands were probably net a fuffieient equivalent for what 
Fane had quiĩtted: and Charles complaining that the county of Engouleſme (which 
he enjoyed: by-a grant of Charles le Bel, in A. D. 132 53) was of no advantage to 
him, as being ruined by the Engliſb, got inſtead thereof the towns of Mante and 
Meulunt, which had heen granted by the ſame prince at the erection of Evreux into 
a county peerage in January, 1326, and the reſtitution whereof now rendered him 
very pawerful-in Normandie; where he was before in poſſeſſion of the counties or 
Evreux and Mortagne, and ſeveral other places. Jobn gave the county of Engou- 


2 AN leſine to his favourite; Charles de la Cerda, conſtable of France; whom the king 


a , ' Ruinald. Contin. Baron. Du Tillet. 


of Nuvarre, conſidering às an enemy, cauſed to be aſſaſſinated: and juſtifying what 
he had done in a manifeſto, ſent to ſome of the principal towns in France, treated 
wich the duke of Lancaſter, to procure aſſiſtance from England ; and took all other 
meaſures in his power to put himſelf in a condition of defence. John could not 


well digeſt ſo great an inſult on his royal authority: but his affairs were in ſuch a 


ſtuation, chat he was eaffly perſuaded to ſmother his reſentment, and hearken to an 
accommodation ; which was made by complying: with all the king of Nevarre's 
demands. Theſe were a grant of the county of Beaumont le Roger, the vicomte 


4. Of Pont- audemer, the bailliage of Cotentin, Conches, Orbec, and ſome other places; 


« the homage and fealty of the lords of Harcourt and others of his friends, for all 


« their lands in the kingdom; the power of holding a court of exchequer twice a 


« year, for the ſuits of all his vaſſals; and a full pardon for him ſelf, and all others 
« concerned in the murder of the conſtable. All that Charles was to do, by way 


Hit d' Evreux, p. 223. 226. & preuves, p. 1 
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he would not conſent to this, till the count of Anjou, Fohn's ſecond ſon, was given 


ear; and a pardon paſſed in form for the king of Navarre, the lords of Harcourt, 
and others of his partiſans. ny BE Es 023401 3 ee 
THERE was little fincerity on either fide in an exterior reconciliation, owing 
purely to the neceſſity of affairs: Jobn ſtill ſuſpected Charles of m defigns apainſt 
the ſtate; and the latter, to guard againſt the effects of thoſe ſuſpicions,” propoſed 
to ſecure himſelf by an alliance with England. The duke of Lancaſter was at Avig- 
nn, treating of a peace with France; and Charles coming thither in his way to 
Navarre, bad ſeveral conferences with him, about the meafures proper to be taken, 
in concert with England, when the truce expired in the Midſummer following. 
Theſe meaſures were as yet a ſecret ; but it was known, he held ſecret conferences 
with the duke every night, for a fortnight together. Jobn fuſpecting the worſt, 
and taking advantage of the king of Navarte's abſence, went into Normandie, to 
ſeize bis towns and fortteſſes in that province. His officers were received in moſt 
places: but could not get admittance. into Evreuæ, Gavre, Mortagne, Pont. aude- 
mer, Cherbourgh, and Auranches; which having ſtrong gatriſons ſtood on their 
defence. As ſoon as Charles had advice of this feizure, he diſpatched in February 
an agent to court, to juſtify his conduct: offering to come thither himſelf, upon a 
ſafe· conduct. Foby readily granted it; yet ſent his ſon Charles, the dauphin, into 
Nermdndie ; Where the gentlemen of the country farniſhed him with goo6'trien 
of armes for tlitee months, to prevent or cruſh all diſturbances in the province. The 
king of Navgrre did not ſtir from his own fealm for ſome months: but landing 
in Auguß, with 2000 men, at Cherbourgh; the garriſon of Evrenx, animated by 
the news of his artival, ſarprized the caſtle of Conebes. As Cen ſeemed to be in 
danger, the duke of-Athener and Geffrey de Charny threw thetniſtlves into the place t 
and the king fent thither'a body of troops under the command of the conſtable Je 
Bourbon; but with a ſtrict charge not to begin hoſtilities, and to bring about an 


accomtnodarion if poffible. The truce between the two crowns was now expired, 
tiaries, with vain hopes of an agreement, eveti whetr the articles had been actually 
ſettled in the treaty of Calais, ſeemed refalyed not to rene it. The duke of Lan- 
caſter * was actually at ſea with forty, ſhips and a good body of fob on board, be- 
tween Sandwich and Winchelſey, though Hindefed by contrary winds from reach- 
ing Jerſey, or landing at Cherbourg; which was generally thought to be his defign, 
The prince of Wales was alſo on the weſtern coaſt of England, with 1000 men of 
armes, 2000 archers, and a great number of el/hmen, his forces daily intreafing : 
anda fleet lay in Plimouth, ready to tranſport him to any maritime part of ' France, 
where he could make a deſcent with moſt advantage. In theſe Eircumſtances, Fob? 
thought it neceſſary, at any rate, to make up matters with the king of Nabhr r and 
by the promiſe of 100,000, crowns, in lieu of all Charles's demands, obtained what 
he defired. The conſtable having made the agreement on September 10, in a con- 
ference at Valoghes, carried that prince with him to wait on the dauphin at Yau- 
dreuil; and proceeding thence together to Paris, no ptofeſſions were wanting, 
either on John or Charles part, to perſaade the world that their reconciliation was 
cordial, TEE EEE ee e ator ering 
Tux Duke of Lancaſter apan advice, either of this reconciliation; or of the nu- 
merous body of forces drawn down to the coafts of Normandie (where they ſtayed, 
till they had eat up the country, doing as much damage as if an enemy had waſted 
it) gave over his enterprize: and was ſoon after appointed 3 the King's Heutenant in 
* 4ueſbury. Froifſart. © * Rymer v. 817. *Th.v. 826. Froiffart. foebury. © 
| Bretagne. 


of ſatis faction to John, was to aſk his pardon before the parlement of Paris; and EY AND | 


as an hoſtage for his ſecurity. The ceremony was performed on March 4, this A. D. 1354. 


and the king of England r, after being ſo often deluded by the French plenipoten- 
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Bretagie. Prince Edward having been detained at Plimouth by contrary wing, 
till September 8, ſailed then with his forces, in a fleet of 3oo fail, n 
enne : and arrived with the earls of Varwicł, Oxford, Saliſbury, and 8 ell. i 
many other Engliſb noblemen, after a favourable paſſage, ſafe at Baurdeaux » and 
was there joined by the lords of Albret, Caumont, Montferrand, Grei lh, 
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and the 


moſt conſiderable of the Gaſcun nobility ; and with an army of 60,000 men match. 


ed thence, on October 5, towards Armagnac; the count whereof was general * 
thoſe parts for the king of France, and had the government likewiſe of Languedoc 
The country of Armagnac now ſuffered for the ravages its lord had made in Ga 


cogne; thoſe of Aftarac and Cominges, with the territories of Ia Rivuiere, and L 72 


en Jourdain, were treated in the ſame manner; the inhabitants being plundered, 
the fortreſſes diſmantled, the towns and villages laid in aſhes, In this manner the 
prince advanced to Toulouſe, where the counts of Armagnac and Foix, the prince 
of Orange, the conſtable of Bourbon, and the mareſchal de Clermont, lay with their 
forces, ſuperior to his own in number: and after paſſing two days in fight of the 


place, without being able to provoke the enemy to an engagement, their orders be- 


ing not to-run any hazard, found a ford, at which he paſſed the Garonne, a league 
above the city ; all the dependances whereof he ravaged without oppoſition, The 
burning of ſeveral fine towns in the neighbourhood, not producing the battle which 
the prince deſired, he advanced to Auigonet, Caſtel. naudary, Carcaſſonne, Limoux, 
and Narbonne, taking and deſtroying all thoſe places ; doing infinite miſchief to the 
enemy; and ruining; a country, which uſed to ſupply the king of France with 1000 
men of armes, and 400,000 old crowns, for the maintainance of his wars, The in- 
habitants of Montpelier, a ſtrong place fifteen leagues from Narbonne, apprehenſive 
of a like treatment, burnt their ſuburbs ; and many of them retired with their effects 
to Avignon for ſafety. The pope ſent to Narbonne, to propoſe a treaty of peace to 
the prince; who not caring to be amuſed with what had always proved deluſive, 
would not ſo much as admit the meſſengers to an audience: but referred them to 
his father, then about Calais, for an anſwer to their propoſals ; a flight, which 
ſeems to have put Innocent VI. upon fortifying his palace, in ſome expectation of a 
viſit at Avignon. It was perhaps to keep the Engliſb at a diſtance from this place, 


| that his mareſchal marched thence with above 500 men of armes, furniſhed by the 


cardinals and the gentry of the neighbourhood : but advancing too near, was defeat 


ed with the loſs of more than 400 of his. gens d armes; himſelf being taken pri- 


ſoner, and forced to pay 50,000 crowns for his ranſome. Five hundred villages, 
with many large and walled towns, were burnt in this expedition, which took up 
eight weeks; and might perhaps have laſted longer, had not the prince received ad- 
vice, that the French army had left Toulouſe, and was advancing with a deſign of 


_ venturing a general engagement. He marched back to meet them, expecting a bat- 


tle. in three days: but the enemy retiring towards Toulouſe, he paſſed the Garonne 
at Carbonne ; where halting a whole day, he had intelligence of their being within 
two leagues of his army. A party of his men beating up one of their quarters, they 
retreated in a hurry to Lombez and Sauveterre ; poſting themſelves behind the Sauve, 
as if they intended to diſpute the paſſage of the river. The prince, purſuing them 
thither, found all the bridges broken down : and whilſt he was repairing them, the 
enemy made the beſt of their way to Gimont, ſo cloſely followed by his van, that ſome 


troops in their rear were cut off, before they could get into the town. The whole 


Engliſh army came before it in the evening; and the prince drew it up in order of battle 


in the morning, in hopes of a battle: but was diſappointed ; the enemy having 
marched off in the night, and left a ſtrong garriſon in the town, ſufficient for a 


long defence. The ſeaſon of the year was not fit for a ſiege ; the place was ſtrong: 


and the prince ſeeing plainly there was no proſpect of a general action, returned to 


3 Baur deaus 
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| Bourdeaus. He arrived there by Chriſtmas: and diſtributing his forces into winter Epwaryd 
quarters, under valiant leaders, they ſoon made themſelves maſters of Tonnins, 8s. "IM 
Clerac, Port S. Marie, Bourg S. Pierre, Braſſac, Caſtel Sacrat, and the greateft J. P. 1 355- 

part of the Agenotis. a : | a | 

Tux king in the mean time, ſeeing his deſign upon Normandie defeated by the The king's 

king of Naverre's accommodation; and hearing that the king of France was come — 25 

with a great army to the marches of Calais, reſolved to fight him as ſoon as he ar- 

rived in thoſe parts, and made preparations for an expedition thither. He was 

attended in it by his ſons Lionel and John, the duke of Lancaſter, the earls of 

Northampton, Marche, and Stafford, the lord Manny, and many Engliſh noblemen, 

particularly by the biſhop of Durham, the lords Percy and Grayſtock, and other 

northern barons, with their followers. Raff lord Neville ſeems to have been left 

almoſt alone for the guard of the Scotch marches ; a thing unuſual, but now owing 

to a truce concluded at Michaelmas with the Scots, upon their own requeſt, from 

that time to the Michaelmas following. Edward, upon his landing at Calais in 

the laſt week of October, found there 1000 men of armes, brought him by ſome 

Brabantin, Flemiſh, and German knights, retained in his ſervice : and with the 

forces that came over with him, made up an army of above 3000 men of armes, 

2000 archers on horſeback, a larger corps of them on foot, and a great body of 

other troops well armed. He marched from thence, on November 2, towards St. 

Omer, where the king of France lay with his forces: and Jobn ſending a knight, 

who had formerly been a priſoner in Eng/and, on a meſſage to him, in order to re- 

connoitre his army, he generouſlyallowed him to take a full view of all his troops, 

and their diſpoſition. The knight was ſurprized to ſee fo great a force, whilſt the 

prince of Wales was at the head of a very numerous army in Gaſcogne : and Jobn 

was ſo little edified with his account of the Engliſb, that he thought fit to retire from 

St. Omer, and deſtroy all the proviſions in the neigbourhood. Edward followed 

him from place to place as far as Heſdin : but for want of victuals, eſpecially of 

wine, was obliged to return on Wedneſday, November 11, to Calais: ſome French 

knights came the next day to the cauſeway leading to that place, in a brayado, with 

credentials, offering to fight a pitched battle on the Tueſday following: Edward, 

averſe to delays, propoſed it for the next day, or Saturday; but the French would 

agree to no day but Tueſday. This however was accepted, upon condition that, 

the field being marked out by proper perſons choſen on both fides, the French 

knights ſhould engage to bring their king on the day appointed to the place, or 

elſe yield themſelves priſoners to the king of England; the Engliſh noblemen offer- 

ing to enter into a like engagement, in their maſter's behalf. The French ſeemed 

at a loſs for a reply: but rejecting the propofal, the Engliſt faw plainly, that all 

their view was to amuſe, and tempt the king of England to keep his army together 

in thoſe parts at a vaſt expence, Edward however ſtaid there till after Tue/day : 

2 — French not appearing, he diſmiſſed his foreign troops, and returned to 

Tux reaſon of his ſo ſpeedy return was, that the Scots, taking advantage of the 

truce, and the abſence of the northern nobility, had ſurprized the town of Ber- 

wick, on November 6: and made great preparations to invade England. He had 

ſummoned a parliament to meet on the 120 of that month * at Weſtminſter : but 

b was put off, by reaſon of his abſence, till Monday the 23* ; and the houſes. not 

being full till two days after, the lord Manny then gave them an account, of what 

had paſſed in the treaty of Calais, of the king of Navarre's offer of a league, of 
Edward's late expedition, and his deſign to march againſt the Scots, and recover 

Berwick, For this expedition, and for bringing the French war to a ſpeedy con- 
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* Epwary cluſion, a conſiderable. ſupply was neceſſary: and the commons granted for fix 


* 


years, the ſubſidy of 50 8. A ſack on wool, wool-fells, and leather; a larger grant 

than ever had been made before in parliament. ' Aveſbury ſays, it would bring in to 
the king above 1000 marks every day during that term ; and as, according to the 
general computation, more than 100, ooo ſacks oF wool were tranſported every year 


abroad, it could not produce leſs than 1,500,000 I. ſterling. The parliament (after 
making proviſion for the right empannelling of juries, of the beſt and moſt conſider- 


* 
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able perſons in a county, who lived neareſt the place of facts that were to be exa. 
mined) broke up on the laſt of November: and the king ſet out ſoon after for New. 
caſtle, where he had appointed the rendezvous, of his forces. The Scots upon his 
approach quitted the town of Berwick'; it not being tenable againſt an army, 


v hilſt the Engliſb were maſters of the caſtle ; and tetiring to their mountains, woods, 


and moraſſes, carried off all the proviſions of the country. Edward advanced as 


=_— as Hadington and Edenburgb, burning houſes and villages in his way: but 


his fleet being diſperſed by a ſtorm, he was forced, for want of victuals, to return 
with his forces to Roxburgh. There Edward Balioli, being grown old, worn out 


With infirmities, unable to ſupport any longer the fatigues of war, and deſirous of 


a quiet retreat, freely reſigned his crown and realm of Scotland,, the dominion of 
Galloway, with the iſland, towns, caſtles, poſſeſſions, and all rights thereunto be- 


| longing ; conveying the ſame (out of reſentment againſt Devid Brus his next heir) 


tothe king of England and his heirs, in conſideration. of a penſion of 20001. a year 
for life, the payment of his debts, and of 5000 marks, to be paid a fortnight after 
the-next-Eg/ter. This was done on January 20: and the king in February return- 
ed to London a; where the clergy in the next month gaye him the fenth of one year, 
as the prelates did of two years for themſelves : the cart of Northampton' ſoon after 


concluded a truce with the Scots till Michaelmas, __. '. 


Tux king of France in the mean time prepared for a vigorous war: and as 4 


= 


want of money was the greateſt difficulty he had to ſtruggle with, he had called at 


the end of November an aſſembly of eſtates at Paris. Theſe had hitherto conſiſted 


only of the prelates, and the nobility or gentry ; but on this occaſion; he ſummoned, 


for ths firſt time, the principal towns of France to ſend their deputies; which have 
ever ſince been conſidered, as the third eſtate. All appeared zealous for defending 


their country, and relieving their king s neceſſities; they undertook to maintain 30,000 


men of armes for à year ; and. if the gabelle on ſalt, a duty of eight deniers a pound 
on all proviſions, and a capitation laid upon all perſons, from the princes of the 


7 blood to the meaneſt people, not excepting even ſervants, ſhould not prove, ſuffi- 
(client to defray the charge, they were to meet again on March 1, to ſupply the deh- 
 - ciency, Theſe taxes cauſed a ſedition at Arras: and were ſo dilagrecable to abund-. 


ance of perſons, . that many of the nobleſſe ſtaid away, and ſeveral towns in Na- 


+ maudie ſent no deputies. to the ſecond aſſembly of eſtates. This was imputed to. 
the influence of the king of Navarre ; who was likewiſe charged with incenſing 
the dauphin againſt his father, and tempting him to quit the court, becauſe at the 
age of eighteen, he had not yet been provided with any government. The plot Was 
' diſcovered : and Jobn, as well by wiſe and gentle remonſtrances to his ſon, con- 


vincing him of the imprudence of the action, as by gratifying. him with the dutch) 
of Nof mandie, not only brought him back to his duty, but engaged him Iikewife 


in a defign he formed, for ſeizing the king of Navarre, andthe moſt potent: lords 
of his party. The dauphin (who had on December, 7, in the laſt car! been made 


duke: of Normandie, a circumſtance that doth not. well-agree with the pretended 

plot abovementioned) was of courſe to reſide in that, province, When its coaſts. were 

in danger of being inſulted by a foreign enemy; and pretending the. greateſt affect 
+ III (94 & £38 5 WA" en — EHB * ; R | 
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Midlent ; and gave them, on Tueſday, April 5, a magnificent entertainment in the 


neville before day, with an hundred/lances, and a train of noblemen, arrived at the 
poſtern of the caſtle ; and coming into the hall, ordered the king of Navarre, the 


Tournebu, Gravelle, Maubue, and two eſquires, viz. Oliver Doublet, and Jobn de 
Vaubatu, to be atreſted. The count of Harcourt, Graville, Maubue, and Dou- 
blet, were immediately beheaded ; five were diſmiſſed, as not being concerned in the 
beginning of the conſpiracy, The kingof Navarre was ſent the next day to Cha- 
teau Gaillard; from thence to the Chatelet of Paris, with Friguant and Vaubatu 


being taken for his eſcape, was made at laſt'cloſe priſoner at Arleux-in Artois. 0 
Wu Philip d'Evreux count of Longueville, and Godfrey de Harcourt, had 
advice, the one of his brother the king of Navarre's impriſonment, the other 
of his nephew's execution, they vowed revenge for theſe outrages ; and fortifying 
all the places in their power, ſent to England for ſuccours. Edward underſtand- 
ing! that the king of Navarre had been thus treated on account of a pretended 
league with him, ſent' a manifeſto to ſeveral courts, vindicating him from that 
charge: and diſpatched 2 Miles lord Stapleton,” with a body of troops, to aſſiſt in 
the defence of his poſſeſſions in Normandie; where Fohn's forces had reduced 
Evreux, and inveſted Pont-audemer, Philip and Godfrey, going over in perſon 
to England, did homage for their lands to Edward, as kitig of France : and the 
former entering into articles with him 3, was appointed his lieutenant in Normandie. 


ceſſion of queen Philippa his couſin german, ſet at liberty, upon giving his ſons, 
Fobn and Guy, with-ſome noble Bretons, in hoſtage, for the payment of 3 50,600 
nobles, at which his ranſome was ſettled, and returning into Bretagne, Henry duke 
of Lancaſter: was deſtined thither, to take care of the king's; and the young count of 
Montfort's affairs in that dutchy. But as there was a more immediate occaſion for 


with 100 Norman gens d armes, and by Sir Robert Knolles, with zoo more, and 


. archers; beſides infantry. - With this body having raiſed the ſiege of Pont-audemer, 
on the 29 of tho ſame month, and five days after that of Breteuil, he took Ver- 
neui]! and paſſing in fight of a French army of 40,000 men, commanded by the 
duke of Orleans, and encamped near I Aigle, without being attacked, returned 
on Fuly 14 to Montebourg. The affairs of Bretagne calling him thence ſoon after, 
the care of Normandie was left to the count of | Longueville, and Godfrey de Har- 
court; who carried on the war with vigour : but being unequal in force to the 
enemy, could not attempt the relief of Tillieres and Breteuil, which were taken 
by Robert de Clermont, mareſchal to the duke of Normandie. Robert, falling after- 
wards into the Cotentin, where the ſtrength of the Navarrois lay, had the good 


near Cout ances 5. "Godfrey vas ſlain in the action; and by his death, without iſſue, 
the honour of-'$?,"Sauveur le Vicomte, fell to the king of England, who gave it 
Font. der Archt had hitherto defended it bravely for above four months: but ſeeing 
no proſpect of relief, furrendered' the caſtle on the 4 of December, Theſe were heavy 
e . 5s Hellen. 1 Rymer v. 954. 866,867. Avohury. * Fraser. 
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fortune; on Thurſday, ' November 10, to ſurprize and cut off a party of 700 men, 


loſſes to the Navarrvrs (ſo the partizans of the king of Navarre" were ſtyled): but 


ng 


count of Harcourt, with his two brothers, the lords of Preaux, Clere, Friguant, - 


and having been removed from one priſon to another, to prevent any meaſures 


Charles de Blois, aſter a captivity of ſome years, being about this time, by the inter- 


his ſervice in Normandie, the duke was ſent thither, with John de Montfort +, land- 
ing on Saturday, Fune 18, at la Hogue : and being joined by Philip and Godfrey, 


500 archers from Bretagne, made up an army of goo men of armes, and 1400 


after wards to John lord Chandos, for his many eminent ſervices. The garriſon of 


Were 


| 4 
tion to thoſe with whom he had been lately engaged, invited them to Rowen about EDwars 


III. 
caſtle. Whilſt all the company was at table, Jobn, who had ſet out from Main- D. A. 1356. 
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were in ſome meaſure repaired, by the ſurprize of the caſtle of Evreux: , bold 
enterprize contrived and executed by William de Graville, fon of Fobn, who had 
lately been beheaded at Rouen. They were ſtill more favoured by the confuſion 
which happened in the affairs and government of France, upon an event now to be 
related. 

Prince Edward, after his ſucceſsful expedition into Languedoc, at the end of 
the laſt year, had in January reduced moſt of the Agenois; and in February: had 
taken Perigueux, to open the way for another expedition, which he Propoſed into 
the provinces that lay north of Guienne. It was neceſſary, after a long winter cam. 
paign, to refreſh his troops for ſome time: and it was the G of July before he foe 
out for Bourdeaux, at the head of 2000 men of armes, 6000 archers, half of them 
Engliſh, and 4000 foot, which laſt, being of leſſer conſequence than the others in 
a day of action, are frequently not enumerated by writers. With this little arm 
he paſſed through the Agenois, into Quercy and the Li mouſin, waſting the country 
as he marched : and then fell into Auvergne, where he made the like rava es; 
making a ſtay of two or three days in towns where he found plenty of victuals for his 
troops, and deſtroying the wine, with all other kind of proviſions, which were not 
conſumed, at his departure, In this manner he marched into Berry: and havin 
attempted Bourges and 1ſoudun without ſucceſs, took Yierzon by ſtorm ; and made 
there a ſtay of three days, which had like to have proved fatal to his army, It was 
there he firſt had advice of Jobn king of France's being at Chartres, with a pro- 
digious body of military men, whom he had ſummoned from all parts of his king. 
dom, and who ſcarce ever failed to attend in mighty numbers, whenever a kin 
took the field in perſon, It was ſuppoſed, that prince Edward's deſign was to paſs 
the Loire, and join the duke of Lancaſter in Normandie: and to prevent this 
junction, Fobn had diſpoſed his troops in ſuch a manner, as to guard all the towns 
and paſſages on that river. This intelligence made the prince reſolve to turn off 
on the left to Romorantin ; intending, after he had waſted Poitou, to return through 
Saintonge to Bourdeaux, The lords of Craon and Boucicaut, with the hermit of 
Chaumont, had been ſent with 300 lances, to obſerve his motions : and thinking 
they had a favourable opportunity of cutting off 200 men of armes that marched 
before the army, attacked them near Romorantin : but were themſelves defeated, 
with the loſs of half their number, and fled with the reſt to the caſtle of that place 
for ſafety. There they held out but two days ; when the caſtle being fired, they 
were forced, on September 4, to ſurrender, with 240 men of armes, at diſcretion: 
the common foot ſoldiers were, as uſual in thoſe days, diſmiſſed, The prince had 
in this march picked up, in ſcattered parties and untenable places, no leſs than 6000 
French gens d armes, whom he had ſent priſoners to Bourdeaux, till the payment 
of their ranſome ; and paſſing through the parts of Touraine and Anjou, ſouth of 
the Loire, entered Poictou; and on Saturday, September 17, encamped in the 
fields between Beauvoir and Maupertuis, within two ſmall leagues of Poitiers. He 
had obſerved ſo good order in his march, that none of the French parties, ſent to 
harraſs his troops and cut off the ſtragglers, had found any opportunity of executing 
their deſign : and now their whole army, fix or eight times more in number than 
his own, being come up, he poſted his handful of forces in a place of difficult accels, 
full of hedges, buſhes, and vineyards ; where neither the enemy's cavalry could at- 
rempt to pierce, nor their infantry to attack, without great diſadvantage. ; 

Tux king of France came up the ſame night with 60,000 horſe (20,000 where- 
of were gens d'armes) beſides foot: and encamping in fight of the prince, reſolved 
in a council of war to attack him the day following. The Engliſh were already 
ſtraitened for proviſions, and might have been ſtarved by a third part of the French 
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army, without running the hazard of a battle: but the French, preſuming on their Ev _- 5 
 valour, and confident in their numbers, rejected all cautious advices as the 05 
Sq of cowardiſe, and demanded a battle with ſo much ardour, or rather fury, that 4. D. 1356. 

2 reſolution was taken, The king of France divided his artny into three bodies, 

in each of which there were 16,000 horſe; the firſt and moſt advanced being com- 

manded by his brother the duke of Orleans: the Dauphin (with his brothers Louis 

and Fobn) led on the ſecond, which wasdrawn up a little backward, and to the left 

of the other; and Fohn himſelf, with his youngeſt ſon Philip, not fully fifteen 

years of age, was at the head of the third, which made a corps de reſerve. While 

the conſtable and mareſchals.were putting the troops in order, on Sunday morning, 

ohn ſent the lords of Ribaumont, Landas, and Beaujeu, to view the countenance 

and diſpoſition of the enemy : and upon their return, aſked the opinion of the firſt, 

about the manner in which it was proper to make the attack, There was no com- 
ing at the Engliſb, but through a road not broad enough for above four horſemeri 
to march a-breaſt, and lined with hedges, behind which a large body of archets 
was poſted : at the end of this defile, or narrow .paſs, the Engliſh men. of armes, 
moſt of them on foot, were drawn up in a line, having prince Edward at their head, 
and a ſtrong body of archers before them ; the ground on which they were poſted 
being very rugged, uneven, and ſo full of buſhes and vineyards, that it was impoſ- 
fible to attack them on horſeback. In this ſituation, Ribaumont thought there was 
no way of attacking them, unleſs the cavalry diſmounted, and 300 of the braveſt, 
moſt vigorous, and beſt armed gens d'armes were picked out of all the troops, to 
enter the defil# on horſeback, to bear the firſt diſcharge of the archers that lined it, 
and to break the others that covered the Engliſb men of armes; and having thus 
pierced, the gens d armes on foot, entering through the breach, might fall ſword in 
hand upon the main body of prince Edward's army. This advice was approved; 
the 300 gens d armes were Choſen, and advanced at the head of the vanguard in 
compleat armour : the reſt of the troops were on foot, except a few German ſqua- 
drons, who kept on horſeback, ready for ſervice, if in the courſe of the action there 
appeared any occaſion for cavalry, | F s : 
Wurz things were in this diſpoſition, and the two armies on the point of en- 
gaging, the cardinal Perigort, employed by the pope to renew the negociations for 
a peace between the two crowns, came running to the king of France: and * con- 
e jured him not to ſacrifice the lives of ſo many brave French gentlemen, as muſt 
* be ſlain in the attack, when he might carry his point without the loſs of a man; 
« for if he might have his leave to go to the Engliſh camp, he did not queſtibn but 
© he ſhould convince them of the inevitable danger they were iti, and petſuade them 
to ſurrender,” Tohn giving him leave to go, but with a ſtrict charge to return 
ſoon, ſince he could not otherwiſe reſtrain the ardour of his troops, the cardinal 
went to prince Edward; who knowing very well the danger he was in, that he | 
could not ſubſiſt in his preſent camp, nor retreat before an enemy ſo vaſtly ſuperigr, vl 
without the ruine of his army, declared himſelf ready to accept of any accommo- - ui 
dation, conſiſtent with his own and his country's honour. The cardinal, returning 

with this anſwer, prevailed with the king of France to allow him the reſt of the 

day for ſettling the articles: and the troops were thereupon fent back to their quar- 

ters, The cardinal was all the reſt of the day paſſing between the two camps: but 

could. bring the prince of Wales to no lower terms, than that, * if he might retire 

© unmoleſted to Bourdeaux, he would reſtore all the places and priſoners he had 

„taken in that campaign, and engage not to bear armes againſt him for ſeven 

* years,” - fohn was willing enough to let the Engliſh army march off in quiet: 

but inſiſted peremptorily, as a condition for this liberty, © that the prince of Wales, 

and an hundred Engliſb knights, ſhould ſurrender themſelves priſoners ;” think , 
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Epwarp ing it a ſure way of getting back Calais, and all that the Engliſh had taken from the 


III. 


TD. 8c. their ranſome, The prince telling the cardinal, that © if he and his 


beginning of the war, either in the neighbourhood of that place, or in Guiems for 


| | knights were 
« ever taken, it ſhould be ſword in hand, and he would rather loſe his life, than ever 


« agree to ſuch a propoſal,” both ſides prepared for a battle on the morrow. The 

_ Engliſh, however, got time by this treaty to ſortify their camp better; to make d 
ditches before the places where their archers were to be poſted; and by lining tht 
trenches with good paliſſades, to render themſelves in a manner inacceſſible. 

On Monday morning, September 19, both armies drew out into the field in their 
former order; only the Engliſb, who being ranged cloſe within a ſmall piece of ground 
had appeared to the French knights as one ſquare battalia, were in reality divided int, 
three ſmall bodies; beſides the Captal de Buche's detachment, Before the French 
came on, prince Edward, mounting on horſeback, rode up to the ſeveral corps; and 
egcouraged them * to play the men, and follow his example; for England ſhould ne- 
te yer pay his ranſome, being reſolved either to die or conquer.” As he was movin 
about, he obſerved juſt by him an hill, encloſed, at the foot of the aſcent, with hedges 
and ditches; having on one fide a fair paſture field, bounded with rough and high 
buſhes ; and on the other, being all planted with vines, except towards the top. On 
the further fide of this hill, part of the French army was poſted: and between the hill 

and the Enghſh were large low valleys, and a piece of marſhy ground; which the 
prince thinking fit for an ambuſh, ordered Jahn de Greilly Captal de Buche, to march 
thither ſecretly under cover of the mountain, with 300 men of armes, and as man 
* archers on horſeback, and to fall upon the back of the enemy in the heat of the 
action. The Captal accordingly, having found a narrow paſſage, entered the valley, 
ſeized the lower part of the hill; and hiding his men among the buſhes, waited till 
the armies were engaged: this was the onely part of the prince's diſpoſition, that was 
unknown to the enemy, The field, where the Exgliſb were drawn up, was divided 
from the plain where the French army lay, by along row of hedges, and a ditch made 
the day before; one end whereof reached down to the marſh, and the' other to the hill 
above-mentioned. On the hill fide ſtood the carl of Warwick, who led the van; 
on the other {ide of the hedge, about a ſtone's caſt from the lane, the rear, command- 
ed by the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, was poſted : at the end of the lane, there 
was a pretty large gap, within which prince Edward took his poſt, with the main bat- 
tail, which extended itſelf down among the vines; the weaker part of the field being 
encloſed by the carriages of the army, . ,  _ n 
Tux battle was begun by the 300 gens d armes, choſen to break the array of the 
Engliſh archets. They entered the narrow lane with great reſolution: and though 
galled on each fide by the archers, that lined the hedges (againſt whoſe arrows, ſhot at 
ſo ſmall a diſtance, ſcarce any armour was proof) made a ſhift to get, with the loſs of 
half their number, up to the other archers, ranged before the prince's main battail, but 
met there with ſo warm a reception from the lord Audeley (who had with 300 men of 
armes been appointed for this ſervice) that they were all cut in pieces, before the mare- 
ſchals Clermont and Andreban came up with the van to their ſupport, Theſe generals 
entered the lane or deflè with their gens d armes on foot: and marching through it 


with the more difficulty, becauſe of the horſes and men that lay dead in it, came up to 


the gap, where their further advance was ſtopped by the Engliſb men of armes under 
the earl of Warwick; and the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk coming up with the rear, 
_ Clermont was killed on the ſpot, and Angrehan felled to the ground by the lord Audeley, 
and taken priſoner. This diſcouraging ſuch as had followed their leaders to the end 
of the agile, and thoſe who had entered it being ſhot at. pleaſure by the archers, with- 
out any poſſibility of defence, and neither able to advance nor retreat, thoſe who were 


| behind, not caring to put themſelves into the like miſerable ſituation, began to retire 
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ning in a diſorderly manner to get to their horſes. The Dauphin ſtopped ſome of 
48 the conſternation which had ſeized them upon the news of the rout of the firſt 
battle, and of the death or captivity of the two mareſchals, when they were ſuddenly 
attacked behind by Jabn de Greilly, with the body that had been poſted on the fide of 
the hill. This ſurprize threw them into ſuch cunfuſion, that they began to fly; and 
the lords of Landas, Bodenay, and S. Venant, who had been particularly charged with 
the care of the Dauphin, and his brothers, thought fit to carry them out of the field, 
and with a body of 800 lances, which had not yet fought, to eſcorte them towards 
Chavigny. A great part of the corps under the duke of Orleans, though the moſt ad- 
vanced of any towards the Engli/b, had not yet ſtruck a ſtroke: but the duke, ſeeing 
the Dauphin march off, took the ſame road of Chavigny. e NOT: 
Wren the lord Jahn Chandos ſaw the firſt corps of the French routed, and the 
ſecond in diſorder, he faid to the prince, Sir, the day is yours; take your horſe, and 
« march againſt the French king's corps; where there will be warm work, and the 
« breaking whereof will compleat your victory. The prince mounted immediately, 
ordering, all his men of armes to do ſo and follow him ; which they did with great 
alacrity. John had in that corps a body of Booo gens d armes, and 2000 noblemen, 
a force ſuperiour to that'of the enemy: but their cavalry was all on horſeback, and his 
on foot ; and the French were not ſo much animated by the preſence of their king, as 
the Engliſb were elated by their wonderful ſucceſs, and the proſpect of a glorious 
victory. It is a faſhion among old writers, when ſpeaking of kings taken or flain in 
battle, to repreſent them always as having done prodigies of valour, before thoſe diſ- 
aſters happened: Fohn is ſaid to have done the like on this occaſion, and was certainly 
very brave in his perſon. The fight between his corps, and thoſe of Audeley, Greilly, 
Warwick, Sali ſbury, and ' Suffolk, was very furious and obſtinate, till prince Edward 
came up with his main body: and then Gawchet de Brienne duke of Athenes, conſtable 
ol France, being flain, his brigade was utterly routed. The prince next fell upon the 
German cavalry, whoſe ranks were already thinned by the ſhot of the archers, and cut 
moſt of them in pieces, the counts of Sarbruck.and Nydo being ain, and their other 
commander the count Naſſau taken priſoner. Jobn, keeping his ſon Philip by his 
fide, continued to fight on foot, till he was deſerted by all his troops; and then ſur- 
rendered himſelf to Denis de Marbec, a knight of Artois, who had formerly been in 
the French ſervice. - He was taken away from this gentleman by two parties, the one 
Engl:/b, the other Gaſcun; who both claimed him for their priſoner, and were diſput- 
ing on the ſubject, when the earl of Warwick and Reginald lord Cobham, ſent by the 
prince to enquire what was become of him, came up; and taking him from them, 
prevented the fatal conſequences, which might have flowed from their quarrel. He 
was conducted to prince Edward, wha received him in the humaneſt, tendereſt, and 
nobleſt manner; comfotted him under this misfortunes, which he bore with great 
fimneſs; treated him with all the reſpe& due to his royal dignity ; and entertaining 
him with a magnificent ſupper, which the ſpoils of the French camp enabled him to 
provide, waited, upon him at table, refuſing} abſolutely to fit dowp, notwithſtanding all 
Jo's intreaties, True heroes are always of apiece; and their great qualities appear 
cqually in all circumſtances; this wonderful moderation and humility in a young con- 
querour, after ſo gloriqus and unparalleled à victory, filled the French with admiration 
of his virtues, They pronounced him the moſt accompliſhed prince upon earth: and 
t on account of the fatal effects, which they had felt, of his valour, they ſurnamed 
him the Black Prince, they thought him likewiſe the moſt amiable; at the ſame time 
ane apprehended, he would prove a more dangerous enemy to them than his 


* 


towards the Daupbin's body, and allowed the others an opportunity of flying, or run- EDA 


in their flight, and advanced to the charge : but his. men had ſcarce recovered TN 
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IT was to his reſolution, prudence, conduct, and bravery, that the victory was chiefly 
owing : the ambuſh he laid had its effect: and he never delayed a moment in attack. 
ing every corps of the enemy, which attempted to rally, till they were all utterly dif. 
perſed. The archers undoubtedly contributed molt to the terrour and diſorder, into 
which the two battails of the French, which firſt charged, were thrown: and were 
amply rewarded for their ſervice by the rich ſpoils and multitude of priſoners that fel 
into their hands; the men of armes, who taking advantage of that diſorder, eafily 
broke their corps, not minding any thing of that nature, but ſtill preſſing on to com. 
pleat the rout and diſperſion of the enemy. It was univerſally allowed, that the lord 
Audeley, fulfilling a vow he had made, diſtinguiſhed himſelf more than any body, in 
the great actions and ſervices of that day: prince Edward being extremely ſollicitous 
for him, he was brought to his tent in a litter, dangerouſly wounded ; and the prince 


_ extolling his proweſs, retained him for ever as his knight, with a grant of 500 marks 


a year out of his own inheritance. This nobleman, who had all the generoſity that 
uſed to inform the minds of our antient nobility, was no ſooner got back to his quar- 
ters, than by a verbal declaration before honourable witneſſes, he diſtributed the prince's 
bounty to his four eſquires, who had ſtuck to him in all the dangers of the field: theſe 
were Delves of Delves, Dutton of Dutton, Fowleburft of Crew, and Hawkeſton of 
Wrynebill, all Cheſhire gentlemen. The prince being told of this paſſage, was in ſome 
doubt, whether lord Audeley had not defpiſed his grant; but hearing his motives, 
drawn from the ſervices and attachment of thoſe gentlemen, he applauded the action, 
admired the greatneſs of his mind, and not only confirmed that donation, but ſettled 
on his lordſhip for life 600 marks a year out of the coinage of the ſtannaries of Corn- 
wall. He exerciſed the like liberality towards other commanders, who had merited it 
by their actions: and all his men were enriched, as well by the ſpoils of the French 


camp, as by the number of their priſoners; all which they were allowed to ranſome, as 


they pleaſed, except the king of France, his fon, and other princes. of the blood; 
though he might have probably reſerved many others according to the rule obſerved in 


- thoſe days, as being eſtabliſhed by preſcription, and become part of the law of nations, 


that the ranſome of all priſoners, amounting to more than 10,000 crowns, belonged to 
the king, whereas all below that ſum were the right of the particular perſons, who had 
taken them captive. 5 29 

Tux Engliſb gained this victory with an inconſiderable loſs on their own fide; very 
few common ſoldiers being ſlain, and no mention made of any man of diſtinction: 
whereas the loſs of the French fell chiefly upon perſons of quality, and the braveſt of 
their nobility, who ſcorning to deſert their king, choſe to die in his defence. Among 
theſe, were the count of Dammartin, the lords of Rochefoucault, Mat bas, La Tour, 
Montaigu, Landas, Charny, and Ribaumont. Guielard q Angle was left for dead among 


the ſlain; but recovering of his wounds, entered afterwards into the Engli/þ ſervice, 


and was made knight of the garter, and earl of Huntington. Two dukes, 'nineteen 
counts, 5 or 6000 gens d armes, and about 8000 common ſoldiers are thought to have 
been killed on the French ſide in this battle: and about 2000 men of armes taken pri- 
ſoners; among which were the counts of Ponthieu, Eu, and Tancarville, princes of tie 
blood, the archbiſhop of Sens, the counts of Efampes and Vaudemont, the lords of Par- 
thenay, Rochechougrt, Chaulny, and a great number of other noblemen. The gates of 


Poitiers were ſhut upon the runaways, for fear the Engliſb archers, who purſued them 


very cagerly, ſhould enter the town with them: this occaſioned ſuch a multitude to be 
taken, that the Engliſb and Gaſcons immediately diſmiſſed great numbers of them at 


very eaſy ranſomes, and took their words of honour for the payment. Prince Edward, 
paſſing next day in fight of Poitiers, without making any attempt on the place, retired 


by eaſy marches, with his priſoners and booty, through Saintonge to Bourdeaux. The 
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Dauphin, ſeeing no further danger on the fide of Guienne, made haſte to Paris: and Ep 2 ARD 
calling an aſſembly of the three eſtates, deſired their aſſiſtance for the ranſome of the * 
king, and the defence of the kingdom. The depreſſion of the royal power encourages 4. D. 1356. 
ſubjects too often to be inſolent and ſeditious: the eſtates, before they would grant a 
ſupply, demanded the removal of ſeven of the principal officers of the crown, and 
the releaſe of the king of Navarre. They named likewiſe twelve prelates, twelve of 
the nobleſſe, and as many burgeſſes, to be a committee of the eſtates: and inſiſted, that 
the Dauphin, who acted as lieutenant of the realm, ſhould take no ſtep in the admi- 
niſtration without their advice; and that all paſt miſcarriages ſhould be corrected. 
Several of the committee were men, whole deſigns might juſtly be ſuſpected: and 
Charles ſending to the king his father for directions on the ſubjeR, received an anſwer 
from him, © that he ſhould not by any means agree to ſuch inſolent demands; for he 
« had rather continue ſtill a priſoner to an honourable enemy, than return home to be- 
4 come a flave to his own ſubjects.” The eſtates ſtill inſiſted on their former demands; 
and there being no likelihood of bringing them to a better temper, they were diflolved, 
without granting any ſupply. This had ſuch an effect upon the city of Paris, that 
when the Dauphin applied to them for an aid towards the war, he was told, ©, they 
« were not obliged to any ſuch thing, unleſs laid upon them by the three eſtates, 
« which they deſired might be re- aſſembled. The anſwers from other towns, and 
from all the provinces, except Champagne and Languedoc, were much to the ſame 
effect. 5 rock ; 
THE popes choſen at Avignon, being generally Frenchmen, were zealous in the in- 4. D. 1357. 
tereſts of the kings of France, and never more eager to procure a peace between the. 1 
two crowns, than when the affairs of that kingdom were in confuſion. Innocent VI. France, and 
had, upon Jobn's being carried priſoner to Bourdeaux, ſent the cardinals of Perigort and . 
S. Vital to mediate a peace: and though they did not ſucceed in that point of their Eil. 
negotiation, they prevailed with prince Edward *, on March 23, to conſent to a truce 
by land and fea for a little more than two years, till Eaſter, A. D. 1359. By an arti- 
cle of this treaty, the duke of Lancaſter, who had, in the beginning of the laſt 
December, inveſted Rennes, was to raiſe the ſiege, if he had not taken the place: but 
he declined doing ſo till the truce was ratified by the king, and in the mean time 
preſſed the town ſo cloſe *, that the defendants were glad to give him 100, ooo crowns 
towards his charges, and to enter into an engagement for delivering it, whenever the 
duke demanded it, for his maſter's uſe, and to receive whomever he appointed for go- 
vernor. This agreement was made, and the money paid, in June, a day, or two at 
moſt, before the king of England's orders for raiſing the ſiege arrived. The prince's 
chief reaſon ſor making this truce was, to get an opportunity of conveying his 
royal priſoner, ſafely by ſea, into England: and ſetting ſail, on Monday, April 24, from 
Guienne, with a large train of Exgliſb and Gaſcon noblemen, 200 men of armes, and 
2000 archers, they landed, on May 5, at Sandwich, Great preparations of pageants 
and other ſhews were made in London for their reception on May 24; when, upon 
their arrival in Southwark, they were met by the mayor and aldermen in their forma- 
lities; and by 1000 citizens on horſeback, Jobn entered the city, clad in royal 
apparel, mounted on a fine white horſe, a mark of ſovereignty, prince Edward riding 

by his fide on a little black nag, implying inferiority ; there was a prodigious con- 
courſe of people, and all the inhabitants vying with one another in making a parade of 
their wealth and armour in their ſhops, windows, and balconies : there was. never ſeen 
ſuch a quantity of plate, fine furniture, and armes of all kinds, offenſive and defenſive, 
on any other occaſion, The cavalcade laſted from three in the morning till don, 
when the prince getting to Veſiminſter-hall, preſented his priſoner to the king of 
England; who was ſitting there upon a royal throne: but roſe up, when John ap- 
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Epwarp proached, and received him with as much civility, reſpect, and honour, as if he Was 


only come to make him a viſit. This captive prince was entertained in the nobleſt 


A. D. 1357. manner, and lodged in an apartment of the king's palace, till the Savoy was fitted up 


Dawid Brus 
ranſomed. 


State of 
Fance after 
John's cap- 
tivity, 


for his reſidence, 

1 A FEW days after this entry, the cardinal mediators arrived, with ſome propoſals of 
peace, ſo trifling that the king would not vouchſafe to treat about them: nor would 
he hearken to their demand of the arrears of 1000 marks annuity, which, having been 
long diſuſed, was now become an old ſtory, deſerving no attention, The king told 
them plainly, © that he held and would hold his kingdom of no ſuperior, but God 
« alone, and would never pay tribute for it to any mortal whatever: and ordered all 
perſons to be ſeized that offered to bring papal briefs, rules, or proceſſes into Eng. 
land. The cardinals, finding they could do nothing for their maſter, took care of 
themſelves, by raiſing procurations, at the rate of a groat a mark, upon the ſpiritu:ls 
and temporalties of the clergy of England: and, to do ſomething in the work of 
peace, for which alone they pretended to be ſent, laboured to get the treaty *, which 
had been long carried on, for the ranſome of David Brus, brought to a concluſion, 
This was done; and David ſet at liberty on October 3, upon giving the ſons or heirs of 
his chief nability in hoſtage for the payment of his ranſome, which was fixed at 
100,000 marks ſterling, to be paid in ten years by equal portions: and, till the whole 
was paid, a truce to be inviolably obſerved between the, Eng/iſh and Scotch nations, 
David had a grant from the pope of three years tenths of his clergy, towards his ran- 
ſome: and returning into Scotland, after an impriſonment of eleven years, full of re- 
ſentment againſt thoſe who had deſerted him at the battle of Durham 3, diſinherited his 
nephew Robert Stuart, the heir of his crown, and ſettled it on Alexander, fon of the 
earl of Sutherland; who was likewiſe his nephew, but by a younger ſiſter. The earl, to 
engage the nobility in his ſon's intereſt, made them great preſents in lands: but Alex- 
ander dying in a few years, and David's reſentment being cooled, ſo as to allow him to 
reflect on the conſtant tenour of Robert's conduct, and the great ſervices he had done 
in the defence and adminiſtration of the kingdom, as well before, as during, his cap- 
tivity, the ſucceſſion was again ſettled upon him by act of parliament. 

Tux truce of Bourdeaux was a very ſeaſonable relief for France, at a time, when 
the kingdom was in the utmoſt confuſion ; and the Daupbin's authority not ſettled, 
The Navarrois had ſurprized Honfleur *, at the mouth of the Seine in Normandie: and a 
body of French, that attempted to beſiege and recover it, had been routed by Sir Robert 
Knolles, Stephen Marcel, prevot des Marchands of Paris, was intirely in the king of 
Navarre's intereſt: and, at the head of a mutinous populace, demanded his liberty, 
and a re- aſſembling of the three eſtates. It was very dangerous to take either of theſe 
ſteps: but the Dauphin, having viſited ſome of the principal towns in the provinces, 
and found them fingly in a proper diſpoſition to grant or levy the ſubſidies he wanted, 
conſented to the demand of the Parifans, that he would ſend for deputies from twenty 
or thirty of the principal towns of the kingdom, to inform him of the condition and 
neceſſities of the provinces. He ſummoned deputies from ſeventy towns: but when 
they met together, they pretended to have no power for levying troops, for laying 
taxes, or raiſing ſubſidies, even on the towns they repreſented ; and that nothing of 
this nature could be done without an aſſembly of the eftates. Theſe were accord- 
ingly ſummoned to meet in the beginning of November; about the time that 5 Joln 
de Picquigny, governor of Artois, found means to get the king of Navarre out of the 
caſtle of Arleux, and conyoyed him to Amiens. This prince entered Paris on the 29® 


of that month, being met by the prevot with his officers and 10,000 people; and 


when he came near the abbey of S. Germain, mounted on a ſcaffold, and harangued 
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the populace in a moving manner, on the injuſtioe and hardſhips of his impriſon- E »w a =» 
ment. The Dauphin was forced to comply with all his demands, and (beſides a ſum u. 
of money for reparation of injuries) to grant an amneſty to him and all his partiſans, 

to reſtore all their forfeited eſtates, and to order the reſtitution of all the places which 

had belonged to him in Normandie : but the governors thereof looking upon the | 
orders ſent them, as extorted by violence, this laſt article was not. executed. The 

king of Navarre complained of this as a breach of ſtipulations; and retiring into 

Normandie levied troops, and did all he could to incenſe the people againſt the goyern- 

t. | 
wen Dauphin ſent for gentlemen and troops out of the provinces : the Parifians, Ad. D. r358- 
apprehending this to be done with a deſign againſt them, doubled their guards, drew > 
barricades acroſs the ſtreets, fortified the avenues of the city, and would let none enter 
it, but ſuch as were unarmed. The prevot exclaimed againſt all the Dauphin's mea- 
ſures, and the management of the miniſters; the city was divided into factions, and a 

rty-coloured hat, red and blue, ſerved for a mark of diſtinction to the Navarrois ; 
who loudly demanded the reſtitution of the places, and the payment of the money pro- 
miſed to the king of Navarre. They went ſuch lengths, as to maſſacre Robert de 
Cleremont, mareſchal of France, and fohn de Conflans mareſchal of Bourgogne, in the 
Dauphin's preſence: yet the eſtates, which were again aſſembled at Paris, though very 
few either of the clergy or nobleſſe attended, took no care to prevent or puniſh theſe 
outrages. They inſiſted, on the management of the finances being put into the hands 
of the committee appointed by the late eſtates, and on naming the perſons that were 
to form the council of ſtate: and the prevor ſent agents to the towns of the 
vinces, to engage them in his party; but without the ſucceſs he expected. The king 
of Navarre, coming to Parts, infinuated in his harangues and diſcourſes, the claim he 
pretended to the crown, and aſſumed to himſelf ſo. much of the royal authority, that 
it was eaſily believed, he had formed a deſign upon the kingdom; a ſuſpicion not a lit- 
tle confirmed by ſome plots . for ſurprizing the Dauphin. This prince, who diſſembled 
very well in this dangerous ſituation of affairs, had hitherto enjoyed only the title of 
the king's lieutenant in France: but taking his time, upon the king of Navarre's go- 
ing out of Paris on March 12, got himſelf, two days after, declared by the parlia- 
ment regent of the kingdom. - Fortified by this authority, and flattering the preuut and 
eſchevins of Parts, with a declaration, that he would give ſome of them a ſeat in the 
council of regency, he was watched leſs ſtrictly, and found means to get to Compiegne; 
where he held, on May 1, an aſſembly of the eſtates of the kingdom. Every thing 
paſſed there in his favour; ſubſidies were granted, and proviſion made for troops, as 
well as money. The noblefſe in the provinces were very affectionate to his ſer vice, and 
infinitely exaſperated, on account of the murder of the two mareſchals, againſt the 
Parifians : frequent hoſtilities paſſed between them; the peaſants of Brie and Picardie 
took armes againſt the gentry; bands of robbers roved about the provinces,” and every 
part of the realm became a ſcene of blood, rapine, and confuſion. The regent began 
a blockade of Paris, the inconveniencies whereof were ſoon felt in the city: the king 
of Navarre quitted it, and encamped at S. Denis with his on troops, and a body of 
Engliſh, who plundered all parties alike. Hence aroſe ſome ſkirmiſhes between the 
Engliſh and the Pariſians; and the latter were ſo much incenſed, that numbers daily 
changed ſides, returning to the regent's party; and the prevot ſaw no way of preventing 
a general defection of his partiſans, but by bringing the king of Navarre with his 
forces into Paris, to maſfacre all that adhered to the Dauphin (whoſe houſes had a , 
mark ſet upon them) and then to proclaim him king of France, in right of his mo- 
ther, the daughter of Louis Hutin, The 1* of Auguſt was the day appointed for exe- 
cuting this deſign: and the king of Navarre's troops in the night drew near the gates 
of St. Honore and St. Antoine; to the laſt of which the prevot came a little before 
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EDUWa AD day-break, and ordered ſome of the burgeſſes on guard, that he miſtruſted, 
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to 
to their homes; their longer ſtay being unneceſſary. Some of them, ſerupling to go 


and deliver up the keys of the gate, gave notice of the affair to John Maillar4 who 
commanded in a quarter adjoining. This loyal citizen, who ſuſpected ſome treacher. 
ous deſign, coming up with a party, oppoſed the prevot s orders: and hot words en- 
ſuing, ſlew him, with ſome of his followers. John went thence to the gate of $ 
Honore; and having ſecured ſuch of the prevo?'s partiſans as he found there, called the 
people together, and gave them ſuch an account of the traiterous conſpiracy, that the 
treated the corpſe of the lain with the utmoſt indignities, loaded the king of Nawrr, 
with a thouſand reproaches, and called aloud for the regent's return, Two coun. 
ſellors of parliament were deputed to invite him; and he was received into Paris with 
the greateſt acclamations. The king of Navarre, ſeeing all his clandeſtine meaſures 
defeated, ſent an open defiance to the regent and the Parifians. A bloody war en. 
ſued, which ſpread over the Ie of France, Normandie, Picardie, and Champagne : it 
was carried on by forces in his own pay, without any ſuccours, beſides what he received 
from bis couſin Jobn de Greilly Captal de Buche, who brought a body of Gaſcons to 
his aſſiſtance. The king of England's hands were tied up by the truce, very luckily 
for France; which elſe, in the diſtracted condition of her affairs, muſt in all 3 
pearance, if attacked at the ſame time by his power, have been reduced to the brink 
of ruin. 0 JS | | 
Tus truce, being to expire on April q, 1359, was continued at the pope's in- 
ſtances till the Midſummer following, in hopes of being able by that time to ſettle the 
terms; as well of a final peace, as of the king of France's ranſome. A treaty had been 
made between the two kings on * March 24, at London ; by which, © in conſideration 
« of Edward's quitting all claim to the dutchy of Normandie, the counties of Anjou 
« and Maine, and to the crown of France; he and his heirs for ever were to enjoy 
« Gaſcogne, Guiemne, I Engoumois, Saintonge, Perigort, Quercy, Limouſin, Poiftmu, 
« Touraine, Calais, Guiſnes, the Boulonneis, and county of Ponthieu, without any ſub- 
«© ordination, tribute, or homage to the kings of France, but in all reſpects as freel 
« and independently, as he held his kingdom of England.” Fobn, with the Fre 
noblemen that had been taken priſoners, were to be ſet at liberty, upon the payment of 
three millions of crowns of gold for his, and another million. for their, ranſome. This 
treaty was ſigned by both the kings in due form, and a copy of it ſent to France: but 
being conſidered in the aſſembly of eſtates, which was convened on the occaſion, it 
was rejected, as incompatible with the honour and ſafety of the kingdom. Edward 
was incenſed at this treatment: and declared that ſince they choſe war, they ſhould ſee 
it in the terribleſt ſhape he could dreſs it in, and the Dauphin ſhould receive a viſit | 
from'him at Paris, 'as ſoon. as the truce was expired. He made accordingly greater 
preparations, than he had ever done before, for an expedition into France: and the 
regent, to be in a better condition for oppoſing him, made up matters with the king of 
Navarre and the count of ' Harcourt. Philip count of Longueville, and others of the 
Navarrois party, would not agree to this accommodation: and being poſſeſſed of a 
great number of caſtles in Normandie, Picardie, and Champagne, till continued their 
hoſtile incurſions; many Engliſh knights, who had no commiſſion from the king, 
and propoſed only to enrich themſelves by plunder, being mixed with them, and ra- 
vaging the country, adjoining to the fortreſſes in thoſe parts, which they had got into 
their poſſeſſſan. i e 5 A 
Tux truce expiring at Midſummer *, and the king of England's deſign of invading 
France being known abroad, great numbers of knights repaired from Germany, Bro- 
bant, and the Low Countries to Calais, with their followers, in order to ſerve under him: 
and: crouded the place fo exceedingly, that a ſcarcity of proviſions ſoon enſued; and 
mer, v. 114. 121. Froifſert, | * Rymer, vi. 121. 138, 9. 142. Frolſſart. Knighton. 
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many diſorders happened. To remedy theſe inconveniencies, Henry duke of Lancaſter E v 4 ARD 
was, about September 8, ſent over with 400 men of armes and 2000 archers, to lead —-_ _ 
dien into the field: and marching from Calais, at the head of 2000 men of armes, 4. P. 1350. 
beſides archers and a body of infantry, advanced as far as Ceriſ on the Somme, be- 
teen Bray and Corbie; where finding plenty of victuals, he reſted till he heard of 
the king's arrival, on October 28, at Calais; with 100,000 men picked out of all the 
military force of England. His ſons the Black Prince, Lionel of Antwerp earl of 
Ufer, Jobn of Gand earl of Richmond, and Edmund of Langley, with the earls of 
Warwick, Marche, Hereford, Suffolk, Stafford, Salifbury, and Northampton, the lords 
Percy, Nevil, D' Eſpenſer, Chandos, Manny, Cobham, Moubray, L Warre, Grey of 
Codenore, Audeley, Baſſet, Charleton, Fitz Walter, and other noblemen attended him in 
this expedition : the king left his fafth ſon, T homas of Wodeſtoke, ſcarce five years old, 
dian of the realm, though under the direction of a wiſe council, during his ab- 
ſence. A fleet of above 1100 ſail wafted over the ſea this vaſt army, with an infinite 
quantity of proviſions, very neceſſary for their ſubſiſtance in an enemy's country, 
where they could expect none; the French having altered their method of making 
war, and inſtead of venturing general engagements, put ſtrong garriſons into their 
towns, and carried thither every thing that could ſerve for ſuſtenance to an army. 

On Monday, November 4, Edward marched out of Calais with all his forces, in 
great order; proviſions of corn and all neceflaries for them (except hay, ſtraw, and 
oats) being carried in 6000 waggons placed and advancing between the two corps into 
which his army was divided, the latter whereof was led by prince Edward. At a 
little diſtance from that place, he was joined by the duke of Lancaſter: and though: 
it was a very unfit time of the year to open a campaign, and the rainy weather, as well 
as the deep roads, rendered the want of litter the more grievous, he continued his 
march through Artois and Picardie, till, about the end of the month, he came before 
Reims in Champagne. It was the place where the kings of France uſed to be crotyn- 
ed: and he was very deſirous to be there inveſted with the royal diademe ; the biſhops 
of Lincoln and Durham being come along with him probably to officiate on that 
occaſion. The city was well enough fortified, the inhabitants reſolute 5 and the arch- 
biſhop of Reims, with ſeveral French noblemen; and a good body of forces; had 
| thrown themſelves into the place for their encouragement, and to provide the better for 
its defence, The king, not caring to beſiege it in form, or to make an aſſault, kept it 
blocked up till the beginning of the Lent following: taking Cernoy and Autry en Dur- 7 FORD: 
mots, S. Menehoud, Cormicy, and other ſmall fortreſſes in the neighbourhood: but la- e, 
bouring all the time under ſome difficulties, as to forage and proviſion. Deſpairing at 
laſt of taking the place, he marched towards Troyes, waſting the country in his way: 
and entering Bourgogne, took the town of Tonnerre; where he found plenty of wine 
and victuals. The caſtle of the place having been aſſaulted in vain, he proceeded 
thence to Montreal, Avallon, and Guillon; where Philip duke of Bourgogne, to ſave his 
territories from the like ravages, as had laid Champagne deſolate, made, on March 10, 
a truce with him for three years; agreeing to pay him 200,000 deniers d'or (making 
about 100,000 nobles) for the reſtitution of Flavigny, which had been taken by ſome 
Engliſb adventurers. Marching thence to Clamecy, the Nivernois made a like com- 
poſition with him: and then waſting all the Gatinois and Brie in his way, came on 
Tueſday before Eaſter, being the laſt day of March, before Paris, taking up his head 
quarters at Bourg-la-reine, and his army extending thence to Lonjumeau, and as far as 
Corbeil. As Edward, out of reverence fot the approaching feſtival, abſtained from 
hoſtilities, till it was over, the Dauphin made ſome overtures towards a treaty; but with- 
out coming to any agreement. The king, on Enfer Tueſday, drawing his forces 
nearer the city, the treaty, was at the inſtanoe of the pupe's legates, renewed on the 
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EDwarpD Friday following; but with as ill facceſs as before. The king, two days after draw. 
oF .. "IP ing up his army before the Fauxbourg S. Marcel, challenged the Daupbin to a battle; 
A. D. 1360. offering to quit all his claim to the crown of France for ever, in caſe he was defeated: 
but this being prudently declined, the weather exceffive cold, and no forage on th. 
ground, he made an unſucceſsful attempt upon the ſuburbs, and matched off with his 
army the next day; propoſing to paſs through Beauce and Le Maine into Bretagne, 
and to return thence, in July or Auguſt, to form the ſiege of Paris, and reduce it eicher 
by force or famine. 

Tun regent and council of Fronce, being apprized of this reſolution, dreading the 
entire reduction of Bretagne, and ſeeing no means of oppoſing the mighty army of the 
king of England, whilſt their finances were exhauſted, the provinces of the ki | 

either forced to a neutrality, or haraſſed by the continual excurſions of garriſons, and oven 
the neighbourhood of Paris inſulted by the king of Navarre (who took this occaſion to 
renounce his treaty with the Dauphin) thought it beſt to ſubmit to a peace at any rate, 
as the onely way of ſaving the realm from ruin, The biſhop of Terowerne, chancellor 
of France, was accordingly ſent with three other commitfioners, after Edward, to pro. 
poſe a new treaty: and overtaking him near Gaillardim in Beauce, entered into con- 
ferences with the Exgliſʒ plenipotentiaries on the ſubje& of their commiſſion," Theſe 
were carried on for ſeventeen days together ; the French deputies ſending daily to Pari; 
for freſh inſtructions, and larger powers, and the king not interrupting his march, till 
he came to Bretigny, in the Pais Chartrain. In this place, by the perſuaſion of the 
duke of Lancaſter, he agreed, on May y, to a truce, till Michaelmas come twelve- 
month: and the next day, the terms of a final peace (which was to put an end for 
ever to all diſputes between the two crowns) were ſettled by the Dauphin on the part 
of France, and by prince Edward, in the behalf of his father the king of Englang, 

By theſe articles, A ceſſion was made of the fief of Tbouars, and the land of 
e« Belleville, the county of Poitiers, the provinces of Poiffou; Saintunge, on both ſides 

| « the Charente, the Agenois, the Limoufin, Perigort, Quercy, Bigorre, Gavre, Enguu- 
| « mois, and Rovergue, with their capital cities and caſtles to the king of England, to 
| <« be held, with whatever elſe he poſſeſſed in Guienne and Gaſcogne, by him and his 
| ce heirs for ever, in the ſame manner, as the king of France, or his ſon, or any of their 
| 4e anceſtots, held them, i. e. thoſe in ſovereignty in ſovercignty (or, as altered afterwards 
| <« thoſe in fee in fee) and thoſe in demeſne in demeſne. The counts of Fix, Armag- 
ee nac, Lifle, and Perigort, the vicomte of Limoges, and others, who held lands in thoſe 
e parts, were to do homage, and all other ſervices for them, to the king of England. 
« France was to reſtore to him all that ſhe had poſſeſſed in the town of Montreuil 
| 
| 
| 


«© ſur mer, and in the county of Pontbjeu, of what had formerly belonged to his an- 
<« ceſtors, and not been alienated by any of their grants. Calais, with its marches, the 
county of Guiſnes, and all the ifles adjacent to the countries and places above- 
« mentioned, were to remain likewiſe to the king of England. The king of France 
and the Dauphin were for themſelves and their heirs, by Michaelmas, A. D. 1361, to 
e render, convey, and deliver to the king of Exgland and his heirs, all honours, obe- 
« diences, homages, fealtics, vaſlals, fees, ſervices, mere and mixt dominion, and all 
ce manner of juriſdiction high and low, reſorts, and patronage of . churches (with all 
« manner of ſeiguenries and ſeverainties) all the right and title claimed by them or the 
% crown of France, in the countries; * towns, caſtles, iſles, lands, and places above- 
% mentioned, and all and every of their appurtenances {without retaining any thing 10 
<* them, ar their heirs aud fucceſſors, or tothe kings or crown of France: / but the clauſes 
in Italic characters were after vrards retrenched at Calais. The * king and Duuphin 
« Vere to abſolve all in thoſe: countries and places from all fealties, homages, 
« oaths, promiſes, and ſubjection to the kings or crown of France (in what manner 0 
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« ever) and order them to obey the king of England and his heirs, who were to 
« hold them heritably and perpetually in demeſne, free from all incumbrances or ali- 
« enations contracted or made by any of the kings of France, for ſeventy years 
« paſt : and in the ſame manner as held by king Fob» and the dauphin at preſent.” 
The eleventh and twelfth articles, * obliging as well the king of France and the 
« dauphin, to rendunce and give up his ſuperiority over the countries and places 
« thus conveyed to the king of England, as this laſt and his eldeſt ſon to renounce 
« all claim to that crown, to the homages, ſovereignty and demeſne of Normandie, 
« Touraine, Anjou, and Maine, and to the ſovereignty and homages of Flanders 
« and Bretagne, and all other demands they could make of the kings of France, 
« for any cauſe whatſoever not contained in this treaty (each king being to releaſe 
« to the other what was to be delivered to them reſpectively in virtue thereof, at a 
« time and place agreed between them)” were, the one much altered, the other en- 
tirely left out of the treaty; when it came to be corrected at Calais. 301 
By other articles, the king of France was to be brought to Calais within 
« three weeks after MidJummer, and to pay three millions of crowns of gold 
« (amounting to 1, 500,000 Engliſh nobles)” for his ranſome, at different payments. 
« The priſoners taken at the battle of Poitiers, with others of the principal French 
« nobility, were to remain, or be given, as -hoſtages for the payment thereof, and 
« for the delivery of Rochelle, and ſome other places or fortteſſes, upon Fohr's being 
« ſet at liberty. They were afterwards to be releaſed without paying any ranſome, 
« and might from time to time be exchanged: the places of ſuch as died were to be 
« ſupplied by others; and within three months after the king of France's depar- 


& ture from Calais, he was to ſend thither four citizens of Paris, and two from each 


« of nineteen other towns partieularly named, to remain likewiſe in hoſtage, As to 
« the diſpute between Charles de Blois and Jobn de Montfort, for the dutchy of Bre- 
« fagne, their rights were to be examined; and both kings were to uſe their endea- 
« yours to cormpromiſe matters between them, and to put the award, given by ar- 
« bitrators, in execution: but if their good offices ſhould prove ineffeQual, they 
ee were to leave the two competitors to be aſſiſted by their reſpective parties, with- 
« out intermeddling in favour of either, or making war in any caſe upon one an- 
« other, The ſovereignty however of Bretagne was to remain to the king of 
France, and John de Montfort was to be reſtored to the poffeſſion of all his lands 
« in France, particularly in the county of Montfort, Philip of Navarre was to 
« be reſtored'to all his rights and poſſeſſions, and a genetal amneſty granted to His 
« partifans, as well as to all the adherents of both parties. The king of England 
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« was allowed, for this titne, to diſpoſe of the lands and ſucceſſion of the late God. 


« frey de Harcourt; the kings of France were to rendunte their alliance with the 
« Scots, and never renew it for the future, not affiſt' them in any manner againſt 
« the king of England, who, in the behalf of himſelf and his ſucceſſors, entered 
tc into the like engagement with regard to Flanders. All the countries, towns, and 
« fortreſſes, yielded to the king of England, were to be delivered up by Jobn as 
« ſ50n as might be, and at fartheſt within a year after his depatture from Calais; 
and Edward was in like manner to give up ſuch, as had been ſeized by him or his 
ſubjects, in the lands of the kingdom of France, except in Brelagne, and the 
« countries ceded by this treaty. Both kings were to aid each other, if required, 
for the execution of this article, and not make war on elthiet fide, its cafe ahy of 

« theit ſubjects rebelled aganiſt their orders, and refuſed to deliver their fortreſſes. 
The pope was appoitted guarantee of this treaty; Which was to be confirmed by 
* /dhn's letters patent Within a month after he was (et at liberty : and both kings, 
* with their eldeft ſons, the princes of their blood, and twenty of their chief nobi- 
ce lity, were to engage upon oath for obſerving the articles ; the time and matiner of 
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E DWARD «© delivering the hoſtages was to be regulated between them at Calais,” Such 8 
be principal articles of the treaty of Bretigny, which being immediately ratified 
4. P. 1360, upon oath by the dauphin, in the preſence of four Engliſb lords, at Pari, ap 

by prince Edward. in the preſence of as many French noblemen, at Lonvies,; 

Normandie, the king of England, deferring his confirmation till FJobn was at * 
to give his, returned home; landing on Monday, May 18, at Rye n: and beg J 
the execution of it, by ſending the king of France to Calais, where he arriyed K 


the 8 of July. but v | POD 67 | way 
This prince was not to be ſet at liberty, till the firſt payment of his ranſome was 
made: it amounted to 600,000 crowns of gold; a ſum not eaſily raiſed by the 
French in the diſtreſſed condition of their country. Edward came over, on OB#ther 
to Calais, expecting to receive the, money: but as only two thirds of the ſum = 
been provided, he was forced to reſpite the payment of the reſt till Candlemas, and 
accept of hoſtages for ſecurity. The Dauphin and the council of France being come 
about the ſame time to Boulogne, conferences were held on the ſubject of the late 
treaty : and whether any forms of law made it neceſſary, that Edward ſhould be 
in actual poſſeſſion of all the countries and places yielded to him, before the king of 
France renounced his right of ſovereignty therein, or that he did not care to lay 
aſide his title and the armes of France, and renounce. all claim to that crown, to 
Normandie, and other provinces of that realm which formerly belonged to his 
anceſtors, and to the ſuperiority of Bretagne and Flanders, before the counties now 
| ceded to him were put into his hands, it was agreed a between the two kings, that 
their reſpective renunciations ſhould; be deferred till after the delivery of theſe 
countries, and indeed till November. 30, A. D. 1361 when they were to be 
made and interchanged at Bruges, It was expected that the Exgliſo would be put 
in poſſeſſion of all thoſe countries and places, before that day: and in the mean 
while the king of France was, by an expreſs ſtipulation, reſtrained from receiving 
appeals thence, and from exerciſing any ſovereignty therein. This new agreement 
was the reaſon, why the abovementioned clauſes about the reſort and ſovereignty of 
Guienne, and other countries, and the mutual renuncations, which appear in the 
treaty of Bretigny, were ſtruck out of that, which was corrected and ratified by 
both kings, on October 24, at Calais, and confirmed by prince Edward and the 
dauphin. Jobn was the next day conducted to Boulogne d, Edward accompanying 
him a mile on the road, when they parted with great profeſſions of eſteem and 
friendſhip: and the king of France being there in his own dominion, and at full 
liberty, paſſed in form, on Ocfaber 26 (as the Dauphin alſo did) a new ratification 
of the treaty. He, was obliged to leave behind him his favourite ſon Philip, as an 
hoſtage for the delivery of Rochelle, a place which above all others. expreſſed. its 
averſion to coming under the Engliſb government: but ĩt was at laſt given up in the 
January following. The peace between John and the king of Navarre was ſigned 
at Calais, the ſame day as the general treaty: but the endeavours uſed to accom- 
modate matters between Charles de Blois and Jabn de Montfort, proved fruitleſs ; 
all that could be done in that affair being only a prorogation of the truce then 
ſubſiſting, till the Midſummer following. The king of England having ſettled 
theſe important affairs, ſet fail from Calais on Octaber 31: and landed the next 
day at Doerr. f 


. 


4. D. 1361. Hz was received in England with great pomp ; and all kinds of rejoicing ;1 the . 
> peace he had concluded being not more to his own. glory, than it was to the general 


ſatisfaction of the nation; which now hoped to ſee an.end of the immenſe, taxes? 
which the war had gecafioned, He called a parliament to meet on January 24, at 
Weſtminſter : and laying the articles of peace before the two houſes, they were un- 
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animouſiy approved; all the lords, ho had not yet taken an oath to that effect, E * * 
ſwearing to. obſerve them, in the preſence of the French hoſtages; agreeable to the —" 
method which the king of Franct took in the aſſembly of the eſtates of his king- 4. P. 1361. 
dom. The joy which the Engliſh received from this event, Was tempered by a 
grievous plagbe, which breaking out ſwept away vaſt numbers of the common peo- 

ke, and carried off the lords Moubray, Scymaur, and others of the principal nobility, 
particularly Henry (commonly ſtyled ebe Gaod) duke of Lancafier ; whoſe noble 
ſentiments; warlike:exploits; eminent ſervices. to the ſtate, continued acts of bounty 
and generoſity to all perſons, real piety, and many heroic virtues, had gained him 
the eftcem and affections of all orders of men, and cauſed his death to he univerſally 

la menten. bes 1399! 02 a ene io noi ee 

yur s French/had- ſtill greater rea ſon td be pleaſed with a peace, made in ſuch a 

ſituation of their affairs, that in all appearanee nothing elſe could have ſaved, their 

country from immediate ruine: but it laid at the ſame time à foundation, for what 

they have fince lamented, the loſs of their liberty. John was a good and beneficent 

prince, well beloved by his ſubjects, who could not ſuffciently expreſs their joy on 

ſeeing him reſtored to his liberty: they readily conſented to the heavy taxes ne- 

ceflary to be raiſed for the payment of his exorbitant ranſome. What was granted 

at firſt by the eſtates for a term of years, was levied after wards by the royal autho- 

rity alone: and people being uſed to the payment, took no notice of chis alteration 

of the caſe, but continued to pay their taxes as uſual. When after a long ſeries of 

years, they faw them kept up (as they imagined) without neceſſity, and complained 

of the illegality of the practice, they found the ill conſequences of their paſt ſilence 

and fubmiffion, but too late for a remedy. Standing taxes naturally produce ſtand- 
ing armies: the crown had been enabled by them to maintain a body of fotces al- | 
ways on foot; and whenever the people offered to repine or mutiny at the burden, 

and illegality of ſuch taxes, they were cafily quelled by a military power, puniſhed 

with ſeverity; and forced to pay them out of fear of a military execution. Thus 

was it, that the crown of France, no longer depending on the benevolence of the 

ſubje& for ſupplies of money, became of courſe abſolute: and the people of that 

country loſt their liberties, which they had ever before enjoyed in as full and ample 

a manner as thoſe of England. J. 88 69 118573 22 

Tuis mifchiet did not appear ſo ſoon as another, which aroſe. from the great num- Ravages in 

ber of caſtles in different parts of Fraure, which had, in the diſtractions of that — 4 of 

country, after the king's captivity, been ſeized by private adventurers, who without 22 

any royal commiſſion, formed companies of freebooters; and ravaged all the parts 

that lay near their fortreſſes, which they would nat quit upon the peace, alledg- 

ing, that they had no other way of ſubſiſtance; There is no nation in the world fo ut- 

terly averſe to the dominĩon of foreigners as the French: the very conſtitution of their 

monarchy, and the mode of ſucceſſion, cqnfined to the male deſcendants of their 

ancient princes, and admirably calculated to prevent the calamity of a foreign yoke, 

help to confirm them in this averſion. The counts of Fux, Armagnac, Cominges, 
and Perigort, with other great barons, in the large tract of country which runs from 
the Loire ſouthward: to the Pyrenees, and was anciently called the dutchy of Ac- 
quitaine, were very un willing to transfer their homage and ſervices. from the 

crown of France to the king of England: and the lefler nobility; or gentry, were 

generally of the ſame ſentiments. This created ꝑreat difficulties and delays in the 
delivery of the countries and places, which by the late treaty were to be put into the 
hands of England: add though FJobn, a prince of the ſtricteſt honour, and a reli- 
gious obſerver of his word, did all that was poſſible to remove them, yet Midſum- 

er came before matters were ptepared for a general -evacuation of the places in 

'oL. It. "$M -: ! queſtion, 
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queſtion, and giving them up to John de Chandos, who was ſent over by Edu F 
with full powers to receive them, and made the king's lieutenant in all thoſe coun. 
tries; being a nobleman of great temper, winning behaviour, ſingular prudence, he. 
roic courage, excellently ſkilled in military affairs, and in all reſpects perfectly quali. 
fied for ſo extenſive and important a government. This delivery is ſaid to have been 
made on the French part by James of Bourbon, count of Ia Marche, and was to be 
followed by an exchange of the renunciations before - mentioned, on * November ay 
at Bruges : but this was not done (though Edward on the 1 50 of that month a "A 
commiſſioners thither to demand Fohn's and the Dauphin's renunciations) perhaps 
becauſe all the caſtles and places ceded to him, were not yet delivered! There were 
always apprehenſions of difficulties in that reſpect, and it had been provided, that 
a failure with regard to a few fortreſſes, ſhould not obſtruct the peace, or be derm. 
ed an infraction thereof: the event was anſwerable to the expeRation of the con. 


tracting parties, and ſome lawleſs and refractory perſons ſtill kept poſſeſſion of their 


caſtles. The garriſons of others, which they were forced to quit againſt their 


will, having been uſed to plunder and rapine, took the party of joining the com. 
panies of freebooters, | | t : YE 2:00 en 


Tursx companies, compoſed3 of à few Engliſh, more Gaſcons, but chiefly 
French, Brabantins, Flemings, and Germans, made up a body of 16000 men: 
and roving over the inland provinces of France, did infinite miſchiefs in all places, 
particularly in Champagne, the dutchy and county of Bourgogne, Breſſe, and the 
Lionnois, The count of la Marche'marching againſt them, at the head of the no- 
bleſſe of Languedoc, Provence, Dauphinois, and the Forez, attacked their whole 
force, as it was very advantageouſly poſted on a mountain near Brignais, about 


|: three leagues from Lion: but was utterly routed and being himſelf grievouſly 
. wounded, died three days after at Lion. The beſt part of his troops being ſlain in 


this action, the companies over- ran Forez without oppoſition : and -whilſt one of 
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their chieftains ſeized Anſe on the Saone, over- againſt Trevoux, and on Brioude in 
Auvergne, and fortifying himſelf there, ravaged all the neighbouring countries, the 
reſt, to the number of 13000 men, marched towards Avignon, and ſurprized Pont 
St. Eſprit, where they found a prodigious booty. The pope and cardinals trembled 
at their approach, and proclaimed a croifade againſt them: but this had little effect: 
their numbers continually increaſing, by a multitude of indigent and diſcarded ſol- 
diers, that joined them in hopes of plunder. Another expedient ſucceeded. better; 
Jobn marquis of Montferrat, being at war with Galeas and Barnaby Viſconti 
lords of Milan, was invited to Avignon, and furniſhed with money to take theſe 

freebooters into his pay, and carry them away into Lombardie. His propoſals 
were accepted by the greateſt part of the companies; and by their aſſiſtance here- 
duced Alba Pompeia, Novara, and Pavia: but his further progreſs was ſtopped 
by the Viſconti's offering them greater pay, and gaining them over to their ſervice. 


I x was proper to take ſome meaſures for reconciling the people, in the provinces 


lately put into Edward's poſſeſſion, to the Engliſb government; to which they 
were the more averſe, from the experience they had of the ill uſe which particular 
governors, ſent from England to Guienne, had generally made of their power, 


which was chiefly employed to enrich themſelves by the oppreſſion of the country. 
With this view the king of England, thinking it would highly oblige the nobleſſe in 


thoſe parts, to put them under the immediate government of the heir of his crown, 


who, according to the right courſe of nature, was one day to be their ſovereign, 


and who had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf among them, by his conduct, courage, 


prudence, and other great and amiable qualities, made a conveyance to him for 


life, of Poitou, and all the provinces lying between it and the Pyrenees. Prince 
1 Rymer, vi. 304. Y 2 Franc. 35 E. III. . 3. 8. _ 3 Froiſfart. 
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Edward had lately eſpouſed his couſin, Jane daughter of Edmond Plantagenet eatl of ED 25 


Kent, a lady of incomparable beauty, and as great merit : ſhe was his Welſh aunt, and | 
Walo of Sir Thomas Holand, who in her right had enjoyed the earldom of Kent till 
his death, on December 28, 1360. The parties being related in the third degree of 
conſanguinity, and the prince having ſtood; godfather to Jane's eldeſt ſon Thomas, it 
was neceſſary according to the canon law to have a papal diſpenſation for theit mar- 
riage; and this being granted, their nuptials had been ſolemnized on ' Offober 10, in 
the laſt year, at ind/or. The king now. declared him prince of Aquitaine and Ga 
cogne, which the Black Prince was to hold of him by an homage lige, and the annual 
ayment of an ounce of gold. It appears from the charter paſſed for this purpoſe, that 
2 had ſome thoughts of giving his ſon. the title of king; reſerving to himiſelf in the 
grant a power of erecting thoſe territories into a kingdom; which, if it would not 
have involved him in a new quarrel with France, might have been agrecable enough 
to the people of thoſe countries. This was done on Jul 19: and the prince ſpent 
the reſt of the year in providing for his paſſage to Bourdeaux, here he propoſed to 
keep a magnificent court: being enabled to do ſo, as well by the great revenues he en- 
joyed in England as by thoſe of the countries now conveyed to him: but did not ſet 
out for thoſe parts till the beginning of the February following. He was tliere re- 
ceived with infinite reſpect and ſatisfaction by all the nobility: of: thoſe provinces; the 
earls, barons, and knights paid their homages, and ſworè fealty to him with all the rea- 
dineſs imaginable: and his behaviour towards them was ſo gracious and honourable, 
that they were all pleaſed, and promiſed thernſelves an uncommon meaſute of pto- 
ſperity and happineſs under his government. 
Tux king, in the mean time, held a parliament, on October 13, at Weſtminſter a, for 
redreſſing all diſorders in the ſtate; and / conſulting his people; about the means of 
raiſing the price of wool; and the expedience of erecting a ſtaple at Calais. What the 
petitions of the commons were in this ſeſſion, appears from the acts in the printed col- 
lection of ſtatutes; one of theſe was deſigned to correct luxury and extravagance in ap- 
parel; others were calculated to prevent the frauds and oppreſſions of purveyors; and 
a general pardon was paſſed for all treſpaſſes in foreſts, and the like offences commit- 
ted by the ſubject. The commons, on this occaſion, granted him a ſubſidy for three 
years of 20 ſhillings on a ſack of wool, and on 300 wool fells, and 40 ſhillings-on a 
laſt of leather, over and above the antient euſtom: and the parliament broke up on 
November 13, the king's birth-day; which he kept with great magnificence, diſtribut- 
ing graces in abundance to others, as well as his ſons, Lionel, Fobn, and Edmund, the 
firſt whereof was created duke of Clarence, the ſecond, duke of Lancaſter, and the 
third, earl of Cambridge. He held another parliament: about a week after Michaelmas3 
in the year following, purely for the redreſs of grievances, whiehche called upon them 
to repreſent, and aſſured them of relief. The printed ſtatutes ſnew the requeſts of the 
commons, though, moſt of the regulations therein being new, and never heard of be- 
fore, they deſired that theſe might paſs rather as an ordinance (which ſeems to have 
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been a temporary proviſion in matters whereof they had not ſufficient experience) than | 


as a ſtatute, that if there ſhould be-occafion to amend any thing therein, it might be 
done in the next parliament. | Ry. 1475 e e e 


IT was about this time, t 


| hat Peter de Lufignan king of Cyprus came into England, 

after having viſited moſt of the European courts, in hopes of engaging the Chriſtian 

princes in a croiſade againſt the Turks, who began to grow formidable in the Leſſer 

Ala, and for the recovery of the Holy Land out of the hands of the Sarazens, much 

weakened by a late peſtilence. The pope: ſupported his inſtances in; all places: but 

the fury for ſuch expeditions was now abated; and all that Peter could obtain from 
© Rymer, vi. 333. 344+ 384. Rot. Parl. 36 E. III. Rot. Parl. 37 E. II. 


- EowaxrD the Imperial and moſt other courts * was either the grant or promiiſe of 1 ; 
a. money. Philip de Valois had formerly made a vow to go on the like wats 8 

A. D. 1363. John king of France having been uſed to aſcribe all the misfortunes, which had flies 
attended that realm; to his father's non-performance of that vow; was defitous'to ſup. 


ply his defects. He imagined likewiſe, that it might be a means of drfiving Fra, 
„ of all thoſe companies of free-booters, which haraſſed it: and going in Len this year 


to Avignon, full of theſe notions, he, on Gied Friday, March 3 1, ſolemnly took upon 

him the croſs with M uldemur king of Denmark, and was by Urban V, lately promoted 

| to the papal throne; declared general of all the Chriſtian armies engaged in the croiſade. 

u as uo prudent reſolution in the embroiled fituation of the affairs of France; yet 

ſeveral of the French nobility. followed his example: and Fob taking two years time 

for making the neceſſary preparations, fixed March 1, 1365, for the day of the ren- 

dezvous of his forces, in order to ſet out on the expedition. The king of Cyprus, 

clated with his ſucceſs in France, enpected the like'in England + but Edvard was to, 

wiſe a'prince td embark in a romantic undertaking; which far from promiſing the leaſt 

benefit to chriftendom, could not be carried on without the deſtruction of an infinite 

number of Chriſtians: He thought it impoſſible either to recover a country ſo te- 

mote without a prodigious waſte of blood and treaſure, or, as it was ſurrounded by po- 

tent armies; to retain it any conſiderable time in obedience: and as religion was not to 

be propagated by the ſword, he faw no reaſon to neglect the duty he owed his own 

ingdom, and leave his affairs at random to go on ſo remote and fruitleſs an expe- 

dition. He ſupplied, however, the king of Cyprus with conſiderable ſums of money, 

| and allowed him to raiſe what volunteers he could in England. l.. 

King Jen of DIFFICULTIES daily ariſing about the execution of the treaty of Bretigny, ' Fobn's 

Faxze comes two ſons; the dukes of on and Berry, and his brother the duke of Orleans, who 

and dies there. were hoſtages for the delivery of the places ceded to Edward, began to be tired of 

their long ſtay in England. They were intereſted in ſome of the countries, lands, and 

eaſtles not yet delivered 2; and imagined they might be ſerviceable in removing ſome 

of the difficulties which either attended that affair, or retarded the payment of the 

ranſome, and the exchange of the renunciations appointed to be made At Bruges ; if 

they were removed to Calait, to be nearer the place of negotiation. They were carried 

thither, and allowed to go about the country for four days at a time, either for their 

diverſion, or to take their meaſutes: but their negotiation" not ſucceeding, the duke of 

Anion made uſe of that indulgence to eſcape” intd France 3.” The king his father 

blamed him exceedingly :\ and to repair his ſon's fault, reſolved to ge himſelf to Eng- 

land, and, by a perſonal treaty with "Edward, remove the obſtructions, which had hi- 

ttzherto prevented the full execution of the treaty of Brengny. His miniſters tried in 

i vain to diſſaade him from this reſolution: but he told Wem te that though good 

« faitli were baniſned out of the reſt of the world, it ought ſtill to be found in the 

DOE words of | princes; and as the performance of the articles of that treaty was the con- 

A. D. 1364. ** dition of his ranſome, he would at any rate ſee them executed.” fe went over 

SN accotdingly in Chrifmas holidays its Bygland: and falling ill, died, on April8, next | 

following, at the Saune near Lindon,” David Brus, who by the death of Eduard 

Baliol in ſome part of this year without ifſue, was become indiſputably the rightful king 

of Scotland, came about the ſame time to Edward's court, to ſollicite the releaſe of 

part of his ranſome; and had a ſhare in the ſumptudous entertainments, which the 

king of England provided for his royal gueſts; but without ſucceeding in his requeſts. 

Quarrel be- Sou time before the deceaſe of John king of Prance, Charlts king of Navarre 
ber er Had retiewed his praftices for raiſing freth troubles in that kingdom. The male race of 

France and the antient dukes of 'Bbu+gogne, deſcended from Nobert king of France, being extincet 
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by the death of Philip called de Rowvre, who died on Sunday, _—_— 5 136 1 151 * 
the ſucceſſion of his territories fell to his next relation on the ſide of females : an . 
as diſputed between the heirs of Margaret and Fane, ſiſters to Eudes IV. duke of A. D. 1364. 
5-50 ne, grandfather to Philip. Charles was the grandſon of Margaret, the elder 
3 claimed the ſucceſſion as heir of the eldeſt line: Jobn being the ſon of 
Jane, the younger ſiſter, and pretending an uncertainty, whether the right of repre- 
ſentation was eſtabliſhed by the laws of Bourgogne, founded his pretenſions on being 
nearer related to Philip, the laſt poſſeſſor, by one degree than his competitor, Any 
claim is ſufficient to gain a point, when there is power to ſupport it: and Jobn taking 
upon him to determine a cauſe wherein he was a party, adjudged the dutchy to him- 
ſelf; deſigning to beſtow it on his favourite ſon Philip, ſutnamed the Hardy, who 
was accordingly inveſted with it by letters patent dated at Germigny ſur Marne on 
September 6, 1363. Philip got this inyeſtiture, with the title of e peer of France, 
confirmed by his brother Charles V. as ſoon as he mounted that throne, to the great 
mortification of the king of Navarre; who, incenſed at being defeated of his right, 
without any equivalent, or the leaſt compenſation for his claim, and thinking the death | 
of king Jobn afforded him a favourable opportunity for doing himſelf juſtice, declared 
war immediately againſt his ſucceſſor, This declaration being followed by hoſtilities | 
on both ſides 3; | Bertrand du Gueſthn, a noble Breton, who had ſignalized his valour and | 
conduct in the ſervice of Charles de Blois, was employed to oppoſe the Navarrois in 
Normandie: and having ſurprized Mante and Meulant by a ſtratagem, prevailed upon 
the companies of! free-booters, by a ſum of money, to deliver up the caſtle of Roule- | 
boiſe ; ſecuring by this means a free communication between Paris and Rowen, which | 
had been interrupted by thoſe fortreſſes, The king of Navarre, to oppoſe the progreſs | | i 
of this enterprizing and experienced general, ſent for his couſin' Non de Greilly, Captal 
de Buche, an excellent officer; who had acquired a great reputation in the king of 
England's ſervice, to come to his affiſtance. Fohn landed ſoon" after” with 40 men 
of armes at Cherbourg, and being joined by the partiſans of Navarre, made ip a body 
of 1500 gens d armes, beſides infantry : but being ſtill much infetior to the enemy in 
number, had the misfortune to be routed and taken priſoner, on Thurfday, Muy 16, at 
Cocherel. In this battle, which was fought with great reſolution on both ſides, and 
laſted long, before it appeared which was like to get the better, the Navarrois ſuffered 
a conſiderable loſs, being moſt of them either ſlain or taken priſoners: but it had no 
conſequences, by reaſon of the victorious Guęſclin being ſent from Normandie to the 
aſſiſtance of Charles de Blois in Bretagne GOT ON. 
Tux endeavours uſed to make an accommodation between this prince and Yobn de War in Bre- 
Montfort, had (through the obſtinacy of the former's wife, in refuſing to conſeritto a Cf i, . 
partition of the dutchy) produced no other effect than ſome prolongation of traces re- Blu fan. 
newed from time to time?: but theſe expiring, and both being eager to affert their 
claims, the latter laid ſiege to Auray 5, Charles de Bhis muſteretl alf the forces, he 
could raiſe in Bretagne, at Nantes: and being joined by Gugſclin With 1000 lances, 
and by the counts of Auxerre and Foigny, and ſeveral other great barons of France, 
with their followers, reſolved to raiſe the flege, and determine the fate of the dutchy | 
by a battle with his competitor,” "Fob; upon advice of his great preparations, applied 
to fohm de Chandos, conſtable ef Guien, for ſuecour; and this gallant nobleman. 
readily marched with 200 Exgliſb men of armes, and as many archers to his affiſtance. 
Many brave knights and experienced warrivrs' cate ober likewiſe” from England, de- 
ſirous to ſerve under fo able and beloved a general; and by theſe teinforcements, Mont 
ort army amounted to about 200 men of armes, and go archers on hot ſeback, be- 
ſides infantry, Charles having got together 4500 men of armes, beſides croſs-bow men 
and foot, advanced to Vannes, about three leagues from Auray : and marched thence in 
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A GENERAL HISTORY 
Epwaxp cloſe array, in order to attack the Engliſb, who riſing from before the place, had 
wa ona convenient ſpot of ground behind the caſtle. Gueſclin divided his forces in, 
A. D, 1364. three bodies and a rear-guard; the firſt, which was led by himſelf, having in it a 
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1000 lances, knights, or eſquires of Bretagne. The counts of Auxerre and Sr 


were at the head of the ſecond, with the French auxiliaries, conſiſting of more than 
1500 gens d armes, and Charles, de Blois commanded the third, which ſerved for the 
main battail, being attended by the vicomte de Roban, and the lords of Auaugrur, Dinan, 
Ancents, and Malgfroit. Theſe three bodies advanced on a line: and were to be 
ſupported on occaſion by the rear- guard, under the command of the lords of Nag 
Rieux, Pont, and Tournemine. The diſpoſition of Montfort's army being left to the 
lord Chandos, he drew it up in the fame order, as the French: Sir Robert Knoles com. 
manded the wing oppoſite to Gueſchn, as Oliver de Cliſſon did that which was to en. 
gage the count of Auxerre; Chandos took his poſt in the main body, with the "I 
of Montfort, and charged Sir Hugh de Caluerley with the care of the corps ge reſerve, 


ordering him not to ſtir from his poſt without an abſolute neceſſity, but if he fy any 


of the other corps diſordered or broken, to come up with his men, and entertain the 
enemy, till the Exgliſb were rallied, and then to return to his former ſtation, 
Tux three corps of each army began the combat almoſt in the ſame inſtant : and 
Charles de Blois preſſing furiouſly on the main battail of the count of Montfort, forced 
it to give way, and beat down his ſtandard. Calveriey coming on with his corps de re- 


. ſerve, ſtopped this firſt impetuoſity of the French, and having redreſſed the diſorder that 


was like to enſue in the main battail, retired to his former ſtation. In the mean time, 
the count of Auxerre had been wounded in the eye, and taken priſoner ; and his men 
being diſcouraged by that accident, Oliver de Cliſſn taking advantage of it, eaſily 


routed the wing under the counts command. : Calverley obſerving the main battail of 


Charles de Blois left naked on one fide by the flight of that wing, advanced with his 
corps de reſerve through a field full of high broom, which helped to cover his march: : 
and fell ſuddenly on the flank and rear of this prince's battail. Charles made a brave 
defence, till he was ran through the mouth; and dropped down dead upon the place : 
all his corps broke immediately, and fled in the utmoſt diſorder. Gueſclin ſtill ſtood 
firm with, that under his command: but being ſurrounded and attacked on all ſides, 
was wounded and forced to yield himſelf to the lord Chandos. In this battle, which 
was fought on Michaelmas-day, and gained by the Engliſb with an inconſiderable lo, 
there were about oo men of armes on the French fide, either killed or taken priſoners, 
Among the firſt were the lords of Rieux, Dinan, Rochefort, Tournemine, Montauban du 


Pont, Coetmen, Kergolay, Baiſpaiſſel, Kaergouer, Lobeac,'Maleftroit, Ancenis, and Avau- 


gour, all noblemen of great power in Bretagne; among the latter were the counts of 
Auxerre, Foigny, and Tannerre, the lords of Raiz, Leon, Rohan, Beaumanoir, Riville, 
Franville, Reyneval, and Hoauterenelle governor of Auray. Theſe laſt were all ſent 
to Rochelle and Bourdeaux; a reſolution. being taken againſt admitting them to ran- 
ſome, for fear of their reviving the counteſs of Penthievre's claim, which was in a man- 
ner ruined. by this victory; the gaining whereof is univerſally. aſcribed to the good 
conduct of Jobn de Changes and Sir Hugh Caluerley. The welcome news of it was 
brought to the king of England whilſt, he was at Dover, treating with Louis III. count 
of Flangers,, for a marriage between, his ſon, Liane! and Margaret, the count's onely 
daughter and ſole heir of his dominions, which was . accordingly adjuſted: but was 


| hindered from taking effect by the king of France's engaging the pope not to grant a 


diſpenſation for it, and prevailing afterwards with the count, upon aſſurances of Te 
ſtoring him Zife, Dovay, and Orcbies, to diſpoſe of Margaret to his brother TP 
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It was by this alliance, that Flanders and . carne imo the polleion of the houſe Ted 


Bour 
i A the caſtle of that place Carrendered 
the next day, purſuant to a capitulation made before the battle. Vannes and ſeveral 
other towns readily ſubmitted : and abundance of the nobleſſe of Bretagne, who had hi- 
therto eſpouſed the party of Blors, now looking upon the cauſe as deſperate, came over 
to that of Montfort, Falm being maſter of the lower Bretagne, advanced into the 
higher, and inveſted Fagon, which ſurrendered in three days: but was obliged to lie a 
good part of the winter before Dinan; the inhabitants having been encouraged by the 
duke of Anjou (who had married a daughter of Charles de Blots) to hold out the place, 
upon his aſſuring them of a ſpeedy relief. Dinan at laſt ſubmitting, Jobm laid fiege 
to Quimper-corentin, waſting the adjacent country by detachments from his army: 
and the relict of Charles, unable to oppoſe his progreſs, applied to France for ſaccours, 
Jolm and Guy ſons of Charles de Blots were at this time priſoners in England, and there 
was no conſiderable Breton left fit to proſecute their mother's claim, or manage their 
intereſts in Bretagne: nor could France effectually retrieve her affairs in their preſent 
low circumſtances, without ſending a royal army to her affiſtance. This could not be 
done without an expence too great for the finances of Charles V. to defray, and withour 
involving himſelf in a new war with England, contrary to the articles of the treaty of 
Bretigniy: there was danger likewiſe of France's loſing the homage and ſovereignty of 
Bretagne, in in caſe the country were reduced (which it was not eaſy to prevent) by the 
power of the king of England. Upon theſe conſiderations, the king of France's coun- 
cil thought it adviſable to treat with Montfort, and offer him a quiet poſſeſſion of the 
dutchy, if he would agree to hold it by homage of the crown of France, and make 
an honourable proviſion for the maintenance of Jane, the widow of his competitor. 
Montfort, with the conſent of his father-in-law'the king of England, accepted this 
offer : and a peace was made, oh April12, at Gueranide on condition; '** that if he 


« left no legitimate children, the datchy ſhould deſcend ' to Jobn ſon of Charles de 


.« Bliis; that Jane ſhould enjoy the county of Penthievre, beſide a revenue of 20,000 

« franksa year; and Montfort might be admitted to do homage at Paris for the dutchy.” 
In conſequence of this treaty, Quimper-corentin, Rennes; Nantes, and all other ah 
that had hitherto held out againſt him, were delivered up to Fohn de Montfort; and he 
remained in a quiet poſſeſſion of all Breragne. The Captal de Buche, about the ſame 
time, made an accommodation between Charles V, and the king of Navarre; the lat- 

ter having an equivalent given him for Mante and Meulant, which were eſe in hs 
French hands, and the priſoners on both ſides being {et at liberty. 

In, the, mean time, the king of England held a parliament, * 20, at Weſt 
minſter : 3 which granted him for three years a duty of 40 ſhillings on a ſack of wool, 
and 4 J. on a. laſt of leather above the old cuſtom. It was upon his complaining of 


proviſions, reſervations, citations to Rome, and other papal uſurpations, to the derogation 


of the crown, the diſſervice of religion, and the impoveriſhment of the nation, that a 


new act was paſſed againſt proviſors. Whether Urban V. reſented this proceeding, or 


thought it a favourable juncture for gaining his point, he attempted to revive the 


— A” 
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tribute of 1000 marks granted by king Fohn to the church of Rome, demanding the ar- 


rears ſince A. D.,1333,and a regular payment of it for the future; and threatening to 


proſecute the king and kingdom, in caſe of a non-compliance. This occaſioned an- 


other complaint in the parliament, which, met in the year following on Monday, May 4, 
in which it was unanimouſly reſolved, * that ohn could not put either himſelf, the 


* kingdom, or the people, under ſuch a ſubjection without their conſent, and if the 


10 pope ſhould proceed to violent meaſures, they would oppede toon: to the utmoſt of 
ec their power. ”» | 
' Froiſſart, ” Hip. de Notions we D'Argentre, p. — 3 Ree. Parl. 38 E. III. a. 7, &c. 
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Fx ANCE was ſtill haraſſed by the companies before-mentioned, whoſe ny 


now vaſtly increaſed, as well by the return of thoſe, who had ſerved under mbers were 


the marqui 
Montferrat, as by the acceſſion; of new forces, tempted to join them by the hopes | 


plunder, and the want of any other way of ſubſiſtence, Guieme and the the pr 
princes of Wales, were almoſt the onely parts free from their d 4 
and this was imputed to the chief of their commanders being either 'Bng/i/hmes «| 
Gajeons. This circumſtance probably put Charles V. king of France upon deg.” 
the king of England to exert his authority againſt them; ir being provided by gn 
ticles of Bretigny, that in caſe they ſhould prove refractory, both crowns ſhould ar 
their forces to compel them to obedience. Edward had by repeated on 
ordered all his ſubjects to quit the companies, and go out of France: but few had 
2 and the reſt declared, that as they held nothing there of the king of By 

% land, they would not for his pleaſure leave their garriſons, and Part with the lik 
hood they had got by their ſwords, in a courſe of contmual fatigues and dan 
Eduard, either irritated: at this inſolent anſwer, or deſirous to ſhew the 2 
which he acted in this point; took up the reſolution of marching g againſt them with a 
royal army: but the greatneſs of his preparations raiſing Charles: jealouſy, this prince 
defired him to defiſt : am affront which the other reſented fo highly, that he ſwore he 
would never ſtir again to aid the king of France, though the companies ſhould 
to drive him out of his kingdom. Tbey now amounted to 40, or 50,000 men, bady 
and i warriors; and the fate of James de Bourbon deterred thoſe who 
wiſhed them ſuppreſſed, from trying the way of force, and running the hazard of a 
battle. The pope had made uſe of all his authority, as well in exhorting others to fall 
upon them, as in denouncing them one while excommunicate, and at another time of. 
fering ther pardon and abſolation:.theſe ſpiritual cenſures and relaxations had no effect 
upon men, who had neither conſcience, religion, nor honour. They were offered 
large pay and a free paſſage through the empire and Hungary, if they would cngage 
in a croiſade againſt the Turks, who had lately broke into Europe: but the bait did not 
take, they would not go ſo far to fight, when they might do fo nearer home; and 
France would probably have been long nen Nr ek Spain 
had not drawn them into that country. 

Dow Pedro, farnanied for hip barbarous aftions rhe Cruel, king of Cotte, did not 
want either parts; wit, courage, or experience in war: he was tall, well made; had a 
| noble*and: majeſtitk air; was affable, eloquent, and perſuaſive, but had neither virtue 
nor religion. Among other of his cruelties, ſome of which (particularly that of the 
murder of the king of Granada) were mixed with treachery, he was ſuppoſed to have 
diſpatched by poiſon his queen Blanche de Bourbon, a lady of great beauty and merit, 
twenty-five years of age, and fiſter to the queen of France, in order to make way for his 

with Maria de Padilla his miſtreſs: this exaſperated the French nation to the 
laſt degree. He had loſt the hearts of his ſubjects by an infinite number of oppreflions of 
all orders of perſons, and morders of his nobility, particularly of three or four natural 
ſons of his father A/phonſ6 XI; who had likewiſe by another of his miſtreſſes, Leowre 
de Guſman, three other fons, Henry count of Traſtumare, Tell count of Sancellmi, and 
Sancho, Theſe brothers; apprehenfive'of the like fate, took refuge in 47ogm: and 
Pegro invading that realm,” took fo many town and caſtles therein, that they thought 
it their beft way to fly into France for a ſurer protection; upon which their mother 


VWoe.es put to death, they were all proclaimed traitors, and their . confiſcated. This 
rendered them deſperzte, and made them yow 


: which, Don Peuro's ſeizing 
on church lands, imptiſoning the'cletgy, and his anne W che pope, as well on that 
occafion, as by breaking the trace with the king of Aragon, put them in a capacity of 
—— 2 = had ſent meſſengers to cite Pedro wo anſwer for his crimes by 
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proxies : but he had lighted the citation, and abuſed the meſſengers ; a contumacy, for * 


the court of Rome, excommunicating a prince is but a previous ſtep to depoſing him; Z D:386 


which be had been excommunicated in the Roman conſiſtory. In the proceedings of 


and to carry this laſt point, the pope ſent for the king of Arragon and Henry count of 
Traftamare, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by bis valour and military {kill in the wars 
of France, and was generally beloved for his many other virtues and accompliſh- 
ments, to Avignon. It was there reſolved, that the pope ſhould depoſe and condemn 
Pedro by a definitive Tentence, and declare Henry legitimate, capable of inheriting the 
kingdom of C aſtille, as if he had been the true and onely ſon of the late king Alphonſo : 
and a league was made with the king of Arragon, by which this laſt, upon Henry's 

t to reſtore the places Which Pedro had taken from him, undertook to give 


a free paſſage through Arragon to his forces, and to ſupply them with all ſorts of pro- 


viſions, in their expedition into Caftulle ', The forces propoſed to be made uſe of in 
it, were the companies that ravaged France, and Charles V. wanting to get rid of them 
at any rate, employed Bertrand du Guęſclin to treat with them on the ſubject. 

Tuis noble warrior, highly eſteemed by the chieftains of the companies, coming on 
a ſafe · conduct to their head quarters near Chalons ſur Saone, eaſily perſuaded Sir Hugh 
Calverley, Sir Matthew Gournay, and the reſt to undertake the enterprize by the pro- 
miſe of 200,000 florens from the court of France, and as much from the pope, with 
a fall abſolution from the cenſures they had incurred. They had a great opinion of 
his probity, honour, and military talents, and agreed to ſerve under his command, pro- 
vided they were not led againſt the prince of Wales: and upon this aſſurance 
ſigned a treaty, in which they engaged to deliver up to the king of France all the places 
and fortreſſes they held in his dominions before they ſet out on their Spaniſh expedition. 


As ſoon as this treaty was known, abundance of the French, and ſeveral of the Breton 
nobility joined the companies, deſirous either to revenge the death of queen Blanche, or 
to ſerve under Gueſclin; whoſe forces ſoon amounted to 60,000 men. The money 


promiſed by France was readily paid, but the pope not having performed his part, 
Gueſclin directed his march to Avignon, putting the pontiff and his cardinals into a ter- 
rible conſternation. The money ſtipulated was demanded in ſo high a manner, that 
the court of Rome feeing no way of avoiding) payment, raiſed 100,000 livres by a ca- 
pitation on the inhabitants: but this Gueſclin: obliged: them to reſtore to thoſe on 
whom the money had been levied, and forced the pope and his cardinals to pay the 
200,000 florens out of their own pockets. To cover the real defign of the march of 
theſe companies, it was given out, that they were going to ſerve againſt the Moors in 


Granada : and to gain credit to this pretence, all the ſoldiers wore large white croſſes 


on their habits, as if engaged in a croiſade; it was for the ſame reaſon, that Henry 
count of Traſtamare did not join them, till they had entered Aragon. They carried 
this pretence ſo. far as to ſend to the king of Caſtille for leave to march through his 
territories to Granada: but he was very well apprized of their real deſign, and pre- 
pared to oppoſe their attempts on his kingdom; though he thought fit to recall his 
troops from Arragon, which ſerved for garriſons to the places he had taken in that 
country. He made no queſtion: of raiſing an army of brave Caſtillians ſufficient to ſtop 
the progreſs of the enemy: but he found on this occaſion,;how precarious a tenure a 


prince hath of a crown, when he is not beloved by his ſubjects. There was now an 


army to back the diſcontented; terror, force, and cruelty, the chief inſtruments of 

his government, had now loſt their influence; nothing but affection could engage peo- 
ple to repair to his ſtandard: and ſcarce any of his; ſubjects came to the rendezyous he 
had appointed. The forces recalled from Arragun deſerted a good part of them on 
the road: and the reſt that joined him, ſoon aſter took the fame. party. Pedro was 
abandoned by all the world; no nobleman of any figure, beſides Hernando de Caſtro, 
* | Feen enen ꝓ è m qm . Nana 
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Epwarr cating to run his fortune, or adhere to him in his diſtreſs ; and the reſoludon wa 


III. 


A. D. 1366. at Corunna, where his wife died, and from whence, being apprehenſive of a 


ſo ſudden, that he had ſcarce time to fave himſelf, his wife, children, and 


he ſoon after, with Beatrix, Conflance, and 1/abel (the firſt of which died ſoon — 


took refuge in Gaſcogne. Henry aſſumed the title of king of Cafille : and all th 
great cities of the kingdom, as well as the nobility, readily atknowledged him for 
their ſovereign. 

Tur dethroned king found a friend in the prince of ales ; Who being too com. 
paſſionate in his nature not to pity the unfortunate, and too much a man of honour 
to favour an uſutpation in any country, received him at Bourdeaux with all the 
honours due to his royal dignity, John de Chandos was of the ſame ſentiments, 
thinking all rightful princes falſe to their own intereſts, and to royalty itſelf, if they 
ſuffered one another to be dethroned, or allowed baſtards to ſupplant their legiti. 
mate brothers: and confirmed his maſter in the diſpoſition he ſhewed for reſtori 
Pedro to his crown and dominions. The Gaſcorrnobility were ready to ſerve in the 
enterprize, if the king of England approved it, and ſent them his orders: and 28 
there had been for ſome years a league between this king and Pedro, though the 
near affinity defigned between them had been diſappointed by the death of June, 
the former's daughter, Edward not only gave his conſent, but conſigned to the 
prince 120,000 crowns (which the king of France was to pay him in part of his 
father's ranſome) towards the charges of the expedition. The prince of Wales raiſed 
all the money he could, and melted down his plate for the ſervice : Pedro promiſed 
the nobility large ſums for the levy and pay of their forces. There was ſtill a diffi- 
calty to be removed, in relation to the paſſage of the army over the Pyrenees, and 
entering the territories of Caſtille: and this appeared in a manner impracticable, 
or at leaſt attended with ſo many inconveniences, as rendered the attempt exceeding 
dangerous, whilſt the king of Arragon ſtopped up the way through his country, 
and the king of Navarre was embarked in the ſame intereſts. The former was too 
cloſely linked in with Henry de Traſtamare and the court of France, to leave any 
room for hopes of gaining him: but Job de Chandos and Sir Thomas Felton being 
ſent to the latter, Charles agreed to a conference with Don Peuro, the prince of 
Wales, the count of Armagnac, and other Gaſcon noblemen, at Bayonne. He ap- 
peared at firſt very Riff in refuſing to break the truce ſubſiſting between him and 
Henry; not ſo much out of a point of honour, as with a view of obtaining more 


| advantageous conditions from Don Pedro; who was forced to offer him the country 


of Guipuſcoa, with all its ſea-ports, Vittoria, with all the Alava, Logrogno, Gudu- 
zen, Calaborra, and Alfaro, with all their dependences. The crown of Naverre 
had pretenſions to ſome of theſe places: but they had been long annexed to that of 
Coſtille, And the ceſſion thereof, with a ſubſidy of 200,000 florins of gold, and 
36,000 a month, for the pay of 1000 horſe,” and as many foot a, drew Charles 
into an engagement, as well to aſſiſt Pedrowith that body of forces, as to give the 
prince of Wales's troops a paſſage through his territories, and to ſupply them with 
proviſions. Pedro at the ſame time conveyed to this laſt named prince the domi- 


ions of Biſeare and Caftro.de Ordoales, with Bilbao, and all that lay between thoſe 


countries: and treaties being drawn up in form to this effect, were ſigned by the 
parties, on September a3, at Libourne, oO 5 A un ern rn 

I wav an eaſy matter for Bertrand du Gueſclin, at the head of 60,000 expeti- 
enced warriors, to drive a prince, univerſally deteſted for his cruelties, and deſerted 
by all his fabjeRs, out of the kingdom of Cafille': this defigh was effected without 
the leaſt oppoſition. The enterprize of the prince of Wales was infinitely more 
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difficult and dangerous : he was to diſpoſſeſs a prince who had many virtues, and Evwan ov 
was extremely beloved by his people; and beſides the attachment which a brave hu. 
nobility, andall the military force of the realm had to his intereſts, was ſupported by 4. D. 1566. 
t alliances, and a formidable army of foreigners. Henry, as ſoon as he was 
on the throne of Caſtille, had beſtowed great largeſſes on the companies, to 
whom he owed his elevation : and had ſet himſelf to gain the heatts of all the Caſtii- 
lians by the like acts of munificence, which procured him the ſurname of [iberal. 
The French nobility and forces, who had followed Gueſclin in the expedition, were 
teturned home: but the companies were ſtill kept in Spain, under pretence of 
going to ſerve againſt the Moors of Granada: and it was upon their bravery that the 
count of Traftamare chiefly depended. He was deceived in his expectation: the 
prince of Weles was the darling of all the ſoldiery; he was exceedingly beloved by 
' thoſe companies, abundance of them were his ſubjects, and their chief commanders 
weteeither Engliſh or Gaſcons. To theſe he ſignified in a private manner, that he had 
' occaſion for their ſervice, and deſired them to repair to Guienne: they applied im- 
mediately to Henry for their diſmiſſion, which probably, not ſuſpecting their de- 
fighn, he readily granted, and they made uſe of, without loſing a moment's time, 
for fear it ſhonld be recalled. Twelve thouſand men marched away in this manner, 
with all poſſible expedition, to gain the frontiers of Gaſtogne, before their deſign 
was diſcovered : but they were ſcarce gone before it took air, and the reſt of the 
companies, to whom the affair had not been communicated, and who were diſperſed 
in quarters over the country, gathered together, and prepared to follow them, as 
ſoon as they heard of prince Edward's letters of invitation. Henry, alarmed at this 
prince's enterprize, and his own danger, conſulted Gueſclin on the ſubject; who 
agteeing that every thing was to be dreaded from the enterprize of a prince, that 
was ſure to proſecute it with all the courage, vigour, and conduct imaginable, offer- 
ed to go into France, and to bring thence a body of troops to his ſuccour,, adviſing 
him in the mean time to get the king of Arragon to ſtop the paſſages of his country, 
and prevent the return of the companies. This was done: and the companions were 
forced to take another road, in which, after enduring great hardſhips, and paſſing 
through many difficulties, they arrived at laſt on the frontiers of Foix, the count 
whereof put a ſtop to their march, for fear they ſhould tavage his country. Fohn 
de Chandos was ſent to remove this obſtruction: and having firſt taken theſe troops 
into the prince's pay, he eaſily prevailed with the count of Foix to open them a paſ- 
ſage through his territories, For their eaſier fubfiſtence, they now divided them- 
ſelves into ſeveral corps, taking different roads towards Bourdeaux. One of theſe, 
conſiſting at firſt of 3000 men, but marching afterwards in parties of 4 or 400 each, 
paſſed through the ſkirts of Languedoc to Moutauban, in Qyerty ; where they were, 
on Auguft 14, attacked by a body of French troops, much ſuperior to their own in 
number. The action was bloody, but the French were at laſt routed, and befides 
the ſlain, the Vicomte of Narbonne, the coumt of Uſz, and the ſeneſchals of Tou- 
huſe, Carcaſſome, and Beaucaire, with above an hundred knighits, and àa much 
greater number of gentlemen, were taken priſoners. The companions fancied them- 
elves rich by ſuch a booty; and agreeing with the priſoners for their ranſome, ſet 
moſt of them at liberty upon their word of honour : but the pope abſolving theſe 
; priſoners from their engagement, and the oaths they had taken for the payment of 
heit ranſome, they were mean enough to make uſe of this pretence for a breach of 
faith, and thus chouſed'the companions of their ranſom . 
Tax arrival of theſe 12,000 men ſupplied. prince Edward with a force which 
he judged ſufflelent for his enterprize : ſeveral hundred of Engliſh, as ſoon as they 
heard of it, having come over to ſerve under him, and his brother. Jobn of Gand, 
being ſent by the king of England, with 400 choice men of armes, and as many 
; I | N archers, 
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TI. many offering him their ſervice ; but he ſent moſt of them 
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troops as he pleaſed: vaſt numbers of ſtrangers from Flanders, Brabant * 


and Ger. 
employ any troops but either Gaſcons or Engliſh, upon whole courage he could 4000. 
lutely depend, It was not thought proper to begin his march till after Chrifmas 
and the companies being in the mean time an exceſſive charge to bim, he was efron 
to tetrench, as much as might be, other expences, The lord 4 Albrer, one of the 
moſt powerful barons of Gaſcogne, had accidentally, in a diſcourſe about the expe- 
dition, before it was finally reſolved on, undertaken to raiſe 1000 lances for it, and 
the prince had ſaid he would retaiq, them all in his ſervice, It doth not appear 
that any indentures had been drawn up, terms ſettled, or ſtipulations made, as uſual 
in the like caſes : and the prince of Wales, finding himſelf ſtrong enough without 
ſo large a number, wrote on December 8 to the lord 4 Albret, 4 that as he had 
been at a vaſt expence, in maintaining as well the forces that had repaired to him 
from abroad, as the companies, and it was not proper either to leave any of theſe 
« Jaſt behind, leſt they ſhould plunder his ſubjects, or drain the country of troops 
«« neceſſary for its defence during his abſence, he had, with his council, thought it 
« adviſeable, to require his ſervice, with only 200 lances, and that he might diſmi 
« the reſidue,” Albret looked upon this as an affront to himſelf, and an ill treatment 
to the knights he had retained, who would elſe have embarked in other adventures, 
that might have brought them great advantages : and wrote word, * that he could 
« not anſwer for 200, nor indeed for any at all, unleſs he retained the whole thouſand,” 
This was deemedan inſolent anſwer, and reſented by the prince in his turn: but 
the count of Armagnac, uncle on the mother's fide to 4 Abret, made up the matter 
for'a time, and his nephew agreed to ſerve with only 200 lances, There Mill 
however remained a good deal of reſentment in the latter's mind ; he never after 
loved the prince, as he had done before ; and it was one reaſon, why not long after 
he quitted his ſervice, and revolted to the king of France. 

IT was at the latter end of February, that the prince of Yales paſſed the Pyre- 
nees with his army, in three diviſions, conſiſting each of 10,000 borſe, and march- 
ing a day after one another, till they arrived at Pampeluna ; where they found 
plenty of proviſions, and were well ſupplied with every thing by the king of Na- 
varre. Advancing from thence to Saluvaterra, ſeated at the entrance into Caftille, 
the inhabitants ſubmitting ſued for pardon; Don Pedro was for putting them all to 
the ſword, as a terror to other rebels who adhered to the baſtard Henry; but the 
prince qualified his fury, by telling him, that to refuſe pardon to ſuch as ſubmit- 
ted, was to arm all his ſubjects againſt him, by throwing them into deſpair of 
« mercy,” From thence the army marched to Vittoria, where it reſted a few days: 
but proviſions growing very ſcarce, it was reſolved to paſs the Ebro at the bridge of 
Logrogno, and to take poſt at Navaret, Don Henry had in the mean time raiſed in 
Caſtille 10,000 men of armes, well mounted on barbed horſes, 20,000 others mount- 
ed on genets, and armed cap-a-pe, beſides 10,000 croſs-bows, and 60,000 foot: and 
advanced with them to San- Miguel, where he lay till he was joined by Bertrand du 
Gueſclin, with 4000 men of armes, which he had brought from Bretagne, France, 
and Arragon. With this army he thought himſelf ſuperior to the enemy: and rejected 
the cautious advice of the mareſchal 4 Andreban, who propoſed his guarding the pai- 
ſage of the Ebro, and cutting off all proviſions from the Engliſh army, which being 
unable to ſubliſt in that country, would ſoon moulder away, or be forced to return 
without the hazard of a general engagment. Henry had already ſent an herald to 

the prince of Vales, whilſt he lay at Pampeluna, to afſure him he ſhould. be fought 
with, as ſoon as he entered Ca/fzHle : and upon advice of the prince's arrival at No- 
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waret, advanced to Najara in ordet to give him battle, The prince detained the Zowpns 
herald till he had crofled the Ebro : and then ſent him back with a letter of de- 
me, to Henry ; propoſing at the ſame time an accommodation, to which T p 
Henry, full of courage, and confiding in the number and valour of his troops, would 


April z, the prince of Nals matched at day- break towards the 

in order of battle; the van under the command of the duke of Lancaſter and 
Joln de Chandos ; the main battail led by the prince himſelf ; and the third corps by 
Janes king of Majorca, aſſiſted by Oliver de Clhſſon, the Captal de Buche, the 
lords of Armagnar and Albret, with other Gaſcon noblemen, The Spaniards ad- 
yanced to meet them in the like number of battalias ; the firſt commanded by Ber- 
trond du Gueſclin, who had with him mareſchal 4 Andreban, and all the foreign 
gem d armes; the ſecond by the count of Sancelloni, and his brother Sancho ; the 
thirdand ſtrongeſt by Don Henry himſelf. The prince had a hill to paſs before he 
could come up with the enemy: and having croſſed it and obſerved their order, as 
he was deſcending into'the plain, ordered his horſe to alight-and begin the battle. 
The-firſt onſet was made by the duke of Lancaſter and John de Chandos, at the head 
of the troops called the Companions, who attacked Guęſelin s corps with great brave- 
ry : but were received with equal reſolution, and it was for a long time doubtful, 
who would have the better of the combat. The caſe was not the ſame as to the 
two main battails : the prince charging the count of Sancelloni's with fo much fury, 


that he broke it at the firſt ſhock ; the count himſelf flying away with 2000 lances in 
his company. The prince, leaving the king of Majorca with his wing, to cut the 


foot of that broken corps to pieces, advanced to attack that under Don Henry; who 
did all that was poſſible to encourage his men, not a little diſniayed by the flight 
of Santelloni, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf by extraordinary acts of valour. His corps 
being thrice pierced by the pritice of Wales, he rallied it as often, by the help of a 
corps de reſerve, mounted on genets, and appointed for that ſervice by Gue/clin, 
who had ſeen the great uſe of ſuch a body in the battle of Auray : nor was it en- 
titely broken, though attacked by both the prince and the king of Majorca, till the 
duke of Lancafter and John de Chandos, having with great difficulty routed the 
wing under Gue/clin, and taken him, with the mareſchal Aidreban, and many 


other perſons of quality, came up to their aſſiſtance. The Spaniards then giving 


way in all parts, and flying amain, Don Henry mounted his genet, and fled towards 
Calahorra ; from whence he made his eſcape into Arragon. The Engliſh and Gaſ- 
cons leaping on their horſes, purſued the enemy ſo cloſe, that they entered pell-mell 
with them into Næjara, and following them to the bridge, many thouſands were 
there either flain of drowned in the river 2. Beſides theſe, there were about 3000 
more killed in the chace, and about 5600 gentlemen found dead in the field of battle: 
the grand prior of the order of St. Fago, and the great maſter of Calatrava, with 
about 2006 knights and noblemen (200 of theſe being French) were taken priſoners, 


with no greater loſs on the Eng/#/b fide, than of fout knights and about forty com- 
mon ſoldiers. 5 | n un 255 


Don Pedro would fain have put all the priſoners to death, but at the pfince's 


interceſſion was obliged, fore againſt his will, as well to be reconciled to them, 
upon their ſwearing fealty to him, and promiſing to do him loyal ſervice for the 
future, as to publiſh a general pardon and amneſty to all his ſubjects, of what rank 
and condition ſoeyer. This done, 
the capital of O/d Caftille, being attended thither by the pardoned priſoners, and 
eſcorted by Sir Guichard d Angle, with zoo men of armes; and was follow- 
ed the next day by the prince, who arrived there by eaſy matches on the Medneſt 
vor. II. See Rymer, vi. $54- 6 * 1b, Knighton, col, * ; 


he ſet out the day after the battle for Burgos, 


day © 
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Eownsp day following. The city opened her gates to him, and they kept 
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with great ſolemnity; ſtaying in the place near a month, and receiving Fi the 
time deputies of all the conſiderable cities of Caſtille, with tenders of duty, and af, 
ſurances of an eternal loyalty. The prince, ſeeing Pedro quietly poſſeſſed of the 
throne, and generally acknowledged by his ſubjects, put him in mind of the 
due to the troops, which had been the means of his reſtoration, that they might hd 
home, and be no longer a burden to the country, The king, pleading inabil; w 
preſent, proteſted ſolemaly that he would make good his promiſes, as ſoon as he 
had been at Scuille to raiſe money: and deſiring the prince to ſtay with his forces 
about Valladali d, in a plentiful country, engaged to be back with ſums more ths 
ſufficient to ſatisfy them, at fartheſt by /bit/untide. The prince Raid in that ci 
till Midſummmer, and hearing no news from Don Pedro, ſent three knights to Sell 


to put him in mind of his engagements: that ungrateful king put them off with 


trifling excuſes, which left no room to think he would make good his promiſe. 
The heats and air of Spain not agreeing with the troops, and the prince himſelf 
beginning to be ſickly, it was reſolved to return: and the army marched to Agro. 
da, on the borders of Arragon, when it ſtopped a month, till the paſſages of the 
country were opened,, This was done at laſt by an agreement with the king of 
Arragon, through whole territories the companies were directed to march: but he 
paſſed himſelf, with the reſt of his forces, through Navarre, as the more commo- 
dious way to Bayonne and Bourdeaux, where he was received in trium pu. 

Tur glory which the prince of Wales and the armes of England had acquired in 
Spain, diſpoſed the parliament, which met on Monday, May 1, at MVęfminſter, to 
grant the king a ſupply : it was a duty, for two years, of 36 . 84. on a ſack of woo), 


and 4 /, on a laſt of ſkins or leather, beſides the old cuſtom, ' The king at thismect- 


Diſcontents in 
Cruienne. 


ing laid before the two houſes the ſtate of a treaty, which having been long nego- 
ciating with the Scots, terminated at laſt in an offer made by king David Brus 


to preſerye a perpetual peace with England, if he might freely enjoy to himlelf 
e and his heirs, the whole realm of Scotland in fee, without any ſubjection or vaſal- 


« age, which might be deemed a perpetual reprogch to that kingdom,” This was 
in effect to renounce the ſyperiority which the crown of England had always enjoy- 
ed over Lothian and Galloway, as well as that which Edward I. had claimed over 
Scotland properly ſo called: and the lo:ds and commons, giving their advice ſepa- 
rately, declared, © they could not aſſent to ſuch a peace, without diſheriſon of the 
« king and his rights, whoſe rights they were bound by ſolemn oath to maintain to 
«« the utmoſt of their power.” a . 
Tus king had ſent for the prince over from Guienne a, but his coming was hin- 
dered by the diſcontents which began to appear in that country 3. The late Sa- 
niſb expedition had exhauſted his treaſury : and Don-Pegro's breach of faith in not 
paying the army, had put him under terrible difficulties, He had left 6000, of the 
companies under Sir Hugh Calverley ; and had brought back only the other 6000 
into Guienne, where for want of pay they did great miſchief in the country. The 
complaints of the people made him order theſe troops to quit his territories: and 
their chieftains, being either Engliſb or Gaſcons, had ſa much affection to his petſon, 


and reverence for his orders, that they immediately paſſed the Loire, and went to 


ravage France: ſettling their head quarters in Champagne, where their numbers (bl) 
encreaſed. There were great [arrears due to the other troops: and the prince, to 
diſcharge the debt in which he was involved, bearkened unhappily to a propaſal, 
made by the biſhop of Rogdez, chancellor of Guienne, for laying a fouage, or à 
upon chimneys, throughout all the. principality. An aſſembly of eſtates was bed 
at Njort : and the biſhop explaining the manner of raiſing this tax, told them, 

| i Rot. Parl. 42 E. Wl, 2 vi, 389. 3 Froiſſart. J 


that the deſign of it was to pay the debts which had been contracted, on account 
of the Spaniſh expedition ; that the prince did not intend it ſhould continue longer 
than five years, and that at the rate of a livre per chimney, it would raiſe a ſupply 
of 1,200,000 Hivres annually, if duely put in execution. The nobility,” and towns 
of Poiffou, Saintonge, Aunis, Limouſin, and Nouerguc, readily agreed to the tax 
: but the count of Armagnac, Arnaud, Amanjen lord of Albret (who 
had a little before given reaſon to ſuſpe& his deſigns, by the marriage he had con- 
trated, without his ſovereign's licence*, with Margarer, daughter of Peter I. 
duke of Bourbon, and ſiſter to the queen of France) and other great barons of G3, 
cogne, declared againſt it as an innovation, as a burden never laid upon them whilſt 
they were ſubject to France, as what they would not ſubmit to, fince their lands 
were exempt from all duties of that kind, and the prince was bound by oath to 
naintain their privileges. 80 reſolute a refuſal might poſſibly have involved them 
in ſome inconveniences, at ſuch a diſtance from their homes, and they thought 
proper to moderate it, by deſiring time to conſider further of the matter, promiſing 
to return at a day appointed. Inſtead of keeping their word, they agreed 
| not to return, nor ſuffer the forage to be levied in their lands; reſolving rather to 
rebel, than ſubmit to ſuch an impoſition; Fohn de Chandos, chief of the prince's 
council, having foreſeen the ill conſequences of this tax, had always oppoſed it; 
and now did all he could to perſuade him to remit it; but his remonſtrances not 
ſucceeding, through the prince's neceſſities, which would not admit of 
delay, and — to be relieved by any other means, he aſked leave to viſit his 
eſtate at S. $anveur in Normandie; that by being out of the way, he might not 
incur any reproach about an affair which was like to produce great diſturbances. 
- Henxy count of Traſtamare, ſeeing the prince etubroiled in domeſtic troubles, 
thought it a favourable opportunity for © recovering Cuſfille; the affections of the 
people to him and their hatred of Don Pedyv, aſſuring him of an eaſy conqueſt, By 
the aſſiſtance of the duke of Anjou, and the king of Arragon a, he got together a 
body of 3000 horſe and 6000 foot: and with the vifcounts of Rorbebreton and Ro- 
dex, he entered Old Caſtille at the head of this inconfiderable atmy; which was 
very unequal'to the enterprize,” had not the nation been generally diſpoſed to a revo- 
lution in his favour, Burgos, Valladolid, Leon, and Aforga, readily opened their 
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Henry of Traſ+ 
— kills 4 
Pedro, and 
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crown of Ca/- 
fille. 


gates to bim; the marches and cbantry of Gallicia ſubmitted: abundance of the 


nobility, forgetting their late pardon, and the oaths they had taken to Pedro, joined 
him, and increaſed his forces: nor did he meet with the leaſt oppoſition, till he 
came before Toledo, which he was forced to beſiege in form; and whilſt he lay 
before the place, had a reinforcement of 2009 men brought him from France, by 
Bertrand du Gueſclin. Pedro was at this time about Seville in Andaluſia : and 
ſummoning his military vaffalsto attend him, found that very few.repaired to his 
ftandard : ſuch are the effects, that brutal and tyrannical princes, whoſe actions 
have rendered them odious or contemptible to their ſubjects, generally find in the 
time of their diſtreſs. Having no reſour ce at home, he applied to foreign princes for 
ſuccour; the kings of Granada and Tremeſen furniſhed him with 20,000 Moors, 
and Ferdinand king of Portugal, his coufin-german,. ſeht a body of troops to his 
aſſiſtance. He was brave even to raſhneſs, and would not wait the arrival of 6000 
companions, who- were on the march under Sir Hugh' Calverley, to join him: but 
advanced at the head of 46,000 men from Seville, in order to fight Henry, and raiſe 
the ſiege of Toledv; © Gueſtlin thought it not adviſeable to wait his coming under the 
walls of Toledo, left a ſally from the place might turn the fate of a battle: but march- 
ing ſeeretly one evening from the camp'with his beſt officers, and about 6000 choſen 
men, advanced to: meet Pedro, hoping to furprize his forces in diſorder, and ſend- 
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| ics well mounted before him, to bring hun contumeally wicllizence, 
Fonts — — — van a 2 val dilance from —— 


> and the men is every cu fragghing, about the country, in . 
4D. 1369 ga ing the cory was then op belore the will of Tels, Tho re 
; was thirty miles from that place, and Fedis having paiſal the night of March 1; 
in that ſorirels, was ſuddeniy attacked on his march the next morning by his com. 
petitor Henry, and Gueſelin ; who fading his van in dilorder, cally romed 4 

putting great numbers to the ſword without any teæſulance. Pedes, for 


great diſadvantage, being never able to 
in the field, in ſcattered parties, were calily broke by the enemy, The ap, in 
which he charged himſclf, made 2 fland for ſome time: but being picrced at Lit 
by Gueſclin, before the rear could come up to its aſſiſtance, it fell into 2 confelion 
that was icremediable ; and Pedro fled, with twelve perſons only in bis company, 
to the caſtle of Mantia; where he was immediately inveſted. This place was 
well fortified, and very ſtrong by its natural ſuuation, being acceſſible only by one 
paſſage, which was ſeized by Le Bague de Vilaires, a French commander: but it 
was not ſupplied with provifions, Henry wanted nothing to ſecure his uiurpation 
of the throne, but the being maſter of his brother's perſon : and caubng the fey 
of Toledo to be raiſed, drew all his forces before Monticl, where there was ſeuce 
victuals enough to ſerve a fortnight, Pedro, reduced to the hard neceſſay of eicher 
ſtarving or ſubmitting at diſcretion, tried in the night of Friday March 2; io male 
his eſcape, with Hernando de Caftro, and eleven others in his company : but Lg 
de Vilaires kept ſuch ſtrict watch, that he was taken, and being carried to this officer's 
tent, was there murdered by the hands of his brother Henry, who began his reign 

with this unnatural action. His ſon Jalm took a better way to cllablith his 
by marrying his eldeſt ſon Henry, prince of Afar ga, to Catharine, ſole daughter and 
heir of Jaln of Gand, by his ſecond wife Conflonce, the eldeit daughter of Don 

Pedro, and heir of bis dominions, 6 Tc: 

Revolt of C/. SEVERAL aſſemblies of eſtates had been held at different towns in Guienne, for 
con lords, eſtabliſhing the ſouage: and all had conſented to it, or acquieſced in it, as the moſt 
equal tax that could be laid for relieving. the prince's neceſſities, except the Goſcor 
barons, who reſolved to rebel, rather than ſubmit to the burden, Purſuant to this 
reſolution, the counts of Armagnac, Cominges, and Perigort, the Vicomte de Car- 
main, the lord 4 Albret, and ſeuetal others, repaired to Paris, making heavy com- 
plaints of grievances and oppreſſions, imploring the protection of the king of Fro, 
and preſenting appeals to the court of peers for redreſs, Charles was in doubt about 
receiving them, becauſe he had never exerciſed any ſuperiority over Guiemme ſinee 
the peace of Bretigny ; and the admitting them now would be deemed an infrac- 
tion of chat treaty, To bring him into their meaſures, theſe Goſcon lords aflured 
him, © that the prince of Wales had loſt the hearts of all orders of men in Guiemes, 
by means of the abovementioned tax, which was levied with great rigour, and 
*« not without ſome extortion on the part of the officers that collected it, and by the 
« diſpoſal of all places of truſt, profit, and dignity, to Enghiſbmen, and the prince's 
« ſervants ; to the prejudice and indignation of the gentry of the country, who con- 
c ceeived ſuch poſts to be the right of natives alone,” They repreſented further, 
« that if a war was once actually declared, the whole duschy would declare for 
« France; that they would themſelves undertake to maintain the was there again 


Froiſſart, and Naina li. , 
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OF ENGLAND, 

; and if aflvred of the king of Fr ates 

would, like good fad, foe and dye im . 

opporiuany of recovering lome 4. D. «365 

of te in the duichy of Gum, which had been alienated at the lute peace, 

and of alerting tis over the whole : but the hazards and expencesof 2 war 

Wear very great; and he had not yet taken ali the meatares which he conceived 
making a inccriuul one, and were therefore proper to be taken before 


2s 
Epw4a89 


- 


that prince to appear - R 
The prince replied, that he was ready wpon inch an invitation to go to Paris, 
A but it ſhould be with 60,000 men is his company -” and immediately gave bis 
father notice of this citation, and the realons he had to think, they were refolved 
to break the peace of Bram. The king of Englond impuicd theie advices to his 
s ſondack for acquiring glory in wu, and io his impatience of peace, be looked 
upon Chorics V. as a king, who, however wile he might be in council, was yet no 
warrior : and could not entertain 2 thought of bis being is the leaſt diſpoſed to 
break ſo folems 2 treaty, calculated properly to preſerve peace between the two , 
crowns to fotuce ages, Thus he ſaſſered himiali to be amid by Charles, pre- 
tences of an earneſt delice to have the peace maincained, his overtuces propokng 
means for that purpoſe, and his complaints of the violations thereof by the compu- 
#jons ; though this laſt point was guarded againfl, and declared to be no cauſe of 
by one of the articles of Bre/igny, and if it had not, as be had Rlopped 
"E-fiword from marching with an army he had raiſed to ſuppreſs them by force, it 
could be no juſt ground of int. | 
Cx ARKLEs underhand made all the 
" the ſecrecy of his defign ; in which be was moch encouraged by 
of the king of Eng/ond, and by the waſting illaeis of the prince 


for was, that were conkiftent wich a 


deemed incurable, The county of Ponthies lay very convenient for an invaſion of 
Fance from England, as affording an caly match for an Engl army almoſt up 
to the gates of Paris: and Chorks wanted to get it into his hands, before a declara- 
tion of war made his deſigns publick, For this end, he tampered with the citizens 
of Abbeville, and the nobleſſe of the country: and being afluced of their revolt; ſent 
a defiance to king Edward in an affronting manner *, by a meas valet ; who met 
at Dover the French embaſſadors returning home, after amuſing the king with pro- 
poſals that had no meaning, and that were very 'infincere, Eduard, 
| ſurprized at this defiance, ordered the lords Percy, Nevilh, and Windſer, to part 

immediately for Pont biau, with 300 men of armes and 1000 archers ; but 
had ſcarce reached Dover when advice came, that the count of S. Pol, and Hugh 
de Chatillan, maſter of the crolſs-bows of France, had, about the time the valet 
might be ſuppoſed to arrive in Eng/ond with the defiance, ſeized, in concert with 
the inhabitants, the towns of Abbeville, 8.7 alery, Crotoy, Rue, and Noyelles, and 
made themſelves maſters of the reſt of the county, Jaln duke of Berry, brother to 
the king of France, Peter count of Alengon, and Joby count of Harcourt, 
for theranſome of the late king Jobn, had been treated with all kind of civilities and 
honours in England; and had upon their words of honour obtained leave to paſs a 
year, or a certain number of months, among their friends in France: but being 
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Lora appriſcd of their prince's deſiga, 1 of ths 
as return, till the was was declared, and then not thinking example of the brave 4 
75 D, 55. Roman, Attilius Regulus, ft to be followed, they took care to ſlay ” Fr ac, aun 
in the war againſt England, lorgetiing the cucumiance of theis bring bon, 14 
in contempt of the oaths they had taken toteturn thither, 
' Ir washigh time for the king of Eng/ond to prepare for a was, which wa te. 
come general; Guirnne being invaded as well as Ponthicu : and Scoilont brug 
ſtrongly ſollicited by France to fall into the north, whit 2 French laat was u 
out, in order to a deſcent in the ſouth of Eng/and, The King, ſummoning 2 pa. 
liament to meet on June 4, laid before the two houſes an 2cc0unt of the flap oe 
affairs, and the breaches of the peace by the king of Francs, in not Paying his 6. 
ther's ranſome, in pretending to the ſovereignty of Guiemne, which had been 
op, in ſummmoning the prince of Malus to appear, on Moy 1, before the coun of peers, 
at Paris, and in ſeizing the county of Ponthies : and then required the arci bi 
and prelates to conſider, whether he might not juiliy, after ſuch violations of the 
peace, reſume the title and armes of France, and to give him their advice on the 
ie. On June 6 they gave their opinions unanimoully, that he might : 2ndthe 
— ——— he reſumed immediately the tale of 
EG and cauſed his great ſeal and other ſeals to be altered accordingly, 
A ſupply was neceſſary for the expences of the war: and the prelates, dukes, and 
barons granted for themſclves, as the commons did likewiie on their part, 2 duvy 
of 435, 4.4, on a ſack of wool and 240 fells, and 47. on a laſt of K ins, tobe paid by 
denizens (foreigners being to pay 535, 44, and 5/, 65, 8 4, on thoſe commolides 
teſpectively) above the ancient cuſtom, 

As ſoon as the war was declared, the duke of Avjou from Toulouſe, and the duke 
of Berry on the fide of Apvergne, fell into Guienne; being allied by the troops of 
companions that had planted themſelves on the Loire, whole leaders, chiefly Ge 
cons, the king of France had found means to engage in his ſervice, Sic Hugh Cal. 
verley, coming with 6oo0-of that kind of i 
prince of Valess pay, and was 
Gaſcon lords: but this ſuccour not being country, 
under a general deiection — of Cots, the carls of Combridge a6 
Pembroke were lent over with 500 men of armes, and 4000 archers, to the prince's 
aſſiſtance. Theſe forces being for the greater expedition tranſported to S. Mals, and 
allowed a paſſage through Bretagne a, took with chem ſome companies of che fu. 
booters, that had fixed their quarters at ire in Narmandie, and Chatrou-Goriicr in 
Anjou : and paſſing the Lore, joined the prince at Engouleſme. The two au, 
wete ſent into Perigort ; where they laid fiege to Baurdeilles, and took it at ft by 
a ſtratagem: as Joby Je Chandos, and Guichard 4 Angle, were to Myr aub an, io 
make bead agxinit the duke of Ajou, The war was carried on by frequent ſkis- 
mithes between ſmall parties with various ſucceſs, and by the taking of ſanall for- 
treſſes on both ſides : the duke of Anjoutook Ræaluille in Ryercy by ſtorm, and the 
duke of Berry ravaged the Limouſin. Chandos having fortified Rader, Millau an 
the Tarn, and other fronder places, made excurſions into the enemy's county: 
taking Terrieres in the Toulouſain, Moi ſac, Gamaches, and Roquemadour : his debyp 
of ſurprizing, La Naur milcarried, nor did the attempts on Durmel and Dumme ſuc- 
ceed: but he made hiamſelf maſter of Yiller anche in Perigors, Sis Robert Knoles 
coming into Guicnne, gained his old friend Sir Per diceas 4 Albret over to the prince 
ſervice, with 300 companions, who were followed by 200 more ; 4 conkderable 
weakening of that corps of troops which had engaged on the fide of France, Thoſc 
in the Exgliſb intereſt ſurprized the ſtrong caille of Belle-perche, in Bourbonws, 
f ' Rot, Parl. 43 E. Il. F4 | Hin. 2 
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gun dhe prince declaring he did not make war againit 
would have ſet her at liberty, if the had been talen by any other troops 
ponies, She w2s kept in that place, honourably attended, vl the next year, when 
ber los, with 2 numerous army, laid fiege to Ralle percbe, and having reduced it to 
exremny, the earls of Combridgy and Pembroke advanced to its reliet, challenging 
bias to a battle, for a fortnight together, Upon his declining it, and keeping cloie in 
bis trenches, they ſent him word, that they would at noon-day carry off his mother 
aul the garridon, in the fight of his army : and having done fo, without his flicring 
for hes teſcue, the was alterwards exchanged for Sis Simon de Buriy, one of the 
 bwavelt commanders of the companions, who had been ſurprized and taken in an 
ation between Mir chrau and Lufgnan, "Fall 

Os the fideof Poiflou, the French furprized Chateller aut, and took ; 
on the Cem, the YVicewte de Roche-chouart, and the lord of Chauvigny, two of 
the molt conkiderable barons of that province, revolied to them: and the lord Aude- 
hy in revenge waſted theis lands, and ravaged Berry. This nobleman returning to 
Englord, Joby de Chandos ſupplicũ his place in Poiflou, and took the duke of An- 
ju, ſlrong callle of Reche-fur-yor : but he was on the firlt of January following 
mortally wounded, in an accidental encounter at the bridge of Lufſac. He was a 
man of great modeſty, temper, candour, judgment, and ; extremely 
allable, though rigourous in point of dilcipline ; the beſt general of his time for the 
war and the ordering of a battel, and the ableſt negociator in a treaty 
of peace; univerſally beloved and efleemed, for his admirable qualities and heroic 
vintwes: his death was equally lamented by friends and enemies, though the loſs 
aſlected only the Ergo, They offered a ſtill greater, from the preachiogs, re- 
' monſtrances, and intrigues of Joby de Cardeillee, archbiſnop of Toulouſe ; who 
the calc of the king of Fr ance, perſuaded the city of Calurs, andabundance 
of other places, to revolt from the prince 
ence, Whilt theſe things paſſed in Guieme, the French made a fruitleſs 
Ardres, and were ata great expence in fitting out a large fleet in Normandie, in order 
toa deſcent in ; hut all their for this enterprize were fruſtrated, 
and the troops dehigned to be put on board the flect were recalled, and ſent under 
Philip duke of Bourgogne, to Jobs of Gand duke of Lancaſter, who land- 
ing at Calais with 500 men of armes, with as many archers on horſeback, and 
other forces, threatened to invade Picardie. The French forces, though vaſtly ſu- 
perior in number, had orders not to hazard a battle: hence the two armies lay ſeveral 
weeks at Tournehon, in the marches of Calais, facing one another, till the French 
2 laſt decamped ſecretly in the night, to avoid a general The duke of 
Loxofer having tefretbed bis troops for thiee days at Calais, marched through 
Picardic to Harſaur in Normandie : imending to burn the thips lying in that port, 
and deligned for tranſporting a French army into England : but the count of 5. 
Py gueſſing at his delign, defeated it, by throwing himieli, with a firong te- 
1nforcement, into the place: and the duke marching back, deſtroyed the country in 
his way, and arrived without any oppolition at Calais. | 

Tut breaking out of this war was ſo little expected by the king of Eng/and, that 
he had formed no alliances againit the enemy: he afterwards applicd to ſeveral fo- 
ren powers for that purpoſe, but with little effect. The count of Flanders had 
| lormerly agreed to a marriage · contract, between his onely daughter Margaret and 

Ednund of Langley, king Edwar 4's fifth ſon: but this had been broken off by the 

pope s abſolute tei uial to grant a diſpenſation. The young lady had been ſince mar- 
ned to Philip duke of Bourgogne : Urban V. having, out of regard to the intereſts 
France, teadily diſpenſed with the conſanguinity of the parties; and the count, 


women, 


of Wales, and enter into the other's obedi- 
on 


mother to the queen of Fr ance, ans ths bobs of Ton.425 
but the m A. D. $344 
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towns of Flanders always favoured the Eng/i/h and hated the French, that —— 

| Jukers and Gueldris, why 
made a league with him, and did all that was poſſible to engage Albert of Baur, 
2dminiftrator, in his fon Williams name, of Hainault, Holland, Zealand, and pri, 
land, inthe ſame alliance: but the ſeneichal of Hainault having 2 
obſerve an exact neuttality, the league with the others proved of little An. 
other was actually concluded with Charles king of Navarro, but this reſolute and ell. 
ih prince receded from it ſoon after it was made, and, tempted by the offers o 
CharlkiV, embarked in hisintereſts, It was however convenient enough for Ju, t, 
affairs, that a licle before the death of David Brus (which happening on Moy 7 
Robert Steward, his fiſter's lon, ſuccceded him in the throne) a truce had been mai, 
for fourteen years* between England and Scotland, which ſeems to have been 
well obſerved. 

Tus king of France had, in the laſt month of the precedent year, obtained from 
the three eſtates of his realm, the grants, of 2 penny in the ſiurs upon falt, of ſour 
livres upon every chimney in towns, and fifty pence on thoſe in the country, and of 
a conſiderable duty on wines; and reſolved to make extraordinary efforts for the 

reduction of Guia. With this view, on May 14, fitting in the parle- 
ment of Paris, he, by a ſolemn ſentence, declared Edward of England (fo he led 
pots — his ſon, and all their adherents, rebels ; and united the 
dotchy of Guiems (which he had in the November before ordered to be 
to the domaine of the crown of France, Two numerous armies were formed; one 
under the duke of Anjov, to enter Guienne by Bergerac and 1a Rule; the other 


under the duke of Berry, to invade it by the way of Limoges ; both being after. 


Engoulijms, 
reſidence, Bertrand du Gueſclin, being to ſerve in the 


league of- 


wards to join, in order to ſarprize the prince of M ales and 
where he kept his ordinary 
fiſt of theſe armies, was recalled from Spain, after having concluded a 
ſenſive s and defenſive between the two crowns ; 
to maiatain a fleet againſt the Engliſb on the coaſts of Guirme and Poilou, and the 
king of Francs engaged to aſſiſt him with men and money againſt all his enemics, 
The duke of Anjou was no ſoooer joined by Bertrand, than having taken Miiſac, 
he entered the Agenois with his army, and reduced the capital of the country, 
Tonneins, Port St. Marie, Montpeſat, and Aiguillon : but his hopes of getting /s 
Linde delivered up by the treachery of Thomas de Badefok, were diſappointed by the 
Captal de Buche, and Sir Thomas Felton, The duke of Berry about the ſame time 
falling into the Limouſin, took ſome caſtles, and laid ſiege to Limoges ; which was 
very ſtrongly fortified, but was given up at the inſtances of the biſhop, who 

the inhabitants to revolt, The prince of Fales in the mean time, upon advice of the 


Henry of Cafille obliged himlelf 


enemy's deſign, declared, © that they ſhould never find him cooped up, cither in 


ton or caſtle, but ready always to meet them in the field, and give them batile 
and 


removing from Engouleſme, appointed the rendezvous of his forces at Cogn-. 
The prince s reſolution of putting himſelf at the head of his army, and the hopes of 
acquiring glory in his ſervice, brought all the loyal barons and gentry of the neigh- 
bouringcountries to his ſtandard: and the duke of Lancaſter arriving about the ſame 
time from England, with 400 men of armes, and 4000 archers, the two Fre 
dukes not caring to run the riſk of an diſmiſſed their forces, retiviog 
the one to Toulouſe, the other to Berry + The prince, highly incenſed at the trea- 
chery of ihe biſhop and people of Limoges, ſent them two ſummons; requiring them 


in the firſt to reſtore the place and return to their duty, and upon their tefuſal, 
His. Gaul. ds France. ii, 586, 
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menacing them in the ſecond, that if they did not ſubmit immediately, turn out e 


the French garridon, and deliver up the traitors, he would raſe the town to the 


ground, and put them all to the ſword, without dillintion of men, women, or 4. D, 133 


children, Confiding in their numbers and in the ſtrength of their walls, they treated 
his meſſengers with infolence, and his menace with contempt : but when they ſaw 
him come before their town in perſon, though carried in a litter, or an open cha- 
riot, followed by an army of experienced warriors, they began too late to repent, 
and could ſcarce be te- aſſuted by all the repreſentations of the French commanders, 
who thought the place too firong to be taken by ſtorm, and too well ſurniſhed with 
proviſions to be reduced by famine, till the winter was over, The prince knew 
wel the ſtrength of the town, having fortified it himſelf; and for 2 month or 
more that he lay before it, gave no aflavit ; employing his men day and night in un- 
dermining the walls, till he had brought his work to perſection. A pane of the 
wall, thirty foot in length, falling down when the props which it were 
fred, and filling up the ditch, the Eng/i/h prepared to take advantage of this 
event, ſet up a ſhout ; and ruſhing in at the breach, opened the gates to the prince, 
who entered the place with a body of men of armes and archers, Above 3000 of 
the inhabitants were put to the ſword, with all the French garriſon, except theit 
three principal commanders, who were taken priſoners : the biſhop, who had been 
the chief author of the revolt, was threatened by the prince with the loſs of his 
bead: but was ſaved by an artifice of the duke of Lancaſler. Ut was too late in the 
year for any other enterprize: and the prince diſmiſſing his forces, returned to Cognac, 
This was the laſt of his warlike exploits ; for being adviſed by the phyſicians to go to 
England, for the recovery of his health, be went over thither in the beginning of 
the next year, leaving the duke of Larcofter to command in Guienne. 
Fur king of England, judging that the Frinch would employ the beſt of their 
troops in the attack of that country, gave orders about 317d/ummer for Sir Robert 
Knolles, with 1500 men of armes, and 4000 archers on horſeback, and about 24,000 
other ſoldiets, to invade Picardie, This general, marching in Faly from Calais, 
entered Artois ; and paſſing by Arras, burnt the ſuburbs of the place: from thence 

he advanced into Picardie ; waſting the country, but not offering to lay ſiege to 
any ſtrong town or fortreſs, This was owing to the care taken by the king of 
France, in filling all the great towns and caſtles with firong garriſons, and in for- 
bidding all ſallies and excurſions in queſt of adventures : the generals too of a flying 
army (which attended the motions of the Engliſb, in order to harraſs them in their 
march) were ordered never to encamp a night in the open field, but always lye in 
ſome town or fortreſs; and to avoid by all means the coming to an engagement. 
Thus Knoles, marching always in battle array, | traverſed the /:rmandois, Cham- 
page, and Brie, pillaging or raiſing contributions all the way, yet without any con- 
ſiderable action: and coming at laſt before Paris, burnt the neighbouring villages, 
in hopes of provoking the French to a battle, | There was a large army in the city; 
the French gentry were eager to fight ; but Charles V. did not care: to run the ha 
zard ; knowing well that the Exgliſb could do nothing againſt the place, and mwit 
decamp when they found their ſtay was uſcleſs, Knollen, retiring by the way of 


Mont. lalery, waſted Beauce and the Gatinois: and then marched into e Maine ; 


propoſing to take up his winter 


quarters on the frontiers of Bretagne,” This defign 


blemen, who looking on their-general as a ſoldier of fortune (he having been one of 
the principal leaders of the companions)-and much inferior to them in point of fa- 
wily, paid no regard to that military ikill, which had joſtly raiſed him to the chief 
command, and refuſed to obey his orders, Sir Joby Merfireworth, 'who had for 


% _ and experience, been preferred by Knolles to a conſiderable poſt in the 
oL, II, 6R 


was oppoſed by Thomas lord: Grandijon, Walter Fitz-walter, and other young no- 


army, 


- 
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Ev v4asD army, but 2 proud, ſalie, coveious, and diloysl mas, inflamed 
W he had embezrled great foms defy ; | nd ens: 


ters in Anjou and Tour aine, 

Is the mean time Bertrand du Gueſclin had been ſent for out of the Luut, 
where he had taken 87, Tier, and Bramgius, and epos bis eit at Paris ., 
made conitable of France, in the room of Robert de Fiennes, whoſe great age 2nd 


oſumities obliged him to reſign. Ber#r 0nd, to ignaline himſeli at his feſt cum 
on a charge of ſuch exalted dignity, obtained from the king of Hansa body of wooy, 
to march after the enemy : and taking the Yicom#e d- Robon, Robert de Chir, and 


2 good number of his Brerom friends along with him, advanced to Cam, where 
being joined by the mareſchal Jes Blaiville, and the forces of Normondis, the 
matched towards ic Maine, where 2 confiderable body of the Eng/;hh was 
. Knolls, upon advice of fo aftive and enteryrizing a general's arrival in the neigh. 
bourhood, ſent orders for all his troops to come to a general rendezvous, in order 
to give him battle: and among others the lords Grandi ſim and Fita walter, Men. 
Arewortb, and others of their ſaction, marched towards him from Aviau, in onder 
to have 4 ſhare in the engagement, Their march lay by the Pam ds YVilaines, on 
the borders of Maine; and Gucſelin having intelligence of it, as well as of their 
number, which amounted to 200 lances, and 6000 others, marched all night with 
zoo lances, and arrived at the place by day-break, having left to Bloinvill the 
care of putting the reſt of the forces in order, as they arrived, His attack was 2 
ſurprize to the Exgliſb, who had no notice of his march: but they received it with 
great reſolution : and Grandi ſon ordered Sir Grffrey Worſeley, with 2 panty of $50 
men, to march round an hill, and fall upon the back of the enemy, Theſe orden 
were executed: but Geri was greatly ſurprized, when having gone round the hill 
he found himſelf attacked by a corps of 1400 men, under the mateſchal de Bloin- 
ville, who routed his party and took him priſoner, Grandi ſon had as yet flood his 
ground with great bravery : but the whole force of the French, at leaſt double 
the number of his, being at laſt come up, and attacking him on all ſides, he was 
himſelf taken priſoner by Gueſe/in, and near 4000 of his men either fell on the 
ſpot, or into the hands of the enemy, Mimtrcuorth, who was ſuipected of giving 
intelligence to Gucſclin, eſcaped, and going over into England, laid the blame of 
this diſaſter upon 5 ; bat this general's charater was fo well eſtabliſhed, and 
Sir Alan Baubull going over thither ſoon after, vindicated his conduct ſo clearly, 
that Menſirœmortbh was ſummoned to anſwer before the king and council for his 
behaviour, He durſt not ſtand a trial: but fled the realm ; and revolting openly 
to the French, was proclaimed, and being taken near ſeven years afierwards, luffered 
death as à traytor ; this action happened at the latter end of Novembrr : and 
Knolles having provided for the defence of S. Sawveur le Vicomte, tetited with the 
reſt of his forces into Bretagne, Gueſchinlikewile, ſeeing no likelihood of any further 
action, diſmiſſed his forces, and returned full of glory to Paris, 
n Tux king of Englond having been encouraged to hope, chat ſome of the Caſcon 
"AL; nobility, who had revolted to the Fre, might return to their duty, vpon aſiu- 
| ance of pardon, publiſhed a general one on November: 5: but it doth not appear io 
have had any effect. On the contrary, ſeveral barons of Poitou revolted in the be- 
ginning of this year, by the perſuaſion of the Vicomte de Roche-chouart the lords of 
Pons in Saintonge followed their example: and the lord of Mont. paon received a 
1 tis Renal; $64 axes fron! endings; 200 Es OR 
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made privonces oi was by the doke of Laaer. The flrong 
Linde og og war oe onghangh— 1, 

al the garridon to the ſword, except two 
Lows The conſtable du Gucſclin, inthe mean time, made on ſome of 
the moll advanced garriions which the Eng/;fb had in Guirnme : luch were Milboud 
in Rauer pie, and Uſez in Aumur pe. The latter of theie was firſt attacked in vain 
ior 2 fortnight : and Guglin finding the place was not ſoon to be reduced, raiſed 
the lege, and took Milluud by This ſucceſ had ſuch an eſlect on 
thole of Upz, that when he retwrned again to the Gege, the place was ſurrendered 
io him by capitulation ; by which the Pronch were greatly extended; Au- 
and Rourrgue being now entirely in their power, Theie were the onely con- 
fler able actions that paſſed this year in Guienne. 

Tux French had begun at the latter end of the laſt year, to make great prepara- 
bons by fea and land, to make a deſcent in England, or at leaft in Malus; to 


which laſt party they were probably urged by one Owen, a Wiſp gentleman, en- 
geted in theis ſervice. The king of England notified theis dehign to his parliament, 
which met on the firſt Monday in Lent, February 26, at I mier, and after va- 
tions conlerences on the ſubjeA, the lords and commons granted him as aid of 
go, ooo J. tobe levied at the rate of 225. 3 d. a pariſh, one with another, the greater 
io help the ſmaller, The calculation was wrong ; it appearing by the certificates 
of the biſhops and ſheriſſa, that there was not above the fifth part of the computed 
number of pariſhes in the kingdom. This miſtake occaſioned the ſummons of 2 
great council, on Fun 8, at Vinchefter ; in which one knight and burgeſ of the 
laſl attended for each county and burrough : in this ſeſſion the tate was 
raiſed to 1. 165, a pariſh ; and collectors, named by the knights of thices, appointed 
to levy it in all pariſhes, except thoſe within the palatinate of Chaser. The laity 
had long repined at the dignitics of chancellor, treaſurer, clerk of the privy ſeal, 


bacons and chamberlains of the exchequer, the comptroller, and other great offices 
of ſtate, beiogalmoſt 


; the Emil 


to themſelves, the lords and commons is this complained of it, as a dii- 
heriſon of the crown, and defired, that thoſe offices ſhould not be given for the 
futoce to any but laymen, The king took time to adviſe with his council: but 
though he did not grant the requeſt, Villiam of Vickbom, biſhop of Vinchefter, 
and Thomas Brentingham, biſhop of Exeter, immediately religned their poſts of 
chancellor and treaſurer ; and the clergy were afterwards more rarely promoted 
to thoſe offices, This did not hinder the convocations of Canterbury and 
Iork * from making a like grant of 50,000 J. to the king for the publick 


ſervice, | 
prepared a fleet to oppoſe the French invaſion, and ſent part of it 


Tur king had 
— convoy Humphrey de Bobun, earl of Hereford and North 
ſon, who ſoon after married this carl's elder daughter, Eleanor. Humphrey was em- 
ployed to conclude an alliance againſt France with the duke of Bretagne ; which 
was done in the November following : the duke, upon the grant of Chi/ac, Malle, 
and Ciuray, in Poickou i, agrering to do homage to the king of England, or his ſon 
prince Edward, and to put twelve of his ſea-ports (among 
Bref, and Hennebond) into the hands of the Engliſh ſent to his aſſiſtance, This 
was, about three months after, improved into a league offenſive and defenſive, upon 
4 grant to the duke, as well of the marches of Poicbou, as of the honour of Richmond 
in Eng/and, which the duke of Loncafter refigned in his fayour, The king was 


: „ vi. 66 66 668, Roi, Par.. Z. III. „6. . * , P E, WL „12. 
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diſpoſed of to the clergy : and deeming it injurious 
parliament 


which were Morlaix, 


$217 
and caille of e 


and ſine or fix gen 4 D. 131%. 


League with 
ampron, to Bretagne ; Frog, and 
accompanied in the voyage by Thomas of Wodeftoke, Edwards youngeſt Nause, 
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a not on ſo good terms with Lauis count of Nanders, who, though une 


- 


— 
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aua late kingof Coſlille, had left his ewo legitimate daughters, Confance and 1, 


of Pp 4 al, 
ta en. 


4. D, 1372. convenient opportunity for invadipg bis territories, The king 
"us ah. 4 


| racks) and thirices leſſer veſſels, well ſurniſhed with men and artillery, ready 10 


the lords of Tonnoy-Boutonne, Surgeres, and Liniers, and joined 
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the eſtates of his country in an alliance with France, had influcnce enough oy 
of his vaſſals to engage them in her intereſts, Jobs Pte: ſon, commanies of, pe 
ſb fleet, which had laden wines at Bayonne, and ſalt at ls Ba, in Brgy 
that was 


met off that coaſt the lord Guy de Brian, admiral of the 
eſcorting the carl of Hereford to Bretagye : and bore dows upon him in 2n hold; 
manner, A enſued ; Pe was taken with ill is 
five ſhips ; 4000 of his men flain, and as many more carried away e By. 
land, This act of hoſtility was not more unexpefted by Edw9rd, than the fung 
was agsecable to him: he relolved to improve it, and bring the Flaming, ts 2 Au- 
mined reſolution with regard to their conduct. A flect was ent to bye ff d 
coaſt, to block up their ports, to take their merchant-thips, and iniexcept this 
commerce; this ſoon obliged them to fue for a peace, which was made accordiagyy 
not only with the great towns, but with the count of Flanders, Euler Il lang 
of Scotland, was about this time much inclined to break with Elan, 2nd g. 
newed the league made by his predeceſſor Robert Jr Brus* with Francs, for m 
ſuccours ; but whether it was for want of its being conficmed by the pope, which 
as one of the articles, or becauſe the court of France did pot furnj the money 
neceſſary for enabling the Scots io take the field, it did not produce any breach with 
and. K —— 1 
8333 was another event this year, which was attended with very il cone. 
quences in the next, and occaſioned the lois of 2 great part of Guicnne, Don P 


at Aire in Goſcogne, as for the money expended in the prince of Vli5ex- 
pedition for reſtoring him to his throne : they were by his death heirs of that 
crown : and Jan of Gand marrying the elder, his brother Edmund cal of Con- 
bridge eſpouſed the younger, Joln, upon his marriage, aflumed the armes and 
title of king of Caſtille and Leon: and by that act declared bimiclf an eternal cnemy 
to Henry of Traftamare, who, being poſleſſed of that realm, exerted all the power of 
it to ruine the Engliſb affairs in Guienne, tear dogs hos wx eee 
to ſend two armies into France; one under the doke of . 
Picardie ; the other under Jalm Hafling, earl of Pembroke, to maintain the wa is 
Guienne; having appointed the latter governor of that country, upon the ſormes's 
coming over with his new ſpouſe into England. Guichard & Angle (created knight 
of the garter upon the deceaſe of the renowned lord Walter de Marry,, who tied os 
January 15) was of opinion, that there was more occaſion for money than men is 
Guienne, and for this reaſon a ſmall force was ſent with the carl of Permbroke?, The 
fleet, which ſerved to tranſport him, coming, on June 22, to the road of Raalull, 


found there a Spaniſh fleet, conſiſting of forty large thips (called in thoſe days Car- 


prevent the carl's landing. The Spaniſ thips beiog much higher built than the 
Engliſh, and ſupplied with cannon, which the others wanted, had 2 great acvantage 
over them: yet the fight was maintained all that day, without any conſiderabie 
loſs on the fide of the Eng/i/e. Jaln de Har peden, ſeneſchal of Rochelle, yrefied 
the mayor and citizens of the place to go on boacd their ſhips to the afiltance of the 
earl of Pembroke : but not able to prevail with them, he embarked hümieli, with 
| the Eng/;fs fleet 
with an inconſiderable party of men and four ſmall veflcls, The wa 
renewed the next day at flood, and continued till three in the afterooon ; when the 


| $þaniſh cannon and ſhot having made a terrible havock among the Engh/h, the cui 
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Ata, thip was boarded by four of the enemy's, and he, with Cuichard EDA 
Faule, fie uin Curfn, and other valiant knights, were taken alive, A thip, iv Ih 
which was the money deſtined for the pay of the troops, to the amount of / D. 1372, 
20,000 0,26 ina: all the teit of the ſhips, with the knights on board, were talen. 
This loſs would, in all appearance, have been followed immediately by 2 de- 
efion of the Racbellers, if the Captal de Buche, with boo men of armes, Engli/h 
and Cams, knowing nothing of the dilafter, had not come the next day to Ra- 
delle; and the Spaniſh fleet failed home at the fame time with the priſoners, It 
drew however 2 general conflernation over Guirnne, of which the French did not 
all to make their advantage. | 
Tat conflable Gueſc/in had aflembled a great army, in which were 4000 men 
of armies, on the borders of PoiZou : and talling into that province, took Mont- 
awrilly by florm, and Chauwigny, Lufſac, and Mont-contour, by turrender. S. Sever, 
i» the Limoufr, Rood ſeveral attacks: but being hard prefied made a capitulation, 
when the Eagliſb troops had united, and were on the march for its relief, Poitiers 
opened its gates to the conſtable: and the inhabitants of Miort ſhut their gates 
2;7inlt the Enghfp ; bus not having provided ſufficĩently for their defence, were put 
to the ſword upon the tows's being taken by ſtorm. Soubize, about five leagues 
bam Rochelle, was invelted by the lord of Pons, with 300 lances; and Joln de 
Greilh, Cantal de Buche, marching with only 200 gens d armes, from S. Jean 
Anal, io iu relief, fell ſuddenly in an evening upon the French, and took Pons, 
with f6xty of his beit men priſoners. His men, thinking there was nothing more to 
do, wee dilperied, either in the purſuit, or in taking care of their captives, when 
Owcs of Wales (who had brought the Spaniſh fleet back again to the coaſt of Re- 
celle) having landed with 400 men of armes, and an ambuſh near the 
place of the action, ſell ſuddenly on them in the night, and took the Captal, Sir 
Thomas Percy, and ſome others, priſoners, Owen following his blow, and having 
teſcuei the lord of Pons, laid fiege again to Soubize : and the place, after ſtanding 
one aſſault, ſurrendered on honourable conditions, John de Greilly was carried to 
Paris : and the king of France, neither caring to admit him to a ranſome, nor 
able to debauch him from the Eng///þ ſervice, he died there about four years afier in 


Tux taking of the Captal left Guirnne in a manner without 2 defendant : and Pam, 6. 
the conſlable du Gueſclin ſcarce met with teſiſtance in any place that he inveſted ; 7H 252 
al the inhabitants being in the French intereſt. S. Jean à Angely, Engouleſme, cms, reduced 
and Taillebourg, readily received him; and Sis I, Farindon was, afier two das . aut, 
ſege, forced by the biſhop and inhabitants to deliver up Saintes, The mayor and 
cuiens of Rochelle revoked, and ſeized the caftle by a ſtratagem, which the fimpli- 
city and illitetateneis of the governor rendered practicable: but did not ſubmit to 
the king of France, till they had obtained a grant of ſeveral extraordinary privi- 
leges ; and then having demoliſhed the caille, they admitted the conſtable, who receiv- 
el their homages and oaths of fidelity, S. Benoit, near Rochelle, coſt this general ſome 
lime to reduce; but taking it at laſt by ſtorm, he put all the garriſon to the ſword ; 
and made himiclf maſter of Mar ans and Surgeres with little trouble, Fontenay l- 

Camte ilood ſeveral aſſaults before it ſurrendered ; and Thauars, to put off the evil 
dy, capitulated for a truce till Michacimas, and if not relieved in that time by the 
king of E7y/and, or one of his ſons in was then to be delivered to the 
French, Upon advice of this capitulation, and the diſtreſſed condition of Poitou, the 
king of England hopped the duke of Lancafter, who was ſetting out for Calais in 
order to invade Picardie: and having reſolved to go in perſon to the relief of 
Thbucars, got 400 large ſhips together for tranſporting his forces, which amounted 
to 3000 men of armes, and 10,000 archers on horſeback, beſides infantry, He 
Vor. II. 6 8 vent 
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in March, inveſted Sivray, and routing a body of Eugiiſb and Cafes, that a. 
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went on bord the Gr ace de Dieu, at Sandwich, on Mondoy, Aue, 30 ; mentes 
by three of his ſons, the prince of Wales (who now ſeemed to be in 3 way of res. 
very) the duke of Lone after, and the carl of Combridge, with a grant nun of 
the Eng//h nobiuy, but meeting, with comrary winds for above a month together 
wich hindered bim from getting out of the channel, and ſccing it impoliitle 6. 
him to reach the coaſt of Pola by Michaclmas, he returned, on Oflaber 6, to i. 
chelſey . All the loyal nobiliey Guiems had, in expeAation of his m 
pared to join him: and though they were Aar pointad in that geſpact, yer having 

place, if the garriſon would haveconſemed, The lord of - 


got together about 2400 lances, beſides other forces, reſolved to have 
ſuccous of the Parihergy 
was much for it: but the reſt of the officers inſulting, that the articles excluded them 
from the beneñt of being relieved by any body beſides the king of England ot one of 
his ſons, the place was ſurrendered at the time 

Beronxe Edwardembarked on his irnitleis voyage, Froifſart oblerves, that in aa 
aſſembiy of the prelates, lords, knights, and commons of the realm, every body 
ſwore to the ſucceſſion of Richard, ion tothe prince of M ales, in cale this lit 3nd 
his father died in the 


This mecting was ſuſpended upon the king's unexpefted return home: and then 
ſummoned to meet on November 3, at in miner . Sis John Knives, the chance. 
lor, opened the ſeſſion with a declaration of the reaſons of its being called: 2nd the 
lord Guy Brian repreſented to the two houies, the ſmallaeis of the revenue of Cui. 
enne, and how inſuſſicient it was to ſupport the charge either of the govern- 
ment, or of the wars in that country ; for which reaſons the prince had, on Oda g 
rehgned that principality into the hands of his father, The lords and commons 
herevpon continued the ſubſidy on wool and ſkins for two years longer 4 ; and 
granted likewiſe (what is called) a ¶ſteenth of thei revenues and moveables, that pro- 
portion being paid by the counties, and a tenih by the burroughs, | 

Turse ſupplies came too late to prevent the loſs of all Poiflou and Jaime, 
countries too remote from to be eaßly ſuecouted from thence, as appeared 
evidently from Edward's late intended expedition, which was attended with an im- 
menſe, though viclels expence, The conſtable Du, Gusſelin, taking the field 


by compoſtion. Mort, Lufynon, 

were enticly 
reduced by the middle of April; when the conflable returned to Paris, The nn 
was afterwards transferred to other parts, 8. Sauueur in Normandie being belieged 
by the French, as Becberel in Bretagne was by Oliver de Cliſſon, and othes noblemen 
of that country; who being in the French intereſt, hated Joby de Montfort for his 
alliance with Edward, It was likewiſe currently that Owen of Walks 
was at fea, with 6000 men of armes on board his fleet, in order to make a deſcent in 
Eg/ond. This rumout gave occaſion to ſome meaſores being taken for th: guard 
of the ſea · coails, and to the equipping a fleet of forty great ſhips, beſides lefſer 
veſſcls; which being put under the command of Filliow Montacuts, earl of Sal 
bury, tailed to 8, Mals, in Bretagne. The cal finding ſeven large Spaniſb carrachs 
in the port, burnt them all, to the great diflatisfaftion of the Breton, who lulpeficd 
who owing his dominionsto Edward, and having married his daughter, was na- 
rally ſuppoſed to be in the Eng intereſt, This was aſter all meet conjeftuee: yet 
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foltion with lie, jullifying the innocence of n own 
loralty to him, relerving to ihemielves the liberty of receiving him, whenever he 
ſhould come, and be ready to perform the homage and ſervices he owed to France; 
2nd fipulating for the revenue of the duichy being ſequeſtered into their hands, 
that they might accompt for it tothe duke on his return, Hammalund and Le Conquet 
were taken by ſtorm: and all Bretagne, except Bre, Derval, and Auray, was te- 
duced by Midſummer. This ealy was owing to a general deſection of the 
ability and people of the province ; Joby de Mamſort, the duke, with all the cou- 
1agewhich procured him the ſurname of the valiant, was able to do nothing againſt the 
enemy : his meaſures and delogns were betrayed by one of his privy council, named 
Hirmartin ; he knew not who to truſt, and was forced in this diſlteſ to take refuge 
is Englond; leaving Sis Robert Knolles his licutenant in Bretagne, This able gene- 
tal, having put his own caſtle of Der9/ in a proper condition to ſuſtain a ſiege, te- 
twed with Sir M. Neville, and the few forces he had (among which were 100 men 
of armes and as many archers) to Br eff : it was well provided with all neceflaries, and 
(what was more ext the inhabitants of the place were all loyal. The 
conflable came before it with 6000 men: and ſent the reſt of his army under Oli- 
ar de Cliſpn, to beſiege Roche-ſur-you, 2 caille of the duke of Anjous on the 
borders of Poiffou ; which, after ſtanding ome aſſaulta, capitulated for a month's 
te to expect relief, and, at the end of that term, ſurrendered, Cliſſon next inveſt- 
ed Derwul, and the conſtable himiclf, finding he loſt time before Bref, and leaving 
2000 men to block up the place, came to the ſiege, and brought the governor to a 
ion, like that of Roche-ſur-you, Derwal was to be given up, if not relieved 
withiatwo months, cither by the duke of Bretagne, or ſome other able to keep the 
ſeld againſt che Prench, and to raiſe the fiege ; two knights and an elquire being 
ddivered as hoſlages for the performance of this Knolles knew not 
how to rdieve his callle of Derual, without making a like capitulation for Bre, 
naleis teliered in forty days: and gave hoſtages for obſerving it, being ſure of teliei 
before the end of the term, by means of the carl of So/;ſbury, who was hovering, 
with a fleet off the coaſt, and was reinforced at that time by 1000 men of armes, and 
2000 archers, from England, The carl, landing his men, did not enter the town 
Bei, but ſent an herald to the conſtable, then at Nantes, with a 
porting that he was come to relieve the place, and expected that Gueſe/in would 
eithet come to give him battle, or elie teſtore the hoſtages, The conflable exprefied 
his readinels to fight, if they would come to Nantes, where the treaty had been 
made: but declined marching to Bre, the place belieged, The cas), by a ſecond 
meſſage, Ggnified, he would take that party if Gusſclia would ſend him horſes for 
his men, who had brought none with them; and in caſe of refuſal, demanded the 
The French tejecting both thee propoſals, the carl remained 
near Breff till the time expired ; and entering the place, ſupplied it with freſh forces, 
provifions, and all other neceflaries : it vas a querk, or trick, unworthy of Gucſclin 
to make this a for ſending the hoſlages to priſon. 
Ba tor being thus ſecured, Sir Robert Knolles went with ſome men of armes, and 
other forces, to his caille of Derual; and fignified to the French, © that as it was 
bis own inheritance, it could not be given up without his leave, and he abiolutely 
© rexefed the treaty for its ſurrender, as made without authority. At the expiration 
H. Gaui. d. Frances ie 42, uin. Dum, I vii ©, 1. _ 
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z ſeems to have been the foundation, weak as it was', of the ſentence which Charles V. 2 


Tus conltable Gusſcelin was charged with the execution of this ſentence: and iD. 
entering, Bretagne *, reduced Rennes, Dinan, Guingamp, Ryimper-corentin, Vannes, Wa in tri 
aud other places, without the leaſt oppolition, Names made an honourable com- . 
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Eo 4%” of thetwo months, the duke of Anjou, who claimed the caltle by a grant of Charly, 
li, ſent to demand is, ing otherwiſe to brhead the hoſtages, Kyi, 
A. P. 15 ſet him at defiance ; vowing, to retaliate upon the French priſoners in bis hands, 
whatever treatment was uſed to the hoſtages : and upon the duke's cauſing cher 
heads to be cut off, he treated three French knights and an eſquite, from whom he 
might have had 2 large ranſome, in the ſame manner. This was done in the gu 
of the beſi egers, who immediately broke up the Hege : and the duke of Anjou te. 
turned to Paris, being ſummoned thither with Gue/cl/n, to oppole the duke of 
Lancafier, who matching from Calais on July 20, at the head of 30,000 men 
(among which were 3000 men of armes and 10,000 archers) was ravaging Arty 
and Picardic. All the forts in theſe provinces were provided with good garriſons, 
and the French reſolving to avoid a general engagement, the Engliſh, without laying 
ſiege to any place, paſſed through thoſecountr ies into Champagne, Bourgoge, Bray 
Jolois, Forez, and Auvergne, into Guienne, In this long march he was coaſted all 
the way by a body of French troops, which endeavoured to keep him from tors. 
ting: but no rencounter happened, except on two occaſions, between parties of about 
100 men each: and after waſting the countries abovementioned, he arrived with 
very little loſs, except of horſes, at rac, in his way to Baur deaua, 
Tuis expedition, in which many of the chief nobility of England bote a part, 
was attended with great expences: it was to defray theie, and to provide for the 
next campaign, that the king called a parliament ', to meet on Monday, Nownbey 
21, at Wifhminfter, Sis Jobn Knivet, the chancellor, repreſenting as well the ex. 
cefſive charge of the king's fleet and armies, as the neceſſity of ſending ſpeedy ſue- 
cours to the great numbers of noblemen, who were venturing their lives abroad for 
the ſervice of the realm, defired a ſupply adequate to the king's occaſions, The 
lords and commons, after a conference together, granted two fif/renths for counties, 
and tenths for burroughs 2, to be paid in two years ; with 2 duty of 6 d, in the 
pound on all merchandize imported or exported, except wool and ſkins, and 25, 
a tun on wine for two years: and continued the duty on wool for two years more, 
if the war laſted, This reſtriction ſeems to have been added, on account of the 
treaty for peace 3, which was carrying on at Bruges, by the pope's mediation, 
4. N. 13714 Tus count of Foix, who held his lands (parcel of the ancient dutchy of 4qui- 
Giims lis tain) of the prince of Vales and Aquitaine, though the king of France pretended 
by means of 2 Jikewiſe to the immediate ſuperiority of his country, doth not ſeem to have taken 
19 8 any ſhare in theſe wars, or to have given aſſiſtance to either party 4, The duke of 
Anjou being at Perigueusx with an army of 15000 men, beſides Genoe/e croſs-bows, 
and the gens d armerie of the neighbouring provinces, reſolved to force him to a de- 
claration in favour of France: and taking the field ſoon after Eaſter, with the con- 
ſtable du Gue/clin and moſt of the Goſcorr lords, reduced Mont de Marſan; made 2 
compoſition with the abbot of 8, Sever ; and having carried Lourde in Bigerre by 
ſtorm, entered Barn, and laid ſiege to Sailles, As he lay before this place, the count 
made a with him for a truce till Auguſ 15, when two armies, the 
* one French, the other Engl;j/h, were to meet at Moiſſac on the Tarn, and he was to 
hold his county of the crown of France, if the former, or of the king of Eng/ond, 
« if the latter, kept the field that day, cither by battle, or the ance of the 
« enemy,” The duke, returning to Perigueus, agreed there with the duke of Lov 
caſter, at the inſtance of the pope's legates, for a truce till the end of Augu/t ; which 
was to be continued to a longer term, by a treaty between the two dukes, in the be- 
ginniog of September, when the one was to be at Calais, the other at 8, Omer, for 
that purpoſe, Theduke of Lancaſler confiding in this truce, which prevented all 
E Parl 43 E. M 5. 5.12 * Roi, Fin, 48 EM „ 43, , vi, jb. Rau 
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acts 
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4/ts of hoſtility, or not thinking of the 
July $, with the duke of Bretagne, and the Eng/i/h nobility that had ſerved under 


him, for England: and the duke of Anjou 
inhabitants opened their gates to him, and the count of Fo/x made his ſubmiſſion 
to the crown of France. Anjou reſted there till the end of Auguſt : and then pre- 
tending the truce was expired, advanced to Ja Ryvle, which ſoon ſabmitted, Langon, 
$, Macaire, Auberoche in Perigort, Condom, S. Bazeille, Mauleon, and forty towns 
or caſtles took the ſame party: and the Go/cons ſeeing themſelves deſerted by the 
Eutiiis, made no reſiſtance in any place; ſo that all the country was reduced under 
the French obedience, except Bayonne, Bourdeaux, Mortagne, Bergerac, and a few 
other places on the Dor dogne, The duke of Apjou, after thele ſtollen ets, or 
defeftions, repaired to 8, Omer, and in a treaty carried on at Bruges, the truce was 
continued till 1, in the year following, Bretagne not being included in it, 
the caſtle of Br , Which had been bravely defended by Sir Jobn Cormwall for 
above 2 year, was ſurrendered tothe French on November 1, according to a capitu- 
lation made to that effect, in caſe it was not relieved'fooner, © r 
Tax conferences ſor peace held before the pope'slegates in Flanders, produced a 
wuce, Ggned'on Pebruary 11, at Bourbourg”, lor the marches of Calais, and the 
frontier of Fr 4164 on that fide, till the Eafter This was afterwards, by 
a treaty at Bruges, continued firlt till uus 30, in the following year, and then to 
April 1, 1377: and was madeat the ſame time , extending to the ſea, as 
well as land, and to all the territories of both crowns and their allies, Bretagne was 


4 Montfort, iccompunied by the earls of Cambridge, Marche, Warwick, $1offord, 
and Kent, and many other Engliſh nobleinen, had landed in the beginning of May, 
with 2000 men of armesand 3000 archers 2,'at g. Mobi in BYefagne : and having 
carried the caille by ſtorm, the town ſubmitted. ' S. Pol. ds Leon, ſhotting her gates 
againſt him, was taken by force and : Morldin,' Lannion, Laiitreguier, 
Lale dimm, Guingamp, and Roche-berniard, making no'reſiftanice, he advanced to 
$, Bricu, which he Oliver de Clifſor not having a force ſufficient to raiſe 
the ſege, tried to male 2 diverſion, by attacking a fort lately erected by Sir Jahn 


Deurcux, near Kimperley, to cath the inhabitants and gasriſon of that town, Which 


ſuſſered greatly from its nei Upon! advice of this attempt, the duke of 
Bretagne i raiſed the fiege of 8, Bricu, and matched with ſo much dili- 
gence againit C/iſſon, that be had no f of his march till he was within 
two leagues of him, and then had only time to throw himſelf into imperley. He 
was ſcarce got within the walls, hen the duke appeared with his army, and gave 
2 vigorous aſſault to the place; which did not ſucceed, through the bravery, or de- 
ſpair of the defendants, C/;ſſor had been the author of bloody councils ; 
he had cauſed the 
own hands fifteen Engliſbmen, who, upon the caſtle of Benoms being taken by ſtorm, 
had fled to the Donjon, and ſurrendered, vowing that he would treat all of the country 
that fell into his hands in the ſame 
him (he Butcher, The Vicomte de Rohan, and the lord of Braumanoir; were inthe 
place with him, and had ſo highly offended the duke, that they had little hopes of 
mercy : and Gion having none at all, they made a deſperate defence: but ſeeing 


it impothble to hold out, they offered to capitulate, on condition of having their 


lives faved, and of being admitted to ranſome. All terms being refuſed but that of 
ſorrendering at diſcretion, they ſued for a truce of eight days, after which they were 
to yield the place: and this was granted, becauſe there was not the leaſt appearance 
1 , vis, a b 2 : - - | ; Th 
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expreſly included therein ; which proved very convenient for Oliver de Cliſon, Fobn 


hoſtages of Derval to be put to death; and had murdered with his 


mannef, for which reaſon they generally termed 
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made at Sailles, embarked on E UVA 


making his appearance at Noi ac, the 1, P. 1374. 
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EN of apy force that could come to their relief. This bowever ſaved their lives; advicy 

ul. _, comipg, before the time expired, of the me being concladed at Bruges, wink 
orders from the duke of Lancaſter to ceale all hollilities. The duke of Bre- 
denying bimſelf the pleaſure of a revenge he had extremely at heart, raiſcg the hege 
immediately, ſent back his Engliſh forces, and retired to Auray ; acting mots ho, 
nourably in this reſpeR, than the French did with the garriſon of 8. 8oyuveur, who 
ought to have had the ſame benefit of the truce , yet were farced to give ug the 
place at the time ſtipulated ; the bebegers interpreting the treaty to their aun ag, 
vantage. The court of France ſeems ta have been a little aſhamed of this proceed. 
ing; agreeing afterwards to pay 40, ooo franks of gold for the place, or ip 
fajlure thereof, to deliver it into the bands of the legates for the uſe of the king of 
Proceedings we, truce had put an end to all warlike operations; and the conferences ſot g 
in parliament. peace were ſtill held at Bruges ; but with little likelihood of ſucceſß. Prone infilted 
on the reſtitution of Calais, and the re- payment of 1,499,009: fran of king 
Fobn's ranſome. Edward would agree ta neither of theſe, conditions,” and infified 


ed. 
4. P. 1375, 


themlelyes, 
their grain. 
ready, in caſe of 


n however of. the eib ſome in of 
about bim their making 8 min to. his debts, and making 


F | 
f the chicſelt. and nobility, who; ſhould. be ahvays 


be. done without the aſſent and advice of fix, of 
[ nber. They, infifted that none of his officers,” or mjnilless, 
ould be ſuffered, to cecnixe gifts from, any body, except fees and robes from hint 


fell and.iqppeached ſeveral perſons for. ſums;af, ene illegally.raifed 4, and,cxtorr 
tions in the exerciſe.of their offices,” Hillign lacd, Lagimgr was acgaſed. of, railing = 
maney, whild governor, of. Becherel, by plundes andgontributions in the noghpouer | 
bood, and.by the. ranſom. of priſoners, the, uſual, perquiſites, of the ſoldiery.;. and 
for being a confederate. with Richord, Lyons a farmer of the, king's, hn and 
cuſtoms, who made; a profit ta bioxſelf, by exaFing mare thay.wasthought dug fram 
merchants, and by procuring, licenges, 1g Cary wool to other places, han the ftr 
Calis WBliy, of Graat Yarmouth; was charged -withan exaQion.pt 33 {from 
ſore Scorch merchants 3 Jahn Pecehe, ſot a monopoly. of e Wines. i0; e. 
though the price thereof was regulated. by the mayor. and. aldermen ;, ir Per Fr 
vil, for receiving, in the payment of debts, 'twg..tallies on a diſcompt, and way 
| ligence or corruption in the choj aße den that he carried. eee, 
 , vice. into Bretagne; ſoms others for trifling matters, Nor, didjthe ladies ” 
' 44 their.cenſure; particularly; Mrs. Alice Perrers, a lady. of ſcuſr; ang, merit; up,v 
dess of thebed-chamber to the late queen Philitgg, neten ron get 
was for that reaſon, and on account of ber agreeable copyerſation, ande map 
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*P, Daniel. * Rynur, vii. 39. 108. 119. - Rat. Par, 50 E. Mn. I. 9, 10. e 
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qualities, in no little favour with the king: there doth not appeat the leaſt E ow ans 

reaſon to ſurtniſe, thote was any amour between them, and ſhe was actually mar- 

ied to an honoutable-perſon, William de Vinuſor, late lord lieutenant of Ireland; 4. P. 1376. 
ing often with the king, ſhe had o ities of doing offices for many per- | 

yet being 1s | N y 

ſons, which gave others occaſion to repine and-complain of her influence, She 

was baniſhed from-court ; and ſentences too ſevere for thelt crimes, if they were 

really guilty of any, were pronounced againſt all the reft ; this was the ſenſe of the 

next parliament , which interoeded for their pardon, as having been condemned 

upon untrue ſoppoſſtions ; and it was accordingly granted to ſuch as had not (like 

lord Latimer) Been pardoned before, * 

Donins this ſrſſum, on Trinity Sunday, Fwrit 8, in the palace of Nefminmſter, Death of the 
died Edward prince of ales, in the 46% year of his age, worn out by a lingering 3/-+ Prince. 
ſickneſs, which endodat laſt in a violent burning fever, and put an end to his days, = 
tothe iofinite-regrot of all the wothd, eſpecially of the Zagl;ſh nation; being equally 
the glory af his own, and the admiration of all other countries. Froiſſart ſtyles 
him the flower of Eng liſb chivalry ; this part of his character is ſufficiently juſtified, 
not only by the three: great victories of , Oyecy, Poitiers, and Najara, but by every 
part of hiscondb&-; for he never beſieged a place that he did not take, nor fought a 
battle he did not gain nor- undertbok an eniterprize in which: he did not ſuceeed. 
Fortune is tod variuble to be alloived a ſhare in ib vonſtant a ſeries of ſucceſs, which 
was as much owing to his admlrable judgment and rhilitäry ſxill, ſuperior to any 
other's. in that age, as to his intrepid coarage, and umnterrupted vigout in the execu- 
tion of his meaſured, The Exgiiſb feared no invelion whillf he lived, dreaded o 
encounter where ho commanded, and fetved under him with an aſſufance of victory: 
but what raiſe their: confidence gave terror to all his enemies, It was as much his 
ill Ratevf health; avitlie deſection of the great lords of Gaſchgne, that encouraged 

Charles V. to break the peace of Bretigny and invade Guienne: his bare preſence, 
though unable to ſtir other wie than in's litter, ſupported that ' province for ſome 
tima in its weak condition,. and wheh be was forced to reinove into Exglund for 
his health, it was-foor loſt by the duks of Lanraſler, hi brother inderd, büt of a 
very different character; haviag 3 ndither his vigous, under ſtanding, judgment, nor 
valour. Virtus loſt in him the moſt petſect example the age afforded; given to no 
vice, charged with no habit thmt deſeu vll cerifure; full of all thoſe noble ſæntiments 
chat form an hero j adometbwitlvevery quality that could gain th affect ions, or com- 
mand oſteem. A fweetnels of tempeb, gentleneſs of nature pbliteneſbh of beha- 
viour, a bomnidiefsclentency and liberality, unſrigned piety, and unparalleled mode- 
ration; appeared in-all:his:aQions: and few ages have produced fo" illuſttious an 
inſtance of beroia virtus}- juititeg; wiſdom; ' courage, firtritieſs; gunetbſity, and mdgfa- 
nimity, It is no wondbr; that wii theſe accompliſhinents and vittuks, he was beloved 
whilſt living not nb by the: ſoldiĩery, but by all che vvorid, to u degree fearee known 
in any otlier inſtanteʒ andiwasequally regretted at his deuty; which ſfiortened the 
days not only of his dn father, ho never ceaſed lumenting it, but of the famous 
Jobn de Greillyy: Camul de Busbe, who from the time he heard of it, is ſaſd to 
have refuſed his foi and pinet away, tilt he died in'prifonn' at Paris either not 

able, or not caring toiſutvlve His beloved miſter, The prinec was buried in the | p 
cathedral of Canrorburys, and haf by his wife 'two'ſons} 1. Edivard, born on'Fg- * 
nuary 27, or Februaey 20, A D. 1365 in the caſtle of Eagvultiſnes, who dying 4 
about five years aſturrin Guieme, was buried in the Dyminicun church at Chiltern 
Langley, in Hertfordſhire ; and 2. Richard*, born on Wedneſday, Fanuary 6, 
ut. Part, 51 E. IH Pat. 50 RN WTRS > F. ET” „ 27. 

eee eee ee forts oe A 

Chron; W. Thorn. col. 2142. 1. 15. Fraiſſart, A. B. 1361. Cad. Norf. u. 48. f : 
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A. P. 1376. 


A. D. nn 
fer. This ſeems to have occaſioned the compromiſe made in February this year 5, 


was not agreeable to the people. It was not convenient to leave a minor involved: 


_ to make up matters; with France : and iſſued in February and Apriis two com- 
miſſions, empowering his plenipotentiaries to prolong the truce, and to make a 
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1366-7, at Bourdeaux, who had that name given him by Richard king of Ar 
nia, his god-father, and ſucceeded his grand. facher in the throne of Bnglang fl 
is ſaid likewiſe to have had, by Editba de Willesford*; a: natural ſon, named bir 
Roger de Clarendon. | | £11 zk at 2, ov; | 
Tux prince's death probably contributed to the unuſual length of this feffion 
the two houſes continuing to ſit till Vedneſday, June 25; when, at the requeſt af 
the,commons, his ſon Richard was brought to the parliament 2, that might 
ſee and pay their duty to him, as heir apparent of the crown: and the prelates, lords, 
and commons joined in addreſſing the king, that he might be created prince of 
Wales, and have the honours his father had enjoyed.” The Black Prince's funeral 
being deferred, till the ordinary meeting of a parliament, about a fortnight or thtee 
weeks after Michoelmas, that he might be interred: with the greater ſolemnity, both 
houſes attending his herſe to Canterbury, the patent 3. for creating his ſon prince of 
Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of Chefter, did-notpaſs till November 10, when 
Richard was inveſted with all his father's honouts and lands, Except ſuch as were 
aſſigned to his mother for her dower. This grant was confirmed to him and his 
heirs ſucceeding to the crown of England, with further advantages, on the 5% of 
April following; and on the 23* of the ſame month, be was created knight of the 
Garter, There were in the parliament, whoſe proceedings have been related 
above 4, ſeveral petitions againſt the uſutpations of the court of Rome, to which the 
king promiſed his utmoſt endeavours-for. redrefling them: they were renewed in the 
year following by the parliament, which met on Tuęſday, Fanuary 27, at Weſfmin- 


oor X. 


between the king and the pope, by which the former engaging not to preſent, in the 
vacancy. of a ſee, to churches that had been vacant for a twelvemonth before, 
the latter promiſed to refrain from granting proviſions and reſervations for. the 
and htl: r coral bag vn hn & * 243-2229. 01. rd 
Tus laſt parliament was opened by Richard prince of Wales, who in the'com- 
mĩſſion for that purpoſe. is by the king ſtyled his ſon; as he was conſtantly in all 
other patents; wherein he is mentioned, to the time of his grandfather's deceaſe. 
The reaſon of its Being called by the biſhop of St. David's, then chancellor 5; was 
ſaid to be, in order to provide for the defence of the realm againſt an invaſion; 
threatened by the king of France, who had ſollicited the kings of Scotland and 
Caſtillè to join in the attempt. The commons, aſter conferring with a committet 
of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, granted a poll - tax, at the rate of a groat an 
head, payable by all perſons above fourteen years of age: and appropriated it to the 
expences of the war with Fance. The king, in return for this ſupply, :granted 
them a general pardon, which he gave them with his anſwers 7 to their petitions, 
when. they waited upon him at S hene, and was tead the next day in parliament ac- 
cording to cuſtom: and then on Monday, February 23, the ſeſſion ended. The 
king was at this time much indiſpoſed, and declining daily in his health, fo that 
the management of affairs was in a great meaſure left to the duke of Lancaſter, the 
eldeſt. of his living ſons, but one whoſe deſigns were ſuſpected, and whoſe perſon 


in a dangerous and expenſive war, which he was unable of himſelf to manage, and 
ight engage him in inextricable difficulties. Edward was for this reaſon deſirous 


* 


Exit. Pell: 10 K. Il Pat. 18. ul. Parl. 80 E. III. n. 49. FX Rymer, vii. 126. Ret. 13 
47. o, 51. E. III. 2. 10, and n. 5. + Rot. Parl. 50 E. III. n. 66. 94. 99, 100. 102. 104, 105, 
136 114, 113. Parl. 1 E. III. . 1 3. 36. 78. 45 Eymer, vii. 83. 136. Pat. 51 E. III. 
m. 20. Kot. Parl. 51 E. III. n, 12. 17. 19. 15. n. 2. Rot. Fran. 51 F. III. u. 7, and n. 3. 
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peace, if it might be done upon honourable conditions. What made him eager for Ev 


a peace rendered the French difficult on the ſubject; ſo that nothing was done 
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in it: and Edward died ſoon after at Shene, on June 21, in the 6 5 year of A. D. 1377: 


his age, and the 51* of his reign. 


EpwaRD was in ſtature about fix foot, exactly ſhaped, and ſtrongly made: his Death of king 


limbs neat, his viſage and noſe ſomewhat long, but comely and graceful, his eyes | — 2 
ſparkling, his look manly, and his air majeſtick. He had great natural parts, much children. 


improved by ſtudy and application; being well verſed in laws, hiſtory, humanity, 
and divinity ; and underſtanding the Latin, French, Italian, Spamyh, and German 
languages. He knew human nature perfectly well, had a ſurprizing quickneſs of 
apptehenſion, great penetration, an excellent judgment, and a genius that made 
him maſter of evety ſubject or buſineſs to which he applied his thoughts, Whether 
matters of war, or the arts of peace, commerce, politicks, or government. Eloquent 
in ſpeech, eaſy and pleaſant in converſation, familiar in diſcourſe, graceful in his 
res, courteous and affable in his behaviour, engaging in his addreſs and manner, 
beſpoke the hearts of all that came near him, whether ſtrangers or ſubjects, ſo 
frongly in his favour, that he had ſcarce any occafion to gain them by his boun- 
ties ; which, had they not been always beſtowed upon men of virtue and merit, 
would elſe have been thought to border on profuſeneſs. He could not bear any 
thing that was light and trifling, even in his merry hours: and though he ſome- 
times amuſed himſelf with hunting, hawking, and fiſhing, yet his favourite diver- 


fions were juſts and turnaments, calculated to form all his nobility for war, to inſpire 


them with his own generous and noble ſentiments, and to fit them for the ſervice of 


their country. The effect was ſtill more general; his example and encouragement 
communicated the ſame heroic ſpitit, which actuated himſelf,” to the loweſt of his 
ſubjects, as well as tothe knights. that bore a part in thoſe diverſions. England was 
in his time a nation of heroes; and the common people, not in - thoſe days enliſted. 


or enſlaved for life, but taken by a commiſſion of array from their homes to a'cam- 


paign, on an occaſional ſervice, diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a day of action, as much 

by their intrepidity, firmneſs, and bravery," as ever the ancient Greeks and Romans 
did in the perfection of their diſcipline, No prince ever had a greater ſoul or a ſpi- 
rit more worthy of a monarch ; none could be more ſtrict in the point of honour, 


or a more religious obſerver of his word; he had a firmneſs of mind that never ſuf- 


fered him to be elated in proſperity, | or depreſſed in adverſity ; he was liberal in his 


graces, ſplendid in his buildings, and magnificent on all occaſions. In his nature 


he was of an even temper, ' modeſt, calm, good, beneficent : but-afſumed a ſternneſs a 
towards the proud and refractory, whilſt he overflowed with kindneſs and conde- 


ſcention to the humble; bountiful to the clergy, charitable to the poor, gracious 
to his people. Enough hath been ſaid already of his valour, military conduct, pru- 
dence in council, and vigour in the execution of his meaſures: but however quali- 


fied he was to make a figure in war, and however fond he ſeemed to be of glory, 
he ſtill loved peace for the ſake of quiet, and the eaſe of his ſubjects. His wars cer- 
tainly were the occafion of their being loaded with heavier taxes than had ever 
been known in any former reign: but they bore them with a chearfulneſs equally 
ſingular; thinking they could never do enough for a king, to whom they owed the 
benefit of ſo many excellent laws as were made in his time, and who had extended 


the glory of the nation, together with his own, to the uttermoſt parts of the known 


world. He uſed indeed ſomeart in the management of his parliaments; he never 


opened one without calling upon them to preſent their petitions, and he never de- 


nied any that were not, either manifeſtly unreaſonable, injudiciouſly propoſed, or con- 


 trariant to the common good. He ſcarce ever aſked a ſupply directly, but deſired 
mer vii 15 1. . * Anon. Hiſt. E. III. p. 450. | 
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Epward their advice with regard to the wars and the meaſures : and 

I. , ference, they always adviſed what he wanted, and never heſi 
rt * a. WM | Fa Fa . By n 43 never eſitated at 
all the ſupplies peceſſary for the ſervice, He courted the city of L 
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Book X. 
Pleaſed with this ge. 


granting him 
manner”, proclaiming a ſolemn juſt for three days againſt all . * 
name of the mayor; ſheriffs, and aldermen: and when. the day, came, h bf 
perſonated the mayor, his ſons, the Black Prince and Lionel, repreſented. Heng : 
ſherifts, as two other of his ſons (viz, John and Edmund] with nineteen of * 
biet barous of the realm. did the aldermen. The citizens were exceedingly deighef 
at ſeeing the brave performances (as they thought) of their own magittrate but 
they were infinitely charmed, when they found what an honour had been done * 
by the king, the royal family, and their companions, who all bote the City's armes 
on their ſhields and ſurcoats. In a word, never was a prince more beloved by his 
people, or more eſteemed abroad; his reign was a reign of virtue and honour . r 
if to what is here {aid of his great qualities, Wage) his exemplary juſtice, tem. 
perance, clemency, wiſdom, and true ſenſe of religion; if we. conſider, him as 2, 
huſband, father, friend, law-giver, and king, and find him ſcarce equalledin any of 


_- 0 - 


theſe relations, there will be good reaſon to think him one of the compleateft cha- 
racers that hath appeared in hiſtory, _ F 

Hr was buried in M gſiminſter abbey, near his queen Philippa; by whom be 
had ſeven ſons and five daughters. The ſons were, 1. Edward, commonly called 
the Black Prince. 2. William, born a at Hatfeld in Yorkſhire, A. D. 1336, who 
dying before March 8 in the year following, was interred at York. 3. Lionel, born 
at Antwerp, November 29, A. D. 13383, he married Elizabeth, ſole daughter and 
heir of William de Burgh, earl of Ulſter, by whom he had that earldom, and the 
honour of Clare in Suffolk, and, in A. D. 1362, was created duke of Clarence, On 
April 25, 1368, about four years after the death of his firſt: wiſe, he was married to 
Violante, or Yolante, ſiſter to Jobn Galeas Viſconti, the firſt duke of Milan, but died on 
October 17, the ſame year at Alba. Pompeia, in the marquiſate of Mantferrat ; leay- 
ing no iſſue beſides one daughter, Philippa, born Auguſt 16, 13 5 5, and married to 
Edmund Mortimer, third earl of Marche. 4. Jobn, born at Gand, in 4. D. 1340, 
who married, on May 19, 1359, Blanche, the younger daughter and coheir of Hen- 
ry duke of Lancaſter, after;whoſe death that title was granted him, on November 
13, A. D. 136 1. He eſpouſed Conſtance, the eldeſt daughter of Don Pedro, king 
of Caſtille, in A. D. 1372, and aſſumed in her right the arms and title ot that king · 
dom: and two years after her death married Catbarine Swinford, by whom he 


I 


had already ſeveral children, which there will be frequent occaſion of mentioning 


hereafter, 5. Edmund, born at King's Langley, near St. Alban s, A. D. 1341, 
created earl of Cambridge, November 13, 1362; made conſtable of Dover-Coſtle, 


and warden of the Cinque ports, July 12, 13763 and duke of York, Auguſt 6, 1385: 
he died on Auguſt 1, 1400, at Longley, the place of his nativity. 6. Willian, born 


at Vindſor, and dying a child, was buried in Sf. Edmund's chapel in Weſtminſter 
abbey. And 7. Thomas, born at Wogeftoke, on January 7, 1355, made, on the 10 
of June, 1376, conſtable of England during pleaſure. (that dignity being in the 
hands of the crown; by reaſon of the minority of Humphrey earl of Hereford) and 
ſummoned the ſame year to parliament by that title. The daughters were, 1. Jabel 
born at Wodeftokes contracted in A. D. 1351, to Bernard, eldeſt ſon of Bernard 
Ezii d' Albret 4 ; but it doth not appear that the marriage was conſummated, pro- 
bahly through that young nobleman's-deceaſe. She was afterwards, on July 27, 


1365, married at Vindſor, to Enguerrand de (Coucys, who was in the next year 
created earl of Bedford; and had by her two daughters, Mary, the wife of Robert 
1 Fabian. IWalfingham, 4. D. 1 358. ; puls bon. 1 11 E. III. p. . 8.55 3 Sandford's 


Norf. n. 48. 
count 


Hift. of England, p. 222. * Rymer, v. —_—_— —— Ex. Pell. P. 24 E. III. 
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count of Bar, and Philippa, married to Robert de Vere, duke of Ireland. 
born A. D. 1335, in the Tower of London, and after a treaty of ſome years * con- 


tracted ro Don Pedro, Ton of 27onje.king of Caftille, ſent over to Bourdeaux in the 


* 


ſpring of A. D. 1348 (in her way to Spain) but dying there of the plague in the | 


Auguſt following. 3. Blanche, born in the Tower of Londen, who died A. D.! 340 
an infant, and was buried in Weftminfler abbey, 4. Marys, born at Waltham, 
and married to Fobn de Montfort duke of Bretagne, by whom ſhe had iſſue Jobn, 
called the ſage duke of Bretagne, Richard count of Efianpes, and Artbur III. du 
of Bretagne : and g. Mprgargr, bofn at Wipd/ot on Filly 30 1346, matried 

Jobn Haſtings earl of Pembroke, and dying without iſſue before May 26, A. D. 
1366, was buried with her ſiſter Marys, about the ſame time, in the abbey of 
Abingdon. There are aſcribed to this king two natural children, viz, Jobn Baldac 4, 
and Iſabella, married to Sancho Martinez de Leiva 5, a Spaniſh nobleman, who 


on her account quartered.the Engſiſb leopard in his eſeutcheon. 
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B O OK XI. 


Containing an account of the affairs of England d uring 
the* reign of king RI HARD II. for the ſpace of 
22 years, from June 21, 1377, to Sept. 29, 1399. 


ICHARD of Bourdeaux, ſo called from the place of his birth, was not 
full ten years and an half old, when he ſucceeded to the crown of England, 
upon the death of his grandfather. He Was the lovelieſt youth that the eye 

could behold: and the beauty of his perſon, joined to the wonderful merit and po- 


pularity of his heroic father, the Black Prince, cauſed his acceſſion to be celebrated 


with the greateſt acclamations, and an univerſal joy in all parts of the kingdom. 
Whatever advantages might have been naturally expected from ſo auſpicious a begin- 
ning of his reign, they were all defeated by his falling into the hands of Fobn duke 


of Lancaſter; a man of very bad morals, great vices, intolerable pride, and infinite 


ambition; reſtrained by no principle of religion, ſcruple of conſcience, or ſentiment 
of honour, from purſuing the views, which his near relation to the crown of Eng- 
land tempted him to entertain; though he was not, either in point of prudence, 
vigour, capacity, judgment, or courage, properly qualified for the exerciſe of govern- 
ment. By the deceaſe of the Black Prince, and of his brother Lionel, who reſembled 
him in all his great and noble qualities, John became the eldeſt of the late king's 
ſurviving children: and during the laſt year of that prince's reign, when grief had 
taken off his attention from buſineſs, and ſubjected his body to many infirmities, he 
had aſſumed the adminiſtration of all affairs, which he managed in a manner, more 
ſuitable to the advancement of his own purpoſes, than to the general ſatisfaction of 
the nation. Proud, imperious, and revengeful, he employed his power, to gratify 
thoſe paſſions of his nature, and to oppreſs ſuch as did not enter into his meaſures. 
William of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, felt, among others, the weight of bis 
diſpleaſure”; the temporalties of his ſee being ſeized into the king's hand, and not 


: Rymer, vii. 142, 143. 
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reſtored till after a very expenſive compoſition, What contributed moſt to raiſe a RIC HA n 


general clamour in the nation againſt the duke of Lancaſter was, a ſtrong perſuaſion 


entertained by all orders of men, that he had formed a deſign of ſupplanting his 4. P. 1377. 


nephew, and of raiſing himſelf to the throne of England, as ſoon as the late king 


ſhould have paid the debt he owed to nature. Cotemporary writers take notice of 


another point, in which he gave great offence, if not to the clergy in general, at 
leaſt to the citizens of London. ils We Smoot ; 

Tux uſurpations of the court of Rome, upon the rights of this church and king- 
dom, had been too frequent and grievous, whilſt the popes reſided in that city: but, 
for above ſeventy years paſt, after the papal chair had been removed to Avignon, on, 
this fide the Alps, and nearer England, they had been exceedingly multiplied, to the 
great oppreſſion of the people, and ſuhverſion of the ſtate of the nation. The laity 
grew weary of the Roman yoke: and the clergy, for ſupporting it in the main, though 
they ſuffered from it in ſome reſpects, fell into a general diſrepute. Hence aroſe a 
diſpoſition in the people to receive readily, any invectives againſt. their perſons, and 
any attacks either on their revenues, or the prevailing doctrines which they eſpouſed, 
as well as againſt the exorbitant exactions, claims, and uſurpations of the papacy. 


Among others, John Wickliffe, doctor of divinity, in the univerſity of Oxford, took 


occaſion to render himſelf popular by writings; in which he maintained a, that 
« the church of Rome was no more the head of all churches, than any other 
« Chriſtian church; that no greater authority was given to St. Peter, than to the 
« reſt of the Apoſtles; that the pope had no more power in the keys of the church, 
« than any other prieſt; that lay patrons (whoſe rights were now continually invaded 
« by papal proviſions) might ſeize the temporalties which their anceſtors had given, 
« and take them away from a delinquent church ; that popes and prelates ought not 
« to have priſons for delinquents ; that the - Scriptures were a; ſufficient. rule for a 
« Chriſtian's life, and that all the rules of ſaints, practiſed. by religious orders, add 
« nothing to the perfection of the goſpel.” The pope, a little before king Edward's 
death, ſent orders to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhop of London, to call 


him to an accompt for theſe poſitions? ; and for another doctrine, which he was ac- 


cuſed of aſſerting, in relation to the ſacrament of the altar, viz. that the bread 
« after conſecration was not the true body of Chriſt, but its figure. But when he 
was called before thoſe prelates, at the Black Friers in London, to explain his notion 
on that ſubject, he declared. that the ſacrament was verily (or reall the body 
« of Chriſt in the form of bread, and that it was received, ſpiritually b 


with the lord Percy, at his examination, and either adviſed or ordered him not to 
treat on that ſubject for the future; which ſeems to have been the reaſon, why no 
cenſure. was paſſed at that time, nor indeed as long as he lived, either againſt his 


perſon or opinions. On this occaſion, ſome harſh; words paſſed between the duke ; 
be 


and the biſhop of London: and thoſe of the former appeared ſo opprobrious. to th 
citizens, that to revenge the inſult, they ran in a rage, with a full deſign to murder him, 
to his palace of the Savoie, which they would haye pulled down, or ſet on. fice, had 
not the biſhop interpoſed, and moderated their fury. The duke was, tigwever, forced 
to leave his dinner in an hurry, and fly to; Kennington, where, prince Richard. Was 
with his mother: and the mob not finding him, contented themſelves With exclaim- 


ing againſt him in the ſtreets, and reverſing his armes, one of the greateſt indignities 

that could be put upon a nobleman in thoſe days, being part of the puniſhment oa | 
traitor. As the duke, at this time, had the direction of all affairs under his father, he 

turned the mayor and aldermen out of their places, ſubſtituted others in their ſtead, 


F Walſingham, 191, 192. 531. Knighton, col. 2647  * Spelman, Concil, ii. 621. 623, 4 
Vol. II. N _— ; and 


y the faith- 
« ful.” He had a powerful protector in the duke of Lancaſter, Who was preſent, 
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Ar chAAD and proſecuted with ſeverity all that had been concerned in the riot, or were | 
I. upon as his enemies. 7 x. | voked 
TD. Tas inflamed che veal, which the Londoners had already ſhewn for prince g, 
chard's ſacceſRon: and made them more attentive to the circumſtances of the l. 
» king's illneſs. On the very day of his death, but before it came to be 115 ate 
known, ſome of the chief citizens, with John Philpor at their head, deputed 
the common council of the city, went to Kingston upon Thames, where the wg 
prince ti. en was; and acquainting him, that Edward lay at the point of death 
* implored his favour and protection to the city of London, which was his cham. 
« ber; and to the citizens, who were infinitely diſturbed, that he was at ſuch a 
« diſtance. from them, and were ready as well to venture their eſtates, as to lay 
« down theit lives, if neceſſary, for his ſervice.” This addreſs concluded with a 
requeſt, that he would be pleaſed to take up his reſidence. in the city, and to Put an 
end to the proſecutions commenced by the duke of Lancaſter : which was accord- 
ingly done the next day, and all differences made up by commiſſioners ſent expreſly 
for that purpoſe to London. The duke, however, continued in the exerciſe of the 
vernment: and the firſt act of 'the new king's reign was, a renewal of the com. 
miſſion, conſtituting his uncle Thomas of Wodeftoke *, conſtable of England, duri 
pleaſure; the young earl of Hereford, whoſe right it was by inheritance, being ſtill 
a minor. Orders were likewiſe iſſued for guarding the coaſt againſt the French, and 
for erecting new beacons in the moſt proper places for alarming the country, in caſe 
of a deſcent: even the clergy were artayed for the defence of the realm, and formed 
| Crarres V, king of France, encouraged by the declining ſtate of the late king's 
health, had renewed the war a little before his deceaſe: and ſent an army of 3600 men 
of atmes, 700 crofs-bows, and booo others, with nine large cannon, to beſiege the 
caſtles of Arures and Outreceykł, in the neighbourhood of Calais . Jobs de Gomenis, 
a German, governor of the firſt of theſe, ſent for a reinforcement, judged ſufficient 
to defend the place: but having received the ſupply defired, he made a ſcandalous 
capitulation, as ſoon as the French appeared before the caſtle, without waiting an 
aſfault. V. de Weſton, governor of Ourreceyl, ſent for ſuccours to Calais; but re- 
ceived none; he, however, held out the place, till the walls were pierced, the forti- 
fications beaten down by the enemy's cannon, and the trenches carried into the 
ditch: and then having repulſed the enemy in a general aſſault, with the loſs of fo 
many of his garriſon, that he had but thirty-eight ſound men left, he ſurrendered 
upon a ſummons, when the French were going to make another with all their forces. 
In the articles of 'capitulation, it was Ripelated, that he ſhould receive 678 franks, 
for-arrears of his pay, and 1 $00 for the victuals he had bought, and the priſoners 
he had in the caſtle: and this ſeems tb have uffbrded an handle for his being im- 
peached in the next parliatnent for treaſon, on acoount of his giving up a fort of the 
King's, which was no longer tenable. He was condemned to be drawn and hanged: 
but Gomentz, who was impeached at the ſame time for the delivery of Ardres, was 
ſentenced only to be beheaded, as being a bunneret and a foreigner, not of the king's 
ligeance; dut judgment aguinſt both was reſpitell, till the king was informed thereof. 
It wus not till after Eddi dir death, that xhe French inſulted the coaſt of England; 
lacding at faffingss, Ati in the Ie of Wight, where they burnt and plundered ſeveral 
8 villages, and raiſed contriwutions on the inhabitants of others, to ſave them nne 
3 | | ike treatment. Their attempt on V ine belſey was defeated : and at Soutbamplri 
| they were tepulſet with a conſiderable loſs by oba, brother to the carl of Arundel 3 
one of Woſe prifoners, à Frencb knight, Yeclated, that they ſhould not hae 
eg. 193. Nynur, vũ. 152. 154. 162. 1er. url. 1 R. H. u. 38. & ſeq. "Weed | 
Vita R. II. p. 3- 8 2 ag 62 made 


_— OF ENGLAND. 


1 being in quiet poſſeſſion of that throne, the day of his coronation was 
gred for Tburſulay the 16 of July: the duke of Lancaſter, coming before the king 
and his council, claimed ſeveral offices and functions to be exerciſed on the day 
of that ſolemnity, in right of his firſt wife Blanche, then deceaſed. As earl of Lei- 
cefter, he claimed the dignity of lord high Steward of England; as duke of Lan- 
caſter, it was his right to carry the principal ſword, called Curtana ; and as earl of 
| Lincoln, to be the king's carver on the day of his coronation, Theſe claims being 

examined in council, it was adjudged, that he might execute all thoſe offices, either 
in perſon, or by ſufficient depnties: and on Thurſtay, July g. he ſat by the king's 
commiſfion, as Steward of England, to hear the claims of all that pretended either 
to have offices, or to perform ſervices, on the day of the coronation. In the after- 
noon preceding that day, the king went, with a pompous cavalcade, from the 
Tower, through the city of London, to his palace at Wgfminſter : and was crowned 
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made theſe attempts, if the duke of Lancafter had been put on the throne of Eng- Ric * R D 


. 
A. D. 1377. 
Richard's co- 
ronation. 


on July 16, in the church of the abbey, in the manner related by Malfingbam. On 


this occafion, Thomas of Wourfloke was created earl of Buckingham ; Henry lord 
Percy, earl of Northumberland; Fohn de Moubray, earl of Notingham; and Guichard 
4 Angle, earl of Huntingdon: the king likewife beſtowed the honour of knight- 
hood on nine young noblemen. The biſhops of London and Sarum, the earls of 
Marche and Arundel; the lords Latimer and Cobham, barons; Roger Beauchamp 
and Richard Stafford, bannerets; Fobn Knyvet, Ralf Ferrers, Fobn Devereux, and 
Hugh Segrave, knights bachelors, were, by the affent of the prelates and lords aſ- 


ſembled at this ſolennity, appointed, with the chancellor and treaſurer, to be of the 


king's council, and were fworn in accordingly. The duke of Luncaſter was at the 
head of this council of regency: 'but'whether he mifliked the perſons that compoſed 
it, or took diſtaſte at their not governing by His directions, or reſented the ſtop put to 
his oppreſſion of the gentry that had lands near his caſtle of Hereford *, he retired 
from court to his-caſtle of Kemlworth; profeſſing however, before he went, that in 
caſe his aſſiſtanoe ſhould be wanted, he would attend the king with a greater train 
of followers, than any nobleman in the kingdom; and be always ready to promote 
his honour and ſervice, 8 e e 
Turkg was at this time no little reaſon to apprehend a war between England 
and Scotland, by teaſon of a quarrel 3 between the great families of Percy and 
Douglas, in the marches of both kingdom: but means beimg found to reconcile 
them, there was no oceafien of providing for any war, befides that with France; 
and a parliament was called for this purpoſe, to meet a fortnight after Michae/mas+. 
It met on Tweſtlay, October 13: and the king being preſent, the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury (having obſerved, that he was their natural and righful lige lord, not by 
election, or any other collateral way, but by a right hereditary ſucceſſion, whom 
they were bound by nature to love perfectly, and obey with all humility, and to 
© thank God for giving them fo noble a prince for their king”) declared the reaſons 
of its being\convened. The commons were defired to adviſe in what manner the 
enemies of the nation might be beſt refiſted, and to conſider how the neceſſary ſup- 
plies might be raiſed wich the greateſt eaſe to the people. As it was a matter of the 


higheſt importance, they would not take upon them to give their opinion in it, with- 


* 


proceedings 
of parliament. 


out being affiſted in their deliberation by the duke of Lancaſter, and a committee of 


four biſhops, four earls, and us many barons, whom they particularly named; and the 


king being preſent, tendily granted their requeſt, Upon this, the duke of Lancaſter 
1 Clauſ. R. II. ” 5 TR 51101. » 1 3 7 . 
. 121 f 12 Romer vii. 156,161. ler, and Carliſle; the earls. of Marche, Arundel, 


* | Keymer, vii. 175. Warwich, and Angus; the lords Nevil, Henry and 
Ret. Parl. 1 R. H. . 1.11, 12, 13. Richard Leſcrepe, and Richard de Stafford, 
* Theſe were the biſhops of London, Ely, Rac | 
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RIcHñARD roſe up; and falling on his knees before the king, defired' . to be excuſed from 


II. 


ceived, or ſurpriſed, 


« aſſiſting at the conference propoſed, becauſe the commons had ſpoken ill of hi 

« and reported, that he had either formed deſigns, or committed facts ies 
<* amounted to treaſon ;” and then avowing his innocency, declared, that if i x 
« fon, of what rank or condition ſoever, ſhould have the aſſurance to char a 1 
« with either treaſon, diſloyalty, or any action prejudicial to the realm, he FR, I 
« to defend himſelf by his body, or in any other manner, that the king and the lord 
ee ſhould direct.“ There was no danger of his challenge being accepted; the pr ; 
lates and lords ſtood up, and all joined in deſiring him to leave off ſuch bid 
fince they could not imagine any man breathing would advance a charge of that 2 
ture againſt him: and the commons inſiſted, that their chooſing him to be their 
principal adviſer and aſſiſtant in this parliament, was a manifeſt proof of their think 
ing him -unjuſtly accuſed, and free from every thing that could deſerve cenſure, 
The duke, affirming, that falſe reports of him had been ſpread all over the nation, 
and obſerving the evil conſequences of ſuch reports, as aſperſed the character of great 


men, and tended to raiſe differences between them and the king, a thing in its na- 


ture treaſonable, moved that, a law might be made in parliament, againſt the invent- 
ors and ſpreaders of ſuch reports; pardoning what had already paſſed, and provid 
ing by ſevere puniſhments againſt the like offences for the future. * 

Tux commons, conſidering the dangers to which the kingdom was expoſed al 


this time, and during the king's minority, and how unable he was to provide againſt 


them, recommended, in their petitions, ſome regulations for the better exerciſe of 
the government. Their firſt requeſt was, © that certain perſons, ſuch as beſt knew 
« and would be moſt diligent in redreſſing miſchiefs, and promoting the public ood, 
e might be appointed in parliament for the king's con ſtant counſellors, to act jointly 
« with the great officers of the crown, in ordering the buſineſs of the kingdom, 
« and to be intruſted with the iſſuing and direction of the money given for ſupport 


of the French war.“ This was granted, and nine perſong ?, being choſen by the 


advice of the lords, were ſworn of the council. The term fixed for their conti- 
nuance in that truſt, was a year: and, this expired, they were incapacitated to be re- 


choſen for the two years next following. They were, during the exerciſe of their 


office, abſolutely inhibited from receiving any grant of lands, rent, eſcheat, ward, or 


marriage; as all others likewiſe were, without the aſſent of a majority of the council, 


which was empowered to examine 1ato all grants already paſſed, in order to the repeal 
of ſuch as had been. inconſiderately made, upon untrue ſuggeſtions, or ſo much to 
the prejudice of the crown, that, in the ſenſe of law, the king was deemed to be de- 


_ ANOTHER petition of the commons, for the obſervation of the common law, 


and the ſtatutes of the realm, and to prevent their being obſtructed by men of power 


about the court; with a ſaving of the king's dignity and regalities, was too reaſon- 
able not to meet with a ready compliance: but when they moved for the parlia- 
ment's naming the ſervants that were to be about his majeſty's perſon, and for the 
charges of his bouſhold being borne. by the revenue of the cron, that what was 
granted for the war, might be applied only to that purpoſe, the lords declined join- 
ing in the motion; thinking it t too harſh a treatment of the king, to place any 
« body about his perſon, whom he ſhould not like, or to remove any of his officers 
« or ſervants without his expreſs conſent, or the proof of ſome notable miſde- 
« meanour in their conduct. They undertook however, with regard to the ex- 
pences of the houſhold, to confer with the great officers, to ſee if they could, con- 


Rot. Parl. 1 R. II. . 17, 18, 19, 20—25. 47. - Saliſbury ; the earls of March and Stafford, Richard 
8. de Stafford and Henry Leſcrop bannerets; Jon De- 
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ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent with the ſtate and honour,of the king, be defrayed entirely out of the crown- 
15 1 non- compliance of the lords did nat hinder the commons from granting 
ino tenths within cities and burghs, and two fifteenths on the counties, for two 
Fo to be employed in the defence of the kingdom: but to this grant they ſub- 
J 7 a requeſt, that the money ariſing thence, as well as from the two tenths given 
15 clergy, and the ſubſidy of wool, might be depoſited in the hands of ſpecial 
treaſurers of the king's appointment, John Pbilpot and M. Walworth, merchants 
of London, were named accordingly : and his majeſty conſenting, that all the money 

ceived by them, ſhould be applied to the uſe of the war (except the old cuſtom, 
Laogibg to the crown, of a noble for denizens, and ten ſhillings for aliens, on a 
fack of wool exported) they were ſworn to give a juſt accompt of their receipts and 
J;iſburſements, in ſuch manner as the king and his council ſhould order.” This pre- 
caution for ſecuring a right application of their ſubſidies, ſeems to have been taken 
by the commons out of a jealouſy of the too great power of the young king's un- 
cles; who were ſufficiently inclined to exert, for their own advantage and grandeur, 
the influence, they had over officers, concerned either in the revenue, or in the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs. It was probably the fame motive, which induced them 
to petition z as well for the removal of the improper counſellors put about the late 
king at the latter end of his life (when Jobn of Gand governed all at his pleaſure) 
and filling their places with fitter perſons; as for an injunction upon all officers 
about court, not to maintain quarrels or ſuits in the country, nor meddle in any 
thing, but what belonged to their offices. They were gratified in this requeſt: 
but their views were not anſwered in another, which they made, „ that, during 
« the king's minority, the chancellor, treaſurer, chief juſtices of both benches, chief 
« baton of the exchequer, the ſteward and treaſurer of the houſhold, the lord cham- 
e berlain, clerk of the privy ſeal, and wardens of the foreſts north and fouth of 
« Trent, might be named and provided by parliament; and that, if any of theſe 
« officers ſhould be laid aſide during the intervals of parliament, another ſhould be 


in whoſe houſe the intereſt of the king's uncles 'prevailed, took care to baffle this 
petition, by arrogating to themſelves, whilſt the king was under age, the nomi- 
nation of the counſellors, chancellor, chamberlain, and ſteward of the houſhold 
(with i ſaving of the earl of Oxford's hereditary right to the office of chamberlain) 
and leaving the other officets to the king's choice, by the aſſent of his council. 


the 50m year: of the late king, had ſubmitted his body, lands, and goods, to the king's 
grace 3, the Jands then ſeized into the hands of the crown, had been granted to the 
earls of Cambrigge and Buckingham, two of the king's uncles: but had been re- 
ſumed and Teſtofed upon the King's granting a pardon to Lyons. Alice Perrers 
ordinance of that parliament, under pain of baniſhment and forfeiture from ſolli- 
citing any ſuit in the king's conrts; thoſe earls, incenſed at loſing the benefit of their 
grants, got her proſecuted in this parliament, for à breach of that ordinance. She 


mons, but by Sir Richard Leſcrop ſteward of the houſhold: and her preſence, hen 


for revoking Sir Nicholas Dagworth's commiſiion fot going to Teland, to enquire 
to, and judge of, the adminiſtration of W. de Windſor, Alice's huſband, were 


Lancaſter's inſtances, when alone with his father, could not prevail with him to ſet 


1039, „„ Nel. Part R. II. . 2. e, vor e Gr; 22-6441 
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was ſuppoſed to have procured this pardon: and as ſhe had been diſcharged by an 


the late king ſignified his gracicus intention in favour of Lyons, and ordered à bill 
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put in his place by the king's great council, till the next parliament.” The lords, 


. Wazn Richard Lyons, upon the ſentence paſſed againſt him in the parliament of 


was accordingly accuſed in the houſe of lords, not by any impeachment of the com- 


deemed a ſufficient proof of that charge; thöbgli in this latter eaſe} all the duke of 


aſide 
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An expedition 


into Bretagne. 


Ricnanp aſide that revocation, the king alledging very reaſonably, 


A. D. 1377. duke condeſcended to be examined as a witneſs in proof of the cha 
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that Dagworth was a de. 
y to judge another, The 


clared enemy to Windſor, and it was not fit for one enem 


ge, though he 


was the chief of the committee appointed to examine into the affair, the other mem 


bers being the earls of Cambridge, March, Arundel, and Warwick. Alice att 

by ſuch pqwerful enemies, fell under the cenſure of the houſe of lords: 4a 3/56 
ſentenced to be baniſhed, and all her goods, lands, and tenements, as well in Foy 
and reverſion, as in truſt and feofment, to be forfeited : but the lords, bone : 
her hard treatment, and fearing it might be made a precedent, thought fit to 1 
Clare it ſhould not be made uſe of, as an example, in any other caſe, or againſt a 8 
« other perſon,” Alice was not preſent at this trial, either in perſon, or by her " 
torneys: and upon her petition, jointly with her huſband *, to the next parliament, 
was empowered, notwithſtanding her exile, to conſtitute two attorneys, to ſet forth 
the errors of the ſentence againſt her, and to ſue in law for a reverſal of the judg- 
ment, which was followed with a full pardon to her and her huſband. The . 
mons do not appear to have been concerned at all in her proſecution: but it ſeems 
to have been owing to their affection and eſteem for William of Wickham biſho 
of Wincheſter, and leſt he ſhould ſuffer by being excepted aut of the general 1 
don in 50 E. III, the particular pardon paſſed for him afterwards by the king, was 
now confirmed in this parliament; which * after ſome remonſtrances againſt papal 
proviſions and reſervations, the admiſſion of aliens to benefices, and the commutation 
of penance of fins for money, broke up on November 28. | 

A LITTLE before the end of this ſeſſion, Thomas of Wodeſioke earl of Bucking- 

ham, put to ſea with a ſtrong fleet, in order to attack and deſtroy a great number of 
Spaniſh veſſels, detained by contrary winds in the harbour of Slyys 3: but his ſhips be- 
ing diſperſed by a ſtorm, he returned into port, without making any attempt. Nor 
were the enterprizes of the year following, either more important, or attended with 
better ſucceſs. The treaty ſet on foot in the beginning of it!, by the pope's me- 
diation, for a peace, came to nothing; Sir Hugh Calverley, governor of Calais, 
plundered and burnt the lower town of Boulogne 5, with ſome French veſſels that 
lay in the harbour: a ſmall port in Normandie, and the villages adjacent, were ra- 
vaged by the men of Rye and Winchelſey, in retaliation of what they had lately 
ſuffered, Theſe were ſmall matters in compariſon of what Fohn duke of Lancaſter 
undertook to do, as well for the defence. of the nation, as for the.detriment of its 
enemies; if he might be intruſted with the money ariſing from the parliamentary 
ſubſidies, He gained his point in this laſt reſpe&; fitted out a large fleet; and to 


ſtrengthen it the more, hired nine ſhips of Bayonne, which, in their way to England, 


took fourteen Spaniſb veſlels, laden with wine and merchandize. The expedition 
he had in view- was at firſt propoſed 5 to be made in March: but. whether the ruin 
of the party of the king of Nevarre, or the delivery of all his caſtles and fortreſſes, 
in Normandig (except Cherbourg, which was ſecured by an Engliſh garriſon) upon the 


' confeſſion; of a conſpiracy extorted by torture from two of that prince's ſervants, 


altered the duke's meaſures, he deferred it till the latter end of the ſummer, Some 
officers of the fleet, impatient of this delay, put to ſea without orders; and mecting 
a,ſtrong | Spaniſh ſquadron, were beaten? ; Sir Peter Courtenay, with ſome other 
knights, being taken after an obſtinate engagement. The rendezyous of the Engliſb 
fleet in the weſt, allowed Fobn Mercer, a Scotchman, with a ſmall force of French, 
Scots, and Spani/b. veſſels, to interrupt the navigation on the northern coaſts of Eng- 
land, and to take ſome ſhips in the port of Scarborough: but this inſult was ſoon 


puniſhed by Jobn Philpot, a rich public-ſpirited citizen of London; who, at his own 
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chatge, fitting out ſome men of war, engaged Mercer, who had been re- inforced Ricu any 
by fifteen Spaniſh ſhips; took him, with all his fleet, and recovered the booty which 4 U. 
had been taken at Scarborough, The lords, who were at the helm of the govern- 4. D. 1378. 
ment, inſtead of being aſhamed of their own neglect, threatened him for preſuming | 
to equip men of war, and commit hoſtilities, without the king's commiſſion: but 

Philpot made ſo good a defence for himſelf, and the ſervice he had done was ſo ex- 

tolled all over the kingdom, that they did not think fit to give him any further 

trouble, » | t 

Ar laſt, about the end of July, the duke of Lancaſter ſet fail with a great 

army: and landing in Bretagne, inveſted St. Malo, The conſtable Du Gueſclin 

advanced with a body of 10,000 horſe, and a great number of other forces, to raiſe 

the fiege : but having orders not to hazard a battle, the two armies lay for ſome 

time over-againſt one another, the river Rance between them, without coming to a 

general engagement. The duke at laſt, finding the difficulties of attacking a ſtrong 

place in the ſight of an enemy, ready to fall upon him whenever he made an aſſault, 

raiſed the ſiege: and returned with his forces to England. The French in the mean 

time had burnt Foway, with ſome other towns on the coaſt of Cornwall: and the 

Scots had burnt Roxburgh, and plundered the adjacent country. A truce put a ſtop 

to further depredations in the marches, for ſome time: but did not hinder the Scots 

from ſurprizing, on November 25, the caſtle of Berwick, and killing Sir Robert 

Boynton the governor. They did not long enjoy the fruits of ſuch a breach of 

faith; the carl of Northumberland retaking it in nine days by aſſault, and putting 


them all to the ſword, except one, who was to diſcover the contrivance of the ſur- 
prize, and the Scots further deſigns. | 


Tus ill ſucceſs of the expedition into Bretagne, had occaſioned a general diſcon- 


tent in the nation: and the commons ſeemed leſs diſpoſed than uſual to comply — 
with the demands of the court, when the parliament met, on Wedneſday, * Octob. 20. 
at Glouceſter. The repreſentations, made by the chancellor and Richard Leſcrop 
ſteward of the houſhold, of the danger of the realm from the enemies that ſur- 
rounded it, and of the vaſt expence neceſſary to ſecure * Calais, Breſt, Cherbourg, Bour- 
deauæx, and Bayonne, which ſerved for outworks to the kingdom, did not keep them 
from praying to be excuſed from granting the aid deſired. They ſuſpected, that a 
great part of their late ſubſidies, was either ſtill remaining in the treaſury, or had been 
diverted to other uſes, than thoſe of the war: and though they were aſſured, that all 
the money thence ariſing had been received by W. Walworth and J. Philpor, ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe by their own conſent, and not a penny thereof had come 
into the lord treaſurer's hands, or been applied to the king's uſe, but laid out entirely 
upon the war, they ſtill inſiſted on knowing, as. well in what manner the great ſums, 
they had given for the war, had been expended, as who were to be the great officers 
of ſtate, the counſellors, and governors of the king's p 


| en (who was as yet very 
young) for the year enſuing, agreeable. to the ordinance of the laſt parliament. 
Leſcrop anſwered in th 


e king's behalf, that though there never had been any ac- 
count given, either of ſubſidies, or of any other grant, made in, or out of, parlia- 
ment, to the commons, or to any others, but to the king and his officers, yet, to pleaſe 
them, he ordered V. Walworth, then preſent, in conjunction with ſome of his own 
council, to lay before them in writing, an accompt of the receipts and difburſe- 
ments, ſo as it ſhould not be drawn into example for the future. As to the: officers 
of ſtate, and the privy counſellors, he told them, that the firſt had been choſen by 
the advice of the lords, and the king would appoint the latter as be pleaſed; but 
would acquaint them with their names if he ſaw fit; and if they had any fault to 
Rot. Parl. 2 R. II. u. : I-24. 20. 8 W | 
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find 
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Ricnand find either in the adminiſtration, or in the laws 


1.D. 1258. copy of the enrollment of the laſt ſubſidy of tenths and fifteenths, as it ſt 


The duke of 


Bretagne in- 
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, they might repreſent it in their 
titions, and ſhould have redreſs. An aid being ſtill preſſed, the commons deſired a 


the roll of parliament, that they might adviſe upon it: this was granted n 
as of right, but favour. They next moved, that five or ſix prelates and lords might 
come to the houſe of commons, to treat with them about their charge: but the 
lords abſolutely rejecting that method, as never uſed, except in the three laſt parlia- 
ments, and inſiſting on the ancient cuſtom of each houſe's chuſing a ſmall number 
of their members for a committee, to confer and treat together without noiſe, and 
report their proceedings to their reſpective bodies, the commons, receding from their 
requeſt, agreed to proceed in that ancient manner. | 

Wurd the commons had examined the enrollment, and accompts of receipts and 
diſburſements, they excepted only to a ſum of 46,000 J. laid out upon fortreſſes ; in 
foreign: parts, as thinking themſelves not obliged to provide for foreign charges, 
which ought rather to be borne out of the king's own revenue, and patrimonial eſtate. 
After tlieſe excuſes, the danger of the realm, and the vaſt ſums neceſſary for its de- 
fence, prevailed upon the prelates, lords, and commons, at laſt to agree in granting 
the king, for three years, a ſubſidy of 43 s. 4d. on a fack of wool, or 240 wool- 
 fells, and of 47. 6's. 8 d. on a laſt of leather. They gave him likewiſe, by an 
additional grant, a mark more on a ſack of wool, two marks on a laſt of leather, 
and. 6 d. in the pound on all merchandize exported or imported, for one year; 
but in the parliament, on April 25, the next year, at Weſtminſter, theſe additional 
duties were ſuperſeded, and in lieu thereof, the ſubſidy on wool was continued for 
a year longer, and a pole tax laid upon all orders of men throughout the nation, ac- 
cording to their reſpective dignities and eſtates. 

Tux miſcarriage of the duke of Lancofter's expedition, and the raiſing of che 
ſiege of S. Malo, ſeemed to threaten the utter ruin of Fohn de Montfort. duke of 
Bretagne. Thoſe diſaſters were followed by the loſs of Auray, the onely fortreſs 
which held for him in the dutchy; beſides Breſt, which, in exchange for a caſtle 
with 700 marks a year rent in England, he had confi igned to king Richard, to be 
enjoyed by him and. heirs, in caſe himſelf died without iſſue of his body; but other- 
wiſe to be reſtored, whenever the war was terminated by a peace, or a long truce, 
The death of Henry king of Caftille prevented this laſt place being blocked up by 
a Spaniſh fleet on the fide of the ſea, whilſt it was attacked by land with a French 
army. Charles king of France being maſtet of the reſt of Bretagne, ſeeing the 
efforts of England to be but weak, and having no other foreign power to dread, 
thought himſelf in a condition to execute all his ſchemes for aggrandizing the power 
of his eroyyn, by incorpbrating that dutchy with his other dominions, He had juſt 
before put the attachment which the Breton lords had to his intereſts, to a very 
dangerous trial, by obliging them tb deliver into his bands3 all his enemies that 
they had taken priſoners, and all the fortreſſes which they. held i in their own country. 
Many obeyed, though none of them withont reluctance; and ſome of them, forti- 
fying their caſtles, ſet him at defiance. 2 Charles, however, elated With a ſubmiſſion 
that appeared general, ſteing himſelf in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part, of the pro- 
vince, and depending'on'the credit 'or military ſkill of the conſtable Du Gueſelin for 
the reduction of the reſt; reſolved to confiſcate the dutchy, and annex it to the 455 
maine of the crown of France. For this purpoſe, 19 25 ſummoned, all the peers to 
attend at the parliament of Patis o December 4. e came thither in perſon: and 
though. few of them bared tb be preſent on the occaflod, he, by a, Lap decree, on 
December g, pronounced 'Fobn de Montfort * $f h _ trea on; declaring at 
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he ſame time, the dutchy of Bretagne to be forfeited, and reunited to the crown. Riciany 
This ſentence was not more prejudicial to the rights of Jobn, than it was to the If. 


claims of the counteſs of Penthievre, widow of Charles de Blois; who maintain- WY | 
ing, that Bretagne was not ſubje& to confiſcation, and that there was no reaſon to 
involve her innocent children in the ſame puniſhment, as was denounced againſt 
their rival, for His perſonal offences, could yet obtain no more in their favour, than 
a ſaving clauſe in the decree, * allowing them to repreſent their rights according to 
«the treaty of Guerrande, in caſe the male line of Fobn de Montfort ſhould come 
«© to be extinct:“ 01 K | 
CHaRLEs ſeems in this ſtep to have deviated from the rules of his ordinary pru- 4. D. 1379. 
dence, which had procured him the honourable ſurname of the Wiſe: and not * 
having well conſidered the conſequences of carrying matters to ſuch an extremity, 
ceſtored at once the duke of Bretagne affairs, by a blow which was deſigned for his 
utter ruin. He had not, in theduke's proſecution, conſulted the lords of C/:ſſon, Rohan, a 
Laval, Malęſtroit, Lobeac, and other Breton noblemen, who had been always in the 
French intereſt, and had done him great ſervices: but after ſentence was paſſed upon 
him, be ſent for them to conſult about putting it in execution. All his promiſes of 
favour could not reconcile thern to the propoſal he made of putting their. fortreſſes 
into the hands of his troops, the better to ſecute them againſt the attempts of Mont- 
fort and the Engliſb: and Laval, declaring openly againſt the ſentence; which de- 
prived Jobn (who was his couſin-german) of his inheritance, adviſed the king to 
retract that ſtep, and take milder meaſures. Jealous of the honour and liberty _ 
their country, in which their anceſtors were ſettled before the French were in France, 
and which had never been held as a fief, and in vaſſalage of this crown, till Peter 
Mauclerc, a Frenchman, becoming their duke, firſt made an honorary ſubiniſſion to 
it, they complained that the king and parliaments of France had by degrees ex- 
tended that ſimple ſubmiſſion to an homage, and then to an abſolute ligeance, in- 
ferring thence a pretence, to declare the dutchy forfeited, and to annex it to the 
crown, They judged it much better for themſelyes to be ſubject to a duke, who 
was, on many occaſions, forced to court them, than to a powerful king, whoſe will 
would be their law; and who was already conſidering, how to lay talliages, exciſes, 
and other impoſts upon their country, This being their general ſentiment, they. 
had a meeting among themſelves: and retired the next day towards Bretagne; where 
many aſſociations were formed by the nobility and towns, in different parts of the 
province, to raife forces, and ſtand by one another in defence of their liberties. A 
deputation of two or three noblemen was ſent to invite Fobn de Montfort over from 
England, the place of his retreat: but he not thinking it adviſable to truſt himſelf to 
thoſe who had been long his enemies, upon the firſt notice of ſo ſtrange and ſudden a 
change of their diſpoſitions, deferred his coming, till he ſaw ſome further proofs of 


= 


their good-will, ſufficient to merit his confldence. en de, FYRO 
Tur deputies, upon their return, found that the king of . rance had ſent com- 

miſſaries into Bretagne, in order to execute the ſentence of confiſcation and bad 

iſſued terrible proclamations againſt ſuch as oppoſed. their proceedings. Letters 

patents were publiſhed 'at the fame time, for confirming all the privileges of the no- 

bility: but all the people had ſuch an averſion to the French government, that the By - 

commiſſaries, being den ied entrance at Nantes, and other places, were forced to re- 

tire back into Anjou. This refiſtance naturally drew on a war, in which the king 

of France reſolved to employ the conſtable Du Gue/clin: and the eſtates of Bre- 

/agne, to provide the better for their defence, ſent four deputies to England with an 

invitation in writing,; under the ſeals of the principal lords of the province, preſſing 

the duke not to defer his return, and affuring him, that the greateſt part of the no- 

bility, and the moſt conſiderable towns, would declare for him at his landing. Upon 

Vor. II. | " Oz theſe 


* 
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Ricnany theſe aſſurances, John ſet out for Southampton; and landing, on Augu/t 3 


II. 


duke's army was greatly increaſed. Towns and fortreſſes were every day rovoltin 


A. D. 1380. 


his intereſts; and, having thus diſengaged him from his dependance upon England, 
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at Solider, 
mes, and 


near S. Malo, being eſcorted by Sir Robert Knolles with 100 men of 
200 archers, was received in that, and afterwards in all other places, with wond 
ful acclamations, and all manner of rejoicings. Dinan, Rennes, and kh. 4 
*clired immediately for him; almoſt all the gentry joined him; the Breton in * 
French ſervice quitted it daily in troops: and the king of France ſeeing 8 e 
not to be truſted, diſmiſſed all the reſt of their countrymen; by which mean; " 


to him; nor were either the duke of Bourbon with the few forces he haq left, 
the conſtable Du Gueſclin with all his credit, able to ſtop his progreſs; the Wo 
own relations deſerting him to ſupport the common cauſe of their country. In theſe 
circumſtances, the duke of Anjou, being ſent to the frontiers of Bretagne, tried to 
gain the Bretons by great profeſſions of kindneſs towards them, and by ſetting on 
foot a negotiation for peace, which was carried on for a long time: but France ſtill 
inſiſting on an union of the dutchy to the crown, the conferences on the ſubject pro- 
duced no effect. | 3 5 3 4 

Tuis revolution in Bretagne, and the fruitleſs attempts of the French to recover 
it, afforded the Engliſb an opportunity of taking ſeveral places in Guienne. Ber. 
77050 4% Gust lin was ſent with an army to oppoſe them: but ſitting down before 
Chateauneuf de Rendan in the Gevaudan, underwent ſo many fatigues in the fies 
of the place, which was very bravely defended, that he fell ſick, and died on July 1s, 
A. D. 1380, almoſt at the inſtant of its furrender. . He had a little before his death 
adviſed the king of France to pardon the duke of Bretagne, and gain him over to 


to employ, all his forces to drive the. Engliſh out of Guienne, which would be no 
difficult matter, if the troubles of Bretagne were once pacified, and the nobleſſe of 
that province, fruitful in hardy warriors, re-entered into his ſervice. The king was 
diſpoſed to follow this advice, as Jobn de Montfor was to hearken to an accom- 
modation : but the. death of the former, and the latter's expectation of ſuccours 

romifed him from England, cauſed a delay in the affair. Sir John Arundel: had 
ſt fail from Plymouth in the beginning of December, the laſt year, with a body of 
forces: but none of them arrived in Bretagne; the fleet being diſperſed by a ſtorm; 
ſeveral ſhips wrecked; others droye into Ireland, Wales, and various parts of the 
coaſt of England; Sir fohn himſelf, with above 100 of his men, being drowned. 
This armament. was not made fo early as John de Montfort expected: nor was it 
ſo conſiderable as at firſt propoſed ;. no leſs than 2000 men of armes, with as many 
archers, and other forces proportionable?, being deſigned for the expedition. This 
was ow ing, in ſome meaſure, to the troubles of Flanders; where the great towns were 
at war with one another; and the count oppreſſing his ſubjects with new, illegal, and 
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the number of che deſtined. for Bretagne, ſa as to reduce the expence within the 
ſum of 22,000 l. the 


of Cherbourg, Calais, Picardie, and the marches of Scotland. 7 
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Tur king being thus in debt, no money in the treaſury, and nothing provided R:cnany 


far the next campaign, a parliament was called to meet, on Monday, January 16, at 


Weſtminfter, to conſider of a proper relief. It was opened by a ſpeech from the chan- f. D. 1380. 
cellor, recommending to the commons to ſet forth their grievances; and acquainting Proceedings of 


them, that the king had ordered his great officers, and ſome others of his ſtated 
council, to lay before them an accompt of the money received upon their laſt grants, 
and of the manner in which it had been diſburſed; the treaſurers of war having 


parliament. 


been diſcharged of their * office in the laſt parliament, and the receipt of all money 


left to the ordinary officers of the king's revenue. The commons had found no 
eaſe in their taxes, nor any retrenchment in the public expences, by the erecting of 
extraordinary. offices: and either from this experience, or a diſlike of the proceed- 
ings of the council, they moyed*, that as the king was now near the age, at which 
his grandfather had taken upon him the government, he might be declared major, 
and have no other counſellors, about him, than his grandfather had (viz. the five 
great officers, . the chancellor, treaſurer, privy ſeal, chamberlain, and ſteward of the 
houſhold) and that theſe officers, whoſe names they deſired to know, might not, un- 


less in caſe of death, ſickneſs, or other the, like neceſſary cauſe, be removed before 


the next parliament. It was perhaps for want of being gratified in this point, that 


got a commiſſion renewed, which had, at their requeſt in the laſt ſeſſion, been 


ſpecified in that act to be treaſon, reſeryed. that power to the parliament alone. 
Among other requeſts of the commons, one was for enlarging the power of juſtices 


of the peace, by enabling them to take cogniſance of murders and extortions, for re- 


quiring them to hold four ſeſſions, two or three days each, in a year, for regulating 


the wages of ſuch as were knights, for their attendance there, at four ſhillings a day, 
of eſquires at two ſhillings, and their clerk at twelve-pence, and for having theſe 
juſtices (which were to be eight in each county, two. of them lawyers) choſen by 
the knights of ſhires in the preſent parliament. This produced a ne commiſſion 


for ſuch juſtices, the form whereof, with the oath they were to take, is recited in 
the roll. Another petition againſt the numberleſs gapal proviſions, expectations, and 


reſeryations, 'which had, from the time of Clement V. done infinite miſchief to the 
nation, gave occaſion to a 5 ſtatute, fon preventing the farming of any bene fices 


granted, in that manner, to aliens; and the parliament broke up, after having given 


the king one fifteenth and an half for the; counties, and a 


the burtoughs, and Contintied the ſublidy, on wool for a year longer. 
Tur immediate occaſion of the complaint againſt papal proviſions, was 
enemy to the ctawn of England, to the 
of Derburſt, and a vaſt number of li 
in violation of the comp 
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archdeaconry of, Bath,another to the priory. 
ke proviſions to other benefices for foreigners,” 
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RicnARrD promiſes of the Romans, had quitted Avignon, and fixed his reſidence in their city. 


” ou 
— 


he was received into it with all the magnificence imaginable, but had ſoon 


1 ab 
A. D. 1380. reaſon to repent of the ſtep he had taken. Rome was then, like moſt of t undant 


he. 
cities of Italy, under a kind of republican government; all the power of % 2 


in the hands of a magiſtrate, ſtyled the ſenator, and of the chieftains of * 


' wards or quarters of the city, termed bannerets, on account of the banners carried 


before them in their reſpective diſtricts. Gregory, finding himſelf a mere Cypher i 

the place where he expected to govern, propoſed to return back to Avignon: but hea 
at Rome, on March 27, A. D. 1378, before he could execute that deſign . The 
college of electors conſiſted at that time of twenty-three cardinals, eighteen of which 
were French, four Italians, and one Spaniard. Eleven of the French were about 
Rome, when the'pope died, and conſequently made above two thirds of the votes, 
without reckoning the Spaniſh cardinal, who was more inclined to them, than he 
was to the Italians, whoſe views and reſolution were as much for excluding him 

as the French. Of theſe laſt, before they entered the conclave, there were — 


factions; one of the Li mouſint, which was the more numerous, and reſolved to have 


a pope of their own province; the other of ſuch as would have no Limoufin, and 
hoped to carry their point by treating with the Italians. The ſenator and ban. 
nerets, reſolving to have at any rate an ITralian pope, who would reſide at Rome, de- 
manded an audience of the college of cardinals, before they entered the conclaye: 
and repreſenting in it the many diſorders and civil wars which the popes abſence 
had occaſſoned over Italy, and at Rome in particular, required them peremptorily 
to chuſe a Roman, or at leaſt an Italian, and to declare their reſolution immediately, 
for the ſatisfaction of the people of Rome, who would otherwiſe proceed to the ex- 


tremeſt violences. The anſwer of the cardinals ſeemed reſolute enough; declaring, 


that hen they proceeded ''to an election, they would act accordin g to their con- 
ſcience, do their duty, and chuſe a pope for the general good of Chriſtendom; and 
proteſting beforehand, that the election ſhould be deemed null, if the leaſt violence 
was uſed. 3 Ven VAR ini an cll 2 Un f : 2 5 10 = . py 
Tur : ſenator and banerets did not trouble themſelves with this proteſt: but re- 
ſolving to carry their point by force, ſet guards at all the gates and avenues of Rome, 
to prevent the cardinals from eſcaping to make an election in ſome other place; and 
filled the city with troops, compoſed chiefly of 5andiztr, which they raiſed in the 
neighbourhood. ' In this/fituation, the cardinals entered the conclave; the populace 
crying out om all ſides, that they would have an Tralian pope, and would murder 
them, if they did not chuſe one; and, to put themſelves in a condition of executing 
their threats, filling all the halls and rooms about the cells of the cardinals with 
armed men, ſo that the place of the conclave was etitirely inveſted. The ſenator 
and hannerets, continuing their meaſures, broke into the conclave; repeated their 
menaces; and were anſwered: with the ſame reſolution, The mob then, taking 
the affair in hand, called out to ſet the conclave on fire, and burn all the cardinals: 
and faggots were brought into the rooms under their cells, as if that menace was to 
be executed immediately. The cardinals, in this extremity, promiſed to proceed to 
an election: but ptevious thereto, moſt of them proteſted, ſome even of the 1talians 


agteeing in this ſtep; that what they were going to do, ſhould be looked on as null, 


unleſs confirmed by thern afterwards, when they were at full liberty, The French 


being determined to chuſe none of the Ttalian cardinals, . the choice fell upon 
Bartholomew'Prignano, a Nrapolitan, atchbiſhop of Bari; who aſſumed the name 


of Urban VI, and was enthroned on Eaffer- day with the uſual ceremonies. 


- Taurs pope was of a Riff, ſplenetic, haughty, and imperious temper : but he had 
hitherto confined his rigour and auſterity to himſelf, and affected great moderation, 
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gentleneſs, and humanity towards others, which had made him generally beloved and RI HA AD 
eſteemed. When he was raiſed to the pontifical throne, he gave a looſe to the eve. 
rity of his nature, and kept no meaſures with any body; lahching out in his ſermons, 4. D. 1380. 
and mojo into ſatyrs againſt the biſhops, and bitter invectives againſt the car- 
dna; not ſparing even the characters of the greateſt Chriſtian princes. He had, 
immediately after his election, taken care to notify i it to all the ſovereigns, and prin- 
- prelates of chriſtendom; and had got the cardinals to write ſeparately, and 
a a body, that his election had been canonical: but the French cardinals took care 
to ſend privately advice to the court of France, that no credit ought to be given to 
their letters, ſo long as they were in the power of the pope, and the magiſtrates of 
Rome, becauſe they could not do otherwiſe, without being impriſoned, or put to 
death. Their ready compliances with all his demands got the better of Urban's 
jealouſy : and when, for avoiding the intolerable heats of Rome, they aſked leave to 
aſs the ſummer at Anagni, as they had done the year before, it was granted without 
any diffidence. They came thither on June g: and having engaged in their intereſt 
the governors of the Caſtel S. Angelo, and the Campagna di Roma, and the generals of 
a corps of 10,000 Bretons and Gaſcons (which the late pope had drawn into Tah, in 
order to make war on the Florentins) declared openly againſt Urbar's election, as 
uncanonical. The pope tried to gain them by fair means: and ſent the three Italian 
cardinals (the fourth being dead ſince his coronation) to mediate with them, and 
make up the quarrel, by aſſuring them of a ſincere reconciliation, The negotiation 
did not ſucceed ; the French cardinals reſolved to proceed to a new election: and 
with that view removed to Fondi, in the kingdom of Naples, where they were wel 
aſſured of protection. 
| Jaxx, queen of Naples, had been one of the firſt to acknowledge Urban's au- 
thority: and had ſent him a preſent of 40,000 crowns ; which was of great ſervice 
to him in the preſent exigence, She had a mind to marry the young marqueſs of 
Montferrat (who was a near relation of her huſband Otho de Brunſwick) to Mary, 
daughter of Prederic king of Sicily, and heireſs of that kingdom ; which being a 
fief of the ſee of Rome, it was neceſſary to have the pope's conſent to the marriage. 
Otho went in perſon to Rome for that purpoſe: but Urban, having formed a project 
for marrying his favourite nephew, Francis Prignano, to that heireſs, and to fix his 
own family upon the throne of Sicily, abſolutely refuſed his conſent. This made 
that haughty queen his mortal enemy: and determined her to promote the deſigns 
of the French cardinals with all her power. The nullity of Urbar's election had 
been proved, atteſted, and publiſhed in all the forms: nothing was wanting in order 
to proceed to a new one, or to render this laſt unexceptionable, but to get the three 
Italian cardinals, that remained with the pope, to come tb Fonds, and be preſent i in 
the conclave at the time of the election. Cardinal Spinelli ſuggeſted an artifice 
for this purpoſe, which ſucceeded. They all joined in a letter to each of the three 
cardinals; affuring him to whom each letter was delivered, that they would make 
him pope, if he came to Pond! ; but recommending to him at the ſame time, to 
bring the other two with him, and to keep the ſtricteſt ſecreſy. The three Italians 
all ſwallowed the. bait, and, nothwithſtanding all Urban's endeavours, came to Fondi, 
and ſat with the French cardinals i in the conclave: but were ſtrangely ſurprized to find, 
that in the very firſt ſcrutiny, Robert, cardinal of Geneva, was, on September 21, 
1378, choſen by the other cardinals, who, to ſecure their point, had all united in 
| their votes for his elevation. He was ſon to Ame III, count of Geneva; a man of 
great parts, eloquent, polite, liberal, and allied to moſt of we princes. of Europe: 
and aſſumed the name of Clement VII, ©. _ 
A RIVAL, formidable enough to balance all the advantages which Urban derived 
from his poſſeſſion, ann: _ to . his haughty manner of proceeding, and to 
Vor, IL 7A court 
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RIcHAAD Court the powers of Europe to ſupport his pretenſions. He had obliged the em. 


peror Charles IV, and his.ſon Wenceſlaus king of Bohemia, by conficming the latter's 


A. D. 1380. ſucceſſion to the empire; and found them his faſt friends on this occaſion, T 


| Another ex- 
pedition to 


Bretagne. 


northern crowns adhered to him, after the emperor's example; as England did, out 
of hatred to a French pope; and the king of Hungary, in expectation that he af 
aſſiſt his couſin Charles de Duras in his pretenſions to the crown of Naples: theſe 
princes, with moſt of the Halian ſtates and cities, compoſed his party. Clement 

on the other fide, was ſupported by the crowns of France, Scotland, Caſtille ad 
Arragon, the counts of Savoie and Geneva, Leopold duke of Auſtria, and Gord 
cities of Germany. A war enſuing, the caſtle of S. Angelo was inyeſted by the Ro- 
man: but the army of Bretons and Gaſcons, which had eſpouſed Clement's cauſe, 

advancing, the Romans were routed, and. the ſiege raiſed, The emperor ſending "i 


body of troops to Urbans ſuccour, and this pope's forces being ſtrengthened by an- 


other re-inforcement of 4000 men, the remains of the companies that had paſſed 
into Italy after the treaty of Bretigny, the Bretons were defeated in their turn near 
Marino, The loſs of this battle drew after it that of the caſtle: of S. Angelo: and 
Clement leaving Urban maſter of Rome and Ttaly, fled by ſea to Mar/eille, and fixed 
his ſeat at Avignon. Hence enſued a ſchiſm in the papacy, which laſted forty years; 
theſe popes and their ſucceſſors exerting all their arts and endeavours to keep up their 
parties, and rejecting the way of ending it by a ceſſion, which all Chriſtian churches 
recommended as the moſt adviſable, Urban had from the firſt ſtuck at nothing 
that could give a reputation to his cauſe: and ſeeing himſelf, upon the repair of the 
Italian cardinals to Fondi, juſt before Clement's election, left without a ſingle car. 
dinal to grace his court, he had created twenty-nine in one day, to make at leaſt a 
ſhew, as if he had a majority in the college. When he found himſelf firmly eſta. 
bliſhed at Rome, he exerted all the exorbitant powers, claimed by former popes, in 
the countries of his obedience, eſpecially in England; where he provided, like his 
predeceſſors, an infinite number, of aliens to benefices: but outdid them all in the 
creation of a proviſion of a new in vention, by granting the cardinal of Cifteron 
(with the clauſe anteferri) an expectation of 4000 florens a year, charged on the pro- 
vince of Canterbury, This was a thing unknown, or not ſuffered in any other 
country; and it gave occaſion to the complaint of the parliament, againſt all pro- 
viſions, and to the ſtatute, abovementioned. oo | 

TE ſupplies granted in this parliament, and a tenth given at the ſame time by 
the clergy *, enabled the regency to raiſe a new army for the invaſion of France, and 
the ſuccour of the duke of Bretagne: it conſiſted of 3000. archers, .3000 men of 
armes, and their followers, with a body of infantry, and a vaſt number. of gentle- 
men volunteers. "Thomas of Wodeſtoke, earl of Buckingham, was appointed com- 
mander in chief; having with him the lord Baſſet, Sir Thomas Percy, brother to the 
earl of Northumberland, Sir Hugh Calverley, Sir Robert, Knolles, Sir John Harleſton, 
Sir W. de Windfor, and other excellent officers, ; Charles. V. had made a league with 
Jobn king of 'Caftille, and obtained from him a fleet to intercept the Engliſb in their 
paſſage by ſea, either to Bretagne or Gutenne. The decay of the navy of England had 
been the ſubje& of a complaint the laſt year in parliament ;. nor were there ſhips ſuf- 
ficient to tranſport ſo large a force at once, with the proviſions neceſſary for a voyage. 
In theſe circumſtances, it became neceſſary to waft over the troops, at ſeveral times, by 
the ſafe and ſhort paſſage from Dover and Sandwich to Calais: but either the loſs 
of time by this method, or ſome unaccountable delay in the general or min iſtry, 
detained the ſoldiery ſo long on the coaſt, that abundance of them were forced to 


'. bg 1 = 


pawn their. armes for ſubſiſtence. . Hence aroſe a new. difficulty, Which was at laſt i 


. © 


remoyed by ehe zeal and public ſpirit of ſame, merghants. of Zondaw,"particular'y 
Not. Park 3 R. I. 3. 3. * Walfing. Vita R. II. Froiſſartrt. 
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wiſe the-debts of the ſoldiers, and redeemed their armour, that they might go over in 


a condition fit for ſervice. The earl of Buckingham himſelf, landing, oh Fuly 21, T8. 


at Calais, paſſed ſome days there to refreſh his troops, and prepare for a march 
through Picardie, Champagne, and the heart of France into Bretagne: and then 
ſet out on his expedition, advancing as far as Troyes, without making in his way an 
attempt on any one fortreſs. This was owing partly to the immediate want he 
conceived the duke of Bretagne had of his aſſiſtance, which was too urgent to ad- 
mit of a moment's delay, and partly to the orders given by the king of France, fot 
carrying off all proviſions and forage in the country through which the Engliſh army 
was to pals, for ſecuring all fortified places by ſtrong garriſons; and for avoiding at 
any rate the hazard of a battle. Hence it was, that the earl paſſed unoppoſed: to 
Troyes, where the dukes of Bourgogne and Bourbon were poſted with 3 or 4000 horſe, 
and a large body of foot: and being joined by the lord of Coucy, with the forces un- 
der his command, and conſiderable daughts out of the garriſons of Picardie, made 
up an army near as numerous as the Engliſh, The earl propoſed to attack them in 


the intrenchments, which they had made about the town; and at a ſmall diſtance 


from it: but they choſe rather to quit them, and retire within the walls of the place, 
than wait the iſſue of an attack. There being no likelihood of drawing the enemy 
to a general engagement; the earl marched to Sens, and from thence through the 
Gatinois and Beauce into Le Maine; where he paſſed the Sarte, on September 16, 
the day on which Charles V. king of France died. tet ne 7 FF 
Ta1s prince had a little before ſent agents to the moſt conſiderable towns in 
Bretagne, to revive in the people their old jealouſy of the Engliſp, and alarm them 
with ſuggeſtions of their ill defigns: and had ſucceeded ſo well with the citizens of 


Nantes, that they reſolved not to give them admittance: John de Montfort likewiſe, . 


ſeeing the prejudices and animoſity of his ſubjects againſt his allies, hearing of the 


death of Charles V, whom he confidered as an enemy that ſought his utter ruin, 
and imagining it no difficult matter to make an accommodation with that princess 


ſucceſſor, not yet twelve years old, was at a loſs how to act in that juncture. He 
confidered the coming of the Engliſb as an obſtruction to the treaty he propoſed with 
Frauce; he could not receive them in a cordial. manner, without diſobliging his 
own vaſſals, who hated them: yet it would be diſhonourable not to treat them well 
when they had come at his own invitation; and as he could not yet truſt the Frenc 


it would be very impolitick to give the others any juſt reaſon of offence, ſince he 


could not tell how ſoon he might have occaſion to apply again to them for ſuceour. 


will, and acknowledging the 
rived for his relief. „„ yooe"reoye 6 Mac iqgar: 
ing to Rennes; was allowed to enter the town with 
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bn Philpot, who not only furniſhed a number of tranſport veſſels, but paid like- Ric HAAR 
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excuſed his own conduct, as the effect of an unavoidable neceſſity, not daring to 2 N 
otherwiſe by reaſon of the malevolence. and diſaffection of his people, over whom 
he had no influence, He profeſſed the higheſt ſenſe of his obligations to the court 
of England, and an entire attachment to its intereſts; declaring = by an expreſs aq 
ſigned before a notary, that if he ſhould be ever obliged to treat with France, it 
would be contrary to his inclinations, and forced upon him purely by the fear of 
death, and the loſs. of his dominions. He was at this very time preſſed by all his no. 
bility to make up with France, and fend away the Engliſh: but he was afraid, that 


if they were once returned home, the French would inſiſt on harder conditions, and 


he ſhould be left at their mercy. It was neceſſary to employ the Engli/h during 
their ſtay; and as Nantes had declared openly againſt them, and was a place of the 
greateſt importance in Bretagne, it was propoſed, that they ſhould lay ſiege to it; 
the duke engaging upon. oath, to ſupply them with proviſions, and to join them 
within a fortnight. The place was ſtrong, and furniſhed with a numerous garriſon : 
Buckingham lay before it two months, without being joined by the duke; who did 
all he could to raiſe} troops, but none would repair to his ſtandard, and the Breton 
lords told him plainly, that the Engliſb were come to ruin their country, and if he 
offered to join them, they would all fall upon him; though, if he would make peace 
with France, they would do him all the ſervice in their power. This laſt party he 
was forced to take; and the Engliſb, having no news of him, nor any hopes of te- 
ducing, Nantes, finding it likewiſe difficult to ſubſiſt, whilſt their proviſions were 


| Intercepted, and their foragers continually attacked, by parties of, Bretons, raiſed the 


ſiege in Cbriſimas holidays, and marched to Vannes; where the duke prevailed to 


© have them honourably received, and provided them quarters in the neighbourhood 


A. D. 1381. 


of parliament. 


during the reſt of the winter. The treaty in the mean time went on with France, 
and being concluded on January 15, was ratified in the following month; the duke, 
upon his ſubmiſſion and homage, being to be re · inſtated in his dutchy of Bretagne, 
and his county of Mentfort. It was probably haſtened by a deſign, which the earl 
of Buckingham had formed, of bringing over another army in the ſpring from Ex- 
land: and was concluded without his knowledge. He was highly incenſed at the 
news: and the duke ſupplying him with tranſports for his troops, he ſet fail for Ex- 
eſtates of Bretagne, aſſembled at Guer rande. 
Tux vaſt expence of this expedition, and the long ſtay of the Eng liſb army in 
Bretagne, proved in their conſequences an occaſion of great diſturbances in Eng- 
land. The ſupplies, granted by the parliament which met in April the foregoing 
year, being very unequal to the. ſervice, another had been called to meet on Nov. 5, 
to make good the deficiency, It was held at Northampton*, in order to the quieter 
conviction of Jon Kirkeby, and execution of the ſentence of high treaſon againit 
him, for the murder of the Genoefe envoy; which, by reaſon of the unrulineſs of the 
mob, could not be done in London without the danger of a tumult and bloodſhed. 


The duke of Lancaſſer, with many of the nobility were abſent, on an expedition into 


the north, Where be lay a long time with his forces, to the great oppreſſion of the 


country, and, inſtead of revenging the miſchieſs done by the Scots in their invaſion 
of the Engh/b marches the foregoing ſummer (Which the earl of Northumberland 
had been reſtrained: from doing by an expreſs otdet) made a truce with them for a 
twelvemonth; which was afterwards. renewed. for two years longer. There was 
near half a year's pay due to the earl of Buckingham 's army, more than the king 


had been able to raiſe 3, beſides above four months arrears. to the garriſons of Calais, 


Breſt; and Cherbourg, which, for want of pay, were likely ta deſert, the charges of 


. Daniel, Hiſt 4s Prance ſuns Chaviet V. Watfinghani, © Rymer, vile 2766 312. * F. 
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the Scotch expedition, the defence of the coaſt, and the ſervice in Treſand; all which Ris ns 
could not be defrayed without an aid of 160,000. ſterling, © The commons defired _- I IP 
'he prelates and lords to conſider, whether the eſtimate was hot too great, and in 7D. 7387. 
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Tur heavy taxes during the late reign, for the ſupport of the wat with France, Inſurtection 
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which did not lie ſo much on the nobility and gentry, as on their copyholders and 2 

em repine at ex, &e. a 


« to their lords, had of late withdrawn then), and ſtill continued to do, hy the pro- 


« colour of exemplitications, purchaſed in the king's court out of Dome/day-beo 
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might ſuffer as much from. an inſurrection of cheſs men hore, who. were ready to 
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ples." The gentlemen neglected them at firſt; fitting quiet 


at hoe, in cxpefation that they would diſperſe, when their fright was over, and 
the Karle reports, which had raiſed their fury, appeared to be.groundleſs; but through 
this chmyance, their numbers increaſed, daily :, and a parcel of needy, debauched 
rasche, itumerſed itr debts, and criminals of all kinds, flocking. to. them, were made 
their” chieftains under the names of Thomas Miller, Hub Carter, Fack Straw, Wat 
Hur, ang the tits, With theyalfunied to expreſs thelr baſe original and mean en. 
oyttietits. Than they Began ts pul] down the houſes of the nobility and genuy, 
5 Wi aid pot to death jaftrcet, And aff pradtitioners_in the Jay, to burp all court 
8s ald Evidence, that Cold Se Pf ple to bew the'rights and cuſtoms of manor, 
FF 2bl2/2 of families; and: to-jn by al paſſengers ſwear, they 
Woll be cut de Elgg Kir rd, wobld admit no King named Jobn, and would join 
CCC 745 098 buns hon WH 
WAT tvtrk A the Head ef the infürgents of. Kon and Fack Straw Chieftain of 
thoſe of n ined thelt” forces: and came, on. Wedneſday, June 12, with 
100,000 men, And bänhers Uffplzped, to Black Bearb. The 2 ending thither to 
kn6W HE reaſpn bf their eo tio p, they told the medlengers, that they came to 
ſpeak with him abbüt cettaih rareers, and expected he Thould repair to them to hear 
heir defites. Their fefiph WAR, If rhe king had come, have ſeized his perſon, to 
have led him abou the fealm, and to have made ule of 15 authority Tor perpetrating 
* ' Walſingham, 255 = I 5. 23. Hoi ſart. Ir 1 ht 


incenſing the * they arten out treaſon, — and A e on to the brid, e 
gate, which the London mob had hindered the mayiftrates from ſhutting, ſpr 
themſelves over the city, plundered houſes, and killed ſeveral perſons, chiefly How 
ings. The next day, the mob of the city joining with them, out of hatred to the 
duke of Lancaſter, who ws then but of town; they fell upon bis fine palace, called 
the Savoy, burnt: and levelled it with the round, and deſtroyed infinite e le of 
the richeſt houſhold furniture, plate, and Jewels, but carrying none away, 
ing the laſt-with hammers t5 powder. From thence they went to the 18 
chief ſeminary of the lawyers, which they demoliſfied, burning a all the books, A2 
and records there lodged? and then proceeditig to the priory o F. Jobn i in Cler ken- 
well, treated it in the ſame manner: After this, | dividing: t iemſelyes 1 into. three 
bodies, one went to Heybury, Where they Plundered and Geſtroyed a noble, manor 
houſe belonging to the knights of S. Fob; another, compoſed moſtly of 22 « and 
Hertfordſhire people, 2 7:7: on n MilecentL-yreen, and the : third about 8. Cat berines 
and Totuero bill. 1 105 
ar nant nee J Ang Aa by 1 Wü noblewen "Y 55 
armed, rode to the body poſted at Mile-#id;whohad ſent fot Hit to come 0 them 
immediately, or they would pull down che Tower, and nöt Tet Him live a moment 
longer. He had no other party to take, but that of obeying Ttheit ſurnmoni; tor 
though he had 60D men of armes, and us any archers with Him in the Tower, 
theſe doughty warriors were ſo;horribly frightened that theylooked like dead. men, 
rather than living, and durſt not lift up an hand in his defence. The party. too of 
rebels about the Tower had already behaved "themſelves with" the utmoſt infolence, 
ſeizing the proviſions which were bringing thither for the king's table, and demand- 
ing the heads of the chancellor and treaſurer: and as 'foon as the King was gone aut 
towards Mile-end, they entered the place without oppoſition, beheaded archbiſhop 
Sudbury (who, upon the declaration of their ' rancour againft him the day before, 
had reſigned the ſeals) and Sir Robert Hales, murdered” fifteen others, treated” the 
king's mother with the utmoſt rudeneſs, the vileſt fcoundrels offeting to. Fils | + her, 
and not one the knights upon guard daring to interpoſe and Tave her RR fo horri- 
ble an indignity, » The king in the mean time arriving at Mi end, faluted't che p 
pulace there aſſembled fo the number of bout 60,500, with' an air of affability, 
told them he was:theit:kidg,c.and aſked; what it was they defired.” This che 
him a paper of domanda uery Nejo didit to the crown, tlie church, and the bobilit 
of Englond;' which they infified thould be granted them under ch great fes "ſeal?" and 
declared they would not let Mien go, till he had complied wich their fefires. bel 
were chiefly an exemption of all perſons throughout tile teafin from all botida 
« and ſervitude, ſo that there never ſhould be any bondman for the future ;, a free 1 


« berty of buying and ſelling in eities, durroughs, markets towns, and. alt laces : 


6 whatſoever z the geducing the rent of lands held in villenage to fourpetjce an Acre, 
* and a general: partlon for all their offences:” The king gta Anted their requetts, « 
condition they would return home, and lexve only two of tres of each pa pariſh, « or 
_ town, to receive and bring wich them their charters of frecdom; the letters Rate oh 
Tor which W . and fedled the Hext morhing? an 
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Ix Ll 85 be receipt theraghy the Eſſex' and Herffordſtire peaſants returned to their 
W reſpective countries. GN, | | 
J P. 1381. Tu e diſperſion of ſuch a number of the populace was a great blow to the reſt o 
| tte rebels: but did not abate Wat Tyler's pride, nor divert him from wein x 
bloody meaſures and treaſonable deſigns. He continued the next da 8 his 
| 1. F Y, June Ie, to 
demoliſh houſes in the city, and cut off heads, as he had done the day dei un 
gave inſtructions for the like practices at St. Albans. The king ſent to acquaint the 
Kentiſb men, that their companions at Mile-end-green were gone home upon receiy; 

85 their charters of freedom, and he was ready to grant them the ſame, if they won 
accept them : but Wat their leader, an artful, cunning. fellow, would vouchſafe ng 
other anſwer, than that he would embrace peace, if he liked the conditions. Three 
ſeveral charters were ſent him, but none pleaſed him; his view being to delay mat. 
ters till night, when he propoſed to execute his deſign, of killing the king, with the 

great men that adhered to him, and of plundering and burning the city, thinkin 

- himſelf ſure of all the indigent people. When nothing drawn by others could 88 

tent him, he was invited to come and treat himſelf with the king about the articles 
he would have inſerted in the charter: and when Sir Jahn Newton, the meſſenger, | 
prefitd him to make haſte, he bade him, if he was in haſte, return to the king; he 
would come himſelf when be pleaſed. The king had gone that day, after dinner, o 
Weſtminſter abbey: and in his return through Smithfield, found an innumerable multi. 
tude bf people there, with Tyler attheir head; who carried himſelf with ſuch intolerable 
infotenee, that the king ordered V. Walworth, mayor of London, to take him into 
cuſtody. Malworth immediately ſtruck him ſuch a blow on the head, as almoſt 
felled him from his horſe: and others of the king's followers running him through 
he dtopped down dead at the king's horſe's, feet. This prince, not full ſixteen yok 
old, had ſcarce appeared in any thing before; being under the management of his 
ſelfiſh, baughty, and imperious uncles, Who governed the realm at their pleaſure: 
bur if ane may judge of him by the firſt ſpecimen of his conduct on this occaſion, 
there is room to think, be would not have wanted talents for government, if they 
had given bim a better education. 1 
Tur Kentiſomen, ſeeing their leader fall, cried out, © Our captain is killed; let us 
« revenge his death: and drawing their bows, prepared to let fly their arrows. The 
5 king, with'a wonderful intrepidity, ſetting ſpurs to his horſe, rode up to them, and 
ſaid, “ What is this, my liges? what are you going to do? would you ſhoot your 
ce king? don't be concerned for the death of a traytot and a ſcoundrel. I am your 

« king, I will be your captain, and your leader, follow me into the open fields, and 

yon ſhall have whatever you deſire. He was afraid they ſhould; in their rage at 

Tyler's death, ſet fire to the houſas in Smithfield: and therefore rode before them 

into the fields; they following, as yet undetermined, whether they ſhould diſpatch 

him, or accept his — and return to their abodes. The mayor in the mean 
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time code into the city, and ſummoned the beſt and moſt ſubſtantial citizens to come 
to the king's ſuccour ; Which, they readily did, to the number of 1000 well armed, 
under the, conduct af Sir Robert Kuallia who chanced to come 'thither in that 
inſtant, and drew. them up in good order, When this body came up to join the 
king, the, rebels immediately threw down their armes: and falling on their knees, 
ſued for mercy. Some of the military men weare-for-putticig an hundred, or two, of 
them to the ſword; but as abundance had joined them purely by force, or out of 


114 


fear, the king would not ſuffet it, leſt the innocent ſhould be confounded with the 
guilty. He only cauſcd proclamation to be made in Landon, that none of the citizens 
ſhould bold correſpondence with them, ot admit any of them that night within the 
walls of the city. , This was done by way of precaution againſt the deſign pro- 
Pes doe then exoeuted: and the Kenri/hwen, recrniog the bert day « charter of 
a = * Tufranchiſe- 
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moral. (4  OF2LN GLAND 4 4 386 
cnftanchiſement upon the model of that ne to thoſe of Mer, diſperſed qa re- Re ** * | 
turned to their own habitations. —— 
Tax tenants in villenage of the abbey of 8. Albans, the wong of the aloe, 4. P. 1381. 
and the peaſants of the neighbourhood, had likewiſe riſen in armes: and forced the 
abbot and convent, to grant them letters of manumiſſion, to enlarge the liberties of 
the town, and to deliver up all their charters, and grants of privileges, which they 
burnt in the market place. They had at the ſame time burnt the houſes, deſtroyed 
the goods, and cut off the heads of ſuch as they thought their enemies: and were 
meditating further miſchieſs, when the news of Wat Tyler's death, and the diſ- 
7 of the Kentiſb and Eſſex. men, and a proclamation from the king, ordering 
them, on pain of life and limb, to return, quietly to their own home, reſtrained 
them from committing the exceſſes and cruelties they propoſed. -- They did not 
however immediately diſperſe ;. but continued their uſual violences againſt the monks, 

- lawyers, and gentlemen, that were againſt their proceedings; pretending the king's 
authority for what they did, till a proclamation, on June 17, notifying! the falſhood 
thereof to all the world, ordered every body to oppoſe their outrageous proceedings. 
There were the like commotions in Suffolk, Nor full, the ſhires of Cambridge and 
Hunting don, and the Ie of Ely; the peaſants every where committing the like out- 
rages; and at S. Edmund' Bury, putting the chief juſtice Cavendiſb to death, wich 
the prior and ſome monks of the convent. Theſe were ſuppreſſed by Henry ie 
Spencer, the warlike biſhop of Noruich;: who being at his manor of Burley in 
Rutland ſbi re, when he firſt; received adyice thereof, ſet out immediately with) eight 

lances, and a few. archers that he had about him: and being reinforced in his 
march by ſome gentlemen, attacked the Norfolk rebels, and routed them at Nartb- 
Walſham. Littiftar, their ringleader, who had aſſumeda the title of King of the 
commons, was taken, with many othets: and being put to death for, high tteaſon, the 
country was ſoon. reduced into a peaceable condition. This biſhop's, vigour and 
ſucceſs intimidating the rebels in the a EY Wanne good 
order i In the reſt of his dioceſe. 153 517 5 990109 T 318 1050 27 

Tu great bodies of — ruſticks were now either diſperſed or ſup 
preſſed but ſtill there was danget of the flanie's breaking dut again; the tenants in 
Lincolnſbires, and other parts, where no inſurrection had happened, refuſing to do 
their uſual ſervices to the lords, and pretending to the like exemption, as bad been 
granted to thoſe of Kent and Eger. Theſe laſt too; ſuſpecting the charters lately 
granted them to be defective or invalid, as being extorted by force, began to got 
together in ſeveral places: and thoſe of Eſſex * had the aſſurance to ſend deputies tb | 
the king, to know whether they ſhould) be ſuffered to enjoy their liberties: But the | 
king had noy taken the precautions agaioft a ſurprize, which lus miniſtert Had before 
ſhamefully neglected: and as ſoon. as the rebels: ere retutned home from London, | 
had ſent orders into the country, for his military temante and faithful ſubjects, to re- 

pair to him with their armes; being ſo, readily obeyed that in thtee days time be 
muſtered 40, ooo men on Blast beat, and the number. of his tiomps daily iocreaſed. 

A proclamation; on Tung 30, requiring all tenants todo their accuſtomed: ſefvicey, 
kept matters quiet in, Lincoln/bire, and other parts where: there had been no'comy 

motion: and ſending, troops into Kent, to aſſiſt the gentry in keeping the eountry 
quiet, he marched himſelf into Eſex ; where the rebels being defeated in two en- 
gagements at Billerecay and Sudbury, the rebellion was entitely ſuppreſſed. Wbilſt 
the king was at Cbelmegford upon this expedition: he paſſed, on July a, letters patent, 
revoking the charterz of freedom and privileges, which he bad granted at Lond to 
the ruſticks of Kent and Eſſex, {whoſe breaking out intg new tumults had forfeited 
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their pretenſions to thoſe graces z though he aſſured them at the ſame-time of his 
readineſs to grant them ſuch liberties as were reaſonable; Above 5000 men ar 
reckoned to have been killed in different places during this inſutrection. 
Wit all was quiet, commiſſions were iſſued for trying the principal offender, | 
and tingleaders in this rebellion; who ſuffered the puniſhment they deſerved for 
their cruel actions, and ſilt more cruel deſigns. How execrable theſe were, mi 
be naturally lnferred from the ſermon of Fohn Ball upon Blackheath to the tebel 
exhorting them to be ſtout in aſſerting their liberty, and in ſecuring it, fir, by 
8 killing, all the great men of the kingdom; then the lawyers, juſtices, and jury. 
„ men and laſtly, to deſtroy all ſuch as they khew.would be injurious to them for 
the futute; and then they might acquire peace and ſecurity, when there would be 
t© equal liberty, the ſame nobility, the like dighity, and the like power among all 
« perſons.” It appeared ſtill more fully from the agreeing confeſſions: of this man, 
of Furt Srraw, and the other chiefraind, juſt before their execution; all of them 
dorniug, ** that when they were aſſombled at Black-beath, and ſent for the king to 
* come to them, their deſign was to Have flain all the knights, eſquires, and gentle. 
« meh that attended him, and to have carried the king with them through the 
« ation from place to place, to get all the rabble to join them, when they ſhould 
« fee the king among then, as if he had been the author of theic inſurrection; that 
*« when they ſhould this have got great numbers together in all countries, 
% were then on a Tadded” to have killed all the lords and knights (eſpecially the 
« hoſpitallers) who were capable, either by their advice or force, of giving them 
« any oppoſition; that they ſhoald afterwards have killed the king; with all biſhops, 
menks, canons, «nd rectors of churches that were endowed, and had lands and 


men are 


9 poſſeſſions; ſparing only che mendicant friers, who would be ſufficent-to confek 


and celebrate divine fervice for all the kingdom. When theſe things were done, 
% und none was lteft:eſther greater, more powerful, or more knowing than them- 
e felves, they would have made whar laws they pleaſed, for the government of the 
« people. They propoſed likewiſe to make ſeveral Kings; Nut Tyler in Kent, and 
«« one ih every other oounty; and on the night ſucceeding the day on which he was 
« kilted; they had reſolved, having the inob on their fide, to have burnt the city of 
« Lomuon, and to have divided all the rich goods fannd in it among themſelves,” 
Watworth the mayor, vn Pbilpot, Nitholes Brembre, and Robert Laund aldermen, 
were knighted for- their ſer vice in preventing this lat deſign t and had likewiſe 
grants in land, the fitſt-of 100 J. a year, the others of 40 J. to them and their heirs 
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for . D Damme n 145 d POSI et n 25 1:90 
Tk commdti people were: ſtili: much ont of humour, though che inſurrection 
w quelled: To quietthier minds, it was tought proper 26; call a Parliatnent to meet 
on "\Shprember 161! hut for ſome reaſons it was proroguct to Monday, November 4; 
and by teafon of a quartet betw ven The Nuke of Banur and this cart of Northum- 
Berli (which happened during the | tveaty for chti guing the truce with Scorlund 
tifl-Contlemas, M. Dr Bg, and was en, by thewdoke's private. treaties with 
the Gurt during che late com momo ia c]Enαe whereof the latter had refuſed 
the former admitted into Berwick, uud both came with Heir followers armed to 

one) wis mot opened till tht Barn duy Following; by which day means had 
1 reconcile cher differences. "The king chen act un inting both houſes, 
*c Re he had been obliged,” contrary 40 law, 4uring the infurrection, to grant let- 
e tory of franchiſs and mutermiſſion uber the preat feal to Tenants'in villenage, to 
© ſtop ththr clamour; and provetit greater milchioſs; and that He bad fince, by the 
cc dvite ef his cuil; revolt chem us tetorted by ebmpulfion, againſt reaſon, 
* lay, and juſtice, to the diſheriſon of the prelates and lords of his realm, deſired 
Clauſ. 5 R. II. m. 40. d. * 39- d. Rot. Parl. 5 K. II. u. 1, 2. Walfinghan, . 
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to know their ſentiments on the ſubject; being himſelf indifferent in the paint, Ricwany 
«, whether: the letters patent of manumiſſion ſhould be repealed or confirmed. = E. 
was reſolved by both lords and commons, that thoſe letters and grants * L D. 1388. 
violence, were injurious” to the nobility, and deſtructive to the kingdom; and de. 
claring them null, they were repealed by authority of parliament. The commons, . 
after an enquiry into the cauſes of the late commotion, imputed it chiefly * to the | | 
opprefſions of the country people ariſing from the officers about the king's: perſon, Wl. | 
and in the courts of law, who abuſing their power, promoted and maintained Aa great 84 | 
\ multitude of agents, to encourage ſuits and quarrels in the country; to the manifeſt | 
verſion of law and juſtice; It was à matter which required #edreſs:' and the king, | 
by the advice of the lords and his council; appointed a committee of prelates and | 
lords, to examine into the conduct of thoſe officers; and to confider of proper-reme- 
dies to remove the grievance, | The commons defired to know the method and regu- 
lations which this committee ſhould obſerve and make for the reformation pre- 
poſed, and that ſome judges, barons of the exchequer, and chief clerks in chaneery , | 
might conſult on the ſubject: but nothing” of that kind, feens to have been done OT | 
during this ſeffion. Their requeſt in behalf of all perſohs, whoſe writingsevidenees, ö = 
and muniments, had been burnt or deſttoyed by the rebels ß that chey might eome it 
before the king's council, make proof thereof, and Have xxemplifieatibis gratis, | 
was too reaſonable to be denied: but their refu ſub to gram an aid *towards defray- | | 
ing the great expences the king had been at in ſuppreſſing the late ivſurreRions, and 
was going to be engaged in by the queen's arrival,” marriage, and coronation, had 
like to have cauſed a delay in the grant of the pardons, which feemad: becelſt td 
-quiet che minds of all forts bf people, and prevent them from running into raſh 
3 ee e e $4200131NI%G%8 Vi it 


— „ and others, that, c a Bad usted foie of Gar to 
beBain without due proceſß of Hiw © am 2 third} for l that had beenembarked in the 
rebelkon, except the ton of S. Edmunds Bury, the mut derefb f che lard thanecHor, 
treaſuter, and chief juſtice, the perſbns fia med in a Ua, bout into parliament, of 
the principal beginnets and ringleaders df the rebels in the ſeverul counties, and ſuch as 
bad eſcaped out of priſon, atid not furrendered tet warde. Therd was a Aauſe in | | 
this laſt bill, providing, tha?” ſurh at rrectued: damages dul Toffes by Vheſe-infur- | | 
rechions, Poul" mot” by the pardon be Forethy Nun rechbœ ing Lau mpende by due | 
courſe of lau Some other towns were at | excepted; particularly \Cambridges, 
where Bennet college Had been plundered," its darterb 'and2tobords: darfied away, 
choſe of the univerſity burnt, bonds fer varge fois of mond ehe from the 
-maſters and Nholäard, and otter end Eities ir tted by the. enen, ih the 
conſent of their magiſtrates,” Theit franchiſes were on this seca adjudged tobe 
forfeited : bat on their ſubmiſſton totheking's mercy, ſome df their privileges were, 
by the adviee and aſſent of the prelates and Jord, given td che dhe ft, and ub 
reſt tegranted to the town!” TME emu Were eager for hauing thefe- pardons 
paſſed, and for being adhoutnetl vill after'Chryfmasi: but having deulsred, what, din 
fidering the ill humour of the people, they neither durſt hot would grant;anyimanner 
of tall iage, the King put them in mind, that it was nt dhe cuſtom of partiament 
to have 1 general Pardon, without ſome previeus grant on c heir nie be 
Would adviſe· of it, till they od do what was iheembent ußen thenrr 
4 dons were not ufually granted, ll the 1aft day of the paliament: when: he an- | 
« ſwered their Petitions in OS. It was hereupon tought ff fit to grant a ſub- . 
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Ricmarp fidy of wool and leather till the next Candlemas: and then the pardons paſſi 
| — the great joy and ſatisfaction of the commons, the king, on December 13, — 
1 D. 1381. the parliament to January 24, next following 
The king's - Tur king was now in the ſixteenth year of his age: and aſter the treaties for 
marriage. his marriage with Katherine daughter of Barnaby #1/conti lord of Milan, and ws; 
Katherine daughter of the Jate emperor Lovis, had proved fruitleſs, a. match wa 2 
laſt concluded between him and Anne daughter of the late emperor Charles IV. * 
ſiſter to the emperor Wenceſſaus, king of Bobemia. The king's council "Is, in 
| this treaty to have had more regard to the merit of this princeſs, than to het fortune 
| inſtead of which laſt, a loan was made to Wenceflaus of 18,000 marks, a, moiety 
whereof was to be remitted upon the delivery of his ſiſter at Calazs, according to 
the conventions. She came over a few days before Chriſtmas 3, but her marriage was 
not ſolemnized till after the holidays were over; when ſhe. was likewiſe crowued 
with great pomp in We/tminſter. Abbey, and turnaments were held for ſeveral days 
4. D. 1382. tegethet on the occaſion. As ſoon, as the rejoicings were over, a convocation was 
I called, for the gran#of-a ſubſidy: and the parliament being reſumed, continued that 
— upon wool and leather till the Midſummer following, and for the four years next 
enſuing. + It was at this ſecond, meeting of the parliament, that Jobn duke of Lan- 
bo, doo l. for the pay of 2000 men of armes, and as many archers for ſix months; 
offering to repay. it within three years, either in money, or by ſome acceptable ſervice. 
His view. was not ſo much to aſſiſt the king of Portugal, as to make good his own 
claim to the crown of Caſtille: hut the propoſal was diſputed in the houſe of lords; 
and the commons were ſo far fram agreeing to it, that when they granted the ſub- 
ſidy abovementioned, for the defence of the realm, and the reſiſtance of its enemies, 
they declar ed expreſiy. that it was not their intention to involve ;themſelves in any 
quarrel or war with Spain, in any manner whatever, but only for defence of the 
kingdom, by the advice of the lords, as they ſhould think fit to ordainn. 


1 


_ * ASOTHER; parliament was called ſoon; after, to meet, on Mednęſday, May 7, upon 
. . the following occaſion. Fr ance ſuffeted at this time all the inconveniences of a 
minority j: Charles VI. being too young ta govern, of; himſelf, Louis duke of An- 
jou, his eldeſt uncle, was at the head of the regency, and loaded. the people with ſuch 
heavy impoſts, that there were frequent inſurrections in Paris, Rowen, and other po- 
pulous cities. The dukes of Bern and Bourgogne, brothers to Louis, who were ſo 


far aſſociated with him in the govergment, that he was not to act without their ad- 


vice, did not agres with him in bis meaſures : and great diſorders happened through 
their miſunderſtanding : Theſe circumſtances ſeemed favoutable for an invaſion of 
France with ſuch a ſorce as might tecrify the French into a peace, and put an end to 
a war, of which the Engli/þ were heartily weary ; it heing carried on only in a pira- 
tical manner, by depredations at ſea, in which they were the greateſt loſers, A great 
council had been held at V ingſor s and the lords being of opinion, that the King 
ſhould. go in perſon with ia royal army into France, offered all to ſerve under him 
with a certain number of men of armes and archery for ſingle wages. There was 
ſtill money wanting for the; ſervicę: and the merchantsof London, and other trading 
towns; being ſent for, were preſſad : to advance it; hut made a difficulty of doing ſo, 
becauſe they could have no proper ſecurity for the repayment. without a parliament. 
It was for this reaſon, and to make a proviſion for the government of the realm 
during the king's abſence, that the parliament was called. As it was the king's firk 
expedition; in which. his honour, lay moſt at ſtake, he could. not well make it win 
e Pork s K. fl. „ 6% ee, vi 213. 257. 280. 282. 290. & ſeq. 297. 301, 303: 
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Jeſs than 3000. men of arms, and 3000 archers, the pay whereof for half a year Ric ** 


would amount to 60, 000 l. ſterling. A committee of merchants was appointed to 
conſider of advancing the money: but others having been formerly ruined by ſuch 
advances not being duly repaid, they inſiſted the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
knights of ſhires, ſhould freely lend the king a confiderable ſum without intereſt; 


and then they would do the like on their part, upon ſufficient ſecurity, but otherwiſe 


would lend nothing. Upon this refuſal, there appeared no way of raifing money, 
but by allowing all foreigners to buy and ſell their merchandize all over England, as 
well within franchiſes, as without, under the king's licence; by giving liberty to 
aliens, as well as natives, to export wool abroad till Michaelmas come twelvemonth, 
paying the duties at Calais; and by remitting half a mark of the ſubſidy on wool 
and leather, to ſuch as made prompt payment within a time limited. Theſe or- 
dinances not anſwering. the purpoſe, the king s expedition was laid aſide: but the 
merchants of the weſt offering to maintain a fleet till Micbaelmas, A. D. 1384, for 
the ſafeguard of the ſea, their proffer was accepted; and a grant of two ſhillings a tun 
on wine, and ſix- 9 in the pound upon all * Was made for that term 
d ſervice, 
"oa was about this time, that ſeveral doctrines, aſcribed to Jobe Wicli Fe, or taught 
in his and Nicholas Repyngdon' s books, underwent a ſynodical cenfure; They were 
both profeſſors, of divinity in the univerſity of Oæfbrd, and their followers, among 
which Philip Repyngdon, D. D. and Jobn Aſhton, were the moſt conſiderable, began 
now to be diſtinguiſhed by the names of Wicli it and Lollards ; though theſe were 
likewiſe given to the proſelytes of M. Smith, a mechanic*, and W. de Swindurby, a 
prieſt, who venting their own-notions, do not appear to bave had any correſpondence 
with Wicliſfe. Several doctrines of this laſt had been, in the foregoing year, cen- 
fared * by W. de Berton chancellor of that uniderſity, in a convocation of doctors of 
divinity and canon law, as erroneous, repugnant to the determinations of the church, 
and contrary to the catholic verity. W. Courtney archbiſhbp of Canterbury thought 
ft (in an aſſembly of ſeven of his ſuffragan biſhops, fourteen doctors of canon and 
civil law, ſeventeen doctors and fix bachelors of divinity, held, on May r7, this year, 
at the Dominican convent in London) to condemn them more particularly, and to 


pronounce ſome of them to be heretical. Theſe were, I. That the ſubſtance 


« of the material bread and wine remains in the ſacrament" of the altar after conſe- 


« cration. 2. That the accidents do not remain without their ſubject after conſe- 
<« cration in the ſame ſacrament. 


| « and corporeally preſent in the ſacrament of the altar. 4. That a biſhop or prieſt, 


« in mortal fin, cannot ordain; conſecrate; or baptize; all their aQs being nullities 
© under ſuch 4 moral indiſpoſition. 5. That there is no foundation in the goſpel 


6. That Go p ought to obey the 


© to believe that our Saviour inſtituted the maſs. 
« devil; 7. That if the pope be under a decree of reprobation, an ill man, and 
conſequently à member of the devil, he hath no authority over the faithful, nor 
can pretend to any commiſſion, unlefs it be from the emperor. 8. That after the 


death of Urban VI, no perſon ought to be received as pope, but all Chriſtians 
„ ought to live independently, like the Greek church. 


man be duly contrite, all oonfeſſion to à prieſt is ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. 
propoſitions were condemned only as erroheous and dangerous. 


Ir doth not appear, that Wicliſſe was convened before the archbiſhop : bat, 40 
June 20, Hereford, Repyngdon, and Aſbton, were interrogated by him about thoſe 
propoſitions; and not coming off by the evaſive anſwers, which they made at firſt, 
The archbiſhop ſent a mandate: to all his ſuffra- | 
% I'M 636. 

gans, 


were forced at laſt to recant. 


, Knighton, 2660, I. 


"28, im, Concil i. 267, 62 6 Ke. 
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9. That it is contrary to 
0 Scripture; for eecleſiaſticks to have any temporal poſſeſſions: and 10. That a 


Other | 


. 
A. D. 1382. | 


3. That Chrift is not identically, truly, really, 


— 


Tubs Vi- 
cliffe's do- 
ctrines cen- 
ſured. 
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Ricu4nd gans, requiring them in their , ſeveral dioceſes, not to ſuffer any body to t 
If, Wiclife's doctt ines; and the king, on Zuly 13, by a writ directed to the an. 
 D. 1382, and proctors of the univerſity of Oxforg, ordered to ſearch for all graduates FE 
of fayouring thoſe condemned doctrines, or holding correſpondence with the 
ſons aboyementioned; to expel them within a week, and not re- admit them, till o ; 
had purged themſelves before the archbiſhop of Canterbury, The like Karel 0 
to be made in the colleges and halls, for books written by Wicliſfe or Her Gerd: and 
when found, they were to be tranſmitted to the archbiſhop without any alteration 
Dr. Rigge was now chancellor, and ſuppoſed to favour Wiclfe's doctrines: but 14 
obliged to publiſh tbe. cenſure paſſed upon them, as all graduates were for the future 
to ſwear a renunciatian thereof. As to. Wicl:fe's: perſon, he ſeems to haye val 
never cenſured or ſuſpended, fines he was ſeized with the pally, of which he ded 
about three days after, as he was ſaying maſs in his church of Lutterworth in Lei. 
eeflerſhire : nor are the Lollards taken notice of afterwards, in this reign, except in 
ſome writs *, for ſeizing their books, and impriſoning their tcachers, with ſuch as 
reſorted to their conventicles, | R . 


Croiſade of Tur king of Cafiille ſupporting the party of the anti-pope Clement, Urban VI 

me bituop of granted to Jahn duke of Lancaſter, who laid elaim to that crown, the benefit of a 

ee, eraiſade, in order to dethrone his rival, and get poſſeſſion of that kingdom. He 

bad granted likewiſe. another to Henry Spencer biſhap of Norwich, againſt all that 

favoured and abetted Clement in France and Flanders: and to this laſt, an infinite 

number of perſons had contributed largely. Theſe were belps towards any attempt 

that might be made againſt the enemies of the nation: and a parliament was called 

to meet on Monday; Gcleber 6, in hopes of obtaining a conſiderable ſupply, The 

biſhop of Hereford, who was appointed to declare the cauſe of its ſummons, pro- 

poſed two ways of attacking the enemy; either by making uſe of the Flemings, who 

rendered their ſervice, ar by accepting the duke of Lancaſter s propoſal; who offered 

to go into Spain for half a, year, with 2000 men af armes, and. as many archers, if 

he might be ſupplied with 43,0004 (which he promiſed to refund in money or 

ſervice) towards the charges of his expedition. Both houſes agreed in granting the 

king a fifteenth (as the clergy did a tenth) to ſecure the realm againſt any. invaſion 

or deſigus of the French; who bad raiſed a great army, and were ready to enter 

Flanders, in order to relieve Oudenar de, and reſtore, count Lauis to his loſt domi- 

nions But with regard to the duke's. offer, when it came to be debated in the houſe 

of lords, and each member in particular: was aſked his opinion, Whether the expe- 

dition into Spain, with the number of troops propoſed, would be of ſervice to the 

king, and advantegeous to the realm, the general ſentiment was, that it might be ſo, 

| | if the force were greater, but they judged it too ſmall for a war with a potent ſo king- 

dom. Fbe commons, who always. hated the duke for his vices, and ſuſpected him 
of ill designs, were fill more averſe to his propoſala and choſe; rather to make uſe 

of the bhiſhop of Narwrrh's craiſade $, which they thought might ſaye great expences 

to the natioh, and. contribute more to diſtreſs its ent mies. The paſſage to Calais 

was very ſhort, and conſequentiy mote eaſy and leſa chargeable to ſuch Engl iſb volun- 
teers as would go dver at their own expenct: nor was there any danger of the ſea, 

or of ehemies, to hinder ſuch foreigners, as, living in countries obedient to pope 

Uyban, particularly Germany, were; out of zeal for the cruiſade, deſirous to engage in 

the expedition, from reforting thither. It was much for the intereſt of England, 10 

keep up: the old alliance with the rich towns-of, Flanders, ' whole wants were preſ- 

 Grg 5 nor was any time to be loſt in ſending them the ſucegurs, for which they ſol- 

lioitod. France, which the king claimed as his inheritance, would be attacked with 

7 e 6, lg E. H. m. 12. and 11 K. II. 5. 20. Chf 15 K H. . 18.4% K. 
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eater advantage on that fide, than on any other; the aimy, prepared for invading Rrewk ns 
Cuieme, would be recalled from that enterfrize; and drawn down to defend the __1-_., 
frontiers of Picardie, and oppoſe the biſliog;/* Theſe were! ſome of the reaſons, 4. P. 138% 


which engaged the commons to recommend to the throne, the granting of the 
marches of Calais for a time to that prelate, with a convenient ſum of money, to 


enable him to beg in his voyage, and aſſemble his troops, for the ſecurity of the Hug. 


liſh; frontiers on that ſide, and for the relief of Flanders. It was for the quiet of 


the nation, that patdons were granted to the corporations and inhabitants of rt, 
motions, on the payment of certain fines proportioned rather to the meaſure of their 
puilt, than the opulency of thoſe places: and the commons petitioned®* for com- 
miſſions of ayer and terminer being granted to the moſt eon ſiderable perſons in fone 
counties to he named by their knights and burgeſſes in parliament, for enamining, 
teſuming, and annulling bonds and ſums of money extorted by officers and others 
in power from a multitude of perſons, by threatening them with proſecutions on 
account of the faid- commotions. The king did not think fit to grant this requeſt 
immediately: but iſſued a general pardon for all-tranſgreffiong, -except what related 
to lands and tenements, and the miſdemeanors of his own-officers, and maintainers - 
Gnarls. g 15} 26 S- l 203 No 202 993 115 n (v4 1 Wies arne 
be 37 patliament had nat been long riſen, when advice came that the Frehch had 
routed the Flemings at the bridge of Cami nes, and in the battle of Roſebeeque, with 
reat ſlaughter; and purſuing tacir- victories, had taken pres, Dunkerqus, Grave-' 
lines, Caſſel; Rourbourg; Bruges; and Courtray 4 all Flanders being in a manner 
reduced, except Gand, which- was actually beſeged. This'oetafioned à great couticil 


to be held, in the beginning of Taauaryn at Weſtminſter, u Which it Was thought 4. D. 1383. 
neceſſary for the Ring to go beyond ſta in perſon, for the relief of Gand und a YI 


parliament was Called to moet on Monday, February 23, fo confider of tlils advice. 
The Scots were at thũs time' in mution upon the frontiers, threatening an Irraption” 
into England, notwithſtanding the truce ſtill ſubſiſting: this was the reaſon aſſigned 


by the commons for their requeſt; that neither the king, not wy of his uncles, 


would go abroads till matters were aocomimadated with Scotland. They were rathet 
ol opinion, for agreeing with the biſhop! of Norwich, Who unideftook to raiſe 3000 


men of armes, and 300 archers, to relieve Gand, recover Flanders, and invade - 


France, if he might haye the fifteenth of the laity, and tenth of the clergy, granted 
during the lift: ſeſſion, with the tw'o ſhiflings a tun on wine, and the fixz:pence 4 
pound on merchandize. But theſe laſt duties having been appropt lated to the guard 
of the ſea, and great ſums af inogey, jewels; and plate; having Beem contributed to- 


wards the croi ſade, by perions of quality and others, in hopes? of the abſblutio rn 10 


promiſed ſueh as:ſhoutd give according to their ability] the Biſhop theupht ft to 
amend his propoſal. He offered; in conſideration of ther He fifteenth of the 

laity, to ſerve tha king one year with 2500 mencof armes; and a any arches, well 
arrayed and mounted; 2000 df rach to be as good as any in the realm; all td be 


ready to paſt; the ſea for the telief of Flanders, within twenty days after the felt” 


payment. He undertook to haue us good commanders as the fund afforded; thbugh 
he did not. care to tell their names till he was ſute of the voytupet-and fumed ſeveral 
perſonz, of which tlie king was to chuſe ane io be Biz Neutenadlt; - with anthority to 
putiiſh offences the biſhop being to ſubeit to him in hat related to that office, 
as he was to ohe the biſiop in wt concerned dhe erdi fade The biſhiop alſo en- 


gaging to defray the tranſport of the forces, and other charges; his offer was accepted 


by the king and-conncil; and much approved by the conions ?! 
er Pan & R. H. . 18, 19. 1 „ v7, 46. 57. Parl. b R.. þ.2. . 2 1, % 
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Scarborough, and Beverley, for ſome riotous proceedings during the late com- 
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Tux biſhop of Norwich, arriving in May with part of his t oops at Cale; 
ſtaid there ſome time, in expectation of being joined by the reſt, as well as by _, 
3- Beauchamp, whom the king had appointed his lieutenant, or (as Froiſart de 
him) mareſchal of the army. The biſhop's: croifade had interfered with * les 
of Lancafter's, and hindered people from contributing to it: his Offer too bad f 
preferred in parliament, and the duke imagined. it to be the reiſon, why his been | 
was not accepted. Theſe things raiſed his reſentment: and it is not — 
to think, that, wiſhing (as Froiſſart ſays) to ſee the biſhop baffled in his enter g e 
he put a ſtop to Beauchamp s going over. The biſhop, impatient of - del; * 
ſeeing the king's uncles neglected him, held a council of war, in the abſence. pl. 
Hugh Catverley, and reſolyed to march to Gravelines.” The place was ill fortigeg. 
and the tide being out, it was taken at the firſt aſſault. The army marching then : 
towards Dunkergque, found in their Way a body of 12, ooo Flemings, raiſed out af rg 
_ neighbourhood, and ready for an engagement; which they drew upon themſelyes 
by killing an Engliſb herald, ſent to learn their deſigns, and whether they acknow. 
ledged pope Urban. The greateſt part of the Flemings were killed in the field of 
battle: and the Engl; purſuing the runaways very cloſe, entered the gates with them. 
and made themſelves maſters of the place, Bourbourg, Caſſel, Berg, Purnes, Njeu.. 
port, Oftende, Blankenberg, with all the towns on the ſea-coaſt as far as Sluys, fol- 
lowed the fate of Dunkergue : and the Engliſh, having ſecured all behind them; fit 
down before pres. This place was ſtrongly fortified, and well defended; for above 
nine weeks; the Englih aſſaulted it often, but were always repulſed: and at laſt, 
upon advice of the king France's advancing! with a numerous army, in which were 
16, oo men of armes, to its relief, they raiſed the ſiege, contrary to orders, and re- 
tired to different places; a great part of them to Calais and Englant;'the biſhop 
to Gravelines with another party; Sir Hugh Caluerley and Sir Thomas Trivet wich 
a corps of 4000 men to Berg and Bourbourg, | The former of theſe two laſt places 
was quitted on the king of France's approach: but the latter ſtood: ſeveral aſſaults; 
though it was at laſt.ſarrendered, upon condition of marching out with their horſes, 
armes, and goods to Calais. The French army, then coming before Gravelines, 
ſummoned the biſhop to ſurrender the town; offering him 1 5,000 marks for the 
victuals in the place, with liberty to demoliſh it, to go with his troops wherever he 
would, and to carry with them all their effects. The biſhop, deſiring time to con- 
ſider of the terms, and fixing a day for his anſwer, ſent to England for ſuccour: but 
none coming by time appointed, he agreed to the conditions, diſmantled the place, 
and came for England a little after Michaelmaa‚. 


00K XI. 


Bron his return, writs bad been iſſued? for a parliament to meet, on O20. 26, 
at W' eflminſter x to. conſult about a treaty of peace between England and Scotland 3 
which was: proper to be ſettled out of hand, becauſe the truce was to end at the 
Candlemas following; and there was reaſon to apprehend a war, fince Clement, the 
pope reſiding at Avignon, had empowered Robert king of Scotland to execute a 
croiſade he had publiſhed againſt the Engliſb, for taking part with Urban. The 
duke of Lancaſter had been ſent to renew the truce: but received no other anſwer?, 
than that the Scots would ſend commiſſioners to treat about it at Lobdon. Thbeſe 
commiſſioners nevef came: and the Scots in the mean time, receiving a force from 
France, burnt the caſtle of Mart, and did great miſchief on the borders. There 
wete three other potent enemies, France, Spain, and Flanders; to be provided 
againſt: and the chancellor recommended it to both houſes, as much more ad van- 
 tageous and honourable to make an offenſive war againſt them, than to ſtand only 

on the defenſive, Neither party could be taken without a great expence: the mat- 


Heiſſart. Rymer, vi. 394, $. . 3 Clauſ. 3 R. II. m. 37. d. banks © Vita R. II. p. 43 Kot. 
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ter was important, and delays dangerous. The lords and commons, conſidering the 
neceſſities of the ſtate, and the king's-inability to ſupport the burden of a war; with 


Renkny 


ſo many different enemies, granted two half Rtoonths; v—_ condition the u, A. D. * 


would make à grant in their uſual proportion, 

M1sFORTUNES generally expoſe men to cehſure, and afford 4 an handle for tbeit 
enemies to proſecute them: the biſhop of Norwich found this to be his fate ; and 
had reaſon to expect it from the enmity of the duke of Lancaſter, who after having 
gone all he could to traverſe his meaſures, and prevent his ſacceſs, took care to have 
him, and * ſome of his officers, called to accompt for their conduct, iti this parlia- 
ment. W. de Beauchamp and W. de Windſor had lain (as“ Froiſſart obſerves) a long 
time, with a body of experienced foros, on the coaſt ye England, without offering 

to paſs over to Flanders, though they were appointed mareſchals fot the command 
_ good diſcipline of the army. Inftead of theſe forces; which, being ex perienced 
ſoldiers, would have been of great ſervice, a vaſt number of the London 25 appren- 
tices, idle, and diflolute fellows, and peaſants, moſt of them unarmed, tempted by 
the hopes of the like plunder as the biſhop's' men had found in Cr av0lpes and 
Dunkerque, repaired (as MWalſing ham relates) to the ſea fide, Where Sir John Phil- 
pot, out of a miſtaken zeal for The ſervice, | fupplied' them with” tranſports till the 
biſhop deſired him to ſend no more over. Theſe uſeleſs men came to the army at 
the ſiege of Tpres, which the biſhop (who, having raiſed the fiege of Gand, pro- 
poſed to make an irruption into Picardie) had undertaken againſt his will, at the 
inſtances of the Gantois, ſupported by the remonſtrances,” or rather the obſtinate 
reſolution, of his officers, who refuſed to follow him, if he left that town behind: 
They increaſed the number of the biſhop's forces to 60,065 men: but added little 
to their ſtrength ; ſerving only to conſume the victuals provided for the reſt; and to 
communicate a ſpirit of diſorder, mutiny, and deſertion among them, to the de- 
ſtruction of the difcipline, which had been before obſerved,” but was at laſt fo en- 
tirely deſtroyed, that the troops quitted the ſiege, ure ſeparated; 8 ors the * = 

nner nm ͤ 1X. AIOEINE 

Tux firſt article of the charge againſt this Fleet wit his receipt of 18, o 
francs of gold from the enemy, without the king's knowledge and aſſent: but from. 
this he was fully vindicated, The others were, that “he had not performed his 
« undertaking, in getting the beſt officers that were to be had, and a King's lieutenant 
d to keep the troops in order, for want whereof the affair had miſcarried;' that he 
« had not ferved above half the time for which he engaged, nor thiuſtered: his forces 
« at Calais, as he was obliged.” The biſhop owned, that * he hid not made a 
« muſter at Calais, but it was out of eagerneſs to execute the king's inſtrüctions 
« for the ſaving: of Cand: but he had muſtered them afterwards, when he came 
e before res, and he had then his full complement i in every degree; that the ſiege 
« of Ypres had been undertaken upon the repreſentation of the Gantois (that it was 
„ ill ſupplied' with men and victuals, and if once taken, all the reſt of Flanders 
« would follow its fate) and the advice of his officers, and it was raiſed by the diſ- 
« obedience and defection of the troops; that he might have Had better officers, par- 
« ticularly lord Neva, who offered in the king's preſence to go, but was denied 
« leave; that he left it to the king and couhell to name 4 lieutenänt, but none was 
« appointed; that when his officers had refuſed to fight the ' French; 24 he propoſed, 8 
te he returned to Gravelines, and held it, till Ne captains had ſurrendered their 
« forts, and he was informed that 6 or 7000 Engliſh, Who Had been there garri- 
e ſoned, were Tying on the ſands near Calais, not being admltted into the town, in a 
10 miſerable way, having nothing'to' Tubfift on, and as his'tracE with the French was ; 
© to expire in two or three days, likely to be'then-deſtroyed>by! the enemy; that 
Vor, II. FI "OT IP 1 | « the 
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Ric = arp © the ſaving of theſe men, and the want of victuals, had forced him to capitul l. 
1 Gravelines, which was his own conqueſt, and (not being relieved in 05 ate fot 
A. D. 1383. render it, upon the condition of its being demoliſhed.” Michael de 1; 9 wa 

chancellor, who maintained the charge againſt the biſhop, pretended, that t s e, the 
would have ſent him victuals, and-had ordered his uncle of Spain to ; king 
relief; and had agreed with the earl of Arundel to be his lieutenant, —* on 
over with a number of men of armes and archers to the biſhop's ſuccour: 4. 80 
caring to do it without the biſhop's conſent, and this not being given, the earl . 
not proceed to Flanders. But theſe objections ſeem to have been of little — 1 
at a time when the truth of the caſe was rightly underſtood : and with r —— 
the firſt, Valſingbam obſerves, that the king was at Daventry, when he — bo 
the biſhop's capitulation for Gravelines, and riding all night to London, 2 — 
immediately the duke of Loncaſer for bis relief; but the duke loitering on the fe 
coaſt, the biſhop, ſeeing there was no truſting to ſuccours from England, yielded o 
the place at the time appointed by the capitulation. The biſhop, however, owning, 
that ſome of his retinue had not furniſhed the ſervice, and that he had not * 
the king for a whole year according to his contract, but had returned in half a year 
with his army ruined, he was adjudged upon theſe atticles, to make fine and ranſome 
at the king's pleaſure, and the temporalties of his biſhoprick to be ſeized for that 
purpoſe, Sir Thomas Trivet, Sir V. Elmbam, Sir Henry de Ferrers, Sir V. Faren. 
don, and Robert Fitz Ralph, confeſſing they had received to the value of 20,000 
francs of gold for victuals, at the delivery of ſeveral fortreſſes, ſubmitted by the 
king's mercy (without whoſe authority they could not ſell or alienate any thing to an 
enemy for money) and were adjudged to pay all the ſums ſo received to the king, to 
be impriſoned, and to pay fines at his majeſty's pleaſure, — 
Truce with THIS expedition of the biſhop of Neruich, however unfortunate to himſelf, was 
France. . . 3 : 
yet of ſome ſervice to the kingdom, as giving occaſion to the duke of Bretagne's 
mediation for a peace between France and England, which was very convenient to 
both nations, in their preſent circumſtances. He ſent two of his knights to London 
to propoſe. it: and the duke of Lancaſter went over to Calais to treat on the ſub⸗ 
ject. The dukes of Berry and Bourgogne, uncles to the king of France, going to 
Boulogne with the ſame view, the treaty was held at Lenlingen, in the mid way be- 
tween thoſe two places: but the French inſiſting on the giving up of Calais, Cher- 
. | bourg, and Breft; and the Engliſh abſolutely refuſing that condition, a peace was 
I A. D. 1384. found impracticable. They concluded however a truce on Fanuary 26, till the 
| SYS Michaelmas ſollowing; the Gantois being included in it *, notwithſtanding the op- 
poſition of the count of Flanders; who dying a few days after at S. Omer, the duke 
of Bourgogne, wha had married Margaret, his onely legitimate child, : ſucceeded to 
his dominions. It was provided, that Robert king, of Scotland ſhould be compre- 
hended in this truce, if he pleaſed : but the Scots were as yet too intent upon depre- 
dations, to conſent to ĩt immediately. The duke of Lancaſter went, in Lent 3, with | 
his brother the carl of Buckingham, at the head of a very numerous army, towards 
Scotland: but ſaid ſo long in Northumberland, that he eat up the country, and did 
the inhabitants mare damage, than they would have ſuffered from-a Scotch invaſion, 
The Scots too had time by this delay to remove their goods and proviſions to places 
of ſafety: ſo that when; be entered their country about Eaſter, his troops found no 
ſubſiſtence: and after loſing abundance of men and horſes by cold and famine, he 
Vas forced to return home inglorious. After his departure, the Scots made incurſions 
into England, burnt; towns, and plundered the country; the Engliſb doing the like in 
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Scotland, till the former thought fit to accept of the truce on the 7* of Fu. 
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Tux duke of Lancaſter returned from Scotland, before the ſeſſion of the parlia- Ric 


ment, which met at Saliſbury on Friday, April 29, was ended. The chancellor 


171 


HARD 


had been unjuſtly accuſed in it of corruptign, by John Cavendiſh, a fiſhmonger, and A. D 1384. 


honourably acquitted: but a charge of a worſe nature was at the ſame time brought 
againſt the duke, before the king's council, which, though defective in point of 
proof, bad a darker iſſue. An Triſh Carmelite friar, B. D.“ accuſed him of very 
evil deſigns, particularly of murdering the king. and uſurping the crown: and drew 
up in writing an account of the time, place, and circumſtances of the affair. The 
duke being made acquainted with it, proteſted that he was innocent, and deſired, 
that the friar might be impriſoned, and kept in the cuſtody of Sir Fobn Holand, till 
he made good the accuſation, © The night before this was to be done, Sir Jobn, with 
one Sir Henry: Grene, killed the Carmelite, in a barbarous manner; the man, not- 
withſtanding the torments he ſuffered, perſiſting to the laſt gaſp in maintaining the 
truth of his information. The lord Zouch of Haringworth, who had been men- 
tioned as knowing the whole of the defign, did indeed deny it; and the earl of 
Buckingham, breaking furiouſly into the king's chamber, ſwore in a ſhocking man- 
ner, that he would fight or kill any body, not excepting the king himſelf, that ſhould 
offer to charge his brother with being a traitor. A behaviour ſo full of inſolence 
and diſloyalty, which deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment, was a very ill mark of the 
duke's innocency: it threw the king into confuſion, and made every body afraid of 
opening their lips on the ſubject. The frlar's corpſe was drawn on an hurdle 
through the ſtreets of London, as if he had been guilty of treaſon, by the knights, 
who had aſſiſted in his murder and torture: but none of any rank, not even the 


loweſt of the mob nor ſo much as a boy, countenanced the action by the leaſt Ggn 
of theic approbation. i $5907 DET, - 1K | er 


Tux duke of Lancaſter, going to France in Auguſt*, made a treaty for continuing 
the truce with that realm till May 1, in the year following: he {ſpent 50,000 marks 
in this embaſſy. It was during his abſence, that Fobn Northampton 3, late mayor 
of London, was tried and convicted of a conſpiracy for murdering Sir Nicholas Brem- 
bre, the preſent mayor, and ſeveral other worthy citizens. He had often gone about 


the ſtreets with-crouds of people” following bim, in a ſeditious manner ; and when 
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Suſpicions of 

the uke of 

Lancafter's a 
deſigns. 


Brembre prepared to put a ſtop to this practice, one John Conſtantyn, calling upon 


the mob to ſtand by him, raiſed a great commotion. Sir Robert Knolles quelled it, 
by ſeizing Conffantyn at the head of the rabble, and. carrying him to Guild- ball; 
where he was arraigned, convicted by the teſtimony of ſeveral witneſſes, as well as 
by his own confeſſion; and afterwards executed. Northampton had been kept pri- 
loner from that time, till his trial and conviction at Reading; when he was ſentenced 
to perpetual imptiſonment an hundred miles from Landon, and his eſtate forfeited. 
He excepted! to this judgment, as being paſſed upon him in the abſence of the duke 
of Lancaſter: but it was executed, and the criminal ſent to Tintagel caſtie in Corn- 
wail, Theſe and other paſſages filling the king's mind with ſuſpicions of the duke, 
a deſign was formed of trying him for high treaſon :, but fortifying the caſtle of 
Pontefract, he ſtood upon his guard, till his peace was made by the princeſs of Males, 
the king's mother. | | ee n n itt 
Tux duke, who had not been for ſome time on good terms with Henry de Percy 
arl of Northumberland, found an opportunity of ſhewing his animoſity againſt 
him, in the parliatnent+; which met on November 12, and gave the king two 
hfteenths, as the clergy did a tent h, for the defence of the kingdom. The earl was 
governor of the caſtle of Berwick upon Twede, with a fee of 100 l. a year: and the 


Soots, taking advantage of the truce, which had rendered the warders leſs vigilant | 
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a gainſt Alice Perrers, was repealed in this parliament. 
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than their duty required, had ſurprized that caſtle, He had been ſum 
liament: but ſtaid in the north, to guard the marches, 
Berwick; which he did ſoon after, the Scots capitulating for a ſum of 2000 mark 

The duke got him condemned in parliament, whilſt he was thus abſent; and þ. 2 J 
the king ' remitted the forfeiture: of his honour and eſtate, he ſcarce ever 4 


f 
the duke the procuring of the ſentence to be denounced. The judgment in 5 Rim 
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moned to ar 
and recover the caſtle of 


THe truce expiring this year on May 1, Jobn de Vienne, admiral of Franc, w 
ſent with 1509 men to Scotland, in order to make a diverſion in the north wild 
the French, with all the force they could raiſe, invaded the ſouth of England The 
Scots, bribed by 50,000 francs of gold, joined the admiral's troops with 30,000 
men, made an irruption into the Exgliſb marches; and ravaged the country, The 
king reſolved to march againſt them in perſon: and ſummoning all his military 
tenants to attend him, raiſed a prodigious army; every body being fond of diſtin- 
guiſhing himſelf in his prince's firſt campaign. There happened in his way an un- 
lucky diſaſter at Vor; where Ralph, the eldeſt ſon of Hugh earl of Stafford, was 
murdered by Sir Fohn Holand; who thereupon took ſanctuary at Beverley, The 
king reſolving to puniſh the crime, his mother Jane, princeſs of Wales, interceded 
with him for the pardon of her fon, and his own half-brother, but in vain: he con- 
tinued inflexible; and ſhe laying it to heart, was taken ſo extremely ill, that he died 
in four or five days, and was buried at Waling ford. The king, entering Scotland 
in Auguſt, found no enemy to oppoſe him in the field, the Scots having driven away 
their cattle, and retired to their faſtneſſes: what was left behind he deſtroyed, and 
having marched to Edinburgh, and burnt it, returned about the middle of September 
into England; the marches whereof had been waſted by the enemy, during his ex 
dition. The admiral ſoon after returned to Fance; and either becauſe the great 
fleet, which was to rendezvous at Slyys, was not ready early enough in the year for 
tranſporting a royal army, or becauſe that army was employed in Flanders, the in- 
vaſion of England was poſtponed till the year following. The people of France, 
oppreſſed by taxes, complained heavily of the exorbitant and uſeleſs expences on this 
occafion: but as it. was the onely means that the council of France could imagine 


to get back Calais (fince the taking whereof, their country had been always made 


the ſeat of war, and the ſcene of continual ravages) they perſiſted in the deſign, and 
continued their preparations for a deſcent in England the next campaign. 

Ix cannot but appear very ſtrange to every reaſonable man, that the duke of Lan- 
caſter ſhould propoſe to make an expedition into a country ſo remote as Sparn, at a 
time; when his own was threatened with. ſo formidable an invaſion.: Yet this was 
one of the chief reaſons for the ſupply demanded in the parliament 3, which met on 
Friday, Ocrober 20: and both houſes, agreeing to the expedition in full parliament, 
granted a whole tenth and fifteenth, and the half of each, for that ſervice, and for the 


guard of the ſea, and the marches of Scotland. Three perſons were appointed by 


parliament for receivers of the money ariſing from theſe taxes, and two others to 


be ſuperviſors of what ſhould be diſburſed. thereof in virtue of the king's warrants, 


iſſued by their conſent. The king loved pomp and ceremony: and in this parlia- 
ment inveſted with the enſigns of their honours ſeveral noblemen#, whom he had 
raiſed to higher dignities during his Scorch expedition. His uncles, the carls of 
Cambridge and Buckingham, had been created dukes of York and Glouceſter : and 
now received from the king's hands the charters of their creation, with the grants of 
1000/1. a year to each, for the ſupport of their dignities. The chancellor, Michael 
de la Pole, had been made earl of S; and the reverſion of 500 l. a year ſettled 
"1 Romer, vii. 463. 1 Walſingham, p. 316. Vita R. II. p. 62, 63. Nmer, vii. 484+ * Rot. 
Parl. g R. II. u. 1, 2. 10. Jb. u. th —=17. . | Po 
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of the Lords. who enjoyed that earldom. Robert de Vere, earl of Oxford, created 
marquiſs of Dublin (with a grant of the land and dominion of Ireland, and all man- 
ner of juriſdiction and regalities therein; the advowſon of abbeys and churches, me- 
tropolitical and cathedral; the eſcheats, homages, vaſſals, and ſervices of earls, 
barons, knights, and freeholders) was confirmed in that honour, and in thoſe extra- 
ordinary privileges by the conſent of the prelates, lords, and commons. The fame 
letters patent empowered' him to coin gold and ſilver money of the ſame alloy as in 
England, and conveyed to him and his heirs all the lands he could conquer from the 
Iriſh, except ſuch as belonged to the ancient demeſne of the crown; the king only 
teſerving to himſelf the homage lige, and ſuperiority of dominion, with 5000 marks 
to be paid annually, after the reduction of the Iriſh, into the exchequer ; and Robert 
undertaking to guard the country, for the firſt two years at the king's coſt, and for 
the reſt of his life, at his own expence. | 8 

jon x duke of Lancaſter, having made ſuch preparations for his expedition, that 
he flattered himſelf with the hopes of gaining poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Caſtille, 
which he claimed in the right of his wife Conflance, eldeſt daughter of Don Pedro 
the Cruel, took leave of the king on Eafter-day *, in order to begin his voyage. The 
contributions towards the croiſade, which the pope had granted him, did not rife fo 
high as he expected; the devout world having fo lately laid out great ſums in the 
purchaſe of indulgences: and whether this diſappointment, or the want of a favour- 
able wind, delayed his ſetting out, he did not ſail from Plymouth, till the gt of 


ceive from Portugal; though he had received little benefit from the alliance made 
with that crown, in the reign of Don Ferdinand. This prince had; on 2 Fuly 7 
1380, entered into ſtipulations with him, for the carrying on a war againſt the poſ- 
ſeſſor of Caſtille: and Edmund earl of Cambridge, who had married the younger 
daughter of Don Pedro, was to bring with him to Liſbon 1000 men of armes, and 
as many archers, which Ferdinand was to pay for a quarter of a year, and to join 
with all the power of his kingdom. Edmund went accordingly, in the May fol- 
lowing, to Portugal, with a body of brave Engliſb troops: but during a ſtay of 
near two years, could never perſuade Ferdinand to venture a battle with the Caſti- 
lions, It ſat uneaſy upon him to be reſtrained from all opportunities of acquiring 
glory: yet he was ſtill more mortified at a peace being concluded againſt his will 


by a greater affront: Ferdinand had promiſed to give Beatrix his onely child, the 
heir of his dominions, in marriage to Edmund's ſon Jobn, and to declare him his 
ſucceſſot in the throne of Portugal.  Fraffart fays, their nuptials were ſolemniſed 
at Liſbon : but the young couple not being each above ten years old, and the queen 
of Caſtille dying ſoon after, Ferdinand married Beatrix to the widowed king, in 
virtue of a papal. diſpenſation. There were ſome objections to her legitimacy; as 
being Ferdinands daughter by Leonora Tellez, wife of Lorenzo d Acunha, whom 
be had taken from her: huſband, and married; Lorenzo being forced, for the ſaſety 
of his life, to take refuge..in. Ca/tilſe,, Ferdinand dying on October 29, 1383, the 
king of Caſtille, in right of this Beatrix, claimed the crown of Portugal, and enter- 
ing the kingdom the next year; laid ſiege to Liſbon : but after attacking. it for five 


Caſtille. Fabn, tho great maſter of Avis, and natural brother to Ferdinand, having 


which had! been reduced by! the Ga/fillians, was proclaimed king on April b, 138 5: 
und on Aug 4, that year, roated the Caſtilliane in the great battle of Aljuborata. 


: Knighton, col. 2676. * Rymer, vii. 263. 1 W's 
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upon him, out of lands, which eſcheated to the crown upon the deceaſe of the laſt Ri H 
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The duke of 
Lancaſterꝰs 
expedition in- 
to Spain. 


July. His hopes of ſucceſs were chiefly founded upon the aſſiſtance he was to re- | 


between the two crowns, upon which he returned to England. This was followed 


months together, was forced; on September zi to raiſe the ſiege, and retire into 
diſtinguiſhech himſelſ in the defence of the metropolis, and recovered ſeveral places 
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gueſe armies, entering the kingdom of Leon, took ſeveral places, before the king of 
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him to make incurſions into Caſtille: but as the king of this Ter, 105 
raiſing freſh forces, in order to a new attempt on Portugal, John thought Ki 324 
fary to procure ſuccours from England; which he was the more deſirous of ha = 
becauſe his ſucceſs at Ajuborata was chiefly owing to 500 Engliſh Wen Fi 
he had in his army. The 'embaſſadors he ſent thither, repreſented the con 15 
Caſtille as an eaſy affair: and the duke of Lancaſter's paſſion for getting 4 8 
a kingdom, which was his wife's right, and the title whereof he enjoyed, made hin 
engage in the enterprize. f 5 
Hx carried with him his wife Conſtance, and Catherine his onely daughter b ws 
with Philippa and Elizabeth, his daughters by his firſt wife Blanche, Lache and 
heireſs of Henry duke of Lancaſter : and was attended in this expedition by a great 

number of the Engliſh nobility. His forces conſiſted of 20,000 men, 2000 whereof 
were men of armes, 8000 archers; Sir John Holand (who had married his daughter 
Elizabeth, and whoſe pardon for the death of Ralph Stafford, he had obtained of 
the king) being conſtable of the army x. The duke of Lancaſter, failing with a fair 
wind into the bay of Breſt, landed his troops near the caſtle, which had been be- 
fieged ſome months by the Bretons; took and demoliſhed the forts they had erected 
to block it up: and having raiſed the ſiege, reſumed his voyage to Spain, landing, 
on Auguſt q, at Corunna in Gallicia, He was readily admitted into a town unde 
tified and indefenſible: but the citadel being ſtrong by ſituation, and ſupplied with 
a good garriſon, he lay before it a month to little purpoſe; and then decamping, 
marched to Santiago de Compoſtella, which ſubmitted at his approach. F fon 
thence he ſent detachments over the country, to reduce the towns, that lay not ve 
remote from his head- quarters, particularly towards Portugal; on which fide he 
made himſelf maſter of Padrone, Ponte Vedra, Bayonne, and other places. - Theſe 
conqueſts opening a free communication with Portugal, he met the king of that 
realm on the frontiers: and they reſolved, in the May following, to invade Caſtille, 
with their united forces. It was in this interview, that the king of Portugal aſked 
his daughter Philippa in marriage; the Portugueſe not approving a match with 
Catherine, becauſe, as ſhe was the rightful heireſs of Caſtille, it might either occaſion 
an union of that crown with their own, or render the war between them perpetual. 
The marriage was ſolemniſed with great magnificence at Porto, where the king of 
Portugal then reſided. MJ | | Vel 
Tus next year's campaign did not open till May; when the Engliſh and Portu- 


Caſtille received the re- inforcement of French forces brought him by the duke of 
Bourbon. This ſuccour encouraging him to take the field, in order to ſtop the 
enemies progreſs, the armies lay near one another the greateſt part of the ſummer, 
without coming to a battle; which was much deſired by the Engliſh and Portu- 
gueſe, but carefully avoided by the Caſtillians. The exceſſive heats of the country, 
and the ſtrength of the Caſtillian wine, not agreeing with the conſtitutions of the 
Engli/h;they grew ſickly, and died in great numbers: two thirds of the army are 
ſaid to have periſhed by a contagious diſtemper. The reſt too ſuffered ſo much by 
a ſcarcity of proviſions, that the duke of Lancaſter. was (obliged to retire, with his 
new ſon-in-law, by Civdad Rodrigo into Portugal; where he was ſeized with a 
long and dangerous ill nefs, and ſoon heard of the loſs of all his conqueſts in Gat- 
licia, which had coſt him four months, but were recovered in a fortnight. His 
knights that till ſurvived, uneaſy at their ſtay in a country where they ſaffered ſo 
much, deſired leave to go home; which he granted: and the Engliſb fleet having been 
ſent back from Corunna after their landing, many of them got paſſes from the king of 
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Caftlle, to ood through his territories into Gaſcogne. It was to this country that the Krcnans 

duke, after his health was reſtored, paſſed in the ſpring: and found, during his ſtay | 

there, a reſource, which in ſome meaſure repaired the diſaſters of his expedition: A. D. 1386. 

Catherine, his onely child by Conſtance, was a beautiful young lady, and the 

duke of Berry, the eldeſt uncle of the king of France, being taken with her charms, 

made propoſals to him in his own behalf for a marriage with this princeſs. Lan- 

caſter in his anſwer expreſſed himſelf very fond of ſuch an alliance, though he was 

obliged to conſult his nephew the king of England, before he could make any con-' 

tract in the matter: this ſatisfied Berry, and gained time for the meaſures, taken by 

the other, to have their effect. Copies of the letters, which paſſed on this occaſion, 

were diſperſed in all places, particularly at the courts of Navarre and Forx, always 

filled with gallant knights of different countries, many of them Caffillians, who 

would not fail to give their own court intelligence of ſo important an affair. The 

king and council were ſtrangely alarmed at the news; they concluded, that this alli- 

ance would naturally produce a peace'between France and England, and both theſe 

powers would be engaged by their common intereſt to unite in proſecuting the claims 

of Conflance and Catherine to the crown of Caſtille with a force, which the Caftil- 

lians would never be able to oppoſe. No way offered for preventing the danger, 

but to ſend embaſſadors immediately to Bayonne, where the duke of Lancaſter was, 

in order to defeat the duke of Berry's match, by propoſing another between Catbe- 

rine, and Henry, the ſon and heir of the king of Caſtille. A propoſal, in which 

both parties find their intereſt, ſeldom admits of difficulties: and as Lancaſter by 

this was to retrieve the honour he had lately loſt, and the king of Caſtille was to 

ſecure a quiet poſſeſſion of the throne to himſelf for life, and an undiſputed ſuc- 

ceſſion to his poſterity ; the articles of marriage were eaſily ſettled. The principal 

were, © that Conſtance ſhould wave her claim of the crown of Caftille, which, after 

the death of John Fitz Henry, ſhould deſcend to Henry and Catherine, and the 

« iſſue of their bodies, or in failure of ſuch, to the iflue of Edmund duke of York, 

« by Iſabel, the younger ſiſter of Conflance. The duke of Lancaſter was to be 

« paid 200,000 crowns towards the charges of his late expedition, and to receive 

« 100,000 florens annually, and his wife Conflance as much for their reſpeQive lives: 

« and four Spaniſh noblemen were to be given in hoſtage | for the due paytnent of | | 

« theſe annuities.” The duke of Lancaſter ſtaid in Gaſcogne till theſe articles | 
| 
| 


were executed in form: and did not return to England till A. D. 1389, in November.” , 

Tux Spaniſh expedition, draining England of ſuch a number of its beſt war- The French 
riors, encouraged the French to hope they ſhould meet with the leſs oppofition in 1 , on 
their deſigned invaſion. ' Their preparations were vaſtly great, and carried on with 1nd. 1 
the utmoſt application: it was at firſt imagined :, they were intended for the ſiege | 
of Calais. Young Henry Percy, ſirnamed Hotſpur, ſon to the earl of Northumber- ö 
land, poſſeſſed of this notion, went thither to aſſiſt in defence of the place: but find- 5 | 
ing they were really deſigned againſt England, returned home to oppoſe the invaſion: g 
The news of it ſo affected the Londoners, that they ran, like men diſtracted, to | 
pull down the ſuburbs, eſpecially the houſes that lay near the walls of the clty £ and J 

this upon the bare rumour;” before there was ſo much as a at ſea, or a man 
embarked. The king and council; as ſoon as they had certain 1 5 of the defign, 
drew a great 'number of the'country militia to the neighbourhood of London; but | > 
this being found very chargeable, as well as inconvenient, and the French not be- 
ing fo ready for making a deſcent, as was given out; it was thought proper to dif- 
miſs thoſe forces, till there appeared an immediate occafion for their ſervice. Th 
the mean time the ports were fortified, men of armes under experienced officers | 
quartered about them, and the beacons on eminences put in good order, ready to 


: - Walſingham, p. 342- Rymer, vil 603. *Walſingham, p. 322. Vi ta R. II. Nyiſart. 
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, Ans be fired on the firſt diſcovery of the enemy, to give a general alarm to th. 
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country: it is ſaid that 10,000 men of armes were thus poſted in different places, A 


A. D. 1386. fleet was fitted out, not ſo much to fight the French in their paſſage, or to pr 


Impeachment * \WuEllsT the French were at Sluys, threatening the Kingdom 


of the earl of 


Suffolk. 


their deſcent, as to deſtroy their ſhips, after the troops were landed, and wy 
return. Nor was there any deſign of hazarding a battle, after the enemy had mage 
their deſcent; it being deemed mere eligible to haraſs them, and cut off their pro- 
viſions; which would ſoon deſtroy them, as the winter was approaching, and force 
them to ſurrender without an engagement. i” 


Taz Engliſh, thus prepared, expected the deſcent of the enemy with great ferm 
neſs and tranquillity, though the French armament was undoubtedly very formida- 
ble. When their land army was reviewed at Arras, it was found to conſiſt of $000 
men of armes, either knights or eſquires, with their followers, and a prodigions 
body of -infantry; the ſpecifick number of which laſt is ſeldom mentioned in the 
writers of thoſe times, though it was generally in the old Roman proportion, ten 
times as many as the other, Wal/ngham ſays, that there were ſixteen dukes, twenty. 
fix counts, 3000 knights, and 60,000 fighting men in this army; and that the num. 
ber of ſhips got together at Sluys amounted to 1200: others repreſent them as ſtill 
more numerous; and Juvenel des Urjins lays, they were enough to build a bridge 
over the channel that ſeparates France from England. This fleet had rendezyouſed 
at $luys by the beginning of Auguff : but either the late arrival of the duke of Berry 
with his troops, who did not join the reſt till the middle of September, or the con- 
trariety of winds, which then were found unfavourable, and perhaps had been ſo be- 
fore, hindering its ſailing, the French did not get out of the harbour, till the laſt of 
October. They were ſcarce twenty miles at ſea, when the wind turned: and a 
ſtorm ariſing, diſperſed their fleet, drove ſome of the ſhips. back to Says, and 
wrecked abundance of others; whilſt no ſmall number of their ſcattered veſſels fell 
into the hands of the Engliſb. Thus all theſe mighty preparations, which had been 
ſo long making at an infinite expence, and had kept all Europe in ſuſpence for a 
time, were defeated, and came in one day to nothing. ; LI 


- 
. 
”- 


| with an invaſion, a 
parliament was called to meet, on October 1, at Weſtminſter, to conſider, whether it 


way convenient for the King to go abroad (as he was deſirous to do) and divert their 
meaſures by attacking France, or what elſe was proper to be done for oppoſing their 
deſigns. He had taken the like reſolution the year before: but being hindered from 
going, he had remitted the tenth and fifteenth* granted him by the laſt parliament 
for that expedition; a point of honour, and an act of moderation and tenderneſs 
for bis, people, of which there are few examples, and which certainly deſerved ſome 
return. The commons now granted him two half #enths. and fifteenths, with a 
duty of three ſhillings a tun on wine, and twelye-pence in the pound on merchan- 
dize; and continued the ſubſidy on wool and leather for a year longer. After the 
remiſſion abovementioned, it could not well be expected, that the commons ſhould | 
fall foul on a miniſter, who was in his good graces, and by whoſe advice he was ſup- 

poſed to be chiefly influenced: ſuch, was Michuel de la Pole earl of Suffelt, and 
chancellor of the kingdom. He had ſerved in war with a number of men under 


his banner, above thirty years3, in the reigus of the preſent king and bis grandfather, 
and been employed in ſeveral embaſſies and treaties of peace; diſtinguiſhing himſelf 


on all occaſions by his prudence, vigour, integrity, capacity, and judgment. His 
ſervices had recommended him, to his, prince's, favour, and entitled him to ſome re- 
compences; the firſt whereof. raiſed the jealouſy. of the king's uncles, and the latter 
was made an handle to work his ruin. It was neceſſary for their ſchemes. of keep» 
ing in their hands the royal power which they had-cxetciſed during their nephew's 
. Pork 10 Rl. . 1. 4. 1. * Rymery vis 472, Ken. Parl, 0 R. IL. . 3 
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minority, to cruſh a wiſe miniſter who had credit with his maſter, and to remove Ricnany 
him from a poſt, which gave him a ſeat in all councils, and added a weight'to his >. 
advice. The juſtice he had done the owners of ſome Genbeſt trading veſſels, that J P. i 386. 
had been made prizes contrary to the law of nations, was repreſerited'in ſ6 wrong 4 
light, as to decry him with the populace, always fond of captures, and gain, how-" 
ever unlawful and diſhonoutable: but it could not bear an enquiry, nor ſerve for 
matter of impeachment. The breach of his oath, and duty as chancellor, by which 
he was obliged to conſult” the king's profit in his advice and conduct, was a mote 
plauſible pretext for an accuſation, founded on ſuch an interpretation of tRat bath, 
a8 was never made before, and rendered it unſafe, and unwirrantable for à chancellor 


a proſecution. I | de we -a nn | | 
Tux benefices of aliens had been ſeized" into the king's hands: and he had got 4 
grant of the hoſpital of St. Anthony for his ſon Yobhn, not knowing that it could be 
conferred on none but an ecclefiaſtick. When he found this to be' the caſe; and that 
a foreigner had been provided to it by the pope, he obtained from Urban a penſion 
of 1001, a year upon it for John's benefit. He had exchanged 700 /. a year, which 
he enjoyed by inheritance from his anceſtors, out of the cuſtoms of Hull, and 500. 
a year, which he had purchaſed for 1000 marks of Tydeman de Lymberg in the ſame 
fund, with the king, for lands of the like value. A branch of the cuſtoms, collected 
without any new expence to the crown, was certainly very proper to be re- annexed 
to it: but the commons objected to the exchange, as being diſadvantagequs to the 
king, becauſe the rents of land were certain, "whereas the profits of the cuſtoms were 
caſual, ſinoe Hull might poſſibly be ſwallowed up by the ſei; and the paſſage of woot 
that way be interrupted. It happened unluckily for the commins, that theſe grants 
or exchanges were made before Michael was chancellor, or had taken the 'varh of 
his office: and to gain their point, they were forced to advance'a docttine, which 
will hardly; paſs in-rheſs modern times, and was never followed iti" any; and main 
tain, that the receiving of grants from the crown was inconſiſtent wich the duty o 
i privy countellor. The onely grant which the chancellor hid received from che - 
king after his promotion to that dignity, was one formerly mentioned as made him | 
when created earl of Syfolk ; being the reverfion of 550 /a' year, part of «the lands 
of the late earl: and this, being given him for'the better ſupport of his new Honour, 
at the ſame time that 1000 J. a year eſtate Was granted for the Hke putpoſes to each | 
of the king's uncles upon their being made dukee, had beet? deHvered to him like 
| theirs) with great ſolemnity befote the two houſcs in parliament, without the leaſt 
mark of their diſapprobatiom It were much to be wiſhed; that an houſe of com- 
mons would never proſecute but with temper and judgment: it would be more for 
their reputation, than to carry their point by getting a ſentẽnee to countenanee their 
impeachment, as they did in this inſtance. TN Keele Ui gest ſeal, 
as ſoon as he was accuſed: and when he had made bis infer to: the impeachment, Y 
and his reply to theirs, was put imo the cuſtody of his enemy theduke*&f | Glodcefter 
conſtable of England, till bailed. The lords, by their ſentencæ, maintained him in 
the poſſeſſion of his earldom, and the 20 U) arycatiout of the profits of the ebünty, 
uſually granted with that honour: but revoked! all the other: grants, and adjudged 0 
him to be impriſoned and ranſomed at the king's pleaſure. en 1) 
Ar the end of the roll of this parliament (Which broke up on November 2 7.) ther Ft Commilion. 


9 4 


is entered a proteſt of a curious nature, made by . Courtenay. archbiſhop of Can for the g0- 


— 8 "EP ae 108. reren. | ; U vernment of 
terbury, He had been, purſuant to the advice of the lords and commons, appointed therealm, and 
| V ann, &d £:2IY Ns 1 W ö "OY Tr the troubles 
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Ricnann by the king's commiſſion, dated November 19, one of the eleven = prelates 
blemen, charged * 
4. D. 1386. (in conjunction with the lords chancellor, treaſurer, and privy ſeal) to recei "Ted 


A. D. 1387. 
oe 


1 ; 
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/ Thomas. Brentingham, biſhop. of. Exeter ; Nichols *.4 | 
+. -- abbot of Walbam ; Richard earl of Arundel; Jobn ** ift, de France. | H Me 
* 924 1 2 —4 e N 


» 


Boox Xt. 
and no. 


with the whole adminiſtration of the kingdom; being empow 
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public revenue, to inſpect the king's cqurts and houſhold, to make what - 
mations they ſaw fit, and order all affairs as they pleaſed. This commiſſion - Moen 
was to ſubſiſt only for a year, was confirmed by a ſtatute , which was to bo in — 
for the ſame term: and all perſons empowered thereby were. to. take an oath for the 
due execution of their office. There was in the ſtatute, a ſaving for the pontifical 
dignity. and clerical privileges: but this clauſe was too. general to fatisfy the arch. 
biſhop's ſcruples. He maintained it to be a right and prerogative of the fee of 
Canterbury, that the archbiſhops ſhould fit in parliament, and in all the king's 


"councils whatever: and he entered a particular proteſt to aſſort that right, and to 


prevent his taking an oath on this occaſion from derogating in any reſpect from his 
privilege. The commiſſion here mentioned was of the fame nature with thoſe ex- 
tarted from Henry III, by Simon de Mont fart carl of Leiceſter, and from Edward Il 

- Thomas earl of Lancaſter : and was calculated for the fame diſloyal Purpoſes, 


It diveſted the king of all his authority, making him a mere cypher ; and put alt 


the power of the government into the hands of ſix, or a majority, of the commiſ- 
fieners, who were moſt of them, as well as the new chancellor and treaſurer, the 
partiſans or creatures of the duke of Gloucefter ;. all perſons being obliged to obey 
their orders, and they unremoveable till their commiſſion. expired. The king had 
ſhewed his diſlike to it by declaring againſt it, and going out of town: but was at 
laſt forced againſt his will to pak a commiſſion and a ſtatute, that in a manner un- 
kinged. himſelf, and made the duke of Gloucefer in effect maſter of the realm, All 
that he could in oppoſition. to them, or to prevent the fatal conſequences he appre- 
hended thence, was to proteſt with his own mouth in full parliament, when be 
paſſed them, . that nothing done in that parliament ſhopld be of any prejudice to 
«. him or his crown; but the royal prerogative, and the liberties of the crown, ſhould 
i © oo anion Hors neg Of bros ft a 
Tu deſign formed by the French for invading England, though not put in exe- 
cutiqn at. the times lately. propoſed, was, nat yet laid afide3, It was found a very 
troubleſome, expenſive, and tedions affair, to aſſemble all the military and naval 
farce of France at Sluys, in the extremity of the kingdom: and it appeared from 
experience, that when they were aflembled, they might wait a long while for a fa- 
vourable:-wind to waft them to the coaſt of England. It was reſolved therefore, be- 
fore the king of France left S/ays, to make two deſcents there in the Ah follow- 


ingz one with 4000 men of armes, 2000 croſs-bows, and a mueh greater number 


of infantry, under the conſtable De Clin, the other, wich a like force under the 
admiral De Vienne. The troops under the former, being either Bretons, or drawn 
from. Anjou, and the provinces ſouth of the Zaire, were ta embarł at Lhav-Troguier 
in Bretagne; thoſe. under the latter, compoſed of Narmam, Picards, and other 
French, were to go on board at Harfleur, near the mouth of the Seine; both ports 
very convenient for ſuch an enterprize, and hene they might expect a quick and 
an eaſy paſſage. Their deſign was to and in two places, at Dover in Ker, and at 
Orewell in Suffolk. They were the more determined in this reſolution, though per- 
haps delayed in, the execution, by the miſchief done off their coaſts by Richard carl 
of Arundel; who having received the firſt balk fjteenth of the laity, and che half rob 


| The others were, Alexander . ²— Sir. Richard 4p Serap3 406 fir Job 


Vir; the king's uncles the dukes of Tort and Glou-' Devercus. | 
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of the clergy lately granted, put to ſea in March, took 126 Fetch an 4 Fre 17257 


HARD 


N 0 21 U 48 1 L 119 118 * 
ips laden with wine, relieved Bref, which was again befiezed, ſupplying it win - 3 
* r's proviſions: and then cruizing off the coaſt of Bretagne, made prizes of IDN. 


for (what, Froi fart ſays, they laid much to heart) bis idtervening to poſtpone their 
hopes of the ſuceeflion, It was to them that all Cbürt was made, every thipg being 
in their diſpoſal; Richard was a mere ſhadow of à king; they ſcarce, preſerved 
wen forms and appearances with him: and troubled, themſelves fo. little about his 
Perſon, that at the'time of ur" Tyler's infirrettion, neither they, nor any of the ng- 
bility, were near him, to affift Him wich cheif advice, of power, in the extremeſt 
danger; and he owed his deliverance purely to his owti preſetice. of mind, vavacity, 
and courage, ſupported by the'zeal, prudence, and K 0 of Walhworth, Brambre, 
and ſome other worthy citizens of London.” As he gr w up, they were every, day 
more and more alen of his taking the goyetyrieft inte His Gn Kanda ar "uſed 
all their arte to divert him from geddling in public affairs, and to. keep him from 
Wpesring and Gftinguiſhing himſelf on apy occaſion. He had an caper defire of 
going over himſelf at the head of an army to, France, in hopes of making hi name 
# glorious and terrible there, as thoſe of Fs father and grandfather: but they hg 
conſtantly triade it their buſineſs to repreſs this ardour, and when he had propoſed jt 
in different yeats in council, they had put 121 the reſqlution under, pretgnce of 
having fit the advice of patharients; feverat of WHICh Were called chicfly on this 
ubje& ; and there they ftiil found mricats 46 habe 47 51 1 was now twenty- 
one years old; yet neither declared major, nor entru Aw "the government of his 
REGRETS ' Walfpgham,”p. 335, and hd Neuftr. 146. 
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kingdom, 
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Ricnard kingdom, at an age, when the meaneſt and. leaſt capahle of his ſubjects come to have 


t 
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and other wiſer heads, were of opinion he ſhould do it; and had probably, with that 
view, put him upon remitting the fenth and fifteenth. beforementioned: but this 


laſt parliament; which veſted all the power of the government in their hands, and 


tution of the kingdom. 


king from reſuming it: this they laboured by all the means which impious politics 
could ſuggeſt, and, in defect of others to anſwer their purpoſe, had recourſe to the 
baſeſt. Lies and calumnies are the common, though wicked, artifice, which the 
worſt of men, cloaking the worſt deſigns under plapſible pretences, make uſe of to 
poĩſon the minds of a people; to ſpread diſaffection, and raiſe ſeditions in every pat 
of a nation; to overturn a lawful government; and to, engroſs to themſelves a 


inſtead of Hearkening to his uncles advice, being governed by young counſellors. 
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the full enjoyment of their eſtates, and entire management of theit affairs. It 

a juſt ſubject of complaint againſt his uncles, who kept him thus andere: ant 
Robert de Vere earl of Oxford, a young nobleman who had been brought up with 
him, did not fail to ingratiate himſelf, by repreſenting the hardſhip of his treat 
raent, and urging him to aſſume the government. The late chancellor Dela Pale 


bad only haſtened the fall of that miniſter, and made the regents loſe no time in 
taking meaſures for obtaining the exorbitant commiſſion, that was paſſed in the 


was a dangerous infraction, tending evidently to an utter ſubverſion, of the congi. 


I was a power, which the king's uncles, great as they were, could not long joy 
without envy, and without affording occafion to infinite diſcontents. It was limited 
to a year; their point was, to. get it continued, if not perpetuated, and to diſable the 


Power, which being got by fraud and violence, they are ſure to exerciſe with op- 
preſſion, cruelty, and tyranny. They were not aſhamed to lay all the faults of their 
own adminiſtration, upon the king; to reproach him as well With what he had 
never done, as what they would not ſuffer him to do; and to diſparage him in all 
kind of ways, and on all occaſions... The late deſigned invaſion; ſerving for a ſub- 
ject of diſcourſe, the agents, employed by them in all parts, tgok. care to obſerye, 
«how unlike he was to his father, or grandfather, who made France tremble by 


« their expeditions thither, and raiſed the glory of .Englond to the higheſt degree 
« by their victories of. Cre{cy_and Poitiers; that the king of France, an infant as 
e he was, appeared. at the head of his armies in Flanders, and attempted to do ſo 
in England, whilſt Richard fat at home unactive ;; that, had a French fleet ten- 
ebene et eh in his predeeeflor's time, it, would base been auacked; th 
the Engliſh counſels were now as well known. to the French, as theirs had. been 
« in the late reign ta the Erg en and, that in every year's war, Englond formerly 
« grew rich by the ſpoils of France, but -was.now..impoyeriſhed: by depredations 
and tälliages“ ' Theſe things were, urged continually, and all.laid to the Kings 


accompt; from Whom nothing better could be expected, as being a young man, and 
Tals laſt refle&ion could not affect any body about the king, that was either well 
affected to him, or hid.any ſhare of his confidence; but Roher? de ere; all the felt, 
who were afterwards proſecuted by the faction, being men; of an adyanced age, and 
of approved wiſdom and experience. Robert indeed was not. more than twenty- 


"Give years old, but (whatever is to be faid of his knowledge and judgment, in which 
reſpe&” writers are filent) was not defeRtive, either in. ſpitit or courage, and, ar 
Fraiſſart obſerves, enjoyed a fair character, and was much reſpected abroad. Nor 
was he remarkable for any vice, except what; may be inferred from his falling be- 


- : 


ſottedly in love with a Bobemian lady of the queen's hed-chamber, called me Jan 


a. 


"grave, a fine woman, very pleaſant and agreeable in. converſation. In the 1 
"of bis pation, he could not hear the leaſt abſence from ber; and though, be . 


2111 
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married 
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martied Philippa, a daughter of Enguerrand de Coucy by Tſabel, one of the daugh- Ne 4 
ters of Edward III, he is faid to have formed the deſign of repudiating a wife, of "x 
ſo illuſtrious a birth, and ſo nearly related to his ſovereign. France fiding with the AD. 1387. 
Avignon pope Clement, and Coucy not only doing the ſame, put having fonght for 
him in 1faly againſt Urban, are urged, by Walfingham and other writers (who adopt 
without examination all the falſehoods propagated by Glouceſter”s faction) as 
circumſtances, that made Robert hope to obtain a divorce from the laſt named 
pontiff, It was a wild project, ſo claſhing in appearance with his intereſts, and ſo 
very unlikely to ſucceed, that it may well be queſtioned, whether it was ever efiter- 
tained; there was no pretence of conſanguinity, alliance, or miſconduct, to ſerve for 
a ground of divorce: and ſomething of that kind is fo abſolutely neceſſary, that 
none being ſuggeſted, the ſtory ſeems a mere calumny; at leaft it is certain, that he 
never married the landgrave, nor is there any juſt reaſon to. think, the divorce 
was ever granted, or ſo much as ſollicited. There is more room to charge him 
with an exceſs of ambition, on account of the grants he obtained from the king, 
with the pompous titles of marquis of Dublin, and duke of Ireland for life: but 
theſe were clogged with no leſs a ſervice, than the reduction of that country at his 
own expence, after the expiration of two years; during which he was allowed'gb6 
men of arms, and 1000 archers; the $0,000 marks for the ranſome of Jobn de 
Bretagne, ſon of Charles de Blois, being aſſigned to him for their wages. His 
enemies ſaid, he graſped at every thing: but after all, the chief objection to this no- 
bleman was, his being the king's favourite. | 10 notfen an . 
Tux reſt of the king's counſellors, whoſe advice be was ſuppoſed to follow, 
and upon whom the rage of the faction fell, were not liable to the like reproach: 
what provoked the malice of their enemies was their loyalty and affection to their ö 
ſovereign, and their zeal for preſerving the oonſtitution of their country, . They had s 
all of them been employed in the late reign, by a wiſe king that knew how to dif- 
cern and reward merit; they had generally diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſervicess 
and it would, in any other country, and in this, at any time but when faction pre- 
vailed, have made part of the encomium of a young prince, that he made uſe of his 
father's counſellors, whoſe fidelity and capacity had been approved by experience. 
Such were the earl of Suffolt, to whom nothing could be objected, but his having 
incurred, by the judgment of his enemies, a ſentence, which he had not merited; and 
Fobn Beauchamp of Holt, the firſt baron that was ever created by patent. Alexander 
Nevil archbiſhop of Pr (brother to John lord Nevil of Raby, who had been retained 
for life in John duke of Lancafter's ſervice) ſtood lately fo fair in the duke of Glau- 
 cefter's opinion, that he was made, in the laſt parliament; one of the eleven regents; 
or commiſſioners, for the government of the kingdom: Hor had he provoked” the 
faction in any manner, but by a diſintereſted loyalty, and a firm adherence to 
Richard's ſervice. Sir Simon de Burley, warden of the Cingue Poris, and conſtable = 
of Dover. caſtle, was one of tlie fineſt gentlemen in Exzland ; a man of excellent = 
parts, great fweetneſs of temper, ' politeneſs, and affability, as Froiſart fays, who | 
knew him perſonally. He had, by the late king and the Black Prince, been en- : 
truſted with the care of Rioburd's education; and been employed by them on many 
occaſions; being qualified for war and negotiations. The laſt remarkable 
ſervice he had none was àt the court of Bohemia, where he was highly eſteemed: 
and having put the laſt hand to the treaty, for the king's marriage with Hunt, ſiſtet 
to the emperor Menceſlaus, conducted her thence into England. Sir V. de En-. 
bam and Sir Momas Triver, were ſtwo of the bra veſt and moſt experienced officers 
in the kingdom: and had ſignalized themſelves in an anfin ite number of engage- 
ments, beloved by the ſoldiery, and! eſteemed by all good men; but hated by Gl 
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R * a ceſter, and unpopular in conſequence of the ſlur unjuſtly thrown upon them b 


79175 great ſervices, in England, Guienne, and Picardie: and ſays, they always app 
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means in parliament. Froiſſart highly extols their valour, their fine Nen 


themſelves good knights, and were irreproachable in their conduct, except in - 


affair of Bourbourg, for which they had been cenſured in. parliament, They how. 
ever juſtified themſelves in that point, when they were about this time called again 
to an account for it by the duke of Glouceſter; inſiſting, © that what they had done 
« at the ſurrender of thoſe places, in ſtipulating to have money for the proviſions 
« left in it, was agreeable to the conſtant practice in the French wars, and was no 
« more than had been done by two noblemen of the moſt honour and the beſt ge- 
« nerals of the age, the famous John de Chandos, and Walter de Manny, purſuant to 
« their received maxim, of doing all the miſchief they could to an enemy; that being 
« beſieged by an army of 16,000 men of armes, and 40,000 other ſoldiers, and 
« having only 300 lances, and as many archers to defend a place of ſo large a cir. 
« cuit, that they could not guard all the walls, and whilſt they were defending one 
« part, the French ſet fire to the town in another quarter, which aſtoniſhed. their 
« men, and that aſtoniſhment was perceived by the enemy, they were under an ine- 
ce vitable neceſſity of ſurrendering; that they had however firſt ſtood ſeveral aſſaults, 
« and the French would have carried the place at the laſt, had it continued, and if 
« they made another the next day, muſt have had it at diſcretion; that in this 
« diſtreſs, their buſineſs was to get the beſt terms they could, nor bad they got ſo 
« good, but by the mediation of the duke of Bretagne; that otherwiſe they muſt 
r have paid money for their ranſome, but inſtead thereof, they had got money from 
« the enemy, and carried off with them all the ſpoiles they had taken in Flanders. 
Elmbam, at the concluſion of their defence (for it is to him that Froi ſſart aſcribes 
this ſpeech) challenged every body, except the king's uncles, that ſhould offer to 


ſay the contrary: and having, by this intrepid behaviour, ſaved his life, became af- 


terwards one of the moſt eſteemed knights in England, and was advanced to great 
poſts, as well as to that of a privy counſellor. | Sir Thomas Trivet died about a year 
after by an unluckly aceident. Such were the king's ſervants, who were the moſt bb. 
noxious to the malice of the faction. 1 | 


— 
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Tux king's uncles had been forming a party from the time of his acceſſion to the 


| throne, if not before: and having all the royal power in their hands during his ten- 


der age, had opportunities enough of forming a very ſtrong one among the nobility, 


The duke of Lancaſter, the eldeſt of thoſe uncles, was at this time abroad in Spain: 
but his abſence was amply ſapplied by his eldeſt ſon, Henry of Bolingbroke, who, in 


point of activity, vigour, courage, underſtanding, and even in cutming, was much 
ſuperiot to his father. He had been created about two-years before carl of Derby: 
and had married Mary de Bobun, the younger daughter and coheir of Humpbrey Xl. 
earl of Hereford and Northampton ; in whoſe: right he enjoyed thoſe two earldoms, 


with the lordſhip of Breclnocł. This marriage ſtrengthened that union, which 


nearneſs in blood, and an agreement in views and intereſts, had formed between 
him and his uncle Themas duke of Glauctſter, who had married Elennor, the elder 


 fiſter of Mary, in whoſe right he claimed the earldom of Hſex, and had thoſe pre- 


tenſions, which, by the king's favour, had advanced him to the great dignity of con- 
ſtable of Exgland. Edmund: of Langley, duke of Tönt, the ſecond uncle, was a 
weak and indolent man, entirely governed by his brothers, particularly by the duke 
of Glaucgſter; who was à man of a more active genius, of à reſtleſs unquiet, and 
graſping temper, infinitely ambitious, haughey, proud, cruel, and impetuous. He 
had fire and courage enough to attempt the moſt dangerous enterprizes; and the 
violence of his paſſions hearing down all the reſtraints which honour or conſcience 
might put in his way, he eaſily embarked in the moſt infamous and unnatural, mow 
ae * 1 
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they flattered his views ; ſcrupling to means to gain his point; and wanting neither Ricans 

an head to contrive the molt effectual meaſures, nor art to cover his real deſigns, nor = MM 

eloquence to gloſs over his proceedings, and perſuade others into a good opinion of A. P. 1387. 

the uprightneſs of his intentions. Theſe talents, with the character of a prince of 

the blood royal, qualified him very well to be the head of a party; in which his 

wife's uncle, Richard earl of Arundel (who had been joined with him by the houſe - 

of lords, and empowered to examine, judge, and determine the caſe of the earl of 

Suffolk aforementioned, in parliament) and the moſt conſiderable of the nobility 

were engaged. The royal power, exerciſed during the king's minority by his un- 

cles, had enabled them to oblige an infinite number of perſons of quality by grants 

of various kinds: and the perſons, who reaped the benefit thereof, did not carry up 

their gratitude to the fountain head; but ſtopping at the channel through which 

they were conveyed, were apt to fancy themſelves obliged only to thoſe by whom 

they were immediately diſtributed; the king's uncles thus making themſelves friends 

at their nephew's expence. Thus the earl of Arundel had, in the firſt year of 

Richard's reign , been made admiral of the ſouth and weſt of England: and con- 

tinued ſtill in that advantageous and powerful office. V. Montacute carl of Sa- 

kſbury, perhaps diſobliged of old by the ſentence given againſt him in his ſuit, for 

marryiug the king's mother, heireſs of the earldom of Kent, had obtained two 

years before a grant for life 3 of the Ie of Wight and caſtle of Cari/brook, with all 

the dominion and royalty of each, without any rent; a grant, of which, conſidered 

in all reſpects, there is ſcarce any other example to be given. Thomas Moubray 

had been created earl of Natingham, on + February 12, 1383, and ſome time after 

Earl Mareſchal of England, being the firſt that ever was inveſted) with that dignity 

by patent, or had the title of carl prefixed to the office: but theſe favours he proba- 

bly imputed to the duke of Lancaſter, to whoſe wife he and the earl of Arundel 

were couſin-germans5.' Henry Percy earl of Northumberland ſtood in the ſame 

relation ta them all: and though he had little reaſon to think John of Gand his 

friend, his animoſity againſt the archbiſhop of York, and his brother the lord Grey, 

who had lately got the poſt of warden of the Eaſt Marches towards Scotland, 

which Henry thought a fort of an appendage to his earldom, ſeems, in Frojſart's 

opinion, to have been the reaſon of his diſcontent with the king, and his joining the 

other party. Thomas Beauchamp earl of Warwick was proud and haughty, deſcend- 6 

ed of a family, that had always been attached to that of Lancaſter; he emharked in i | | 
| 
| 


their meaſures on this occaſion; which is the::le-to be wondered at, becauſe. he 

had deferted the king“ in the height of the inſurrection of the commons. Theſe | 
were the chief ſupports of the party under the duke of Glouceſer: and drew after 66 | 
them moſt of the-nobility of the Kingdom; as the archbiſhop. of Canterbury did 
many of the biſhops, and a great part of the cler g. 
Wuxx the duke of iGloxcefter; in the laſt parliament, got the whole adminiſtration 
veſted in himſelf and ten others, in conjunction with the chancellor, treaſurer, and 
keeper of the privy ſeal, he had taken care to fill theſe three offices on the ſame day 
{October 24, 1386;) with his own partiſans 75 the firſt being given to Thomas biſhop 
of Ex, brother tothe carl of Arundel; the ſecond to Jabn Gilbert biſhop of Exeter; 
and the third to Fabn de Waltham. Of theſe fourteen commiſſioners or regents, (ag 
they may be called) there was none well affected to the king, except the archbiſhop 
of York, who probably had been named among them, on account of his dignity, which 
did not ſuffer him to be overlooked without a breach of dæronum the reſt were all 
embarked in the duke of 'Glozceſter's meaſures. They had now, got the power and 
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A. D. 138;. officets, and ſervants, putting in others at their pleaſure, reducing him to be 
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Ric HARD money of the nation into their hands: and employed them (as the king had a 0 


hended) for their own putpoſes, and to his diſhonour; turning out his counſellors, 
ſhadow of a king, and expoſing him to the world under that —— 
pearance. Some about him are ſaid to have ſuggeſted, that their deſign was to * 
throne him: nor was this an unnatural inference, from the nature and extent of the 
late commiſſion and ſtatute, which in a manner put it in their power to 
that deſign; eſpecially ſince they were drawn upon the model of What was done in 
the reign of Edward II; and after a formal motion for the record of the proceed- 
ings and judgment againſt that prince being brought into parliament, where the 
were accordingly read on that occaſion. But Richard needed no fuggeſtion of this 
nature: he could not but ſee the condition he was in; unable to keep houſe; and ſo 
far from living with the ſplendour of a court, that, Froiſſart ſays, he was ſunk to 
the condition of a boarder. Wherever the diſttibution of graces is lodged, there ap- 
plication will be always made; the regents diſpoſed of every thing; all the world 
made their court to them; the king was utterly neglected: they did not treat him 
as ſuch, not obſerving even the common forms, and had ſo little regard to decency 
that when, unable to ſapport any longer the indignities continually offered him, he 
left the town, a little before Eaſter, in order to paſs ſome time, with the queen, and 
the few faithful ſervants that had not quitted him, privately in Bri/to/-caftle, they 
did not vouchfafe fo much as te take leave of him, before be began his journey. 
Some were apt to imagine, that he went thither to bring Robert de Vere ſo far on 
his way to Ireland, where he was obliged to ſtay three years, being allowed, by the ge- 
neral conſent of the council, 500 men of armes, and 1500 archers during that time, 
for reducing the 1r:/>: but whether this nobleman could not raiſe that number of 
forces in Wales, or could not bear being abſent from the fair /andgrave, or did not 
care to leave the king in his diſtreſs, he put off his expedition to Ireland. 
Tux duke of Glauceſter, having ſecured the nobility in his intereſt, wanted only 
to engage the common people: and could find no likelier way for this purpoſe, than 
by throwing aſperſions on thoſe that continued loyal to the king, and were near his 


perſon. The duke of Ireland, being reputed his maſter's favourite, and having been 


advanced to honours ſufficient to raiſe the envy of mankind, was on both theſe ac- 
counts obnoxious enough to the commonalty; and therefore bore a ſhare in all the 


dcalumnies thrown on others. Sir Sime Burley, at the time when the king of 


France was daily expected to land in Kent with a mighty army, had propoſed the 
removing of the rich ſhrine of Thomas Becket from Canterbury to Dover=caftle, 


for fear it ſhould fall into the hands of the enemy. This was now repreſented as 


done with the deſign of carrying it out of the realm, perhaps for deftaying the ex- 
pence of thoſe levies of men, which he and the duke of Ireland were falſely charged 
wh making and having made in Germany and Bobemia. The ſhrine was not re- 
moved, and the king's poverty very well known: yet it was given out, that Burley, 


though no officer of the treaſury, had at Dover-caſtle, of which he was governor, 


put a great many bins and coffers full of money, that had been embezzled, into the 
ſea, to be carried into foreign parts; and that this was the ſole cauſe of that ſcarcity 
of money, and decay of commerce, which were become the ſubject of a general 
complaint. As he was a man of great knowledge, wiſdom, and experience, the ma- 
lice of the faction was more particularly levelled at him: and they did not ſctuple 
to aſperſe him with a deſign of delivering up Dover to the Frencb; and with having 
actually ſent for them to come over from Flanders. It was a groundleſs charge upon 
all that were about the king, that they had formed a deſign of murdering the 
duke of Gloucęſter, and ſome of his friends, at a ſupper in Zondon, during the laſt 
ſeſſion of parliament: and the king himſelf was involved with them in 009 
Funcom | * | umn 
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calumny impudently averred and propagated in all places, 1 in order to render Ri cn 
them odious, and make, Glouceſter popular, It was pretended, that they had — 
« agreed to deliver up Calais, with the marches adjoining, to the French, Who A. D. 1387. 
« were to ſend over 10, ooo men, to aſſiſt the king againſt the regents z. that the 
« king of France was to come to Boulogne for that purpoſe, and Richard deſigned 
« to go to Canterbury, in order to perform his engagements; that the king of 
« Prance had wrote letters to the king, the duke of Ireland, and others of Richard's 
4 council, preſſing them to come to Boulogne, where he was ready to receive them, 
« and take poſſeſſion of Calais; that other letters had been wrote from hence, and 
« carried by Sir Jobn Goulgfre to France, but being intercepted by M. Beauchamp, 
« governor of the town of Calais, they had been tranſmitted by him to the duke of 
« Glouceſter ; and that orders for the nn of 5 place, under the king 8 Aisnet, 
« had been ſent to that governor .“. | 
THERE Was not a-ſyllable of truth 3 in 457 of theſe Wt ul Wa Bel in any A” the 
circumſtances, which were added to gain credit to the relation. No French writer 
gives the leaſt hint of any ſuch tranſaction; the king of France neyer went to Bou- 
hgne, nor the king of England to Canterbury ;..Goulofre made no ſuch Journey, and 
when impriſoned, by the regents, was charged with nothing « of. this nature; no let- 
ters were ever wrote of ſuch. a purport, either on this or the other fide of the water; 
none were ever produced, no agreement made, nor any ſuch deſign ever formed. 
But any report, however falſe and abſurd, will ſerve. to gull the populace; who had 
Calais ſo much at heart, that the leaſt talk of. delivering it up, would put them i in 
a fury, and render them incapable of conſidering coolly, whether there was any real 
foundation for the report. The faction ſeem, in what they gave out, tg have had 
much leſs regard to the probability of the thing, than to the effect, Which the belief 
of it would have upon the common people; the more it inflamed them, the leſs 
diſpoſed were they to examine it: the enormity of the deſigns imputed to the king, 
and his faithful counſellors, was to ſupply the detect of proofs, and for this reaſon 
they charged them with whatever they could imagine to be the moſt generally 
odious. At the time when the French armament at Sluys threatened an invaſion of 
England, the military tenants of the crown, and the militia had been ordered from 
the remoter counties to draw near London, to be the more ready for oppoſing the | 
enemy, in caſe of a,deſcent >... It was an extraordinary expence, for which no fund = 
had been provided: and they, were at laſt, diſmiſſed without, the payment of their | 
wages; the delay whereof occaſioned great murmurings. Theſe wages amounted 
to a larger ſum than could be-raiſed by an ordinary talliage of a tenth and | fifteenth : 
the members for the ſouthern counties, which had been moſt expoſed to the danger, 
were willing enough to grant a ſufficient. aid for paying them, but this was oppoſed 
by thoſe of the northern, who had not ſeen the face of an enemy, or been in any ap- 
prehenſions. The laſt parliament, governed. by. Glouceſter” s dictates, had made no 
proviſion in the caſe, either for this reaſon, or to encourage a clamour againſt the 
king, and diſcontents among the military people. It was now given out, that the 
king and his favourites intended to lay an, exceſſive talliage either, of 6s. 8 d. an 
head, the rich aiding the poorer, or of a noble in the pound, a third part of every 
perſon's rents and goods; a rate fo. exorbitant. and oppreſliye, that the like had never 
been heard of before. His uncles encouraged | this report, and had their agents in 
all parts to propagate it; the people, ever ayerſe to taxes, | were enraged at the ap- 
| Prehenfion of one ſo burdenſome and unexampled, at a time when. a general indi- 
gence Prevail Al gyer, the nation: and 1155 theraſelyes thus 13 Ader 
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Rrenany Tt is in the power of every factious mortal to charge others with what dete 


FOES and there was the lefs reaſon to imagine it could take effect, fince the tallia 
ſelves would, if they were actually ſuffered: in the latter cafe people kno 


the regents gave out what they pleaſed, and none daring to contradict 
which was the chief ſeat of their abſolute power, every lie was either 
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not be laid but in parliament, nor paſs there without the conſent of the 5 
tives of the commons. But fear rarely calls in reaſon to its ſuccour: 18. 


, | 3 th 3 
prehenſion of poſſible evils cauſeth often a greater uneaſineſs, than the prin 


w the worſt, 


he pleaſes: there was no manner of ground to think any ſuch defign was ever fo 


in the other, they dread every thing, and their fears are boundleſs. Moſt of the 


cities, and great towns in the kingdom, were poiſoned by this report: but it operated 
no where ſo effeQually for the purpoſes of the faction, as it did in London; our 
in a place, 


- . credited or 
paſſed current, Moſt indeed of the magiſtrates, and ſubſtantial citizens, were dot 


impoſed on by theſe fulſehoods; they {till continued well affected to the king, who 
had never put any hardhip upon them: and Sir Nicholas Brembre, who was highty 
eſteemed by them, and by all good men, for his courage, prudence, loyalty, and in. 


tegrity, did all that was in his power to keep the city quiet. He had been foar 


times mayor of it, and had by his conduct (as Froiſſart ſays) deſerved the character 
of a wife, juſt; and excellent magiſtrate: but the ridiculous, and enormous af; perſions 
forged againſt him, as if he deſigned to get the name of the city charged from 
London to Troye *, and that he was to be created duke of Troye, and had drawn up 
lifts of ſome thouſands of citizens that were to be put to death, had leffened his in- 
fluence. The populace, incenſed by this and the like reports, carried every thing 
before theth : and did it the eaſier through the countenance and ſupport of Nicholas 
Exton, Who had facceeded Brembre in the mayoralty, and was entirely in the duke 
of Glouceſter" s ĩnteteſt. 2 207 goqu 27ER ER, l ig 
Tux outcry againſt the pretended talliage abovementioned; was accompanied 
with invidious ſuggeſtions, as if the king's favourites had embezzled the public 
money, and if they were called to accompt, enough would be found in their hands, 
to pay the wages of the foldiery, without laying any tax on the nation. A mighty 
noiſe was made on this head; though none about the king had been concerned 
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duct in his office. What ſerved to give fome countenance to this aſperſion, was 
the 30,900 marks, paid for the ranſome of Jobn de Blojs, being aſſigned te Robert 
de Vere for the maintenance of 500 men of armes, and 1500 archers allowed for his 
expedition into Ireland: and this had been done by the general conſent of the coun- 
cil, even of ſome that were now his declared enemies. To give a further colour 
to it, the regents, who had power to examine into all accompts, called upon Sir 
Simon Burley, for an accompt of the money he had received for the expence, of his 
embaſly into Bohemza, and of his conducting the queen to England: but when his 
accompts were laid before them, they made no further objection to him on that 
ſubject. This enquiry of theirs ſeems not to have affected any of their own party, 
but to have been levelled only at the king's friends, who were ordered to bring in 
all their accompts by April 30: but after above a month ſpent in examining them, 
no.material fault could be found, and the enquiry dropped. n FT 
Sonn deputics from 74r4, and other cities in England, affiſted in taking and 
examining thefe accompts; the duke of Gloucefer having by his emiffaries and arti- 
fices engaged many of them in his intereſts, and formed a kind of union between 
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Briſtol, came on April 23, to keep the feaſt of S. George at Windſor, the deputies Ricnans 
of London with a train of ſixty horſe, thoſe of York with as many, aud a great num- Wo - 
der from other places, came thither; and with no ſmall inſolence, complaining of 4. D. 1387. 
che burden of taxes, and of other grievances in general, without ſpecifying any, de- 
manded immediate redreis. The king would have referred them to a parliament, 
which was to meet after Michae/mas: but this would not ſatisfy them; and, pur- 
ſuant to the duke's directions, they renewed their inſtances in a mutinous manner, 
requiring him to be governed by the advice of his uncles, the prelates and nodility. 
The king had nothing to do, but to comply with their demands: it was on this 
occaſion, that the deputies of cities were, to pleaſe their. conſtituents, called in to 
the examination. of accompts; and the king coming to Vgſtminſter, reſided there, 
or in the neighbourhood of London, till the beginning of Auguſ; when he ſet out 
on 2 progres to the borders of Nsrtb-Wales, and the north of Eagland. 
He had paſſed his time very difagreeably at his late reſidence, where he ſaw him- 
ſelf neglected and deſpiſed, whilſt his enemies were daily exerciſing that royal au- 
thority, which was his undoubted right: and being got at a diſtance from the re- 
gents, he con{oited with thoſe about him, how to enfranchiſe himſelf and the nation 
from their dominion. As he paſſed through Coventry, where Sir Robert Treſilian, 
lord chief juſtice of the king's bench, had been fitting about a month, in bearing 
cauſes®, he paſſed two charters, confirming the ancient privileges of that city, with 
ſome additional Tiberties'z one whereof empowered the mayor to have a ſword, 
adorned with gold, carried before him, as. was uſed in London. He went from thence 
to Sbreuſbury; where he put to | Robert;/ and the other judges that attended him 
there, ſeveral queſtions about the late commiſſion and ſtatute, which veſted ſuch ex- 
traotdinary powers in the commiffioners. Theſe were anſweted in the ſame terms, 
as they were afterwards, on Auguſt 2 5, in a council held at Notengham: What the 
queſtions were: will appear ſufficiently by their anfwers:! which were drawn-up in 
writing, and authenticated by their ſeals, in the preſence of Alexander archbiſhop'of 
York, Robert archbiſhop of Dublin, the biſhops of Durbam, Cbucheſter, and Bangor, R 
the duke of 1reland, the carl of Suffolk, Fohn Ripon clerk, and Fobn Blake eſquire, 
who compoſed. the council. The anſwers were, 1. «© That the new ſtature, and 
« commiſhon, paſſed in the laſt parliament, derogated from the king's royalty and 
« prerogative, eſpecially ſince they had been made againſt his wil; 2, 3. That thoſe, 
ho either procured the ſtatute, ordinance; and commiſſion to be made, or ex- 
« cited the king to conſent to the making thereof, were to be puniſhed with dest, I 
% unleſs the king would :ſhew them favour. 4. That ſuch as either compelied or i 
« conſtrained the king to conſent to the paſſing of that ſtatute and commiſſion, or 
hindered him from exerciſing what belonged to his prerogative and royalty, were 
to be puniſhed as traytors. 5. That when, on the meeting of a parliament, the 
« cauſes thereof were declared by the king's command, and certain articles ptopoſed 
for their confideration, the two houſes ought firſt to proceed upon thoſe articles, 
< and not upon any other articles of their own; till they were diſpatched; that the 
* king ought to have the government of parliaments ſo fat, as to oblige them to 
proceed firſt upon the articles limited by him; and whoever acted contrary thereto, 
and inſiſted on the king's anſwer to their own articles, before his were diſpatched, 
deſerved to be puniſhed as traytors, 6. That the king, when he pleaſed, might 
« diſſolve a parliament, and command his lords and commons & depart; and ho- 
« ever afterwards proceeded as in patliament againſt the king's will was do be pu- 
„ niſhed as a traytor. 7. That when the king thought fit to remove any ef his 
juſtices and Officers, and to judge and puniſh them for their miſlemeanors, the 
< lords and commons could not, without his conſent, impeach ſuch officets for their 
aeg N ' Knighton, col. 2693. 
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ing the earl to bear witneſs thereof on occaſion. All the judges; except Treſlian, 


tained in the houſe of lords, that, far from being forced. or terrified, . they had not 
« thing, nor even required to ſay any thing, but what was law, on the points in 


forced to Paſs the late commiſſion and ſtatute, was only curious to know, how far 


the earl of Kent, ſuſpected there was ſome deſign formed againſt them, and ſtood 
upon their guard, the king doth not appear to have taken any ſtep (other than is 


* 


hs 


ſuggeſted above in the ſenſeleſs: and impracticable ſcheme of private indictments at 
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tc offences; and if any one acted to the contrary, he was to be puniſhed as a traytor 
« 8. That the perſon who moved in parliament for the ſtatute, by which Eduard ll. 
« Was adjudged in parliament (upon which the new ſtatute was conceived) might be 
« ſent for, as well as he, who upon that motion brought it to the parliament, were 
te to be puniſhed as traytors; and . That if the judgment given in parliament 
« againſt the earl of Suffolk were now to be given, and they the judges, they would 
% not give it, for they thought it revokable, and in every part of it erroneous.” 
The perſons, who figned, and put their ſeals to, theſe extrajudicial opinions, were Sie 
Robert Trefilian, Sir Robert Belknap chief juſtice of the common pleas, John Hol, 
Roger Fulthorp, and V. Burgh juſtices of the ſame bench, Sir Fobn Cary chief 
baron of the exchequer, and Fohn Lolton, the king's ſerjeant at la. 

Tuxx were all, as being the king's council, ſworn, and ordered on pain of death 
to keep what they had done ſecret *, perhaps for the better execution of the defign of 
thoſe, who had by terrible menaces extorted from them theſe opinions. Their 
view was to be ſure of the judges opinions, in caſe. of a proſecution of the regents 
and others of the late parliament, who had either conſpired to get the new ſtatute 
and commiſſion to be made, or procured the king's afſent to them againſt his will, 
or hindered him from exerciſing his royalty, to his diſheriſon and derogation of the 
crown, in breach of their allegiance, ſwearing to ſtand by one another in that mat- 
ter. The method propoſed for the proſecution, after their perſons were arreſted, is 
ſaid to have been by indicting them privately in Landon or Middleſex; and for 
this purpoſe, they had made one Thomas: Huſt under-ſheriff of Middleſex, who un- 
dertook that the indictments ſhould be found, and accompliſhed. John Rypon was 
alſo charged with carrying letters of credence from the king to the mayor of London; 
with orders to arreſt the duke of Glouceſter and others; Jobn Blake carrying like- 
wiſe to the mayor a bill of information againſt them, upon which they were to be 
indicted and attainted. This was certainly a very wild ſcheme, when the mayor and 
city of London were ſo notoriouſly embarked in the meaſures of the duke of Glou- 
cefter ; and the regents were in poſſeſſion of ſo much power, that (as Froiſſart ob- 
ſerves) © they could force every body to obey their orders, and the king could do 
tc nothing but by intreaty. It is however what their enemies, thirſting, either out 
of malice or revenge, for their blood, charged upon Blake and Huſe, as well as thoſe 
who had obliged the judges to deliver their opinions » 
Fux ſacredneſs of an oath, the duty of a counſellor, and the king's ſtrict in- 
junctions could not keep theſe opinions ſecret longer than the next day, when Sit 
Roger Fulthorp diſcovered the whole tranſaction to the earl of Kent, who was then 
at Notingbam; pretending, that he had acted in it againſt his inclinations, and deſir- 


- 


when aſked at their condemnation, what they had to ſay for themſelves, made the 
ſame pretence, and pleaded: threats, with the fear of death, in excuſe for their con- 
duct: though the biſhop of Chichefter, who was preſent at the tranſaction, main- 
<« been ſo much as preſſed. or excited by himſelf, or any body elſe, to ſay or do any 
« queſtion.” Whether the king, who had abundant reaſon to reſent his being 


thoſe concerned in it, might be puni ſned in law, at a convenient time, perhaps when 
the commiſſion expired; or whether the regents, informed of the judges opinions by 
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ration of the ſtatute and odirimtiot) ; when he was to re-enter into the exerciſe of 
his royal power: and, Froifſart ſays, he was drawn thither by the inſtances of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had been ſent by the regents to perſuade him, upon 
aſſurances of a good reception, and of their kung his council with men he liked, -to 
come to London. 
Inu is was the fitteſt, if not the onely fit, place in the kingdom for the execution 
of their ſchemes; it was the place of then greateſt ſtrength, and where they were 
ſure of being ſupported, They had been, for neat a year, inveſted with all the 
power that a parliament could give them (a power that ſuperſeded the king's, and 
rendered him inſignificant) in order, as was pretended, to the "reformation of the 
ate, and the redreſs of grievances. They had not in all that time done any one 
thing, either for the eaſe of the people, or the good of the nation: and had no ex- 
cuſe to make for this neglect, but the wretched one, that the king (whom they 
treated as a cypher when he was near them) had been for the laſt three months at a 
diſtance in the country. They ſaw with pain the term of their commiſſion on the 
point of expiring, when their power was to ceaſe, before any proviſion. was made 
for their ſecurity; which in all probability, they had hoped to abtain, ,or perhaps a 
renewal of their powers, in the parliament, that was expected to be held, as uſual, 
ſoon after Michaelmas.- Bat the king had not called one at that time; J chu 
rather to defer-the meeting, till their commiffion was at an end, and he had reco- 
vered the full exerciſe of his royal authority. They were aftaid of the conſe- 
dauences: and, leſt he ſhould ſummon the next parliament t to a place where they were 
not maſters, employed the archbiſhop of Canterbury on the negotiation, above- 
mentioned, with inſtructions, not to return without m, but at any rate to bring 
« him to London j Where they ſhould have him in their power, and notwithſtand- 
ing their fair- 'prothiſes and the duke of Chuctſter 5 profeſſion, upon oath, of his 
good intentiotis, could force him to do whatever they pleaſed. | | 
ResoL veD' on uſing this violence, and apprized by the arctbilbop, of the king's | 
reſolution of repairing to London, the duke of Ghuceſter, with the earls of Arundel 
and Warwick, had begun, two days Before his arrival, to affemble their partiſans, 
and levy forces in the country: and marched with fo much expedition towards the 
metropolis, that the king was ſtrangely, furprized t to hear, the next morning after he 
came to London, that they ' were advanced to Haringay. (or H ornjey, Part, near 
Highgate, with a numerous army 3. He could not at firſt imagine, What their 
deſign was: but this was foon explained by a deputation which the ſent to him, 
with a demand, that he would deliver up the traytors that. were "about him, Fits 
ſowed diſcord! betwen him and his nobles, and were a nuiſance to the kingdom, 
| Richard was at a loſs what to do: but publithing a proclamation the next day in 
Landon, that no body ſhould' affift the forces of thoſe lords with armes or vieuals, | 
applied to the city for afſiſtance. The mayer ſoon made him ſenſible, that the citi- 
ens would not ſtand by him: and this appeared more plainly the day following 
( Medneſday) when the mayor, aldermen, and common - council received a letter, di- 
rected to them from the three lords, « complaining of the archbiſhop of York, the 
duke of Ireland, the cart of Suffolk, the Se" juſtice 7 refitian, and Sir Nicholas 
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MN Brembre, as traytors to the king, and diſturbers of the realm, declari 
IJ. * *<« reſolution of bringing thoſe traytors to due puniſhment, 
4. P. 1387. giſtrates, as well to make proclamation in the city, that theſe were their in 
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« as to give their aſſiſtance for putting them in execution.“ To make * tions, 
think, they meant no harm to the king, but that all their quarrel was — a 


hve privy counſellors, who having attended the king in his late progreſs, had (as the 
pretended) carried him away from his council, they met the earls of Derby 4 
Mareſchal the next day, November 14, at Waltham-Croſs : and, Jointly with "1 
being equal in number to the accuſed, made a formal appeal, or accuſation, a 4 
the others of high treaſon, in the preſence of the prelates of Canterbury A 
and four others of the commiſſioners appointed by the laſt parliament. This - 
certified the ſame day to the king at Weſtminſter (when ſome of the perſons _ 
pealed were preſent) by the commiſſioners, probably by the two, prelates; who, after 
entering into an aſſociation with the appellants, to ſtand by one another with their 
lives and fortunes, were ſent to court to adjuſt an interview with the king on the 
Sunday following, As 1 
 MATTERs being come to this pals, the perſons appealed, ſeeing there was no voſ- 
ſibility of ſtanding their ground by force, thought it high time to withdraw from 
court'; the duke of Jreland retiring to Cheſhire, and the others to private places of 
retreat. This withdrawing, though the effect of neceſſity and violence, expoſed 
them to the cenſures of the world; all the aſperſions upon them were revived on the 
occalion: and yet their abſence could not remove the duke of  Gloucefter and his 
faction's jealouſies of plots againſt their perſons, if they were really apprehenſive of 
ambuſhes being. laid in York-houſe and the Mews to ſurprize them in their way to 
Meſtminſter-ball. Whether it was for this reaſon, or to keep up the ſeditious ſpirit 
of the populace by falſe alarms, or to put an indignity on the king, they kept him 
{cated on his throne in the hall, waiting for them two hours, whilſt they were ſearch- 
ing thoſe and other ſuſpected places; where they found nothing that could give the 
leaſt ſuſpicion. How little duty ſoever they had to the king, they approached his 
throne with great ceremony, ſaluting him thrice on their knees: and after excuſin 
themſelves from any ill deſign againſt his perſon, preſented him with their appeal, or 
accuſation in writing; and then throwing down their gloves, offered to maintain the 
truth of their charge by duel. The king promiſed, he would cauſe the perſons ap- 
pealed to appear at the next parliament; fixing Februar) 30 for the day of its meet- 
| ing: and on Tueſday, November 19, : publiſhed a, proclamation, declaring both the 
appellants and appealed to be taken till then under his. protection; and diſcharging 
every body from giving them any trouble, or offering them any injury. N 
Rick ARD was now in a forlorn condition, obliged to do whatever his uncles pre- 
ſcribed ; nobody making any attempt to reſcue him out of their hands, or riſing any 
where in his favour, except the duke of Ireland. This nobleman, by the help of 
Sir Thomas Molineux conſtable of Cheſter, Sir Ralph Vernon, Sir Ralph Radcliffe, and 
other gentlemen of Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, raiſed in thoſe parts a body of 5000 
men: and marched towards the gf, in hopes of increaſing their number. The 
dukes of Glouceſter and Tork, with the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the earls of 
Derby, Arundel, Warwick, and Notingbam, getting their knights together, and ſup- 
plied by London with 1000 men of armes, advanced with a ftrong army to intercept 
his. paſſage at Radcote bridge, on the edge of Oxford and Berk ſbires, where he in- 
tended to paſs the It. An action enſued on December 20, in which Sic Thomas 


Molineux was killed ;, and the duke of Ireland, ſeeing his forces routed, made his 


eſcape with difficulty, by ſwimming the river, Glouceſter, after this victory, went 
with the lords of his party to Oxford: where, they paſſed two. of three days, con- 
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appeared, on December 26, with an army of 40, ooo men, before the city, in the 
fields near Clerkenwell, . The mayor being ſent for thither with the moſt conſider- 
able citizens, delivered them the keys of the gates: and after ſome; precautions, 
they took up their quarters in the city. They had afterwards an audience of the 
king, who was Keeping his Chri/tmas in the Tower: and as he could rgfuſe nothing 
they aſked, obliged him to give them leave to ſeize and impriſon all of his court, 
whom they ſuſpected of treaſon. Several were accordingly ſent in cuſtody to dif- 
ferent caſtles, to be there kept till the meeting of the parliament, when they were 
to anſwer for their conduct *: others were baniſhed the court, and the king was left 


T3 


without a friend or ſervant, in whom he had any reaſon. to conſide. 


7 1 
. - . 
_—_ _ 


Tux duke of Glouceſter and his faction were now ſure of having a parli 
their mind; they had an army on foot tg awe all the world; nobody durſt open 


* 


their mouth againſt them: the King was quite left out of the queſtion, though his 
crown, and the very conſtitution of the monarchy, were manifeſtly in danger; the 
onely footing, on which the diſpute was put, being, whether people were for the ap- 


pellants, or the appealed. Few perſons cared to declare themſelves for a loſing cauſe, 
or to embark in one loaded with a thouſand ſlanders; the faction had little dif- 
ficulty in getting members fit for their purpoſe choſen : but ſtill they ſeem to have 
wanted to get into the houſe of commons ſome practiſing lawyers, who having no 


ſenſe of honour, and troubling themſelves little with, conſcience, could proſtitute. 
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their tongues to promote the moſt iniquitous meaſures, who. could make treaſon of 


any thing, an d would not ſcruple moving or ſupporting any injuſtice or cruelty that 


would gratify the revenge, malice, or views of thoſe, upon whom they depended for 


preferment, This ſet of men had been, upon ſufficient; experience of their cor- 


ruption, in the late reign excluded from parliament: and the writs for the election 
of knights of ſhires, though not conceived in ſuch ſtrong and expreſs terms as were 
uſed when they were firſt excluded, {till continued to diſqualify them by clauſes, re- 
quiring men of no other condition than ſuch as were therein deſcribed, to be elected; 


and that they ſhould be iz debatis modernis magis indifferentes, This laſt clauſe | 


had been inſerted in the laſt writs, which were iſſued, on? December 17, for the 
ſummons of the parliament. The duke of Glouceſter was then on his N 
dition againſt the duke of Ireland: but being returned victorious, he cauſed; on 


January 1, new writs 3 to be iſſued, revoking that <lauſe, as unuſual, and intrench- 
ing on the liberty of the lords and commons. Thus lawyers began to creep again 


into parliament ; with no good omen to the nation, were a judgment of what might 


happen for the future, to be formed from what paſſed in that, whoſe proceedings are 


now to be related. 


Ir met on * Monday, February 3, and Thomas Fitz Alan, biſhop of Elyand chains | 


cellor, having declared the cauſes of its ſummons, for conſidering, how the-govern- 
ment might be reformed, the king better adviſed, the realm beſt defended, the ſea 

and marches of Scotland ſecured, Guienne relieved, and the charges on theſe ac- 
counts eaſieſt borne, the duke of . Glouce/ter offered to maintain his innocence, with 
regard to any deſign of dethroning his nephew, and uſurping the throne, as had 


and impeach- 
ments in par- 


been ſurmiſed, and the king, allowing his vindication, declared him not guilty. 


' Of the perſons ſeized, Sir Simon Burley, Sir on Tine; Sir Robert Treſilign lay concealed, and 
I. Elmham, Six Nichalas Dagworth, and twoclergy- Sir Nicholas\Brembre was bailed Among theſe re- 
men Clifford and Slate, were ſent to the caſtle of moyed from court were, J. Fordham biſhap of 
Notingham;;' the lord Beauchamp of | Kidderminſter, Dirham, the lord Beaumont, lord Zouche, lord 
dir Thomas Trivet, Sit John Saliſbury, and one Lin- 
colt, were committed to Dover; Sir James Berners 
and one  Medeford, a clergyman, to Briftol-caſtle. 
The archbiſhop of York was deſigned for Rocheſter= 


nings, and Molineux. 


cafile : but bad got off in time to Newcaſtle + Rot. Par. 11 R. II. p. 1. 2. 1. & ſeq. 


Then 


:Cambys z- Sir Baldwin Ber forde ; the biſhop of Chi-_ 
„ ; cheſter the king's conſeſſor; the ladies Mobum, Peyn- 


-; * Clauſe 11 R. II. n. 24. l. 3 Rymer, vii. 566. 
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ments, and to conſult, treat, ordain, and determine of all matters to be there d 
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Then the lords ſpiritual and temporal claiming it as their liberty and franchiſe th 

all great matters in this, or any future, parliament, relating to the peers of is = 
ſhould be diſcuſſed and judged, not by the civil, or common law uſed in inferiour * 
but by the courſe of parliament, their claim was allowed by the king, and granted . 
full parliament. When this was done, and the five lords appellants were goin . 
open their appeal, the archbiſhop of Canterbury entered a proteſt, in behalf 4 
himſelf, and the prelates of his province, aſſerting © their right, and that of — 
<«« prelates holding of the king by barony, to fit as peers of the realm in all varia. 


one; 


« and declaring, that they inſiſted on this right, and that it ſhould not be prejudiced 


« by their withdrawing from this parliament, in which ſeveral matters were to be 


« treated, of ſuch a nature, as they could not perſonally aſſiſt at, conſiſtent with the 


. «© canons of the church, which forbade their preſence when ſuch points were in 


e agitation.“ This claim was allowed, and the proteſt was, by the order of king, 
temporal lords, and commons, entered in the roll of parliament : another was mads 
at the ſame time by the biſhops of Durham and Carliſie; and all the prelates with. 
drew. P | | | 

Tux appellants then exhibited their appeal *, and undertook to prove the articles 


of their charge againſt the archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ireland, the earl of 


Suffolk, Sir Robert Trefilian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre; who being ſummoned in 
the chamber of the parliament, in Veſtminſter- ball, and at the great gate of the 
palace, and not appearing, it was moved, that the default might be recorded, and the 
lords proceed to judgment. The king took time till the next day to conſider of the 
matter, and ordered ſome judges, ſerjeants, and other ſages of the common law, as 
well as civilians, to conſult upon the ſubject, and deliver their opinion to the lords. 
Theſe ſages, after eonſidering the tenour of the appeal, declared it was not made or 
aſſirmed according to the rules and method either of the common, or the civil, law, 
nor were the proceedings ſuch, as either of thoſe laws required. The lords here- 
upon reſolved, with the king's conſent, that © in ſo heinous a crime as was pre- 
ec tended in the appeal, which affected his majeſty's perſon, and the ſtate of the 
« realm, committed by peers, in conjunction with others, the cauſe could not be 
« brought or adjudged, any where but in parliament, nor by any other law than the 
« courſe and law of parliament; that by the ancient cuſtom of parliament, it be- 
te longed to the lords of parliament, their franchiſe, and liberty, to be judged, and to 
« judge, in ſuch caſes, by the king's aſſent; and that they would proceed in the ſame. 
« method in the caſe before them, and determine it by award of parliament, ſince 
« the kingdom of England never had been, and the king and lords did not intend, it 


c ever ſhould be, ruled or governed by the civil law.“ In e e e and 


becauſe they would not be tied down to the rules and order of inferiour courts, 
which are only executors of the laws and ordinances of parliament, they adjudged, 
with the king's aſſent, that the appeal was well made and duely affirmed, and the 


. «« proceſs good according to the law and courſe of parliament.” The appellants, 
| being thus allowed to proceed, deſired that the default of the appealed might be re- 


- contained. 


corded ; upon which theſe laſt were ſuminoned again, and likewiſe the next day 
(Wedneſday) when the appellants inſiſted, that the accuſed perſons, having had full | 
notice given of the appeal, ſhould be adjudged guilty of the high treaſons therein 


were thirty-nine in number; expreſſed moſt of them 


Tux articles in the 


in ſuch general terms, that they may eaſily be applied to any favourite or miniſter 


whatever, and to ſupport an accuſation of arrogating to themſelves the royal power. 
They ſeem to have been formed upon the model of thoſe drawn up againſt the two 
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D'Ejpenſers in the time of Edward II: and were of different kinds, ſome being Ri e # a N 

charged as treaſons, the others as miſdemeanors. - Of this latter ſort were, the _ II. 

T 3% Their not ſuffering great men to come near the king} or to ſpeak with him but / H.; 88. 

in their preſence. 4. The creating a ſtrangeneſs — pe thoſe great men and 

« the king, and hindering his favours to them and others. 53. The grants of 1re- 

« land, and of Okeham, with its foreſt, to Robert de Vere. 8. The grant of lands 

« and offices to perſons that either bribed them, or were of their affinity. 7. The 

« iſſuing of great ſums, amounting to 100,000 marks, to the duke of Ireland, and 

« their obſtructing the ordinances of parliament, 8. The putting of inſufficient 

« perſons for money into commands in Guienne, K the marches of Srotland, to 

« the public detriment. g. The obſtruction of law. 10, The adviſing of pardons 

« felonies and treaſons. 13. The taking of bribes for maintaining ſuits and quar- 

« rels, 14. The putting lords and others out of the king's council. 16. The ad- 

« yiſing the king to abſent himſelf, and avoid treating with the laſt parliament. 

« 18, The cauſing him to convene ſome lords, judges, and others, and to make 

« ſuſpicious demands of them in ſeveral matters. 19. The getting gentlemen in | 
| 


« England and Wales to take oaths, and give ſecurities, for ſtanding by the king 
« againſt all perſons: and 20. Putting the realm to trouble on account of thoſe 
« oaths and bonds. 2 1. The carrying of the king into parts at a diſtance from the 
« commiſſioners appointed by parliament. 23. The ranſoming of Fohn de Blois 
« without either warrant or the conſent of parliament,” or the great council. 24. 
« The putting the king on having of late a large retinue, with badges; a thing un- 
« uſual. 25. The procuring of the judges opinions at Notingbam, in order to fall 
upon ſuch as had been concerned in the late commiſſion and ſtatute, 26. The 
« defign of indicting lords and others upon thoſe opinions, and of arreſting" the 
duke of Lancaſter, in caſe he had landed. 27. The perfuading the king, that the 
late commiſſion and ſtatute were made in order to depoſe him. 33. The making 
« the companies of London ſwear to live and dye with the king againſt all perſons 
« that plotted treaſon againſt him, at a time when he looked upon the commiſ- | 
« ſioners to be his enemies and traytors. 34. The proclamation" in London againſt 
« aiding the earl of Arundel, and ſelling him armes and victuals, without a warrant - 
« from the king, or the great council, 35. Another proclamation there, forbidding 
' « every body to ſpeak ill of the perſons appealed: and 36. The getting the king to 
« ſend his council the names of pron to 8 n ſherifs, in eg to the ö 
© making of knights of ſhires.“ | 

Tusk articles were objected in common to all the five pocfeideantodies wither 
as actors and adviſers, or conſenting thereto: but the 120 charged Sir Nicholas 
Brembre in particular with . caufing ſeveral criminals to be taken out of Newgate 
« by night, and executed illegally at the Foul Oke in Kent, as the 22% did the duke 
of Ireland, with acting as chief, juſtice of Cheſter without warrant, or com- 
« miſſion,” This laſt was likewiſe accuſed of two points peculiar to: himſelf, 
which were adjudged by the lords to be-treaſon, viz, that part of the 22“ article, 
wherein he is charged with ( raiſing forces to deſtroy the lords and the king's lieges,” 
and the 39h, mentioning < his attempt to kill the appellants in the battle at Radcot 
« bridge.” The other treaſonable articles were, 1. *© The ſuggeſting fal ſehoods to the 
e king, and making him ſwear, as well to be governed by them; as, 2. To ſupport 
« them, and to live or dye with them, 11. The adviſing the king, to give Robert 
te de Vere the title of king of Ireland, and to write to the. pope. for a ratification of 
« that title. 15, Theit giving the king advice to put all the lords and commons 
« of the laſt parliament to death, except ſuch as were of their on party. 17. Their 
“ informing his majeſty, that the late commiſſion and ſtatute were made to defeat 

c his N and that all concerned in n or adviſing it, Reſerved to be pu- 
. +7 L - <«niſhed 
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Ricuarp © puniſhed capitally, as traytors: and 28, Adviſing him to put them to death 
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was diſcovered and ſeized at Shields: but the duke of Glouceſter, being obliged to 


three years after. 
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« 29. Their cauſing the king to ſend Nicholas Southwell, his valet de chan 
« and perſons of ſmall account, with letters to the king of France, defir 
« afliſtance to deſtroy the lords and others whom he deemed traytors : and 30. In 
« conſideration of ſuch affiſtance, promiſing to give up Cherbourg, Bro, and Ca. 

lais, with its marches. 3 1. A deſign of putting the appellants to death, when at- 
« tending the king at a conference intended to be held with the king of France in 
© the marches of Calais. 32. The ſending to France, to get ſafe-· conducts for the 
« king, the duke of Ireland, and others, to go over, for executing the (aid treaſons. 
« 37. The adviſing the king, as well to give orders for knights and gentlemen to 
« riſe with the duke of Ireland; as 39. To write letters to the duke, repreſentin 
« himſelf in the utmoſt danger, unleſs relieved, prefling him to 
« aſſiſtance, and promiſing to meet him with all his power.” 

Soc were the articles exhibited againſt the archbiſhop of York, the duke of Ie. 
land, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Trefilian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre; founded 
generally upon the late commiſſion and ftatute : but none of them treaſon by the 
Statute f 25 E. III; though the lords had thought fit to vote them ſo, in order to at- 
taint the perſons accuſed. No witneſs was examined, no proof made of any fact or 
deſign charged in them: but the king and the lords temporal, being perſuaded in 
their conſciences of the truth of the articles, pronounced, on February 13, the four 
firſt (whoſe default had been recorded on Thurſday, February 6) guilty of high 
treaſon; ordering their eſtates to be forfeited, the archbiſhop's temporalties to be 
ſeized, and his perſon reſerved for further advice by the king's aſſent, but the other 
three to be drawn and hanged, as traytors. The laſt part of this ſentence was exe- 
cuted only on Trefilian, who being betrayed by a ſervant and ſeized, was brought, on 
February 19, before the parliament; and ordered to immediate execution at J- 
bourn. "The others had fled beyond ſea; the earl of Suffolk to Paris, where he 
died on September 5, the fame year; and the duke of Ireland to Holland and Bra- 
bant, where, in A. D. 1392, he was in hunting hurt by a wild boar, and died of 
his wounds at Louain. Alexander archbiſhop of York, attempting to get abroad, 


bre, 
ing his 


march to his 


keep meaſures with the prelates of his own party, durſt not meddle with his perſon; 
contenting himſelf with getting the pope to tranflate him from Tork to St. Andrews 
in Scotland, As this country was under the obedience of the Avignon pope Clement, 
Alexander could not be admitted to that fee: and being ſuffered to go over to Flan- 
ders, ſerved there the cure of a ſmall-pariſh' till his death, which happened two or 


SIM Nicholas Brembre, being impriſoned in the Tower, and forthcoming, was 
brought, on Monday, February 17, before the parliament: and the articles againſt 
him in the appeal being read, he anſwered, that he was not guilty of any of them, 
and was ready to defend his innocence, as a knight ought, by his body; the uſual 
method obſerved in ſuch appeals. . The appellants undertaking to prove the charge 
in ſuch manner as the parliament ſhould” award, the commons declared, that they 
thought the articles true, and ſhould have impeached him, if he had not been ap- 
pealed: and the lords rejecting the trial by battel, as not lying in ſuch a caſe, pre- 
tended to inform their conſeiences by all proper means, as to the truth of the articles. 
What theſe means were, doth not appear: but Nicholas, without being allowed to 
make any defence, was brought, on Thurſday, *Pebruary 20, to the bar, and con- 
demned by the lords to the ſame puniſhment, as had been denounced againſt the 
others. The ſentence was executed the ſame day; the Earl Mareſcbal, aſſiſted by 
the mayor, ſheriffs, and aldermen of London, attending to ſee it done, notwithſtand- 
ing great interceſſion was made to ſave him: he died (as Frolſſart ſays) lamented by 
vt; I 40S 1 
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all good men. The proſecutions upon the appeal were now over: and the appel- Ric 155 


lants, as well as the lords ſpiritual and temporal, thought fit declare, that, . confider- 
« ing the king's tender age, and the innocency of his royal perſon, nothing con- 
« tained in the appeal, or in any article thereof, nor the judgments paſſed thereon, 
« ſhould be any feflection on him, or be interpreted to the prejudice of his perſon.” 
Tux reſt, upon whom the rage of the faction fell, were profecuted upon im- 
ede of the commons; who charged Sir Roher, Belknap, Sir Roger Fulthorp, 
Sir Jobn Holt, Sir V. Burgh, Sir Jobn Cary, and Joln Lot beforementioned, with 
arrogating to themſelves the royal power, and carrying the King away from the com- 


Patt" i, 
A. D. 1388. 


miſſioners of government into Wales and Cheſhire, All the proof of this charge 


was drawn from the anſwers they had given to the queſtions propoſed at Noting- 
ham, a copy of which inſtrument was delivered by. the commons to the houſe of 
lords: but the original was not produced, When the perfons impeached were, on 
Monday, March 2, called to hear the articles, and make their defence, they owned 
that ſuch queſtions had been put, and anſwers made, but not altogether the ſame as 
appeared in the copy offered by the commons: and pleaded, that they had put their 
ſeals to the original, contrary to their intention, and had made the anſwers againſt 
their will, for fear of death, with which they were menaced. Belknap imputed theſe 
menaces, chiefly to the archbiſhop of Tork, who having been concerned in adviſing 
and framing the. commiſſion and ſtatute ſo detrimental to the royal authority, ſaw 
no way of recovering the king's favour, but by getting them defeated, and reſtoring 
him to his royalty. The commons in their reply urged that the king had aſked 
them the queſtions with no other intent, than to know what the law was in thoſe 


points (agreeable to the biſhop of Chicheſter's teſtimony) but they had anſwered con- 


trary to law, in order to deſtroy the lords and others concerned in making the com- 
miſſion and ſtatute, They were all condemned to be drawn and hanged as traytors, 
their heirs diſinherited, and their eſtates forfeited. The ſame ſentence was the next 
day denounced againſt 7% Blake, for drawing up the queſtions which the judges 
anſwered; and Thomas Huſh, for aiding therein, and getting himſelf made under- 
ſheriff of M:gdle/ex, in order to arreſt and indict the ſaid noblemen. They pleaded 
their being retained of council, for the king, and ſworn to keep his ſecrets; and that 
they had done nothing but in obedience to his, commands. This plea availed them 
little, being condemned the day following as traytors, and hurried away immediately 
to execution: but the judges found, ſuch favour, through the interceſſion of all the 
biſhops in their behalf, that they were pardoned as to i | 

ed for life to different towns in Ireland. Thomas biſhop of Chicheſter, the king's 
confeſſor, and too much in his fayour to be ſuffered to continue about his perſon, 
was impeached for being preſent at the place and time, when and here the queſtions 
were put to the judges, and for not diſcovering the affair. This, it ſeems, was ad- 
mages high treaſon; he was condemned as a traytor: and afterwards baniſhed for life 
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On March 12, Sir Simon Burley, Sir John Beauchamp of Holt, baron of Kidder- 
minſter, Sir Jobn Saliſbury, and Sir James Berners, were brought to the bar of 
the lords, to hear the articles exhibited againſt them by the commons. In theſe 
they were accuſed of aiding and abetting the five appealed and attainted perſons, 
in their accroaching to them the royal power, and in all their deſigns againſt the 
« appellants, in endeavouring to defeat the exerciſe of the late commiſſion and 
« ſtatute, in propoſing to treat for yielding Calais to the French, and in carrying 
* the king to Wales and Cheſhire.” Burley was charged in particular, © with con- 
* tributing to keep the earl of Suffolk fo long in the poſt of chancellor, and letting 
* him eſcape out of the realm; with abetting the duke of Ireland in his raiſing 
* forces, bringing him into court, and procuring him a grant of his wife's father, 
« the 


te and limb, and only baniſh- 
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Riciary © the lord of Coucy's eſtate in Wales; and with introducing the mayor of Dover to 
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ce the king, to aſſure him of ſending 1000 able bodied men of the Cinque Ports 10 


A. D. 1388. © his aſſiſtance againſt the appellants.” They all denied the charge, and pleaded 


Not guilty to every article thereof; offering to juſtify themſelves as knights, in ſuch 
manner as the lords ſhould direct. The lords took time to conſider the matter till 
Friday, March 20, when the parliament was, on account of the approaching feſti- 
val, adjourned to Monday, April 14, the Monday fortnight after Eaſter. In this in. 
terval of the ſeſſion, great intereſt was uſed to fave the life of Sir Simon Burley; the 
king, whom he had brought up from his infancy, and the queen, whom he had con. 
ducted from Bohemia, and who was univerſally beloved, being commonly called 
The good Queen Anne, interceded for him with all poſſible earneſtneſs. Some even of 
the appellants intereſted themſelves in his behalf: and the earl of Derby had it ſo 
much at heart, that when Glouceſter, obſtinate in his reſolution to have Burley; 
blood, could not be wrought upon by any inſtances to fave him, it occaſioned a 
great quarrel for a time between thoſe heads of the faction. It was three weeks 
after the parliament had met again, before this point was determined: but then G. 
ceſter carrying his point, Burley was, on Tueſday, May 5, brought to the parliament, 
and pronounced guilty of the 8 article of the impeachment (7, e. of conſpiring with 
the duke of Ireland and others to deſtroy thoſe concerned in the late ſtatute and 
commiſſion) which-had been adjudged treaſon. The ſentence was as uſual at that 
time in caſes of high treaſon: but as he had ſerved the king and his father in ſeveral 
offices, and was knight of the Garter, the king, with the lords aſſent, remitted the 
drawing and hanging, and ordered the Earl Mareſchal to behead him on Tower- 
hill, which was done the ſame day. Re | 1 
On May 12, the lord Beauchamp and Sir Fames Berners were found guilty of the 
firſt point in the 1* article; which had been declared to be treafon, and charged 
them with engrofling the king's affections, and alienating his mind from his faithful 
lords and liges: as Sir John Saliſbury. was of the 160 or laſt article of the impeach- 
ment, which had been alſo voted treaſon. He was accuſed in it of knowing and ad- 
viſing the ceſſion of Calais, and of conſenting, that the king of France ſhould be 
aſked for a ſafe- conduct for his and Fohn Lancafter's going over to treat and ſettle 
the affair. As Beauchamp was of noble blood, and had been ſteward of the houſhold; 
and Berners had been the king's ward, and in his nonage near his perſon, they were 
beheaded : but the ſentence was executed in all its rigour on Saliſbury. In all the 
ſentences. paſſed in this parliament, it is particularly remarked, that they were all 
given in the king's preſence, and by his affent: yet theſe were doubtleſs both invo- 
luntary, however neceſſary they might be to authorize the judgment. Such a num- 
ber of breaches of the Statute of 25 E. III. which had ever been looked upon as the 
greateſt ſecurity of the lives and properties of the ſubject; ſo many new kinds of 
treaſon, created arbitrarily by the votes of the lay-lords alone, in compliance with the 
dictates of a furious and potent faction; ſo many actions, harmleſs and indifferent in 


their nature, or not forbidden by any law, and even bare deſigns, interpreted fo as to 


be ranked in ſome of thoſe new treaſons, and to be a ſeizing of the royal power, 
which yet their proſecutors had uſurped with impunity: and ſuch a number of 
great men condemned and executed, their eſtates forfeited, their heirs diſinherited, 
their blood attainted, upon mere ſurmiſes, groundleſs imputations of their intentions, 
and a erſe turn given to their actions, without any legal proof, or the exami- 
nation of a ſingle witneſs, was enough to alarm the whole nation with a ſenſe of the 
danger, to which their lives and fortunes, and thoſe of their poſterity were by ſuch 
proſecutions expoſed. No man, who had been a ſervant in the king's houſhold, 
about his perſon, or perhaps in his preſence, could think himſelf fafe for a moment, 
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jf he had offended any of G/buceſter's faction, being expoſed to the like ſuggeſtions Ricuans 
as had taken away the lives of others: and every one ſaw a precedent created, that — 
might be copied at any time to the ruin and deſtruction of their families. A. D. 1388. 
To prevent the evil conſequences of a general uneaſineſs, an act was paſſed, at the 
requeſt of the commons?, for a general pardon “ of all that had been about the king's 
1 perſon, or of the retinue, company, force, counſel, aſſent, or adherence of thoſe 
« who had been attainted and condemned in this parliament,” except eight or ten 
clergymen, and a leſs number of the laity ; whoſe names are therein mentioned. As 
for the perſons attainted ſtill alive, ſo little compaſſion was ſhewed towards them, 
that they were utterly incapacitated from being reſtored to the common law; that if 
« any pardon ſhould be granted them, it was declared to be null, and whoever ſolli- 
« cited or endeavoured to procure any ſuch grace in their behalf, he was to be tried, 
« condemned, and executed as a traytor.” Care was taken likewiſe to have an- 
other act, © to confirm the commiſſion and ſtatute made in the precedent yeaf, 
« with all the proceedings of the laſt parliament, and what had been done by the 
« appellants and their partiſans ; who, with the Londoners in particular, had a full 
« pardon for all their felonies, inſurrections, murders, and whatever elſe they had 
« done or committed.” The appeals too, impeachments, judgments, and executions, 
made and given in this parliament, were approved, affirmed, and eſtabliſhed, norwith- 
landing the abſence of the lords ſpiritual: and it was enacted, © that none of them 
« ſhould be ever reverſed, broken, or annulled in any manner; and whoever ſued to 
« break or reverſe any of them, ſhould be condemned as a traytor.” But for fear 
| the violent, illegal, and cruel meaſures, which they had uſed to others, ſhould be one 
day retaliated upon themſelves and their poſterity, Glouceſter and his faction thought 
fit to add a proviſo, * that this approbation, affirmance, and eſtabliſhment: of the 
« riſings, appeals, proſecutions, accuſations, judgments, and executions, ſhould be of 
« force, only in this caſe; that neither they, nor the commiſſi on, paſſed in the laſt = 
« parliament, ſhould be drawn into example or conſequence hereafter ; and though | 
divers points had been declared for treaſon in this parliament, which were not de- 
« clared by ſtatute before, yet no judge ſhould be empowered: to give judgment of 
« other caſes of treaſon, or in any other manner, than they had before the begin- 
« ning of this parliament. | | 
Tu commons had, in March, continued the duty of three ſhillings a tun on 
wine, and twelve-pence in the pound upon all merchandize, except wool; and had | 
granted an half 7entband half ffteenth, which was appropriated to defray the charge | 
of a ſea-expedition : but had not provided thoſe recompences for the heads of the | 
faction, which all rebels, not caring to ſerve the public for nought, naturally expect. | 
It was probably with this view, that they waited till Tune 2, when the ſeſſion was 
on the point of ending, before they continued the ſubſidy on wool and leather: and 
then they aſſigned 20, ooo J. ſterling, near half * its produce, to the appellants for 
their charges and ſervices. Thomas Arundel biſhop of Ely had been very active and 
ſerviceable in their meaſures; they had, upon Alexander Nevis tranſlation (a papal 
method of depriving prelates) raiſed him to the archbiſhoprick of York: but not 
thinking this equal to his merit, the commons, under preterice that the houſes of his 
new ſee were dilapidated, petitioned the king to give him a further recompence. 
Another of their petitions was calculated to keep their friends in power; they had 
aſſigned the king a council of their favourite lords, by whoſe advice he was to be 
governed, and they deſired him to ſuffer no body elſe to meddle either in the affairs 
of his houſhold, or in the buſineſs of the kingdom. It was under colour of recon- 
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© Ret. Parl. 11 R. II. p. 1. u. 36—39. 43. 46. ſells, was 435. 4 d. and on a laſt of leather 4 /. 

See Statute 11 R. II. * 1 | ee | 6s. 8 d. G of the firſt 26s. a fack, and out of 
The ſubſidy on a ſack of wool, or 240 wool- the latter 40 1. a laſt, were given to the appellants. 
Vor, II, 7 M . ciling 
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June 3, with great ſolemnity in the church of Weſtminſter Abbey, 
this ceremony was over, the lords ſpiritual and temporal, with the commons taal 


The battle of 


Otterbourne. 
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ciling all parties, and to reftore-the quiet and harmony of the realm, that the cn 
mons preſented a requeſt, that the king would renew his coronation oath, 


. the 
lates their fealty, and the temporal lords their homage :- this was done Pig 


x ON Wedneſd, 
But as OED 


new oath, « not to aſſent or ſuffer, as much as in them lay, that Km 


ment, ſtatute, or otdinance made in the preſent parliament, ſhould be annulleg or 
<«« repealed in any tinie to come; and that they would fupport the good laws and 
« cuſtoms of the realm, and do their utmoſt to preſerve its peace and tranquillity,” 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the biſhops, paid ſo much deference to tbis if 
oath (which was now impoſed * upon all the gentry and dignified clergy, and upon 
all magiſtrates of towris throughout England) that they denounced an excommuni. 
cation againſt all that ſhould break it, and difturb the peace of the kingdom. The 
parliament, after the exploits above related, broke up the next day, Jure 4, having 
richly deferved the character given of it by the people and writers of the age 
which laſt have tranſmitted it down to later ages under the denomination of the 
mercileſs parliament. wh +, 

Tux money, granted for a naval armament, turned to little accompt. The car} 
of Arundel put to fed with his fleet: but all that he did was, the taking or deſtroy- 
ing of eighty merchant-veſſels, and making ſome depredatians in the iſles near 
Rochelle. Charles VI, king of France, was too much taken up with che defign of 
enfranchiſing himſelf from the dominion of his uncles, and taking the government of 
his realm into his own hands (in which he ſucceeded) to think of making any at- 
tempt on England. The Scots were more ready to take advantage of the confufions 
of this nation: and falling with a party into the #e/t marches, ravaged the country 
about Carliſie, and carried off 300 priſoners. It was with a much greater force, head- 
ed by ſome of their principal nobility, that, in the beginning of Auguft, they invaded 
Northumberland: and having waſted part of the county of Durham, advanced to 
the gates of Newra/He3;: where, in a ſkirmiſh, they took a colours belonging to 
Henry lord Percy, furnamed Hotſpur, fon to the earl of Northumberland, In their 
retreat home, they attacked the caſtle of Otterburn: and in the evening of Augy/? , 
(as the Engliſh writers ſay, or rather, according to Froiſſart, Auguſt 15) after an unſuc- 
ceſsful aſſault, were ſarprized in their camp, which was very ſtrong, by Henry, who 
at the firſt onfet put them into a good deal of cenfuſion. But James earl Douglas 


rallying his men, there enſued one of the beſt-fonght actions that happened in the 


age; both armies ſhewing the utmoſt bravery; the carl himſelf being flain on the 
ſpot; the earl of Murrey mortally wounded; and Hotfpwr, with his brother Ralph 
Percy, taken priſoners. Theſe diſaſters on both ſides have given occaſion to the event 
of the engagement's being diſputed; Frviſſart (who detives his relation from a 
Scotch knight, tw yo gentlemen of the ſame country, and as many of Forx ) affirming, 
that the Scvts remained maſters of the field; and the Engliſb avriters inſinuating the 
contrary.” Theſe laſt maintain, that the Engliſb had the better of the day +: but 


night coming on, ſome of the northern lords, coming with the biſhop of Durban: 


to their aſſiſtance, killed many of them by miftake, fuppoſing them ito be Scots; and 
the earl of Dunbar at the fame time falling on another ſide upon Hotſpur, took 
hit and his brother priſoners, and carried them off whilſt both parties were fight- 
ing. It is at leaſt certain, that immediately after ihis batile, the Scois engaged in it 
made the beſt 'oftheir way home: and the ſame party was taken by their other corps 
about Ca rie. 12h ow 31 for; n nfs to Nen T4 ms 49 HO ; 
. 11. II. n. 5. Nymer, vii. 57. 2 Knighton, col. 271. Frxtiſſart. . Knighton, Vita 
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Ir had been one of tlie petitions of the commons in the mercileſi parliament, that Ric hA Ao 
the king would call another to meet ſoon after Mzichaelmas. As the nation was then 

in too great a ferment, he rejected the requeſt: but ſummoned: one to meet the day 4 D. 1389. 
after Candlemas, in the year following, at Cambridge; a place where his perſon was —— 
more ſecure than at Landon. The minds of men were by this time fo well ſettled, 

that, by a general concurrence. of the members of both houſes, ſeveral good laws 

were revived, and others cnacted, for the public good: the commons likewiſe granted 

half a fifteenth, as the clergy * did half a tenth, for the war with Scotland. No pro- 

viſion ſeems to have been made for that with France, which was now catried on | 
purely by private adventurers z the two kings being both ſo inclined to · peace, that | | 


they made no attempt upon each other's dominions, In this diſpoſition, their pleni- 

potentiaries, meeting at Leningen *, concluded a triennial truce, till Auguſt 16, 

A. D. 1392 3 to which Robert king of Scotland after wards acceded. . 
Tur king was now twenty-two years old, and not yet ſuffered by his uncles to The king aſ- ; 

have the government of his kingdom. He had ſeen how eaſily Charks of France bannt go- | 

bad, by a ſudden teſolution, got rid of bis uncles, who had treated him as their pupil, his own 

rather than their king: and Richard hoped to ſucceed as well in taking the ſame hand-. 

method. Eaſter was an uſual time for the holding an extraordinary council, a great 

number of the nobility generally attending the court at that feſtival, One being 

held on May 3, the Monday fortnight after Bafter, the king; to the great ſurprize 

of the lords preſent, aſked them What age be was of ? and this being acknow- 

ledged i, he thence inferred, that * he Was certainly of age to govern his own houſe, 

« family, and kingdom, fince. every man in the nation was admitted earlier to the 

management of his eſtate and affairs; and he ſaw no reaſon why his condition 

« ſhould be worſe than theirs, or why he ſhould be denied a right, which the law 

+ gave to the meaneſt of his ſubhjects. The lords anſwering in ſome confuſion, 

that he might take upon himſelf the government of the realm, which was indiſputa- 

bly his right, he added, “ that he had been long under the management of tutors, 

« and not ſuffered to do the leaſt thing without them: but he would now remove 

% them from his council, and manage his own affairs. He then ordered Thomas 

Arundel archbiſhop of York to give up the ſeal; and receiving it from him, gave it 

the next day to William of Wickham biſhop of Winchefter, who in this exigence 

took upon him the pffice of chancellor. He removed the duke of Glouceſter, the 

earl of Warwick, and other potent noblemen, from his council: and filled it up with 

others, whom he thought more worthy of his confidence. The biſhop of Hereford 

was turned out from his poſt of treaſurer; and the earl of Arundel, from that of 

admiral ; the keeper of the privy ſeal, and all the great officers 6f ſtate and the 

houſhold, were changed; the judges too of both benches were removed; having all 

been put in the year before by the duke of Glouceſter, to ſerve the ends of his 

faction. Theſe ſteps were followed by a proclamation on May 8, notifying to all 

the kingdom, „that he had taken the entire government of the realm into his own 

n hands, and the people might expect to ſee the tranquillity of the nation better pre- 

* ſerved, and juſtice better diſtributed, than they had been formerly.” To prevent 

the apprehenſions, that might reaſonably be entertained by the many thouſandswho 

ſtood in need of the graces and pardons, which the king had granted in the laſt par- 

liament, where every body knew he was forced by violence and terror to do what his 

now difcarded miniſters had dictated, he took care to confirm them; and declared, 

that no body ſhould be proſecuted or moleſted on account of any thing which had 

been pardoned in the merciliſi parliament, This proclamation was eight days after- 

wards followed by another, calculated to ſhew' the tenderneſs he had for his peo- 
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RicnannD ple in general, and ſerving for a ſpecimen of the moderation he propoſed to obſ, 
II. in his government: it contained a ſuſpenſion of the payment of the half zen, = 


4. D. 1389. fifteenth granted him in the parliament of Cambridge, till there appeared a more 
urgent neceſſity for its being levied. mY 


THEsE were wiſe meaſures, well adapted to preſerve the peace of the real 
to keep the people from hearkening to the ſuggeſtions of factious perſons, 
to embroil affairs, and raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom. They had ſuch an effect 
that though the duke of Glouceſter, and the lords of his faction, were infinitely wy 
tated at being ſtripped of their power, they were not able to raiſe any commotion : 
but contented themſelves with abſenting from court, and being at open variance with 
the king, till the duke of Lancaſter returned in November to England. Whether this 
duke came over, to revive the ſpirit, and reſtore the affairs, of the faction, much 
depreſſed by the loſs of the royal power, which they had hitherto exerciſed in the 
king's wrong, or for ſome private ends of his own, he effected both : and at the ſame 
time made his court to the nation by a popular act, by bringing about a reconci- 
liation * between the king and the nobility that ſided with the duke of Glouceſter, 
It is much to be ſuſpected, whether this was cordial on either fide, ſince the former 
could not eaſily forget the horrible indignities he had ſo lately ſuffered, and the in- 
human murder of ſo many of his faithful or favourite ſervants, nor Glouceſter la 
aſide his ambitious views: but whether it was ſo or no, it did John of Gand's buſi- 
neſs. He had, during the ſeſſion of the mercileſs parliament, been made the king's 
lieutenant in Guienne : and wanted to get the dominion of that dutchy. He was 
accordingly, in the parliament which met, on Monday, January 17, at Weſtminſter, 
created duke of Aquitaine or Guienne for life, and ſolemnly inveſted with the en- 
ſigns of honour belonging to that dignity 3, In the patent of creation, the king re. 
ſerving to himſelf as king of France the ſuperiority and reſort of the dutchy, granted 
it to his uncle, with all the caſtles; towns, revenues, and royalties thereof, as fully as 
they had been enjoyed by himſelf, or any of his predeceſſors; the duke undertaking 
to defend it to the utmoſt of his ability even in the time of war, but then expect- 
ing to be aſſiſted by the king and kingdom. Edward Plantagenet, ſon to the duke 
of York, was at the ſame time created earl of Rutland during his father's life, with 
a grant of 800 marks a year to ſupport his new dignity ; the caſtle of Okeham, with 
the foreſt and ſhrievalty of that county, being aſſigned him in part of that revenue, 
and the reſidue made payable at the exchequer, - - - 

On the fourth day of this ſeſſion :, the biſhop of Vincheſter delivered the great 
ſeal to the king, as the biſhop of S. David's, being treaſurer, did the keys of the ex- 
chequer: and all the lords of the council beſought the king to be diſcharged, and 
that others might be put in their places. After this reſignation of their employ- 
ments. they required openly in parliament, that if any perſon could find fault with 
any thing they had done, he ſhould make his complaint: but the commons, aſter 

enquiring into their actions, came the next day and expreſſed themſelves entirely 
ſatisfied with every part of their conduct. The king hereupon reſtored them to all 
their dignities: and added the dukes of Lancaſter and Glauceſter to his council; 
proteſting however, that -< for any thing then done, he would either retain thoſe 
« counſellors, or put them out of their offices, at his pleaſure.” The proviſions, 
reſervations, proceſſes, and other oppteſſive practices of the court of Rome, had been 
a ſubje& of complaint in every parliament of this king's reign: and were now grown 
ſo intolerable, that the commons not only petitioned 5 for a ſtrict execution of the 
ſtatutes made in the times of Edward I. and Edward III. againſt thoſe unjuſt en- 
croachments upon the royal authority and the liberties of the nation, but propoſed 


M, and 
employed 
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alſo ſome further ſtatute, which might effectually prevent them for the future, The Ricyanp 


archbiſhops took hence occaſion, in behalf of themſelves, and all their clergy, tþ enter 
« revival of any old ſtatute, or the making of any new one, againſt the pape's au- 
« thority, or to the prejudice of the eccleſiaſtical liberties, Ihis did not reſtrain, 
the king, from gratifying the commons, in ſome points which they propoſed for re- 
dreſs, and from ordering the former ſtatutes to be put in execution: and they in re- 
turn, conſidering the uncertainty of the duration, and event, of the truce with France, 
and that the Scozs had not as yet agreed to it, granted him a ſubſidy of 335. 4. 
on a ſack of wool, and five marks on a laſt of leather, over and above his ancient 
hy is ſubſidy was in the next parliament, which met on: Saturday, November 12, 
continued for three years; as were alſo the duties of 3 f. a tun on wine, and 129, in 
the pound on merchandize, to aid the king in defraying the great charges of the 
oarriſons of Breſt, Cherbourg, and Calais. The grants he had formerly made, to 
the dukes of Jorg and Glouceſter, and their heirs, of 19994, a year for the main- 
tenance of their dignities, and that of the caſtle of Sf. Briaveli, with the foreſt of 
Dene, to the latter, were confirmed in this parliament ;, which. took care by another 
act to aſſert the royal authority, to prevent its being impaired by what had paſſed in 
the late diſturbances. It was, upon the joint petition of the prelates, the lords tem- 
poral, and the commons, declared, that the royalty and prerogative of the king 
« and his crown ſhould be ſa ved and maintained; that whatever had been. either 
« done or attempted againſt them, ſhould be redreſſed and amended; and that the 
« king ſhould be as free in his time, as any of his noble progenitors, formerly kings 
« of England, had been in theirs.” When this parliament broke, up on December 3, 
the lords and commons returned their humble thanks to the king “ for his good 


« government, and the great affection and zeal, he had continually ſhewn for the 


« good of his people.” 


WHETHER the king's putting the great ſeal again into the hands of Thomgs 
Arundel archbiſhop of York, making Fohbn Waltham biſhop of Sarum: treaſurer, 
taking molt of the late regents and appellants into his council s, employing ſome of 
them in the great offices of his houſhold, made. people apprehenſive: of the like diſ- 
turbances as had happened three years before; or whether Richard's uncles, whilſt 
they cajoled him into whatever they would, into exorbitant grants! to Glouceſter, 
and into as full an alienation of Guienne to Lancaſter, as he had formerly made of 
Ireland to Robert de Vere (which laſt had ſerved for a pretence to the late rebellion) 
had a mind to flatter him with the appearance of his power, and the name of ſove- 
reignty, the declaration of the king's full enjoyment of the royalty, made in tho laſt 
parliament, was,renewed in the next, which met on Friday, November g, at Weſt- 


ninſter. The day after the ſeſſion began'5, it was declared at the inſtance of the 


commons in full parliament, * that the king was as free (or uncontrolled), in his 


regale and royal dignity, as any of his predeceſſors had been; notwithſtanding any | 


ſtatute or ordinance formerly, made in derogation thereof, particularly in the 
time of king Edward II; and if any ſtatute was made in his time to the prejudice 
© ofthe liberty and prerogatiye of the crown, it ſnould be annulletl. and of oo vali- 
« dity,” . The lords readily agreed to this petition of the commons: and the king 
expreſſing his ſenſe of the tender regard: they-ſheyed for his honour and dignity, it 
was paſſed into an act of parliament... Both houſes ſeemed more diſpoſed at this 
time, than uſually they were, to give him ample ſupplies for all his occaſions; and 
alter the grant of an half renth and fifteenth, to he raiſed by Eaſter next s, they 

Kan. Parl. 13 R. II. . 20. . * Rot. Part. 14 R. II. u. 11. 15,16. 3 See Rymer, vil. 672. 
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8 proteſt in the roll of this ſeſſion, declaring, that they would not affent to the 4. D. 1390. 
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Treaty of 
peace with 


France. 
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, | , „ to be paid 

at Midſummer ; and another of an half fenth and fifteenth to be levied at the La. 
day following, in caſe he went either to France or Scotland. The king's def * 
going to France was in order to make either a long truce, or a final peace Ws 
that kingdom: but his uncles had always oppoſed his intended expeditions thither, 
and the commons afterwards deſired, that the duke of Lancaſter might go over for 
that purpoſe. Richard, from the time he took the government into his on ann 
had ſcarce denied any petition made by the commons: but there were two of am 
uncommon nature in this parliament *, which he rejected, in the gentle manner uſed 
by the kings of England, by taking time to adviſe on the ſabje&. One of theſe, pre. 
ſented by the knights of ſhires, was a direct attack on the privileges of corporations. 
which had a right of retaining and incorporating among their burgeſſes any villain, 
or copy holder of a lotd, after he had lived a year and a day within the burrou oh 
without” being reclaimed or moleſted: the knights defired, that they might have 
power to enter ſuch burroughs, to ſeize and bring atway'thetr villains.* The other. 


in which the whole body of the commons concurred, propoſed an act, for diſabling 


the villains or copyholders of prelates and monaſteries to pur chat lands in fee, and 
for hindering all villains whatever from putting their fons to ſchool, in order to ac- 
quĩre learning: and this they deſired,” for the maintenance and ſafety of the hogour - 
of ull thyfrtcholders of Rrofang: tft LH OCD RW 4s 9572S WIEN 998% Ja, 
Tu E treaty of peace abovementioned was appointed to be held about Mzidlent at 
Amiens; where the king of France, with his brother, and three uncles came, at- 
tended by a very great number of his nobility, in hopes of ſecing the king of Eng- 
land; who had ſuch an inclination to the voyage, that he came to Dover, in his 
way to the meeting. Richard was ready to embark :* bat his uncles, who never liked 
he ſhould meddle with buſineſs, or appear on any occaſion, had ſuch an influence on 
his council, that when it came to be debated there, whether, it was'proper for him 
to paſs the ſea, it was reſolved, that he ſhould ſtay in Dover: caſtle with the duke of 


| © Glouceſter, who was not to leave him; whilſt the dukes of Lancafter and York, the 


earls of Huntingdon and Derby, the biſhops of London and Durham, Sir Thomas 
Percy, and others of his council went to Amiens. Theſe embaſſadors, followed b 

a ttain of 1200 hotſe, had their expences all the way thither (as well as during their 
fortnight's ſtay there, and return thence) defrayed by the king of France, becauſe 
they came to make peace: and being met, firſt by tlie king's brother the duke of 
Touraine, afterwards by his uncles the dukes of Berry, Bourgogne, and Bourbon, at 
ſom diſtance from the town, were received into it with all the Honours. imaginable, 
When the confefences were opened, there eee inſurmountable difficulties in 
the way of peaco j the French iiiſiſting, that Calais ſhould be demoliſhed, and never 
rebuilt; and the Engliſb abſolutely rejecting that condition. Theſe laſt demanded, 


che teſtitutlon of all the lands yielded to them by the treaty of Bretigny, and the pay- 


14 I 


ment of 1400000 frage, Which ſtill remained due of king Fobr's ranſome. The 
common people ef Englund, who hadd in the late reign grown rich by the ſpoils of 
Franteꝶ und ſome of them found means: through their valour and wealth to be en- 
noble; wete generally averſe to a peace: and fo were abundance of the young gen- 
try; whothoped in war to improve theit fortunes. The duke of Glouceſter was of 
the ſame fentiments;"and" hence it came, that the embaſſadors were tied up to in- 
ſtructions, from which they could not dev iate. The French offered, a quiet enjoy- 
ment of the nine biſhopricks, and all chat the crown of England poſſeſſed in Guienne, 


free from any reſort or ſovereignty, and to pay the 1400000 francs within three years, 


if Calais" was demoliſhed.” But this laſt was an article to which no Zng/i/hman 
would ever agree: and the Engliſh, embaſſadors declaring, they had po powers to 
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' conclude any thing on that head, the truce : was prolonged till Micbaelmas, Ricans 


A. D. 13933 the terms of peace being deferred till they had bee conſiderèd by the 


. 1% 
— : 


council of England. To learn their ſenſe on this head; John de Chatbaul-morant 5 5 155 


and Taupin de Chantemerle, two French knights, were ſent along with the ip liſh 
embaſſadors to Dover; where they found the king and the duke of Glotcefter wait- 
ing for them: and made their report to the council of hat had paſſed in the treaty. 


This coming into debate, the duke of Goureſter, always overbearing and impeta- 
ous, cut it ſnhort, by telling the lords, they had no power to acbept atly propoſals of 
peace, and there was no proceeding on ſuch a treaty, without conſulting the parlia- 
ment. He had either ſuch a ſway: in thecouheil, or was ſo much dteaded on ac. 
count of the ſtrong party that adhered to him and his implacable 
body durſt ſay a word againſt his opinion: and the French knights, having feen the 
truce, made on April 8, ratified, were put off for an anſwer abdut the peace, till the 
meeting of a parliament, which: could not be held till; after Micbatlmas. 
Sycn was the iſſue of the duke of Lantafter's negotiation at Amiem; in which 
however he found his own. accompt; the half renth of the clergy, and the Whole 
fifteenth of the laity lately granted - being allowed him for the expences of his 
voyage. The grant which he had got from is eaſy gout natured nephew, of the 
dutchy of Guienne, did not as yet produce the advantages he expected. The king 
had indeed ſent orders for his being put into poſſeſſion, and for all perſons! doing 
homage, and ſwearing fealty, to him: but theſe orders were diſputed 3 by Bourdeaux, 
Bayonne, Dax, and other principal cities, as well as by the nobleſſe of the province, 
very few of which complied, whilſt the reſt in general refuſed" to obey. They 
imagined, that the grant contained an alienation. of the dutchy to the duke and his 
heirs, and conſequently an entire ſeparation of it from the crown of England, which 
could not but be attended with very great inconveniences. It appears clearly from 
the Gaſcon rollt in the Tower of London, that moſt of thoſe cities had particular 
charters granted by former kings, for annex ing them to the crown of England in 
ſuch a manner as never to be ſeparated from it: and the nableſſe of the country 
pleaded a general privilege for holding their lands immediately of the king, or his 
eldeſt ſon, and of no other perſon. Hence they maintained it was not in the king's 
power to give them any other lord than himſelf: and they would not receive the 
duke of Lancaſter as ſuch, though they were ready to treat him with the greateſt 
reſpect, as a ſon of the late king Edward. It is not unlikely, that the Gaſcont, who 
adored the memory of the Black Prince, who loved Richard the more, becauſe he 
was born among them at Bourdeaux, and who well knew the treatment which this 
king had receiyed from the duke of Glaucęſter, were on this occaſion apptebenſive 
of a general deſign being formed by his uncles to ſtrip him of all his dominions; 
at leaſt they imagined the king had taken that ſtep not willingly; but by conſtraint. 
There was likewiſe a defect in the grant to the duke : of Langaſte®: it conveyed in- 
deed the dutchy with all its revenues, rights, and appurtenances, and required all per- 
ſons to do homage and fealty to him; but the king had not therein releaſed them of 
the fealty they had ſworn, and the homages they had made, to himſelf; a form ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved, before they could be transferred ta any other. To clear up 
theſe ſuſpicions and difficulties, the prelates, nobility, and eitids of Guienne ſent over 
deputies to learn the kings pleaſure from his own-mouthlo they came to him about 


terms of a peace with France, having ſummonell thithkr likewiſe all the Id knights 
that had ſerved there in his grand- father's / time, to give their opinions on this ſubject. 
The king aſſured the deputies, that he had made the grant by the adv 
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ment, and of his own free will ; that it was only for the duke of 'Lancaſter; life; 
that he reſerved and confirmed all the privileges and libertics of the clergy, nobility, 
cities, and commons of Guienne: and gave them, r 77, a erer there 
under the great ſeal of England. 

 WarLsT the great council was fitting at. Nivingbew; the mayor, meriffz alder 
men, and twenty - four of the common council of London were ſummoned thithers 
to anſwer for ſome ' miſdemeanors committed in the city. The citizens had not 
only refuſed to lend 1000 J. which the king deſired to borrow of them: but had 
fallen violently on a Lombard, who offered to ſupply his majeſty with that ſum, and 
beat him ſo unmercifully, that his life was in great danger. A' quarrel happening 
between a baker and one of the biſhop of Saliſbury' s ſervants, the mob had rifen, 
and aſſaulted the biſhop's palace in Fleet-ſtreet, attempting to pull down the gates, 
and break into the ' houſe, where the public money was lodged, that had been 
paid to the biſhop, as high treaſurer. The mayor and officers of the city did what 
they could by perſuaſions to put an end to the riot, and at laſt ſucceeded: but the 
circumſtances here mentioned aggravating the offence, aſſaults on one of the chief 
officers of the realm reflecting no little diſhonour on the king's majeſty, and the 
commons having been guilty of other diſorders, it was thought proper to puniſh 
theſe enormities in an exemplary manner. The biſhop of Salli ſbury, with the arch- 
biſhop of Tork, who was chancellor, made heavy complaints to the king on this 
occaſion: and being ſupported by the duke of Glouceſter (whoſe chief counſellors 


they were) and other lords, who were angry at the city on different accounts, the 


magiſtrates were ſummoned to attend the council, and a commiſſion was iſſued to 
that duke and his brother the duke of Vr, and ſome judges, to examine into theſe 


laſt, as well as former, miſdemeanors of the citizens, which had not been corrected 
or prevented by the magiſtrates. The mayor, with the reſt, unable either to ex- 


cuſe theit on negligence, or to ſtand againſt the power of their proſecutors, ac- 


knowledged their offence: and ſubmitting their perſons and goods to the king's 


pleaſure, were impriſoned in different places, till Monday, Fuly 22, when the cauſe 
was to be heard, and they were ta appear again before the council at Windſor. They | 
were all in the mean time put out of their offices, and the liberties of the city, pur- 
ſuant to a ſtatute, providing in ſuch caſes, were ſeized into the hands of che king; 
who committed the cuſtody thereof, for a few days, to Sir Edward Dalingry 


and afterwards to Sir Baldwin de Radyngton. The courts of law were at the Ahe 


time removed from Weſtminſter to York, where they continued till Chriftmas: and 

on the day appointed for the hearing, new ſheriffs and aldermen, named by the 
—— were ſworn into their offices. The citizens, humbled by the loſs of their 
franchiſes, dreading ſome farther puniſhment, and hearing, that the king had ex- 
preſſed a good deal of compaſſion for them, made, on Sunday, Auguſt 18, an abſolute 
ſubmiſſion to him: and bn the-Fedneſday he made his entry into it, not in a War- 
like manner as was propoſed, but with à royal train, and was received wich univet· 


ſal acclamations, and all the magnificence imaginable, They made him noble pre- 


ſents on this occaſion: and the gvad Byeen Anne interceding earneſtly in their behalf, 
their liberties were reſtored _—_ the middle of er en int din rg 


confirmed all their charters; 


Cn ALTES VI. king of ain fekrod, thn Aiguſt this year, with * am un- 


F happy indiſpoſition of body, that he was by fits out of his ſenſes, and incapable of 


government, the affairs of that tealm were for ſome time in eon fuſton, till his un- 


cles the dukes of Berry and Bourgogne were ſettled in the regency.” This perhaps 
vas the reaſon, why the parliament, to whoſe judgment the terins of a peace were 


referred, did not meet ſoon after Michaelmas, as was once propoſed: but was put 
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off till Monday, January 20, next following. This was declared by the chancellor Rr cn ans 
to be one of the reaſons for its meeting *; the other was, the ordinaty one of grant- 1 
ing ſupplies. The roll takes no notice of the debates of either houſe on the ſubject A. D. 1393. 
of a peace, which probably, in the ſituation of France, was deemed uncertain: but 

with regard to the latter point, the lords and commons agreed to continue the ſub- 

ſidy on wool and leather, and the duties on wine and merchandize for three years 

longer, though, in caſe of a peace ot truce, or the king's not going abroad, one half 

of theſe duties was to be abated. The commons likewiſe, in caſe a truce or peace 

were made, granted the king, for the defence of the realm, for his expences, and 

the honour of his perſon, an half zenth and half fifteenth to be levied at Miaſum- 

mer: and if he ſhould go ih perſon either to 1reland or Scotland againſt his ene- 

mies, they gave him another moiety of the ſame taxations to be paid at A!/-Hallow- 

tide; but in caſe the king was hindered from executing that deſign, it was to fe- 

main in the hands of the treaſurer of England, who ſhould be anſwerable for it ts 

the parliament. It was however provided, in caſe of a war with France (which the 

duke of Gueldres ſtrongly ſollicited, and had received a grant of 1000 J. a year, for 

his afſiſtance*) and the king's making an expedition thither, or into Scotland, on that 

occaſion, in perſon, that even this laſt grant ſhould be paid him; and they added to 

it another half fenth and fifteenth to be paid at the Candlemas following; bit other- 

wiſe this laſt additional tax was not to be levied. Theſe precautions taken by the 

commons for the right application of their ſupplies, were perhaps 6wing to the duke 

of Glouceſter s conduct the laſt year; when he had undertaken an expedition into 

Ireland, having (as 3 Walſingbam fays) been created duke of that country. The 

king bad, on + May 7, ordered ſhips and proviſions to be ready at Briſtol on Fly i, 

for the tranſport and ſuſtenance of his forces : but when the duke had received. the 

pay for them, and every thing was ready for his embarkation, the voyage was laid 

afide, to the great detriment of England and Ireland; the very news of his coming 

having frighted all the chiefs of the Triſb ſepts into thoughts of a ſubmiſſion, 5 

Ir was in this parliament, that the famous Sratute of Præmunire (as it is uſually %% of 

called) was paſſed, againſt all * that purchaſed or putſued, in the court of Rome, or Premunire. 
« elſewhere, any tranſlations of biſhops, ptoceſſes and ſentences of excommuni- 
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Dis biſhops had iſſued mandates for levying it: but were ordered by the king (in pur- 
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a tenth impoſed by the pope on the clergy of England, The archbiſhops and 


ſuance of a petition of the houſe of commons, for making it treaſonable) to revoke 
them, and return the money they had raiſed; and the pope's collector was inhibiteg 
under the forfeiture of life and limb, from proceeding further in the collection. 
The pope ſent over a nuncio * to ſollicite the repeal, or procure a ſuſpenſion, of the 
ſtatute againſt proviſors: but all he could obtain, was a permiſſion of collating to 
benefices falling vacant in his court, | 
Tx1s permiſſion he ſoon abuſed by making almoſt all the ſees in England fall 
vacant there, by a trick, which ſeems to have been taught him by the duke of 
Glouceſter and his faction in the fury of their proſecution of the king's counſellors, 
that laboured to ſupport his royal authority, and prevent the dangers to which he 
was expoſed by the unlimited commiſſion extorted from him, as before related. 
The eccleſiaſtical liberties rendered it very difficult in thoſe days to puniſh a biſhop 
in his perſon: nor could they be violated without diſguſting the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, the biſhop of Ely, and other prelates, embarked in the meaſures of the 
faction. Theſe prelates were tenacious of thoſe liberties, only in oppoſition to the 
civil authority, and did not care how much they exalted the papal power, in tram- 
pling on the rights and freedom of the church of England: Glouceſter did not 
trouble himſelf about either the one or the other, provided he might wreak his 
vengeance on thoſe he hated, and had vowed to. ruin. Full of theſe ſentiments, 
they applied to the pope for his aſſiſtance: and Urban, eagerly ſeizing an oppor- 
tunity of extending the papal power to greater lengths than his predeceſſors had 
carried it, iſſued bulles for tranſlating, without their conſent, Fobn Fordham biſhop 
of Durham to a poorer ſee, Alexander Nevil archbiſhop of Vork, and Thomas 
Ruſhook biſhop of Chic beſter, to nominal biſhopricks in partibus infidelium. The 
ſees vacated by theſe tranſlations were given to other biſhops who had ſerved the 
faction: and their former ſees becoming likewiſe vacant by their promotion, all in 
the court of Rome were provided by the pope: and great ſums of money were by 
this means brought into the papal treaſury. - BonifaceIX, who ſucceeded Urban, 
thinking he might very well take for his own profit, a method which his predeceſſor 
had taken, to ſerve the paſſions, and glut the vengeance, of a mercileſs faction, had 
made, the laſt year 3, a great tranſlation of biſhops; which being followed by as many 
proviſions to the vacant ſees, defrauded equally the chapters of cathedrals of their 
right of election, and the king of his right of approbation. The commons, alarmed 
by a practice, which would enable the pope to diſpoſe of all the biſhopricks in 
England, made in this parliament a ſtrong remonſtrance againſt it, complaining + 
« of the pope's tranſlating Engliſb prelates to ſees out of the realm, and ſome from 
« one biſhoprick to another, without the knowledge and conſent of the king, and 
« without the aſſent of the prelates ſo tranſlated (which prelates are very ſerviceable 
ce and neceſſary to the king, and his whole realm) and by theſe tranſlations, if they 
'«« ſhould be ſuffered, the ſtatutes of the kingdom would be defeated and rendered 
ic in a great meaſure inſignificant, and the ſaid lieges of his majeſty's council would 
t he removed out of his realm, without their aſſent, and againſt their inclinations, 
« and the treaſure of the nation would be exported; by which means, the country 
« would become deſtitute both of wealth and counſel, to the utter deſtruction of 
« the ſaid realm: and thus the crown of England, which hath always been ſo free and 
independent, that it hath not been in ſubjection to any earthly. ſovereign, but imme- 
diately ſubject to God, and to none other, in all things fouching the prerogative and 
royalty of the ſaid crown, ſhould: be made ſubjett to the pope, and the laws and 
1 Rymer, vii. 644. _ Vita R. II. p. 143. Fabian. p. 302. 4 Rot. Parl. 16 R. II. n. 20. 
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fatartes of this realm defeated by him, and deſtroyed at his pleaſure, to the utter de- 
ftruttion of the king, his crown and royalty, and his whole kingdom, which God forbid. 3 
The houſe of commons then declaring, « that they, and all the liege commons of the 
« realm would ſtand by the king, his crown and royalty in the caſes aforeſaid”. (i. e. 
againſt all proceſſes in the court of Rome about rights of patronage; and the pope's 
bulles and mandates, for executing his ſentences and cenſures, as well as his arbitrary 
tranſlation of biſhops) * and in all other caſes attempted” againſt him, his crown, 
« and regale in all points, with their lives and fortunes,” inſiſted that every lord in 
particular, as well ſpiritual as temporal, ſhould make the like declaration. This 
was done with great ſolemnity, and without any difference in the terms; only the 
prelates, in the preface to theirs, proteſted, that they did not intend to deny the 
pope's canonical authority. It was with this extraordinary precaution, that the act of 
præmunire paſſed: and it had ſuch an effect, that the reſt of Richard's reign affords 
very few inſtances of papal encroaehments; and if any was attempted, it had no effect 
or execution, without the warrant of a! royal licence. _ 2405 1 
Tux parliament broke up on February 10: and on the 224 of that month, the On of 
king conſtituted the duke of Lancaſter * his lieutenant in Picardie: and figned at ag 
the ſame time a commiſſion for him and the duke of Gloucefter (without whoſe 
good liking no peace was to be made) to treat with the king of France's uncles 
about a truce; aſſigning them 3 an half tenth of the clergy, and an half #/teenth of 
the laity, for the charges of their embaſſy, The treaty began in Lent : and the con- 
ferences were held at Lenlingen; the Engliſh plenipotentiaries coming thither from 
Calais, and the French from Boulogne; where they conſtantly reſided i, except on 
the nine days that the conferences laſted. They eaſily agreed to continue the truce 
till Michaelmas, A. D. 1394: but there were ſo great difficulties in adjuſting the ar- 
ticles of peace, that they were forced to conſult their reſpective courts, before they 
could come to any agreement. Both kings deſired it, and thought the war had 
laſted too long; the French plenipotentiaries, and the duke of Lancaſter, had the 
fame ſentiments: the duke of Glouceſter alone was averſe to it, perhaps to pleaſe the 
young gentlemen of his party, who wanted employment, and to flatter the fighting 
humour of the populace of England, who were fond of war, though it could not 
be carried on to any reaſonable purpoſe, without an infinite expence. This duke's 
marching once through France with an army of 60,000 men into Bretagne, without 
meeting an enemy that dared to oppoſe him in the field, flattered their vanity, as it 
| had raiſed his: though not having attacked a fingle fortreſs, nor gained one foot 
of land by his march, it was of no benefit to the Engliſb nation, to countervail the 
charge of the expedition; and a war might be carried on for ever in that manner, 
without any advantage on either ſide, conſiderable enough to force the other to ſub- 
mit. The two kings gave inſtructions for renewing the treaty: and Glouceſter pre- 
tended not to be againſt a peace, if it might be made on honourable conditions, in 
which England might find her advantage. Theſe were at firſt debated verbally: 
but the ambiguity of expreſſions, in which the French excelled, puzzling the Engliſh 
Thus Thomas de Harton de Kelcſey had a licence 
to ſue in the court of Rome for a diſperiſation on aC- 


count of his illegitimacy, and the execution thereof. 


Rot. Pat. 17 R. II. p. 2. n. 23. Thus John Tre- 
vaur (or Trever) having been canonically elected to 


Florence (ſeveral cardinals having had it before him, 
on pretence of its being vacant by death in the court 
of Rome) had a licence for accepting it. Edmund 
de Stafford C. P. S. had a like licence for getting the 
pope's proviſion of him to the ſee of Exeter executed. 
the ſee of $. Aſaph, and provided to it by the pope, _ 1b. m. 5. | Without ſuch warrants, papal proviſions 
had a licence by aſſent of parliament (as Tideman had no effect: and all bodies and perſons were en- 
biſhop of Landaf had in the like caſe) to ſue exe- couraged by proclamations, not to mind them, but 
cution of the ſaid proviſion, and to enjoy his ſee, - proceed to free elections to ſees,” abbeys, and other 
upon renouncing all clauſes in the pope's bulles, that elective dignities and benefices. Clauſ. 18 R. II. 
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* an negotiators continually, and multiplying diſputes, it was agreed at laſt, that both 
parties ſhould put their reſpective demands in writing, that they might be confi Fo 
4. D. 1393. at leiſure, and the meaning of each equivocal term be explained and determined. 
Ix this method, a progreſs was ſoon made in the treaty. The Engliſh inſiſted 
on a reſtitution of all the lands belonging to the dutchy of Guienne, and on the pro- 
fits of ſuch as had been ſeized by the enemy, from the time that the war was re- 
newed by Charles V. after the peace of Bretigny : but this the French abſolutely re. 
faſed. They were willing however to give back Bigorre, the Agenors, and Perizort 
but would not part with either Rowergue, Qyercy, the Li moufin, the county of Pon. 
thieu, or any part of that of Gar/nes, beſides what was in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh 
at the time of this treaty. Calais was out of the queſtion, the Engli/h plenipoten- 
tiaries not ſuffering it ſo much as to be mentioned: but as Cherbourg had been mort. 
gaged for 22,000 marks to the king of England, the king of France was to pay 
60,000 nobles, for its being reſtored to the king of Navarre, who was entirely in 
his intereſt. A like propoſal was made in relation to Breſ: but neither of theſe ar- 
ticles were finally ſettled, by reaſon of the abſence of the king of Navarre and the 
duke of Bretagne. All the articles were in a manner agreed on about Midſummer 
when the king of France (who had reſided all the while at A5beville, for the quicker 
diſpatch of orders and inſtructions) being ſeized with a return of his frenzy, this 
accident put an end at that time to the treaty. This prince growing a little better. 
it was renewed in the September following and the affair of Cherbourg being Py 
tled, orders were given, on October 27, for delivering it up immediately to the king 
of Navarre, who had demanded iti, according to the ſtipulations made at the time 
of the mortgage, which the dukes of Lancaſter, Tork, and Glouceſter, with others of 
the principal nobility had bound themſelves, under their hands and ſeals, and on 
pain of being deemed liars and perjured mortals, to ſee performed. | 
Tn treaty thus reſumed, was carried on ſo far, that the articles were drawn up, 
in order to be laid before the parliament of England; which met, on Tueſday, 
— rag January 27, at Weſtminſter. They were delivered in writing? to the two houſes, 
diut not being entered in the roll, it doth not appeat what they were in particular; 
though the tenour, or defects in the wording of ſome may be gueſſed at by the re- 
ſtrictions propoſed by the parliament, when the peace in general was approved. 
The lords, the knights, and the judges of the king's council deſired, that © the king 
« ſhould not make an homage liege; that there ſhoald be a faving of the liberty of 

« his perſon, and the crown of England; that he and his heirs might reſume the 
« title and right of the crown of France, if the peace ſhould be broken by their ad- 
« yerfary; and ſuch modifications be made, as would in all probability prevent the 
4 dutchy of Guienne froni being evet confiſcated.” When the commons came to 
deliver, by the hands of Mr. John Brſſy the ſpeaker,” their advice in writing upon 
the ſubject, « they diſchimed giving it on the points of homage liege, ſovereignty, 
« and reſort, as not daring to take upon them to adviſe or treat of ſuch high and 
e« weighty matters, nor did they know what modifications were, or could be made as 
ee to the tenure of Guienne; for which, reaſon, they referred this point to the lords, 
with whom, as to the reſt, they concurred in opinion. They granted at this time 
the moiety of the duties on wine and merchandize, which had been retrenched in 
the laſt ſeſſion, in caſe the king did not go abroad, and which, in conſequence there- 

of, had not been collected ſince the feaſt of Se, Andrew. 3 


Tur duke of Lancaſter had all manner of regalities within his county palatine, 
and the duke of Gloucgſters was lord chief juſtice of Chefer, both too apt to inſult 
their inferiors, and to abuſe their power to the oppreſſſon of ſuch as had the miſ- 
fortune of living under their juriſdiction. This had made them generally hated by 
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the gentlemen of ' Cheſhire and Lancafhire; Theſe ſufferers could not meet to con- Ricnand 
ider of legal means for redreſſing their grievances, without its being interpreted as | 
gone with a deſign to riſe in armes, and deſtroy the king's uncles. Malicious ac- 4. D. 1394. 
counts thereof had been brought in the laſt May to the king; who finding them to 
be falſe, had nevertheleſs, for the preventing of miſchief, iſſued a proclamation to 
prohibit all ſuch meetings. This did not hinder a riſing of the commons in thoſe 
parts againſt the duke of Lancaſter, about the middle of September, when Richard 
earl of Arundel was at his caſtle of Holt near Cheſter ': and the duke had taken 
occaſzon thence to charge the earl with being an accomplice with thoſe engaged in 
the inſurrection. The earl had vindicated himſelf very clearly from this accufation, 
and the affair ſeemed to be dropped: but this nobleman, til} retaining a reſent- : 
ment againſt the duke, complained of him in the houſe of lords , for being too fa- 
miliar with the king, „walking arm in arm with him; making the king and his 
« retinue wear his colour and livery; ſpeaking ſuch big and ſharp words in council 
« and in parliament, that neither he nor others durſt ſpeak their ſentiments freely; 
« getting a grant of Guienne, and an exorbitant ſum of money for his Spaniſb ex- 
% pedition; and for ſome points of conduct in the late treaty.” The king, who 
was preſent, made his uncle's apology ; telling the houſe, that he uſed the ſame 

« familiarity with his other uncles in the duke of Lantafter* abſence; that, fince the 
ee duke's return from Spain and Guienne, he had indeed wore his colour, and al- 
« lowed his retinue to wear his livery, but did it only to ſhew their mutual affection; 
«..that nothing he had heard fall from the duke's mouth in council, or in parlia- 
«, ment, ought to hinder any body from ſpeaking their minds; that the grant of 
« Guienne was made by the aſſent of parliament, which had alſo given him 23, ooo 
4 marks towards his Sni voyage; that 20, ooo more had been indeed paid him, 
« but this ſum was ſtil leſs than what was due to him for the relief of Breſt, and 
« Other ſervices : and in fine, that the duke's proceedings in the treaty of peace 
« had been warranted by the inſtructions of the king and council.” There was no 
diſputing what the king averred; a vote paſſed to clear the duke, and the earl of 
Arundel was obliged to aik his pardon in full parliament. After this fruitleſs at- 
tack; the dykes of Lancafter and Glouceſter joined in a petition to the king and the 
lords, praying judgment againſt Sir Thomas Talbot and others not named, for con- 
ſpiring their deaths, and railing forces for that purpoſe in Cheſhire, The king being 
informed and adviſed, that the charge was of a treaſonable nature, and touched him 
and all the realm, though the deſign was only againſt his uncles, declared it, with 
the concurtence of the lords, to be high treaſon: and without any examination of 
witneſſes, becauſe the fact was notorious, ordered Talbot to be arreſted; a nd if not 
found by the ſheriff, to be ſummboned to appeat the next Eaſter term in the court of 
king's bench, on the pain of being deemed convicted of treaſon, and the forfeiture 
of his lands and chattels; all that ſhould harbour him, being ſubjected to the ſame 
forfeiture. This extraordinary judgment and proceeding ſeems to have been cal- 
culated to terrify every body into a tame ſubmiſſion to the two dukes opprefſions, 
by ſhewing how dangerous it was to attempt redreſs, and to poſſeſs people with a 
notion, that oppoſing them was as much treaſon, as oppoſing the King: and having 
gained this point, nothing more appears to have been done in the matter, An 
act paſſed in this parliament 3, for exempting the magiſtrates of London from the 
penalties of a Statute in a8 E. III, for dividing the ward of Faringdon into two, and 
making all the aldermen, who uſed to be chofen annually, and could not ſerve two 
years together fot the ſatne ward, to hold their offices from year to year during their 
pas 1 p. Kot. 17 R. II. 20. J. 25, 26, 27+ 
Vol. Ar alingham, p * — * 5 [. , II. ao. 1.5, 26, . W 
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Tun parliament roſe on March 6: and not long after the dukes of Lancefer 
and York went to France to carry on the treaty of peace, which was renewed at 
Lenlingen. Some diſpute about the homage and ſuperiority of Guienne was pro- 
bably the reaſon, why it was not concluded: but in defect thereof, the plenipoten- 
tiaries, on * May 27, agreed to prolong the truce for four years; in which Scotland 
was alſo included, Whilſt the duke was abroad upon this negotiation, he loſt his 
wife * Conſtance queen of Caſtille; whoſe death was ſoon followed by that of the 
good Queen Anne, who died at Shene on Fune 7, being Whitſunday, to the inexpreſ. 
ſible grief of the king (who could never bear the fight of that palace afterwards 
and the general regret of the nation, being univerſally beloved and eſteemed for her 
many virtues. The writers of thoſe times complain of her not bringing a fortune 
with her: but ſhe made ſufficient amends for that defect by her goodneſs, and de- 
ſerved a larger jointure than was ſettled on her (3 being only 4500/. a year) by the 
kind offices ſhe was continually doing for the people of England.. She was buried 
on St. Anne's day, Fuly 26, in Weſtminſter abbey. | | 
Rica ARD, to divert the melancholy: which ſeized him on this occaſion, reſolved 
to go in perſon to Ireland; where the Engliſh affairs were in a bad condition. This 
was owing chiefly + to the abſence of the Engliſb noblemen, who being poſſeſſed of 
great eſtates in that kingdom, choſe rather to reſide in England : and ſuch numbers of 
them did fo, that the country was left in a manner defenceleſs. The Triſh ſepts, 
ſeizing the opportunity, recovered a conſiderable part of what had been formerly 
taken from them, and over-ran the reſt; ſo that inſtead of a revenue, not incon- 
ſiderable, which that realm afforded his grand-father every year, Richard was at 
39,000 marks annual expence to preſerve what he had till left in that country. 
To redreſs this evil, the abſentees were ordered, in Auguſt, by a proclamation, to be 
back in Ireland by September 8, and to wait there the king's arrival; who havin 
ſummoned his military tenants5, and required the Cingue Ports to ſend their uſual 
ſervice of fifty-ſeven ſhips, embarked, about Micbaelmas in Milford-haven, The 
duke of Lancaſter was to ſet out at the ſame time for Guienne: and his abſence 
made way for the duke of 74rk (to whoſe younger ſon Richard of Coningsborough 
the king had lately granted an annuity of 500 marks a year) to be left guardian of 
England. It was perhaps upon ſome jealouſy lightly entertained by the king's uncles, 
that the carl of Arundel was committed to the Tower on Augu/t 3: but he was ſet 
at liberty in a week, and accompanied the king s in this expedition, with the duke 
of Glouceſter, and the earls of Marche, Notingham, and Rutland. The Iriſh chief- 
tains, at the ſight of a force, which they could not reſiſt, were very ready in making 
their ſubmiſſion ; ſo that he had little to do, beſides holding a parliament at Dublin 
to provide. by the beſt meaſures for the peace of the kingdom. Richard was na- 
turally liberal, and being pleaſed with the ſucceſs of his expedition, made large pre- 
ſents to the 1r1/h, in hopes of engaging them to continue in the obedience they pro- 
miſed: but after he had returned home in the May following, with his forces, they 
eaſily forgot his bounty, and their own homages and oaths of fealty ; renewed their 
depredations, and broke out into another rebellion, | | 


| Wa1LsT the king was paſſing the winter in Ireland, the duke of Glouce/ter was 
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The Lollards, had as little in their remonſtrance, if they really preſented one (as is 
faid by ſome writers) to this parliament; for as there is no mention of any ſuch pa- 
der in the roll, it probably bore only the title of a remonſtrance to the parliament, 
and was one of thoſe libels which they paſted up about this time in public places, 
againſt the biſhops and clergy, their doctrines and revenues. They were ſupported 
by ſeveral noblemen, and grew fo open in propagating theit notions, that the king, 
at the inſtances of the biſhops, haſtened his return from Jreland to reprefs their in- 
ſolence. This he did by menacing the great men that favoured then, and order- 
ing the chancellor of OH to expell a 9 were kuſpeRted of cen welt 
inions. 
and were two other matters, which at this time 0 up the attention of the 
king and his council. One was an alliance with France, which was probably con- 
ſidered as a likely means of removing the difficulties whith had hitherto obſtructed 
a peace, and might prove a great ſupport to the king, againſt the deſigns of his 
ambitious uncles. The archbiſhop of Dublin, the biſhop of St. Davidi, the earls 
of Rutland and Notingham 3, the lord Beaumont, and W. le Scrop chambetlain of the 
houſhold were ſent embaſſadors to demand Jſabel, the eldeſt danghter of Charles VI. 
in marriage for Richard; and to treat for a like match between her younger ſiſter 
Jane, and the earl of Rutland. Their inſtructions required them to inſiſt at leaſt 
on 250, ooo marks for the portion of 1/abel: and they were empowered to offer 
10,000 marks a year rent in lands for her Jointure. The other related to the affairs 
of Guienne ; where the duke of Lanc aſler, though fortified with the king's 8 patent 
and orders for obeying and doing him homage +, had not found the reception he 
expected: and the cities, prelates, and nobility. had entered into an aſſociation, to 
treat him with civility and reſpect, if he came to any place, but not to admit im 
any where as their ſovereign. He did not want art, and uſed all the fair means 
poſſible to engage them to own his authority : but no aſſurances of a gentle govern- 
ment, no promiſes of great advantages, nor even ſums of money plentifully diſtri- 
buted, could perſuade the Gaſcons to comply. The duke had but 500 men of armes 
and 1000 archers with him, an army not ſufficient to force them into a ſubmiſſion : : 
all that could be done to terminate the diſpute, was to ſend a agents to the court of 
England, and leave it to the deciſion of the king and his council. The prelates, 
nobility, and cities of Guienne, particularly Bourdeau and Bayonne, ſent over depu- 
ties to repreſent the caſe, and ſollicite a repeal of the grant: the duke diſpatched 
away at the ſame time Fobn \ 2 Grailly, a natural ſon of the famous Captal de Buche, 
to defend his cauſe. Both parties were heard, on July 22, at Sbene in a council, 
compoſed of the chief prelates and noblemen of the realm, and convened on pur- 
poſe to conſider the affair.  Froiſſart (who was 1n England, and on the ſpot at this 
time) makes uſe of this occaſion to give a character of the duke of Gloucefter, and 
repreſents him as a man very dangerous, and enterpriz ing, poſſeſſed of a great 
eſtate, yet doing nothing but for money, of wonderful parts, and an excellent poli- 
tician, proud, preſumptuous, imperious, revengeful, bloody, falſe, and inſincere, 
rather feared than loved, yet having a ſtrong party attached to his intereſts.” His 


to uſurp the throne: and as the duke of Nor was indolent, quiet, and a mere, 
cypher in buſineſs, he conſidered his eldeſt brother, the duke of Lancaſter, as the 


defirous to keep him out of the way in Guienne. 

Tux official of Bourdeaux ſpake with ſo much force in behalf of the privileges 
of the Gaſcons, Which were incompatible: with. the grant, and ſet the miſchiefs, 
which the crown of England would ſuffer by it, in fo ſtrong a light; that the 


: Rymer, Vit. 806, » Proiſſart, 3 Rymer, vi. 802. 804. 811. Kot. Vaſcon. 18 R. II. . 8. 


deſigns were, at leaſt to get the government of the nation. into his own, hands, if not 


greateſt obſtacle to the execution of his deſigns; and for this reaſon wh W cr 
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but they 

WY inn N ebated by 

their common counſel, without any preference or favour, Upon this, every body 
| was mute for a good while, till the duke of Glauceſter, being intreated to ſpeak 

| clared his opinion, that it would be a mean thing for the king to revoke 

« paſſed ſo ſolemnly by the advice of his council and parliament, though his ſub. 

« jects ſhould rebel againſt it, and a king was not maſter of his own inheritance, 

44 uhleſe he could do whatever he pleaſed with his dominions.” ' It Was viſible in 

the looks of moſt, of the council, that they were ſhocked at this declaration, which 

appeared to them very unreaſonable: yet no body dared to contradict it; ſo much 

was the duke of Glouceſter dreaded. But when Henry of Bolingbroke earl of 

Derby, declared himſelf of the ſame ſentiments with bis uncle, the council began to 

divide into parties of two and two together, and to expreſs their diſlike in mur- 

5 murs to one another, without offering to debate further on the ſubject. The duke 

| and earl ſeeing this, flung out of the council chamber, leaving the.reſt to talk toge- 

ther: and after a ſhort dinner, Which they ordered for themſelves in the hall, the 

duke of Gloucefter, taking a ſlight leave of the king as he fat at table, returned to 

Lenden. The king. had propoſed to have the affair conſidered. again in the after- 

noon, in hopes of ſame expedient being found, to ſave the honour of the crown; 

but the duke's departure cauſed the affair to be deferred. At laſt, after various deli- 

berations, the council was ſo fully convinced, by the remonſtrances of the Gaſcon 

deputies, how extremely prejudicial the grant would prove to the crown of Eng- 

land, that it was unanimouſly reſolved, in Glouce/ter's abſence, to preyent its exe- 

cution by ſending the duke of Lancaſter's orders to return home; , which he did 
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ing to it, the articles were ſettled at Paris on March g; and confirmed by Charles VI. 


„ money, and of 25,000 in jewels, was to have a dower of 10,000 marks a year 
« from the day of her marriage ; but if the king died before the conſummation of 
« the marriage, the jewels were to be reſtored; and if he died afterwards, ſhe might 
« bring them back with her to France; the king's uncles and other Engliſh noble- 
« men anſwering for her return, in that caſe, free and unengaged. Of the money, 
« 75,000 marks were to be paid at the marriage, 25,000 at the Chriſtmas following, 
« and as much annually at the ſame term for four years, till the whole ſum was 
« paid: but of this Richard was to have only a moiety for his own uſe; the reſt 
being to be refunded, in caſe ſhe had no children. The king renounced for himſelf 
« and his deſcendants by this marriage, as abel was to do, when twelve years old, 
« all claim to the crown of France, and to all lands within that realm, in her right: 
« but a reſervation was made of the claim he had at preſent to that crown, and of 


« Bavaria. AA 1 

Turkx were two things that delayed the Eing's marriage, and the delivery of the 
young queen, purſuant to the articles. One of theſe was the neceſſity of a apal diſ- 
penſation for it; the parties being related in the third or fourth degree of conſan- 
guinity; to which Boniface (who was applied to for it) * added an abſolution from 
all excommunications and cenſures Jabel might have incurted by adhering to the 
Avignon pope Clement, It was during this application, that . Courtney, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, died, on Fuly 3 1, before he had compleated the collection of an illegal 


papal bulle, empowering him to raiſe a groat in the pound upon all eccleſiaſticabre- 
venues within his province. The pope, thinking his proviſions and tranſlations 
could not be diſputed in ſuch a juncture, provided Thomas Arundel, archbiſhop of 
Terk,” to the fee of Canterbury; Robert Waldeby biſhop- of Chic beſter, to that of 
Det; Robert Reade biſhop of Carliſle, to that of Chichefter ; and Thomas Merks to 
that of Carliſie. As Arundel was the oracle of the duke of Gloucefter and his 
faction, an on that account obnoxious to the king, who had reaſon to dread the 
conſequences of his being advanced to the primatial ſee of Canterbury, Boniſace 
took care to make him his legate and executor of the faculty for diſpenſing with the 


3* of November at Calais, The other cauſe of delay aroſe from the intended peace, 
or the truce for thirty years tillMrcbaelmas, H. D. 1426; which had been agreed fo, 
and was to be ratified by Richard by the time of bis nuptials. The king was defic- 
ous to have the'previous confent'of his people to it: and to make this fo general as 
he wiſhed, it was neceſſary to gain the duke of -Gloucefer +. The king of France's 
uncles had laboured this point, careſſed him with all manner of indearments and 


but ſtill continued his rancour againſt the Prench, and gave them ſuch myſterious 


ſon of Hugh earl of Devon; adviſed his brother to tempt Glouceſter”s avarice, 


year: but the king promĩſing him, after the peace was made, the earldom of Rocheſter, 


od 
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duke of Lancaſter was zealous for the matriage, and the duke of York eaſily agree- Rien 
II 


two days after. “Jabel, in conſideration of a portion of 200,000 marks in A, D. 1396. 


« what ſhe might have in futurity in her mother's right to the dutchy or territories of 


and oppreſlive talliage ; which he had laid upon his clergy 3, under pretence of a 


king's marriage; which was accordingly done, and he certified its execution on the. 


honours, and loaded him with preſents of the richeſt jewels ; all which he took: 


anſwers, that they could not comprehend his meaning, The count of S“. Pol, who 
had married Maude, a half ſiſter of Richards, the widow of Hugh de Courtney, 
which was infatiable, by granting bit whatever he aſked, .. This method fuc- | 
ceeded with a ſelfiſh corrupt man, who had already a revenue of 60,000 crowns a 


with 20001. ſterling a year for his'fon"Hamprey,” and $0,000 nobles in money for 
himſelf, he could not reſiſt the temptationzr The. French were ſtrangely ſurprized 
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read 

body to agree to the truce and marriage : and neither of theſe met D's 1 1 
oppoſition. The king failed from Dover, on * September 27, to Calais; having left his 
uncle Edmund duke of York guardian of England, with power to hold parliaments 
and councils, and by their aſſent to make ordinances during his abſence. The” 
dukes of Lancaſter and Glouceſter, with a great number of the principal noblemen 
and ladies of England, accompanied, him to his interview, between Guiſnes and 
Ardres, with the king of France, on October 27 and 28; on the latter of which 
days 1/abel was delivered by her father to Richard, and went with him to Colair 
attended by no ladies hut what were Engl: except Madame de Coucy. The "iy 
mony of the marriage of this royal. pair was performed on Tuęſday, November 1 
in the church of St. Nicholas at Calais: and the Friday following they failed to 
Dover. The archbiſhop of Canterbury officiated on that occaſion; as he did like. 
wiſe at the young queen's coronation, which was ſolemniſed with the utmoſt mag. 
nificence, on 'Sunday, January 7, in Webminder abbey... 

Ox Monday the 22 of that month, a parliament met at Wefminſer; the chief 
cauſes whereof ?, as declared by Edmund Stafford biſhop of Exeter, then r, 
were to provide for the defence of the marches towards Scat land, which. in breach of 
the truce had been ravaged by the Scots, and for reducing the Iriſh, who had broke 
out again into rebellion, The king telling them, he aſked no new tax, no. tenth 
or fifreenth for theſe ſervices, ſupply grafted, was a continuing the duty on 
merchandize for three, and the ſubſidy on wool for five, years. The duke of Glau- 
cefter and the earl of Arundel are ſaid to have diſpleaſed, the king 2, by declining to 


”E * — 


come to this parliament in obedience do his ſummons: and though they are named 
among the tryers of petitions on 177 firſt day of the ſeſſion, this might perhaps he 
done in hopes of thei coming. It is certain, they did, not like ſome. of the buſineſs 
which, was to be tranſacted therein; and neither of them are put as witneſſes to the 
chatters, for creating John de Beaufart earl of Somerſet, and confirming Thomas 
de Moubray in the digaity of Bari Mareſchal, deſcendible to the, heirs. male of hi 
body, which were paſſed in this parliament. John was a natural ſon of Glaucęſer't 
eldeſt brother, the duke of Lancaſler, by. Katherine (the daughter of Pan de Rouet, 


ſhe was taken into N hn of Gand family, and made governeſs of the zwo daughters 
he had by Blanche his firſt wife, Philippa and Blizabeth : he had by her three ſons 
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among other things intended to make certain regulations in the king's houſhold: and Re HLA 
in the prefatory part, heavy complaints were made of the exceſſive number of > 
prelates, and great ladies, conſtantly about the court, and maintained at the king's I P. 1307. 


charge; which naturally ſerved for an introduction to a petition for leſſening the 
ex pences of the houſhold. Whether it propoſed any other alteration either in the 
uſual methods of houſe-keeping, or in the officers, doth not appear, nor whether the 
houſe had actually proceeded upon it: though it ſeems plain, they had given it a re- 
reption, and it was going to be made a ſubject of their debates. The king, reſent- 
ing this intermeddling with the affairs of his family, as an heinous affront and in- 
dignity, ſent, on February 2, for the lords to attend him; and after telling them, 
that © he was by the gift of God, and by a lineal bereditary right, king and heir of 
« the realm of England, and was reſolved to maintain his royalty and the dignity 
of his cron,“ added, that © he was informed, there were, in a bill before the com- 
« mons; certain articles intrenching on his liberty and royalty, as enjoyed by his prede- 
« ceſſors, and defired them to let the commons know, he would not ſuffer them to 
«. be invaded. This was communicated the next morning to the commons, who 
immediately gave up the bill to the lords, with the name of the perſon who had 
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their veins, could not bear the thoughts of giving the precedence to one, 
of-a much lower rank, but advanced by her marriage to be the ſecond per 
kingdom. This grating reflection affected none ſo much as ladies of the 
lity, and who on account of relation or affinity were moſt obliged: to keep up a fair 
correſpondence with the duke of Lancaſter ; particularly the dutcheſſes of Zort and 
Glouceſter, and the counteſſes of Derby and Arundel. They would not at fitſt viſit 
her, nor be in her company: but the duke of Y ſoon came about, and the earl 
of Derby was forced by a father's authority to ſubmit. Glauceſter however k 
at a diſtance: and being uſed to deſpiſe every body but himſelf, treated his eldeſt 
brother as a fool, ridiculed him, and exclaimed againſt the match in all places 
declaring, that neither himſelf, nor his wife, would ever do the dutcheſs of 8 
caſter the honour, to call her either lady or ſiſter. This difference between the 
king's uncles was not inconvenient to his affairs, as it kept them from joining in 
meaſures to his prejudice ; though it did not at all leſſen Gloncefter's inſolence. If 
the king ſent for him on any occaſion to council, he would go-when he liſted; if he 
gave his opinion there, he expected it ſhould be followed; if it was Oppoſed 
without attending to the debate, or minding his majeſty's preſence, he flung out of 
the chamber, immediately; taking care at all times to be the laſt that came, and 
the firſt that departed, to ſhew his contempt of the king, and his diſſatisfaction at 


originally 
ſon in the 
firſt qua- 


all the reſolutions of his council. F 

Tur moſt popular topick, on which he conſtantly inſiſted in all his invectives 
againſt the king and his miniſters, was the long truce with France. It ſeems to 
haye been the onely meaſure he had to find fault with in the conduct of affairs; 
evety other fact that ſerved for a matter of complaint, every falſe ſurmiſe which he 
made uſe of to deceive and exaſperate the nation, being either the conſequence 
thereof, or grounded thereon : and he exclaimed againſt it in ſo extravagant a man- 
ner, as to forebode thence the approaching ruin of England. In a. piratical kind 
of war, particular perſons may gain fortunes, but a nation is ſure to ſuffer ; ſuch was 
that which had been carried on with France during the laſt thirty years: and though 
Glouceſter and Sir Robert Knollis had in different years, during that ſpace of time, 
paſſed through France into Bretagne and Guienne, thoſe: expeditions, however they 
might raiſe the former's vanity, were attended with an infinite expence, and yet 
produced not the leaſt benefit, to the kingdom. In deſpight of ſo conſtant an ex- 
perience, Glouceſter pretended he could now attack France, with more aſſurance of 
ſucceſs than ever: but as this confidence aroſe chiefly from his being perſuaded, that 
the young king of France, deſerting the maxims of his wiſe father, would raſhly 
venture à general engagement, when provoked. by an invaſion; it ſtood on a very 
precarious bottom, being founded on an, imaginary ſuppoſition of the blunders of 
an enemy. There was more of reality in what he urged about the loſs. which the 
French had ſuffered the laſt year in à battle with Bejazet ſultan of the Turks, near 
Nicopolis in Bulgaria; a vaſt number of perſons of quality, and of the braveſt of 
their knights, who ſeeing all quiet at home, had ſought for glory in that remote part 
of Europe, being either ſlain or taken priſoners. He pretended, that almoſt all the 
nobleſſe of France were deftroyed in that action, and their country being left in a 
manner defenceleſs, there could not be offered a fairer opportunity for invading it 
with an army of 600 men of armes, and 100,000 archers, which he undertook to 
raiſe in England. The monſtrous expence of ſuch an armament to the people of 
this kingdorn, the difficulty of finding ſubſiſtence for it in an enemy's country, where 
all proviſions would, as uſual, be carried into fortified places, and the breach of faith 
in violating the truce, were objections not worth his notice. The 7r7/þ were now in 
rebellion, but à war in their country turned to little accompt ; there was no money 
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it was loſt the next: but a war with France was ctied up, as a ſure means of ac Ricn AAA 
quiring immenſe fortunes; and as the king was given up to his pleaſures, to feaſt- II. 
ing, drinking, and the company of ladies, this war could be carried on by nobody, 791% 
but the duke of Glouceſter, who. was repreſented as the onely man that had any re- : 
gard to the honour of his country, Theſe ſuggeſtions, thrown, out by the duke him- 
ſelf, and ſpread with great induſtry by his emiſſaries in all places, drew all the 
needy knights, and others that could not bear an inactive life, into his party : and 
leſſened the king in the eſteem. and affection of his ſubjects. 

Tur earl of Arundel entirely agreed with him in theſe ſentiments, and embarked 
in all his meaſures: and Thomas earl of Warwick was drawn. in by their joint en- 
deavours; which ſucceeded the eaſier, becauſe this nobleman was incenſed at the loſs 
of the honour of Gower, recoveted at this time by the Earl Marejchaly; The arch- ; 
biſhops of Canterbury and York, the laſt a-creature of Glouceſter s, the: former his : | 
chief counſellor, engaged moſt of the prelates in his intereſt: and had ſuch an in- | 
fluence on the clergy, in general, that they were either btought to promote his de- 
ſigns, or elſe awed into ſilence. Theſe were great ſupports: but his chief depen- : | 
dance was upon the city of, London, which, Froiſſart ſays; wus able at that time to : | 
muſter 20,000. men completely armed, and'30,000/archers, a force deemed ſufficient: 
to make him maſter of all the Kingdom. It was. for the eaſier maintaining a cor- 
reſpondence with his partiſans in the city, and giving from time to time directions 
for their proceedings, that when he abſented-himſelf from court, he fixed his con- 
ſtant reſidence at Plefby, between Dunmow, and Chelmesford: in Eſſex." The duke | 
had long been a great favourite of the populace: of London: but the late pompous | 
reception of the young queen, whom they had crouded in ſuch numbers and with | 
ſuch eagerneſs, to ſee, that ſeveral were ſqueezed; to death, and the graces which the ' 
king had taken occaſion thence. to grant to the city, had put him into ſome doubt 
of the affections of the multitude; ever changeable; and made him at firſt take his | 
meaſures with ſecreſy. But when he found the citizens ſufficiently moulded for his 
purpoſe, he then proceeded in a more open manner: and ſuggeſting to them, that as ö 
there was no war, there was no need of taxes, put them upon addreſſing the king, i 5 | 


for a remiſſion: of the arrears.of all ſubſidies for many years, and an exemption from 
the payment of all duties on merchandize, as being granted only for the main- 
tenance of ſoldiers. Theſe duties were only three ſhillings a tun on wine, and 
twelve pence in the pound on merchandiae: and the Londoners, being told the pro- 
duce was ſpent only in ſweetmeats, feaſts, and balls, went with the magiſtrates of 
ſome other towns, to Shene, and demanded: an immediate abatement of the duties 
The king had then none of his nobility with him, but his uncles of Lancaſter and 
York;. and deſired the firſt of theſe to acquaint them, that he ſhould, i a months 
time, hold a full council at Weſtminſter ;, aud would then hear their requeſts, Some 
of the petitioners were refractory, and untraſonable Enough to exclaim againſt this 
delay, though the kings of England have never uſed to act in any conſiderable caſe, 
without the advice of their council: but the two dukes prevailed with them by 
good words to retire. They returned a month after, when the council was ſitting: 
and the duke of Glaucgſter; who attended on this occaſion to countenance the peti- 8 — 00 
tioners, inſiſted; that their demands ſhould be granted. The council were: of a dif- | 
ferent opinion: and in their, as well as the! King's name, the duke of Lanraſter told 
them, © that, thoſe duties had been laid by the conſent. of theit repreſentatives, and 
« the deputies of all the good towns in the nation, forſtheit common defence, and 
« to prevent miſchiefs which might atiſe; that the king had granted them races, 
« which ought to be recalled, if they behaved themſelves in a ſeditious manner; 
that the revenue of the crown was not ſo large as formerly; that the public 
« charges were very great, on account of the war in Treland, the late treaty, and 
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« marriage, the queen's coronation, the defence of the ports and frontiers of fl. 


« realm, the ſupport of garriſons iti Guienne, in the matches of Calais, and Scotland: 
« that the prelates and nobility underſtood theſe things very well, and ſuw an ave.” 


. 1 bf 
« Jute neceflity for the duties, and that the petitioners ought to confider dle er 


much leſs than the people paid in France, ot in any other part of Europe.” The 


Londoners went away, ſatisfied iti appearatice with ari anſwer too reaſonable to he 
diſputed: the duties were far from being adequate to the public charges; and the 
king was forced ſoon after to borrow money of the * abbeys, and rich towns of his 
realm, to fupply his preſent nedefſities, till the convocations of Canterbury and Yi 
granted him-a ſubſidy. INIT PENDER NES. 

Tur duke of Glouceſter had thought himſelf ſute of deriving great advantages 
from this application of the Londoners, fince a refuſal of their demands was likely 
to exaſperate them, and a grant thereof could not but inoreaſe the king's neceſſities: 


but though he ſeems to have been diſappointed: in both reſpects, he Mill continued 


his uſual practices for rendering the king odious, by falſe: ſuggeſtions that attacked 
his honour, and by vile miſrepreſentations of his actions. Cherbourg had been re. 
ſtored about four years before to the king of Navarre, upon his demand, and the 
payment of the money, for which it had been mortgaged :' this was done, pur. 


| ſaant to the ſtipulations made at the delivery, which Glouceſter himſelf had ſ — 
to fee performed. This duke had likewiſe; in April, A. D. 1378, taken poſſeſſion 


of Bre, in virtue of certain articles between the king, and John duke of Bretagne, 


_ exproſly providing, that hene vet a peace, or long truce, was made with France, it 
| ſhould; without any excuſe whatever, be reſtored to the latter. Jobn had according] 


Jeinatded it fince:the-thirty years trübe and the king; bound by the faith ar 


treaty; made for him by his uncles, during his minority, and which the earls of 
Arundel and Warwick had among other noblemen engaged to ſee executed, had, on 


March 28, this year,  figned an order for its delivery. Theſe acts, fo agreeable to 
that faith which ought ever to be found in princes, and which in juſtice he could 


not refuſe, were repreſented by Glouceſter, as inglorious ceſſions, leſſening the domi- 


nions of England; and were made uſe of as handles to diſpoſe people to believe 
another af his atrocious calumnies, which the count of S. Polt being ſent over, b 7 


Obaries VI, to ſee how the queen his daughter did, afforded him an opportunity of 
teviving. His emiſſaries gavr out in all parts, ſoon after the count was gone, that 
his errand was to treat for the ceſſion of Calais to France: and the Londoners were 
ſo alarmed by it, that they went to Pleſy to enquire of the duke of Glouceſter, if 


there was any truth in the report. The duke, inſtead of removing, heightened 
their ſuſpicions; did all that was poſſible to inflame their minds, and fill them with 
the terribleſt apprehenſions; told them, that the Ear! Mureſchal had been twice at 
Paris to carry on the treaty, and encburaged them to apply to the king for ſatiſ- 
faction on the ſubject. They repaired accordingly to Shene; where the king was at 
that time; attended by the earls of Kent; Hantingdon, and Saliſbury, with other no- 
blemen, and ſome prelates, and was: ftrangely-ſurprized at their coming to him 
upon a ſubje&, which had never entered into his thoughts, and no body had the 
leaſt reaſon to ſurmiſe. He condeſcended however to aſſure them of the falſe- 
hood of the report, and that the count of S. Pol had come over to ſee the queen: 
and the earl of Saliſbury told them in a ſpeech, < that they might be ſure the king 
« and council had nothing ſo much at heart, as to provide for the honour and profit 
« of the realm; that thoſe who alarmed them with ſuch malicious and groundleſs 
te reports had very ill deſigns, and intended to raiſe cominotions in the nation, which 
« they, of all perſons, ought moſt to dread, as being in the greateſt danger of being 


« tuined in caſe of a rebellion, ſince neither juſtice nor reafon would be minded, 


1 Rymer, viii. 912: * Rymer, vii. 190196. 756. 852. < ic 
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« if the populace once got the uppermoſt. The Londoners went away well enough 
Gros ER ſeems to have been always fixed in his deſign of depoſing the king, 
and of immuring him and his young queen in ſome fortreſs, where they ſhould be 
well guarded, and might eat and drink in plenty as long as it was convenient to let 
Ricbard live, and then the king of France might have his daughter: but he varied 
his ſcheme according to events. He propoſed at firſt to have. ſet up Roger Morti- 
ner earl of Marche for king, who being the eldeſt ſon of Philippa, the daughter 
and onely child of his brother Lionel duke of Clarence, had been about ten years 
before declared the preſumptive heir of the crown of England. .; Roger's wife was 
niece to the earl of Arundel, whoſe ward, he had been, and his great aunt Katherine 
de Mortimer was mother to the earl of Warwick : and Glouceſter probably formed 
this deſign, or at leaſt pretended to entertain it; in order to engage thoſe. two great 
noblemen in his meaſures, by the hopes of their nephew's immediate advancement 
to the royalty, of which he had only a precarious proſpet. When Glouceſter. had 
ſettled this point with his confidents, he ſent for his nephew Roger, and acquainted 
him with the deſign of depoſing Richard, and that himſelf, with the earls of Arun- 
del and Warwick, many other barons, and the prelates in general; had pitched upon 
him to be king of England. The earl of Marche, though ſurprized at the propoſal, 
anſwered very diſcrectly, that it was a matter of great importance; and deſerved-to 
be well confidered, and he muſt have ſome time for cool reflections, before he could 
take a reſolution, It was an anſwer that Glouceſter could not condemn, though 
given only to gain time for getting out of his houſe; which he did as ſoon ag poſ- 
fible, but not till he had promiſed the ſtricteſt ſecreſy on the ſabjeR.. Roger kept 
his word in this reſpect; but could never be drawn by any letters, or meſfages, or 
inſtances to ſee his uncle again: and to get out of the way of being teaged with 
theſe, he paſſed ſoon after into Ireland, where he loſt his life in an engagement with 
the Ir1/h. p R a 8 
| ng of the ſcheme not ſucceeding, it was propoſed, after Nicbard was ſe- 
cured, to divide the realm into four governments, two whereof," deſigned for the 
dukes of Lancafter and Yer, were to contain all the inland counties north of Mid. 
dleſex, as far as the Humber, and all the country beyond this river, to the borders of 
Scotland, The third, which Gloucefter carved out for himſelf, conſiſted of Londor, 
and all the maritime counties from the mouth of the Humber ſouth and weſtward to 
the Lands-end, except Suſſex and Devon, which with the other counties; that com- 
poſed of old the kingdom of the Weft-Saxons, were aſſigned for the carl of Arundel. 
When this partition was made, in which the earl of Farwiek had no ſhare, unleſs 
Wales, and the more ſouthern” parts of its marches were aſſigned for his portion, 
means were to be contrived for renewing the war with Frunce. It doth not appear, 
whether the conſpirators communicated this ſcheme to the dukes of Lancaſter and 
Vert, or preſumed upon their conſent, when the king's perſon was ſeized: but there 
are ſome circumſtances in the conduct of theſe dukes, which afford room for: ſuſpi- 
cion. It was impoſſible for Nebard to be ignotunt of the duke of Glncefler's de- 
ſign, when he gave it out publickly by himſelf and his emiſſaries, that he was not 
fit to govern, that he had ſank the ſpirits of the braveſt knights of the realm, and 
ought to be immured for life, to paſs his days in an indolence, which he indulged. 
He had done every thing he could to oblige his uncle, treated him with the 
deference, and refuſed im nothing he aſked; he had obſerved like conduct towards 
the Londoners, and ſeized every opportunity of giving them marie of his affeRion: 
but he found, to his amazement; that nothing could work upon'cither, and that the 
minds of his ſubjects were daily more and more alienated” from him all over the 
t Leland, Collett. i. 693. ** a 
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learn the meaſures of the duke of Glouceſter; which Fobn Holand earl of Hunting. 
don, his brother by the mother's fide,” with whom he often conferred about the dan 
gerous ſituation he was in, took infinite pains to diſcover. | He talked likewiſe with 
his uncles Lancafter and York on the ſame ſubject, and acquainted them with the 
intelligence he had of Glouceſter's deſign : they did not diſpute the fact, but readily 
owning he was the moſt dangerous head in England, undertook however for the 
king's ſafety, if he would follow their advice. Some writers ſay, that Lancaſter. 
went to Pleſty, to perſuade his brother to alter his conduct, and not having ſuc- 
ceeded in that point, retired from court, at a time when his preſence there was. moſt 
neceflary for the king's ſecurity.· Froiſſart, taking no notice of this viſit, ſays, that 
the dukes of Lancafter and York; ſeeing the animoſity between the king and their 
brother increaſe daily, quitted the court, and retired to their country-ſeats with their 
families, to ſave themſelves from cenſure. Thete is ſomething in this motive of ſo 
mean a nature, fo unworthy of men of honour and true virtue, ſo nearly related to 
both the parties, that it looks like a mere, though a wretched, pretence: but how- 
ever it was, that ſtep was certainly attended by unhappy conſequences. „ 
Tur firſt effect it produced, was Sir Thomas Percy's following their example. He 
was brother to the earl of Northumberland, and ſteward of the houſhold, a fine 
gentleman, wiſe, brave, experienced in war, loyal, and univerſally beloved: but ſeeing 
the king deſerted by his uncles, and deſpairing of his affairs, he begged leave to reſign 
his office, and retired into the country. The king, in this time of diſtreſs, when he 
ſtood moſt in need of the wiſeſt counſellors, had ſcarce any ſervants left about him, 
but young men, who dreading Sir Simon Burley's fate, wiſhed Glouceſter dead: and 
though they durſt not ſo much as lift up their eyes, when he came to court, which 
was very rarely, they were continually ſuggeſting to the king the danger he was in; 
that they muſt be involved in his ruin; and that it was impoſſible for him ever to be 
ſafe, eaſy, or quiet, as long as Glouceſter lived. The king was very ſenſible, he muſt 
either deſtroy Glouceſter, or be deſtroyed himſelf: this was plain enough, even when 


the count of S. Pol came over to ſee the queen. Richard had a great opinion of 


this nobleman's judgment: and having given him an account of the ſituation of his 
affairs, and of Glouceſters conduct, the count had adviſed him to be beforehand 
with the duke, and to ſeize his perſon, before his ſchemes were ripe for execution. 
He had urged him to this ſtep, as the onely way to prevent his ruin: and though 
Richard had been very unwilling to take it, and had hitherto: deferred the attempt, 


yet it diſpoſed him to hearken to the repreſentations of his ſervants, who recom- 


mended the ſame thing, eſpecially when he found his danger ſo immediate, as to ren- 


der it abſolutely neceſſary to prevent his being made a priſoner. 


BR EG had been given up between the end of. March and the beginning of Juh: 
and the Engliſb garriſon returning home, ſeveral of the officers. came to dine at the 
public tables kept in the king s palace at Weſtminfter . When dinner was over, and 
the king was taking wine and ſpices according to cuſtom, the duke of Glouceſter, 
fond of every opportunity of making court to the ſoldiery, and of inſulting the king, 
came up to him with a complaint, that the men, who had ſerved well, had not yet 


been paid their wages. Richard ſaid they ſhould be paid, and till they were, or- 


dered them to be quartered at his own expence in four good villages near London. 
Olouceſter, with his uſual arrogance, and in order to expoſe bim publickly in the 


midſt of his court, told him, & that he ought to have ventured his life in war, and 


« to have taken a town by force from his enemies, before he gave up or ſold one that 
e had been conquered: by his predeceſſors: and when Richard aſked what he had 


= 


+ Relation de la mort de Richard il. Roy @ Angleterre, MS. Baluze W. 22. p. tog. in Bibl. Reg. Poti. 


Fabian, 


* faid, 


works YAY) DE BNIGLAND. O 


not forbear reſenting ſo falſe a charge, and faid with ſome warmth, e that he was 


64t 


A 


1:19, he repeated the ſame inſolent, though unmerited, reproach, The king could Rre mr 


— 


« not ſach a fool as to fell his Jard ; but Breſt belonged to his Coufin of Bretagne, 7 D 4397 


« and he was obliged in honour and juſtioe to reſtore it to him, when the mort- 
« gage was paid off, according to the ſtipulations on that ſubject. It is no mutter; 
pow falſe and groundleſs a calumny is; when it is impudently advanced, and in- 
duſtriouſly propagated, it never fails of being credited: and this paſſing current in 
the world, became the common topick for promoting a general diſaffection, and 
rendering the king contemptible in the eyes of his people. The abbot. of: 87. 


Albans, who had been god - father to the duke of Glouceſter, and the prior of . 


minſter made uſe of it, at an entertainment given by the former, to verify what 
they ptetended to have been told in a viſion: the night befote, * that the kingdom 
« would be ruined by Ricbharu, unleſs à rmedy was found immediately. The 
duke of Glonceftzr, who was preſent, undertook to find onè , and de fired. them to 
meet him that day fortaight{Fuly 8) at Arundel; where effeftual meuſüres would 
be ſettled in a mtbeting of che principal conſpirators,” The :eart» of Arundel had, 
among others, invited his ſof- in- law Thom Moubruy eurt Mareſchal ;\whs} in 
pratitude for te favours be had received from tlie king, was entirely attached to his 


ſervice, though he ſeemed to give into the meaſures of the faction, in hopes of diſa- 


covering their ſecrets. Thomas Arundel archbiſhop of Canterbury ſung maſs, and 
gave the ſacrament to his brother the earl of Arundel, the duke of Gunter, the 
earls of Derby, Marwil d, and Mareſchal, and all, ebncerned in the cohſultatiem, 
took an oath of ſetreſy. It was agreed by eumtnon conſent to-ſeize me Hage and 
keep him in a perpetual Impriſonment; ile dykes of Lamuſten und Trsi we to 
be treated in the. Hike manner: and death was denbunetd againſt the reſ df the 
king's council; : 1900901891) becnοοο vat ol 16 9v9 $01,094 SHW 22011 bas asl 

Tux king Had of late kept a guard of 1000 men about his pulace of /efimrnſter, 
for the ſecurity of his petſon againſt any ſur prize that might be attemptetl by the 
duke of Glnicefter's parkiſuns in che city of Lond. This obliged the cunſpirators 
to raiſe forces inthe dounties of Rent, Suffex, Surrey. and Een with dll iche pri- 


vicy the nature of the thing would allow, il order to invest the curt in the fumt 
ſudden manner, as they had ten years before; when their atmy rende avouſed in Ha-. 


ringay-park;' The king had been informed: by the Ear Mareſc hal, an til di the 
defign, as the day fred for its execution: and though he appeared un will ing to be- 
lieve it, the aſſembling atd motion of forces in the counties abo , entioned conmyinded 


bim, that he had nt a moment to loſe i taklng meaſures to guard againſt the im 


minent danger. - The earls vf Nialund, Rent, Huntingdon, Mareſt hal, Sumitſat and 
Salftury; Thomas lord D'Bfponfer; ind M. Is Seri the vice. chumberlaln, uwe pre- 
fent* in the euuacil called on this oceaſion: and all concurred in adviſing hit to 
ſeize the perſons of the conſpirators. There was ſome difficulty in the execntion, 
more particularly with regard to the duke of Gioauceſter, ho had always ainumetous 


body of attendants at Pigdy his uſual plact: and yet chere it is that, moſt writers 


lay, he was ar reſted by the king in perſonz decompunled by the earls of Huninguon 
and Mareſehal.\ Sorme indeed lay the ſbene at Ine houſe in London und ſuy thut he 
was ſent to the Tower: but All theſe writers agret in aſſerting it was done by force; 


which was ſcarce pruckicable ih either of thoſe places. ' Frorfart and Puliabre ir- 


gil relate N i tie annere: v18ptts o: 3n9me!lngq od: 
Tur king gomg with the Buri Mareſtbal 16 hunt about Havering, neut Rum 
ford, went thenee after dinner, wich 4 fetal train, to Pleſdy, where he arrived about 
hve o clock: and petſuaded the duke to g with him immediately to London; pre- 
tending that a matter of yreay-vonſequence,: and advanthge to! the eidyg was to be 
ö nt 


— 


The duke of 
Glouceſter ar- 
reſted. 


W. 5 88 
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Ric ** D debated the next morning in his council, to which the dukes of Lancafter and York 
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tences and were ſeized the next morning, with Thomas, the formet's eldeſt ſon, by 


. alienations of the rights of the cron repealed; Hence it was recommended to 
ch that a proper remedy might be found in the caſe, and the king be reſtored to 


F „r 


e fproceeding to the contrary.” The commons, after the choice af Mr. John Buſy 


N. 
- 9023 


ford, the king rode on ſo faſt, that he left his uncle a little way behind; and the a/] 


eſter, and hurried him away to the Thames; where & barge was ready to receive and 


5 they approved the ſtep, at their arrival, which was hefore Sunday, July 15; the pro- 
Tus ſizing of the dule of Gloacefter; and the two gteat earl, cauſed 


be. moleſted on that account. .,; What the crimes af thoſe great men were, was to. be 
deelarad in the next garliament: antl in the mean time orders were given for inipri- 


1 nation, of his being poſſeſſed of ſufficient power to govern, of his ſubjects 2 
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had been ſummoned. Glouceſter had too much dependance on the Londoner: to de. 
oline any opportunity of doing them ſervice: and upon the king's aſſurances, that he 
would be guided in his advice, he made no ſcruple of ſetting out with him, attend. 
ed only. by. ſeven of his ſervants; orders being left for his ſteward to follow him 
with the teſt of his attendants. Their road lay through Epping foreſt, a place pro- 
per ſot an ambuſh: and when in the duſk! of the evening, they drew near Strat. 


Mareſchat ſallying out of a thicket, with a party of men, arreſted the duke of Cl. 


carry them to a ſhip that lay at anchor in the river. As ſoon as they were on boarg. 
the ſhip fell dawa the ſtream: and by the help of a favourable gale, they landed * 
che next evening at Calais, of which place the Earl Mareſcbha ! was captain! - The 
earls of:. Arunde/ and Varuicł had been invited to court, probahly om the fame po- 
the earl of Rund anY Kent; and ſent either to the Tower of London, or the Ihe 
came to court, hen: the reſalution was taken. for arreſting the conſpirators: but 


clamation, iſſued that day, expreſly meritioning their aſſent. 


fed great mur- 
muts in London: but no body dared to. ſtir, for want of an head to lead them, and 
direct their meaſures; There was more danger of a diſturbance from thoſe ſcattered 
companies of men, Which had been getting together in different parts of the coun- 
ties abotetnentioned, in order to: ſurpriae the king at Męſiminiter. Such rendes- 
vouſes and riſings were in the eye of the law deemed treaſonable: and the) parties 
conerned being apptchenſrre of the puniſnment which their crime deferved, it was 
judged proper to prevent their taking any deſperate mea ſures, Hy publiſhing a pro- 
clamation, with aſſurances, that the arteſted noblemen had not been ſeized on ac- 
count bf thoſe riſingy, and none who had been engaged with thetn therein, ſhould 


ſonidg alb perſans hat went from town to town, venting their ſpleen againſt the 
kidg;and exclaiming agginſt the ſeizure of the lords, in order tor raiſe diſturbances, 
bei patliament propoſed was ſummoned. to meet, on Mauday, September 17, at 
Weſtminſter: and the king, either for his own ſecurity, or to appeat with the greater 
pomp, in Which he taok much delight, ordered all knights and gentlemen , who 
worte his livery of the Hatt, and all that received wages or annuities from him, to at- 
tend. on pain of impriſonment and forfeiture, in his cavalcade from King fon to 
Meſllminſter, at the opening of the parlia ment. 
Tun biſhop of Exeter, chancellor of England. in his ſpeech; the fitſt day of the 

ſeſſion, repreſented. the neceſſity, tt of there being one king and one governor in a 


ee ing him and the laws of the land, and of theſe laws being duely executed; or 
« which putpoſes: the royal prerogative, ought. always to be maintained: and all 


« the parliament, to enquire what right of the crown had been inyaded or retrench- 


« the ſame power as his predeceſſors had enjoyed, notwithſtanding any ordinance or 


— 


for their ſpeaker, who had ſerved the two. laſt parliaments in the ſame poſt, peti- 
. Rymer, vii. Rei. Perl, 8a N 8. 10, 11, 12.14—17 26, 27. _ tioned 
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miſlion, 


1 


of 


vo 
: 


ing took time to conſider of the matter: and the commons deſiriag thetii the next 
lay to ordaia ſuch judgment agaiuſt the archbiſhop as the cafe requirda/'the king 


« fore him in the preſence. gf gerttain lords, antl corifefled; that he had erred" Ur f- 


« fended in the exereiſg gf the. commiſſion, and pot hitmſelf upon the king's thercy”” 
The king hereupon, with the lords temporal, land Sic 'Thonids Peron empotreted by 


{on againſt the king bimſelf, adjudged, him a traytor; and, as ſoch;-r0 be Vanfthed 
out of England, his temporalties ſeized, and his eſtate, as well teal a8 perſohal; ta 
be forfeited, It vas left to the king, to appoint che time of his exile: and! his de- 


mas. The duke of Terk, Walliembilhop of Winchefter, and Sir Richard le\Scrop] 


9 "100 U9D 1% „ > L 9 ” 
were all three named in the treaſonable.commiſſion :, but had no-hand-cither-in-its 
N 2 4 an neee N % N 


n 


cauſed it to be entered, on record in parlia ment; 4 that this prelate had upPeArEd be. 
the prelates and clergy, declared the article donfeſſed by the archhifhbp, to be tred- 


on, 
ER AR! 
= 


3 8 N procure- 


* 


Restes progprament or execution. The commons, on thin account, inte sdf 
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N favour, and the king atteſting their good intentions untl innocent — in theit 


ol 


P. x39. þy;aftatute declared loyal men, and exempted from all proſecution. * 
tereeffig, atteſtation, and declaration, were made in the behalf of the earls of H). 
and. Mgre/che!, who, had been at the treaſonable conſultation held at Arundel 2 
had after warde (hen apptized of the vaiterous defgh formed for ſeizing the iin 
quitted the dyke of G Muc ger, and the other conſpirators, and repairing to the 155 
had contributed to defeat, their Mraſu res. 
Tuuz ended the impeachmenta of the commons: and;a declaration by parliament 
of, four ſpecies af 4roaſons (912. * the conſpiring or deſigning, 1. To kill the king: 
05:2, To (depoſe) him 3. The giving up or ronouncing his homage liege: and 
4, Thelevxing people to ma war upon him within the realm) prepared the way for 
coppsil,; who-had-ardered the arceſting:of the duke of Gloucefer, and the earls of 
Warwick and Arundel, had, on Ayguf:;; preſented a bill of appeal againſt them to 
the King, in his caſtle ef Noting 59m, The late proclamation, calculated to preſerye 
: peace of the realm, and diſperſe ſuab aas hed nendezvouſed in ſeveral places, in 
order to inveſt the king. in his palace by afuring-tiem;thavthey ſhould not be mo- 
leſted. fat phaſe. rifings, Bor che imhriſoned noblemen 'proſecuted oh that account, 
ſegms to, have bach the appellantsfrom putting the: proceedings and meaſures taker 
at that time; into the articles of their acetuſation.:1 The appeal now preſented to the 
king ic parliament charged than, (with procuring the treaſohable commiſſion fo 
to. the myal.authority,\with- aſſuming che negal power, and uſurping 
« the gayernment.of the Fam, Wich renguncing their image to th ling at Haut- 
« ingden; on Necrmbrr:30, H. Del Eud ibataning: to depoſs'Hith on the plan 
« of Edward the ſecond's depoſal, with appearing at the head of an army at Ha- 
. ringa3,1a0d going: With chat farce to the kiog's-palaro and preſence, with Con- 
« demnipg Sit Simon Burley upon articles of which the king himſelf had Heclared 
« hig innocent, agginlt the king's will, without his affent (which yet, as neceſfiry 
« t9.the. legality of the ſenzence, had bern falſly put into it) and in the abſence! as 
{+ well, of che King. #8 pf ſeveral lords and pete pf parliument, who were utterly 
„ againſt his ring condamngd,”” Tha carl of Arumdul; being brought to the houſe 
of lone, on Fridan, September 2x40 anſwer this charge, had no plea to make, beſides 
dogs; which had been already annulled, as either extorted by force, or obtained 
in scan of the king? and had, ſatence pronounced againſt Him for high treaſon, 
the papiſhmant vas chonged-by:the' king to belicading. "Thomas ford Morley, 
Karl Merg/chals Yeutenant, was cliarged:to' ſes the ſentence executed on Towwer- 
A and Hr un being carried thithes Hirectly from the parliament houſe, was be- 
headed d eiately. . Fliis cireumſtance fufficientlyhews the fallchood of the in- 
vidious ory related by Valfngba and other writers, bout the'conference which 
this earl had at the place ef his extrution with the eurls of Rent and Mareſe bal, the 
fiſt 'of which wes-hib-Gſtet's: ſon; and the other had married his daughter. It was 
familiar anough wich Gloucgſler s faction. to obin ſich ſtories: but it if unaccounta- 
ble how this ſbould me to be adopted by hiſtorians when it was fo. notorioully 
knoyn, that the BI Mare/thahad:been for about two months at Calais, being 
cherged with the cuſtody of the duke of Glhureftr ant his certificate of the duke's 
gend dated therd-Srpteniber 24, the Monday after Arundel 1 expcution, was read 
publickly in Parliament. V% ͤm Kb ↄ²˙ ⁰˙ ah ener OT 


„WI Ea Riex zr t, 2 judge bf the tomthoti'pleas, had been ſent to Calais, on 


i 1, to ibterrogato the duke upon the articles containedin the appeal preſented 

Noi ; and the duke h eee 10 b My 
toth&king4at ingbam: ; ti 0 E ad, on September 8, d wn up with 1s own 
n Pari. a1 RIH. 18. cl bon in Part, 21K. II. Hymer, Il. 1 3. 15,1. 1 Plac, Coron. Ib. 
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a full confeſſion of all the matters contained in thoſe articles. He pretended, that 
he meant well in what he had done, in moving for the commiſſion of government, 
in taking upon him the royal power, and in putting a reſtraint upon the king's free- 
dom: and owned. further, that he had opened his majeſty's letters, and taken his 
meſſages againſt his will, that he. had ſlandered him publickly, that he had been pre- 
ſent at debates about depoſing him, and had told him, that if he had a mind to con- 
tinue king, he muſt not intercede for the life of Burley. In fine, this haughty, vin- 
dictive, and inexorable nobleman, who had ſuffered the good Queen Anne to be 
three hours on her knees before him, to beg for that unhappy gentleman' $ life, and 
had, with an unexamplcd inſolence and brutality, denied her requeſt, now ſued in 
his turn for that mercy which Richard had ever ſhewn to all his lieges: and ſub- 
mitted his life, body, and eſtate, to the king s pleaſure. It is not unlikely, but he 
might have regeived from his nephew that grace which he did not deſerve, if he had 
not died ſuddenly in the caſtle of Calais, either of an apoplectic fit, upon hearing of 
the proceedings in parliament, and receipt of the ſummons ſent him, on Sept, 21, 
to appear there as a criminal, to. anſwer the appeal, which could not but ſhock his. 
haughty ſpirit, or elſe by being ſuffocated with pillows, as Was afterwards (if not 
even before Rickbill's going over, when his death was univerſally believed i in England 
and Calais ) reported, and endeavoured by his ſucceſſor to be proved, though with 
ſome circumſtances, affording very juſt grounds of ſuſpicion. This report however 
was ſpread, with a view of aſperſing the king with ſending orders to diſpatch bim 
privately : but Richard was under no temptation to take ſuch a clandeſtine method, 
ſince Gloucefier was in effect condemned already, and if the king only ſuffered the 
law to have its courle, his execution muſt have followed, which ew would have in-. 
terpoſed to prevent. Glouceſter. was little lamented after his death, being blamed 
by his own partiſans, and dreaded by all others: and if there was any real foun- 
dation for the ſtory of his being ſmothered, it was probably his implacable, bloody, 
and revengeful temper, and an apprehenſion, that the king was diſpoſed to pardon 
him, which: put thoſe great men, that had adviſed, or ated, in, his arreſt, upon 
taking away his life for their. own ſafety. However this was, the appellants de- 
manding judgment againſt him, though c dead, he was declared a traytor, and, all his 
eſtate forfeited. \ The earl of Warwick. being afterwards brought to anſwer. t 
charge againſt him, admitted. it to be true, being drawn by the duke of Glouceſter, 
and the abbot of Sz. Albans into the diſloyal meaſures of which he was accuſed; and 
acknowledging his guilt in a manner that looked as if he was a true penitent, ſubmit- 
ted to the king's mercy. He was condemned: but the appellants, ; as well as the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons interceding in his behalf, the king changed 
the penalty of death into a ſentence of perpetual impriſonment. His lands how- 
ever were forfeited; and the ſhrievalty of Warceſterſhire, which. he enjoyed in fee, 
was annexed for ever to the crown, as that alſo of Eſex was, which had belonged 
to the duke of Gloucefter. Sir Thomas Mortimer had been Joined in the appeal, 
and accuſed of the ſame crimes with the others, except in what related to Sir Simon 
Burley: he was at this time in Ireland, and was ordered to appear before the king 
in three months, on pain of being deemed a convict, and attainted of high trealon, 

. Sik Thomas Percy, i in virtue of the delegation he had from the prelates, though he 
was otherwiſe a commoner, Joined with the lords temporal i in all the ſentences given 
againſt the , perſons attainted i in this parliament*;. all the prelates, lay-peers, and 
knights of ſhires, ſwore to maintain the judgments there given; and whoever at- 
tempted to repeal any of them, was by a particular ſtatute declared guilty of high 


1 Rot. Parl. 1 H. IV. Plac. Coron. u. 11. b. n. 26, 41. 35. 
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hand, and delivered to Rickhill, in the preſence of FJobn nes and John Lovetoſt, Rr c 15 2D. 
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treaſon, After theſe proſecutions, in conſequence whereof only: one perſon 1 his | 


: Vol. II. f £5.58 life. 
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life (ſo different is royal mercy from the fury which the rebellious appellants thew. 
ed in the parliament of A. D. 1389) the king thought fit to beſtow honours on "INN 
perſons of quality, to reward or encourage their fidelity. Thus the earls of De; 
Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, and Mareſchal were created dukes of Hereford, Alle. 
marle or Aumerle, Surrey, Exeter, and Norfolk; John Beaufort earl of Somerſet 
was made marquis of Dorſet; Thomas le D'Eſpenſer earl of Glouceſter; Ralph Ne. 
vil earl of Weſtmerland; Thomas Percy earl of Worceſter; and William le Scrop earl 
of Wiltſhire, This was done on Mzlchaelmas-day : and the parliament was then 
adjourned ro Monday, Tanuary 28, when it was to meet at Shrewſbury, 27140 
As ſoon as the ſeſſion began, Jobn lord Cobham, having been impeached by the 
commons for the fame crimes as the earl of Arundel, was brought to his trial; and 
condemned for high treaſon : but the ſentence of death was altered to a perpetual 
confinement in the Ie of Ferſey. The commons likewiſe ſupported the appellants 
in a motion, that the judges anſwers to the queſtions put to them in the 11 year 


of the king at M's age might be confidered,'and all the acts of the parliament of 


that year be PP l. Thoſe queſtions and anſwers were thereupon read in full 
parliament, an all the eſtates of it being aſked,” what they thought of the anſwers, 
replied unanimouſly, that they looked upon them to be juſt and legal, and the judges 
had anſwered like loyal ſubjects: Sir Thomas Skelton, V. Haukeford, and W. Bren- 
cheſley, the firſt a counſellor, the other ſerjeants of law, gave their opinions to the 
ſame effect. Sir V. Thirning, chief juſtice of the common pleas, ſaid, * that the 
« declaration of treaſons, not declared before, belonged only to the parliament, and 
« not to the judges; but if he were a lord or peer of parliament, and had been 
tt aſked the queſtions, he ſhould have anſwered them in the ſame manner.“ Sir Walter 
Clopton, chief juſtice of the king's bench, and juſtice Rickbill, gave their opinions to 
the ſame effect. Theſe anſwers were judged and affirmed in parliament to be 
good and ſufficient: and by the common aſſent of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
the procurators of the clergy, and the commons, the parliament held in the 11% 
year of this reign, and all the judgments, ſtatutes, and ordinances therein made, were, 


as being made without authority, againft the will and liberty of the king, and the 


right. of his crown, declared null, reverſed, and repealed. The judgment againſt 
the earl of Suffolk, and the act of 1 E. III, eſtabliſhing the judgment againſtthe two 
D' Eſpenſers, were erg in the like manner. On the laſt day of the ſeſſion, the 
duke of Hereford, falling on his Knees before the king, confeſſed he had been con- 
cerned in ſeveral of the riotous diſturbances which had happened in the realm: and 
begging the king's pardon for the ſame, it was graciouſly granted. The commons, on 
the ſame day, continued the ſubſidy on wool and leather for the king's life: and 
rranted a fifteenth and an half, with a requeſt, that 3 or 4000 marks of it might 
be applied to the relief of the royaliſts that ſuffered at Radcot-bridge, and the appel- 
lants be re- imburſed their expences. The king thereupon granted a general pardon, 
but with a verbal proviſo, that it ſhould be void, if the lords and commons in any 
future parliament ſhould hinder him in the collection of the ſubſidy. As ſeveral 
petitions had not been anſwered in the four days which this ſeſſion laſted, the com- 
mons beſought the king, that he would commit to certain lords and others as he 

pleaſed, a full power to diſpatch them: and he did, by the authority and aſſent of 
parliament, appoint twelve lords , one of the proxies of the clergy, and fix knights 
of ſhires, or half the number of the lords and knights, to examine, anſwer, and de- 
termine as well all the ſaid petitions, as all other matters and things, moved in the 
2 The lords were, the dukes of Lancafter, York, were, Sir ohn Buſh, Sir Henry Grene, Sir Jobn 
Aumerle, Surrey, and Exeter; the marquis of Dor- Ruſſel, Sir Henry Chelmſwick, Sit Robert Da, and 
ſet; the carls of Marche, Saliſbury, Northumberland, Sir Jobn Golofre.. Tae e en 002 

Gloucefler, Morcęſter, and Miliſpire. The Sp. "YER king's 
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authority of this parliament; which. was diſſolved the ſame day, Thurſday, Fan. 3 1; 


being diſtinguiſhed in the writings of that age by the ſtyle of the great parliament. TD 
Tas day before it broke up, Henry of Lancaſter, duke of Hereford, came before The duke of 


Hereford and 
Nor folk ba- 


the king, with a ſchedule”, containing an account of a ſhort converſation between 
him and the duke of Norf9lk (as they met accidentally, in the foregoing month, on 
the road between Brentford and London) in which ſome words had dropped from 
the latter, reflecting on the king's honour; as if he was not to be truſted,” and fa- 
voured a deſign formed by the duke of Surrey, and the earls of Wilts, Saliſbury; and 
Glouceſter, to undo the dukes of Lancaſter, Hereford, Aumerle, and Exrter; the 
marquis of Dorſet, and himſelf. What could tempt Hereford to ſo mean an action 
as to betray a private converſation, or feign the ſubject thereof, doth not appear: but 
if his relation was framed to produce a variance among the nobility, which was evi- 
gently the tendency thereof, it had its effect. They banded immediately ints'pattics, 
ſiding either with Hereford, who advanced the charge, or Norfolk,” who denied it, 
according to their ſeveral friendſhips, inclinations, or interefts. The patliament, not 
having time to determine'the diſpute, referred it to the king and tht commidicders 
appointed to decide petitions after the ſeſſion was over; who, as rhere was no witneſs 
of the pretended converſation, and the truth or falſehood thereof was ktiown OH 
to the oppoſite parties, ordered It to be decided according to the law of chiyalry. 
The battle was accordingly waged on April 29, and appointed to be fought; on 
Monday, September 16, at Coventry; where the two dukes appeared in the liſts 
ready to begin the combat. They were both deſcended of the royal family, and 
nearly related to the king: it was neither fit for him to allow their blood to be 
lightly ſhed, nor convenient for his affairs to ſuffer the debates and diſſenſioris to 
continue, which this quarrel had raiſed between the dukes, their relations, friends, and 
well-wiſhers: © For theſe reaſons, for his own honour, and the tranquillity of his 
realm and ſubjects, he took up the affair: and, by advice of the commiſſionets of par- 
lament, baniſhed the duke of Hereford for ten years, and the duke of Norv for 
ever, ordering them not to meet either at home or abroad, nor ſend meſſages to each 
other. They were both to leave England by October 20, on pain of high treaſon: 
and both obeyed, the latter paſſing through Holland? to Germany, one of the toyn- 
tries aſſigned for his abode, and thence to Feruſalem, on his return from Which 
place, he died at Venice of grief foon after king Richard's murder; and the former 
(after he had received from the king, at parting, a remiſſion” of four years of his 

term of exile) going to Paris, where he was yery honourably received and treated.” 
TuxkE doth not appear, either in the nature or circumſtances of this affair, any 
reaſon why the duke of Hereford ſhould be treated with more lenity, than the duke 
of Norfolk. It was he that had begun the diſpute, in a way that all men of honour 
muſt condemn: and had been the original cauſe of thoſe parties, diſſenſions, and 
diſturbances in the realm; which after being ſuffered, very impolitickly, to tontinue 
for eight months together, it was at laſt propoſed to extinguiſh or compoſe by an award, 
too partial to anſwer-the porpoſe. The latter's friends cauld-not help complaining 
of the unequal ſeverity exerciſed upon a man, who had dane ſuch great ſervices to 
the king, and was able, as well as inclined, to do ſtill greater. He had, by diſcovet- 
ing the treaſonable conſpiracy at Arundel, and "ſeizing the duke of Gloarefter, de- 
feated the deſign, againſt the king's perſon; and it was nat till after the meaſures of 
the conſpirators were broke by thoſe ſteps, and by the arreſt of the earls of Farwiot 
and Arundel, that the duke of Hereford quitted them, and returned to couft with 
formal profeſſions of his duty. This laſt was ſenſible, that he ſtood in need of à par- 
don for what he had done: and one had been paſſed for him two days before the 
| + 2 2 Placit, Coron. in Parl. 21 R. II. Rymer, viii. 32. N : 5 
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meeting of the great parliament at Shrewſbury ; ſo that the ſolemn throwing him- 
ſelf on his knees before the king to aſk. one, the laſt day of the ſeſſion, as above re. 


{LDL 


conveniently, for Hereford's ſchemes, but. very unſeaſonably for Richarg's aire, 
Arundel being dead, and Farwick impriſoned, he might naturally. expe to be fol- 
lowed, as the head of that powerful faction, which his late uncle had raiſed ; ha4 
he not deſerted them upon, his arreſt, at a ſeaſon, when they ſtood moſt in need of 
his aſſiſtance. To retrieve his credit, and ingratiate himſelf with them, he could not 
take a more proper ſtep, than by bringing ſuch an accuſation againſt Norſk, who 
had, by a current report-been repreſented as the author of Glouceſter's death, as might 
ruine him in his maſter's confidence. No prince ever ſtood in more need of ſuch 2 
miniſter, as Norfolk was, than Richard did at this juncture: and Hereford, an art- 
ful, cunning, long headed man, knew very well, of what importance it was for ad- 
vancing his own deſigns, to remove from the king's councils, and to baniſh out of 
the realm, the onely great man, either able or ſare to oppoſe them; whoſe diſgrace 
could not but diſoblige his particular friends, and diſcourage all others from cunning 
any riſque to ſerve a prince, who could cafily give up the greateſt of his favourites, 


the moſt zealous for his ſeryice, and the moſt neceſſary for his ſupport, He carried 
both his points by the favour of the commiſſioners, the chief whereof were his fa- 
ther and uncle, the dukes of Lancaſter and York, and the reſt were either his near 


relations, or elſe courtiers, that hoped. to have a greater influence over the king. 
when the duke of Norfolk was baniſhed for eve. - 
 ExTRAORDINARY commiſſions, deviating from the eſtabliſhed rules of the con- 
ſtitution, ſeldom prove beneficial to the public: and generally tempt the perſons to 


1 


whom they are granted, to an abuſe of power. This was obſervable in that of the 
10 of this reign, which, as well 3s the proceedings of #be mercileſs parliament in 


conſequence thereof, ſerved too much for a precedent to the laſt parliament in their 


1 - , 9 = 


meaſures. Both impoſed oaths. upon all magiſtrates of towns, and gentlemen 


throughout the nation, obliging them to maintain their judgments and ordinances, 


and not ſuffer either to be reverſed or repealed, Theſe oaths had proved uſeleſs in 


the firſt inſtance; yet they were now preſſed, by the commiſſioners with ſo much 
as to cauſe a, general diſſatisfaction. The king had granted a general par- 


- 


been concerned. in the duke of Glauceſter's in ſurrection in the 1 ek year of his reign, 
ſhould ſue out charters of pardon before Midſummer. Abundance of perſons having 


neglected to do ſo, the time was prolonged to the feaſt of All Saints: and then 


great numbers were found not to have taken that ptecaution. This afforded men in 


power an opportunity of troubling gentlemen in thoſe counties where the duke had 


o 


_ raiſed the army, which, after routing the duke of Ireland at Radcot-bridge, marched 


* 
* 
i . : 
* * 


to London to inveſt the king, and of extorting from them bonds for large ſums of 
i Dugd. Baron. i. 128, 9. Vita R. II. p. 147. 3 Rymer, vill. 47. 67. 
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honey. Hence arvſe 4 getieral clamour and uneafinefs ; wich coming to the Rana 
King's notice, he ordered the bonds to be given back or cancelled, and, on Feb. 27; — Ds 
extended his pardon to Martimmis in the year following: but as thoſe engaged 4. D. 1399: . 
in the battle at Raeor- bridge were ſtill obliged to compound with him for that 
offence, heavy fines were laid on many perſons, | and applied, not ſo much towards 
the charges of an Triſb expedition then. propoled (which ſerved only for a pretext to 
deceive the king) as to the entiching of ſome greedy courtiers, . n 5 
THERE happened about this time an event, which paved. the way for a ſudden eg 
revolution in England: John of Gand died on February 3, at Ely-bouſe in Holbourn, 2 of 
and was buried on che notth ide of the high altar, n the church of $, Pau/'s, Lon- 
n. He had by bis firſt wife Blanc he, daughter and heir of Henry duke of Lan- 
roter, one fon, named Henn, from the place of his birth ſurnamed de Baling broke, 

-who ſucceeded him in his eſtate and honours; and two daughters. The eldeſt of 
theſe; Philippa de Luncuſter, was married to Jobn I. king of Portugal, and from, her 

ute deſtended not only the race of princes, which have ever ſince filled the throne, of | 

hit real, but ſeveral othet noßle families in that country, as well as; in. Shain. 

Among cheſe are the tnarquelles of Fereira, the counts of Gelves, Odemira, Fimiery, 

Oropija, Paro, Lemos Gelves ant Caſtro, the dukes of Cadaual and Yeraguas; but 

none ſeem to have had a greater veneration for her memory, than George de Portugal, 

'ntwrat ſon of het great yrazdſon John II. king of Portugal, wha, in honour of ber, 

aſſumed the nathe'of Alencuſtio, the Portugueſe term for, Lancaſter. Frem him 

che Jokes of Hveiro and Abrantes derive their deſcent; and the, male line of, cheſe 
ptiaces being lately extinct, Tſabella de Portugal. Alencaſtro, ſole heir of her father 
Auguſtin, and her brother Ferdinand, marrying Den Bernard de Garvejal;comm of 
Prjarada, tranſmitted their eſtates and ker to the preſent, duke of dbrancerand 
Lindres her grandſon, together with the name of Alencaſiro,; which being come 
to All her deſernidants, is born by Don Fo/eph de Cervajal d Mexcoftro,her.ſecongd 
bon, grandee of Npdin, whoſe diftipguilhed merit and great abilities do honour to the 
pot de now fills "of 3 of ſtate for foreign affairs; and chief miniſter to, his 
Eitholic majeſty. Elizabeib of Lancaſter, the ſecond, daughtet of Jobn of Band 
vy Blanche, wus married firſt to 174 Holand earl of. Huntingdon-and duke of 
Exeter; and after his death to Sir John Cornwall, lord Fanbop, and night of the 
patter, deſcencded ef the antient barons of , Burfard, in, Shropſpite. By his ſecond 1 
wife, Conftante queen of Caſtille and Leon, Fobn had, only a daughter named Ta- | 
thirine, and martied to Henry, ſon of hn Fitz. Henry king of iGeftitle, fram whom 
 thekings of Main derive their title and deſcent, . By bis third wie. [Kocherine de 

Sthiford, he Had tlitee ſons and.one daughter, all. born before; but legitimiated after, 
His marriage. The ſons were, 1. Jobn Beaufort carl of Somer/et4, who was created 
marqueſs of Dorfet and Somerſet: but being depoſed. b parliaments and afterwards 
reſtoted, peritioned in parliament, that he might not be reſtored to this title:: ihe 
nate of marqueſs being new, and ſcarce known in this kingdom. 4. Hemm Beau- 
fert, eatdinal of St. Euſebius, and biſhop of M incheſter. 3. mai Braufunt; arb vf 
Dor ſet, created aftet Wards duke of Exeter for life. The daughter was June Bodu- 
firt, martied fitſt: to Nöbert, ſan of Robert Ferrers lord of Mammrrand᷑ufter his de- 
*craſe, to Ralph Nevil, the firſt earl of Weſtmar lang, Atte 01 Bulle: Haggis 

Hruxv of "Bolingbroke, duke gf Herefond, ſucceeded 40 the title of BNA, Churater of 
und ought to have had feilin giyen, him of the lands af the dutehy: ut He wn u, 3 
Hiought a dangerous mah, being at © head. .gf .Giawcgfer's faftion} dad fulpetted 
of entertaining the fare deigns,”, He, was mpuchetier:quialifod-flon quod ur province 
Gan the other; having all bis courage/without-big impetuofings being full us de- 

1 Chron. T. Otterbourn,.. 408. Me h Munde, i. 6264656. Not. L 1 K. II. 

þ. 3. . 9. Curt. 21 R. i n. 23. and 18. Parl. 4 H. IV. | - 5 | 
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prizing, but with a better judgment; more reſerved in his diſcourſe, more ſecret 4 
his deſigns, more wary in his meaſures, knowing as well how to keep men in bis 

party, as to engage them in it, ſhocking none by the haughtineſs of his behaviour 

He was always cool, ſedate, and conſiderate, ever maſter of his temper, «vail 
ble of being provoked to a raſh action, or an unbecoming 
looked farther into futurity, ot, with all the care imag 


and incapa- 
expreſſion :! no man 


> Car, inable to cover his ambition 

todk earlier ſteps to promote the views which that paſſion inſpired, He was affa. 
ble, polite, ſupple, artful, and inſinuating; worked himſelf cafily into the hearts of 
thoſe he had a mind to gain: and had a remarkable teſtimony of the affection of the 
citizens of London, when he left that place in order to go an exile abroad. He had 
gained u greaf reputation by his bravery, conduct, and ſucceſs in the wars of Lithua- 
nia, and was well beloved by the ſoldiery. He had {till a greater advantage in - 
ing (either by his wife, one of the co-heirs of the eatls of Hereford, or by his mo- 
ther, heireſs of the houſe of Lancaſter, or by his fiſters) related either by conſangui- 


"nity or affinity to all the earls in the kingdom, which was then chiefly governed b 


their influence, and to the moſt conſiderable of the reſt of the nobility. It is = 
to ſhew in what manner he was thus related to each: but it may perhaps be thought 
' more curious to obſerve, that his conſtantly expreſſing this relation in his letters to 
thoſe earls, gave the firſt occaſion to the ſtyle of couſin being by our kings ever ſince 


given to the peers of that order, though not ſo in fact 3 whereas it was never given 


be fore by the kings of England to any perſon whatever, but who was really related 
to them; and in this caſe they uſed it even to their illegitimate relations, and in their 
grants of annuities to ſuch of them, as were poor enough to ſtand in need of their 


charity. 


Erker, ehoofingthe court of Prone for th Place af ne rereat, ined lin 
ſelf ſo far into the good graces of Charles VI, and his uncles, that they hearkened to 


the propoſal of a marriage between him and Marie, the younger daughter of Jol 


duke of Berry; who had been lately left a widow by the death of her ſecond huſband 


Philip d Artois count of Eu, and conſtable of France. Richard, alarmed at the 
news of a match, which he apprehended might defeat the benefit he expected from 


his dyn with a daughter of France, ſent the carl, of Saliſbury. to break off the 
match, by repreſenting the ill conſequences it would have upon his own affairs, 


This was the eafier done, becauſe, according to the feudal Jaw, received both in 


France and England, the principal nobility af each kingdom could not marcy in 
ti other, without the leave of their ſoyeteign, on pain of forfeiture of their honours 
and eſtates. Whether Henry ſtilf continued his courtſhip, or had offended the king 


in ſome other manner, the lands of his father the duke of Lancaſter being, on his 


deceaſe, ſeiaed into the hands of the crown, according to the courſe of law, entitling 
the king to the premier ſeifin, he was not allowed to ſue for livery thereof. Let- 

ters patent had indeed been granted both to him and the duke of Norfolk, upon their 
- petition, after the judgment giver againſt them at Coventry, enabling them, in caſe 


* 


any lands of inheritance deſcended to them in their abſence (for which they ought to 
do homage) to ſue for, and have livery thereof by their attorneys, and indulging 


them with a reſpite of their homage and fealty. It was now ſa id, that theſe. patents 


bad been inadvertently granted: and, on Tueſday, March 18, the commiſlioners of 
parliament, repreſenting to the king, that they were, inconſiſtent. with .the ſentence 


paſſed at Coventry, which incapacitated" thoſe noblemen from teceiving any benefit 


. . proceeded to proſecute. Henry Boer Clerk, as b tray 


thereby, during their'exile, adjudged them both to be void, and they were ſoon after 
| revoked. | Not content with-this'repeal of the ki 


ing s graces, the ſame commiſſioners 
Nor, for having been the chief 


contriver and manager of the petition for the duke of Hereford's patent; and ad- 
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judged bim to incur the perialties of high treaſon : but the king, whoſe chaplain lie R: e * « & 


was, remitted the execution, and baniſhed him for life. They proceeded with the 
like ſeverity againſt Sir Robert Preſſington, for an old offence in adhering to the duke 
of Glouceſter : and though he was dead, adjudged his lands to be forfeited. The 
motive generally affigned for theſe proceedings, is the avarice of the commiſſioners; 
who wanted to enjoy the profits of the Lancaſter eſtate: but it doth not appear, 
that the cuſtody of any part thereof was granted to any of them, except of what lay 
about Monmouth, in the marches of ales, which was aſſigned to the duke of Exe- 
ter, The ſtewardſhip of England was not diſpoſed of to any body; though the duke 
of Norfolk's office of Earl Mareſchal had for his life * (during which he was ba · 
niſhed) been granted to the duke of Surrey; and the duke of Aumerle enjoyed his 
uncle the late duke of Gloucefter's dignity of conſtable of England. The dutcheſs 
of Norfolk, mother to the exiled duke of that name; died on March 24: and yet 
jt is not pretended, that the great eſtate which fell to her fon by her deceaſe, was 
HowzvkR this was, the duke of Hereford, now of Lancaſter; was grown ſo very 
popular, that the denying him poſſeſſion of his inheritance became the ſubject of 4 
general complaint, and furniſhed him with a fair pretence for returning into Eng- 
land, before the term of his exile expired: the king too afforded him a favourable 
opportunity for that purpoſe, and for ſucceeding in his other defigns. Roger earl 
of Marche, lord lieatenant of Ireland, had been ſlain the year before, on * July 21, 
in a rencounter with a ſmall party of Jriſb: and the king; to revenge the death of 
that preſumptive heir of his crown, and reduce thoſe rebels to a due ſubjection, re- 
ſolved to go in perſon on an expedition into that country, He had provided a large 
ſum of money for that purpoſe, ſo that the army was well paid during his ſtay 
there: and yet it appears from the will he made, on April 16, before he ſet out 3, 
that he left 91,000 marks in the hands of different treaſurers, for the payment of le. 
gacies. He left his uncle Edmund duke of York guardian of the realm during his 


abſence: and was, on May 27, at Milford-haven,' ready toembark for Ireland; at. 


tended by the dukes of Aumerle, Surrey, and Exeter , the earl of Saliſbury, and a 
few others of his nobility. The earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland are faid 
to have refuſed going upon his ſummons, and to have applied to Scotland for ſuc- 
cour, in caſe of any attempt in a forcible way to compel them to do their duty: they 


J. D. 1399: 


were engaged in other meaſures, as appeared ſoon after. Henry, the eldeſt ſon of 


the duke of Hereford, went over with him, and was knighted by him on ſome oc« 
caſion; though he was probably carried over, only by way of precaution; as was 
Thomas, the onely ſon of the late duke of Gloucgſler. The king is ſaid to have had 
with him an army, conſiſting of 2000 lances, and 10, ooo archers, beſides other 
forces, and to have been in a likely way of reducing the Jriſb entirely, had he not 
been called back by Henry duke of Hereford's landing at Ravenſpurne in Yorkſhire, 
in hopes of putting a ſtop to the progreſs he was making daily in England. 
 Hensy was at Paris, when he heard of his father's death, and ſtaid there till he 
had ſettled meaſures with his friends in Exgland: but then taking leave of a court, 


not favourable to his defigns, retired to Nantes in Bretagne, where he hoped at leaſt 


to get ſhipping for his paſſage to England. The duke received him well; and upon 
his complaint of the hardſhip done him by the ſeizure of the dutchy of Lancaſter, and 


the credit of a ſolemn profeſſion, that he meant nothing by his going over, but the 
recovery of that part of his inheritance, by the mediation of the nobility; in the way of 


a treaty, furniſhed him with three ſhips for that purpoſe.” In theſe, accompanied by 
the late archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his hephew the young earl of Arundel, he 
failed from Vannes, as ſoon as he had received advice of the king's departure for Tre- 


Fermer, viii. 44. Annals of Ireland in Camden's Britan. * Rymer, vill. 75. 84. 1 | 
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land: and after hovering for ſome time off the coaſts of England, landed at lan 
about * Fzly 4, in Hoelderneſi; making uſe of the ſame pretences there,” as he had 
done in Bretagne. He had not above ſixty perſons in his retinue when he landed: 


but being joined by the earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, with moſt of 


the barons of the north, he made up an army of 60,000 men, ſooner than could 
eaſily be imagined. He was now in a condition to force people into his ſervice. all 
that either declined, or appeared flow in repairing to his ſtandard, were plundereg 
ill-treated, killed, or impriſoned: and his partifans taking the fame method in ali 
places, the whole realm was in a terrible combuſtion, bands of men toving about 
every where, no body daring to ſtir from home, and all commerce being entitely in- 
terrupted. Henry marched ſouthward, {till increaſing his army by theſe methods as 


he advanced, to make a greater ſhew, and terrify his enemies, by the vaſt number 


of his forces. V. Scrope earl of Wiltſhire, Sir Fobn Buſſy, Sir Henry Grene, and Sir 
M. Bagot, who had been ſent by the duke of 2574 to attend the queen in Walling- 


ford-caftle, not thinking themſelves fafe in that fortreſs, fled, the four firſt to the 


caſtle of Briſtol, as a place of greater ſtrength, and the laſt to Cheſter, from whence 
hag «paſlnge 0 , „ 45 0 noon and ee ade tals 161g, 
THraT duke, as ſoon as he heard of Henry's landing, had, as guardian of the 
realm, ſeit orders to the ſheriffs of counties, to ſummon all the military force of each 
and repair to the general rendezvous at St. Albuns, Where no leſs than 60,000 men 
are faid to have been muſteted 3. Henty Spencer, the warlike biſhop of Nartvich: 
came thither with. a ſtrong body of valiant warriors, reſolved to venture their lives 
for the king's ſervice; but moſt of the reſt are repreſented as having little inclination 
to:it:- nor could it well be expected otherwiſe, when the duke of 1777+ himſelf 
either engaged in his nephew; the duke of Lancaſter's meaſures, or favouring his 
cauſe, declared publickly +, i that he thought him unjuſtly treated, and would not 
oppoſe him, ſince he was eome for tlie revovery of his 'rightful inheritance. He 
was certainly a man weak enough to he impoſed on by any: plauſibſe prelence what- 


ever, and was a very unfit perſon to have the charge of a kingdom, Having neither 


vigour, nor judgment, nor any other talent to qualify him for government. He 

marched however with the army he had lexied to Oxford ; where he paid the troops 

liberally with the King's money, and from thence to Berkeley: caſtle in Gloucefterſhire, 

in order to mett Richard, who was expected to land about Briſlol with his forces 

from Ireland. but his conduct ſoon appeared to be agreeable to his declaration. The 

duke of Lancafter was at Eveſbum, when his uncle arrived at Berkeley: and ad- 

vancing thither with his, army, invited him to a conferenee, on Sunday, July 2, in 

the church: without the caſtle. Dr came thither attended by the biſhop of Nor- 

wich, with the lords Berteley and Seymour: Lancaſter was accompanied by arch- 

biſhop Arundel, the abbbt of Leiegſler, the earls of Northumberland, Weſtmorland, 
iſſue was, that Tork and Lanraſter, coming to an agreement, joined their fotces: 

and the biſhop.of Nor wiel, Sir M. Eimbam, Sir Malter Boteriy, and others, Who 

oppoſed this agreement, and reſuſed to join in the geheral i defection, were arreſted 

immediately, and kept in eloſe cuſtbdy. The duke of Lantafter then marched at 

the head of the united armies to Brifof: and appeared with 100, oo mien before the 

caſtle, in which was a garriſon of:;500 men, well providefl with victuals. Gir Peter 

Courteney, governor of the place, prepared for a brave defence: but having been fo 

conſtituted hy the duke df 2274, as guardian of the realm, was upon his order 

obliged to ſurrender, after having provided\by an expreſs ſtipulation: that cvery body 
mould have free liberty to go: whete theyſpleaſed, except the earlof Milgſtire, Griie, 

ae bin.” Jie RAT. "Froifert.” Chron: Otterbourn, Fe, vii. b l. Fele . 
priſe de Rirberd II. 1 Otterbofru. * ann ee eee eee 
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and Buſſy, three of the parliamentary commiſſioners. Theſe unhappy perſons, be- Ric p AR o 


ing arreſted over night, were condemned the next morning under the colour of mar- 
tial law: and beheaded immediately (as is pretended) to pleaſe the populace. Lan- 
caſter then, leaving York with his forces at Briſtol, marched with his on to Glou- 
' ceſter, and from thence to Hereford: , where. the biſhop of the place, with Sir Ed- 
mund Mortimer, waited upon him; as the lord Charlton alſo did, when he came, on 
2 Auguſt 3, to Se Paſſing, afterivards fg Ludlow and 1 ae 0. 


89899 SS 


lemn proceſſions of all the religious . He ſent thence to Ireland for the late 


ä 
A. D. 1399. 


duke of Glouceſter s ſon, who was confined with his own in the caſtle of Trim: but 


the firſt of thoſe young noblemen was unfortunately dro wned i in the paſſage. 


Tux king in the mean time had, opon the firſt advice of the duke of Tana e | 


being either off the coaſt, or landed in England, prepared to return from Ire/and 
with his troops: but loſt a week by a very unſeaſonable changing of the port pro- 
ned for their embarkation. ; They are ſaid, to make about 20, ooo men: and he 


landed with them in-Milfor &haven, about the time that the dukes, of Lancaſter 
and York, were at Briſtol; His deſign was to have fought the former: but when he 


heard, that the latter had joined him with. the forces raiſed, by his own authority, and 


on which he depended for aſſiſtance; that their number amounted to 100, ooo men | 
that all the caſtles. in England, from Berwick-tq Briſtol, had been given up to Lan- 


caſter, and his truſtieſt ſervants put to death, he: laid aſide the thoughts of venturing 


a battle with a force ſo unequal to that of his enemies, and, in a fit of deſpair, was 


for diſmiſſing his army. His troops (as the monk of Eveſbam ſays) much con- 
cerned to ſee him ſo dejected, offered to ſtand by him, to the laſt drop of theit blood: 


but all other writers ſay, that they deſerted him, in two days after his landing, ex- 
cept about 6000: and Richard not knowing whom to truſt, after being betrayed | 
by his uncle York, and ning himſelf ſo * BEES: went off 8 in the 


1 


8 2 would ſay, he fled — being Coed or t — 28 look upon 
« jt as a proof of his being guilty. of the matters charged upon him by the calum- 
« nies of his enemies; and as he could at any time take that party, he might go off 
« at laſt by ſea from, Conway. to. Guienne, when he found that he could not come to 
« an agreement with Lancaſler. This advice prevailed: and the duke of Aumerle, 
Who, as conſtable: of England, had the command of the little army that was left, in- 


ficad of trying to increaſe. its ſtrength, by new levies, which the power and influence 
of J. homas e D 'Eſpenſer earl of Glouceſter * enabled him to make in Glamorgan- 


ſhire, and the 1/, el/h marches, diſbanded. 1t the next morning; and retiring with:/Thomas, 


who had married his ſiſter Conſtance, to one of his ſeats in thoſe parts, went from 


thence to Briſtol, to his father the duke of r; whoſe en or Infirucions he 


Favs to pare followed in this part of his conduſece. "AT 
Bain od Ares 9 12) + Pliers nd waa etl Fuze ein bus 
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Tur king; now deſtitute of any guard, but the few ſervants of his houſhold, 
diſpatched the duke of Exeter to Cheſter, in order to make a treaty with the duke 
of Lahcafter : and paſſed himſelf into Angleſey, probably to provide againſt the 
worſt, and ſecure ſome ſhipping to carry him, in caſe of neceſſity, to Bourdeaus, 
The fituation of affairs was very unfavourable to Exeter's negotiation: and as rebels 
are ſeldom troubled with ſcruples either of honour or conſcience, his character or 
errand did not fecure the liberty of his perſon. He had ſerved in war, particularlo 
in Sþdin, with great reputation, arid was deetned the beſt officer in England ; how 
likewiſe captain of Calais, a place of vaſt conſequence if the king of France ſhould 
offer to aſſiſt his foh-in-law: and for theſe reaſons, ' Lancaſter thought: fit to take 
him into cuſtody and not ſuffer him to return to his maſter. This Was an ill omen 
of what Richard might expect from a treaty: but as Lancuſter's view was to get 
him into his hands dy fair means if poſſible (t not being practicable to do it by 
force, whilſt the lea was open] it became nebeſſary to flatter him with ſome hobe: 
of 1 its ſucceeding.” Henry Percy carFof Northumberland, Welſh uncle to Lancaſter, 

was pitched upon as the propereſt perfon to be charged with a'cortitnifſion, which 
9 welt be-undettaken, but by à perſon of great dignity, nor executed without 
much art; addreſs, cutining, and falſehood. He took with him a party of too lances 
and 200 archers: and dating placed them in -ambuſh in a low valley between two 
mountains, advanced with ſeven perſons only in his retinue to Conway, The de- 
mands he made in the name of the duke of Lancaſter were, the lands of that om 
and the ſtewardſhip of Enzland. Theſe were points to which the king had no ob- 
jection: and when he conſulted che earl of Saliſbury, the biſhop of Carliſſe, and 
others about him on the ſubje; they thought them reaſonable, and had no doubt, 
as to accepting the terms, but only in telation to the earl's 5 powers, and fincerity in the 
negotiation, - To remove their apprehenſions, Northumberland offered to ſweur to 
the truth of alt his propofals and affurances: and going to-thafs, took an oath at the 
altar to that effect. 'Fhits facred confirmation of the good faith of his tranſactions 
gained the king's confidence entirely: and he was eaſily perſuaded, on 7 ueſday, 
Auguſt 19, to mount on horſeback, with a train only of twenty-two perſons, and 
go 'with him to Hint. cuſtle, to be nearer- the duke of Lancaſter, and put the laſt 
hand to the agreement. When Richard was deſcending into the valley where the 
ambuſh was laid, and pereeived a number of armed men with the banners of Percy, 
he could not help expreſſing to Saliſbury and Carliſte, his apprehenſions that he was 
betrayed: and — coming up, he aſked him, “ what men thoſe were 
« below.” The earl replying, he did not know, and pretending not to have ſeen 
them before, Carliſle faid; they ſeemed to be his men:“ and the Eing declaring, 
« that if he thought he betrayed him, he would return to Conway,” That by St. 
« George you ſhall not do this month, faid Northumberland, for I will carry you to 
« the duke of Lancaſter, v and immediately ſeized his bridle. 'The'Kkidg, having 
ſcarce had time to tell the faithleſs earl, that the God he had ſwore upon that 
morning; would do bim juſtice at the day of judgment, was furroutided'in an 
inſtant, to the inexpreſſible grief of his attendants, who wept at His fate: atid being 
carried to the caſtle of Flint, was there ſecuted, whilſt Northumberland went to give 
an account of his ſueceſs to the duke of Lancaſter. He was followed the next 
morning by his brother Sir Thomas Percy earl of V orceſter, who'was really concerted 
for the king's misfortune:. but ſeeing no remedy, broke his rod in the great hall of 

Flint-cafile; and diſſolved the houſhold, of which he Was ſteward. * The duke of 

Surrey 5, with the lords Dove! and: Staniey, took the time party. 
On W, edneſday, Auguſt 20, the duke of Lancafter matched ARE to Nint: 
and meeting the king in the caſtle-court ready to receive him, made him a ſlight 
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of. Ne 's landivg, no o juſtice of the peace had dared. to exert his en = 
an infinity of rapine and diſarders. had been committed i in all parts of the realm with 
impunity- It was neceſſary, to put a ſtop to theſe, laſt, and to encourage the firſt to 
act; this was done by two writs , iſſued in the king's name, by the advice of Thomas 
Arundel, ſtyled archbiſhop. of Conterbury, the duke of Lancaſter, the earls of 
Northumberland: and Weſtmorland, and other noblemen, and ſent to all the ſheriff 


«yd 


To. 1399. 


The king's 
impriſonment 
and rehgna- 
tion of the 


crown. 


of; counties; throughout England. Lancaſter having now no further occaſion for 


the numerous army that followed him, diſmiſſed the greateſt part of it: and kept 
only 15, ooo men with him, for the ſafety of his perſon, and for guarding the king to 
Landon. Having Richard in bis power, he ſtood no longer in need of the pretence 
which he had hitherto. given out, that he came over only to recover his inheritance. 
of the dutehy of Lancaſter: this was now caſily dropped, and all emiſſaries were 
employed to blacken the king by the moſt. atrocious and groundleſs calumnies of 
what. they could, not pretend to be fact, but had impudence enough to ſuggeſt was 
doſigned. Such were the old tale of giving up Calais to France, and the new 
ſlanders of a defign to give up Guienne, and a ſecret agreement between him 3 and 
the foreign powers of Germany, France, and Bretagne, for enſlaying the realm and 
church of England, for putting the great men to death, for inviting all the ma- 
giſtrates of toyns to dinner, in order to ſeize them, and for laying what taxes be 
pleaſed upon the people. They even went ſo far as to give out, that he was not the 
ſon of the Black Prince: and yet all their aſperſions could not hindet Richard from 


being a favourite with the common people, or deter others from attempting his reſ- 
cye, He bad like to have made his eſcape, before he got to Coventry: and was af- 


terwards guarded, like a felon ; though to carry on the farce, he was in other reſpects 
treated with royal honouts, the clergy coming in proceſſion to meet him in all places, 
where there was a convent. In this manner, mounted on a little nag, and without 
changing his cloaths, he was brought, on Saturday, Auguſt 30, to St. Albans; and 
from thence, on the Monday following, to V eſtminſter, where he lay for one night 
in his palace, and was carried the next day to the Tower of London. 


Fnolss ART on this occaſion gives a very bad character of the Engliſb, as the moſt 


dangerous people in the world, the proudeſt, and the moſt outrageous; and the Lon- 
daners as more ſo than the reſt of the nation. This ſeems too much countenanced 
with regard to the laſt hy what another cotemporary writer ſays, of their ſending fix 
or ſeven deputations to the duke of Lancaſter. as he was upon the road, preſſing him 
to cut off Richard's head: but this politic rebel did not care to draw upon himſelf 
the odium of ſo horrible a crime, and wanted the ſhew of a parliament to colour 
his impious proceedings. The mob had uſhered him into Landon, with ſhouts of 


Long live Henny i, the noble duke of Lancaſter, who hath conquered England i in 
* leſs than a month: ſuch a lord-deſeryes to be king,” quoting a pretended propheſy 


Ret. Franc. 23 R. II. N. 1. 
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of Merlin, for A. D. 1399, © that a king ſhould be then depoſed after a reign of 
« twenty-two years.” This was the cue given the populace: and he Propoſed" to 
verify the feigned prediction in the parliament, which he cauſed to be ſummoned 
in the king's name to meet, on Tueſday, September 33, at Weſtminſter; * But as the 
bare depofing of Richard would not ſerve his turn, becauſe he was not the next heit 
of the crown (the late Roger Mortimer earl of 'Marche having been ſo declared) it 
was neceflary to procure from the king a reſignation in his favour, defigning him for 
his ſucceſſor. Richard ſeems to have been at firſt a good deal refractory on this 
head, refuſing to come to him, when ſent for: and when Lancaſter, propoſing to have 
the matter broke by the dukes of ork and Humerle, told him in a viſit (wherein he 
treated him with more exterior reſpect, than any of the noblemen attendin 
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of his reign, and the proceedings of the parliament in the year following; wm 

right; and yet every thing done in that of his 21* year was wrong, though mar 

| | 2 Rot. Parl, 1 H. IV. n. 1— 52, &. den 
* 
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feſtly grounded on the precedents ſet by the other. The principal facts inſiſted on Ri cu AR U 


were, the oppoſing of that commiſſion, the duke of Treland's raiſing forces (after it 


was expired) to reſcue the king out of the hands of the commiſſioners; the decla- A. D. 1399. 


ration of parliament, that he was as free as any of his predeceſſors; the queſtions 
put to the judges at Notingham ; the death of Glouceſter and Arundel, and the im- 
priſonment of Warwick and Cobham; the baniſhment of archbiſhop Arundel; the 
| fines on perſons for being concerned in Gloucefter's inſutrection; the illegal power of 
the committee of the laſt parliament; the oaths enjoined for maintaining its ordi- 


on wool for life, with another ſubſidy for a term of years; the granting prohi- 


4 of the ſtates of the realm, as to reſign their homage and fealty to Richard.” 
Tie ty te 
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: * of Edmund Crouchback, earl of Lancafter's being elder th 


A. D. 1399. generally exploded, that even the authors thereof were 
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high treaſon ; that the ſtory 
an Edward I, was ſo 


aſhamed of it, as an ab 
« abuſe; that Richards reſignation, being an act exacted by force from a cloſe ag 


« ſoner, could be of no validity; that there was no policy in changing his mild 
« reign, for one that was likely to prove more cruel; that they had no power, either 
deſcendants of Lionel duke of Clarence, whoſe offspring had, by the judgment of 
« parliament, in the d year of Richard's Vs been declared the next ſueceſſor of 
crown, ng Richard ſhould. dye without iſſue; and that it was not 

* lawful to paſs any ſentence againſt Richard, ſince he ſtili remained 
« reigh,”.. It would be tedious to recite the whole : ſpeech : but a; paſſage in re. 
1 les ot A Ric te e to be omitted. 
« Alas (ſaid the biſhop) good king Richard ! what; cruelty, what impiety hath he 
„ever committed? examine rightly thoſe imputations which are laid againſt him, 


to depoſe king Richard, or ele& duke Henry in his place, or to exclude the _/inea} / 
« the crown, in caſe king Richard ſhould. dy a 

their ſove- 
lation to, the articles of accuſation againſt Richard, is too remarkabl 
* without any falſe circumſtance of aggravation, and you ſhall find nothing ob- 


* jected, either of any trutb, or of great moment. It may be, that many errors and 


* overſights have eſcaped him, yet none grievous, enough to be termed tyranny, as 
ec proceeding rather from unexperient ignorance, and corrupt counſel, than from any 
« natural and wilful malice. Oh! how will the worid be peſtered with tyrants, 
if {ubjects may rebel upon every pretence of tyranny ? How many good princes 
will daily be ſuppreſſed by thoſe, who ought to ſupport them? If they levy a ſub- 
« fidy, or any other tax granted them, it ſhall. be called oppreſſion; if they put 
< any, to death for traiterous attempts againſt their perſons, it ſhall be exclaimed 
* -againſt as cruelty: if they do any thing agaioſt the luſt and liking of the people, it 
e ſhall be proclaimed tyranny.” There were no leſs than cighteen biſhops, . and 
thirty-two abbots preſent in the parliament-houſe at the time of this ſpeech: but, 
it doch not appear, that any other of them, or indeed any other perſon, attempted 
to ſpeak on the ſubject. | There was in truth very little encouragement. for them to 
ſpeak their minds, and fo little freedom of debate, that as ſoon as Mer s had finiſh- 
ed his ſpeech, Henry ordered the Ear! Maręſebal to take him into cuſtody, and ſent 
him' priſoner to the abbey of St. Albans. 10 zn Sd id nn 241 
Wu it was agreed, that Henry ſhould reign, archbiſhop. Arundel took him 


= 


y the right-hand ; led him up to the throne ; placed him in the royal feat : and 


9 © 
- 


then made a. canting ſermon to the aſſembly. Henry thanked. the lords and com- 
mons for what they had done; and to quiet the minds of many who. were alary- 
ed at his pretence of a conqueſt, declared, that © he had no deſign, under that pre- 
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« tence, of difinheriting any man of his eſtate, franchiſes, pr other juſt rights, or 
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« of doing any prejudice to the ſtates of the realm, or of making it an example Rr ỹè 


« for the future.” He paſſed over another point, which ſtood. in more need of an 


apology 3 the new parliament (as it was to be thought) being compoſed of 4. * £399. 


the very ſame members that had fat in the former, without any new election of 
the commons. This is evident from the writs, dated November 19, and allow- 
ing their expences for fifty-one days (beſides what they paſſed on the road. i im going 
and returning) the 30 of September, the day of the tranſactions above related, 
and all the days between it and October 6, being included to make up the num- 
ber. Henry's coronation was fixed for Monday the 130 of that month: and the 
arliament breaking up, the commiſſioners went the next day to the Tower; 

where, Sir W. Thirning being the ſpeaker, they notified to Richard the ſentence 
for depoſing him, and renounced, or, gave up, the homage and fealty of all this 


vaſſals. All the anſwer which this injured prince made to their articles of ac- 


cuſation was, „ that he had done nothing, but by the advice of his council: 
he was in a ſhort time ſent, firſt to the caſtle of. Ledes in Kent, and eee to that 
of Pontefract in Yorkſhire, 

IT was not yet determined publickly what. to Ay with 3 * on | Turſday, 
Ofober 23, archbiſhop. Arundel, in Henry's.name, charged the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, upon their allegiance, to keep What was going to be propoſed, a 
profound ſecret, and not diſcover it to any man living. After this ptelude, the 
earl of Northumberland opened the matter: and aſking what Was to be done for 
keeping king Richard in fate cuſtody, without touching his life, each .prelate and 
lord then preſent in parliament was ſeverally aſked his opinion, and all unani- 
mouſly agreed, that he ſhould be put under a ſure guard, in a place where there 
was no concourſe of people, denied all correſpendence of letters, and be kept by 
truſty and ſufficient perſons; that none ho had ever been in his ſervice, ſhould be 
ſuffered about his perſon; and all this to be done in the maſt: ſecret manner poſ. 
ſible. This ſcheme was for ſome time followed: but Richard-foon found that there 
is but a ſhort interval between the priſons, and the graves: of princes. The uſurp- 
er could not be either cafy in his own mind, or ſecure ori the other's: throne, 


whilſt the true king was alive: and took cate to have him diſpatched ſo vety pri- 


vately, that Froiſſart (who was then writing his Chronicle, and very curious in ex- 
amining into all the circumſtances of facts) could never learn the manner of his 
murder. Fabian and others think it was perpetrated by Sir Piers de Exton; and 
his companions, with their pole-axes : but this account is ſcarce conſiſtent with 
the expoſing of Richards corpſe for ſeveral days together, firſt in the church of 


His death and 


Pontefract, afterwards in ſeveral places on the road, and at laſt, on Maro 12, in 


St. Paul's at London. The more general and truer opinion is, that he was ſtarved 
to death, by being deprived of all ſuſtenance for five or fix days, or (as ſome iy) a 
fortnight together, This laſt account hath the advantage of being confirmet by 
the declaration of Nichard Scrope archbiſhop of York 3, and that of the earls of 


Northumberland and Worceſter, and the lord Henry Dorey 3z\ who ſay in their na- 


nifeſts, that Richard was killed in a miſerable manner, by being kept fifteen days 
and ah. 6a without either went or drink. and were the ur perſotis of any to 
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the throne : 
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Ric HARD ſo heavily of Richard's infringing the privileges of the church, by obliging the cler 

= to furniſh carriages for the march of his forces towards Treland) wrote to Wh 

* biſhop Arundel”, to cauſe all the ecclefiaſticks of his province, both ſecular and re. 

gular, to be armed, arrayed, regimented, and ready to take the field, upon the firſt 

, notice, to oppoſe the enemy: but the news of Richard's death, which arrived about 
| that time at the court of France, put a ſtop to the deſigned invaſion, and, on the 
29% of that month, Charles iflued a proclamation, ordering the truce of twentv. 

eight years to be obſerved. ' Richard left no iſſue, either legitimate or natural; and 
was buried at Langley in'Hertfordſhire : but his corpſe was afterwards removed by 

Henry V, and interred with great ſolemnity among his royal anceſtors in Meſ min- 

er abbey. 7 +: | oe ; | 

2 Tux lie and calumnies raiſed againſt this unfortunate prince in his life-time, by 

the rebellious factions that ſought either to engroſs the power of the crown, or dif. 

poſſeſs him of the throne, and propagated afterwards without controul by the friends 

of the houſe of Lancaſter, to palliate their uſurpation, have done ſo much injury to 

his memory, that it is not eaſy to diſcover his true character. All writers how- 

| ever agree, that he was fair, and of a ruddy complexion, well made, finely ſhaped, 

ſomewhat taller than the middle fize, and extremely handſome. He had a liſp in 

his ſpeech, which would have become a lady better, and an haftineſs of temper 

which ſubjected him to ſome inconveniences: but he had an infinite deal of good 

nature, great politeneſs, and a candour that could not be enough admired. He did 

not want underſtanding, ſagacity, and penetration: but his uncles, into whoſe hands 

an unlucky minority threw him, wete ſo far from improving, that they did not Ge 

he ſhould exerciſe theſe talents. He was bred up in indolence; and being diſcouraged 

or debarred from attending to the cares of government, naturally gave up himſelf to 

pleaſures. The habit he contracted of drinking hard, and ſitting up late, ſunk him 

much in the eſteem and affections of his ſubjects; whilſt foreigners admired the 
magnificence of his court, the richneſs of his liveries, and the plenty or profuſion of 
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« ſtate of this king's time and actions, yet (if he might boldly ſpeak what be 
ur, wil, 123, 14. Ro Parli 18 R. IH. Vol. iii. f. 5 8. 
P ; « thought) 
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« thought) he was a prince, the moſt unthankfully uſed by his ſubjects, of any ye RI AAB 
« ſhall lightly read of: for though (through the frailty ef youth) he demeaned. II. 

« himſelf more diſſolutely than ſeemed convenient for the royat eſtate, and made 
e choice of ſuch counſellors as were not favoured by the people, which made him 
« leſs favoured himſelf ; yet in no king's days, were the commons in greater wealth, 
« if they could have been ſenſible of their happy condition; neither in any other 
« time, were the nobility and gentry more cheriſhed, nor the clergy leſs wronged, 
« But ſuch yas oe n towards their bountiful and loving ſ , th 

« thoſe whom chiefly advanced, were the readieſt to cbitrohl him. hectuſe 
« not allowed to rule all things at their will, to remove from — 22 — 
« liked, and place in their rooms whom they pleaſed ; and this rather by ſtrong 
« hand, than by gentle and courteous mieans, which produced an animoſity that 
« threatened them both with ruine.” 
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B O O K XI. 
Containing an account of Engliſb affairs during the 
uſurpation of the houſe of Lancaſter, from Michael. 


mas, A. D. 1399, to the beginning of March, 
A. D. 1461. ] 


** HERE is nothing that uſurpers more affect, than to pretend religion for a 


— cloak to their iniquities, and aſeribe their ſueceſs to providence: it ſeryes as 
A. D. 1399. much to gull the populace, as their like vain and unmeaning, though pom- 


12 of pous, pretences of zeal for the public good do, to impoſe on the better ſort of people. 
| Thus Henry, the fourth of the name that fat on the throne of England, took care, 
on * October 1, by one of the fixft acts of his government, to found a chapel at Ra- 
venſpurne, the place of his landing, and the firſt ſcene of his rebellious enterprize, 

to hallow it in the eyes of that age, and convey it down to future times with the 

odour of ſanctity. When he had led his captive ſovereign through a great part of 

the kingdom, expoſed all the road to an infinity of inſults *; and committing him 

to Drue Barentine, mayor of London, to be guarded to Weſtminſter, made his own 
triumphant entry into the city, amidſt the treaſonable acclamations of a beguiled 

and furious mob, the firſt ſtep he took was the going in a ſolemn manner to &.. 
Paul's, there to offer up his prayers before the altar, and to weep at his father's tomb, 

in order to poſſeſs the world with an opinion of the fervour of his exemplary de- 

votion, and the tenderneſs of his filial piety, When he roſe up from his ducal ſeat 

in parliament to challenge the crown, in breach of the laws of God and man 3, he 
prefaced his ſpeech with the ſolemnity of croffing himſelf in the breaſt and fore- 
head: and made his claim in the name of the Holy Trinity. When archbiſhop 
Arundel was going to place him in the throne, he would not mount it, before he 


ad knecled op the ſteps, and by an i aſtqpiſhing 1 impiety, that muſt raiſel ku MWig- 


1 Rymer, viii. 90. Anglia ſacra, ii. 364. Relation de la priſe de R. II. par wo roy d'armes. 
Kot. Pari. 1 H. IV. 
* 19 85 | nation 
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nation of every good man, prayed to a God of juſtice, to proſper the heinous a of Hz 


643 
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injuſtice he Was going to commit, and to give his bleſſing to an unnatural uſurpation, SY 


perhaps to the execrable parricide he propoſed to perpetfate on the pefſon Fs his 
rightful ſovereign. He followed the fame deteſtable politics at his coronation” on 
OFeber 13, the feaſt of Edward the Confeſſor'sthanllation ; he ſpent ſo mich time 
in confeſſion and hearing three inaſſes'that morning, befote he Went to church, that 
he did not go thither till nine o'clock ; though the length of the ſervice, and multi- 
tade of cetemonĩes preſcribed by the Liber regalis (which was fitſt uſed on this oc- 
caſion) required'an earlier attendance. © But his maſterpiece in this continued ſcene of 
impious hypecrify, related to the unction: he would needs be anointed with an holy 
oil, pretended to be ſent from heaven in a ſtone viol inclofed in a caſe of gold, in the 
form of an eagle: not unlike the vial or ampoulle kept at Reims, with which the 
kings of Prince uſe to be crowned, and recomttiended by a like legend to the vene- 
ration of a ſuperſtitious people, 4 x 6-8 


Ir was ptetended *, that "whilſt 'Th9mas Becker archbiltiop of Canterbu#y Was at 
Poitiers duting his exile, the bleſſed Virgin Marie brought this vial and the holy oil 
with her from heaven: and gave them to him for the coronation'of future Kings of 
England. She is ſaid to have told him at the ſame time, thitt the princes anointed 
therewith ſhould de champions for the church, and prove a bleſſing to the nation 
they governed, raiſe its glory to the greateſt height, make their ſubjects happy, feco- 
ver the territories which their anceftors had loſt, and extend their conquelts to remote 
countries; predictions calculated to pleaſe the Engliſh, and fitike their imaginations. 
Becket was ſald to have laid up the vial very carefully in 4,monaſtery at Poitiers, 
but with ſo much ſecreſy, that it lay unknown for ſome apes, and was at laſt diſco- 


vered, only by revelation, in the time of Edward III, when Henry the firſt duke of 


Lancafter was governor of Gufenne. The holy man, to wii6m that pretended re- 
velation was made, is ſaid to have found the writing contaihing the prophely here 
mentioned together with the vial, and to have carried both to that duke, who either 
kept them for the uſe of the Lancaſtrian fam 5 or left them in the monaſtery, where 
they had been depoſed, till there was ſome occaſion for their being produced. 1 ey 
now ſerved admirably for Henry's purpoſe, and Were brought over to be uſed at his 
corohation ; as they were likewiſe at thoſe of His on and grandſon. This ridi- 
culous ſtory was no impolitic invention, betauſe it would cahily paſs upon. the po- 
pulace, too fond of ſuch Tegends, and might recommend him to their veneration : 
but he muſt habe had a ſurprizing ſtock, tither of ſuperſtition or impudence, to 
produce this ajupulle (as Fuvehal des Urjins* ſays he did) to the embaſſadors of 
France, as ati infallible proof of his divine 1 975 to the crown of ; 1-98 Y 
Turkk was another inſtitution, practiſed fitlt at this coronation, and continued 
in the two following; as peculiar to the Lancaſter family. The Liber regalis 9 


only of three ſwords carried in that ſolemnity, and there 2 1 more at. t 
coronation of any formet king; and theſe were bortie at Richard's, the ſword of th 
ſpiritualty or clergy (commonly called the ſword of e or 1 by Jobr 
of Gand as duke of Latcafter; tlie ſecond by Edmond Mortimer in the right of Jobn 
Haſti, _ | Ne An SARA ee Wan oi: nd the 79 17.65 ET. e ry gat oy 
ofting earl of Pembroke, an infant five years old; and the third by Thomas earl of 
Warwick, They were now borne, the firft by H#hry's eldeſt fon, created, on Sept. 30, 
ſteward of England; the ſecond by Reginald, lord Grey oof Ruthen, heir to Haſt- 
ings; and the third by the ſame earl of Warwick : but to theſe Henry thought fit 
t Froiſfart. * Hf. d. Charles VI. Roy de and chamberlains of the @8&kbques; orderig them to 
France, par le Laboureur, i. 420. Selden's Titles of deliver to the, _ of his jewel-office, aguilam au- 
honour, ; + Si dt. £ 2 ream, cum ampul, qua reges 8 faleh nt ; but 
There is a writ under the or ſeal, iſſued the this uſage went no Ne than his grand- father. 
6% of November, in the eighth of Henry VI, the very Hiſtoire de Charles VI. p. 142. 
day of his coronation, and directed to the treaſurer | 
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to add a fourth, as a military ſymbol and emblem of ſanguinary Juſtice.- It was che 
very ſword he wore at his landing! in Holderneſi: and, as if the crown was always to 
continue in his line, he gave it the name of Lancaſter ſword, appointing it to be borne 
naked, with the point upwards, by the earl of Northumberland ; who had at this 
time a grant * of the Ie of Man to himſelf and his heirs, to be held by the tenure 
of bearing this ſword on the days of the coronation of Henry and his heirs, during 
the proceſſions and the whole ſolemnity. 

Tux new parliament had met on October 6, and adjourned to the day after the 
coronation ; when the two houſes proceeded to do buſineſsꝰ: and granted H. nr 
the ſubſidy on wool for three years, and the remainder of the tenth and fifteenth, 
which having been granted to Richard ſome time before; was not however to be 
levied till Michaelmas. The parliament, in the 11" year of the late reign, was te- 
vived and affirmed (except the clauſe declaring all traytors that attempted to annul 
or repeal the judgments therein given) that of the 2 14, with all its circumſtances, 
appendances, and ordinances, revoked and annulled ; and all either ſentenced or 
ſuffering by it, were reſtored. The committee, empowered to act after the diſſolution 
of the laſt parliament, was declared illegal: and the way of accuſing perſons by ap- 
peals in parliament, being cenſured, it was provided, that none ſhould be proſecuted 
hereafter, but in the ancient legal methods. A general pardon of all treaſons was 
paſſed, in favour of all that had either come over with Henrys, or had joined him 
afterwards, and had ated with him againſt king Richard: and the ſucceſſion of the 
crown was ſettled upon young Henry; who was created prince of Wales, duke of 
Cornwall, Guienne, and Lancaſter, and earl of Cheſter. Mr. Juſtice Rickb1ill, be- 
ing called to an accompt for his journey to Calats, and the confeſſion of the duke of 


 Gloucefter, was acquitted and juſtified. The examination of '+ Sir W. Bugot and 


Hall, who ſeem to have been willing witneſſes, in relation to that nobleman's death, 

produced nothing but an Improbable ſtory of the murder's being committed in a 
chamber of the prince's inn, in the town of Calais, whilſt Hall watched at the 
door: it was calculated to lay the odium thereof upon the dukes of Aumerle and 
Norfolk, whoſe ſervants were charged with having acted therein; but it ended only 
in Hall's execution, Bugot being acquitted in the next parliament. Aumerle . was 
likewiſe accuſed, with all the ſurviving appellants (except Henry himſelf) for what 
they had done in the proſecution of their late appeals 5: but this occaſioned ſuch a 
terrible ferment in the houſe of lords, as was likely to be attended with dangerous 
conſequences. The lord Fitz Walter challenged Aumerle as a traytor to king Ri: 
chard, and lord Morley charged the earl of Saliſbury with being ſo to both Richard 
and Henry: other noblemen eſpouſing the cauſe of thoſe they favoured, forty 
gauntlets were thrown down in the houſe by lords that challenged one. another, The 
appellants excuſing their conduct, by throwing the blame upon Richard, whom 
they pretended to be afraid of offending, ſeems to have been the occaſion of theſe 
challenges: but Henry, dreading the miſchiefs that would naturally enſue from 
ſuch quarrels, took up the matter; and ſtripping the appellants of the honours and 
forfeited eſtates they had got by their appeal, exempted them from all further pro- 
ſecution. It was enacted however, upon a petition of the commons, that * neither 
« the lords ſpiritual or temporal, nor the judges, ſhould be allowed for the future 
« to excuſe themſelves by ſaying, they durſt not act or ſpeak according to law, and 
« their real ſentiments, for fear of death, or becauſe they were not at their own 
« liberty, ſince they were obliged to 225 their oaths, ec any danger of 


e death or forfeiture.” 


r Rymer, viii. 95. * Rot. Parl. 1H IV. 1. 63. 6 4. 139. 143, 4. 8 75. 5 7, 5 15 
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Tur dukes of Aumerle, Surrey, and Exeter, were now reduced to their former 
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titles of earls of Rutland, Kent, and Huntingdon, as the earl of Glouceſter was to that 5 8 


of lord D' Eſpenſer. This degradation did not fit eaſy on their minds: and the three 
deprived du kes had further occaſions of diſcontent. The firſt had been turned out of 


the poſt of conſtable of England, granted him for life by king Richard, but given by 


Henry to the earl of ' Northumberland” ; the ſecond, out of his dignity of Mare- 
ſcbal, which, having by a patent been veſted in him for the duke of Norfolt'slife, was 
now diſpoſed of to the earl of Ve eftmorland ; and the third had loſt the government 
of Calais. They conſidered Richard's reſtoration, as the readieſt and onely means 
of redreſſing their grievances: and there were many circumſtances that encouraged 
them to think ſuch an enterprize feaſible. Abundance of the gentry refented their 
being deceived by Henry's pretences, that he. came over without any view to the 
crown, and only for the recovery of his dutchy of Lancafter in an amicable man- 
ner : the common people had a great affection for Richard, and his misfortunes 
were generally pitied. They expected too a powerful aſſiſtance from France, where 
mighty preparations were making in order to a deſcent in England: but they were 
too eager on atchieving their purpoſe to wait for ſuccours from abroad. Upon con- 


fulting together, they imagined i it no difficult matter to ſurprize Henry, who was 


keeping Cbriſtmas, in a bad ſtate of health, and with a thin court, at Windfor *: and 
to get a number of men together without ſuſpicion, a match of tilting, twenty on 
a fide, was propoſed to beheld in the holidays at Oxford, If Henry came upon an 
invitation to ſee the juſts, it was eaſy to ſeize him there; or at the worſt, when that 
martial exerciſe, the uſual diverſion of gentlemen in thoſe days, was over, it was no 
long march to Wind/or-caſtle, into which they hoped to get admittance in the diſ- 
guiſe of mummers. The plot was on the point of execution, when, on Sunday, 
January 4, it was diſcovered to Henry; who, in a great hurry, and with as much 
Phan, ſtole away from Windſor, and made all the haſte he could to London. 
Tur duke of Surrey, and the earl of Sali ;ſbury, came that very night to Windſor, 
with a party of 4 or 500 horſe well armed: and were in no ſmall confufion, when 
they found Henry gone, and their enterprize diſappointed. They continued how- 
ever two days in that neighbourhood, endeavouring to raiſe the country, and giving 
out, that Richard had obtained his liberty, and was at the head of a prodigious 
army near Pontefract. This ſtory met with little credit: and Henry having, on 3 
January 5, publiſhed a proclamation againſt them, and got together a body of 500 
lances, with '6000 archers, marched out of London the next day, being reinforced by 
Walter lord Fits Walter, conſtable of Baynard's caſtle, and hereditary ſtandard 
bearer of the city, at the head of 8000 citizens, and advanced to Kingſton upon 


Thames, the general rendezvous of his forces. Theſe amounted to 20,000 men, 


a force ſufficient to diſcourage every body from joining the conſpirators, whoſe 
party was too weak to oppoſe ſuch an army. They made it ſtill weaker, by dividing 
their ſmall body; purſuant to the advice given them by'the duke of Aumerle; who, 
in order to betray them, {till herded with them, though he had diſcovered' their de- 
ſign to Henry. The earl of Gloucefter, whoſe power and intereſt lay chiefly in the 


- marches of South-Wales, went with Ralph lord Lumley, and 300 horſe, towards 


that country, and in ſome hopes of being joined by the lord Berkeley in Glouceſter - 
Hire. Surrey and Saliſbury, with 200 horſe, taking the road of Sunning. Walling- 

ford, and Abingdon, came, on Fanuary 6, in the evening, to Nr and the 
bailiff of the place; having ſent in the night about the country, and got 1000 men 


together? maſtiy archers, early in the morning before day attacked them in their 


quarters. Baer. had been apprehenſive « of no danger: and lying RN in  diffet- 


2 mer, vii. 89. 5 Froiffur A Fabian. Chron 7. Ga Walfinghtm. 3 Eu, vill. 120. 
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Saliſbury, Rot, Eſc. 5 H. IV. n. 38. 
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galled them continually with their arrows. Forced to ſubmit to ſubmit to ſaner: 

numbers, they were all taken, and kept priſoners * in the abbey, till the next day in 
the evening; when Surrey and Saliſbury were beheaded by the people; pe 445 
private directions from Henry, wha ſuffered them to enjoy the great booty * Which 
they took on this occaſion. The ſervice. done in this affair by the women of Ciren« 
ceſter was ſo acceptable to Henry, that he gave them by patent ſix bucks every year in 
the ſeaſon out of the foreſt of Bredon, though he gave only four to the men of the 
place, with an hogſhead of wine to each: but the hopes of the like plunder had ſuch 
an effect over the kingdom, that rapacious and diſſolute people roſe in different coun. 
dies, plundering and putting to death whom they pleaſed, till, about ſeyen weeks af. 
ter, they were reſtrained by a public proclamation, | | + 


HERNR v, with his army following the track of the inſurgents to Cirenceſter Grand 


one party of them there deſtroyed: and the other being ſoon diſperſed by the noike 


carried ta Briſtal, and beheaded by the popylace. Twenty-ſix of the retinue of 
Surrey, and the reſt were brought to Oxford, whilſt Henry was there, and executed, 
with Sir Benedict Sely and Sir Thomas Blount ; of which laſt it is particularly ob- 
ſer ved, that he 3 died nobly, bleſſing the day that he loſt his life for the cauſe of ki 

Richard, He was cut up alive; Sir Thomas Erpingbam upbraiding him all the time 
as a traytor, and aſking him (when his belly was ripped up, and his bowels taking 


of their diſaſter, and his approach, the earl of Gloucefter and lord Lumley were ſeized, 


out to be thrown into the fire) where he could find a maſter to ſave him:” he was 


at laſt þcheaded, and quartered. by the hangman. Such ſhocking and inhumane in- 
ſults are odious in men of all profeſſions, but are ſtill leſs pardonable in the clergy: 
and yet when cight heads of the great lords and principal perſons who had been put 
to death, were with their quarters brought to Landon in triumph, trumpets ſound- 
ing, and the mob huzzaing at the diſmal ſpeQacle, cighteen biſhops, and thirty-two 
royal abbots, beſides other prelates, went, on January 16, to meet them in a ſo- 
lemn proceſſion. Two days after, Henry made his entry into that city, and on the 
29% of the ſame month, the duke of Aumerle, who (after, his ſtrong aſſeverations of 
living and dying with, the conſpirators, and his fatal advice for their diſperſion) 
ſeems to have accompanied the earl of Glouceſter, and to have found means of be- 
traying him, came thither with this nobleman's head carried on a pole before him, 
and twelve priſaners bound in two waggons. V. Feriby and ane Maudelain, both 


clergymen, and the latter ſa much reſembling king Richard, that it was propoſed 


he ſhould perſonate him, were executed with Sir Bernard Brocas and Sir Fabn 
Scheveley, at Burn. Jobn Holand duke of Exeter was at London, when the inſur- 
ots were diſappointed at Windfer, and is faid to have endeavoured. getting off by 
fa: but being hindered by contrary winds, it is ptetended by ſome inaccurate wri- 
ters (whoſe relations, calculated to do hongur to the late duke of Glauceſter's me- 
mory, are undaubtedly falſe) that he was taken at Prittlewell near Shoberry-Nefs, 
and beheaded at Pleſiy in He. However the cafe was as to his flight, it is certain, 
that he was, on + Fanuarq 10, committed priſoner to the Tower of Lenden: and, 
notwithſtanding his near affinity to Henry, whoſe ſiſter Elizabeth he had married, 
and that he had not been actually in armes, was beheaded + five days after, without 
any trial as far as appears; Henry being deſirous perhaps. be ſuauld be put to death, 
before his own. return to London. 0 «4661 we | 


- * 1 
- 
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Roxx Warns late archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Tbamg Merks biſhop of 
Carliſle, ſuſpected of being concerned in the conſpiragy- for Richard's reſtoration, 
1 Rot. Parl. 2 H. V. in petition of earl of He was mangled horribly by the executioner, 
'® Rymer, who gave him eight cuts on the ſhoulder, without 
# Relatjan, ut ſupra. dihatching him, and was forced at laſt to cut his 
— Ss throat 55 Relation, ut ſupra, ' 


viii. 1.30, 150 · 
4 Rymer, Vul. 121. 
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were committed to the Tower the ſame day with the duke of Exeter. They were Hanna IV.” 
both perſons of great abilities, learning, and integrity : but Walden, being the better LON 
known (as having filled the poſt of treaſurer, and the archiepiſcopal dignity, with a — 
great reputation in point of probity and capacity) and being leſs obnoxious to Henry, 
was in a little time ſet at liberty, and afterwards preferred to the fee of London. 
There was perhaps as little evidence againſt Merks as againſt Walden, they having 
neither of them been in the field, and the former not having ſtirred from London 
but he had incurred Zenry's diſpleaſure, by his excellent ſpeech, on September zo, in 
defence of king Rechard, and in oppoſition to the other's uſurpation. That the 
h was made upon that day, when Henry aſſumed the crown, is evident, not 
only from the authority before quoted, but likewiſe from the proceedings that fol- 
lowed, which are utterly inconſiſtent with any later date that can be aſſigned. 
Henry was ſo incenſed at the ſpeech, that, after putting him in priſon, he got pope 
Boniface, ever ready to comply with all revolutions which favoured the exerciſe of 
his uncanonical powers, to tranſlate him to a biſhoprick in partibus inſidelium, 
and that of Carliſie being, upon this illegal pretence, reputed vacant, the chapter 
had proceeded to elect Walter Stirkland; and the pope's bulles confirming that 
election, and providing him to this ſee, had been brought to England * before 
November 5, when writs were ifſned for putting him in poſſeſſion of the temporal- 
ties. This deprivation ſatisfying Henry's vengeance for a time, Merks was freed 
from his confinement at Sf, Albans: and coming to London, was ſaid to have: met 
Sir Thomas Blount, Sir Benedich Sely, and other traytors lately condemned at Ox- 
ford, in St. Pauls church within Caſtle Baynard ward, and at ſome other place in 
the pariſh of All Saints in Dowgate ward, between December 6, and Fanuary 5, 
and there to have conſpired with them how to depoſe Henry. This was his accu- 
fation: and as being turned out of his ſee, he was no longer deemed a peer of the 
realm, though he retained” his epiſcopal character, he was tried by a common jury, 
before the earl of Warwick, Sir Jobn Norbury, Sir Thomas Erpingbam, Sir Thomas 
Rempfton (which three knights had come over with Henry) and fome juſtices, em- 
powered by a ſpecial commithon of oper and terminer, dated Fanuary ay, to en- 
quire into all weaſons committed within the city and ſuburbs of London. Mert 
was brought the next day before theſe cormmiſſioners, who fat at the Tower, by Sir 
Rempſtan conftable thereof: and at the ſame time a writ was delivered to them in 
Henry's name, reciting a late ſtatute made at Veſtminſter, wherein it was provided 3, 
« that no biſhop ſhould be called to accompt before any ſeculat judges om occaſion 
« of any crime, without the king's ſpecial and expreſs precept,” and directing them, 
if any biſhop ſhould be indicted before them, to proceed to his trial, according to 
the law and cuſtom of England, notwithitanding the ſaid: ſtatate. When the in- 
dictment was read; Merks was afked, what he had to alledge againſt it: and pleaded, 
that he was a biſliop anointed, and being fo called in the indictment, he ought: not 
to be arraigned or anſwer for any crime before the ſaid juſtices; though| if they 
thought he was obliged to it by law, he was ready to anſwer further. They ſaid, 
he was indicted of high treaſon; and none oughr to afl or have! the aid ef law. in 
ſuch a caſe, and every perſon; of what ſtate or condition foever, whether ſpiritual 
or temporal, indicted on thut account before the king, or his juſtices, was bound · by 
law to anſwer, eſpecially when the writ abovementioned had exprefly ordered them | 2 
to proceed to the trial of biſhops according to h.]. The biſhop: then; making a pro- = 
teſt for the ſaving of his eceleſiaſtical liberty, and that his anſfweding ſhould*not de- 
ropate from his epiſcopal pri vilege and dignity nor be drawn into a precedent, aid, 12 1 
he was not guilty in any thing, and put himſelf on his country. The jury brought = 
in their verdi& guilty, but found' no lands, tenements, goods, or chattels: and the = 
I Rymer, viii. 106. * Rot, Placit. coram rege de term. Hilar. 2 H. IV. 3315 Rymer, , | | 
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. judges, not being ſo well adviſed or inſtructed about the ſentente, as the others pet- 
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traction upon the news of Richard's death, was not in a condition to make all the 


the archbiſhop of Bourdeauxs, to prevent this inconvenience, and the reproach of 
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haps were about their verdict, remitted the biſhop to the Tower, without pronounc- 
ing any. He continued there for a twelve · month: but being brought, on Weg. 
neſday, Fanuary 26, in the year following, before the king's bench, was commit- 
ted to the Mar/helſey. Being afterwards aſked, what he had to alledge, why ſen- 
tence ſhould not be paſſed upon him, he produced the patent of a pardon, granted 
the laſt November 28, in his favour, and was ſet at liberty. He had been former] 
a Benedictine monk in the abbey of Weſtminfler : and having now nothing to fab. 
fiſt on, retired thither. His merit recommended him to abundance of great men in 
England: and his caſe being thought very hard, the pope, to make ſome ſmall amends 
for depriving him of his ſee to gratify Henry, was deſirous of giving him ſome 
preferment, that might afford him at leaſt a comfortable ſubſiſtence. It was * 
conſequence of Bonrface's inſtances, that Henry, on November 5, next following 
granted him a licence of procuring any ſpititual benefices from the pope, in the 
court of Rome (except biſhopricks) to the value of 100 marks a year, and of obtain. 
ing expectations to the annual and computed value of 300 marks out of ſpiritual 
benefices in England: and the pope having conferred theſe upon him by his bulles, 
he was allowed to ſue for the execution thereof. The convent of Weſtminſter like. 
wiſe, in A. D. 1404, preſented him to the rectory of Todenbam in Glouceſterſhire 3 
which be enjoyed till his death in 4. D. 1409. 50 
Ano other ill conſequences of Henry's uſurpation, it was very near being at- 
tended: by the loſs of Guienne. Richard had been born, and was entirely beloved, in 
that province: and the news of his being depoſed+ raiſed ſuch a reſentment in 
the cities and nobility thereof, that they were ready for a general revolt from the 
crown of England. France, through the relapſe of Charles VI. into his fits of diſ- 


advantages, which ſhe otherwiſe might of that diſpoſition: her meaſures were flow; 
and the duke of Bourbon did not advance to Agen, till the Gaſcons had ſpent their 
firſt fury, and were cool enough to reflect on the difference there would be in their 
ſituation, if ſubject to a king of France, who could command every thing with an 
high hand, or to a king of England, who was under a neceſſity of obliging them, 
and could do nothing but by perſuaſion and gentle methods. The citizens of Bour- 
deaux, and other wealthy cities, were likewiſe under terrible apprehenſions of a load 
of taxes, the general complaint of all France at that time: and the clergy, who had 
acknowledged Boniface the Roman pope, dreaded as much the falling under the ſpiri- 
tual dominion of Benedict; whoſe reſidence at Avignon would ſubject them to 
greater oppreſſions, than were felt in remoter countries. This was a natural con- 
ſequence of their ſubmitting to France, which was in this laſt pope's obedience: and 


changing ſides in a point (as it was conſidered) of religion, purely hy court- influence, 
laboured fo effectually with his countrymen, that he kept them ftom taking any 
raſh meaſures, till the carl of Worceſter came over with a body of forces, to ſupport 
the Engliſh intereſt in that country. Theſe ſuccours kept matters quiet in Guienne: 
and no rupture happened with France, where the public affairs were in too much 
confuſion to ſuffer the court to engage in a wat without neceſſit x. 1 
Henzy wanted only to gain time for eſtabliſſing his uſurpation: and both 
thought it prudent to declare reciprocally 5, for: obſerving the truce made 

with Richard; though without any formal rene wal or confirmation; which ſe- 
veral difficulties contributed to hinder. The French demanded the reſtitution of 
fol. None Sas; Wii 2 * Ba. 5 Rymer, 5 oY 2 n 12. 128. 132. 
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queen Jſabel, with her fortune and jewels; Henry aſked her in marriage for his Haxar IV. 
eldeſt ſon, and would fain have contracted other alliances between his own children, Fo 

and thoſe of Cbarles VI: but the court of France rejecting the propofal, Henry 1 
provi the reſidue of king Fobn's ranſome; and. its not being paid, =p on an 

excuſe of his not reſtoring Label. 

TH1NnGs being in this precarious ſituation, and rather a greater liketifio6d of a Henry's fruit- 
war, than of a peace or truce: between the two'crowns; the Scots too having lately ron in So 
committed ſome hoſtilities, Henry ſummoned what was then called a great council *, 
by writs under the privy ſeal, directed to certain lords, as well ſpiritual as temporal. 

Theſe were the two archbiſhops, eleven biſhops, five earls, and fifteen barons: and 

being, at their meeting on February g, at Meſtminſter, made acquainted with the 

ſtate of affairs, they thought proper (to avoid calling a parliament for a tax at that 

juncture) to grant Henry an aid, the prelates of a tenth for themſelves, the lords of 

a certain number of men of armes and archers. -'If Henry had found in the late 

king's treaſury (as ſome writers ſay) 3 50,0001. in ready money, and as much in 

plate and jewels, he could ſcarce have been at this time in need of having recourſe 

to an unparliamentary method of ſupply: and he did it with the worſe grace, after 

putting thoſe, which had been granted to 'Richard in a regular manner by parlia- 

ment, among the reaſons for his being depoſed, It ſerved him however for a re- 

tence to make a like demand from the prelates, abbots, and lords, ho had not been 

called to the council, in hopes that they would follow the example: and there is 

little doubt of his lucceeding, as well in getting them to contribute a like aid, as in 

his application to cities, and great towns for a loan; which Tork and Hull 3 advanced, 

in a proportion double: to what they had lent him upon his landing at Ravenſpurne. 

Aſſiſted by theſe ſupplies, he ſet out, in Ful, on an expedition into Scotland i and, 

on Auguſt 6, ſent from Newcaſtle a ſummons to king Robert III, requiring him to 

do homage for his crown, on the 234 of that month, at Edenbourgh: where he 

ſhould be in perſon at that time to receive it, and to ſettle a peace between the' two 

nations. Henry, following the duke of Ghureſter's plan in his meaſures for uſurp- 
ing the throne, had flattered the Exgliſb with hopes, of enriching them by the ſpoils 
of foreign countries, and of raiſing the glory of the nation to as great an height, as 
it had ever attained in the time of his grand-father: and not daring to quarrel with 
France, fondly imagined it an eaſy matter to force the Scots to a ſubmiſſjon and 
i homage; which having been found impracticable in the three precedent reighs (ex- 
cept in the caſe of Edward Baliol) would diſtinguiſh his own in the moſt honoura- 
ble manner. Full of this project, he marched with a great army to Leith + but with- 
out effecting his purpoſe, without doing any thing anſwerable, either to his own, 
and the people's expectations, or to the reputation he had gained by a favourable te- 
port of bis actions in Lithuania, he returned in three weeks to Nemec from 
whence: he proceeded to London. ; 7 

IN his way thither at Northampton, on bene HEE adde of a an in- 5 

ſurrection in NartbMales, headed by Owen, ſon of 'Grifith Vaugbun lord of Thn- of Owen 
dourdwy 5 and Kyntlaeth, by his wife Elend, the eldeſt daughter (aid co-Heif with 52" 

her younger fiſter Eleanor, wife of Sir Tudor ap Grono, and mother to Meredith, 

father of Owen-Tudor, grand father to king Henry VII) of Thottas ap Lewellin 40 

Owen, by his wife Bleanor Goch, daughtet and heit of Catherine, the onely child 

and heir of Zewellin ap Griffith, the laſt prince of Wales, of the W:yþ blood, WhO 

was lain, A. D. 1a 2, near Buelt in Sbuf h- Malen. Owen was born in 4. O. 13.54. 

und educated in che ins of court; whete | be dated till he was dre at law: "and 
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then entering the ſervice of Richard II, was made eſquire of his body, He was * 
waiting about his perſon, when that king was taken, and carried off from the caſtle 
of Flint, by the forces of Henry, then duke of Lancaſter; who had no kindnef; for 
Owen, on account of his fidelity to Richard: and Owen was as much diſſatisfied 
with him for the traiterous part he had acted, and the wrong he had done to his 
late maſter. He had a large eſtate that lay very convenient for Reginald lord Grey 
of Ruthyn, who had ſeized part of it during the late reign : but had, by a judgment 
in law, been turned out of the poſſeſſion of what he had unlawfully uſurped. When 
the ſummons were iſſued for all the military tenants of the crown to attend Hen 
in his Scotch expedition, Reginald found means to keep that directed to Owen fo 
long 7, that it was not delivered to him, till the day before the general rendezvous at 
Newcaſtle, when it was impoſſible for him to be there in time with his followers, 
This was done deſignedly to ſubje& him to a forfeiture of his lands: and the lord 
Grey made no ſcruple of entering by force upon thoſe, of which he had been lately 
diſpoſſeſſed by law; not doubting but he ſhould eaſily obtain a confirmation of his 
claim and proceedings from Henry, with whom he was highly in favour. Owen, 
deſpairing of redreſs in any other way, ſought for juſtice: by his ſword: and return- 
ing force with force, recovered poſſeſſion of his eſtate... Henry, in his retreat from 
Scotland, receiving an account of this violence from- the lord Grey, a party intereſted, 
ſent him and the lord Talbot with part of his forces to reduce Owen: and they 
came upon him ſo. unexpectedly, that he had much ado to make his eſcape into the 
woods and mountains. Owen, finding it was no longer conſidered as a private 
quarrel, and that the whole power of England was to be employed againſt him, 
thought it prudent to engage all Wales in his quarrel, by ſetting up his claim to the 
principality, as the next lineal heir of Lewellin ap Griffith, His friends accordingly 
proclaimed him prince of Wales: and getting a body of reſolute men together, on 
September 20, he fell upon the lord Grey's town of Ruthin, where a fair was then held; 
plundered the merchants; burnt the place; and. retired: into his faſtneſſes in the 
mountainous parts of the adjoining country. Henry, upon this new diſturbance 
(which he had marched in perſon, but in vain, to ſuppreſs) and the ill ſucceſs of 
his northern expedition a, thought it his beſt way to make a truce with Scotland. - 

THERE might be ſome prudence. in this ſtep: but there was very little policy in 
another, which he took about the ſame time, in paſſing a grant! of all Owen's 
forfeited eſtate in South. and North-Wales, to his natural brother Jobn earl of 
Somerſet : it naturally tended to make Owen deſperate; and Jobn could have no 
benefit of his grant, till he was reduced; which proved an affair of greater difficulty 
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would revoke all the annuities he had charged on this ſubſidy for the benefit of his HevnY IV. 


favourites, that the whole revenue thereof might be applied to the uſes, for which 
it was originally deſigned. They petitioned likewiſe for an abatement in the duty 
of prilage, for which the butler took two tun of wine out of every ſhip of twenty 
tun and upwards, in every port of England, according to the practice in the laſt 
reign, and ſome late decrees of the barons of the exchequer; pretending (probably 
upon the miſtaken or intereſted ſuggeſtion of ſome merchants) that the old payment 
had been only two tun out of ſhips of thirty tun, and that no more had been ori- 
ginally granted to the crown. But this was rejected; there being no appearance of 
any ſuch grant, and the conſtant cuſtom. being agreeable to the eſtabliſhed rate, as is 
evident from a number of records, and the rolls of the two firſt parliaments in the 
reign of Edward III, when the archbiſhop of York's claim of priſage at Hull came 
into debate. 2 3 roma) arch 
 SanGuINARY-laws are generally the produce of uſurpations. No body had ever, 
in any former reign, been put to death, on account of his religious ſentiments; the 
ſevereſt puniſhments, which had as yet been inflicted on hereticks, were exile to 
foreigners, and impriſonment in the caſe of natives. This laſt had been, in the gk 
of Richard Il, denounced againſt the Lollards : but being done without the aſſent 
of the commons, the ordinance was repealed in the next parliament. As that ſect 
was daily increaſing, and had preachers to propagate their opinions in all places, it 
was now provided, that none ſhould preſume to preach without a licence from the 
biſhop of the dioceſe, except curates in their own churches, and perſons, either 
graduated in canon law, or otherwiſe privileged: and to puniſh ſuch as either re- 
fuſed to abjure or relapſed after abjuration, it was enacted, that upon a certificate 
thereof from the dioceſan biſhop, or his commiſſaries, delivering them over to the 
ſecular arm, the ſneriff, or other magiſtrate of the place, ſhould receive their bodies, 
and cauſe them tõ be burnt openly on an eminence before the people. In conſe- 
quence of this act, Wi. Sautre*, rector of St. Ofithe's in London, being by the convo- 
cation of Canterbury adjudged an heretick relapſed, was, by advice of the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, on February 26, burnt at the end of the ſeſſion: and the pro- 
cæedings againſt him furniſhed Fitz Herberts with the firſt precedent he could find 
of a writ De b@retico comburendo. If Arundel, who now preſided in the convo- 
cation, had not been poſſeſſed by too much of : Henry's cruel politics, it would ap- 
pear ſtrange, that the biſhops, who, out of a tenderneſs in the point of ſhedding blood, 
would abſent themſel ves from the houſe of lords, rather than aſſiſt in capital cauſes, 
ſhould petition for an act ſo inconſiſtent with that tenderneſs, and ſo contrary, as 
well to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, as to the practice of the primitive church, in the 


Ir was with better reaſon, that the penalties in the ſtatute of proviſors were now 
extended s to ſuch as procured bulles from the pope; either exempting them from 
obedience to their ordinary or regular ſuperior, or qualifying them to hold plurali- 
ties, or diſpenſing with them for not reſiding on their benefices, in ſuch. a manner 
as the ecclęſiaſtical law: required. There Was however in this laſt point, an ex- 
ception made in favour of chaplains, that were either in the king's ſervice, or em- 
ployed in the univerſities, or officiated in the chapels of noblemen: and Henry de- 
clined paſſing the petition for laying the like penalties on the appropriation. of 
churches to monaſteries. | The commons were not gratified in another requeſt they 
made for knowing the anſwers to their petitions*, before their grant of a ſupply _ 
was paſſed: this was rejected as contrary: to the conſtant uſage of parliament, the 
Aanſwers being never given, till the laſt day of the ſeſſion. What they moved, in fa- 

1 Coke's' Inst. . C. F. fol. 30. Rep. . fol. 8. Not. Parl. 1 H. IVV. . 29. VW. B. 
fol. 269. * Fer, part 1% Iv. 48. 2 ; 5355 2 51, ws 925 15 1. 32, 33: 8 
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ſtatutes of this year, and in the ordinances of Wales publiſhed, in March, by 
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your of the innocence of V. Bagot formerly mentioned, or of the earls of Rutland 
and Somerſet (whoſe ſervices, and what was called their loyalty were acknowledged 
by Henry) for the attainder of the duke of Surrey and his adherents, and for re. 
verſing and anulling the judgment given-againſt Sir Simon de Burley, in the parlia. 
ment of I R. II. was readily granted. Their other acts appear in the printed 
Hen 

and his great council; forbidding the el/þ to ſuffer any minſtrels, bards, or th 
to rove about the country, and ſubjecting them to fines at pleaſure, if they did not 
ſeize all robbers and malefactors, or offered to hold any aſſemblies and congte- 
gations. The. country was made anſwerable for all felonies, robberies, and treſ- 
paſſes; and the natives thereof were incapacitated to hold any poſt of truſt or power 
within it, and were ſubjected to murage, to the charge of fortifying caſtles, and to 
contributions for the ſupport of garriſons. To diſpoſe the Welſb to ſubmit to theſe 
hardſhips, a pardon was publiſhed about the fame time of all treaſons, inſurrections, 


confederacies, and conſpiracies, committed before Fanuary 6; but as every offence 


after that day, and Owen 'Glyndourdwy, with Rees and William ap Tudor, and all 
that were either in cuſtody ?, or ftill perſiſted in their inſurrection, were excep 
it had no better effect, than the giving away all Owen's eſtate, before he was re. 
duced, to John earl of Somerſet. s | 
: Owen's aſſuming the title of prince of Wales, and ſetting up for an independency 
on the: crown of England, was very agreeable to the Welſh: ſuch of them as were 
either ſtudents in the univerſities, apprentices in London, or labourers in different parts 
of the laſt named country, returned home immediately to ſtrengthen the party of a 
prince of their own blood. Henry marched againſt him with a great army in the 
beginning of June; and entering Wales, laid the country waſte, and deſtroyed the 
monaſtery of Strathſſor 3: but his forces being diſtreſſed by their continued fatigues, 
and a want of proviſions, he was forced to make a retreat, not without ſome loſs of 
men, as well as reputation. In the October following “, he made another invaſion: 
but with the like ill ſueceſs. Owen, who had very prudently avoided a general en- 
gagement during theſe expeditions, made his advantage of the interval between them; 
burnt the ſuburbs of Poole in Montgomeryſhire 5, and ravaged the marches adjoining. 
From thence he marched with 120 men to the hills of Plinlymmon, where he had 
appointed a rendezvous of his forces: and ſending out parties from time to time, did 
great miſchief to the deſcendents of the Flemings, and the Engliſb families, ſettled in the 
county of Pembroke, and in the neighbourhood of Cardigan. Theſe raiſing a body 
of 1 500 men, had like to have ſurprized him in one of his incurſions; coming upon 
him © ſuddenly, at a place called Mynydb' Hyddęgant, that they inveſted him on all 
ſides, and he could not poflibly get off, without fighting at a great diſadvantage, Owen 
and his men ſtood ſeveral attacks with great firmneſs: but it being impoflible for 
him (ſurrounded as he war) to hold out long for want of victuals, he feſolved to force 
his way through the enemy, or periſh in the attempt. Deſpair whetting the courage 
of his men, they ſallied out with ſuch fury upon the Engiiſb, that they broke into 
their ranks: and after a ſharp diſpute, put them to flight, with the loſs of 200 of 
their number. This victory added much to Oten' reputation: and his countrymen, 
ſecing ſome likelihood of ſucceſs in eſpouſing his quarrel; flocked in continually to 
re-inforce his party. , t e $6149). 108 en dv gnilteg {oct 
. Awar with France would have been very inconvenient for Henry in his preſent 
ſituation : and he took care to prevent it by reſtoring queen Iſabel, with her jewels; 
a point, on which her father inſiſted ſo earneſtly, that he would not allow of the 
leaſt delay. Her perſon was delivered, on 5 Auguſt 1, at Boulggne; and ſhe- was re- 
Pat. 2 H. IV. p. 2. m. 30. and 10. Rymer, viii. be z n 3, Vita, R. II. p. 174, 775,6. 
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married, about five years after, to Charles count of Engonleſme, eldeſt ſon to Louis Heney IV. 
duke of Orleans: but nothing of her fortune ſeems to have been refunded at this 
time, it being frequently demanded afterwards, but conſtantly anſwered by a like 
demand of the reſidue of king Johns ranſome. This, being accompanied by reci- 
ocal orders for obſerving the thirty years truce, made Henry eaſy for a time with 
regard to hoſtilities from that quarter: but he ſtill thought it neceſſary to provide 
againſt the worſt that might happen, and to ſtrengthen himſelf by foreign alliances. 
The duke of Gueldres had entered into a league with the late king, and had received 
from him a grant of 1000 J. a year: this was now confirmed; and a treaty made 

for the marriage of Henry's eldeſt daughter, Blanche, to Louis duke of Bavaria, the 
eldeſt ſon of the emperor Rupert. Her portion was 20,000 marks: and to raiſe 
that ſum, an aid of 20 ſhillings, for a knight's fee, and for 20 J. a year in lands held 
immediately of the crown by ſoccage, was levied, in virtue of the royal prerogative, 
throughout the kingdom. This marriage did not take effect till after Eafter, in the 
year following : when Blanche was conducted into Germany; and another treaty ſet A. D. 1402. 
on foot for a marriage between her ſiſter Philippa, and Eric king of Denmark. wats a, 
This likewiſe took effect; though the propoſal of one between that king's ſiſter 
Catherine, and Henry's eldeſt ſon 3, did not ſucceed. Henry had been for ſome time 
treating about a match between himſelf and Fane of Navarre +, relict of John IV. 
duke of Bretagne. The affair was carried on with great ſecreſy; till Jane had pro- 
cured from Benedict the Avignon pope, two diſpenſations; one for marrying à re- 
lation (without naming the particular perſon) in the third or fourth degree of con- 
ſanguinity; the other for communicating, if ſhe went to England, with ſuch as were 

in pope Boni faces obedience, without incurring the cenſures denounced againſt that 
practice by Benedict and his predeceſſor. The dutcheſs thus authoriſed ſent Anthony 
Roſe, as her proxy, into England; and was contracted to Henry in words of the pre- 
ſent tenſe, on 5 April 3, at Eltham : but deferred her own coming over, perhaps 
with ſome deſign, and for want of an opportunity, of bringing over her children. 
The Breton lords had hitherto been utter ſtrangers to this tranſaction: but it now 
tranſpiring, they took meaſures to prevent the young duke's being carried into Eng- 
land, They had oppoſed an attempt of the ſame nature made, upon the late duke's 
death, by the duke of Orleans; who came to Nantes, in order to fetch the heir to 
the court of France: but could not effect his deſign. The young duke's mother 
had hitherto ated as his guardian: but the Bretons ſending for Philip duke of 
Bourgogne, who was his neareſt relation, ſhe was obliged by the prelates'and nobility 

of the province, to give up to him the tuition of her children and the government 

of the country. Php, after receiving the oaths of all officers and commanders of 
forts, left Nantes on December 3, taking the young duke and his brothers with him 

to Paris: it was by this means, and on occaſion of Henry's marriage with their mo- 
ther, that thoſe young princes came to be educated in the court of France, and 
adopted ſuch an attachment to the intereſts of that crown, as proved afterwards 
very prejudicial to thoſe of England. Fane quitting Bretagne in the beginning of 
the next year, on January 13, under the conduct of the earl of Worcefter, was 
driven by a ſtorm off the coaſt of Cornwall: and landing at Palmouth, proceeded 
thence to Wincheſter ; where the was married to Henry on February, and crowned 
the 2 ct of that month at Weftminfter, r. 


- 


Hex Rx, failing in his attempts for reducing Owen Glyndourdeoy by force, and ſee- RY, 2M | 
ing his general pardon had no effect, tried to draw off ſome of the principal per- WER Fans. 
ſons that ſupported his party: this ſeems to have been the reaſon of the pardon * 
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Henry IV. publiſhed the laſt year, on July 8, in favour of William ap Tudor (who had been 
Zi excepted in the former) and about thirty other Welſh gentlemen, Owen, not di 


heartened by ſuch a defection, made up the loſs by his vigour and conduct: and ad- 
vancing with a party, near the caſtle of Rutbin t, drew the lord Grey into an am 

buſh; routed his men, and took him priſoner. The Welſh writers ſpeak of * 
ſtratagem in this action: and lay the ſcene of it on the banks of the river Vurnua 

in Montgomeryſbire. It enabled him to march ſouthward, and over- run tracts of 
country that had not yet owned his principality. To ſtop his progreſs, and ſave the 
lands of his family from being waſted, Sir Edmund Mortimer (uncle to the young 
earl of Marche) raiſed a body of 12,000 men: and met Owen at Pilletb, near Knigh« 
ton in Radnorſhire*, The two armies came, on Thurſday, June 22, to a fair en- 
gagement on the mountain called Brynglaſe, lying above the town: and the Eng- 
liſh, after a bloody conflict, in which 1100 of their number fell on the ſpot, were 
put to flight, and Edmund was taken priſoner, This diſaſter is by ſome writers 
imputed to the treachery or cowardice of the earl's Welſb tenants of Melenyth, a place 
in the neighbourhood; who ran away at the firſt onſet, Owen, waſting the coun- 
try as he went, advanced into Glamorganſbire, where he met with little oppoſition; 
the people generally ſubmitting and owning him for their prince: but, hearing of 
the great preparations making in England for an invalion of North-Wales, burnt 
Cardiff and Abergaveny, and then marched back to detend his own country, Henry 
was little concerned at Sir Edmund Mortimer's diſaſter, and at the havock made 
on the lands of the earl of Marche; a very promiſing. youth, not yet eleven years 
old, whom he kept, as long as he fat upon the throne, in cloſe cuſtody, for fear of 
his aſſerting the right he had to the crown, which was owned by the general voice 
of the nation. He had other ſentiments with regard to his favourite the lord Grey's 
captivity : and laying it to heart, reſolved to march in perſon, with a royal army, to 
reſcue him, and take vengeance on his enemy. With this view, he ordered all his 
military vaſſals to rendezvous, on 3 Auguſt 27, at Shrewſbury: and then dividing his 


great army into three bodies, gave the command of one to the prince his ſon, put the 


earl of Arundel at the head of the ſecond, and reſerved the third to himſelf. Thus 
entering North-Wales from three different quarters, he imagined, that Owen could 
not poſſibly eſcape him : but after marching twenty days 1n very unſeaſonable wea- 
ther, he found it no eaſy matter to find or attack him in his places of retreat; and 
his forces growing ſickly by the continual rains that fell, and the fatigues they under- 
went, he was forced to retire back, diſappointed and inglorious, into England. De- 
ſpairing of being able to free Grey by force, he now gave him leave to treat with 
Owen! for his ranſome. This was fixed at 10,000 marks; 6000 whereof being paid 
down, and ſecurity given for the reſt, Reginald obtained his liberty: but ſtill found 
it convenient to marry Owens daughter Fane; being afterwards ſuffered, both him- 
ſelf and his tenants, to enjoy their eſtates quietly. 


HENRY, enraged at the ill ſucceſs of ſo many expeditions, and ſcrupling no means 


of attaining his ends, reſolved at any rate to get Owen aſſaſſinated. David Gamme, 


a Brecknockſbire gentleman, who holding his eſtate of the honour of Hereford, bad 


been long in his ſervice, and was much in his. favour, ſeemed: the propereſt inſtru- 
ment for that purpoſe. A bold, enterprizing, and reſolute nature, with a furious 
zeal for his maſter's intereſts, and eager hopes of his own preferment, diſpoſed 


David to engage in any undertaking conducive to thoſe ends; and having married 


one of Owens ſiſters, he could not well want a favourable opportunity for putting the 
infamous deſign in execution. With this intention he came to a meeting of the eſtates 
of Wales, which Owen, after Henry's retreat, had called at Machyntleth5; where the 
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nobility and gentry recognizing him for their prince, proclaimed and crowned him Hern IV. 
as ſuch with great ſolemnity. David's plot being diſcovered, he was arreſted, and 48 
t in priſon: nor would he have eſcaped with life, if ſome of Owen's beſt friends 
and ſupporters had not interceded ſtrongly in his behalf, and procured his pardon. 
He was ſet at liberty upon a promiſe of future fidelity: but forgetting it as ſoon as 
he returned home, did all he could to diſtreſs Ower's party; who marching there- 
upon, full of indignation, into Brecknockſhire, waſted his lands, and burnt his houſe, 
David himſelf flying into England. 

Tux foil, which Henry had ſuffered in Vales, was recompenſed in ſome meaſure The 8c: 
by a conſiderable victory gained over the Scots by the earl of Northumberland , aſ- — at Ho- 
ſiſted by his ſon Sir Henry Percy, George earl of Dunbar, and the lord Grey/toke. ; 
Archibald earl of Douglas had made an irruption into the marches with a body of 
12 or 13,000 men: and was on his return home, when the Exgliſb getting together, 
overtook him at Homeldon- hill near Wollover, on the borders of Northumberland to- 
wards Scotland. The battle was begun by the Engliſh archers, who did great exe- 
cution: the Scots had their archers too, but not comparable to the others; and when 
they offered to cloſe, the Engliſh retired in proportion as they advanced, ſtill plying 
them with their arrows, which no armour could reſiſt. In this manner of fighting, 
the Scotch men of armes had no opportunity of ſtriking a ſtroke, before the reſt of 
their forces, unable to bear any longer the ſhot of the enemy, fled in ſuch an hurry, 
that great numbers of them were drowned in the river Twede. In this action, 
which happened on Holy-rood-day, the flower of the gentry of Lothian, with 700 
common men, are ſaid to have fallen on the field of battle; Mordac earl of Fife 
(ſon to the duke of Albany) the earls of Douglas, Murray, Angus, and Orkney, 
the lords Montgomery and Erſt ine, Steward of Innernethy, Sir Patric Graham, Sir 
Robert Logan, Sir Adam Foreſter, and about eighty other knights, were taken pri- 
ſoners. Henry, upon advice of this victory, ſent orders to the Engliſb lords, who 
had gained it, not to ranſome any of their priſoners ; -pretending, that he did not 
intend to defraud them of their daes in that reſpect, though he would not have thoſe 
captives. diſpoſed. of without his directions. His deſign perhaps was to make a 
parade of ſhewing Morgac, and ſome others of them, to the parliament, which was 
to meet, on * Saturday, September 30, at Weſtminſter, and before which they accord- 
ingly made their appearance. The ſeſſion was opened with a pompous repreſen- 
tation of Henry's royal voyage into Scotland, his three expeditions with great armies 
into Wales, and the charges of Treland, Calais, and Guienne: but the houſe of com- 
mons was in no diſpoſition, to grant him a ſupply . They readily indeed returned 
thanks to the earl of Northumberland for his ſervices: but notwithſtanding the late 
victory, an event which generally opens the purſes of the Engliſb, it was not without 
great difficulty, that they were perſuaded, on November 24, to continue. for three 
years the ſubſidy on wool and leather, the tonnage at the rate of three ſhillings on all 
wines (except thoſe of the priſage) and the poundage at the rate of twelve-pence 
on all merchandize, except wool and leather; and to grant, with the aſſent of the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, a tenth and fifteenth, which were not to be drawn into 
example. The clergy obtained in this ſeſſion a confirmation of all their privileges, 
particularly that which exempted them from being proſecuted in the king's courts 
tor any felonies, except ſuch as touched his perſon, the crown, and the royal dignity, 

Tux people of England were already weary + of Henry's government: and wiſh- Reports of 
ing to ſee Richard reſtored, it was given out, that this king was &ill alive; and in _—_ Fen ; 
Scotland, Henry was obliged to publiſh ſeveral proclamations in the weſt, and other a ach 2M 
parts of the kingdom, to put a ſtop to the report, to apologiſe for his own admi- 
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principle, had endeavoured, like a cunning politician, to gain the venal world by 
making it their intereſt to eſpouſe his cauſe: hence aroſe that miſapplication of the 


poſt he had enjoyed under the late king +, together with thoſe of vice-chamberlain 
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niſtration, and to prevent all aſſemblies and confederacies of diſaffected perſon 
None were more zealous in propagating that report, than the Pranciſcan friers 
who had always adhered to the late king, and were ready to join in any conſpira ; 
either for reſtoring him, or dethroning the uſurper. They had been ill treated a5 
well as others, on a general notion of their ſentiments in that point: and wa 
of that order being taken up, on ſuſpicion of a plot with Sir Roger — 
(the Black Prince's natural ſon) a prieſt of Fare, the prior of Lane, and nine 
other Religious were executed with him at Tyburne ; one of them, perſiſting at the + 
gallows in the reſolution of venturing his life for king Richard, was hanged in the | 
habit of his order. Theſe ſeverities, inflicted upon the preſumption of a deſign, not 
appearing to the world by any overt fact, did not leſſen the general diſcontent 
which had, with peſtilence and famine, reigned over the nation, from the beginning | 
of Henry's uſurpation ; who was about this time challenged to a duel by Louis duke 
of Orleans*, on account of that injuſtice, and the detention of his niece, queen 
Iſabel's, jointure. The court of France had never yet acknowledged his title of 
king of England: but in all public acts had ſtyled him Henry of Lancaſter, aur 
adverſary of England, or fucceſſor of the late king Richard. Henry, on this oe- 
cafion, upbraided Orleans with the breach of a league of friendſhip ſolemnly made 
between them, a little before his landing in Holderneſi in order to ufurp the crown 
of England, with ſome deſign probably on his own part (perhaps to perſuade his 
party that Richard would not be ſupported by France) but with none on that of the 
duke of Orleans, who had no notion of his nephew's being depoſed and murdered 
by the other; and therefore very juſtly retorted the charge, and reproached Henry, 
with thoſe horrible crimes, ſo inconſiſtent with the character of a friend, and a man 
of honour. The duel of body to body, or with 100 men on each fide, was declined 
by Henry, on pretence that Or/eans, though the ſon and brother of a king, was not 
yet a crowned head, or his peer in armes; there being no precedent of any king's 
engaging in a ſingle combat with one who was not of equal dignity. 

FRANCE was not ina ſituation to wiſh a war, being too much torn by inteſtine 
factions, to make any advantage of the diſſenſions of her neighbours: and the com- 
mon people of England were in thoſe days too inconfiderable to attempt a rifing, 
unleſs headed by ſome of the principal nobility. But civil wars are the natural 
and conſtant effect of a breach in the regular order of ſucceſſion to a crown: and 
there were ſo many ſhocking circumſtances of treachery, violence, perjury, and mur- 
der in Henry's uſurpation, as could not fail of rendering him the deteſtation of all 
men of virtue and honour, who are ever the beſt ſupporters of a juſt and legal go- 
vernment. Henry, knowing his title too bad to engage any to ſerve him out of 


public money, and thoſe exorbitant grants 3 of wardſhips, marriages, lands, and an- 
nuities, which made a ſubject of complaint in the laſt parliament. Thomas Percy 
earl of Worceſter was one of thoſe he laboured moſt to gain, as a perſon univerſally 
beloved and efteemed, who had ſerved, with an unblemiſhed reputation, longer in 
war, than any other Engliſb nobleman, and qualified, by his great abilities, for the 
moſt important negotiations. Henry had employed him in ſeveral, and made him 
governor of his eldeſt ſon, and ſteward of his own houſhold: bat this laſt was a 


and admiral ; and he was indebted to Richard for many other acts of munificence 
and favour. Thomas, who loved the perſon'of his old maſter and benefactor whilſt 
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living, retained a grateful ſenſe of his benefits after his death; and could not but 
deteſt Henry, as the author of his murder, and as an uſurper of the crown, to the 
prejudice of the right heir Edmund Mortimer earl of Marche. A man of his ex- 
cellent good ſenſe, great ſagacity, and approved wiſdom, could not but ſee into the 
unhappy conſequences of ſuch a breach, as had been made in the order of ſucceſſion 
to the royalty: and as a man of virtue and honour, he could not help reſenting the un- 
juſt confinement, in which the true heir was kept, though an innocent minor, purely 
on account of his right, and in continual danger of being treated like the late king, 
and made a facrifice to the uſurper's jealouſies. Out of theſe motives (for it is not 
ſo much as pretended, that he had received any perſonal affront from Henry, and on 
the contrary, he had reaſon to expect from him * whatever might gratify his am- 
bition) he uſed his inſtances with his elder brother the earl of Northumberland, his 
nephew Henry lord Percy ſurnamed Hotſpur, and other noblemen, to engage them 
in a confederacy for dethroning the uſurper. Thoſe two great and brave men had 
abundant reaſon to reſent their being deceived by Henry, and made his tools for the 
depoſing of Richard, contrary to his oath, and their intentions; they were likewiſe 
nearly allied to the earl of Marche, whoſe aunt Elizabeth was married to Hotſpur. 
They had been lately refuſed. the liberty of treating and compounding with Owen 
Glyndourdwy for the liberty of Sir Edmund Mortimer, though a licence of the ſame 
nature had been granted at the ſame time in favour of the lord Grey. They thus ſaw 
the houſe of Mortimer marked out for ruin, in which their friends and adherents 
would probably be involved: and for theſe reaſons, they readily embarked in the 
enterprize propoſed. Several other lords entered into an aſſociation with them for 
the ſame purpoſe; as is affirmed by Hardinge, in his Chronicle; who, bred up in the 
Percy family, was an actor in this undertaking, ſaw their letters and ſeals, and had 
them in his keeping. * * 
WHETHER any thing of their deſign tranſpired, or no, before matters were pre- 
pared and ripe for execution, the firſt public notice given of it to the world, was by 


his relations. It was in thoſe days a point of honour, for ſuch as took up armes 
" againſt a prince, to whom they had done homage, to give it back in form, to defy 


and the lord Henry Percy: and ſent by Thames Knayton and Roger Salvain, two of 
the laſt named nobleman's eſquires, charged with publiſhing them to the world, 
and with defying Henry, in which act, the meſſengers were generally deemed to 
have the privilege of heralds, In this writing or manifeſt they undertook to prove, 
« that he, Henry duke of Lancaſter, had unjuſtly called: himſelf king of England, 
« without a title of right, but only by the treachery and violence of his party; 
« that when, after his exile, he came to England, he had ſworn upon the Goſpels at 
« Doncafter, that he would not in any wiſe claim the kingdom, or royal ſtate, but 
« only his own and his wife's inheritance, and that Richard ſhould reign for his life, 


« relignation, by the public ery of the populace, which he and his accomplices had 
« brought together to Veſiminſter, had got himſelf crowned. king of England and 
France, and ſeiged all the royal caſtles and manors; for which doings he was falſe 


me and place, that he would never permit any tent bs to be levied on the clergy, 
bor fifteenths on the laity, or any other taxes to be raiſed in England, as long as he 
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the earl of Worcefter's withdrawing from court, and going into the north to join 


him openly, and notify to him the reaſons or cauſe of their quarrel, Theſe were 
drawn up in writing, under the ſeals of the earls of Northumberland and Worceſter, ' 


« aſſiſted by the advice of the lords ſpiritual and temporal; but inſtead of perform- 
ing theſe engagements, he had impriſoned his ſovereigu in the Tower of London, 
te forced him, through fear of death, to reſign the crown, and under colour of that 


« and perjured They charged him likewiſe, „with having ſworn at the ſame 
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« levied many renths, fifteenths, and other impoſitions and taxes, as well on roy 
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clergy as the laity, merely through the dread of his power. Beſides theſe inſtanc 
of his falſchood and perjury, they accuſed him, as well of having in breach of the 
oath he had taken in their preſence, that his and their lord, king Richard ſhould 
reign as long as he lived, in the enjoyment of his royal prerogatives, traiterouf 
cauſed him to be put to death in the caſtle of Pontefrad, for fifteen days Mr 
nights (a wickedneſs not to be heard of by Chriſtians without horror) in hunger 
thirſt, or cold, murdering him in that manner; as of having uſurped the kin 4 
of England from Edmund Mortimer, the then next and direct heir T1 
who immediately, and hereditarily ought to have ſucceeded, upon the deceaſe of 
king Richard.” Nor were theſe the onely points' of treachery and perjury laid 
upon Henry; who © having at the ſame time, and likewiſe at his coronation, fworn 
« to maintain the laws and good cuſtoms of the kingdom inviolably, had yet 
« treacherouſly, and in breach of the law of England, wrote to his abettors in ever 

te county of the kingdom, to chooſe ſuch knights for each parliament, as ſuited *. 
« pleaſure; ſo that in thoſe his parliaments, no juſtice could be obtained, againſt his 
« will, in any complaints, notwithſtanding their frequently repeated petitions for 
t redreſs, as the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York could atteſt; fo that no re- 
t medy was now left them, but what a ſtrong hand and force could procure.” The 
laſt point inſiſted on, was Henry's treatment of Sir Edmund Mortimer, who be- 
e ing taken in mortal fight, and loaded in priſon with iron chains, had yet been 
« aſperſed by him in a public proclamation, as if taken treacherouſly, and his friends 
« and relations not ſuffered to pay his ranſome. It was for this reaſon, that the 
« had lately treated with Owen Glyndourdwy for Edmund's redemption, at their 
« own proper coſt, and for fo doing Henry had looked upon them as traytors, and 
« was ſecretly contriving their ruin and final deſtruction, For all theſe reaſons, 
« they mortally defied him, his accomplices and abettors, as traytors and ſubverters 
« of the ſtate and kingdom, and as invaders, oppreſſors, and uſurpers of the rights 
« of the true and direct heir of England. Such were the reaſons of this inſur- 
rection of the Percies, and ſuch the purport of their declaration. 


IT was neceſſary, before they marched ſouthward, to make ſome agreement 


of England, 


with the Scots, to ſecure their lands from being waſted in their abſence: and earl 


Douglas, being Hotſpur's priſoner, on condition of being reſtored to his liberty, en- 
gaged to join with them in their enterprize. He was allowed to go home: but 
returned ſoon with a choice party of his men: and the lord Henry Percy, leaving 
his father fick at Beruicł, marched towards Cheſhire, where he hoped to be re- 
inforced by the gentlemen of that county, ever affectionate to the late king Richard. 
He was not diſappointed in this reſpect, though he was of the ſuccours which he 
expected from Owen Glyndourdwy and Sir Edmund Mortimer, who is ſaid, by Eng- 


_ liſh vriters, unſupported by the Welſh, to have made an alliance with Owen, by 


marrying one of his daughters. Henry was with an army at Burton: upon Trent, 
in his way to the north, when he heard of Herſpur's march: and taking his party 
immediately, by the earl of Dunbar's advice, altered his courſe, and marched to 


Shrewſbury, with ſuch diligence, that he entered the place, as it was going to be in- 


veſted by the northern army. This expeditious march ſaved him from ruin, by 
hindering Oten, who had advanced at this time to Oſiogſtre with a body of 12, ooo 


men, from joining Percy ſo ſoon as was propoſed. It would have been impracticable 


after all to prevent their junction, though it was by this means delayed: and Henry, 
conſidering that time would bring no acceſſion of ſtrength to him thought it might to 
: 4 99 313. ES" 5 his 
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his enemies, reſolved, after his overtures of peace had been rejected, to venture a penn" 
battle immediately. Hotſpur was too brave to decline an engagement offered; the / P. 403. 
two-armies were near equal in number, conſiſting of about 14,000 men: and the 
battle was fought, on Saturday, July 21, in Hartlefield, alias Berwickfield, about a 
league from Shrewſbury. Both ſides behayed with great reſolution : but Henry's 
van was at laſt broke ; his ſtandard demoliſhed * ; his eldeſt ſon wounded in the face; 
and himſelf forced to change his ſtation, for fear of earl Douglas; who is ſaid to 
have lain Sir V alter Blount, and two others that day, clad in the royal dreſs and 
coat armour. Hotſpur charging furiouſly into Henry's main body, pierced the ranks 
of the enemy, and when he was in a fair way of gaining the victory, was killed by 
an arrow that pierced: his brain, as he was on ſome occafion lifting up his helmet. 
His fall determined the fate of the day, which had hitherto been obſtinately diſputed 
for ſome hours: but his men, diſheartened by that accident, gave way immediately, 
and ſoon fled in great diſorder. On Henry's fide 3, beſides 3000 grievouſly wound- 
ed, Edmund eatl of Stafford, who commanded: the vanguard, Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir 
Jobn Clifton, Sir John Cokarne, Sir Nicholas Gauſel, Sir Fobn Calverley, Sir Jobn 
Maſſey of Podington, Sir Hugh Mortimer, and about 1600 men are ſaid to have 
fallen in the field of battle; on Percy's, the loſs is computed: at double the number 
ſlain either in the fight or purſuit ; on both ſides 229 1 gentlemen' are ſaid to have 
fallen, 200 of theſe being Cheſbire men, who had joined Hotſpur. This noble- 
man's head was cut off, and expoſed on a pole, to prevent all reports of his being 
alive: the earls'of Worcefter and Douglas, were taken priſoners; and the former was 
beheaded two days after at Shrewſbury, with the baron of Kinderton, and Sir Richard 
Vernon. ae Fre 3 var 3 - 5 ian 47s 23306 £5 LO T0791) 
' Tax carl of Northumberland was, at the time of this battle, on his march with 
a good body of troops, either to join his ſon, or, as he pretended afterwards, to me- 
diate an accommodation between him and Henry. He had advanced into the 
biſhoprick of Durham, when he received advice of his ſon's death and found the 
earl of Weſtmorlarid* at the head of a great force, ready to diſpute his paſſage. Theſe 
advices made him turn back to Neucaſtle, and from thence to his caſtle of Varęꝶ- 
worth; where he diſmiſſed his forces, and waited till Henry arrived at York, and 
ſent for him thither. The earl came accordingly, on Auguft 11, with a ſmall train, 
and made the beſt apology he could for his conduct: but was received coldly, and 
with diffidence. It was thought proper to ſecure his perſon, without proceeding 
more harſhly againſt him, for fear all Northumberland ſhould: revolt to the Scots; 
the earl being maſter of Berwick, Ainewick, Warkworth, and other caſtles, beſides 
thoſe which his vaſſals, and the gentlemen, who had eſcaped from the battle near 
Shrewſbury, ſtill held, and were fortifying. Henry, having made them renew their 
caths of fealty, forbade all depredations; and having thus provided for the quiet of the 
north, returned thence to the borders of Wales, intending to march againſt Owen 5: 
but that deſign was defeated by the want of money, either to pay his forces, or pro- 
vide a ſufficient quantity of proviſions. For removing this difficulty, it was pro- 
poled by ſome about him, to ſeize the money and rich equipages of the prelates, 
who attended him in the expedition. This was ſtopped by the reſolution which 
archbiſhop Arundel expreſſed on the occaſion ; though he thought it prudent, * in 
hopes of diverting. Henry from the like projects, to procure him the grant of a 
tenth in the next convocation. duo! = III be 
Tur earl of Northumberland being brought before the parliament, which met, 
on Monday, 7 e 46 BY Weſtminſter, the lords adjudged his offence "to be bei- e 
18 41 es 23819 40 15% 016 FO, 043 0 ene 822 d N proceeding, .. 
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ther treaſon nor felony, but only a treſpaſs, ſubjecting him to fine and ranſome at 
the king's pleaſure: they declared however Hotſpur's inſurrection to be treaſon, 
The fine and ranſome were remitted ; and the carl, being ſet at liberty, cleared arch. 
biſhop Arundel, Edward duke of York, and other noblemen, from the aſperfiong 
thrown upon them, as if they had been concerned in the conſpiracy for the late in- 
ſurrection. As nothing contributes more effectually to eſtabliſh an uſurpation, than 
an unſucceſsful attempt to overthrow it, and parliaments on. ſuch occaſions are ge- 
nerally diſpoſed to exert their zeal, without conſidering the conſequences of their 
meaſures, and to comply with all demands from the crown, it was naturally to be 
expected, that ſome ſteps, dangerous to liberty, ſhould be now taken, or ſome ex. 
orbitant tax laid upon the people : but nothing of that kind appears in the proceed. 
ings of this parliament. Walfingbam indeed makes a diſmal outcry againſt an 
preſſive and unuſual talliage, of which the authors were ſo aſhamed, that they ex- 
preſly provided it ſhould not be drawn into example: but this proviſo was in thoſe 
times a cuſtomary form in all grants; and the tax * was only 20 ſhillings on | 
knight's fee (the half of what uſed to be paid formerly for ſcutage) and on 20] a 
year in land held by any other tenure, and ſo proportionably on leſſer eſtates, and 
22 d. on 201. in goods and chattels. Some late attempts of the Bretons and French 
on Plymouth and the Ie of Wight,” the charges of ſupprefling the late inſurrection, 
and of garrifons abroad, the expences af the houſhold, the guard of the ſea, and the 
rebellion of the Melſba, were the reafons aſſigned for a large ſupply: but the eſtimates 
given in for the three laſt articles, were deemed by. the commons to be exorbitant 
nor did the repreſentation of the want of repairs for caſtles, and the ruinous con- 
dition of the royal houſes, alter their ſentiments. They complained, that the profits 
of theſe and the herbage of parks and foreſts were given away to others, whilſt the 
crown was ſaddled with all expences of repairs and incloſure; and that a great 
number of caſtles, manors, lands, and annuities, had been granted away unduely and 
improvidently: and then recommending œconomy in the management of the 
houſhold, appropriated 12, 100 l. a year for its charge, out of different branches of 
the royal revenue. It is no wander, that in the eſtate of affairs between France 
and England, they ſhould be for removing all French priors and monks out of the 
kingdom, and ſending away all the French and Bretons who had offices in the houſhold 
(except about eight of queen Jane's attendants) but it was a thing perfectly new, that 
they ſhould addreſs Henry to employ about him naue but men of honour and virtue, 
and ſhould inſiſt on his turning off four particular ſervants in his houſhold, Henry 
promiſed fair with regard to the firſt of theſe petitions; and immediately diſmiſſing 
the four perſons named, aſſured the commons of his readineſs to ſend away any 
others that had incurred their diſpleaſure, and raiſed the indignation of his people: 
he even carried his complaiſance fo far, as to give them a liſt of the privy council, he 
had named at their requeſt, It may perhaps appear ſomewhat ſtrange, that whilſt 
they were aſſerting their own privileges3, and the freedom of their menial ſervants 
from arreſts, and aſſaults, and getting an act to puniſh ſuch as violat ed them by fine 
and ranſome at the king's pleaſure, they ſhould, in the caſe of a falſe return for the 
county of Rutland, addreſs the crown to order the lords to examine into the affair; 
and puniſh the default, if any appeared, in an exemplary manner. Thomas de Thorp 
had been choſen one of the knights of the ſhire in a full county-court, but V. Oudeby 
had been returned by the ſheriff, though not duely elected: this being found to be 
the caſe, the ſheriff, after amending the return, was diſcharged of his office, com- 


mitted priſoner to the Fleet, and adjudged to pay fine and ranſome at the king's plea- 


ſure. At the concluſion of the ſeſſion, an act of grace was paſſed for all treaſons, in- 
ſurrections, and miſdemeanors (except rapes, murders, counterfeiting the royal ſeals, 
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and falſe coining, till January i4, the firſt day of the parliament, extending to all 
ſons, except ſuchꝭ as were actually in priſon for their offences. There had been 
publiſhed ſome time before, on." November 22, a general pardon for all the adherents 
and abettors of the lord Percy and'the* ear]. of Worceſter, who came in and ſub- 
mitted by January 6': their caſe would have been very hard, if any advantage had 
een taken of their ſubmiſſion, and Ben in cuſtody, to include them in the ex- 
ception here mentioned. 

Ir doth not appear to whit ſervice the ſupply granted this ſeſſion was applied; 
tracts having been actually made with France and Scotland; the earl of Nortbum- 
Jerland having) agreed to give up the caſtles of Berwick" and Fedburgb for an equi- 
valent; and very little being either done or attempted againſt Owen Glyndourdwy, 
who in this yeat took the eaſtſes of Harlegb and Aberyſtwithb. He marched after- 
wards into Mon mout hſbire, arid meeting a ſtrong body of Engtiſh near Mynydd Camſs 
duns, was forced to a retreat with ſome loſs: but re- aſſembling his troops, he came 
up with them at Craigydorth near Monmouth; and giving them an entire defeat 
purſued them to'the gates of the town, and either burnt or deftroyed all the villages, 
towns, houſes of ſtrength, and forts'in the adjacent country. As Henry was at no 
expence in any expedition againſt him, it is not to be conceived (unleſs the late ſub- 
fidy was ſquandered'awiy, like the revenues of the baniſhed monks of priories alien, 
among his couttiers' and favourites) how he could be reduced to ſuch neceſſities, as 
wete repreſented to the next parliament, which met, on Monday, October 6; in the 

ptiory of Coventry.” The writs of ſummons, dated ät 5 Lithfield, Auguſt 25, con- 
ward d clauſe, excluding all apprentites, and other | men, of the th from deing 
elected; which procured it the name of partiamentum indoffums. A motion is 
fiid'to have been made in it by the knights of ſhites , for felzing all the temporal 
ties of the clergy, that they might' be applied to relive the neceſſities of the crown: 
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bur there is Ts N on cke fell of any ſuch petition or propoſal. The chief com- 


plaint of the commons related to the exorbitant grants of the ancient inheritance of 


the crown, made ſince the 40% year of | Edward III; and they inſiſted on a re- 


ſumption theteof, denouncing ſevere penalties on all that detained them, as well as 
on all officers and miniſters that ſhould procure the like for the future. They did 


not however refuſe a ſupply: and as the clergy gave a tent h and Half, ha laity 


granted two fifteentbs, beſides continuing the tonnage and poutidage, and the ſubſdy 
on wool and leather, for near three years longer: but appropriating the whole pro- 
duce of tlieſe different taxes to the public ſervices (except 6ooo!. which they allow- 
ed for Henry's own uſe) they ordered it to be paid into the hands of Thomas lord 
Furnivale and Sir obn Peſbam, whom they appointed treaſurers of war, with orders 
to accompt for it to the next Per kament. 

Tursx extraordinary A did not, either relieve Henry's wants, or ſatiate his 
greedineſs. At the Candlemas following, he ſummoned all the temporal lords to 
London, and aſked them for a furthet ſupply *; but his requeſt was denied. He 
called them again ſoon after, in Lent, to a meeting at St. Albans on the ſame ac- 
count: and was again refuſed, He was certainly more feared than loved by the 
great men: and how little ſhare he had in the affections of the commonalty, may 
be eaſily gueſſed from the eagerneſs, with which they ſwallowed all the abſurd and 
groundleſs reports of the late king Richard's being alive. They had found them- 
ſelves conſtantly deceived by ſuch reports ; but no experience could cure their credu- 
ty: and the ſtory ſtill continned' to meet with credit, though it would probably 

have been ſoon out of date, had an amettlpt of Conftance, countels Puget of 
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Glouceſter, ſucceeded. This lady, who was fiſter to Edward duke of Tord, had 
a ſmith to make keys for the rooms, in which the two young ſons of the late * 
of Marche were confined, in the caſtle of Vindſor: and ſtealing them * 5 
about February 14, had conveyed them a good part of the way towards the mark 
of Wales; when ſhe was ſeized, and the young earl with his brother committed to 
clofer cuſtody, When ſhe was examined before the council, ſhe not only con 

. . on- 
feſſed, that her brother had put her upon this attempt: but accuſed him likewiſ 
of having deſigned in the laſt Chri/tmas holidays, to ſcale the walls of the q e, 
2 & | : al 
houſe at Eltha m, and either to murder or ſeize Henry; offering to maintain the truth 
of the charge by W. Maydeſton her eſquite, who undertook to be her champion. The 
duke of Nr accepted the challenge; averring his innocency: but all his eſtate was 
confiſcated, and he was kept a cloſe priſoner in the caſtle of Pevenſey * fevers 
months, til} all the diſturbances in the north were over, + iba; 
hos ENRY, to ſupply his occaſions, appointed commithoners 5 to compound with 
ſuch as had followed the earl of Northumberland in his late riſing, and (as if the 
late ct of grace was not ſufficient for their remiſſion) to grant them particular char. 
ters of pardon, upon pay ing the fines demanded, It was one of the methods taken 
at the lattet end of his predeceſſor's reign, which had given the moſt general diſtaſte 
to Richard's government, though he had cauſed. the bonds for payment to be re- 
ſtored: Henry, who had made it one of the articles for depoſing the other, adopted it 
now in his own practice. It was unpopular: and not only alarmed all who had 
been concerned in that affair, but affected others with the dread of ſome other con- 
trivance, by which they might be themſelves oppreſſed. The earl had been deprived 
of his dignity of conſtable, which he enjoyed by a patent for life, and it had been gi- 
ven, together with the guard of the eaſt marches (which ſeemed in a manner appto- 
priated to his earldom) to John of Lancaſter, Henry's third ſon and his enemy, the 
earl of Weſtmorland, had been made warden of the weſt marches towards Scotland, 
in the room of his ſon the lord Henry Percy, He could not but reſent the death of this 
ſon, and the execution of his brother; he ſaw bimſelf the continual object of the 
u ſurper's jealouſy, which he found by experience could not be ræmoved by acts of 
the greateſt confidence on his ꝓart; be had reaſon to be apprehenſive of ſome ſud- 
den vengeance falling upon him, when he leaſt thought of it, from a man too 
proud, miſtruſtful, and vindictive, either to be obliged, or forgive; he knew the 
right which the young earl of Marche had to the crown of England, and he re- 
ſolved to afſert his cauſe, upon the firſt opportunity. Thomas Monbray, ſon to the 
late duke of Norfolk, was odious to Henry on his father's account: and though he 
was hereditary Earl Mareſchal, Henry had given that great office to the earl of Meſt- 
morland, at firſt by patent for the duke's life, and fince his deceaſe, had continued 
him in the ſtate and exerciſe. thereof, to the great prejudice of Thomas, who thus 
found bimſelf, without any offence of his own, diyeſted of the faireſt flower in his 


22 inberitance. He had been charged with knowing and concealing the deſign of pro- 


cuting the two young Mortimers eſcape out of the confinement in which they were 
kept: and though: it was not a matter liable to a criminal proſecution, becauſe thoſe 
children were charged with no crime, and their confinement was not to be called by 
ſo harſh-a term as impriſonment, he had too much reaſon. to dread the malice, of 
2 man who had already injured him, and of a politician, who ſuſpected every thing, 
and ſtuck at nothing to ſupport his uſurpation, and wreak his revenge upon thoſe, 
whom his ſuſpicions made him conſider as enemies. He had been inſtructed by 
Richard Scrope archbiſhop of York in his duty to aſſert the right of the true heir of 
the crown: and readily joined with him in his enterprize for reſtoring the right 
line of ſucceſſion to the throne of England. 1 
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Tuls prelate was brother to the late earl of Wiliſbire, who had been put to death Hexay IV. 
by Henry at Briſtol: and the nobility of his extraction was illuſtrated by great vir- TD | 


toes, and an obliging temper, by an unaffected piety, a primitive ſimplicity, a large 
fund of learning, an.exemplary:life, and an unblemiſhed character. He had done 
the. ſame friendly office to Henry, and putting him in mind of the oath he had 
taken at Cheſter upon the ſacrament, that he would neither rebel nor ſuffer king 
Richard to be depoſed (which ſeems to have been the reaſon why the Percies ſent 
back their forces from that place) admoniſhed him to repent of his perjury, and 
make ſatisfaction for his injuſtice to that prince, in forcing him to a reſignation, 
Henry was too hardened a finner to repent: and the archbiſhop finding his remon- 
ſlrances ſlighted, entered into meaſures with the earl of Northumberland, Thomas 
lord Bardolfe, Sir M. Clifford, and others, for placing the young earl of Marche upon 
the throne of England. The archbiſhop's credit and intereſt lay chiefly in 7ork- 
Hire; that of the others in Northumberland: and between theſe countries lay Ralph 


"earl of Weflmorland, the chief feat of whoſe power was in the biſhoprick of Dar- 


bam, and the county of Richmond; which laſt had been given him for life , on 
Oclober 20, 1399, by Henry (whole half-ſiſter Fane he had married) in reward of 
the aſſiſtance given him towards his uſurpation. Ralph was likewiſe maſter of a 
conſiderable power, as warden of the weſt marches towards Scotland: and joining 
with Jobn of Lancaſter, warden of the eaſt marches, they muſtered a body of men: 
and marched to ſuppreſs the malecontents in Yorkſhire, before they were re-inforced 
by the earl of Northumberland. Some meetings and rendezyous of the gentry had 
given them apprehenſions of a riſing in the firſt of thoſe counties: but a public pro- 
clamation, in Henrys names, having forbidden ſuch meetings, and all rifings in 
armes without their leave or commiſſion, they expected to have found the arch- 
biſhop, unprovided for defence. They found- their miſtake,” when they came to 
Shipton on the More, about two leagues north of Tork; where this prelate had got 
together a much greater force, than they imagined could be raiſed in ſo ſhort a time; 
an effect, owing as well to the veneration univerſally paid to his perſon, as to the 
reaſons of his undertaking, contained in a declaration 3 which he had fixed upon the 
doors of the churches and monaſteries in that city. 

IT ran in the name of the archbiſhop and all his adherents, and expreſſed firſt 
« the obligations they were under by their oaths to king Richard II, to bear faith 
« and true allegiance to him, as long as he lived, and to his heirs ſucceeding him 
« by juſt title.” Then taking notice of divers horrible crimes. and great enor- 
mities committed daily againſt the church, the laws of the realm, and the perſons of 
king Richard and his heirs, they „ declare the lord Henry of Derby to be a traytor 
« to king Richard and his heirs; pronounce him perjured and excommunicate for 
taking up armes againſt that prince, and murdering him; and with regard to their 
« own proceedings affirm, that they riſe in armes for the ſake of the right heir, and 
to reſtore the true order of ſucceſſion according to the conſtitution of the king- 
« dom.” One of the enormities complained of, and which the whole nation was 
at this time actually feeling, related to the two fifteentbs, and the exorbitant land tax 
mentioned by MWalſingham, all impoſed the laſt year, befides other ſubſidies and du- 
ties, and the too frequent laying of tenths on the clergy, and other taxations on the 
laity, to the great oppreſſion; of both, ever ſince the beginning of Henry's govern- 
ment; though he had ſworn at that time in the caſtle of Knareſborough, that, if he 
could help it, the church of England ſhould never pay a tenth; nor the people a tax, 


o long as he lived. For the redreſs of this and other grievances, they demanded, 


that © the clergy and commons of the realm ſhould not be loaded with exactions 
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« .and taxes of tenths, fifteenths, and ſubſidies, or other unreaſonable im ſitio 
ſuchas they now felt to their great oppreſſion; that the church of Parkes * 15 
genjoysall her ancient rights and privileges; that the crown ſhould be 9 
«thei right line, and its uſual courſe of ſucceſſion; that the crown being reſt J 
<« to the right: line, the court ſhould be filled with men of ſenſe and CY 
« all tuch turned out, as were remarkable for their ambition, avarice, or corry _ 
« and: had ſhewn themſelves, for ſelfiſh ends, more obſequious to the will - . 
« maſter, than careful to do their duty; that the lords and great men of the * 


ſhould he tried by their peers; that there ſhould be an entire freedom of deb; 


in parliament; and that the high - ſheriff of every county ſhould be choſen by th 
« freeholders of each, without having any perſon put upon them by the kin n 
« the barons.“ Such (were the demands of the inſurgents, and ſuch the i 
propoſed for their gtievandes. 90K T 

Wurruxx the archbiſhop had appointed the More by Sbipton, for the rendez. 
vous of all that were diſpoſed to ſupport his undertaking, he appeared there, on 
May 29, with Themas Moubray-earl Mareſchal, Sir W. Plumpton, Sir Robert Leg. 
lug l, and Sir Robert Percy, at the head-of. gooo fighting men, raiſed in the city and 
neighbourhood : and was there joined by Johm lord Faucenberge, Sir Ralph. Hoſt 
ings, dir Jobn Fitz Randolph, and Sir Jobn Colvile, with a body of 7 or 8860 men 
from Topcliffe, Allerton, and Cleveland.: They were all drawn up in orger, with 
banners diſplayed, ready to begin an engagement; when Weſtmorland being their 
numbers much ſuperiot to his own, and thinking it too dangerous to hazerd a bat. 
tle, which if gained by the inſurgents, would make them maſters of all he north, 
and perhaps of the kingdom, tried to amuſe them by a treaty. He ſent | trumpet 
to learn the reaſon of their inſurtection: and their demands being ſent, he ppetended 
to think them reaſonable, extolled the archbiſhop's probity and public ſpiriund "Mm 
vited him, with his principal adherents, to a conference between, but in fight of, their 
forces, in order to ſettle the articles of an agreement. The Ear! Mareſcbal, 
ſaſpeRing ſome treacherous deſign, was very averſe to the conference: but the good 
archbiſhop, fancying every body to be as ſincere as himſelf, perſuaded him by his 
importunity, rather than his arguments, to go with him, and the other chieftains 
abovementioned, to the place afligned. We/tmorland, coming thither with the lords 
Eure and Fitz Hugh, readily agreed to all the articles propoſed : and undertaking 
they ſhould be made good by Henry, defired they might drink to one another in the 
view of their troops, as a token of their friendſhip. When this ceremony was over, 
the crafty earl, who had laid his ſcheme beforehand, pretending it would be an caſe 
to the country to diſband their forces, perſuaded the archbiſhop, too honeſt and 
ſincere to ſuſpect treachery in another, to ſend his troops word, that there was no 
occafion for them to continue in the field, fince a treaty was concluded, and all their 
demands granted. His men, having obſerved the exteriour marks of amity which 
had paſfed, began'immediately to diſperſe and return'to their houſes; which ſerving 
Weft morland's troops for a fignal to execute his orders, directing them to come up 
to him, a few at à time, he ſoon found himſelf ſtrong enough to ſeize the arch- 
biſhop; the Earl Mareſchal, and all that had come to the conference. 5 

HrxRV was at this time on his road to the north: and coming to Pontefract on 
Fune 3, ordered the liberties of Torł to be ſeized. As ſoon as he arrived at Biſbopo- 


t borp, on the 8'd of that month, he would have had Sir V. Gaſcoine, chief juſtice 


of Euglaud s, try archbiſhop Scrope for bigh treaſon: but this judge abſolutely re- 


fuſed, and told him, that by the conſtitution, neither his highneſs, nor any body in 


virtue of his comtmiſſion, could be authorifed to fit upon the life of a biſhop. This 
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relate's offence was of the ſame nature, as that which, in the earl of Nortbumber- Heway IV. 
land's caſe, had been lately adjudged by the houſe of lords to be only a treſpaſs, 1 


puniſhable by fine and ranſome: but this would not ſatisfy Henry's appetite of re- 
- yenge, and as he could not expect a ſeverer ſentence from the lords, he reſolved to 
take away his life in another manner. Upon Gaſcorne's refuſal, he conſtituted Sir 
. Fulthorp a judge, expreſly to pronounce ſentence againſt the archbiſhop ; who 
being brought before him, was, without any indictment, charge, trial, defence, or 
ceremony whatever, condemned to death as a traytor, and by Henry's directions or- 
dered to be beheaded, The ſentence was no ſooner given, than this venerable pre- 
late was ſet upon a lean jade, not worth ten groats, and hurried away to execution; 
which he ſuffered with great compoſure and firmneſs, perſiſting to the laſt in juſtify- 
ing his undertaking. The goodneſs of his nature, the integrity of his heart, and 
- the ſanctity of his life, made the common people look upon him as a faint: and 
cauſed the reports, as well of his working miracles after his death, as of Henry's be- 


ing ſtruck with a leproſy the very moment of his execution, to be generally cre- 
dited. He was the firſt biſhop that ever ſuffered death in England upon the ſentence 


of the civil judges: and the pope was ſo incenſed at it, that he excommunicated all 
that had an hand in his death; and it coſt Henry large ſums of money to procure ab- 
lution. The Earl Mareſchal, notwithſtanding Weſtmorland's ſtipulations of in- 
demnity, ſuffered in the ſame manner, without any arraigment, trial, or defence, ſo 


much as in the court military : heavy fines were levied upon the reſt that had been 


concerned in the riſing. 


Ir doth not appear, that the earl of Northumberland, and the lord Bards! fe had 


as yet been in armes: but Henry could not well have 4 more convenient oppor- 
tunity for ruining the onely power he dreaded in the north, than after quelling the 
Yorkſhire inſurrection, whilſt the terror of this event poſſeſſed the minds of his 
enemies. He began with confiſcating their lands and caſtles, even before archbiſhop 
Scrope's death: and two days after it, ſummoned all the military vaſſals of the crown, 
to rendezvous forthwith at Newca/tle, where he propoſed to be in perſon, Having 
aſſembled an army of 37, ooo men, and being provided with all neceſſaries for the 

ſiege of any place, that would not ſubmit upon ſummons, he entered Northumber- 
land: and marched to Berwick x; from whence the two lords had fled into Scotland. 


Sir V. Greyſtockł was left governor of the caſtle, which was thought capable of a long 


defence: but a great part of one of the towers being demoliſhed by the firſt ſhot 
from a cannon of an enormous ſize, the garriſon was ſo terrified, that he ſurren- 
dered without any further reſiſtance. . Warkworth, Alnewick, and the reſt of the 
caſtles belonging to the earl in that county, took up very little time in reducing : 
and Henry having ſettled all matters to his mind in thoſe parts, made an expedition 
into Wales; hoping to find there as eaſy conqueſts. | 
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gan made their ſubmiſſion; except a few who repaired to Owen, when they had in 
telligence of his being alive. The prince, upon this ſucceſs, advancing further into 
South-Wales, laid ſiege to Lampader-caftle in Cardiganſbire: and the garriſon 
making a capitulation, agreed to ſurrender, if not relieved by the 1* of 0 Hoher 
Owen had made the year before, on July 14, a league * with Charles VI. king of | 
France for mutual aſſiſtance: and a body of French troops had, during the ſiege 
landed in Milford-baven, and taken Caermarthen. They do not ſeem to have As 
tempted the relief of Lampader, which was given up according to the articles: and 
to prevent its being relieved, was probably one reaſon of Henry's expedition. It 
ſucceeded in no other reſpect; for fifty waggons laden with his treaſure and pro- 
viſions being taken by the enemy, he was obliged to retreat into England, and apply 
to the biſhops for a freſh ſupply of money, which was granted in the next convo- 
cation. Owen received, the year following, freſh ſuccours, in a conſiderable num. 
ber, from France: but they did him little ſervice; not being able to ſubſiſt in a 
country ſo much waſted, as all the quarters of Wales, that lay open to the incurſions 
of an enemy, were, not ſo much by the Engliſb, as by Owen himſelf; who did it out 


of policy, thinking he could not take a ſurer method for his own defence, than by 


rendering it impoſſible for an invading army to find ſubſiſtence. 

Tux clergy of England have never thriven under an uſurpation. Had they re- 
flected on what they ſuffered under thoſe of Stephen and Fohn, they would have 
found little encouragement to promote another: yet archbiſhop Arundel, and the 
prelates of his party, had been the chief managers in railing Henry to the throne, 


upon the forced reſignation of a rightful prince, who was truly affected to the rights 


and intereſts of the church. Their great privileges raiſed the envy, as their large re- 
venues tempted the avarice, of Henry's courtiers ; who, in hopes of ſharing in their 
ſpoils, were continually ſuggeſting to their maſter, that he could not relieve his own 
neceſſities ſo effectually in any other way, as by ſeizing their poſſeſſions. Arundel, 
with all his politics, power, and intereſt, joined to the merit of his ſervices, could 
hardly bear up againſt the efforts of thoſe greedy miniſters: and, as the beſt means of 
diverting the ſtorm which hung over their heads, procured a ſubſidy from the 
clergy, more heavy than uſual, ſince it was laid at a noble an head, even upon ſti- 

ndiary prieſts, and the mendicant orders. But the parliament, which met, on 
March 1, at Weſtminſter 3, was not ſo complaiſant: and though continually teaſed 
for a ſupply, and kept ſitting to the end of the year (abating two adjournments) +till 
their wages amounted almoſt to the rate of a fifteentb upon their conſtituents, the 
knights of ſhires would not conſent to one till December 22 ; when they complied in 
granting one fifteenth, and in continuing the ſubſidies of wool, leather, tonnage, and 
poundage for a year longer. They allowed Henry only 6000 J. out of theſe taxes 
for his own uſe; the reſt of the produce being appropriated to the defence of the 
realm and public ſervices: and they infiſted, that the merchants ſhould be intruſted 
with the guard of the ſeas from May 1, to Michaelmas, and with the money aſſigned 
for that purpoſe. The very reaſons alledged for procuring a ſupply, were made fo 
many ſubjects of complaint againſt the adminiſtration : and were urged with an un- 
common freedom of ſpeech by Sir Fobn Tibetot the ſpeakers, Such were “ the 
er lofs of ninety- ſix caſtles and towns, the laſt year, in Guienne, and the imminent 
« danger of the reſt, without ſpeedy ſuccour ; the loſs of a great part of Ireland, 
«though there never had been greater ſums given for its defence; the grant of 
larger ſums than uſual for Scotland, yet the marches never in a worſe condition; 


. « the rebellion of Wales, which many gentlemen and commanders in the marches 


« had uſed their beſt endeavours, though in vain, to quell at their own coſt and la- 
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« hour, till could do no more, being utterly exhauſted, and ſome of them quite Haar IV. 


« rained ; the guard of the ſea, which the inhabitants on the coaſts had 
« to maintain at their own expence, till unable to ſupport it longer; the counties 
« likewiſe, and towns in the middle of England, being impoveriſhed by the heavy 
« impoſts and charges laid upon them to find men of archers for the ſame ſervice.” 
The commons lamenting the general poverty of the nation, and deſiring a remedy 
« in theſe caſes, and a better government, proceeded to complain of the exceſſive 
« expences of the houſhold, much higher than in the reigns of former Kings, and 
« yet increaſing daily; though there were no conſiderable or ſufficient perſons there- 
« in, it being for the moſt part filled with a ſet of raſcals,” As it was neceſſary to 
provide a remedy in this point, for the dignity of the crown, and the good of the 
kingdom, they inſiſted it might be done by advice of the privy council *; the mem- 
bers whereof had been notified to the parliament, with a declaration from Henr „ 
chat if any of them did not do their duty, with regard to the laws, and the good of 
the country, they ſhould be removed. 

Tuts aſſurance did not hinder the commons from drawing up ſeveral articles, 
which the privy counſellors were ſworn to obſerve; and they diſqualified all perſons 
in office* for receiving any grant or annuity, till the end of the next parliament, 
Their care to have ſufficient notice given of the time of the elections of knights of 
| ſhires, and to prevent ſheriffs making falſe returns, and their appointing a committee 
to ſee the roll of this parliament duely engroſſed, point out ſome abuſes in thoſe 
reſpe&ts. Their regard for the clergy, who had been ſummoned two years before to en- 
rol themſelves in a commiſſion of array to oppoſe a French invaſion, appears in the 
petition, that they might not be enrolled for the future, nor contribute towards the 
charges of the like array. They had been drawn in to conſent to entail the 
crown upon Henry's ſons and their iſſue males: but refleQing afterwards, that this 
was a deviation from the uſual courſe of its deſcent, and a reſtraining of the right of 
ſucceſſion, they prevailed by their importunity to have it reverſed, and a ſettlement 
made upon the heirs general, that females might not be excluded. There is one 


petition of theirs relating to their own houſe too curious to be omitted. Richard 


Clitherow, knight of ſhire for Kent, was admiral of the ſouth and weſt, and it be- 
ing neceſſary for him to go to ſea, they applied to the throne for leave, and to ex- 
cuſe his abſence ; and that the king and lords would accept of Robert Clifford, the 
other knight for that county, © to appear in parliament in both their names, as if 
« they were both preſent;” which was accordingly granted. The chief matter, 
which took up the lords, was the caſe'of Henry earl of Northumberland, and Thomas 
lord Bardolfe; the latter whereof was accuſed only of being an accomplice of the 
former, The charge againſt the earl was chiefly founded upon his letters of credence 
for Sir Henry Boynton, and two other agents, ſent the laſt year, on June 11, to 
treat with Robert III. king of Scotland, and ſome French commiſſioners, about an 
alliance; the deſign whereof, as appeared from a letter of his to the duke of Orleans, 
was to ſupport the cauſe of king Richard, if living; to revenge his death, if dead; 
to procure juſtice to queen T/ebel, in the point of her jointure ; and make war upon 
Henry of Lancaſter. He was accuſed likewiſe of ſolliciting the Scots to make war 
upon England, and of adhering to Owen Glyndourdwy : it was upon theſe articles, 
that, after ſeveral proclamations requiring the two lords to appear and anſwer for 
themſelves, they were attainted of high treaſon, and their eſtates forfeited. Henry 
would fain. have had his proceedings againſt the archbiſhop of Tork and the Ear! 
Mareſchal countenanced by the approbation of the lords: bat when he aſked their 
opinion, they ſaid, that as the fact was ſtated to them, it ſeemed to be treaſon, but 
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for fear of falling into a miſtake, they deſired jt might be referred to the next 
parliament ; where Henry did not think fit to move the matter again. . 
WHETHER the letters imputed to the earl of Northumberland were Originals or 
copies, and how Henry came by them, doth not appear by the proceſs. It is not 
unlikely, that this laſt (who had lately * made a truce for eight years with Scotland 
might have got them by means of Robert duke of Albany, regent of that kingdom; 
who having formed a ſcheme for uſurping the crown, by the death of his elder . 
ther and his children (as Henry had in the like manner uſurped that of England) 
was probably linked with him in a league of friendſhip, ariſing from the ſimilitude 
of their caſes and intereſts. It is certain, that he had agreed to deliver up the earl to 
Henry, had not Sir David Fleming given him notice of the deſign, and helped him 
to get off by an haſty flight into Nort-Males, where he was well received by Owen 
Glyndourdwy. The duke of Albany had lately murdered David, the eldeſt fon of 
his brother, and heir apparent to the crown of Scotland: and Robert III, fearing left 
James (the onely fon he had now left, and about nine years old) ſhould undergo the 
ſame fate, ſent him, under the care of Henry Sinclair earl of Orkney, to ſeek pro- 
tection in the court of Frauce. The ſhip that carried him was taken by the Engliſh 
near Flamborough-head, notwithſtanding the truce: and the young prince bein 
brought to London, was there detained as a priſoner. His father died of grief at 
the news of this difaſter : and Henry, having the heir of Scotland in his hands, and 
ſeeing the power of the realm in the hands of the duke of Albany, had no longer 
any apprehenſions of being diſturbed from that quarter. To make himſelf eaſy on 


the ſide of France, he ſet on foot a negotiation with this crown for a truce, or a 


A.D. 1407. 


: Henry's wants 


ſupplied by 
parliament. 


peace, to be cemented by a match between his eldeſt ſon, and à daughter of 
Charles VI: but neither of the propoſals took effect at this time, though a truce 
was concluded in the year following. ele RD33 

Tux truce made with Scotland was, upon king Robert's death, renewed with the 
regent3: and another was concluded ſoon after with Bretagne. A treaty of com- 
merce was likewiſe made with the duke of Bourgogne, and the ſtates of Flanders. 
Theſe tranſactions ſhould naturally have leflened Henry's expences, had he uſed any 


' economy in the management of his affairs: he had received larger ſupplies from 


Inſurrection 
and death of 
the earl of 
Northumber- 
land. 


parliament, than any king ever bad before, in the fame ſpace of time, and on fo 
trifling occaſions; yet he was now forced to borrow money + to pay the garriſon of 
Calais. He had made no great efforts for carrying on the war in Wales ; prince 
Henry, who had the direction of it, having only forced the garriſon of Aberyſtwith 
to capitulate for the ſurrender of the caſtle, which was ſoon after recovered by Owen. 
It was not with a good grace, that Henry, at a time when ſo little was done, and yet 
ſo little left to do, demanded of the parliament, which met, on October 20, at Glou- 
cefter 5, a fifteenth and an half, in ſuch a manner as gave offence to the commons, 
and was deemed by them to derogate from their liberties. They complied however 
at laſt with his demand; and continued the uſual ſubſidies for two years longer: 
but it was on condition, that he neither aſked nor took any other fif7eenth or ſub- 
ſidy during that term, This was enacted: and Henry making a ſolemn promiſe to 
that effect, copies thereof were delivered to the members of the houſe of commons 
to be carried into their reſpective counties. | hea”. 

Sucu a number of heavy taxes continually ſacceeding one another; ſuch a ſhame- 
ful profuſion of the public money, without any one thing done abroad for the ho- 
nour of a nation; nothing to be ſeen at home, but a court filled with contemptible 
perſons of no honour, virtue, or credit; and corruption in every part of the admini- 
ſtration, attended with a ſeries of troubles, bloodſhed, and fines, beſides a continued 
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eſtilence, from the very beginning of Henry's unnatural uſurpation, could not but 


render him infinitely odious, and cauſe a general diſaffection all over the kingdom. 
People longed ſo much to ſee the late king Richard reſtored, that the rumours of his 
being alive were ſtill credited: and the earl of Northumberland thought it a favoura- 
ble juncture to raiſe another inſurrection againſt Henry. With this view, he wrote 
(as Buchanan ſays) to Sir Thomas Rokeby, who had been his old friend, and was now 
high-ſheriff of Yorkſhire, to engage him in the enterprize : and this knight, betray- 
ing his friend, to curry favour with his maſter, encouraged him to make the attempt, 
after having communicated the matter to Henry, and taken meaſures to make the 
attempt fatal to the undertaker. The earl, drawn either by this treachery, or by 
ſome other falſe hopes, into a country ſo remote from the borders of the realm, that 
there was no proſpect either of a fetreat or eſcape, in caſe of ill ſucceſs, made his 


firſt appearance at Thriſte*, in the North-Riding of Yorkſhire, with a party of men 


farniſhed him by the Scotchearl of Marche: but inſtead of being joined by the ſheriff 
with the power of the county, he found Rofeby ready in the field with a ſtrong army 
to oppoſe his progreſs. Nicholas Tempeſt, who had been in archbiſhop Scape inſut- 
rection, and ſeveral other gentlemen, with a good number of the country people, 
came in to the earl's aſſiſtance; who, in hopes of increaſing his numbers, marched 
ſouthward into the Veſt Riding, and paſſed the Wherfe at Wetherby, The ſheriff, 
with his forces, keeping between the earl and Scotland, to intercept his retreat thi- 
ther, and ſending into all parts to prevent his getting off any other way without a 
battle, followed him in his march: and paſſing the ſame river at Tadcaſter, came 
up with him about two in the afternoon of the laſt day of February, on Brambam 
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Moor near Haſekvood. ' There was no avoiding an engagement, though, conſidering 
the inequality of his forces, the earl had no proſpect of ſucceſs: he was, after a ſharp 


action, ſlain in the field, and the lord Bardolfe was taken alive, but fo grievouſly 
wounded, that he ſoon expired. They had afterwards their heads chopped off >, 
to be ſent with their quarters to different cities in the kingdom. Henry raiſed con- 
fiderable ſums by the fines of their followers3 and adherents: and Rokeby was re- 
warded with the manor of Spoford, part of the earl's forfeited eſtate, © © 
Tus earl of Northumberland's death freed Henry from all apprehenſions of any 
further diſturbance in the north of England: and he now ſaw himſelf abſolute 
maſter of the kingdom. To provide againſt any foreign invaſion, he ſoon after 
made a truce with the duke of Bourgogne*, and with the king of France: and 
treated for a peace with that crown on ſuch a footing, as was likely to render it per- 
petual, He had no enemy left upon his hands, but Owen Glyndourdwy, who was 
in a declining condition; prince Henry making daily ſome progreſs againſt him, 


and having taken this year the caſtle of Aberyſtwith, which compleated the re- 


duction of South-Wales, and that of Harlech in Merionethſhire. Both theſe places 
lay upon the ſea, from whence he might eaſily be ſupplied with proviſions: and 


y | W:16h inſur- 


rection ſup- 
prelled. 


the latter lying upon the ſkirts of Snowdun on one ſide, as Caernarvon, which was 


{till held by the Exgliſb, did on another, Owen was continually haraſſed, and exceed- 
ingly diſtreſſed, in his ſtrongeſt, if not his onely, place of retreat. He now felt him- 
ſelf under the like difficulties with regard to proviſions, as his enemies had been be- 
fore: and finding it impracticable to keep any conſiderable body of forces together, 
for want of ſubſiſtence, he detached a party of them under Rees Du and Philpot 
Scudamore, two of his beſt officers, to ravage Shropſhire. They did there a great 


A. D. 1409. 
5 


deal of miſchief: but not with impunity; being at laſt defeated, taken, ſent to Lon- 
don, and executed, the common fate of all Owens adherents, that were taken pri- 


ſoners. Ill ſucceſs leſſened by degrees the number of his followers; who deſerting 
* Chron, Otterbourne, * Clauſ. g H. V. n. 19. Rymer, viii. 520, 530. 545. # 15. 531. 546. 
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28 to change his quarters continually, and ſkulk in unknown places. 
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years more, forced 


4 : He ſtill however 
appeared ſome times at the head of a party, till A. D. 1415; when death put a 


period to his life, on September 20, at his daughter Monington's houſe in Hereford. 
ſhire; where going, diſguiſed. in a ſhepherd's dreſs, he found ſhelter in his forlorn 
condition, and was buried in the church- yard of Monington. The havock he made 
in burning houſes, and waſting the country, all over Wales, occaſioned the common 
people to hate him for that effect, either of his cruelty, or policy; and his avatice 
contributed much to the deſertion of his ſoldiers: but his valour and conduct were 
admirable. _ kts ba 1 g 
. A, PARLIAMENT meeting, on Monday, Fanuary 27, at Weſtminſter, Walkngham 
ſays, that Henry required the conſent of the clergy and laity, to the grant of a tenth- 
by the former, and of a. fifteenth by the latter, every year tor his life, to ſave them the 
trouble of meeting annually for that purpoſe :, but his demand was rejected. The 
commons, alarmed by ſuch a propoſal, and jealous of any money being levied upon 
the ſubject without their conſent, complained of a new officer being created to 
meaſure cloth, and exacting fees as due to his office, though not erected by the aſſent 
of parliament: and interpreting this as an intrenchment on their right of raiſing 
money, inſiſted on its being ſuppreſſed. The names of the privy-counſellors were 
read to them: and though unexceptionable, were all obliged to ſubmit to ſome 
clauſes* added to the uſual oath; except the prince, who was excuſed on account of 
his dignity. As Henry complained of his debts, the commons deſired he would ſee 
them paid, before he pafſed any grants of honours, wardſhips, lands, or annuities : 
and as the ſubſidy on, wool had, in the late king Richard's time, afforded a revenue 
of above 160, ooo J. a year, but now brought in much leſs through the negligence, 
frauds, and knavery of the cuſtomers, farmers, and ſearchers he employed, they in · 
ſiſted on a new ſet of better officers, in caſe of a new ſubſidy. They fat till the mid- 
dle of May: and it was not without reluctance on their own part, and grievous. 
murmurs on the part of the nation, that they granted at laſt 3 an entire //teenth, 
and an half, and continued for two years more the ſubſidies on wool, leather, ton- 
nage, and poundage. Walfngham fays, that the knights of ſhires propoſed in this 
ſeſſion to ſeize all the temporalties of the biſhops, abbots, and priors, in order to 
maintain fifteen earls, 1500 knights, and 6200 eſquires, beſides a fund for ſupport- 
ing 100 new hoſpitals ; an eſtimate, which they were not able to make good, when 
a particular account was demanded: but nothing of this kind appears upon the roll 
of the patliament. 5 5 | 
Tx extraordinary ſupply abovementioned was intended by the parliament for 
two years ſervice: but Henry, having occaſion for more money, ſummoned all per- 
ſons, that had been three years in poſſeſſion of an eſtate of 40 /. a year +, to come and 
receive the order of knighthood at Candlemas in the year following. The fines 
ariſing from compoſitions on that account not ſufficing to remove his wants, he called 
before the end of the year a parliament to meet, on Tueſday, November 3, at Weſt- 
minſter: and procured from them a tax upon landed men, at the rate of a noble on 
every man or woman who had rents to the amount of 20 J. a year, and more or leſs 
in proportion to their eſtates ; beſides a continuance of the ſubſidies, as yet ſubſiſting, 
for a year longer. He had at this time no war upon his hands; all being quiet in 
England, as well as in his foreign territories, which France was not at this time in 
any condition to invade. | es, +2: WY 
Louis duke of Orleans, brother to Charles VI, had been aſſaſſinated, on Nov. 23, 
A. D. 1407, by order of Jobn duke of Bourgogne ; and though ſo horrible a crime 


1 Rot. Parl. 11 H. IV. n. 1.49. * 1b. 39. 23. 25. * Ib. n. 45 · Walſingham, 379. * Rymer, 
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deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment, John had obtained a pardon for it the next year, Hxxxx IV. 
Jeſt a civil war ſhould prove the conſequence of a ſeverer proſecution, There was 2 re 


too much reaſon for this apprehenſion, as appeared ſoon after; when, the pardon be- 
ing annulled, Fobn was declared guilty of the aſſaſſination; and preparations made 


to attack him, as an enemy of the ſtate, The people of Paris were much dif- 


pleaſed at theſe meaſures : and the duke of Bourgogne, having obtained a great 
tory over the Liegeois, marched thither with his army. He was there received 
with all the honours imaginable; and an accommodation was made ſoon after at 
Chartres. This afforded him an opportunity of getting the duke of Berry and the 
king of Navarre off from the Orleans party, and of forming an union with them 
for the management of public affairs. By means of a reconciliation with the queen, 
he ſupplanted: her in the care of the Dauphin's education; which being confided to 
him by the parliament of Paris, he eaſily aſſumed the government. The-dukes of 
Berry, Bourbon, and Orleans, incenſed at this event, had a meeting with the duke of 
Bretagne, and the counts of Alengon, Clermont, and Armagnac, at Gien, and formed 


an aſſociation for taking the king and dauphin out of the hands of the duke of 


Bourgogne. Theſe confederate princes marched; with a great army to Paris: but 


finding it impracticable to take the place, came to a treaty; the principal condition 
whereof was, that all the princes of the blood ſhould retire from court, and remove 


to a diſtance from it with their forces. This agreement was not obſeryed above 


three or four months: both ſides armed again, and two factions were formed, one | 


called the Bourgyignons, from the duke their chieftain ; the other the Armagnacs, 


from Bernard VII. count of Armagnac, and. conſtable of France, whoſe daughter 
was about this time married to Charles duke of Orleans. The former were maſters. 


of Paris, and had the court in their intereſts; the latter raiſed a numerous army, 
and advancing to the capital, took moſt of the places in the neighbourhood, 


Tur duke of Bourgogne, foreſecing he ſhould ſtand in need of a powerful aſ- | 


fiſtance to oppoſe ſa many united. princes of the blood, had taken care to fortify his 


party by analliance * with England: and to ſtrengthen it the more, a marriage was 
propoſed between prince Henry and one of his daughters. In virtue hereof the 
earl of Arundel was ſent over with 800 men of armes, and 1000 Engliſh archers to 


his ſuccour; and joined him at the. ſiege of Ham: but the Flemings and Picard:, 


who compoſed the groſs of his army, quarrelling as ſoon as the place was taken, and 
returning to their reſpective homes, he was forced to retite into Artois. This re- 
treat was ſuch a diſcouragement to the Pariſians, that the duke thought it neceſſary 
to do ſomething for their relief: and marching with the Engliſb troops, and 1000 
other archers, by the way of Pontoiſe and Meulant, got ſafe into Paris; re-animat- 
ing the populace by his preſence. He was too intrepid and enterprizing to reſt a 


moment unactive : and by the valour of his Exgliſb troops, ſoon drove the enemy 


from Montmartre, La. Chappelle, St. Cloud, and other advanced poſts; the loſs of 
which obli ged the Armagnacs to raiſe the blockade of Paris. Their forces diſ- 
perling i in their retreat, the duke of Bourgogne eaſily reduced all the caſtles and ſtrong 
places in the Ie of France, which had been ſeized by the other faction: and his 
party, encouraged by this ſucceſs, got ground daily in other provinces. 

CrarLes VI, recovering, his ſenſes on Fanuary 17, and baving none about bim 
but the partiſans of the duke of Bourgogne, declared warmly in his favour: and 
turned out all the great officers of ſtate, that had been engaged in the Armagnac 
faction, The dukes of Berry, Orleans, and Bourbon, the counts of Alengon and 
| Armagnac, who were at the head of it, reflecting on the ſervices done to their ad- 

verſary by the Engliſh ſuccours, and ſeeing themſelves, with their adherents, in im- 


minent danger of being ruined, applied to Henry for affiſtance *; and ſent their em- | 
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baſſadors to England, to make a league with him againſt the duke of Bourgogne 
The terms propoſed were too advantageous to be refuſed; they offering to . 
« knowledge his right to the whole dutchy of Guienne; to aſſiſt him in the recovery 
« of whatever had been diſmembered from it, and to do homage to him, as his 
« yaſſals for the caſtles and lands which they held themſelves, and which had been 
«« anciently members of the dutchy. The dukes of Berry and Orleans, being pol. 
« ſeſſed, the former of the county of Poitou, the latter of that of Engouleſme, were 
« to enjoy them for their reſpective lives: but after their deceaſe, thoſe countries 
« were to be re-annexed to the dutchy, and revert to the kings of England. In 
« the mean time, the fortreſſes of Luſignan, Poitiers, and Niort, were to be put 
into Henry's hands, who engaged to fend a body of 1000 men of armes, and 4000 
e archers to their ſuccour, to be paid at their expence.“ Henry, deſirous to im- 
prove the advantages, which this treaty, and the ſituation of affairs in France offered 
him, had a mind to go over in perſon to Gutenne : but being hindered, probably by 
in health, ordered ſhipping, ſufficient for 8000 horſe, to be ready in Fuly, for 
tranſporting the promiſed ſuccours, under the command of his fon Thomas Lan- 
caſter (whom he on this occaſion made duke of Clarence, and his lieutenant in Guienne,) 
Edward duke of York, Thomas Beaufort earl of Dorſet, and ſeveral other Engi 
noblemen, engoged in the expedition. | | 
Tux king of France, being apprized of this treaty by intercepted letters, was in- 
finitely incenſed againſt the confederate princes : and putting himſelf at the head of 
an army, marched a little after Eaſter into Berry, took ſeveral places, and, on 
June 10, inveſted Bourges, which was well provided for a defence; the duke of 


Berry being in the place with 800 men of armes, and a numerous body of infantry. 


A. D. 1413. 
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The ſiege was carried on with vigour : but proving tedious, and 2000 gentlemen 
dying in the king's camp, either of the bloody flux, or of contagious diſtempers, 
both ſides were diſpoſed to an accommodation. The dauphin's authority was made 
uſe of to recommend a ſcheme of peace, which being drawn up, on July 13, in the 
king's council, was ſent to the duke of Berry for his acceptance, within a time ſpe- 
cified. The terms of it obliged him * to deliver up the keys of the gates, and 
« make an apology for not opening them at the king's arrival; the confederate 
« princes were to renounce their alliance with England, and engage to affiſt the 
« king, whenever he ſhould be in war againſt that country: all leagues, whether 
made by them againſt the duke of Bourgogne, or by the latter againſt them, were 
« to be likewiſe renounced, and the conventions in the treaty of Chartres confirmed.” 
The duke of Berry agreed'to theſe, and anſwered for their being approved by the 
duke of Orleans; who accepted them, though the duke of Clarence was then landed 
with the Engliſh ſuccours in Normandie, and had recovered ſeveral places, that had 
been taken from the count of Alengon. The onely difficulty was about ſending 
back the Engliſh; who, after ravaging the Lower Normandie and Anjou, had entered 
the Orleannots, and lived at diſcretion. It was neceſſary to ſatisfy them for their 
pay: and the duke of Orleans, agreeing with them for 320,000 crowns, gave his 
brother the count of Engouleſine, with ſome other noblemen, in hoſtage for the pay- 
ment; upon which the duke of Clarence retired to his government of Guienne. 
HENRY was not a little diſappointed in his views upon France by this accommo- 
dation. He was now very infirm, unable to walk or ride without pain, having been 
long troubled with a diſtemper, which by fits took away his ſenſes, and put him into 
ſuch a trance, that it was not eaſy to diſtinguiſh, whether he was alive. The wri- 
ters of that time call it a leproſy, and date his fits from the time of archbiſhop 
Scrope's execution: nor is it unlikely, that it might receive ſtrength from the re- 
morſe which, all agree, he felt towards the latter end of his life, on account of his 
uſurpation of the crown, the murder of Richard, and his other iniquities. wy 
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mind too was made uneaſy by the falſe ſuggeſtions of the worthleſs people about Hawa IV. 


him, as if his eldeſt ſon intended to depoſe him ; the jealouſy of his temper diſpoſing 
him to credit ſuch ſurmiſes, even when they were utterly groundleſs. Hence aroſe a 
ſtrangeneſs between the father and the ſon, which laſted for a time:; till prince 
Henry came to court, and fully vindicating himſelf from the aſperſion, deſired the 
authors of it might be puniſhed. This however was deferred till the meeting of a 
parliament, on * February 3, at Weſtmgnfter : and what was then done doth not ap- 
pear ; there being no roll preſerved of this parliament, by reaſon of Henry's de- 
ceaſe on March 2 o, which, before any act was paſſed, put a ſudden end to the 
ſeſſion. The ſame event prevented the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes from ſuing 
out writs for their wages: and gave occaſion to 3 the petition upon that ſubject in the 
next parliament, 

HENRY, though worn out by infirmitics, the effects perhaps of a troubled con- 
ſcience, died in the 46" year of his age: and was buried in the cathedral of Can- 


terbury. He left by his firſt wife, Mary de Bobun, four ſons (viz. Henry, who 


ſucceeded him in the throne; Thomas duke of Clarence; Fohn duke of Bedford; 

and Humphrey duke of Gloucefter) and two daughters. Theſe were Blanche of 
Lancaſter, married to Louis duke of Bavaria; and Philippa of Lancaſter, wife of 
Eric king of Denmark. By his ſecond wife be had no iſſue, His character hath 
been already + given, as it appeared before he uſurped the crown: but it was after- 
wards ſullied by an exceſſive rigour and cruelty, the effect of his ambition, Jealouly, 
and politics. He ſcrupled no falſehood, and boggled at no means for attaining his 
ends: and, to reconcile two vices that ſeem incompatible, was at once avaritious and 
profuſe. . He did not care what taxes were laid upon the nation, or how much it 
was impoveriſhed, provided he had wherewith to fatiate the oreedy appetites of his 
courtiers: hence he was always neceſſitous, notwithſtanding the extraordinary ſup- 
plies he had from parliament and was forced to borrow money on every emer- 
gence, and for every enterprize he undertook. It is ſurprizing, that with ſuch a 
want of economy, he ſhould be able to keep the crown upon his head: but his 
vigour, diligence, and judgment in a time of danger, ſupplied that defect in a great 
meaſure; though nothing contributed ſo much to the ſupport of his uſurpation, as 
that ill- concerted attempt of the duke of Surrey and other noblemen, at the begin- 
ning of it, before the nation had any experience of the manner of his government, 
The people ſoon felt it to be oppreſſive, and were ſo generally diſaffected, that for 


the firſt eight years after he had ſeized the crown, he was in continua danger of 


being dethroned: and the precarious tenure he had thereof was, as Du Tillet ſays, 

the true reaſon why the council of France rejected the overtures he made for an al- 
| lance with Charles VI, by the inter-marriages of their children. The natural cala- 
mities of peſtilence, famine, and ill ſeaſons, which afflicted the nation all his time, 

and the contemptible figure he made abroad, where no one action was done either 
for the glory or advantage of England, were alone ſufficient (without the ſhocking 
crimes he committed for the fake of the crown) to have cauſed the general averſion 
to him that was obſervable in the populace: but he muſt certainly have had great 
moral defects, or he could not have ſo generally incurred the hatred of his nobility, 
He certainly had a very good underſtanding, great ſagacity and penetration, and 
knew how to diſtinguiſh men; ſo that if he employed little people in his affairs 
and houſhold, it was either out of neceſſity, becauſe men of honour and virtue did 
not care to ſerve him, or becauſe he durſt not truſt men of that character, for fear 
they ſhould follow their own principles, rather than conſult his views or TALON: 
= ſhorty his fundamental defect ſeems to have been a narrowneſs of mind, 
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which diſabled him from treating any body that he ſuſpected in a generous manner 
and from taking proper meaſures to gain the hearts of his enemies: his ſon and * 
ceſſor ſucceeded much better in this reſpect by his magnanimity. | 


H E N R. 1 V. 


* FENRYV. was proclaimed in London the day after his father's deceaſe: and 
received (as uſual) the fealties and homage of the prelates and nobility then 
in town attending the parliament. He was crowned on Sunday, April q: and ac- 
cording to the general practice of former kings of England, publiſhed the ſame day 
a pardon of all treaſons, inſurrections, and felonies, except rapes and murders. He 
had ſhewed his valour and martial genius in the battle of Shrewſbury, and the war 
againſt the Je!/h : and was fo fond of exerting them, that if ſerious occaſions did 
not offer, he would exerciſe them in frolicks. The fire of youth, and the diſſolute 
companions that fell in his way, led him into many extravagances; for one of which 
at Cheyleſmore (an houſe belonging to the dutchy of Cornwall, within the liberties of 
Coventry) he had been the laſt year * taken into cuſtody by Jobn Horneſty, the mayor 
of that city: and Sir V. Gaſcoine, chief juſtice of the king's bench, is ſaid to have 
ordered him to priſon upon another occafion. The repreſentation of his behaviour 
in ſubmitting humbly to that order, doth him honour: and ſhews evidently 
that how wanton or wild a rake ſoever he was, he did not want a large fund Oo 
good ſenſe, and could come to himſelf on a moment's. reflection. His allies did 
not hinder him from being univerſally beloved, the natural, if not neceſſary, effect 
of agreeable qualities: and his court was always crouded by the nobility 3, whilſt 
his father's was in a manner empty. He was not however better qualified to gain 
upon the affections of people, than he was to command their eſteem: and when he 
mounted the throne, his great qualities ſhone out with a ſurprizing luſtre, He be- 
came in an inſtant a new man, pious, devout, ſober, continent, conſiderate, equitable, 
wiſe, in his actions noble, in buſineſs aſſiduous, in all his behaviour majeſtick : and 
hidding adieu at once to his follies, diſcharged his former companions from daring 
to appear in his preſence, till they had reformed their manners. 
He condemned the depoſing and impriſoning of Richard for life, as acts of high 


| treaſon: and + looked upon all concerned in his murder with the utmoſt abhorrence, 


as the worſt of traytors. It was by way of atonement for his own father's crimes in 
thoſe reſpects, as well as to make ſome reparation to that injured prince's honour, 
unworthily ſullied by the calumnies, which infamous politics had raiſed againſt his 
perſon and government, and to expreſs his own reſpect to his memory, that he cauſed 
his corpſe to be removed from Langley to Weſtminſter abbey, and interred there 
among his royal anceſtors in a magnificent manner ; attending in perſon at the fu- 
neral, and declaring, „that he mourned as truly for him, as if he had been his na- 
« tural father.“ Henry knew very well that Edmund earl of Marche had a right 
in the ſucceſſion of the crown prior to his own; yet out of his natural magnani- 
mity freed him from the dureſſe, in which he had been kept all the time of the late 
government, and treated him with ſo much kindneſs, that the young nobleman be- 
came as much attached to him, as any of his relations, who had not been injured, 
The family of Percy had been ruined by their loyalty to Richard, and aſſerting the 
right of Edmund: Henry pitying their misfortune, tried to get the ſon and heir of 
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Hotſpur from Scotland, in order to re- inveſt him with the honours and eſtate of his Herxey V. 
anceſtors '. Theſe generous actions, with the great care he took to eſtabliſh order 4. Pers 
and diſtribute juſtice throughout the realm, diſmiſſing the worthleſs officers and * 9 
corrupt judges, which had in his father's time diſhonoured the court, the tribunals; 

and the  privy-council, and filling their places with men of approved wiſdom, | 
juſtice, and integrity, gained him the eſteem and affections of all orders of men, | 
and raiſed in them great expectations of being happy under an excellent admini- 

tration. His firſt parliament, which met, on * Monday, May 1 5, at Weſtminſter; 

continued the ſubfidy of wool and leather for four years, and the tonnage and 

poundage for one (though three years more were added to the term in the next par- 

liament) and granting him an entire fFfeentb and an half, expreſſed their hopes of 

being ſoon eaſed of ſuch taxes and talliages by his good government. 

No government upon earth, however perfect, can get the better of enthuſiaſm, Conſpirscy of 
or. remove a diſaffection ariſing from points of religion: and Henry, fully perſuaded 8 
of the truth of his own, had publiſhed, on 3 Auguft 2 1, a proclamation againſt the 
conventicles of the Lollards; forbidding them on pain of impriſonment, and inhi- 
biting all perſons from embracing their opinions, favouring their perſons, and preach- 
ing without a licence from the biſhop of the dioceſe. The ſe& was irritated at | 
this proclamation: and to intimidate perſons from executing it+, paſted papers upon 
the church-doors in London, giving out that they were 100,000 ſtrong, and ready to 
take the field againſt all that ſhould refuſe to become their proſelytes. The chief of 
their party, who encouraged them in this inſolent act, was Sir John Oldcaſtle, of 
Cowling in Kent, ſtyled, in right of his wife, lord Cobham ; a man. of parts, courage, 
and experience in military affairs, which had recommended him to 5 Henry's favour. 
It was on this account, as moſt writers ſay, that archbiſhop Arundel aſked Henry's 
leave to proſecute Sir Fohn, though this previous ſtep was more probably owing to a 
law made by William the Conqueror, and ſtrictly inſiſted on ever ſince by his ſuc- 
ceſſors, that none of the king's barons or miniſters ſhould be excommunicated or 
cenſured in any eccleſiaſtical court, without a royal licence.” Oldcaſtle had been 
afterwards cited * to appear before the archbiſhop on September 2 : but contemning | 
the citation, was excommunicated, and thereupon arreſted by the civil power, and | 
brought by the lieutenant of the Tower, on September 23 and 25, to give an ac- | | 
count of his faith, with regard to the ſacraments. - Being preſſed too cloſe upon the 
points of tranſubſtantiation, the, worſhip of the croſs, and the power of the keys, he 
did not anſwer to the ſatisfaction of the archbiſhop and his three aſſiſtant biſhops of 
London, Wincheſter, and St. Davids: and they agreed to pronounce ſentence upon 
him as an heretick convict, and deliver him over to the ſecular arm. Forty or fifty 
days being generally allowed, according to the tenor of the law of England, for a | 
man under ecoleſiaſtical cenſures to repent and make ſatisfaction to the church, be- 
fore the civil authority interpoſes with its coercive power, Sir John was remitted to 
the Tower: but made his eſcape thence before the term expired; He was no ſooner 
at liberty, than he ſent to his friends, to prepare for the field; and repair to London, 
upon notice, when his deſign (which was to ſeize or kill Henry, and to deſtroy the 
prelates, friers, and monaſteries): was ripe for execution, The firſt part of the 
ſcheme was to have been executed at Eltham, where Henny paſſed the Chriſtmas 
holidays: but this was defeated by his ſudden removal to Weſtminſter, upon having 
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5 He might perhaps have been one of his rakiſh changed in the time when the Puritans prevailed ; 
companions, and diſguſted at being forbid the court, who not liking ſuch a character ſhould be given to 
as, Titus Livius ſays, he was before Henry's coro- 'Oldcaſtle, it was altered to Sir John Faitaff. 
nation. Fuller, a writer that lived in Shateſpears * 'Rymer, bc 098980 097 LN a 
time, ſays, that the character of a fat, vain, debauch- 
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intelligence of the conſpiracy. Nothing is more ſurprizing, than the union „ which 
appeared on this occaſion, between the members of that ſect, and the credit which 
Oldcaſtle had with them: prodigious numbers ( Oldcaſtles indictment ſays 29,99, 
came from all parts of England; ſcarce any knowing what they were to do, but all 
ready to obey his orders. The rendezvous was appointed before day, on Jan. 6, in 
St. Giles's Fields, at the end of Holbourn, near Meſiminſter: but Henry, apprized or 
the deſign, had with all poſſible privacy armed his followers, and taken poſſeſſion of 
the ground ſoon after midnight. Oldcaſtle expected to be joined by great numbers 
of apprentices and ſervants from London (ſome ſay 50,000) had not Henry taken 
the precaution to have the gates of the city ſhut and guarded. By this meang the 
Lollards were caught in their own ſnare, being ſeized as faſt as they came to the 
place of rendezvous, where they found enemies inſtead of the friends they ex 
till the alarm being given, the reſt ſhifted for themſelves and diſperſed, Sir John 
Acton and ſeveral others were executed: Sir John Oldcaſile got off at this time; 
and though a proclamation was iſſued, with the promiſe of a reward of 1 500 
marks for taking him, his party ſecreted him ſo well, that he was not ſeized till 
about four years? after, when he was drawn, hanged, and burnt as he hung ; this 
laſt puniſhment being added, becauſe he had been declared an heretick. | 
Tx1s conſpiracy and inſurrection of the Lallards gave occafion to the ſtatute 


| made againſt them in the parliament 3, which met, on Monday, April zo, at Lei. 
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ceſter: they were ſubjected to the forfeiture, as well of their goods and chattels, as 
of the lands and tenements, which they enjoyed in fee ſimple at the time of their 
death, in the ſame manner, as if they had been attainted of felony. There was no 
new tax laid in this parliament: but in another which met towards the latter end 
of the year, on ! Monday, November 19, two entire f/teenths were granted; and 
Henry Percy was reſtored to the title of earl of Northumberland, and to the eſtate. 
of his anceſtors. A convocation of the province of Canterbury fat at the ſame ti 

in which archbiſhop Chicheley 5 made an attempt for ſetting afide the privileges 
(which ſeveral monaſteries had procured from popes) of exemption from the juriſ- 

diction of their ordinary and metropolitan: but without ſucceſs. In this afſemblys, 
thr clergy appointed the biſhops, prelates, and other delegates ?, that were to repre. 
ſent the church of England in the general council, which was to be opened, on 
November 16, at Conſtance, on the borders of Switzerland. 

TuERE had been a ſchiſm in the papacy ever ſince A. D. 1378; wheh the con- 
clave at Rome being inveſted by a furious mob, threatening immediate death to all 
that did not comply with their demands of an Italian pontiff, the cardinals had been 
forced to name Urban VI. for pope : and had afterwards choſen Clement VII, when 
they came to a place of liberty. The former fixed his refidence at Rome, the other 
at Avignon: and being each acknowledged in different parts of Chriſtendom, endea- 
voured to ſtrengthen their party by the creation of new cardinals, who, upon their 
deaths, ſtill took care to continue the ſucceſſion. This ſchiſm, beſides the ſcandal 
it gave, was the cauſe of infinite miſchiefs and inconveniences in all parts of Europe: 
and the princes, who took different parties in the diſpute, agreed however in the 
deſire of putting an end to it; though there was not the ſame harmony among them 
with regard to the meaſures: proper for that purpoſe. The church and court of 
France, adopting the judgment of the univerſity of Paris, which made a very great 
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Both the popes found their common intereſt in oppoling the firſt of theſe expe- 
dients ; and taking their meaſures in concert, eluded all the attempts made for con- 
training them to a reſignation : nor did the cardinals on both fides ſucceed better in 
the precaution which they took previous to each new election, in obliging the future 

to ſwear he would give up his dignity, whenever his competitor would con- 
ent on his part to the like ceſſion. This method, after a trial of ſome years, not 
ſucceeding, it was. reſolved to call a general council, compoſed of the prelates and 
delegates of all the churches ſubject to both popes, in order to put an end to the 
ſchiſm: and the cardinals of both obediences joined together in appointing one to 
meet, on March 25, A. D. 1409, at Piſa. It was then opened, and compoſed of 
twenty-two cardinals, four patriarchs, twelve archbiſhops preſent, beſides the proxies 
of fourteen others, eighty biſhops, the delegates of thoſe that were abſent, -cighty- 
ſeven abbots, and the deputies of the moſt famous univerſities, and of the chapters 
of cathedral churches. The two popes, Gregory and Benedict, not appearing pur- 


animouſly by the cardinals there aſſembled: but this did not heal the ſchiſm, the 
two former not ſubmitting to the ſentence. Fohn XXIII, who ſucceeded Alexan- 
der, was at laſt prevailed on, by the inſtances of the emperor S:g:/mong, and other 
inces, to call the council of Conſtance ; in which himſelf, Gregory, and Benedict 
were all depoſed. The two firſt ſubmitted to the decree: but a good deal of time 
was loſt in labouring to perſuade Benedict to the like conduct. All ſollicitations 
proving fruitleſs, the council proceeded, on November 1 1, 1417, to chooſe Martin V, 
who was acknowledged immediately for pope in all the weſtern churches, except in 
Arragon, where Benedict had taken refuge, and reſided till his death on May 2 3. 
1423. He had a ſucceſſor, who aſſumed the name of Clement VIII: but this anti- 
pope renouncing his dignity on July 26, 1429, the ſchiſm was at laſt ended. 

FRANCE was at this time miſerably torn by factions: and though the duke of 
Bourgogne had been forced to retire from court, and fubmit to the terms impoſed 
upon him by his rivals, who had got poſſeſſion of the king and dauphin, the affairs 
of that kingdom were {till in great diſorder, This circumſtance tempted Henry to 
revive, the claim which his great grand-father Edward III, had advanced to the 


nations, and ſome propoſals for a match with Catherine, the youngeſt daughter of 
Cbarles VI, without mentioning any other pretenſions. The truce was continued 
till 7uly 15, this year; and the French were inclined enough to the marriage: but 
thought it improper to contract ſuch an alliance without a peace, which. might ad- 
juſt all differences between the two crowns, and prevent all future occaſions of quar- 
rel. A treaty was accordingly ſet on foot for a peace: but Henry, ſaving by a pro- 
teſt his claim to the crown of France, inſiſted on conditions, which the French 
judged too unreaſonable to be granted. He demanded at firſt 3 a reſtitution of the 


what had been diſmembered from that of Guienne, the counties of Anjou, Maine, 
and Ponthieu, with the homage and ſuperiority of Bretagne and Flanders: and two 
millions of crowns for the portion of Catherine ; beſides the 1,600,000 remaining 
due of king John's ranſome. The French rejecting theſe demands, he: conſented to 
take Catherine with one million of crowns: and ſaying no more of Normandie, 
and the contiguous provinces, was willing to accept of the arrears of the ranſome, 
and what had been ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigny. The offers of 
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homages, ſoverainty, and dominion of the dutchies of Normandie, Touraine, and 
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the Angoumois, Saintonge beyond the Charente, Perigort, Rouergue, and We » 
except Montauban : but they would not give up the ſuperiority of their crown — 
theſe provinces. Henry, on April 16, reſolving upon a war, notified this reſolution 
to his ſubjects: and it being known in France, embaſſadors were ſent over to Ey 
land, with the further offers of a ceſſion of Limoges, with all its dependances — 
100,000 crowns more for Catherine's portion. Theſe were rejected on 2 * 
and Henry, who had made * a league beforehand with the duke of Bourgogne, * 
taken all his meaſures for an invaſion of France, ordered his fleet, and all his forces 
to'rendezvous at Southampton ; from whence he ſent, on the 286 of that month. ; 
letter of defiance to Charles VI, treating him as his adverſary, . 
Earl of Cote Wulrer Henry lay at Southampton, Richard earl of Cambridge, Henry lord 
3 Scrope of Maſbam, and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton in Northumberland, were charged 
with a plot, for ſeizing him and his brothers, for carrying off Edmund earl of 
Marche into Wales, and for proclaiming this young nobleman king of England, as 
the next heir of Richard II; in oppoſition to Henry of Lancaſter, uſurper of the 
kingdom. It ſeems pretty clear from the general confeſſion made of their guilt 
and their throwing themſelves upon Henry's mercy, that they had - ſome diſcourſs 
together upon the ſubject (and Edmund's right was ſo well known, that it muſt fre- 
quently ſerve for matter of converſation) but if that diſcourſe was not really a tra 
laid for them +, it may reaſonably be queſtioned, whether they proceeded to a formed 
deſign, or to any agreement for putting it in execution. They are not charged with 
having taken any meaſures for that purpoſe: and the criminal converſation, or (as it 
is termed) conſpiracy, is laid, on July 20, at Southampton, the unfitteſt time in the 
world for executing a ſcheme of ſuch a nature, when Henry was at the head of a 
mighty army, and they themſelves (as if they had no thought of any other enter- 
prize) had ſo lately been all retained 5 to ſerve under him in his Prench expedition, 
Scrope too was Henry's treafurer: and making his will about a month before, had 
made a proviſion for the endowment of a chantry, to pray for his proſperity.” An- 
other part of the ſcheme ſeems utterly inconſiſtent with that already mentioned, they 
being charged alſo with the defign of bringing from Scotland Thomas de Trompyton, 
an ideot, who reſembled, and was to perſonate, Richard II. (which prince they all 
knew to be dead) and Henry de Percy, who (they as well knew) had been lately re- 
ſtored, by act of parliament, and by letters patents, to the earldom of Nortbum- 
zerland. Both theſe ſchemes are charged upon them in the indictment: and 
the earl of Marche is faid to have been the diſcoverer, which ſeems countenanced 
by the pardon granted him, on 7 Auguſt 7, for all treaſons and offences whatſo- 
ever; and it is not ſo much as pretended there were any other accomplices. 
However the caſe was, a commiſſion was iſſued, on July 31, to Jobn Earl Mare- 
chal, and eight others, empowering any two of them, of which either V. Lazingby 
or Robert Hulle was to be one, to enquire, by the oaths of an Hampſbire jury, into 
all treaſons committed within that county. John Uvedale the ſheriff, on Friday, 
Auguſt 2, returning a jury of twenty-four legal men out of each hundred, and twelve 
out of each city and burg in the county, twelve inconſiderable perſons d were em- 
panelled the next day: and found the indictment againſt the three perſons accuſed, 
u pon the evidence of the conſtable of Sout bampton-cuſtle, in whoſe cuſtody they 
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were, and who depoſed, that ſpeaking to each of them alone on the ſabject, they 
could not deny, but they were guilty of the conſpiracy, and ſubmitted to his ma- 
jeſty's mercy. Sir Thomas Grey was condemned upon this evidence, of which it will 
not be eaſy to produce a precedent in any former reign: but no ſentence then paſſed 
upon the earl of Cambridge and lord Scrope, who'pleading their peerage, could not 
be either tried by ſuch a jury, or condemned upon their verdict. It ſerved however 
the purpoſe; and for a ſhew. of reſpect to the privileges of peers, a commiſſion 
was iſſued on Monday, Auguſt 5, by which Henry conſtituted his brother Themas 
duke of Clarence, his lieutenant and vicegerent to hear the records and proceſs before 
the juſtices empowered by the late commiſſion (who were ordered by a ſpecial writ 
to produce them) and to give ſuch judgment againſt Richard earl of Cambridge and 
Henry lord Scrope, as ſhould appear by the ſaid records and proceſs, calling before 
him the peers of the ſaid earl and lord that inſtant Monday, and by their aſſent pro- 
ceed finally to the execution of the ſaid judgment. This formality was obſerved : 
and Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, Thomas earl of Dorſet, as proxy of the duke of 
York (who could not with any decorum or regard to humanity be forced to act per- 
ſonally in ſentencing his own brother to death) as well as in his own right; Edmund 
earl of Marche, and fourteen other lords, were called in by Clarence. The affair 
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was very ſhort ; neither the earl nor lord were heard in their defence, nor even pro- 


duced before them: but the proceſs and verdict of the jury being read, ſentence was 
pronounced againſt them, as in caſes of high treaſon, though, the firſt being of the 
royal blood, and the other knight of the garter, the puniſnment of hanging was 
changed to beheading. This proceeding being ſo extraordinary in all reſpects, and 
ſo unprecedented in ſome, the reader may probably think a particular account there- 
of, taken from the record, not altogether unworthy of his attention. 
HrNRV, leaving the duke of Bedford guardian of England *, ſailed, on Auguſt 13, 
from the port of Southampton, with Go lances, and 24, ooo foot, on board a 
fleet of 140 great ſhips, beſides thoſe which carried the munitions of war, and the 
proviſions for his forces: and landed the next day in the evening at the mouth of 
the Seine, about three leagues from Harfeur in Normandie. He had ordered his 
embaſſadors, in their return from the court of France, to examine the ſtate and ſitua- 
tion of the place, under the pretence of embarking there for England: and upon 
their accounts formed his plan of operations. The lord of Eſouteville, governor of 
Harflear, had with him ſeveral experienced officers, and 400 men of armes, beſides 
other forces; and made for ſome time a gallant defence: but the walls being beaten 
down by the cannon. of the beſiegers, the ditch, filled, breaches, made, and a general 
aſſault ready to be given, he thought fit to capitulate for the ſurrender. of the place, 
on September 22, if not relieved before. Thirty perſons, of the town or garriſon, 
ſuch as Henry ſhould chuſe, being left to his diſcretion, the; reſt were allowed to 
march out wherever they pleaſed: and the inhabitants, either by force or inclination, 


taking this laſt party, the place was repeopled by a colony from England, The army 


had ſuffered much during this ſiege by the exceſſiye heat of the weather, the fruits 
of the country; and a continual ſeries of fatiguesz which had rendered it very ſickly: 
ſeveral perſons of quality are ſaid to have died of the bloody flux, beſides 2 ooo com- 
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TN and about 40,000 other ſoldiers, under the dauphin, the dukes of Berry, Orleans 
Bourbon, Alengon, Bar, and Brabant, the conſtable De Albret, the counts of N % 
vers, Vendoſme, and Richmond, and all the flower of the nobility, who defired no. 
thing more, than a battle to ſignalize their valour. Henry ſaw the difficulties and 
danger of returning by land: but unuſed to conſult with Fear, reſolved to take this 
party. Thus after a ſtay of three weeks at Harfleur, leaving there a garriſon of 

2000 men, under the earl of Dorſet, and his lieutenant Sir John Faſtolfe, and ſend- 
ing the ſickly part of his troops home by ſea, he began his march along the ſea-coaft 
to Ville 4 Eu, propoſing to croſs the Somme at Blanquetale. The ford, where Ed. 
ward III. had formerly paſſed it, two days before the battle of Crecy, being now ren- 
dered impracticable, by a great quantity of ſharp ſtakes drove into the bed of the 
river, and the oppoſite bank guarded by the nobleſſe of Picardie, he found himſelf 
obliged to alter his courſe : and mounting up the river beyond Amiens and Corbie, 
he paſſed it, on October 19, near Bethencourt, His marches had been gentle and 
ſhort all the way, that he might neither fatigue his men, nor give the enemy reaſon 
to imagine, that he was afraid of a battle; which the dauphin (not having accepted 
the challenge Henry had ſent him from Har fleur, for trying the right of the crown 
of France by a duel between them) had ſignified to him, by three heralds, to be his 
fixed reſolution. Thete had as yet happened only two ſkirmiſhes of parties, near 
Eu and Amiens, both to the advantage of the Engliſh; and Henry might, by quicken- 
ing his pace, have eaſily avoided an engage ment: but taking five days to march 
from Bethencourt, to a village near Azincourt, in the county of S. Pol, he did not 
arrive there till October 24, late in the evening; the French coming up at the ſame 
time, and encamping at the diſtance of about a quarter of a mile from the Engliſh 

| army. bn r Frog e N e pet | 

Battle of 4. =O ran between the two camps a narrow plain, lined on each fide with 
n. thick hedges and rills, which ſerved to ſecure the flanks of the Engliſb army, as the 
village where they quartered did, to prevent their being attacked on the rear; thus 
depriving the French of an advantage they might elſe have derived from the great 
ſuperiority of their numbers. Henry, moving early the next morning out of his 
quarters, drew up his forces, according to the method of that-age, in three batta- 
lias; which being in a line, with a very ſmall interval between each, took up all the 
intermediate ſpace between the hedges; - thoſe on the right and left being fortified 
by a body of cavalry, ſerving, like wings, for their defence. The French diſpoſed 
their army in the fame manner; their files being thirty one deep; whereas the Eng- 
liſh were not above four, in order to fill up the breadth of the plain, with their ſmall 
number. All the gens darmes of the enemy fought on foot, except about 2400, 
under the command of the count of Yendoſme, and. Peter de Breban admiral of 
France, who were appointed to receive the firſt diſeharge of the arrows, and then 
break into the ranks of the Engliſb archers, The two armies ſtood facing one an- 
other a great part of the day; the Engliſh not caring to advance, leſt they ſhould 
loſe ſomething of the advantage they had in the ground, nor the French for fear of 
being more ſtraightened and crouded together, than they were already. But as all 
_ delays were fatal to the former, who could not in their circumſtances find means of 
ſubſiſtence, ' Henry at laſt advanced at the head of his main battail, the corps on 
each fide moving at the ſame time, till he came within twenty paces of Azincourt: 
Shen the French gens d armes on horſeback moved forwards to attack the Engliſt 


rmes, | 


- 


N o 


' archers. ' They were ſaluted witli a ſhower of arrows, which thinned their ranks 
conſiderably: and when they attempted to pierce that body, found it in an inſtant 
guarded by a range of paliſſades, thruſt deep into the earth, and hindering their fur- 
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poſed to their ſhot, they fell in great numbers: and the reſt, diſordered by the TN 


flouncing of their galled horſes, were driven back upon their own corps, putting 


them into the like diſorder, The gens d' armes that fought on foot, were ſcarce 


able, under the weight of their armour, to advance in a clay ſoil, ſo mojſtened by 
rain which had fallen in the night, that they ſunk up to the mid-leg in the ground, 
and were not in a condition to exert their ſtrength ; whilſt the Engliſb archers, 
lightly armed, and moving nimbly, after doing great execution with their arrows, 
fell in among them with their battle-axes, and made a terrible ſlaughter. The 
French ſuffered another inconvenience from the ſtreightneſs of the field of battle, 
their battalions being thronged ſo cloſe together, that the men had ſcarce room 
enough, even to draw their ſwords: and not being able to advance in order to the 
ſupport of the firſt ranks, when theſe were driven back upon the hinder, their whole 
army fell into confuſion, Henry, ſeizing the advantage thus offered him, put him- 
ſelf at the head of his men of armes, charged the vanguard of the enemy; and 
breaking it in a moment, fell with ſuch fury upon the main body, that it gave way 
in every part: and the rear, terrified at the diſaſter of the other corps, fled without 
ſtriking a ſtroke, quitting the field with the utmoſt precipitation. 

In this battle, gained by the Engliſb with the loſs only of the duke of Vr, the 
carl of Suffolk, and about 100 more on their fide, there were about 10,000 French 
flain in the field ; among which were the dukes of Bourbon, Brabant, Bar, and 
Alengon, Charles 7 Albret conſtable of France, and about 8000 gentlemen. There 
were 14,000 priſoners taken : and among theſe, the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, the 
counts of Eu and V. endoſme, the mareſchal Boucicaut, and Arthur, brother to the 
duke of Bretagne. The troops of the French yanguard, being the firſt corps that 
was broke, had rallied afterwards :, and being Joined by others, drew. up at ſome 
diſtance from the field, and appeared on an eminence, like a new army, diſpoſed to 
try the fate of another engagement. There happened at the ſame time an alarm, 
given by the ſutlers; who having been left with the baggage in the village behind 
the Engliſh army, had been driven thence by ſome gentlemen of Picardie, that 
with 600 peaſants took the opportunity of plundering the camp, whilſt the armies 
were fighting. Before the truth of this affair was rightly underſtood, the. Engliſh; en- 
cumbered with priſoners more in number than themſelyes, began to kill ſome of 
them, in order to be ready for another battle: but were ſtopped in taking this 


bloody, though neceſſary, precaution by Henry's orders; who ſending. an herald to 


the rallied corps of the French, with notice, that if they offered to advance, he would 


put all the priſoners to the ſword, that body retired immediately. The Picard. 


were eaſily diſperſed : and Henry, thinking the ſeaſon too far advanced for the ſiege 
of Ardres, or any other attempt that might improve his victory abroad, continued 
his march to Calais. It was however of great uſe to him at home, and procured 
him from the parliament, which met on * Monday, November 4, the grant of an 
entire fifteenth, beſides a continuance, for his life, of the ſubſidies on wool and lea- 


ther, and of the tonnage and poundage. A grant likewiſe. of two renths My made 
ſoon after by the clergy. 


Henry returned at the latter end of November (v with his 3 to England: "nnd; 


was followed by the emperor Sig:/mund ; who, u pon the council of Conftance'sdepoſing 
the three popes beforementioned, had viſited the courts of Aragon and France, which 
did not like that ſtep, in order to get them to ſubmit to its decrees, before a new. 


pope was elected. It was in this vacancy of the papal ſee, that an ordinance was made. 


in parliament , providing that all perſons, either elected, or to be elected, to cathedral 
churches, ſhould. be confirmed by their metropolitans, empowered by the king $ 
Rot. Parl. 3 H. V. p. 2. n 4. . 2. 11. 
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writ for that purpoſe, without any excuſe or delay. The emperor came oyer in 
March: and, on April 23, the feaſt of St. George, was inſtalled knight of the gar- 
ter. His principal buſineſs was to ſettle meaſures for re-eſtabliſhing the peace of 
the church : but he had likewiſe undertaken to the court of Prance, to uſe his me. 
diation for a peace with England. William count of Hollander, coming over for 
the ſame purpoſe, joined his endeavours to effect the work: but the negotiati '% 
came to nothing, either hy the inſincerity of the French in their manner of treatin 

or becauſe the terms inſiſted on by the Engliſb were too unreaſonable for the French 
princes that were priſoners, to anſwer for their performance. What ſeems to coun- 
tenance the charge of inſincerity was, the preparations made in France: for inyaq_ 
ing England, and the blocking up of Harfleur by a fleet of nine great carracks, and 


' number of other veſſels, in hopes of ſtarving the garriſon into a ſurrender: but that 


fleet being beat, two of the carracks ſunk, and three, with ſeveral other ſhips, taken, 
the place was relieved in the beginning of Auguſt, and ſupplied with all neceſſaries. 
Sigiſmund ſeems to have been well  fatisfied with Henry's conduct in this nego- 
tiation: and made a league with him, before he returned to Germany. | 

Tnoven the treaty of peace did not ſucceed, another was carried on for a truce 3; 
and Henry, failing, on September 4, from Sandwich to Calais, met there ſome 
French embaſſadors; with whom he concluded one, to laſt till the Candlemas fol- 
lowing. This did not interfere with the buſineſs which carried him thither; 
ſerving rather for a colour to the interview“ he was there to have with the duke of 
Bowrgogne, and to render it leſs exceptionable to the court of France, which was 
now entirely governed by his enemies. The dauphin Louis, who had married his 
eldeſt daughter, dying on December 15, the count of Armagnac, lately recalled to that 
court, and made conſtable of the kingdom, ordered all affairs there at his pleaſure; 
enjoying likewiſe the charges of furintendant of the finances, and captain general of 
all fortified places throughout the realm, with power to appoint what commanders 
therein he thought proper. The count ufed this power, in turning out all officers 
that were ſuſpected of favouring the duke, and putting in others that were his own 
confidents: the people of Paris were diſarmed, and the duke's partiſans perſecuted 
in all places. Jobn duke of Berry, the king's uncle, who had always been a friend 
to counſels of moderation 5, dying on June 15, there was no body left about court 
capable of reftraining the conſtable De Armagnac from taking thoſe violent mea- 


ſures, which were agreeable to his nature, and ſuggeſted by the mortal enmity he bore 


A. D. 1417. 
WOW 


to the duke of Bourgogne; who thought it high time to provide againſt the worſt, 
and fortify himſelf by an alliance with England, This was the reaſon, why, after 
receiving the duke of Glouceſter 5 as an hoſtage for his ſafe return, be came in the 
beginning of October to Calais: and making a treaty with Henry, obliged himſelf 
to do homage and ſwear fealty to him, as the rightful king of France, as ſoon as he 
ſhould get poſſeſſion of a confiderable part of that kingdom. Aſſured of ſuch a 
fapport, he was encouraged to take forcible meaſures for recovering the power he 
formerly had in the government, after his hopes of doing it by means of the dau- 
phin Fohn were blafted by this prince's death on April q, not without ſuſpicion of 
being poiſoned by the Armagnac faction, who had an abſolute aſcendant over the 
mind, and directed all the conduct, of Charles the ſucceeding dauphin. The meaſures 
of his enemies furniſhed him with a favourable occaſion for that purpoſe. They 
had rendered themſelves extremely odious by numberleſs exactions on the clergy and 
laity of the realm, as well as on the city of Paris, which was very harſhly treated in 
other reſpects; they had fetzed the queen's treaſure and jewels kept in ſome churches 
about Paris; filled the king's head with groundleſs jealouſies of a criminal fami- 
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liarity between her and Boris-Bourdon, a nobleman of great merit, who had done him Henzy V. 
important ſervices: and after ſeizing, and throwing this valuable ſervant, ſown, up 
in a ſack, into the river, had baniſhed the queen herſelf to Tours, where ſhe had a 
guard to watch her motions. The duke of Bourgogne had no reaſon to be diſpleaſed 
at ſeeing his enemies thus revenging his quarrel upon one another ; the queen never 
pardoned her huſband, her ſon, or the Armagnacs, the affront. they had put upon 
her: and having no other party to take, reconciled herſelf to the duke; who diſ- 
perſed manifeſto's in all places, complaining of the meaſures of the adminiſtration. 
Suck was the condition of France, when the young earl of Huntingdon, not yet Henry's con- 
of age, having beaten and deſtroyed the Genoęſe fleet, hired by the French to defend 3 Ner- 
their coaſts *, Henry ſailed, on Fuly 27, from Southampton: and landed with a brave ; 
army of 16,400 men, on Auguſt 1, near Tougues in Normandie. This place ſur- 
rendered in two days: and Auvillers, Villiers, with other places in the neighbour- 
hood, readily followed the example. Caen made ſome refiſtance, but was taken by 
ſtorm on September 4, the caſtle ſurrendering ſoon after. Bayeux, Courcy, Lifieux, 
Argentan, and Vernueil, being ſeized, Henry became maſter: of all the country 
as far as Alengon, | Beleſine, and Freſuay; which having capitulated, he ſoon after 
took the town of Falaiſe, though the caſtle held out till the 1“ of February. 
Theſe ſucceſſes, procured him a grant of two , fifteentbs 3 from the parliament 
of England, that met on November 16; which being in thoſe days eſteemed an 
extraordinary tax, was the more ſo, becauſe the parliament, held in Oober the year 
before, had made him tlie like grant to defray the charges of his intended expe- 
dition. He made theſe conqueſts the eaſier, becauſe there was no army to make 
head againſt him in the field, or afford to the places inveſted the leaſt hopes of their 
being relieved ; thoſe who were at the helm of affairs in France, being entirely taken 
up in oppoſing the duke of Bourgogne. This prince having made, in Auguft, a 
treaty + with Montreuil, Abbeville, Amiens, and other great towns of Picardie and 
Champagne, for demanding a reformation of the government, took the field with 
6000 gentlemen and 30,000 other ſoldiers: and was readily received into Beauvais, 
Montdidier, and other places. The firſt thing he did in theſe places, was to forbid 
the levying of all the taxes, which the Armagnac miniſtry had impoſed under colour 
of the royal authority: and this was fo acceptable to the people, that Reims, Cha- 
lons, Troyes, Auxerre, Senlis, and Liſle-Adam, declared for him; and Rowen did the 
| ſame, though the dauphin marching. thither with great expedition, and being re- 
ceived into the caſtle, found. means to reduce the town to his father's obedience. 
The duke however till advancing nearer Paris, made himſelf maſter of Beaumont 
fur Oiſe, Pontoiſe, Meulant, and Vernon: and finding the Pariſians too ſtt ictly guard- 
ed to ſtir in his fayour, marched towards Orleans, taking Montlebery, Eftampes, 
Chartres, and ſeveral other places. He laid ſiege to Corbeil: but raiſing it to effect a 
much greater enter prize, for which he had taken meaſures very properly, marched 
with his army to Chartres. Quitting this laſt place, on November 1, in the night, 
with a large body of gentlemen well mounted, he advanced with the utmoſt expe- 
dition, till he came within two leagues of Taurs: and then detached a party of 800 
horſe, under M. de Vergy, to fetch off the queen from Marmoxtier, where the was 
by appointment to be hearing maſſe in the church of the conyent. Hector de Sa- 
veuſe, with ſixty gentlemen, finding her there, eſcorted her to De Vergy, and the 
duke of Bourgogne; . who coming to Tours with the reſt of his troops, made himſelf 
maſter of the town and caſtle ; and carried the queen on the g* of that month to 
Chartres. In this place the queen, under pretence of an old - ordinance appointing 
her regent during her huſband's, illneſs, aſſumed the government, ſent her orders to 
+ T: Livius, , Elmbam. Chron. Otterbourne.  : . *, Rymer, ix« 479. 487. 490. 532 Net. Parl. 
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the magiſtrates and officers in the rowns of Languedoc, which had almoſt all been 
engaged by the prince of Orange in the duke of Bourgogne's party; and wrote * 
all places in other provinces which had done the ſame, enjoining them to receive no 
orders from the dauphin, or any body but herſelf, who had by an irrevocable decree 
been conſtituted regent. Removing afterwards to Troyes, ſhe eſtabliſhed a parlia- 
ment in that city, and created a new chancellor and conſtable. 

THe dauphin Charles and the Armagnac faction, to which he was entirely de- 
voted, were too much diſtreſſed by theſe proceedings of the duke of Bourgo 
ſtriking directly at their power in the government, to give any attention to the affairs 
of Normandie. They ſuffered Henry to do what he pleaſed in that country with. 
out oppoſition; only as this prince had in a letter to Charles VI, on Auguſt 13, de- 
manded * reſtitution of the crown of France, belonging to him by hereditar right, 
they took occaſion thence to ſend embaſſadors to negotiate on the ſubje&, The 


| loweſt terms, that Henry would condeſcend to accept, were © an acknowledgment 


« of his right to the crown (which however he would allow Charles to enjoy for 


ie life, in caſe the following demands were granted) the marriage of Catherine of 


« France; the veſting of the ſucceſſion to the crown in him and his heirs; the bein 
« declared regent of the realm during Charles's illneſs; and a folemn oath to be 
« taken by the eſtates, and by all magiſtrates and officers, to obey him in this ca- 


% .pacity, and maintain his ſucceſſion after Charles deceaſe. A compliance with 
' theſe demands would have diveſted the Armagnacs immediately of all the power 
they had in the court of France: and they were indeed fo very exorbitant, that 


Henry could hardly have made them in any other juncture, It is no wonder 
were rejected: and this prince did nothing in the way of a treaty for the ſervice of 
his affairs, beſides concluding a trace with the duke of Bretagne, and another with 
Yolante queen of Sicily, and her eldeſt ſon Louis, for the county of Le Maine, and 
the dutchy of Anjou. 

Tux winter proved very ſharp: and Henry ſtaid at Falaiſe, till he had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of the caſtle, which, purſuant to a capitulation of February 1, was delivered to 
him on the 16 of that month: and then he ſent detachments of his army under the 
dukes of Clarence and Glouceſter to reduce the other places, which as yet held out 
in the Lower Normandie3. The firſt of theſe took Courtonne, Cambroys, Tibou- 
ville, Harcourt, and Bec-Helouin; as the latter did Vire, Hambie, Tourney, St. Lo, 
Hommet, Carentan, Pontdouve, S. Sauveur le Vicomte, Briquebec, Nebou, and at laſt 
Cherbourgh; which in hopes of ſuccour held out ſeveral months, and was at laſt 
forced to ſurrender, in Auguſt, for want of victuals. The earls of Huntingdon and 
Warwick, ſent to attack other fortreſſes, made themſelves maſters of Coutances and 
Danfront : whilſt Henry himſelf made preparations for the ſiege of Rouen; having 
ſent for 15,000 freſh men from England to recruit his forces, and enable him to 
beleaguer a city of ſo large an extent. Tury and Eureux being reduced in May, he 
marched in the beginning of the next month to Lauviers: and took it in a fortnight. 
Pont de Þ Arche was a place of greater conſequence, as commanding a paſlage over 
the Seine; and the ſiege of it was a more difficult enterprize: but finding means to 
ſend part of his forces on the north fide of the river, he obliged the garriſon to capi- 
tulatefor a ſurrender, if not relieved within a fortnight. The way being thus opened 


to Rouen, he ſat down before it on July 29, and took the abbey or fort of St. Cathe- 


rine, on the 300 of the next month: but as the place was well ſupplied with all 
military engines; and was defended by a garriſon of 4000 ſoldiers and i 5,000 inha- 
bitants trained to war, all his efforts for taking it by force proved fruitleſs, and he 


was obliged to turn the ſiege into a blockade, in hopes of reducing it by famine. 
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Tux French in the mean time made ſome attempts to reunite the royal family: 
and a treaty was carried on for that purpoſe at Montereau fur Yonne, by the me- 
diation of Martin V; who had, the laſt year, on November 3, been choſen pope in 
the council of Conflance, The cardinals Uyſini and St. Mart, the legates employed 
on this occaſion, to whom the deputies of both parties had referred their differences, 
determined by their award, that the dauphin and the duke of Bourgogne ſhould 
have jointly the adminiſtration of all affairs of the kingdom, The queen and duke 
liked the award; the king and dauphin conſented : but the chancellor De' Mar le, 
and the conſtable D' Albret, abſolutely rejected it, as reſtoring the duke of Bourgogne 
to his former authority at court, which would infallibly be their ruin. This op- 
poſition to a peace ſo neceſſary for the defence of the realm, weakened their party in 
Paris: and, on Saturday, May 28, in the night, Philip de Villiers lord of Lifte- 
Adam entered the place (by the gate of St. Germain, which was opened to him) 
with 800 men of armes, and being joined by the people, made himſelf maſter of 
the city, as well as of the king's perſon, The dauphin was carried off by Tanneg 
du Cbatel; but the chancellor, and conſtable, with eight biſhops, ſome abbots, and 
many noblemen of the ſame faction, were taken and put in priſon ; where, about a 
fortnight after, they were maſſacred by the furious populace, ''The duke of Bour- 
gogne was at Dijon, when he received advice of this event: and going thence to the 
queen at Troyes, they made their entry, on Fuly 14, into Paris, which had till then 
been a miſerable ſcene of confuſion, plunder, and aſſaſſinations. They had now the 
king in their hands: and removing all the great officers of the crown by his au- 
thority, they filled the poſts with their own creatures. The dauphin was invited to 
court, and to act in the government, purſuant to'the treaty of Montereau : but be- 
ing not yet ſeventeen years old, and governed by choſe about bim, he choſe rather to 
embark his country in a civil war, and was ſupported by a ſtrong part. 

Ir was of great conſequence to each of theſe parties to get Henry in their intereſt: 
and they both applied to him for peace, and fuccours. Monſtrelet : ſays, that the 
firſt application was made by the duke of Bourgogne: and though the pope's legates 
uſed their good offices in the treaty, it was broken off Ty, 19 refuſing to comply 
with Henry's demands, of a million of crowns with Catherine of France, and the 
entire ceſſion of Normandie, Guienne, and Ponthien, with the homage and ſove- 
reignty of thoſe provinces, The treaty with the dauphin's embafſadors was carried 
on at Alengon'*: and the like demands being made on Henry's part, they were willin; 
to yield to him, according to the peace of Bretigny, the county of Ponthieu, and al 
the provinces appendant to the dutchy of Guienne, except Saintonge on this ſide the 
Charente, and Poitou; and im lieu of theſe, to make him a ceſſſon of the higher Nor- 
mandie, lying north of the Seine (except Rollen and its Vicomte) till a territory of 
equal value in Artois or Flanders ſhould be conguered by their joint armes, and 
given up to Henry; who was then to reſtore to the crown of Erance what he held in 
Normandie. The 'Engliſh embaſſadors demanded the ceffioh of all Normandie, 
Le Maine, Touraine, and Anjau; and Henry would probably have been ſatisfied 
with the firſt of thoſe provinces, if the French would have agreed to his holding jt 
with Guieme and Ponthieu, without any homage or acknowledgment of fu periority.: 
but they were entirely filent as to this laſt point, on which Henry peremptorily in- 
liſted. This treaty laſted fo long, that the time, limited in the ſafe · conducts for the 
dauphin's plenipotentiaries, was near expiring : and it being neceſſary for them to con- 
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ſult their maſter, the conferences broke off with folemn | profeſſions on their part of | 


their earneſt defire of peace, and with a requeſt that Hemry would be pleaſed, as well 


to r. he would not agree with the duke of Bourgogne till January 1, as to 
ma 


ea truce for ſome. time with the dauphin, that the articles of peace. might be 
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the eaſier ſettled. This paſſed during; the ſiege of Rouen: and Henry did not, on! 
engage to made no agreement with Bourgogne till the time ſpecified, but Rae SH 
alſo to a truce from February 12, to April 23, the firſt Sunday after Eaſter, Thee 
was at this time an agreement made (and confirmed by the oath of both. parties) 
for a perſonal conference between him and the dauphin, on March 26, at a place *% 
tween Eureux and Dreux; and Henry came at the time to Eureux: but the dau- 
phin not keeping his word, it was ſo highly reſented, that a ſtop was put to any fur- 
ther treaty. f | Ry 

HEN RV had brought a fleet from England into the Seine *, to prevent any provi- 
ſions being thrown into Rouen by means of the river, and had ſo encompaſſed the 
city on all ſides (his camp being fortified with lines of circumvallation and contra- 
vallation) that none could enter it by land; and the place, being vaſtly populous 
was in five months reduced to extremity, The duke of Bourgogne had fed the citi- 
zens from time to time with falſe hopes of relief ; and they had ſuffered incredible 
hardſhips, being forced to feed on horſes, dogs, cats, or any thing elle they could 
get; and no leſs than 50,000 perſons dying of famine, for want of ſuch unſavour 
ſuſtenance: but finding it impracticable to hold out any longer and live, they 
treated, on Fanuary 13, for a ſurrender, Henry, pitying their miſery, gave them 
much better, terms than they could reaſonably expect, in ſo deſperate a caſe, and af. 
ter ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance: ſome few of the inhabitants were left to his mercy. 
the reſt paying a fine of 300,000 crowtis, were pardoned, and exempted from olun- 
der and confiſcation. The place was delivered up to the Engliſb on January 19; 
and its fate was followed not only by Caudebec *, which had before ſtipulated to do 


fo, but by Gaillon, Vernon, La Roche d' Andely, Mante, P ont-Audemer, Goulet, 


Honfleur, Liflebonne, Fecamp, Montivilliers, Dieppe, Neufchatel, Eu, Gournay, and 
all the caſtles in the higher Normandie; which made no defence, in conſequence 
either of ſtipulations like thoſe of Caudebec, or of the terror, which the taking of 
Rouen had univerſally inſpired. The favourable terms granted to this laſt place were 
as much owing to Henry's policy as to his compaſſion: he was minded to give his 


new ſubjects a taſte of his moderation, and to convince them, he had nothing more at 


heart, than their eaſe and proſperity... It was with this view, that after he had re- 
duced Caen and other places, he left the inhabitants, who were willing to live there 
under his government, and gave him affurance of their fidelity 3, in poſſeſſion of all 
their effects, and enjoyment of all their real eſtates; giving nothing away to reward 
the ſervices of his officers, but what had belonged to thoſe who quitted the country, 
and continued to fight openly on the fide of his enemies. It was with the ſame view, 
that, by the ſtricteſt ordinances, executed with the utmoſt rigour, he reſtrained his 
troops. from plundering; that he confirmed the privileges of cities, corporations, 
and the nobleſſe; that he granted protections, ſafeguards, and charters, to ſecure and 
eſtabliſh all the rights and poſſeſſions of the clergy, whether ſecular or regular; that 
he ſhewed himſelf ready to grant them till further liberties, and treated every body 
with an humanity and condeſcenſion, that were infinitely engaging. He had the 


ſame end in leſſening the taxes on the people; aboliſhing the gabelle; reducing the 


heavy duty upon ſalt to a quarter of the real value of this commodity; in cotrect- 
ing the frauds and abuſes arifing from a difference in weights and meaſures; and 
in appointing magiſtrates and officers of known probity, wiſdom, and experience 
throughout the province. The regulations he ſettled in Rowen, and over all Nor- 


mandie, were made with ſo much judgment, that in a very ſhort time the city, which 
had been reduced almoſt to deſolation, recovered its former luſtre: and all the 


country grew rich, ſatisfied with the change of government, and full of thoſe ſenti- 
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ments of reſpect, admiration, and affection to Henry, which a ſenſe of the benefits 
they received from him naturally inſpired, : * 

Wulst Henty was treating with the dauphin, the queen of France, and the 
duke of Bourgogne, had ſent embaſſadors to him x, with propoſals of peace very ad- 
vantageous, and aſſurances of ſettling every thing, that wanted ſtill to be adjuſted, 
in a perſonal conference, He gave no anſwer to thoſe propoſals, till by the dau- 
phin's not coming, purſuant to his engagement upon oath, to the interview between 
Dreux and Eureux, he had come to a rupture with him: but, on March 28, two 
days after that prince's breach of faith, he agreed to a perſonal conference with 
Charles VI, queen Jſabel, the princeſs Catherine, and the duke of ' Bourgogne, at a 
place to be appointed between Mante and Pontoiſe. The place pitched-upon for 
this purpoſe, was the field of La Chat, on the banks of the Seine, between Meulant 
and Mey; the time was fixed at firſt on May 15: but it not being convenient for 
the two laſt to be there on that day, it was put off to the 30 of that month; a 
truce being granted till then, and to laſt for eight days after the conferences were 
ended. There was the greater likelihood of this treaty's ending in a peace, becauſe 
Charles VI. (in the inſtructions to his embaſſadors, dated March 28, at Provins in 
Brie) had empowered them to grant Henry and his heirs, all that had been yielded 
to Edward III. by the peace of Bretigny, with all that he was actually poſſeſſed of, 
either in Normandie, or in any other part of the kingdom, and to treat about his 
further pretenſions to the crown of France. Henry coming to Mante, and the court 
of France to Pontoiſe, the conferences were opened on May 30: and the demands 
on each ſide delivered in writing. Thoſe on Henry's part contained nothing more 
than what Charles had already conceded, except an article for his holding the do- 
minions, yielded to him, without homage, or any acknowledgment of ſuperiority, 
but immediately under God alone. The demands of the French were; © a reſti- 
« tution of all the towns and forts, that had been taken in war, and did not lye in 
« Normandie; a. liberty for all ſtudents in univerſities, eccleſiaſticks, and ſecular 
« perſons, who had quitted their abodes, to return home to enjoy their rents, eſtates, 
«« benefices, and tenements, as they had done before the war; and a renunciation by 
« Henry (for himſelf and his ſucceſſors; for the benefit of Charles, his heirs, and 
« ſucceſſors) of his claim of the crown, and title of king, of France.” All theſe 
Henry agreed to, with only one reſtriction to the laſt article, that the renun- 
« ciation ſhould not extend to the countries and places veſted in him by this -treaty, 
« and that of Bretigny.” The French demanded likewiſe, « the repayment of the 
« money paid to Richard II, for the portion of his laſt wife, and of the value of 
eher jewels, exaggerating the one to 600,000, and the other to 400,000 crowns” 
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(though. the marriage articles ſhew this laſt not to exceed 100,000 crowns) and 


Henry was willing to ſet off as much of theſe ſums as had been really paid or deli- 


vered, in abatement of a much greater ſum till remaining in arrear of king John's 


ranſome. The points which Henry rejected were, a renunciation of the fiefs and 
ſuperiority of Anjou, Le Maine, Touraine, Bretagne, and Flanders; the obliging 

his brothers, with the reſt of the royal family, and the three eſtates of England, to 
« confirm the treaty upon oath; and the accepting of an equivalent in Guienne for 
* the county of Ponthieu, and his rights in Monftreuil ſur Mer.“ Theſe articles 
were debated till the end of June: and then the conferences (at which queen 
Jabel, with the princeſs Catherine and the duke of Bourgogne aſſiſted) broke up 
without coming to an agreement; only it was reſolved by common conſent, that 
the truce ſhould be continued to July 29, and another conference at a convenient 
place appointed ſoon 3, for bringing matters to a final concluſion. 52610 | 
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Tat duke of Bourgogne was the cauſe of the treaty's ending in this manner The 
dauphin, whoſe buſineſs was to gain time till his father dropped into the grave (which 
was expected ſoon to happen) thought it proper to amuſe him, as he had lately done 
Henry, with a treaty which he never intended to execute, but which would never. 
theleſs anſwer his end, if it broke off the conferences near Meulant. He thought it 
impoſſible for him to make head againſt the duke, ſupported by the power of 
Henry: and dreaded an union between them as the means of the utter ruin of hi 
party. It was to prevent this danger, that he made overtures to the duke of Bon. 
gogne for an accommodation upon the ſame terms as had been agreed on at Mon- 
tereau, their taking on them jointly the government of the realm, and uniting with 
all their force to drive out the Engliſb. The duke, who wiſhed it Paſſionately 
and ſaw with great regret-one of the moſt confiderable provinces of France goi 
to be alienated from the crown, eaſily gave into the ſnare, broke off the conferences 
with Henry, made a truce with the dauphin : and entering into a treaty with him, 
the articles were ſettled, on July 10, at Pouilly le Fort near Melun, and ratified ten 
days afterwards upon oath, by both parties. Henry, enraged at being thus deluded 
proclaimed war again on Fuly 30, the day after the truce expired : and began it by 
the ſurprize of Ponteiſe*, a conquelt of great importance, opening a way to the gates 
of Paris. It was ſoon followed by the ſurrender of Giſors and Meulant, which ren- 
dered him maſter of the Vexin Normand, and Frangois : the taking of Chateau, 
Gaillard, and La Roche-guyon, which happened fomewhat later in the year, com- 
pleated the conqueſt of Normandie. Henry, proceeding to further enterprizes, re- 
duced the caſtles of Manjoye and S. Germain en Laye : and ſent the duke of Cla- 
rence to infalt or tetrify the Pariſians with the appearance of an army before their 
walls. But the queen and the duke of Bourgoghe had, upon advice of the taking of | 
Paontoiſe, provided for che ſurety of the capital of the realm; and to gain time, had 
ſent embaſſadors3 to renew the negotiation for peace: but Henry adding to his 
former demands, the eeſſion of Pontaiſe, and the country adjoining, the treaty came 
to nothigg g ee e eee e 
Tux reconciliation between the dauphin and the duke of Bourgogne was far from 
being cordial or ſincere, at leaſt on the part of the former; who could not be pre- 
vailed on by any intreaties to come to court, whilſt the duke was there in power; 
and reſolved to have bim aſſaſſinated. This deſign was to have been executed at 
Pouilly: but the duke having a great force with him, it was found neceſſury to defer 
the attempt, till a better qpportunity offered, The dauphin, having raiſed an army 
of 20,000-men, and advanced with it near Montervau ſur Tonne, ſent Tanneguy du 
Chatel to deſire a conference with the duke, on Seprember 10, upon the bridge be- 


tween the town and tlie caſtle of that place, in order to concert meaſures for the 


campaign againſt the Exg liſb, and to ſettle; ſome other matters of conſequence. The 
barriers, within which the conference was to be held, were contrived to favour the 
defign+, and enſure its execution; and the duke was advertiſed thereof upon the 
road: but to avoid the imputation of contributing to the breach of the late peace be- 
tween them, ſtill went an, till he came to the place of conference, where he was 
murdered by Tanneguyand his accomplices. This aſſaſſination beightened the aver- 
fion which the Pariſiant had to the Hauphin: and every body about court deſpaired 
of being ever reconciled to a man, capable of ſo vile a treachery. The queen her- 
ſelf ſaw. there was no truſting him: and thinking he would never forgive her 
joining with the duke of Bourgogne againſt him, entered into meaſures with the great 
men about court, to exclude him from che chrone, as the onely method of provid- 
ing for their common ſafety. With this view they ſent to PHip, now duke of 

Rymor, ix. 776— 779. 786—791. * Elnham,'\. c. 79. 82. 85, 96. 1 Rymer, IX. 587. 
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Baurgogne, offering to join with him for revenging his father's mutder : and a treaty He 
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was ligned, on Ofeber 17, at Arras for that purpoſe. The city of Paris ſent depu- VP 


ties to defire of Henry” a truce for the neighbouthood of that place till December 12 ; 
which was granted, in hopes that a treaty with the queen and the duke of Bour- 
gogne, might in that time be perfected. This laſt engaging, that Henry ſhould 
« marry Catherine of France; ihat, letting Charles VI. and his queen enjoy their royal 
« dignity for life, he ſhould be declared regent of France, and govern the realm as 
« Jong, as that prince lived, and after his deceaſe, the crown ſhould deſcend to 
« Henry and his heirs for ever; and that all the eſtates of the realm, the lords ſpi- 
« ritual and temporal, the commons, cities, and corporations ſhould be ſworn to 
« maintain his regency and ſucceſſion ;” a general truce was concluded on Chriſtmas 
eve, and continued afterwards, till its expiration ſhould be. declared. Henry ac- 
ceded the next day to the league between Charles and the duke of Bour gogne, for 
revenging the late duke's death on the dauphin, and his accomplices. | 

THESE Conventions, ſerving. for the foundation of a perpetual peace between 
France and England, were to be ſigned in form, and ratified * by the oaths, and un- 
der the ſeals, of both princes, in a perſonal treaty, appointed, on May 21, at Troyes; 
Charles being too ill to be removed thence without danger of his life ; and Henry 
obliged in complaiſance to-wait upon the princeſs Catherine, with whom his mar- 
riage was to be then conſummated. Charenton, or (if he choſe it) Lagny ſur 
Marne, with Provins and Nogent fur Seine,, through which places his march lay, 
were to be put into the hands of his troops, for the ſecurity of his perſon and re- 
treat in caſe of any unforeſeen accident; a precaution not improper, when he was 


to remove to a place at ſuch a diſtance from his own quarters, and ſo near thoſe of 


the dauphin. He took with him a body of 16, ooo men, divided into three corps: 
and was followed by another commanded by the duke of Bedford, whom he had 
ſent for out of England; the poſt of guardian of this realm being ſupplied by the 
duke of Glouceſter. Henry arriving, on May 20, at Troyes, found the treaty ready 
drawn up: and it being executed the next day, he was at the ſame time affianced to 
Catherine. The ſubſtance of it hath been already mentioned: but there were added 
ſome explanatory articles, beſides that which ſettled her jointure at 10,000 marks a 
year in England. Thus it was provided, „that Henry ſhould lay aſide the title of 
« king of Frances, as long as Charles lived, and ſhould be ſtyled only king of Eng- 


A. D. 1420. 


« Jand, heir (or regent) of France; that when he came to the crown, he ſhould 


« maintain the parliaments, and all bodies and perſons, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, 
in the enjoyment of their rights, liberties, and privileges, and Normandie ſhould 
« then be re-united to that crown; that the two crowns of France and England 
« ſhould be united for ever in one and the fame perſon, though each was to retain 
« its particular laws, cuſtoms, and liberties, independently on the other; that Henry 
« ſhould employ his power to reduce the towns and caſtles held by the dauphin's, or 
« the Armagnac, party, and neither he, nor Charles, nor the duke of Bourgogne 
« ſhould make any peace or accommodation with the dauphin, but by common con- 
e ſent and in concert with the three eſtates, both of France and England. The 
queen and the duke of Bourgogne had a particular commiſſion! from Charles (who 
Vas not in a condition fit to appear abroad) to repreſent his perſon in this treaty, to 
act, conclude, ratify, and confitm it in his behalf, and to ſwear in His name to obſerve 

* Rymer, ix. $12. $16. 819. 825. 840. 852. 857. rene but this is a groſs miſtake.” The ordinance he 
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F. Daniel chargeth Henry with breaking this ar- dated June 16. ordering that inſcription to be left 
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it; which they did accordingly.” This treaty was three weeks afterwards a 


XZ Dries. by the parliament of Paris; and publiſhed in all the great towns in the kingdom 


A. D. 1421- 
WHOS 


Henry goes to 
England. 


ſubje to the contracting powers, by a proclamation; which at the fame time de. 
clared the dauphin an enemy of the ſtate, and incapable for his crimes of fucceeding 
to the crown of France. Henry at the ſame time diſpatched orders for altering his 
title on the great ſeal of England, and the ducal {oal of Normandie, agreeably to the 
purport of the treaty. 

Tx1s prince's nuptials with Catherine were folemnized on Trinity Sunday, 
Fune2: and he marched on the Tueſday following to beſiege Sens, which ſurren. 
dered on the 10 of that month. The town of Montereau ſur Tonne was taken by 
ſtorm on the 234: but the caſtle held out till the 30 of July. Melun, ſtrongly ſituated 
on the Seine, unapproachable on the fide of the river, well fortified and ſupplied 
with a numerous garriſon under a brave governor, made an admirable defence 
from Fuly 12 (when Henry fat down before it) till November 18; when it was 
forced by famine to ſurrender, on condition that none of the garriſon or inhabitants 
ſhould be put to death, except ſuch as were concerned in the murder of the late 
duke of Bourgogne. Theſe laſt were to be tried and ſuffer the puniſhment due to 
their crime; the others were to be impriſoned at Henry's diſcretion, till they ſhould 
give ſufficient ſecurity for their not bearing armes againſt him for the future. Bar- 
baſan, a Gaſcon nobleman, governor of the place, was condemned, as one of the af. 
ſaſſins of that duke, by the parliament of Paris, to which venerable judicature Philip 
duke of Bourgogne applied (as ſoon! as Melun was yielded) for juſtice on his fa- 
ther's murderers: but Henry, having fought with him hand to hand in a mine at that 
ſiege, ſaved his life, out of a point of honour received in thoſe days; and he was 
ke pt priſoner for above twenty years, till the French recovered Chateau Gaillard, 
Charks VI. having recovered his ſenſes, came himſelf to the parliament, and by aſſent 
of the whole court, denounced: the ſentence of death, and confiſcation againſt the 
aſſaſſins in general, and againſt his own ſon the dauphin in particular, whom he de- 
clared incapable. of ſucceeding to the crown 3, The like declaration was made in 


an aſſembly of the three eſtates of the realm now held at Paris, in which Charles 


ſitting in his throne confirmed the treaty of Troyes: and all the members thereof, 
7 a vaſt number of the nableſſè of the provinces, and the magiſtrates of cities and 
great towns convened extraordinarily on this occaſion, ſwore, on n December 10, to ob- 
ſet ve it, and ſupport Henry's regency and ſucceſſion. 

 Henwxy, leaving the duke of Exeter to take care of Paris in his abſence, went 
to Rouen; where he held an aſſembly of the eſtates of Normandie, to provide for 
the ſecurity of the province, and procure ſupplies, as well from the clergy, as the 
laity +. He found a. readineſs. in both to grant the aides he defired: and paſſed 


7 the latter end of Fanuary into England, with his young ſpouſe, who was crowned 


on February 33, the third Sunday in Lent, at Weſtminſter. When this ſolemnity was 
over, he made a progreſs into Wales, to the middle and the north of England, as far 
as York, ta obſerye the ſtate of the country, and ſee-how juſtice was adminiſtered: and 
on his return to We eſtminfter, held a parliament there on 5 May 2; in which the 
of Troyes was approved and confirmed upon oath by the three eſtates of Ex- 
land. No grant had been made him (except of a (fifteenth and a third in October 
1419) during his three years abſence abroad; yet he aſked none“ in this parlia- 
ment, though his affairs ſeemed to require: but he choſe to defer it to the next 
(which, meeting on December 1, granted an entire fifteenth) perhaps becauſe of a 
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governor of Normandie, made an irruption into Hnjou as far as Baug#: and hear- 
ing on Eaſter eve, March 22, that the earl of Buchan with ooo Scots, and a 

of French detached from the dauphin's army, were on the march to attack him, re- 
ſolved to anticipate their deſign. His troops were diſperſed about the countty, in- 
tent on plunder, and his archers were at ſome diſtance; the earl of Huntingdon 
preſſed him to wait their coming up: but the duke's heat, pride, and obftinacy, 
kept him from hearkening to reaſonable counſels. Taking with him the few no- 
blemen, officers, and men of armes, that had ſtaid near him, he marched through a 
narrow paſs over a brook, near the caſtle of Bauge, to meet the enemy: and pur- 
ſuing in no good order a ſmall party of horſe; which he had broke, found himſelf 
on a ſudden overwhelmed by the vaſt number of Buchaz's forces, which an hill had 
hindered him from obſerving. He was himfelt one of the firſt that fell; moſt of 
the gentlemen that followed him were flain in the field; and among theſe the lord 
Roos, Sir John Grey, and Sir Gilbert Humfreville. The earls of Huntingdon, Somerſet, 
and Mortagne, the lord Fitz Walter, and others were taken priſoners. Buchan, 
who was made conſtable of France for this ſervice, thought to improve his victory 
by the taking of Alengon*: but was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, and retire with his 
forces. | | 

HENRY was at Beverley, when he heard the news of this defeat: and prepared 

immediately for another voyage to France; crofling the ſea, on 3 June io, from 
Dover to Calais. He carried over with him (as Monſtreler ſays) an army of 4000 
men of armes, and 24, ooo archers: and when he had marched through Picardie, 
committed it to the duke of Glouceſter; going himſelf with a party. of 700 horſe to 
viſit Charles VI. and his queen at Paris. When he had diſpatched his affairs there, 
he joined the Engliſh forces in Normandiè: and marched to the relief of Chartres, 
which had been for ſome time beſieged by the dauphin. This prince raiſed the ſiege 
upon his approach: and retired beyond the Loire; being purſued by the Engli/ to 
the gates of Orleans. - Henry then inveſting Dreuæ, a ſtrong place on the borders of 
Normandie, took it, on Auguft2o, by capitulation: and foon reduced Tilliers, No- 
gent, Gallardon, with other caſtles in the neighbourhood. Upon advice that the 
dauphin lay with a-great army'on the banks of the Loire, preparing for a general 
engagement, he marched to Baugency: and taking the place, waited there a fort- 
night in hopes of a battle. The enemy diſperſing, he turned off to Villeneuve far 
Tome, which had been lately taken by the dauphin : and having recovered that place, 
fat down, on October 6, before Meaux, a ſtrong town ſeated on the Marne; the 
garriſon whereof much obſtructed the paſſage of proviſions to Paris. The place 
was bravely defended for ſeven months: but was obliged at laſt to ſurrender at diſ- 

cretion on May 46, in the year following. All the caſtles in the neighbourhood fol- 
lowed its fate» and Compiegne,” Gamaches, and S. Valery, being taken Toon after, 
Henry became maſter of all Frante on this fide: the Loire, except Anjou and Maine, 
and the caſtles: of 'Guiſe- and Croroy i Pieardie. He intended ſoon to paſs that 
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late diſaſter, that obliged him to return abroad ſooner than he propoſed. The dau- Hevn V. 
phin had, during the ſiege of Melun, reduced Languedoc into his obedience! and l 
being maſter of all the French territories beyond the Loire, had raiſed a great army, 
-with' which he advanced to Tours. Thomas duke of Clarence, who had been left 
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river in queſt of the enemy and upon advice that the dauphin had belieged Coſne, 
a town» of the Mvernbis lying at the confluence of that river and the Noarm, put 


himſelf at-the-head of his army, in order to relieye the place: but being unable to 
ride on horſeback; fididg himſfelf grow worle at Cf Beil, he returned thence by wa- 
ter to the Bois de V incennet. The conduct of the enterprize was left to the duke of 
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Bedford; who advancing to Ceſue, found the ſiege raifedy the dauphin baving . 
tired with his forces to Bourges, to avoid the hazard of a battle. 1. 

Hzuav's diſtemper ſeems to have been a Hula, or, as Monſtrelet calls it, an in. 
flammation in the anus: it ſpread, and weakened him gradually ; and by the time of 
his brother's return from the relief of Coſne, he was paſt all hopes of recovery 
Finding himſelf near his end i, be called the dukes of Bedford and Exeter, the car 


of Warwick, and others of his council to him; and charged the firſt with the go- 
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vernment of Normandie, and the adminiſtration of the regency of France, in caſe it 
was refuſed by the duke of Bourgogne, to whom he deſired it might be firſt offered 
He named the duke of Glouceſter, to be protector of England: and intreating 
all to be loyal to his ſon, and aſſiduous about his perſon, committed his education 
to Richard earl of Warwick. Conſidering the ſituation of the affairs of France 
and England, he recommended to them, always to keep well with the duke of Baur. 
gogne, not to ranſome the duke of Orleans, the count 4 Eu, and two other French 
priſoners, till his ſon was of age, and never to make peace with the dauphin, but on 
condition that Normandie ſhould remain to the crown of England, without any 
homage or dependence upon the crown of France. He died, on Monday, Auguſt 31, 
between two and three in the morning, much lamented by the French, as well as 
by the Engliſh, and leaving no iſſue but Henry, who ſucceeded him in his title to 


France, and in the throne of England. He was about thirty- four years old at the 


time of his death, being born at Monmouth A. D. 1387, or 41388: and was inter- 
ted, on November 7, in Weſtminſter abbey. 1 

HE NR was in his perſon 5 ſomewhat above the middle ſtature, had a beautiful 
face, long neck, a thin body, and fine limbs, but of ſurprizing ſtrength and agility ; 
ſo that in running or leaping he had no equal. He was affable, polite, compaſ- 
ſionate, humane, generous, and magnificent: he had an excellent underſtanding, 
with a clear head, and ſound judgment; an high ſpirit, a great mind,- noble quali- 
ties, and admirable talents, eſpecially for war and government. Politics got the bet- 
ter of the gaodneſs of his nature, and the equity of his ſentiments, in the caſe of 
the earl of Cambridge, and in the poſſeſſion of the throne :. but in all the reſt of his 
conduct, he ſhewed the ſtricteſt regard to juſtice, and took the. greateſt care that it 


might be adminiſtered impartially. No prince ever uſed. more attention to the af- 


fairs of government, or conſulted more the good of the people under his protection, 
as the Normans and French found by experience, and for that reaſon loved and re- 
verenced him, as if he had been their rightful and natural ſovereign... He was 
perfectly well {killed in every point of the art of war; and never engaged in any 
enterprize, till he had firſt conſidered all the difficulties attending it, contrived 
dients to obviate or ſurmount them, and ſupplied himſelf plentifully with every 
thing neceſſary for his ſucceſs, This was the reaſon, why he was never baffled in 
any he undertook: and be Was always ſure to be obeyed, becauſe he never pardon- 
ed the breach of his orders, and puniſhed capitally his greateſt fayourites and uſe- 
fulleſt officers, whenever they tranſgreſſed the rules of diſcipline. , His meaſures 
for ſettling Normandie, and endearing his government to the people of the country, 
were admirably calculated for that purpoſe: eaſed in their taxes, favoured with an 
increaſe of their privileges, ſecured from injuries, and guarded. againſt oppreſſions of 
all kinds, they lived unmoleſted, quiet, thriving, and opulent, and looked upon him 
as the author of all the comforts they enjoyed. It might be reaſonably; expected, 
that the Engliſb ſhould ſuffer much under ſo warlike a prince, and he overburdened 
with taxes to ſupport bis wars in France: but the ſubſidies, they paid, were little in 
compariſon of the ſervice to which they were applied; and if they ſufficed for that 
5 E mham, c. 127: Monftrelt, c. 2. * Rymergx. 253. Clauſ. 1 H. VI. n. at. d. . 
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ſervice, it was purely owing to his unparalleled economy, Few princes have come 
up to him in providence, wiſdom, vigour, firmneſs, and conduct: it is needleſs to 
ſay any thing of his valour, which, however ſhining a quality it be, would not have 
rendered him ſo univerſally an object of the admiration. of enemies, as well as 
friends, without other extraordinary qualities that deſerved it better. Theſe talents, 
with the great reputation he had acquired, would in all appearance have enabled 
him to complete the reduction of France under his obedience, had he lived a few 
years longer : but death carrying him off unexpectedly, he left the work unfiniſhed ; 
and what he had conquered in that realm, was loſt by his ſucceſſor. 


* 
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HE death of Henry V. ſeems to have been concealed for ſome time; at leaſt 

the news of it arrived ſo flow in England, that the chancellor did not give 
up the great ſeal *, till a month after that prince's deceaſe. His ſon Henry VI, born 
at Windſor on December 6, A. D. 1421, was not full nine months old, when he 
mounted the throne : and the duke of Glouceſter, continuing to exerciſe the power 
which had been veſted in him, as guardian, by the father, iſſued, on September 29, 
the day after the news arrived, writs in the ſon's name for a parliament to meet, on 
Monday, November 9, at Weſtminſter. Two days after, young Henry being carried 
to London, was proclaimed there: and the parliament, meeting at the time appoint- 
ed, made ſeveral regulations for the better exerciſe of the government. Thomas 


any regard to the verbal declaration of Henry V, appointing his brother Humphrey 
duke of Glouceſter regent of England, the two houſes thought fit to veſt ſo high a 
_ truſt in the elder brother Fohn duke of Bedford, though Humphrey was to act in his 
| ſtead, and allowed to aſſume the ſame title, in his abſence. ' They did not like the 


henſions that it might be abuſed * : but choſe that of protector and defender of the 
realm, and the church of England, and the king's principal counſellor ; a falary of 
8000 marks a year being afterwards aſſigned for the ſupport of this dignity. To 
guard againſt any encroachment under colour of a title, which if it conveyed no 


vice all the affairs of the kingdom were to be adminiſtered ; the protector having no 
prerogative in reſpect of its reſolutions, but that of a double voice, in caſe of an 
equality. He was empowered indeed particularly, to preſent to benefices' between 
twenty and thirty marks a year, to prebends and canonries (except deaneries) and to 
put in foreſters and other inferiour officers, under his own ſeal: but the great ſeal 
could not be affixed to any grant of an office, without the approbation of the coun- 
cil; a majority whereof was to be always aſſembled, whenever any matter of great 
moment came to be tranſacted. In other caſes, fix were ſufficient, if unanimous, to 


ſation of the expence and trouble of their attendance, in proportion to their: ſeveral 
dignities; the like proportion being obſerved in the reſpeRtive forfeitures, which the 
members incurred for each day's abſence in term time, when ſuitors chiefly applied 
for redreſs of injuries. At other times they were to meddle with nothing but affairs 


ymer, x. 253, 4. 261. 268. Rot. Parl. 1 H. VI. . 16. 24, 25, 26. 41. Parl. 2 H. VI. n. 15. 
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Langley biſhop of Durham was reſtored to his office of chancellor: and without 


title of regent, tutor, guardian, or any other which imported power, out of appre- 


authority, was however pompous enough, they appointed a council, by whoſe ad- 


give orders: and to engage their attendance, ſalaries were appointed for a compen- 
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Heway VI, of ſtate, ſuch as related either to the prerogative of the:crown, or to the general 
xn us good of the kingdom: nor could they in term time take cogniſance of any private 

ſuit or cauſe, in which the common law of the land had provided a remedy, To 
render them more upright and careful in diſcharge of their truſt, the clerk of the 
council was. ordered to write down every day the names of all the lords who were 
preſent from time to time, that it might appear in what manner, and by what per- 
ſons, every reſolution was taken. After theſe regulations, and ſome others, provid- 
ing, that no lawyer ſhould be made a ſheriff, as being retained for ſome party or 
other; that no under-ſheriff or bailiff ſhould be continued in office longer than a 
year, and that juſtices of the peace ſhould be either changed, or commiſſioned anew 
every year; the parliament was diſſolved on December 18; having continued the 
tonnage, poundage, and ſubſidy on wool for two years longer, to be applied only to 
| the defence of the kingdom. 
Duke of Tux duke of Glouceſter had ſcarce taken poſſeſſion of his new dignity, when he 
Gleucefters.,, took a ſtep?, which gave the world a very mean opinion of his prudence, Facque- 
Cage of line, ſole daughter of William IV. of Bavaria and Margaret of Bourgogne, had 
Hainault. been married firſt to the dauphin Jam of France; and after his death, remarried, 
againſt her inclinations, purely in compliance with the inſtances of her mother, in 
A. D. 1447, to Jas de Bourgogne duke of Brabant; the council of Conflance 
having granted a diſpenſation for the conſanguinity of the parties, who were couſin- 
germans. She was a great heireſs, being poſſeſſed of the counties of Hainault, Hol- 
lande, and Zelange, with the dominion of Prezeland : and probably on this account 
expected to be treated by her huſband with the greater deference. Jobn perhaps 
wanted to get the adminiſtration of thoſe countries into bis own hands, and inſtead of 
uſing means of complaiſance to gain his point, treated her roughly. He was young, 
unexperienced, and had ſcarce any but low mean people about him: and being 
verned entirely by their advice, he had turned off all the Durch ladies and ſervants 
in her retinue, and ſent them back to their own country. Theſe were the chief ſub- 
jects of her complaints: but ſhe laid them ſo much to heart, that rather than bear 
ſuch indignities any longer, ſhe took occaſion, an pretence of a journey to Valen- 
cienues and Bouchain, to get from thence, eſcorted by a knight of Hainault with a 
party of ſixty horſe , to Calais. From thence ſhe paſſed in the ſpring of the laſt 
year to England; where Henry V, gave her 100 /. a month for her ſubſiſtence: and 
whether ſhe diſputed the validity of the council's diſpenſation, or the capacity of her 
huſband for receiving benefit from it, he being only fourteen years old at the time, 
ſent to Rome to ſollicite a divorce, Facgueline was young and beautiful; the duke 
of Glaucefter, either taken with her charms, or tempted by the hopes of poſſeſſing 
her dominions, made his addrefies to her: and neither caring to wait the ifſue of a 
ſuit in the court of Rome, they were married, upon a licence obtained from the de- 
prived anti- pope Benedict. This raſh ſtep was fruitful in ill-confequences; it in- 
cenſed the duke of Boyrgagne, who was coulin-german to the duke of Brabant, and 
to Jaguelineʒ it occafioned a war in Hollange and Hainault (the government where- 
of was the point in diſpute) which laſted four years, and was carried on at a vaſt 
expence. It proved likewiſe much to the diſadvantage of the Exgliſb; who being 
driven out of Valenciennes, Conde, Aeth, and Bauchain; and Jagueline herſelf on 
the point of being inyeſted in Maut, ſhe was forced to ſubmit to an accommo- 
dation, which veſted the government of all her territories in the duke of Brabant, 
and put her perſon into the hands of the duke of Bourgogne, till the pope ſhould de- 
cide the diſpyte about their marriage. This was not done till A D. 1426; and 
Fagueline had in the mean time made her eſcape from Gand into Hollande; where 
* Manſtrelet. Hiſt. ds Charles VII. par J. Chartier, p. 328. Hiſt. Gmeal, de la France, i. 114. 249- 
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ſhe renewed the war, being aſſiſted by the duke of Glouceſter and the Engliſb: but 
with ſuch ill ſucceſs, that, the duke of Brabant, having ip the beginning of that 
year gained a great victory over the Engliſh at Broweſhaven, in the Iſle of Schowen, 
remained maſter of all her dominions. Upon the pope's confirmation of Fobn's 
marriage, the duke of Glouceſter married Eleanor Cobham, who had been fortnerly 
his concubine: and the duke of Brabant dying on April 17, in the year following, 
Jaqueline re- married with Francis de Borſelle count of Oftrevant. | 

Ta1s anfortunate war cauſed that of France to be neglected: and cooled the 
duke of Bourgogne's affection to the Engh/h intereſt. It was chiefly owing to his 
aſſiſtance, that the duke of Brabant prevailed in the war: and Glouceſter reſented it 
ſo highly, that, regardleſs of his brother's dying advice, he ſent him a challenge, 
which the other accepted; and it was with great difficulty, that the duke of Bed- 
ford prevented the duel. This laſt duke conducted himſelf with much more pru- 
dence in the affairs of France; having, upon the duke of Bourgogne's decl ming the 
poſt, been declared regent of the kingdom by Charles VI; who recovering his ſenſes 
after the death of his ſon-in-law, had gone to an afſembly of the eſtates; and there 
confirming the treaty: of Troyes, made all the members ſwear to obferve it inviola- 
bly. Charles did not ſurvive this ſtep above three weeks, dying on the 21* of 
October following; an event, which deprived the Eng/fp of the ſupport they had 
hitherto received from the countenance of the royal authority. His ſon Charles VII. 
aſſuming the title of king of France, thought it his intereſt to be crowned without 


loſs of time at Poitiers: and abundance of the French nobility, who had oppoſed 


him in obedience to the late king's orders, now repaired to his ſtandard. They 
generally looked upon the lineal agnatic ſaccefſion of the crown, as a fundamental 
and unalterable part of their conſtitution, and as the true ſource and foundation of 
the order, quiet, ptoſperity, and happineſs of their country: it ſecured them from 
falling under the yoke of a foreigner; and as Edward III's attempt to break through 
it, had united them firmly in the cauſe of Philip de Valois, the like attempt at this 
time made them full as zealous in Charles's ſervice. They conſidered the Ernglifo 
as their natural enemies, and dreaded nothing more than being ſubject to an Exg- 
liſh prince; and their allegiance to the late king cealing by his death, they were no 
longer divided in their ſentiments as to the point of duty: but, fully perſuaded of 
his ſon's right, entered with pleaſure and zeal into his obedience. Even in Paris, 
where Charles was generally hated, and the greateſt regard was paid to the late 
Henry's memory, and his ſon had been proclaimed king of France and England 
with wonderful acclamations, there did not want a party, whieh at this time form- 
ed a conſpiracy for delivering the city to their rightful ſovereign: The plot was in- 
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deed diſcovered, and the conſpirators executed: but it ſo much alarmed the inba- 


bitants, that they ſent a deputation to England for ſuctouts, and their repłeſen- 
tations had ſuch an effect, that 10,000 men were ordered over immedlately to their 
CnARLES did not queſtion but the French, who as yet took the party of the 
Engliſh, would grow tired of them after a little experience: and truſting to the be- 
nefit of time, thought it his intereſt, not ſo much to puſh his conqueſts; which could 
not be done without great hazards, as to ſecure the provinces he hid in his poſſeſ- 
ſion. But his partiſans were active in all places; making incurſſons, eommitting 
depredations, and ſurprizing places: of which however they did not long continue 
maſters. Meulant ſur Seine was ſurprized, on Faruary 14, by John de Oraville: 
but being recovered, on Mareh 1, by the duke of Bedford; drew after it the ſurren- 
der of Marrouſſy and Montlebery. La Ferie. Milon, Compiegne, Rue, Noyslle, 
Orſay, Montaguilon, and Beaumont ſur Oyſe, which had taken in the like manner 
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by the French, were retaken by the Engliſb, and Bourguighons ; which laſt had n 
their turn ſurprized Crevant, a ſtrong place on the Tonne, four leagues from Aux * 
Jobn Steward of Darnley at the head of a body of Scots (part of a much 8 
numerous corps ſent by Mordac regent of Scotland to Charles's aſſiſtance) and PA 
count of Ventadour, with a conſiderable body of French troops, inveſted the 
in Fuly, a day or two after it had been taken: and it not being duely ſupplied with 
proviſions, reduced it ſoon to extremity. The duke of Bedford ſending the earls of 
Saliſbury and Suffolk, with 4000 Engliſh, to join the duke of Bourgegne's troops, in 
order to raiſe the ſiege; a ſharp battle enſued: in which the French were routed 
with the loſs of 1200 of their number, and near 3000 Scots ſlain in the field, beſides 
priſoners, among which were the Scotch general and the count of Ventadour 
Coucy, and other places about Macon, ſubyaltted upon this victory: and towards the 
latter end of the year, Crofoy and Guiſe, the onely ſtrong places that held for Charles 
when they were accordingly delivered. Theſe military atchievements were 3 
than could reaſonably be expected, after two ſuch blows as the Engliſh intereſt had 
received in France by the deaths of Henry V. and Charles VI: but the duke of Bed. 
ford had leſs ſucceſs in a negotiation, where he had moſt reaſon to hope it, and which 
was of the utmoſt importance. | | 
Joan VI. duke of Bretagne had been invited by * Oliver de Blois (grandſon to 
Charles, who diſputed the right of that dutchy with Jobn de Montfort) to viſit his 
mother Margaret de Cliſſon, at Chantoceaux in Anjou; and to take the diverſion of 
hunting in the neighbourhood. It was too great a confidence to be put in any man 
that had pretenſions to his dominions, and John had reaſons enough to ſuſpect the 
deſigns of Margaret: but thinking Oliver a man of honour, incapable of ſo black 
a treachery, he went with him, was ſeized, on February 13, 1420, upon the road 
about two leagues from Chantoceaux, and carried away priſoner into Poitou. The 
nobility of Bretagne took armes on this occaſion; reduced Lamballe, Guing amp, 
with all the forts in the county of Penthievre : and not knowing the place of Fobn's 
impriſonment, marched with an army of 50,000 men to Chantoceaux, in hopes of 
taking Margaret and a younger brother of O/zver's, who reſided in the caſtle, con- 
fiding in the ſtrength of the garriſon, When a breach was made in' the walls, and 
the place on the point of being carried by ſtorm, Margaret capitulated for liberty to 
retire thence with all her friends and effects, upon delivering John to the beſiegers; 
who afterwards demoliſhed the caſtle, In ranſacking it, they found letters from 
Charles VII, then dauphin, encouraging the deſign, and aſſuring Oliver of his 
aſſiſtance. Jobn, who had ever uſed his power, influence, and good offices, for ac- 
commodating the differences between the princes of the blood in France, could not 
but reſent ſo ungrateful a return: and as ſoon, as he recovered his liberty, made a 
truce with Henry V; but had proceeded no farther, though Charles ſuſpected him 
violently of having formed a deſign to ſurprize Rochelle. The duke of Bretagne be- 
ing on theſe terms with Charles, whoſe fiſter Fane he had married, the regent of 
France imagined it no difficult matter to gain him over to the Engliſh intereſt: 
andengaging him to meet, on April 17, with Philip duke of Baurgogne at Arras, 
theſe three princes made a league together for mutual aſſiſtance. To cement this 
treaty by alliances, Philip gave his ſiſters, Margaret in marriage to Arthur de Bre- 
tagne, commonly ſtyled earl of Richmond, who had a great aſcendant over the duke 


his brother; and Anne to the duke of Bedford: but the event did not anſwer ex- 
pectation. Margaret being widow to the dauphin Louis; Charles, on March g, in 
the year following, aſſigned her the counties of Montargis, Gien, Dun - le- Roy, and 
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Fontenay le Camte, for a dower : and Arthur (who had not yet heen releaſed ia form Hxvav VI. 

from his captivity, nor diſengaged from his parole to Henry V.) deſerting thereupon to 712 

his party, did him great ſervice. The dukes of Bedford and Bourgogne, after theit al.. * 

liance, endeavoured to make up the quarrel between the dukes of Brabant and Glous 

t ceſter ; and their ſcheme of accommodation, by referring the Matter to the pope's 
award, was readily accepted by the former: but being abſolutely rejected by the lat- 

ter, their mediation came to nothing. W rd 883 

| ANOTHER treaty took effect at this time, for ſetting James L king of Scotland at James I. king 

liberty, after being detained ſeventeen years in England. Various attempts had been yell 

formerly made to procure his enlargement: but had miſcarried, either through the : 

demand of homage for that kingdom, or the exorbitancy of the ſum infiſted on for 

his ranſome.. The political view in detaining him, was an expectation that the 

Scots would be deterred from joining the French in a war againſt England, as long as 

their king was a prifoner there: but this had appeared to be vain by the ſuccours, 

firſt of 7000 Scots, and afterwards: of 5000 more, ſent over to France, under the 

earls of Buchan and Douglas, to Charles's aſſiſtance, To abate the efforts of the 

firſt of thoſe ſupplies, James had gone over with Henry V, and ſerved in his troops: 

it was on this pretence; that Henry, and after him the duke of Bedford, had, in the 

capitulations of fortreſſes, excluded the Scots from all benefit of the articles; treat- 

ing them as rebels, and putting them on the ſame foot with thoſe, who had either 

ſworn to maintain the treaty of Troyes, or been. concerned in the aſſaſſination of 

Jobn duke of Bourgogne. The Scotch nobility had been always defirous of getting 

their king home ': but the late regent Robert had found means to elude all their en- 

deavours for that purpoſe. Mordac duke of Albany had ſucceeded his father in that 

poſt; and finding himſelf unfit for government, and incenſed at the intolerable in- 

ſolence of his own ſons, was now diſpoſed to promote their endeavours: and a par- 

liament at Perth taking him in the humour, ſent embaſſadors, in July, to treat for 

their king's liberty, The council of England, having experienced Mordac'senmity, 

and hoping well of Fames's friendſhip, readily gave into the propoſal: and after a 

formal demand of 46,000 /. for his ranſome, befides 20007. a year for his main- 

tenance during the time of his captivity, agreed to take 40,0007. for the whole, 

without ſpecifying either in the treaty, but on condition the king was delivered, and 

ſent back to Scotland. This was done in the April following: but it was thought 

proper at the ſame time to make a truce with James for ſeven years, and ſecure its 

being obſerved by a marriage between him and Jane, daughter of John Beaufort 1 

earl of Somerſet, in conſideration whereof 10,000 marks of the above ſum was "i 

abated. This treaty was confirmed by the parliament ; which met on October zo ; | 

and having fat to December 17, was then prorogued to Fanuary r4, following. aq Þ 
Ix this parliament, the dutcheſſes of Bedford and  Gloucefter 3 were naturalized; 4. D. 1424. 

the judgment on Sir Jobn Mortimer for treaſon againſt Henry V. was affirmed RU 

the lords: and the commons, on February 28, the laſt day of the ſeſſion, continued France. 

the ſubſidy on wool +, with tonnage and poundage, for two years longer. No extraor- 

dinary ſupply was granted to defray the expences of the war in France, which was 

as yet carried on with advantage. The earl of Saliſbury having completed the re- 

duction of Ghampagne, by the taking of La Fere and Sedan, and the duke of Bra- 

ford having recovered the caſtle of 'Garilton in Normundie, they joined forces: and 

_ inveſting Tory, took it, on Auguſt 15, by compoſition.” The earl of Buchan conſta- 

ble of France, with Jobn II. duke of Mlengon, and an army of 18,000 French and 

nnn 

1. 1 ih. 315 32: il ic Hoi 433-01 £114 wine, each tun containing 252 gallons ; and ſilver 
4 ſubſidy on wool was at the rate of 33s. then at the price of 305. a pound troy, Rot. Parl. 

| 2 A but aliens paid 43s. 44. 1 u. 535 5 Arn 
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esa VI. Scots, had marched to relieve the place: but not arriving in time, had, by th 
vour of the inhabitants, and the pretence of a victory over the Engliſh öde 8 4 
ſelves maſters of Vernueil. The duke of Bedford advancing thither oi Au — 
to draw them to an engagement, they did not decline it: but were defeated Rk a 
loſs of 4500 men killed on the ſpot; among whieh were the conſtable, earl B . 
glas, the counts of Aumale, Ventadour, and Tonnerre, the viſcount of Narben 10 
a great number of noblemen. The duke of Alengon, the mareſchal de Ia Fa ery 
the lords of Gaucourt and Mortemar, with abundance of gentlemen, were taker ; 
ſoners. Vernueil ſurrendered the next day: and the earl of Saliſbury, ſeeing no 
army to oppoſe him in the field, took Rambouillet, Le Mans, St. Suſanne, Mayenne. 
A. P. 1425." leyjubez, Vitry en Partois, and La Fertè Bernard, with the caſtles in the neigh. 
—Y bourhood, notwithſtanding the brave defence made in moſt of theſe places by the 
garriſons; - | 0B be bly 
Tux defeat of Yernueil was a terrible blow to Charles VII; he had loſt there 
the braveſt of his troops, and the flower of his nobility: his party was diſpitited ; 
he had ſcarce money to keep a table, much leſs to pay an army: and there was Ty 
raiſing any upon his ſubjects, without cauſing a general diſcontent, which in his pre- 
ſent circumſtances it behoved him of all things to avoid. It happened well for him 
that the duke of Bedford was called off from purſuing his victory, by the neceſſity 
he was under of meeting the duke of Bourgogne at Paris, in hopes of accommodat- 
ing matters between the dukes of Brabant and Glouceſter ; which laſt, having landed 
about that time, with his dutcheſs, and a ſtrong army of Engliſh, at Calais, marched 
thence, and took poſſeſſion of the chief towns of Hainault. All attempts and pro- 
poſals for a compromiſe proved ineffectual through Glouceſter's obſtinacy: and the 
duke of Bourgogne, ſeeing nothing could be done in the way of treaty, was forced to 
draw all his troops (which elſe would have been employed againſt Charles VII.) to 
the borders of Hainault, in order to recover that country by force, and ſupport the 
cauſe of his couſin of Brabant. He was continually. at war, either there, in Ze- 
lande, or in Hollande, againſt the partiſans of Jaqueline, and the Engliſh ſuccours 
ſent her by the duke of Glouceſter, till the latter end of A. D. 1426: the repeated 
endeavours of Bedford not being able, in all that time, to bring his brother Glou- 
ceſter to reaſon; though the parliament x had earneſtly recommended an accommo- 
dation. | | 2 PIER Snot 
Duke of - THE inſtances of this body ſeem to have had a better effect in making up a quar- 
oy and rel between Glouceſter and his uncle Henry Beaufort biſhop of Wincheſter, and 
. chancellor of England, whoſe high dignity, great parts, learning, wiſdom, and ex- 
n e perience in affairs, probably gave him more weight, than the other had, in the coun- 
parliament. cil, which ordered all the affairs of the kingdom. The groundleſs and malevolent 
charges advanced againſt the biſhop are taken notice of by ſome writers: but none 
mention the particular occaſion of their quarrel. Whatever it was, the quarrel had 
ſubſiſted for ſome time, and was going to be carried on to all the extremities* of 
4. D. 1426. violence; when the duke of Bedford coming over to London, on Fanuary 10, 1426, 
took upon him the charge of protector, and by his authority put a ſtop to all pro- 
ceedings of that nature. There was however danger of their breaking out into ſuch 
exceſſes, whenever they met, their animoſity ſtill continuing: and it ſeems to be for 
this reaſon 3, that a parliament was ſummoned to meet, on Monday, February 18, at 
Leiceſter, a place where there was no mob to ſupport. either of the parties. It was 
yet thought neceſſary, as a further precaution, to iſſue a proclamation forbidding all 
rſons to come with ſwords on. to the parliament ; which was commonly called 
the parliament of bats, becauſe the followers of great men had only bats or-ſticks 
in their hands when they attended their lords to the great hall of the caſtle, the place 
.. Parl. 3 H. Vl. a. 19g Fabian. Eat. Parl. 4 H. VI. n. 10. 12, 13, 14. * 
1 1 40 
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of the aſſembly. The diſpute between Glouceſter and Mincheſter was the ſubject of 

ſeveral days debates: but was at laſt terminated; on March 12, by the award of 

ſome prelates and noblemen, to whom it had been referred. The parliament con- 
krming their decifion, both the parties at variance ſubmitted to it, read the decla- 

nations in writing drawn up by the referrees, took each other by the hand, and made 


mutual profeſſions of friendſhip: and the biſhop of Mincheſter reſigning the great 


(cal the next day, the biſhop of London was made chancellor. Whether this recon- 
ciliation was cordial, is much to be doubted; there appearing no other reaſon, beſides 
preventing a renewal' of the quarrel; for the duke of Bedford's ſtaying in England 
till February 10, in the year following, when -he- failed to Calais: and the biſhop 
had by that time got himſelf dignified? with the title of cardinal, which put him 
under the court of Rome's particular protection. The duke of Glpucefter too made 
an attempt in the next parliament ?. to increaſe. his authority, either by a change of 
his title into that of regent, agreeable, to Henry V's declaration on his death- bed, or 
by getting ſome new. powers annexed to his office of protector: but without ſucceſs 
the lords declaring; and: ſigning their. reſolution, to allow him no other power, and 
give him no ſtyle or name that would convey authority 41 s 41 

Tu is laſt parliament confirmed an act paſſed in the 11 of Henry IV, ſubjecting 
ſheriffs to the penalty of 100 J. in caſe they made falſe returns of knights for the 
counties; in whoſe elections there had lately been introduced a deviation from the 
original practice. In ancient times, and at the firſt inſtitution of repreſentatives for 
counties, none had any vote in the election of knights, but ſuch as owed ſuit to the 
county-court, i. e. ſuch as held immediately of the crown; for all that held lands of 
meſne lords, owed ſuit and ſervice to their lords courts. What contributed to the 
alteration of the conſtitution in this reſpect, as well as in the point of juries, was a 
ſhameful indolence or lazineſs in the country gentlemen, who not caring to attend in 
perſon at county- courts, procured particular privileges allowing them to appear 
there by their proxies: and 1t was one of Simon de Montfort's ways of engaging the 
favour of the gentry, by making ſuch privileges general, as they indeed became af- 
terwards. The proxies deputed by the gentlemen were generally ſome of their 


own freeholders, who by this means attending at county-courts (though not in their 


own right, but in the place of the gentlemen of -whom they held their freehold) 
came in proceſs of time to be put on juries in-county-courts and at aſfizes, - probably 
at firſt, when there were not enough immediate. tenants. of the crown in court, and 
afterwards in ordinary. Thus by the negligence! of the gentlemen of England, the 
dignity of county-courts came to be debaſed, and the great benefit of juries in a 
manner loſt to their country, ſince they have come to be for the moſt compoſed of 
mean freeholders, too ſubject to corruption, and ſeldom qualified, by their know- 
ledge, judgment, virtue, and independency, to decide in caſes that come before them 
in judicature. It doth not appear however, that theſe freeholders under meſne lords 
ever had a ſhare in the elections of knights of ſhires, till the tumultuary parliament 
in the firſt of Henry IV: and thence aroſe 3, the grievous complaints made by the 
commons in parliament, that ſuch elections had of late been made by very great, 
© outragious and exceſſive numbers of people, dwelling within the ſame counties of 
« the realm of England, whereof the moſt partie was of the people of ſmall ſub- 
* ſtance, and of no value, whereof every of them pretended a voice equivalent, as 
* to ſuch elections to be made, with the moſt worthy knights and: eſquires dwelling 


within the ſame counties, whereby manſlaughters, riots, batteries, and diviſions 


' 


biſhops of Durham, Bath, and Worceſter; the dukes © Ker. Por 6 H. VI. n. 24. 3 Stat, 8 E. VI. 
of Bedford, Norfolk, and. Exeter, the earl of Sta. c. 5. 7H. IV. c. 15. 6 H. VI. C. 4. 8H. VI. c. 3. 
ford, W. Alnwick keeper of the privy ſeal, and Ralf 10 H. VI. . gg 


.* Theſe were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord Canet. 
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— among the gentlemen, and other people of —— fame counties, were like to ariſe 
A. D. 1427. unleſs a due remedy be provided in this behalf. Henry IV. thinking theſe infe. 
riour freeholders convenient for his purpoſe, eſtabliſhed their right of voting 
by an act in his 7 year, appointing the knights of ſhires to be elected in the 
firfl county-court, held after the receipt of the parliament-writ, by all there fre- 
ſent, as well ſuitors duely ſummoned for the ſame cauſe as oTueRs. This act, the 
firſt of its kind that was ever made (the rights of electors, and the n of the 
crown having ever before ſubſiſted on preſcription, as the univerſally known and 
eſſential parts of the conſtitution) paſſed in the ſame ſeſſion, wherein, by a like no. 
velty, he took upon him to alter the courſe of ſucceſſion and deſcent of the crown 
as if a new modelling of parliaments was neceſſary to ſupport his uſurpation; and us 
now confirmed: but every little freeholder of a ſhilling or ſix- pence a year, having a 
claim to a vote in elections, and being very fond of his new privilege, infinite giC. 
orders, and inconveniences enſued. To remedy theſe, it was two years after enacted 
that * knights of ſhires ſhould be choſen by the freeholders, refiant in each county, 
having lands or tenements to the value of at leaſt 40 ſhillings a year, above all 

te charges: but this not removing the evil, it became neceſſary in two years 
to provide, that the lands or tenements of 40 ſhillings a year ſhould all lie w3th;y 
the ſame county. It is upon this footing of a freehold of 40 ſhillings a year (made 
at a time when that ſum was equivalent to 40 J. a year now in value) that the qualifi- 

6 cation of electors of knights of ſhires hath ever fince ſubſiſted. | 

| is 4 7. 1.28, TuIs parliament, beſides the ſubſidies on wool, tonnage, and poundage (which 
| INNS were conſtantly continued, for a term of years, the greateſt part of Henry's time, till 
they were at laſt ſettled on him for life) granted a new tax*, of a noble on the in- 
habitants or houſholders of all country pariſhes, that had ten houſholders, and the 
churches whereof were rated at ten marks a year in the king's book, and of a mark 
on all that lived in pariſhes, which were higher rated, and had more houſholders. 
The houſholders in cities and burroughs were to pay two ſhillings in the pound, in 
ion to the rate of their church: and all freeholders were to pay at the rate of 
a noble on a knight's fee, for all their lands and tenements. This extraordinary ſup- 
ply, granted at a time, when the duke of Bourgogne had terminated all diſputes with 
his coufin Jaqueline, by reſtoring her dominions, and being declared heir to them, 
in caſe ſhe died without iſſue, re- animated the war in France, where it had languiſh- 
ed for ſome years, through a want of money on both fides to ſubfiſt a number of 
forces, ſufficient for any conſiderable enterprize. Had the regent, after his victory at 
Vernueil, invaded Charles's territories beyond the Loire, he might have over-run 
them at pleaſure, and reduced him to the greateſt extremities: but two years paſ- 
ſing without any vigorous action, the French recovered from the conſternation 
which that victory had occaſioned, and came with offers of ſervice to their king in 
ſuch numbers, that they were able, under the conduct of the baſtard of Orleans, to 

| raiſe the fiege, which the earl of Warwick, in A. D. 1427, laid to Montargis, 
Duke of Br... ARTHUR earl of Richmond had the year before, with the conſent of the duke of 
| tagne forced Bourgogne (whilſt he was in war with the duke of Glouceſter) accepted the poſt of 
| | his lance conftable of France: and did his utmoſt to engage Philip, as well as his own bro- 
| with France. ther the duke of Bretagne, to make peace with Charles. He ſucceeded ſo well 
with the latter , that he promiſed to aſſiſt the king, if he gained the duke of Bour- 
gogne over to his intereſts: and upon this ſappoſition did homage to Charles at Poi- 
4 tiers, The regent was ſo incenſed at this league, that he ſent the earl of Warwit 
to invade Bretagne; where after the taking of Pontorſon, he made terrible ravages: 
YH and fortified S. Fames de Beuuron. The conſtable, with 20,000 men, laid ſiege 
n | to the place: but after lying ſome time before it, and making ſeveral fruitleſs aſ- 
* Rot. Parl. 6 H. VI. n. 13. Fabian. * Rymer, x. 349- 355: 378. 385+ 


faults, 


faults, with no inconſiderable loſs of men, a great part of his troops deſerted for 
want of pay, and the reſt were utterly routed in a ſally of the beſieged. Pontorſon, 
which the conſtable had recovered before he inveſted Beuuron, was retaken not long 
after by the Engliſb; who urging their ſucceſs, and having routed the Bretons in an 
action between Mont S. Michel and Avranches, entered their country, deſtroying all 
before them with fire and ſword, as far as Rennes, The barons of Molac, Coetivy, 
La Mote, Coulonces, La Hunaldaye, Chateaugyron, and others of the chief nobility of 
Bretagne had been ſlain in theſe encounters ; the conſtable, whoſe levying troops 
among them for Charles's aſſiſtance had occaſioned this incurſion, took no care to 
protect the country in its diſtreſs: and Jobn duke of Bretagne ſaw no way of ſaving 
it from ruin, but by making peace with the Engi/ph, He was the rather diſpoſed to 
this ſtep, becauſe the regent had ſecured the duke 'of Bourgogne in the Engliſh in- 
tereſt: and his league with Charles being founded on that duke's eſpouſing his 
cauſe, he conceived himſelf not obliged to maintain it, when the contrary ap- 
peared i. Jobn accordingly concluding, on September 8, 1427, a treaty with the 
Engliſh, agreed to renounce his alliance, to maintain the treaty of Troyes, to obey 
the duke of Bedford as regent of France, to acknowledge Henry of England as his 
rightful ſuperiour, and to do him homage. Theſe articles were confirmed by the 
vaths of the duke, the prelates, and the principal noblemen of Bretagne. 
Ta1s was all that paſſed of moment in France, till the year 1428; all the reſt 
being only the ſurprize of inconſiderable caſtles, or the incurſions and ſkirmiſhes of 
ſmall parties: but Thomas Montacute earl of Saliſbury (who been ſent into England 
for ſuccours, and had covenanted * for fix bannerets, thirty-four knights bachelors, 
600 men of armes, and 1800 archers) landing that year, in Fuly, at Calais, with 
thoſe forces, which with their followers amounted to 6000 men, the regent thought 
proper to undertake ſome important enterprize. He had long before formed the 
deſign of attacking Charles in the provinces beyond the Lozre, which had as yet felt 
nothing of the ravages of war: but the quarrel between the dukes of Bourgogne and 
Glouceſter had forced him to ſuſpend its execution. He now reſumed it: and though 
the town of La Charite afforded him a paſſage over that river, it lay at fo great a 
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Siege of Or- 


leans. 


diftance:from the Engliſb quarters, that an army could not eaſily be ſupplied thence 


with proviſions, and thoſe quarters would have been left too much expoſed to the 
enemy, unleſs he became maſter of Montargis or Orleans. The latter was the more 
conſiderable place: and if once taken, the other would ſoon fall; and all the coun- 
try on this fide the Loire would be covered, whilſt that beyond it lay open to the 
ravages of the Engliſh. Saliſbury, having taken in his way Nogent le Roy, Yonnelle, 
Puiſet, and Thury in Beauſſe, Chateauneuf ſur Loire, Mehun, Fargeau, and Bau- 
gency, paſſed the Loire, with 10, ooo men, at the laſt of theſe places, and, on 
October 12, inveſted Orleans on the fide of La Sologne ; encamping in the ſuburbs 
beyond the bridge, called Portereau, which had been demoliſhed by the enemy. 
A convent of Auguſtins not having been entirely ruined, the Engliſh took poſt there, 
and erected a fort for their ſecurity, whilſt they battered a little caſtle at the head of 
the bridge, called the Tourelles, and a bulwark, which flanked it, having been lately 
raiſed by the defendants, and put in ſuch a condition of defence, that after the para- 
pets were beaten down by the cannon of the beſiegers, and a breach made in the 
wall, it ſtood an aſſault, without being taken. The Engliſb continuing their batte- 
nies, the bul wark was ſo ruined by October 23, that the French quitted it; and the 
Jourelles having all its fortifications beaten down, was carried by ſtorm the day fol- 


lowing. The beſieged, apprehenſi ve of this event, had erected a new fort between 8 


the Taurelles tand the town: and had demoliſhed ſome arches of the bridge be- 
tween them, leaving only ſome beams of timber. to ſerve for a communication. The 
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Engliſh being maſters of the Tourelles, raiſed there ſome batteries againſt the new 
fort and the walls of the town: and the earl of Saliſbury mounting to the higheſt 
room in one of the towers, in order to obſerve the ſituation of the place, and the 
condition of the walls and ramparts, was dangerouſly wounded. in the face by the 
ſhivers of a ſtone ſhot from a cannon at random. He was carried to Mehun n. and 
died there, on November 3, much regretted by his followers ; who afterwards deſerted 
in great numbers, and returned to England. | 

THis was a great loſs to the Engliſb; for though they were in no want of able 
generals, they had ſcarce any ſo well experienced in fieges*. Charles VII. thinking 
his crown depended on the defence of Orleans, had provided it with a good go. 
vernor, the lord of Gaucour, a brave and experienced commander, and with a ſtrong 
garriſon, beſides the inhabitants who had of late years been uſed to war, and were 


very numerous, He now found it neceſſary to throw a new re-inforcement of 


troops, with a quantity of proviſions into the place, whilſt it was yet open on the 


ſide of Beauſſe : and two days after the taking of the Tourelles, the baſtard: of Oy. 
leans entered it at the head of 800 men, accompanied by La Hire, and abundance 
After their arrival, ſallies were made, and ſkirmiſhes 
happened every day, till December 21; when another army, compoſed of Engliſh and 
Bourguignon troops, came up to beſiege the city on the ſide of Beauſſe, and took 
in the ſuburbs, which were very large, and had been deſtroyed by the inhabitants, 
leſt they ſhould be of advantage to the enemy. The Engliſb were not ſtill nume- 
rous enough to encompaſs the whole extent of ſo large a city: and could only block 
it up, by the help of ſmall forts, erected at a little diſtance from one another, by for- 
tifying the Ve of Charlemagne, and by laying bridges over the two arms of the ri- 


yer, to keep up a communication between their forces. There was however a ſuf- 


ficient diſtance between their forts to allow the enemy, taking advantage of the 


night, to paſs between them, and introduce into the place ſuccours of men (ſome- 
times 200, ſometimes 300, and once 1000 at a time) with large quantities of am- 


munition and proviſions; magazines whereof had been prepared at Blois, in order 


to be thrown into the town, as opportunities offered. A large body of troops had 
likewiſe rendezvouſed there under the count of Clermont, for the greater ſecurity 
of their own convoys, and for intercepting thoſe of the Engliſb, in their way from 
Paris, to ſupply the army with all neceſſaries proper to ſupport them under the 
ſeverity of the winter. | FIR 

Sik Jobn Faſiolfe, at the head of 2500 foot, and a few horſe, was guarding one 
of theſe convoys, in which there were large quantities of Lenten food, particularly 
herrings; when the count of Clermont, re-inforced by the baſtard of Orleans with a 
choice body of cavalry from the garriſon of the place, came up with him, on 
February 12, at Rouvray S. Denis in Beauſſe. The Engliſh, too weak to encounter 
in the open field an enemy much ſuperior in number, covered the flanks of their 
corps by the waggons, which they ranged ſo as to encloſe it on all ſides, except in 
two places, which they left open for the French to make their attack. This was 
begun by John Steward general of the Scots, with a body of men of armes diſ- 
mounted, and the French contending with them for the honour of the day, ad- 
vanced eagerly to the charge: but were both ſo warmly received by the Engliſ 
archers, that a great number being killed, the reſt were frighted, broke, and diſ- 


perſed; having loſt 5 or 600 of their number, moſt of them Scots, and among theſe 
the Scotch general, and about ſixſcore gentlemen, ' Faftolfe brought his convoy ſafe 
dhe next day to the camp before Orleans, to the great diſheartening of the beſieged; 


who ſoon after ſeeing lines of circumvallation (which the froſt had hitherto hin- 
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dered) drawn about the city, and joining the forts together by double intrenchments, Hexxv VI. 
began to deſpair of any further ſupplies. Charles now began to look upon Orleans 

as loſt, and to entertain thoughts of quitting Berry, to find a ſafer retreat in Au- 

vergne, or ſome other more ſouthern province: but as ſuch a ſtep would endanger 

his being abandoned by numbers that had hitherto eſpouſed his cauſe, he reſolved 

firſt to try other expedients. He had made a league the laſt ſummer * with James I. 

king of Scotland, and had agreed to give him Saintonge and Rochefort, in con- 

ſideration of his aſſiſtance: but he could not depend upon this ſuccour, as it was to 

come from far, and its arrival very uncertain; the Scots being ill provided with 

ſhipping to tranſport it, and perhaps not fond of engaging in another French expe- 
dition, after two conſiderable corps of their countrymen had been ruined in the battles 
of Vernuetl, Crevant, and Rouvray. Several treaties with the duke of Bourgogne had 
proved fruitleſs: but as he was ſtill perſuaded of that prince's equity and inclinations 
to peace, he ſent Saintrailles, with ſome deputies from the town, to propoſe the put- 
ting of Orleans into his hands, on condition of its remaining neuter during the war, 
and being afterwards reſtored to its lord, Who was a priſoner in England. The 
duke would have accepted the offer, had the regent and the council of France agreed 
to it: but as England had bore all the expence of the ſiege, and little doubt was made 

of the place being taken, the propoſal was rejected. The duke of Bourgogne is ſaid 
to have reſented the diftidence expreſſed of him on this occaſion, and to have or- 
dered his troops to retire from before Orleans, which much weakened the army of 
the beſiegers: yet the Engliſb were ſtill confident of taking the place; their in- 
trenchments rendering it daily more difficult to ſupply it with proviſions, 

In this extremity Robert de Baudricourt, governor of Vaucouleurs in Champagne, 
on the frontier of Lorraine *, found out a method to raiſe the ſpirits of the French 
almoſt univerſally dejected, and at the ſame time to diſmay the Engliſh, too much 
addicted to credulity and ſuperſtition, There was a luſty, ſtout virago of a girl, 
about twenty-ſeven years old, born in the neighbourhood of Yaucouleurs, and named 
Joane d Arc, or Day (though fince better known by the name of La Pucelle d Or- 
leans) properly qualified to act the part aſſigned her, of pretending to a divine re- 

velation, and a commiſſion from heaven to relieve Orleans, to conduct Charles VII. 
to be crowned at Reims, and deliver France from its enemies the Engli/h, This 
girl was ſent in a man's dreſs to the king at Chinon; where ſhe found the court, the 
generals, the nobility, all the world, diſpoſed to cry up the revelation to which ſhe 
pretended, . to provide a ſword for her, in the manner that old romances put them 
into the hands of knights errant, and to furniſh her with notices and points of know- 
ledge, that appearing wonderful in a country girl, might ſtrike the minds of the vul- 
gar. The affair was ſo well managed, that the French common ſoldiers, before 
daunted at the fight of an enemy by whom they had been ſo often beat, now 
plucked up their hearts: and believing her. predictions, which conſtantly aſſured 
them of ſucceſs, ruſhed into daring actions with all their natural fire, and with a 
vigour inſpired by an aſſurance of victory. There had been preparing of a long 
time a large convoy of corn and victuals at Blois; a body of 10 or 12,000 men was 

_ In readineſs to convoy it to Orleans: and it was reſolyed, that Joane (who had been a 
ſervant in an inn, and being uſed to ride the horſes to water, had got a good ſeat on 
horſeback) ſhould march armed at all points along with thoſe troops to get into the 
city. To manage the honour of the new faint and prophet in the firſt enterprize, 
the lords of Gaucourt, Rais, and St. Severe, the admiral de Culant, and other excel- 
lent officers, were put at the head of the army: and Florentin d Iliers, governor of 
Chateaudun, was ſent the day before with a party of 400 men of armes; who com- 

ing to the fide of the river, were wafted over it into Orleans, and gave notice of the 
Du Tillet's Recueil. * Hiſt. de Charles VH. Paſquier, Recherches, lib. vi. c. 5. 
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deſign. A great number of boats were prepared to receive the convoy, and wh. 
the army, on April 29, drew near the town on the fide of Sologne, the baſtard of 
Orleans made a fally with a great force upon the Engli/h, on the fide of Beauſe 

to keep them from ſending ſuccours to their forces beyond the river, wbilſt the 
boats were loading with proviſions. The Engliſb on that fide were too weak to 
encounter ſo ſtrong a force as eſcorted the convoy: and their inaction being im. 

puted by the French to a terror imprinted on their minds by Heaven, to facilitate the 

enterprize of the Pucelle, ſhe was received into the town amidſt the acclamationg of 
an infinite number of people, who now thought themſelves invincible. 

Tur French generals; having effected their deſign of victualling Orleans, returned 
to Blots ; and getting another convoy ready in three or four days, reſolved to throw 
it into the town on the fide of Beauſſe, to avoid the trouble of unloading the wag- 
gons into boats. For this purpoſe they re-inforced their troops with parties froth 
the garriſons of Chateaudun, Montargis, Gien, and ſevetal fortreſſes in the Gating;s: 
and when, on May 4, they drew near Orleans, the count of Duois (fo the baſtard 
of Orleans was afterwards called) ſallied out with Foane d Arc, and a great patt of 
the garriſon to meet them, and bring in the convoy; which was done without op- 
poſition. Theſe events ſo extraordinary, and ſuch appearances of an unuſual terror 
in the Engliſh forces, raiſed the conrage of the garriſon, and confirmed them in their 
opinion of Foane's predictions. They had never yet dared to attack any of the forts 
about the town: but they were now ſo elated, that they ventured, without her 
knowledge, to affault that of Sz. Loup. They were repulſed with loſs: yet when ſhe 
heard of it, ſhe animated them to a new attack, being ſupported by the count of 
Dunoit, with other gallant officers; and the fort was carried. There was now in 
Orleans an army full as ſtrong as that of the beſiegers: and the count of Dunois 
reſolved to open a communication with Berry, by taking the forts on the other fide 
of the river towards Sologne. The Engliſh, too few to garriſon all they had erected, 
deſerted ſome of them, and drew all their forces, into thoſe of the Auguſtins, the 
Tourelles, and the bulwark adjoining. The fort of the Auguſtins was taken by 
ſtorm on Friday, May 6, all the braveſt men and officers of the garriſon of Orleans 


being engaged in the attack: the bulwark and the Tourelles were taken the next day 


in the ſame manner. The earl of Syfolk, with the lords Talbot and Scales, faw 
theſe attacks, without being able to ſuccour'their friends; having ſcarce men enough 
to defend their forts on the fide of Beauſſe: and ſeeing it impoſſible to reduce the 
place, whilft it could receive ſuccours every day on the fide of Sologne, raiſed the 
ſiege the next morning, May 8, and retired towards Mehun, Baugency, and other 
places where they had garriſons. Such was the ifſue of the ſiege of Orleans, on 
which the fate of France had in a great meaſure depended, and the miſcarriage 
whereof gave a fatal blow to the Exgliſb affairs in that kingdom. 
CraRLEs, to improve his ſucceſs, whilſt his troops were in heart, and terror poſ- 
ſeſſed the Engliſb, ſummoned the nobleſſe from all the provinces which acknowledged 
his authority: and they attending him in great numbers, with a body of 6000 men, 
he put them under the command of the duke of Alenpon, who had lately recovered 
his liberty, upon the payment of his ranſome. The conſtable came up at the ſame 
time with a corps of 1200 Bretons: and theſe forces being daily ſtrengthened by 
freſh ſupplies, found little reſiſtance in the places they attacked; the Engliſb troops 
being diſperſed into garriſons. Jargeau, after a ſiege of ten days, was carried by 
ſtorm, and the earl of Suffolk taken priſoner. Mehan had the fame fate: and Bau- 
gency ſurrendered; Talbot, Scales, and Faftolfe, though joined by ſome forces ſent 
by the regent from Paris, not thinking themſelves ſtrong enough to attempt its re- 
lief. As ſoon as the French were maſters of Baugency, they marched after the 


enemy's army: and overtook it, on June 18, near Patay. The Engh/h generals 


would 
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would willingly have declined a battle, till their men were recovered of the general Hexzy VI. 


conſternation, into which the confident pretences, and the wonderful ſucceſs of the 
Pucelle had thrown them : but there was no remedy, and the event proved ſuch as 
might naturally be expected, when a body of men full of fears is attacked by a brave 
and intrepid enemy. The Engliſh troops were in ſuch an aſtoniſhment when the 
action was going to begin, that they forgot to pitch the ſtakes, with which they were 
provided to guard againſt the enemy's cavalry : and ran away ſhamefully at the firſt 
onſet. Faſtolfe, after endeavouring in vain to rally them, was forced to make the 
beſt retreat he could, and had afterwards an opportunity of fully juſtifying his con- 
duct on this occaſion ; the diſaſter ariſing purely from the panic terror * which the 
Pucelle had ſpread among the ſoldiers, as the duke of Bedford related the affair, 
three years after, in a fpeech to the parliament of England. There were 2000 
killed in the field: the lords Talbot, Scales, and Hungerford, Sir Thomas Rempſton, 
and other gentlemen of note were taken priſoners, Fenville, a ſtrong place near 
Patay, provided with a good garriſon, and plenty of ammunition and proviſions, 
ſubmitted to the victors without any reſiſtance: and all the caſtles which the Eng- 
liſþ held about Orleans, were abandoned immediately; the garriſons retiring to 
P aris. 


A. D. 1429. 


CnARLESs VII. had never yet appeared at the head of his troops; but encouraged Charles VII. 


by this victory, declared he would take the field in perſon. It was a ſure way of 


received in 
Champagne, 


raiſing a powerful army, the French nobleſſe never failing on ſuch an occaſion to at- and crowned 


tend their ſovereign, even at their own expence: and he ſoon found himſelf ſtrong 
enough to made an expedition into Champagne, in order to be anointed at Reims 
with the holy oil in the famous ampoulle, to increaſe the veneration of his ſubjects, 
more than ordinarily diſpoſed at this time to give into ſuch legends. It is an eaſy 
thing for a prince to ſucceed in ſuch an enterprize, when he hath the hearts of the 

ple of a country for him: the duke of Bedford, for want of them at this time, 
found himſelf under the greateſt difficulties. He tried to raiſe the nobleſſe of Picar- 
die}; but not liking the ſervice, they would not ſtir, though they had ſworn fealty 
to Henry: and he could not get a body of troops together ſufficient to oppoſe 
Charles's progreſs, who preſuming on the affections of the people, took no care for 
ſupplying his army with proviſiohs ; a neglect which would elſe have been fatal. 
Auxerre, Troyes, Chalons, and Reims, opened their gates to this prince, who was 
crowned, on Sunday, July 17, in the laſt of thoſe places: and Laon, Soiſſons, Cha- 
teau-Thierry, Provins, with other towns and caſtles, ſubmitted on the firſt ſuni- 
mons he ſent them after his coronation. In this readineſs, which all the world 
ſhewed, of returning to Charl/es's obedience, the regent durſt not draw any of his 
garriſons from the towns of Normandie and Picardie* to re- inforce the troops he 
was obliged to keep in Paris, to reſtrain the citizens from a like revolt at a time 
when the humour was become general. All he could do, was to ſend for ſuccours 
from England, and to get Philip duke of Bourgogne to come to Paris, to re- aſſure 
the inhabitants, and to conſider of the fitteſt meaſures to be taken in ſo critical a 
ſituation of affairs. Philip came thither, renewed his alliance with England, as the 


Pariſians did their oaths of allegiance to Henry: and after a ſhort ſtay, returned 


into Artois, whence he ſent the baſtard of S. Pol, with 800 men of armes, to the 
aſſiſtance of the regent, who made him governor of Meaux, endeavouring by that 
act of confidence to repair the affront of not truſting the duke of Bourgogne with the 
ſequeſtration of Orleans. 3 | : 


IT happened luckily, that the cardinal of England (as Henry de Beaufort biſhop 


of Wincheſter was now ſtyled) had a body of 250 lances, and 2500 archers ready at 
Sandwich, to embark for France on a croiſade againſt the Huffites in Bohemia. 


Rot. Parl. 11 H. VI. n. 10. & ad finem. See Rymer, x. 408. 
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That expedition was deferred for half a year: and the troops entering into the Ea 

liſh pay, the cardinal brought about 4000 men with him to Paris, This "gh 
very ſcaſonable ſuccour to the regent; who being enabled, in the beginnin 1 
Auguſt, to draw 10 or 12,000 men into the field, advanced with them to Monte. 
reau ſur Yonne: and ſent thence a challenge to Charles, offering to fight him in 
any indifferent place he would name, to end the war by a general engagement, if it 
could not be done by a reaſonable treaty. That prince making no reply, the re- 
gent retired back into the Je of France, to keep the towns there from revolting, as 
thoſe of Champagne had done: and the French nobleſſe growing tired of a campai n 

in which they ſerved at their own expence, Charles propoſed to paſs the Seine at 
Bray, and retire into Berry. This ſcheme being ſpoiled by an Engli/h garriſon's 
entering Bray the night before his arrival, Charles croſſed the Marne at Chateau. 
Thierry : and advanced to Dammartin; the duke of Bedford attending his mo- 
tions, and encamping with his army between that place and Serlis *, The two ar. 
mies lay ſo near together, that a battle was daily expected; but neither Caring to 
quit the advantage of their poſts, and the Pucelle d Orleans varying in her opinion, 
declaring at one time for, at another againſt, an engagement, they parted at laſt with. 
out coming to a general action. Charles returning to Creſpy in Valois, tried to 
bring the duke of Bourgogne over to his intereſt: but though his embaſſadors were 
received with great reſpect, and the duke's counſellors were generally on his ſide, in 
hopes of preferments and favours, which the embaſſadors were free in promiſing, 
the negotiation proved unſucceſsful. He received however the ſubmiſſion of Com- 
piegne, Creil, Pont S. Maixant, Beauvais, and other places; and had he advanced 
to S. Quintin, Corbie, Amiens, and Abbewlle, thoſe towns would likewiſe have re- 
turned to their duty. But Senlis declaring for him, and the regent having marched 
into Normandie, to recover ſome forts that had been ſurprized, and to oppoſe the 
conſtable, who was ravaging the country about Eureux, he thought it a favourable 
opportunity for an attempt upon Paris. Lagny, and S. Denis, making no reſiſtance, 
he poſted his troops at Montmartre, Aubervilliers, and the neighbouring villages, in 
hopes of ſome commotion in the city. Diſappointed in this reſpect, he yielded to 
the continual inſtances of the Pucelle, who was ſtill in high vogue with the people: 
and, on Monday, September 12, made an aſſault on the barriers of S. Honore. The 
event did not anſwer her predictions; ſhe was wounded in the attack; the French 
were repulſed with loſs: and the king ſeeing no likelihood of carrying his point, 


marched off with his troops, retiring into Berry. What probably haſtened his de- 


parture, was the regent's return from Normandie : where he had recovered Aumale, 
Torcy, and Eſtrepagny; as he did S. Denis ſoon after his arrival at Paris. Chateau- 
Gaillard, which had been alſo ſurprized, was not retaken, till ſome months after. 

Tut parliament of England had hitherto ſhewn very little inclination to ſup- 
port the war in France; having never granted or appropriated any particular fund 
for that purpoſe: and the crown was not in a condition to provide for it, when its 
uſual expences amounted * to 20,000 marks a year, more than the produce of all 
the branches of the revenue. It appeared very ſtrange, and gave much diſcontent 
to the Pariſians, that no troops were ſent from England to the regent's ſuccour, at a 
time when, after a ſeries of diſaſters, he would not have been able to take the field, but 
for the temporary and accidental aſſiſtance of the cru/ads troops of cardinal Beaufort. 
This ſeaſonable aſſiſtance was ſo well taken by the parliament, that though he had 


been lately inhibited by a great council from acting as prelate of the garter (a dignity 
| annexed to his fee of Wincheſter) at the feaſt of S. George, he was by the parlia- 


ment, which met on 3 Thurſday, September 22, deſired to aſſiſt at all the king's coun- 
Monſtrelet. Journal de Charles VII. * Rymer, x. 413, 414. 436. wer. Ro. Parl. 8 H. VI. n.11. 
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cils, though no cardinal had ever before been admitted to do ſo: but this gen 
privilege was reſtrained in one reſpect; he was not to be preſent when matters 

tranſacting between the crown of England and the court of Rome came into debate, 

a teſtriction probably full as agreeable to himſelf, as the precaution was proper for 

maintaining the rights and liberties of the church and kingdom. It was not the 

onely teſtimony he received of the reſpect of that body; for, two years after, when 

he had occaſion to refute the calumnies of his enemies, his vindication was ap- 

proved , and he was diſcharged of all miſpriſions and offences on account of papal 

bulles and mandates, to which exception might be made, though the receiving of 

them was unavoidable by a perſon of his character. Whilſt the parliament of this 

year was acknowledging his ſervices, they threw a flur on his enemy the duke of 

Gloucefler. Henry had been crowned on Sunday, November 6: and the parliament 

thereupon reſolving, that the name and title of Protector and defender of the realm 

and church of England ſhould ceaſe from the time of the coronation, the duke had 

been obliged to reſign it, and reſt contented with that of the king's principal coun- 
ellor. | 

Is this ſeſſion, the commons granted an aid of two fi/teenths, and allowed the pay- 

ment of the ſecond to be anticipated : yet there was ſuch a delay in ſending ſuc- 

cours to France, that the people of Paris grew very unealy, ſeeing themſelves ut- 
terly neglected. by England, and ſuffering exceedingly from the incurfions, which the 

enemy's parties were continually making in the neighbourhood, and up to the gates 
of their city, Hence aroſe heavy complaints: and theſe encouraged ſeveral gentle- 
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men, counſellors of parliament, and rich citizens, to form a conſpiracy for betray- 


ing the city to the enemy, The regent was always on the watch againſt deſigns of 
this nature: and the plot being diſcovered by intercepted letters, and the confeſſion 
of the bearer, 1 50 of the conſpirators were ſeized, and many of them executed with 
great ſeverity. This was done by way of example, to ſtrike a terror into others: it 
had that effect, but withal, it alienated the hearts of the Pariſians from the duke of 
Bedford; who, in hopes of regaining them, preſſed his nephew * to come over, and 
be crowned there, which had been long the general defire of the city. The council 
of England conſented to Henry's going into France, as a ſtep that was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for his affairs: but thinking his perſon would be too much expoſed at Paris, 
whilſt the enemy was ſtrong in the neighbourhood, they inſiſted on his reſiding at 
Roien3, till he might remove thither with ſecurity, To provide for the expences 
of this voyage, all perſons of 40 J. a year eſtate were ſummoned to receive knight- 
hood, the jewels of the crown were pawned, and money was borrowed of towns 
and particular perſons; cardinal Beaufort, who, with a great number of noblemen, 
attended him in it, advancing 99 50 J. for his ſervice, He carried over with him a con- 
ſiderable body of forces: but the Engliſb in general were fo poſſeſſed with a dread of 
the enchantments of the Pucelle d Orleans, that abundance of officers and ſoldiers, 
who had been actually retained to ſerve in the expedition, ſtaid behind in London, 
and others who had croſſed the ſea, ſtruck with the idle tales related of her by a 
ſenſeleſs populace, deſerted, and ſtole back to their own country. | O31 
Tus terror was ſoon removed, though not till after it had revived the courage of 
the French, who were fully perſuaded ſhe had been ſent from Heaven to fave them 
from the yoke of the Engliſh. Theſe laſt after all did not ſuffer ſo much from 
the terror ſhe inſpired into them, as from the averſion which the French in general 
had to their government, and their violent deſire of returning to the obedience of 
their natural ſovereign. The Engliſb had not forces enough to garriſon the great 
towns, which declared of courſe, as Sens did at this time, for Charles, when he was 
in a condition of giving them protection: the inhabitants of all places were ſo many 
Rer. Parl. 10 H. VI. a. 11. * Rymer, x. 413. 433. * 1b. 449—459- 462—467. . 
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ſpies for his partiſans, gave them intelligence of all that paſſed, and promoted all 
their deſigns; hence aroſe thoſe frequent ſurprizes of caſtles and fortreſſes, which 
were the chief actions in this war, and make the ſubject of all relations. Thus the 
Engliſh in Melun, going out on an expedition, the inhabitants roſe in their abſence 
ſeized the place, and made themſelves maſters in a few hours of what Henry V. had 
ſpent ſeveral months in reducing. The loſs of this ſtrong place was followed by that 
of leſſer forts in the neighbourhood ; the French ſoon getting poſſeſſion of Moret 
Crecy, Colomiers en Brie, and Corbeil, The Engliſh ſeem to have made no efforts 
this campaign ; only the earl of Huntingdon, lately come over with Henry, was ſent 
with a body of troops to join the duke of Bourgogne : who, after reducing Soi ans 
and Choiſy ſur Oyſe, inveſted Compeigne. The Pucelle d Orleans, breaking with a 
French party through the enemy's quarters into the town, on May 25, was taken 
priſoner in a fally the very night of her arrival: but the place being defended by a 
ſtrong garriſon under a brave governor, and ſupplied with all neceſſaries, held out 
till the latter end of the year, when it was relieved by the count of Vendoſine. 
There was the leſs difficulty in this enterprize, becauſe the beſieging army was much 
weakened by a large corps, which the duke of Bourgogne had carried off, when he 
went to take poſſeſſion of the dutchies of Brabant and Limburg, which had fallen 
to him by the death of his couſin Philip during the ſiege; and by another detach- ; 
ment, which had been ſent to oppoſe the Liegeois, who had invaded the county of 
Namur. The taking of the Pucelle was deemed a ſufficient compenſation for that 


diſaſter. She had lately taken Franquet d Arras, a Bourguignon officer, in a ſkir- 
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miſh near Lagny; and having cut off his head, ſhe had reaſon to expe a like 
treatment: but the Engliſh, purchaſing her of Jobn de Luxembourg, whoſe priſoner 
ſhe was, reſolved to proceed againſt her in another manner. 

THE1R view was to cure their countrymen of the terror which her pretences of 
being ſent from Heaven to drive them out of France, had inſpired into their 
minds: and this could not be done fo effectually in any manner, as by intereſting 
religion in the caſe, by proceeding in the forms of the church againſt heretics, and 
by getting her condemned as an heretic, a ſorcereſs, and an impoſtor. Joane was 
brought to Roien: and as ſhe had been taken in the dioceſe of Beauvais, Peter 
Cauchon, biſhop of the laſt of theſe cities, obtained leave of the chapter of the former, 
the ſee being vacant, to proceed againſt her, and exerciſe his juriſdiction in Rouen. 
The proceſs laſted between four and five months : and being carried on with all the 
formalities of juſtice, was approved by the faculties of law and divinity in the uni- 
verlity of Paris, and even by the parliament. Whether her imagination was really 
ſtruck with the notion of her being deſtined to be the deliverer of France, or ſhe 


had coined her ſtory in order to make a figure in the world, ſhe appeared before her 


judges (the biſhop of Beauvais, and the inquiſitor) with an air of intrepidity, owned 
boldly the deſigns ſhe had formed againſt the Engliſh: and aſſured them from God, 
that they ſhould be driven out of France; pretending that this had been revealed to 
her by voices from Heaven, and that St. Catherine and St. Margaret, appearing to 
her, had given her orders to go in mens cloaths to Charles VII, and offer her ſervice 
for that purpoſe. Being interrogated about her pretended revelations, and whether 
ſhe would ſubmit to the judgment of the church in that point, ſhe only anſwered, 
that «ſhe was very ſure, they came from God, to whoſe judgment ſhe would leave 
« the matter, and would not give them up on any other authority, even though the 
« church ſhould declare them to be illuſions.” This declining the judgment of the 
church gave no reputation to her cauſe: and was thought reaſon enough to charge her 
with hereſy. Whea ſhe found theſe conſequences, ſhe would afterwards have ſub- 
mitted to the pope, if ſhe might have been ſent to Rome: but it was not the practice 
to admit ſuch appeals in caſes of hereſy, and the offer was conſidered as a mere con- 

3 | trivance 
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trivance to gain time for making her eſcape, ſince her obſtinacy was notorious. Tt 
did not however hinder her trom varying in her anſwers to the interrogatories; parti- 
cularly as to St. Michael's appearance, and her conducting him to Charles VII, to 
whom that angel, or (as ſhe ſaid at other times) herfelf preſented a golden crown, 
in the preſence of ſeveral of his nobility. But ſhe conſtantly perſiſted in her pre- 
tences to a divine miſſion, and to a ſeries of revelations from Heaven, even during 
the time of her proceſs ; agreeable to her repeated declarations to the people of Or- 
l:ans, and the ſoldiers of Charles's armies, as well as to what ſhe had advanced in 
her letter to the duke of Bedford ſtyled regent of France, when ſhe ordered him to 
depart the realm with all the Engliſb forces. In ſhort, this cheat or enthuſiaſt was at 
laſt condemned as a blaſphemer againſt God, as an impious pretender to divine in- 
ſpiration, and the knowledge of future contingent events, as an idolater , witch, 
ſchiſmatic, heretic, breaker of the decorum, and modeſty of her ſex, by going in 
mens cloaths, and leading the life of a ſoldier; and as an impudent impoſtor. 
When the ſentence, which condemned her to perpetual impriſonment, was reading 
on a ſcaffold, erected in the broad place before the abbey of St. Ouin, in the hearing 
of a vaſt concourſe of people, ſhe interrupted the officer that read it: and declaring, 
« that ſhe ſubmitted to the church and her judges; that ſince they were of opinion, 
« ſhe ought not to maintain her revelations, ſhe would not do fo any more; and 
« that as the ſpirits which ſpoke to her, had affured her, ſhe ſhould be delivered, 
« ſhe was fully convinced ſhe had been deceived,” ſhe made and ſigned a full ab- 
juration 1n the preſence of all the audience. She now left off the mens dreſs, 
which ſhe could never before be perſuaded to lay afide, though tempted by the pro- 
miſe of being admitted to hear maſſe, and to communicate at Eaſter, from which 
ſhe was debarred, whilſt ſhe wore it: but retaining ſtill a violent inclination to it, ſhe 
ſoon put it on again, pretending a divine order for ſo doing; and retracting her ab- 
juration, as made out of fear, was declared a blaſphemer or heretic relapſed ; and 
being delivered over to the ſecular arm, was burnt publicly in the Old Market at 
Rouen. Such was the end of this famous Amazone the Pucelle Orleans, whoſe re- 
putation in point of chaſtity was never attacked, even by her enemies: her actions 
were certainly extraordinary, and her courage is not ſufficiently to be admired, whe- 
ther it aroſe from her natural conſtitution, or was the effe& of enthuſiaſm. The 
French had ſuch a regard to her memory, that on a reviſion of her proceſs, in 
which not ſo much the forms of it, as the ſubſtance of the affair, were examined, 
ſhe was, on July 7, 1456, adjudged innocent. Paſquier mentions another viſionary, 
a woman named Peronne, who came from Bretagne to Paris; and maintained pub- 
licly, that the Pucelle had really been ſent by God, and that ſhe herſelf had a reve- 


lation from an angel to that effect: ſhe was ſeized, condemned, and executed in the 


fame manner, during the Pucelle's trial. Calmet * ſpeaks of another girl in the dio- 


ceſe of Toul, who pretended about the ſame time to be the true Pucelle 3: but the 


impoſture did not ſucceed. | 


Tux ſpirits of the French, raiſed by the confident and flattering predictions of 
the Pucelle, were kept up by a ſeries of ſucceſs, confirming them in the belief of 


thoſe predictions, though many of them had proved falſe: and they diſtinguiſhed 


their valour continually in the ſkirmiſhes of ſmall parties; the onely way, in which 


the war was now carried on, neither Henry nor Charles having money to maintain a 

On account. of ber kneeling to the ſaints, an- I Hiſtoire de Charles VII. p. 33% ſays, the was taken 
gels, or ſpirits, which appeared to her, as ſhe pre- by the Engliſb, this very year. One Berger pretend- 
wade nt | "Eg ed likewiſe to a divine miſſion, but not acting his part 


* Hift. de Loraine, ii. 702. well, and being taken in an action near Beauvais, 


3 If this girl was the ſame with her that was ſet up was then given out for a madman. Hiſt. de Charles 
by the French after the Pucelle's execution, and VII. p. 47. 
called La Paſteurelle, the Abreg* Chronologive e OT +] * 5 
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Aexny VI. royal army. The former had obtained from a parliament, which met, on * Fay, 12 
1228 at Weſtminſter, the grant of an entire fifteenth, and the third part of another; 
0 ſubſidy had been likewiſe given him at the rate of 20 ſhillings a knight's fee: but 
as if this laſt was thought too much, when ſo little was done abroad, and a 
or peace was treating, it was revoked in the next parliament. Where the ſinews of 
war are wanting, no great enterprizes can be expected: the moſt con ſiderable un- 
dertaking this year, was the raiſing of the ſiege of Vaudemont by the troops of the 
duke of Bourgogne; who ſupported Anthony count of Vaudemont in his pretenſions 
to Lorraine and Bar, as heir male of his uncle Charles the late duke, in oppoſition 
to Rene of Anjou's claim of theſe two dutchies, as huſband to Jabel, Charles: 
daughter. René and the lord of Barbaſan, riſing from before the town, met the 
Bourguignons at Sandacourt, and were routed ; the latter being killed in the 
and the former taken priſoner ; an event which gave Anthony a quiet poſſeſſion of 
thoſe countries. All the advantages gained by the Engliſb conſiſted, in the recovery 
of Louviers, which had been ſurprized by Stephen de Vignolles, called La Hire; in 
reducing Sill le Guillaume in Maine; and in defeating a party of French near 
Beauvais, by the earl of Arundel: what rendered this laſt action of conſequence, 
was that Poton de Saintrailles, being taken in it, ſerved by an exchange to procure 
lord Talbot's liberty. Henry purſuing the deſign, which had brought him over to 
France, went in the beginning of December to Paris; and was there crowned * on 
the 170 of that month: but it produced none of thoſe good effects which were ex- 
pected ; the Engliſb affairs declining daily in that country. 

HENRV left Paris ſoon after Chriſtmas day; and retired to Rowen, as a place of 
greater ſafety: but he had ſcarce been a month in this laſt place, when it was in 
danger of being ſurprized on the night of February 3. One Peter Audebeuf, a 
Bearnats, in the Engliſb ſervice, introduced 120 men, commanded by a gentleman 
named Ricarville, into the great tower of the caſtle; and had this ſmall party 
been ſupported in time by a larger corps of troops, advanced within a league of the 
place, the enterprize would in all probability have ſucceeded : but the officers 
having quarrelled about ſharing the booty, which they had not yet taken, many of 
them, when they had advice of the lucky beginning of the affair, refuſed to march; 
and the whole corps returned to Beauvais, Thoſe who had entered the great 
tower were forced to ſurrender at diſcretion: and Henry, alarmed at the danger he 
had ſo narrowly eſcaped, haſted away to England. The French had better ſucceſs in 
their attempt on Chartres; which, on April 20, was ſurprized by the count of 
Dunois, and the garriſon, conſiſting of 5 or 600 Engliſb, taken priſoners, This loſs 
was in ſome meaſure repaired by the ſurprize of Montargis; which facilitated ſome 
time after the recovery of Provins by the Exgli{þ: but the count of Dunois found 
means to throw a ſupply of men and proviſions into Lagny ſur Marne, which was 
befieged by the regent. This ſuccour, and the count's marching with his forces 

into the neighbourhood of Paris, made the duke of Bedford raiſe the ſiege, and te- 
tire with his troops to the capital for its ſecurity, He was there mortified. by an 
event very fatal to the Eng/iſb intereſt ; his wife Anne, ſiſter to Philip duke of 
Bourgogne, and the chief means of the harmony and friendſhip which had hitherto | 
ſubſiſted between them, died on November 14, and was buried in the church of the 
Celeftins at Pari. | | 


Quarrel be- THE regent had always taken a particular care to keep Philip and the duke of 
e me, Bretagne in the Engliſh intereſt, to which the latter was not at all inclined: and if 
ford and he did not declare openly for Charles VII, which his brother the conſtable ſollicited 

Bourgeguee continually, it was owing purely to his fear of not being able to oppoſe the Eagh/b, fo 

long as they were ſupported by the duke of Bourgogne. Anne's death diffolved the al- 
Rat. Parl. g H. VI. n.1. 13. 15.18. Rot. Parl. 20 f. VI. n. 50. * Mayftrelet- * 
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liance between this prince and the regent: and the latter's haſty marriage with Ja- 
queline, the eldeſt daughter of the count of S. Pol, in the beginning of the next 
year, without the former's knowledge, was highly reſented by Philip, as an affront 
offered to himſelf, and a flight upon his fiiter's memory. Cardinal Beaufort la- 
boured to make up the quarrel, which aroſe on this occaſion, and had been much 
inflamed by reports of the angry words ſaid to have been ſpokey on both ſides: and 
prevailed ſo far upon them, as to obtain their conſent to a conference, in May, at 
S Omer, for talking over all matters of complaint, and adjuſting all their differences, 
The conference was to be held at a third place, and not at either of their lodg- 
ings: but, as appeared in the event, the ceremonial was not entirely ſettled, They 
both came to S. Omer: and the duke of Bedford inſiſting on the firſt viſit, which 
the other did not care to make, though in a town of his own dominions, they went 
away, notwithſtanding all the cardinal's intreaties, without any interview or con- 
ference, and more exaſperated againſt one another than before. This did not as yet 
hinder the war from being carried on againſt Charles VII, as well in Bourgogne, 
where Philip's forces acted alone, as in Picardie, where they were joined by the 
Engliſh, and where the French had ſurprized ſeveral places. The moſt confiderable 
of theſe was S. Valery, but it was afterwards recovered: and the war being left en- 
tirely to the conduct of the commanders of garriſons, produced nothing but depre- 
dations which ruined all the provinces on this fide the Loire, rencounters of little 
parties, and attempts on ſmall forts, without giving occaſion to one remarkable 
action. 
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Paris ſuffered extremely in its commerce by the incurſions of parties; their Bw of Bed- 
ord comes to 


merchants could not travel, nor the peaſants of the adjoining country till or ſtock 


England to 


their lands with any proſpect of reaping the fruit of their labours : there was no get ſupplies. 


money to pay the ſalaries of the counſellors of parliament, which occaſioned great 
complaints and difficulties. The regent was ſcarce able to maintain his ground, 
and in no condition of driving the enemy to a diſtance from the place, or of reco- 
vering Lagny and Corbeil; which commanding the Marne and the Seine, hindered 
the Pariſians from carrying on any traffick with countries higher up the ſtream of 
thoſe rivers, and from receiving thence any proviſions, The regent, pitying their 
condition, dreading the: conſequences of their diſtreſs, and defirous to carry on the 
war with ſuch a force, as whilſt Charles's affairs were low, might at once clear a 
province of the enemy, and by the repatation, which ſuch a progreſs would give to 
the Engliſh armes, keep the dukes of Bourgogne and Bretagne firm in their alliances 


with England, appointed a meeting with the duke of Glouceſter at Calais, He ex- | 


pected ſome comfort, or at leaſt counſel at this conference; but found neither; the 
people of England were weary of the war, and averſe to the taxes it occaſioned, 
There had been no great victory of late to gratify their thirſt of glory; no rich prizes, 
bootics, or priſoners, to bring wealth into the nation, as had been the caſe in the 
days of Edward III. and Henry V: they ſaw the war carried on in ſuch a manner 


as could not but be diſhonourable and ruinous to the Engliſb, ſince the French, 


having the country on their fide, and never wanting good intelligence of their mo- 
tions and deſigns, had evidently a vaſt advantage over them in ſudden incurſions, the 
rencounters of parties, and the ſurprize of places, though they could never ſtand 
before them in pitched battles; and yet there was no altering the method, without 
ſupplies ſufficient to maintain a royal army abroad in an exhauſted country. Such 
an army required much greater ſums than the commons, who had always ſtarved 
the war, would care to give, either becauſe they could not depend on a right and 
frugal application thereof, or becauſe they imagined that ſuch an army would make 


no conſiderable conqueſts, equivalent to the vaſt expence, or if it did, thoſe con- 


1 Rot, Parl. 11 H. VI. ad finem rotuli. BOY 
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queſts could not be maintained without a continual charge, and after all would Prove 
of little benefit to the Engliſb nation, if there was not reaſon to ſuſpect, they might 
endanger her liberties. The duke of Glouceſter giving his brother no hopes of ob. 
taining any aid from England, unleſs he came over himſelf, the duke of Bedford 
was obliged to take this party: and being at the opening of the parliament on 
Fuly 8, gave the two houſes an account, as well of what had paſſed of late years in 
France, as of the preſent ſtate of affairs in that country. His conduct was unani- 
mouſly approved: but with regard to the meaſures he propoſed for railing the Eng. 
liſh intereſt there from the low condition to which it was reduced, they were ſo flow 
in coming to a reſolution about them, that none was taken in the ſeſſion, which 
ended on * Auguſt 13, when the parliament was prorogued on account of the peſti- 
lence raging in London, The ſecond ſeſſion began on October 13, in ſuch a manner, 
as affords reaſon to think, that there were great factions at this time among the no- 
bility, and that the commons were not well ſatisfied either with the adminiſtration 
in general, or the duke of Glouceſter's conduct in particular. It was at their in- 
ſtance, that the lords engaged to one another, upon their honour, to keep the peace; 
and they made it their earneſt requeſt, that the duke of Bedford would ſtay in Eng- 
land, and take the chief direction of all affairs: but when they found it abſolutely 
neceſſary, that he ſhould return to France, where he had ruled with an admirable 
prudence, and with a vigour ſo juſtly mixed with equity and moderation, as to gain 
him the eſteem and affections of all orders of men, and that it was not eaſy to find 
another to ſupply his place, they granted him all the articles he deſired in point of 
the government, and allowed him 500 J. for his paſſage. Before the ſupply was 
granted, they made an enquiry into the ſtate of the houſhold, and into the produce 
of the branches of the revenue: and agreed that ſo much of the rents and profits of 
the dutchy of Lancaſter, as had been by Henry V. veſted in feoffees for the pay- 
ment of his debts and legacies now near diſcharged, ſhould be aſſigned to the duke 
of Bedford for the war in France. He was empowered likewiſe to command, and, 
as he ſaw fit, diſpoſe of, the troops and officers in the marches of Calais, and receive 
the profits of thoſe marches: but all the ſupply, raiſed upon the nation for that 
ſervice, conſiſted only in one fifteenth. CORN. 
Tu is ſupply was far from being adequate to the neceſſities of the Engliſp: and 
the re- inforcement of men, which the duke of Bedford carried out of England, was 
inconſiderable. On his return to France, he found the Lower Normandie in dan 
of being loſt *; the peaſants, who were utterly ruined by the continual incurſions of 
parties, having taken armes to the number of 50 or 60,000 men, and been joined 
by ſome gentlemen of the province. They were repulſed at Caen: and the duke of 
Alengon ſending Ambroſe de Lore with à party of lances and archers to head them, 
they marched towards Avranches, being joined in the way by the duke himſelf. He 
was in hopes of engaging them abſolutely in the French ſervice: but the regent find- 
ing means to gain ſome of their leaders, and aſſuring the reſt of a general pardon, and 
better uſage, the greateſt part of this multitude returned to their homes, and a ſmall 
body that ſtill kept together near S. Sauveur ſur Dive, was defeated and cut in 
pieces by the Engliſh. Another inſurrection of the ſame kind broke out in the pais 


de Caux, where about 20,000 peaſants committed: horrible rayages, till the country 


was ſo waſted, that they could not ſubſiſt, and were forced to diſband, and ſeek for 


bread in other provinces by the like depredations. ; Notwithſtanding theſe com- | 


motions, the lord Talbot, joined by Lifle Adam (whom Henry had made mareſchal 
of France) with ſome Bourguignon troops, recovered Creſpy en Valois, Beaumont ſur 
Oy/e, Creil, Pont S. Maixant, and Clermont en Beau voiſis, which had been fur- 


- + Rot, Pari 11 . VI. n.11, 13. 17. 20. 3. J. Chartier's Hiſt, de Charles VII, Abregt d 
Hist. de Charles VII. Monſtrelet. | 
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prized by the French: but the lord Willoughby was forced by Ambroſe de Lore, to Henzy vi. 
raiſe the ſiege of S. Celerin. Philip duke of Bourgogne had hitherto made war wit 
vigour againſt Charles VII, and was this year at the head of his troops in that 
dutchy : but Charles I. duke of Bourbon, who had married his youngeſt ſiſter Agnes, 
being ſent againſt him, probably with a view to a treaty, they agreed (after ſeveral 
meſſages, which their near relation ſerved to cover) to hold a conference at Nevers; 
at which the conſtable and the archbiſhop of Reims chancellor of France were to 
reſent. 

3 was a prince of the blood royal of France, and had in his order a right 4 P. ; 436: 
to the ſucceſſion of that crown: and as this right was either given up or poſtponed EN 
by the treaty of Troyes, the alliance he then formed with the Engliſh for transferring — 
the crown of France to Henry V, and his deſcendants by Catherine de France, was 
contrary to an eſſential part of his intereſts, and unnatural with regard to his own 
family. The firſt fury of his reſentment on aceount of his father's aſſaſſination at 
the interview with Charles VII, had made him get over all other conſiderations; in 
order to gratify his revenge: but the moſt furious paſſions cool with time; and he 
had for ſome years paſt been uſed to hear excuſes, drawn from Charless youth and 
habitual weakneſs of being governed by every favourite thrown in his way, to miti- 
gate his reſentment, and had readily entered into treaties of peace with that prince, 
though they could not agree on the conditions. He was ſurnamed the Good, not fo 
much from the piety or ſanctity of his life, having had ſixteen natural children by 
different women, as from the goodneſs, pliableneſs, and compaſſion of his nature: 
he truly pitied the miſeries of the country people; and grew tired of a war, which 
rendered many provinces of France, and ſome of his own dominions, a diſmal ſcene 
of rapine, devaſtation,.and bloodſhed. In this diſpoſition, the remonſtrances of the 
pope and the council aſſembled at Baſſe: in Swizerland, awakened all his tender 
ſentiments: and having, in the purſuit of vengeance for his father's murder, done 
enough to ſatisfy his honour, by reducing France more than once to the brink of 
ruin, he was not averſe. to a reconciliation with Charles, whom he had hitherto. 
conſidered as the author of the aſſaſſination, The conſtable and the duke of Bour- 
bon, with their wives, who accompanied them to the conference held in January 
at Nevers, and were Philip's ſiſters, finiſhed the work, and determined him abſo- 
lutely to drop his reſentments, and make peace with France. He had a mind to 
ſome towns in Picardie, which lay convenient for him, and ſerved either for the | 
ſecurity or eaſier communication of his other territories: and though nothing was | 
concluded at this meeting in particular, Charles's plenipotentiaries, who were admit- * 
ted to it, aſſured him in general, that he ſhould be gratified in all his deſires. In | 
fine, it was reſolved, that the articles of peace ſhould be ſettled in a treaty to be held | 
at Arras in the Fuly following; and that the pope, the council, the courts of Eng- 
land, and other European realms, ſhould have notice given them of the deſign, and 
be invited to ſend their plenipotentiaries to the congreſs. L SOL | 

Tux cardinal of Santa Croce came thither on the pope's part, and the cardinal of 
Cyprus from the council of Baſle, to act as mediators. The chief of the French 
plenipotentiaries were the duke of Bourbon, the conſtable, the archbiſhop of Reims, 
the count of Vendoſine, the mareſchal de la Fayette, and the firſt preſident of the 
parliament, The kings of Poland, Caftille, and Navarre, the dukes of Bretagne, 
Bar, and Milan, ſent likewiſe their embaſſadors, as the city of Paris, and the great 
towns of Flanders did their deputies. Thoſe of England* were the cardinal of 
Beaufort, W. Lindewode keeper of the privy ſeal, the biſhops of Norwich, St. Da- 
vids, and Liſieux, with the earls of Huntingdon and Suffolk. Others were named in 
the commiſſion, but do not appear to have acted. The duke of Bourgogne likewiſe 
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appointed his chancellor Rolin, the duke of Gueldres, the biſho 


Ps of Liege, Cam. 


ages x = | and others, to manage 
the treaty in his name; though arriving, on July 28, at Arras, he aſſiſted in perſon 
at the conferences, which were opened in Auguſt. The firſt ſubje& entered u 
was the treaty between France and England: and the propoſals on both ſides bein 
ſo widely different, that there was no proſpect of reconciling them, the 4 
inſiſted, that they ſhould ſpecify the loweſt terms which they would accept, The 
French thereupon demanded, that Henry ſhould lay afide his ſtyle of king of 
France, and renounce for himſelf and his heirs all claim to that crown; and that in 
lieu of giving up Paris, and all the places he held in other parts of the kingdom, he 
ſhould enjoy what he actually poſſeſſed in Guienne, and all the dutchy of Normandie; 
but on condition of ſwearing fealty and doing homage, according to the ancient 
uſage, for thoſe territories. A great part of Guienne being in the hands of the 


French, the Engliſh inſiſted on the reſtitution of the whole: and excepted to the 


homage, as what would render the enjoyment of the reſt, as well as of Normandie, 


precarious, This was a point worthy of the duke of Bourgogne's conſideration, 
with regard to the provinces and places ceded to him, and liable to be reſumed or 
confiſcated on a thouſand pretences, which the ſuperiority reſerved to Charles, and 
the obligations of a vaſſal to his lord, never fail to ſtart on occaſion: but he was 
now cordially united with France, and had taken his reſolution. The cardinals too 
were ſo intent on a peace, between France and Bourgogne, that, forgetting their 
character of mediators in what concerned that between France and England, they 
openly ſupported all the French demands: and made uſe of the authority of the 
church, to intimidate the Exgliſb into a compliance. The article of homage was 
the onely point, which they added to the ancient rights of the kings of England in 
France : but was a point very odious to the people of Exgland, who thought the 
honour of the nation, and the luſtre or independency of the crown, affected by their 
prince's doing homage to another, though only for foreign territories. The French 
not receding from their demands, and the Exgliſb abſolutely rejecting them, all fur- 
ther proceedings towards a peace between the two crowns were ſtopped. The con- 
ferences on the ſubject did not laſt long; the cardinal of Beaufort, who was the 
chief manager therein, not arriving at Arras till Auguſt 19, and all the Engliſh em- 
baſſadors quitting that place on Seprember 6, in order to return to England. 

Tuts treaty did not hinder the war from being catried on all the time it laſted, as 
well as before it began; but ſtill with diſadvantage to the Engliſh, Fobn earl of 
Arundel had, in the beginning of May, been defeated near the caſtle of Gerberoy: 
and being'wounded in the ancle by a ſhot from a culverine, died two days after ?, on 
the 12 of that month, at Branvait, whither he had been carried priſoner, The 
French ſurpriaed Rue in Picardie, Meulant and S. Denis in the neighbourhood of 
Paris; which was now almoſt blocked up, and its communication with Normandie 
in a great meaſure interrupted, To remove theſe inconveniences, the Eng/i/b laid 
ſiege to the two laſt of thoſe places: S. Denis was retaken, notwithſtanding all the 
efforts of the count of Dunois to relieve it; but the ſiege of Meulant was raiſed, whe- 
ther before or after the deceaſe of the duke of Bedford, is uncertain. This great 
man, who had governed France thirteen years with the higheſt reputation for his 
wiſdom, juſtice, and moderation, and had kept his ground there with ſcarce any 
aſſiſtance from Exgland, died ons September 14, in the caſtle of Rouen: and was in- 
terred in the cathedral of that city. Queen Jabel, relict of Charles VI, ſurvived 
him bat a few days, dying at the Hote/ de S. Paul in Paris (where in the general 
diſtreſs for want of money, ſhe had kept of late a very thin court) as her epitaph 
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ſays, on the laſt day of that month: and was buried without any funeral pomp at 
S. Denis. The death of the regent was a terrible blow to the Engliſh intereſt in 
France: and the misfortune was made till greater by the ſquabbles of parties in the 
council of England, which cauſed a delay of ſeven months, in a juncture when a mo- 
ment was not to be loſt, before they could agree in the choice of a ſucceſſor. The 
French found their advantage in this delay: and the garriſon of Pontoiſe going out 
to forage, the inhabitants ſeized the place, and applied for aſſiſtance to the mareſchal 
Lifle Adam; who taking upon him the government of the town, delivered it after- 
wards to Charles VII, and was confirmed by him in that charge, as well as in the 
dignity of mareſchal of France. The peace with Bourgogne was not finiſhed when 
this place was taken: but as ſoon as it was publiſhed, all the French gentlemen, 
who had till then been engaged in the Engliſh or Bourguignon ſervice, repaired to 
their king's ſtandard, and increaſed the ſtrength of his forces. The mareſchal Je 
Rieux ſarprized Dieppe on October 27: and getting an army of 8 or 10,000 men 
together before the end of the year, reduced Feſcamp, Montivilliers, and Harfleur, 
with all the towns and caſtles in the Upper Normandie, except Arques and Caudebec. 
TuksE were the firſt fruits of the peace between France and Bourgogne, which 
was concluded, on September 2 1, in the abbey of S. Vaaſt, and ratified by the oath 
of Philip duke of Bourgogne, after the two cardinals had abſolved him from that 
which he had taken to maintain the treaty of Troyes, It was ſo neceſſary to extri- 
cate Charles VII. out of his difficulties, that he ſubmitted to conditions, which other- 
wiſe would have been deemed diſhonourable. He was either in perſon, or by his 
« delegates (theſe were the duke of Bourbon and the conſtable) to aſk Philip's par- 
« don for the murder of his father, to excuſe it as perpetrated in his youth, with- 
« out his knowledge, and to his great regret, and to beg of Philip to forget the in- 
« jury. All concerned in it were to be given up, proſecuted, puniſhed with death, 
« or if not forthcoming, to be baniſhed, and their eftates confiſcated, » Charles was 
« to found chapels and maſſes for the fouls of Fohn duke of Bourgogne, and of thoſe 
« that were killed with him, to make good all damages ſuſtained by ſuch as were 
« taken the day of the murder, to ere& a croſs on the place where it was com- 
* mitted, and to pay 50,000 crowns of gold in lieu of the late duke's jewels that 
« were carried off after his aſſaſſination, He was to make Philip and his heirs a 
« ceſſion, of the cities and counties of Boulogne ſur mer, Macon, S. Fangout, and 
« Auxerre, With all their dependances ; of all the produce of the taxes, called aides, 
« impoſed on thoſe parts of the elections of Macon, Ch4lons, Autun, and Langres, 
« that lay within Bourgogne; of the caſtles, towns, and diſtricts of Bar fur Seine, 
« Peronne, Roye, and Mondidier, with all their appendages. The whole county of 
Pont hieu, with Dourlens, S. Riquier, Creveceur, Arleux, Mortagne, S. Quintin, 
« Corbie, Amiens, and Abbeville, were mortgaged to Philip and his heirs, till 
« 400,000 crowns 'ſhould be paid for their redemption. Philip himſelf was ex- 
« empted from doing any homage, or ſwearing fealty, for theſe territories, as long 
as Charles lived, but both were to be done by his ſacceſſors; his vaſſals were not 
bound to take armes upon the king's ſummons, without his own orders; and if 
he was attacked by the Engliſh, Charles was to ſend him ſuccours, and make no 
« peace or agreement with the duke's enemies, unleſs he (making a reciprocal pro- 
* miſe) was comprehended in the treaty, * His vaſfals, and others who had borne 
« St. Andrew's croſs, the enſign of Bourgogne, were never to be forced to ſerve un- 
der any other: a general pardon was granted to all perſons (except the affaſſins of 
the late duke) and they were to be reſtored to their eſtates. Both parties re- 
* nounced all alliances to the 'prejudice of each other: and declaring, by letters 
patent, their reſpective ſubjects abſolved from their allegiance to him who ſhould 
it. de Charles VII. Monftrelet. A 1205 
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te yiolate this treaty, gave them orders to adhere in ſuch caſe to the injured pote 
ns. 


Bour gn 
« under their ſeals to obſerve this laſt particular article, and to . 2 
in 


general; which was confirmed, on November 5, by the council of Baſle; th 
cenſures of excommunication and interdict being denounced againſt the infrator 4 

Tre duke of Bourgogne ſent his king of armes and an herald to the court of 
England, with letters to notify the peace, to excuſe his own conduct, and offer hi 
mediation for a peace with France: the cardinal mediators employed a — 
divine for the ſame purpoſe. It was very evident, that the Engliſb could not 1 
tain the ground they as yet poſſeſſed in France, and that the mediation offered mi ht 
procure them better terms than could elſe be expected: but the council of Englasd 
incenſed enough againſt the duke, for his breach of the league of Troyes, which had 
been his own propoſal and handywork, fell into a fury, when it appeared that one 
of his ſelfiſh motives for that ſtep was the getting to himſelf the county of Pon- 
thieu, which belonged of right to the kings of England. The embaſſadors or 
agents ſent to London on this occaſion were not ſuffered, either to ſtir abroad with- 
out a guard, or to deliver the letters they brought: but after theſe had been taken 
from them and read in council, they were ſent back without an anſwer. The duke of 
Bourgogne reſented this as an high indignity: and fince his good offices were lighted 
reſolved to exert all his power in afliſting Charles, and in making war upon Eng. 
land; for which he obtained the conſent of the great towns of Flanders. The like 
preparations were made in England: and the treaty of Arras being laid before the 

rliament* (which met on October 10) with a repreſentation of the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of a ſupply, if they had a mind to retain the title of France, or defend Nor- 
mandie, the commons, beſides a f/teenth, granted a tax upon land, at the rate of ſix- 
pence in the pound on all eſtates leſs than 100 J. a year, 'eight-pence on all above 
that rent to 400 l. and two ſhillings on ſuch as amounted to a ſtill greater annual in- 
come. The whole kingdom was exaſperated to the laſt degree againſt the duke of 
Bourgogne: and the London mob were ſo outrageous, that they fell u pon. the Flem- 
ings, and others of his ſubjects that came in their way, killing ſome, and plunder- 
ing others, till a proclamation * was iſſued to ſtop thoſe diſorders, and protections 
granted to ſuch, as being ſettled in England, took the oaths of allegiance, 

Tux duke, thinking he ſhould never enjoy in quiet his new acquiſitions of the 
counties of Pontbieu and Boulogne, as long as the Engliſh were poſſeſſed of Calais, 
found it neceſſary to ſupport one injuſtice by another: and reſolved to reduce that 
place, with the marches adjoining 3, The court of England tried in vain to divert 
him from that deſign, by engaging the emperor Sigiſnund either to attack, or to fur- 
niſh troops for attacking, ſome of his territories, and by raiſing diſturbances in Zi- 
ricſee, and other towns of Zelande and Hollande. Philip purſuing the enterprize he 
had in view, raiſed a mighty army, Gand alone furniſhing him 17,000 men, and the 
other towns of Flanders in proportion: and re-inforcing theſe by ſome old corps 
of his troops from Picardie and Bourgogne, took Oye, Marque, Sandgate, and other 


LY - * 


ſmall fortreſſes about Calais. 


Tus laſt place was inveſted in Fune; the Flemings fancying themſelves ſo very 


terrible, that the garriſon would ſcarce dare to ſtand on their defence: but they ſoon 


found their miſtake; being daily haraſſed, by the vigorous ſallies of the beſieged. 
It was well provided with all neceſſaries for a long defence; new ſuccours of men, 


ammunition, and proviſions, arrived continually from England: and the duke of 
- Glouceſter, being ready to come over with an Engliſh army, ſent an herald to defy 


Philip, and challenge him to a battle, if he would wait his. arrival, not being able 


to fix a particular day by reaſon of the uncertainty of wind. and weather, on which 
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his paſſage depended. To prevent theſe ſuecours, a Flemiſh ſquadron had funk Hzxvnv VI. 


five or fix great veſſels full of ſtones at the mouth of the harbour, and then retired 
to their own ports, for fear of being intercepted by the Engl fleet, which was 
ready to fail, and much ſuperiour to their own'in force: but thoſe veſſels lyin ying 
aground on the ſands, the people of Calais, when the tide was out, either burnt 


them, or carried the timber into their city. The defign of blocking up the place 


by ſea thus miſcarrying, a bafil/le, or ſmall wooden fort, was erected on the land 
fide, and well ſupplied with cannon and military engines, to batter the place, and 
hinder the fallies of the beſieged. This was taken by the Engliſh : and the Flem- 
ings that guarded it, being put to the ſword, their countrymen in the army muti- 
nied ; crying out, that they were betrayed, the place nat being inveſted by ſea; as they 
had been aſſured it would, nor any other promiſe performed. Thoſe of Gand were 
the moſt furious of any in their outcries on this occafion: and quitted the army at 
the latter end of July in ſuch diſorder, that Philip, fearing the garriſon of Calais 
might take ſome advantage of the confuſion cauſed" by this precipitate deſertion, 

drew-up the reſt of his forces in battalia, and leaving his artillery, baggage, and pro- 
viſions behind, retreated to Gravelines. He was followed thither by Fobn de Croy ; 
who had been, with a party of 1500 men, defeated not long before in the Bowulormots - 
but being afterwards ſtrengthened by a detachment from Philip's army, had laid 
fiege to Guiſnes ; and was now obliged to quit the enterprize. The duke of Glou- 
ceſter, landing in a few days after this retreat, marched into the ſkirts of Flanders, 
and the heart of Artois, burning or deſtroying all before him, and taking vaſt num- 
bers of cattle: but was forced for want of bread to retire in a ſhort time to Calais. 
It was not the onely inſult that Philip was forced to bear: the Engliſh fleet made 
deſcents on the maritime parts of Flanders, and committed the like ravages there; 
all commerce with the Flemings was prohibited; and the duke of Glouceſter on this 


occaſion obtained, from Henry as king of France, a grant for life of the county of 


Flanders; as John lord Beaumont did of that of Boulogne, to which he pretended a 
fort of claim, perhaps as deſcended from the old counts of Eu and Guiſnes; Henry 
de Beaumont, the firſt of his anceſtors that ſettled in England, being the ſecond ſon 
of Louis (ſon of Jobn de Brienne king of Feruſalem) by Agnes, heireſs, and 
vicounteſs of Beaumont, Nor was this all that Ph:/ip ſuffered by his attempt on 
Calais; he had rouſed the warlike and turbulent ſpirit of the Plemings, and given 


them at the ſame time occaſions of complaint: he was forced to juſtify thoſe that 


had deſerted from his army, and yet could not avoid W babes for mn years 
by the commotions of Gand and Bruges. 

Tun French, though deprived of the powerful affiſtance they del hive ex- 
pected from the duke of Bourgogne, had he not been taken up with attempting a 
conqueſt, which lay very convenient for him, and would have been much for the 
fecurity of all his territories, received yet great advantages by the peace of Arras. 
Efperney, Nogent le Roy, and Montigny, with other places in Champagne, fell eaſily 
into their hands, lying too remote for the garriſons to expect any ſuecour from the 
Engliſb quarters: but their chief deſign was upon Paris. Nothing could give a 


greater reputation to the king's affairs, than reducing the capital of his realm: but 
his exchequer being too much exhauſted to ſupport ſo mighty an army, as was ne- 


deſſary to beſiege it in form, the onely way left of ſuceeeding in the enterprise, was 
to ſurprize it by means of ſome intelligence within the place, and in the mean time 
to diſtreſs the inhabitants by intercepting their proviſions. The conſtable, the 
mareſchal de Lifle Adam, and the count of Dunofs were charged with the enter- 
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prize: and making themfelves maſters of Eſtouan and S. Denis by force, and of 


Corbeil and Bois de Vincennes by dint of money given to the governors, the eity was 
in a manner blocked up, and nn in point of victuals. Robert lord Willoughby, 
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governor of Paris, took all the precautions poſlible for the ſafety of the l | 
and for preventing a conſpiracy: but having only 1500 Engliſh in garriſon — 40 
forced to leave the guard of ſome of the gates to ſuch citizens, as he d ag 
worthy of a confidence, who were generally of the Bourguignon party, It wWa 
by the help of this party, that Liſie Adam had ſurprized the place about fifteen — 
before: and having now ſhewed the chiefs of it a charter under Charles', ſeal 15 
the pardon of all their offences, and for confirming the privileges of the city, the 
undertook to let him into the town, very early in the morning of Friday, April 
by the gate of g. Michel. When Life Adam came thither, he was directed to go” 
the porte St. Facques for admittance: and ladders being let down from the walls he 
mounted firſt himſelf; being followed by the count of Dunois, and a ſufficient 
number of their party to break the locks of the draw-bridge, and let it down, that 
the conſtable might enter the place with all his forces. The alarm ſpreading every 
where, the Engliſb took armes immediately: and Willougbby, with a wonderful pre- 
ſence of mind, gave in a moment ſuch proper orders, that the conſtable would have 
been driven out of Paris, if the French and Bourguignon parties had not joined in 
his favour, drawn chains croſs the ſtreets, and riſen in every quarter. The go- 
vernor ſeeing no remedy, drew his troops all together: and retiring with them to 
the Baſtille, capitulated a few days after to ſurrender it, upon condition of march- 


ing out with his garriſon and their baggage to Rowen. S. Germain and Charenton 
ſoon followed the fate of the capital. 


Tux loſs of Paris ſeems to have awakened thę council of England out of the 
lethargic. diſpoſition, which had ever made them neglect the war in France, and to 
have convinced them of the neceſſity, either of purſuing it with vigour, or of mak.” 

ing peace, if reaſonable terms might be obtained. They had, in the month preced- 
ing that loſs, appointed Richard Plantagenet duke of York, governor of France and 
Normandie x and preparations began from that time to be made for his paſſage 
thither. In the month following that event, they empowered him, in conjunction 
with the earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk, Sir Fobn Faſtolſe, and Sir Ralph Sage, to 
treat with Charles VII. for a peace, and a marriage between Henry and one of his 
daughters. Richard, carrying over with him a body of troops, recovered Fecamp, 
with ſome other places in the Higher Normandie: and La Hire being diſappointed 
in bis attempt upon Rouen, was routed in his retreat. John lord Talbot had better 
ſucceſs in the ſurprize of Pontoiſe in the Lent following. The ditches of the place 
being frozen, and the country about all covered with ſnow, he dreſſed a party of his 


men in white: and coming before day near the town, made them crawl on the 
- ground, till they got into the ditch, unobſerved by the watch of the garriſon, who 


took them for ſo many clods of earth buried in ſnow. The watch being to be re- 
lieved at day-break, the Engliſb clapped their ladders to the wall: and entered the 
place ſo ſuddenly, that neither the garriſon, nor Yarambon the governor, thought 
of making any defence; being content to provide by a precipitate, flight for their 

own ſafety. This important poſt. enabled the Erg/z/h to waſte the country, and. 

make incurſions up to the gates of Paris, to the great annoyance of the citizens. 
The garriſon of Crotey committing the like ravages in the adjacent parts of Pon- 
thieu, the duke of Bourgogne employed an army to beſiege the place; and to quicken 
their efforts, came himſelf to Abbeville : but had there the mortification to be wit- 
neſs. of the fiege being raiſed. The duke of York having reduced Tancarville, 
Beauchaſtel, and Maleville, detached the lord Talbot with a body of 5000 men to 


relieve the place: and this experienced general, having paſſed the Somme at Blangue- 


2 tague without oppoſition, advanced to Crotoy with ſo much reſolution. and. good 7: 


conduct, that the Bourguignon army thought fit to decamp, and ſuffer him without 
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refiſtance to ſupply the place with all neceſſaries, and to ravage the neighbourhood 
for ſix days, after which he returned into Normandie. 

Ix the mean time Charles VII. having ſpent the laſt year, in celebrating the mar- 
riage of the dauphin with Margaret, daughter of Jame, I. king of Scotland, in get- 
ting an aid from the eſtates of Languedoc, and in ſettling matters in his other pro- 
vinces ſouth of the Loire, made preparations for a match to Paris, which had not 
yet been honoured with his preſence,” There were ſome Engliſb garriſons in his 
way, which it was proper firſt to reduce: and this was the eafiet to be done, be- 
cauſe they could not expect relief. Charles muſtering an army of '6000 men, ad- 
vanced to Bray ſur Seine: and having taken Chateau-Landon, Charny, and Ne- 
mours in the Gatinois, inveſted Montereau ſur Yonne, a poſt of conſequence, as in- 
terrupting the communication of that country, with Champagne and Bourgogne. 
The garriſon under the command of Sir Thomas Gerard made a brave defence for 
fix weeks: but the town being taken by ſtorm, the Engliſh retired into the caſtle; 
and making an honourable capitulation, were conducted into Normandie. Che- 
vreuſe and Orville were delivered up by the governors, who were Frenchmen, for 
money: and Charles paſſing on to Paris, made his entry, on November 12, into 
that capital of his dominions, not a little diſtreſſed at this time by poverty, famine, 
and peſtilence, which carried off great numbers of the ſoldiery, as well as of the 
people. | fl 
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where the lands lay uncultivated, and the farms unſtocked, by reaſon of the continual 
depredations of friends, as well as enemies. When Normandie and Le Maine were 


reduced by Henry V. a great many gentlemen, not caring to take the oaths to him, - 


quitted their abodes: and retiring to other provinces, raiſed companies of ſoldiers ; 
and lying oh the frontiers of the conquered countries, ſeized all opportunities of do- 
ing miſchief to the enemy, and of waſting their own lands, which had been given 
to others. The intelligences, they had there, contributed much to the ſurprize of 
fortreſſes, and they did great ſervice againſt the Engliſp: but when debarred from 
getting ſubſiſtence in the enemy's country, they did not fail to' prey upon their 
friends, and live upon the plunder of their effects. The evil grew ſtill worſe, when 
Charles's affairs taking a favourable turn, many who had kept their eſtates by ſubmit- 
ting to the Engliſh government, repented of what they had done: and taking the 
ſame party, increaſed the number of thoſe eſcorcheurs (as they were called, becauſe 
they ſtripped people of their all, to their very ſkin) who not receiving any pay from. 
the prince, whoſe cauſe they maintained, affected an independency on his orders, apd 
obſerved no diſcipline. Hence enſued a dearth of proviſions: and fortreffes, not being 
duely ſupplied, were forced to ſpeedy ſurrenders. This was the caſe. of Longueville, 
Guillemecourt, and other places in the pais de Caux, taken by the Engliſh, a little 
before the duke of Pr quitted the government of Normandie to Richard Beau- 


champ earl of Warwick; who had, by the advice of the duke of Glauceſter, the car- | 


dinal of Beaufort, and a great council, been appointed his ſucceſſor. 
S8. GERMAIN EN LAYE and Gerberoy en Beauvoifis were not long after taken by. 
the Engliſh : but the ſiege they laid to Harfleur was raiſed. by the count of Eu, 
lately come out of England®*, having been exchanged for Jobn Beaufort earl of 
Somerſet, The French on their ſide recoyered two places much more conſiderable ;, 
W. Brouillard giving up Dreux for 18,000 crowns; and Sir Francis Surienne re-, 
ceiving 10,000 ſaluts d'or 3 for himſelf, with 5000 for his garriſon, upon the ſurren- 
der of Montargis. The ſcarcity of proviſions, rendering it difficult for mimerous 
armies to ſubſiſt in the field, was probably the reaſon, why no conſiderable enterprize 
was undertaken this year: but in the next, Charles tooe the field himſelf; and ad- 
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vanced with a great farce to Brie-Comte-Robert, whilſt the fiege of Meaux Was 
carried on by the conſtable. It was formed in the beginning of Fly, and the town. 
after a defence of three weeks, was taken by ſtorm: but the Engliſb garriſon * 
tiring to a ſtrong place on the other fide of the Marne, called the market of Meaua 
and breaking down the bridge over the river, held out till the lord Talbot came up 
with 5000 men to their relief. The French not caring to run the hazard of L 
battle, kept cloſe within the town of Meaux: and Talbot ſeeing nothing elſe Was 
to be done, took two or three of the little farts, they had erected for annoying the 
beſiegers, drew out the French, who could expect no merey, and the fick men, of the 
garriſon; and having left 400 freſh men in the place, marched back into Norman. 
die, The beſieged ſtood for ſome time on their defence: but being obliged at laſt to 
capitulate for a ſurrender, if not relieved in three weeks, they were, in failure of 
ſuccours, conducted to Pontoiſe. The conſtable marched afterwards to beſiege 
Avranches, a town of Normandie on the frontier. of Bretagne. Jobn earl of 
Somerſet was now governor of Normandie, having ſucceeded the earl of Warwick, 
who died on the laſt of April this year at Rouen: and advancing with the lords 
Talbot and Scales to the relief of the place, the French, upon his approach, retired to 
Pontorſou. This diſgrace was in ſome fort repaired by the ſurprize of St. Suſanne, 
a ſtrong caſtle in Maine, which was betrayed to them by John Ferriman, an Eng. 
liſhman. 10 85 
Tux earl of Samerſet, in the next Lent, making an irruption into Picardie be- 
yond the Somme, took the caſtles of Folleville, Lyons, and Herbonneres : and having 
haraſſed the country for about three weeks, returned to Rouen. He attacked Har- 


leur, and took it, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the French to raiſe the ſiege: but 


foon after * ſurrendered his charge to the duke of Yorł, who was made governor of 
Normandie in the Fuly following. The French took Montrichard: but were di- 
verted from any further attempts againſt the Engliſb by the dauphin's retiring, with 
the dukes of Bourbon and Alengon, from court, highly incenſed againſt the conſtable 
and the count of Maine; who engroſſing the king, excluded them from all ſhare in 
the adminiſtration. This ſtep produced a civil war in ſome provinces for fix months, 


till the malcontents were on the point of being cruſhed : and obtained their pardon 


by the mediation of the duke of Bourgogne. The council of England were now fo 
intent upon a peace, that in hopes of getting one by the good offices of the duke of 
Orleans, they ſet him at liberty, contrary to the advice given by Henry V. a little be- 
fore his deceaſe. The treaty was firſt ſet on foot about two years before ?, at the 
inſtances of the pope and the duke of Bretagne, T/abe! dutcheſs of Bourgogne, 
daughter of Jobn I. king of Portugal, by Philippa of Lancaſter, Henry's great aunt, 
was infinitely zealous in promoting it: and the duke of Orleans wiſhed it paſſionate- 


by, as the onely means of procuring his liberty. This laſt not only offered his 


affiſtance, but drew up a plan of the conditions: and was carried to Calais to be 
near the place, where the conferences on the ſubject were held between the dutcheſs, 
the cardinal de Beaufort, and the French plenipotentiaries, in the mid-way between 
that town and Gravelines. Theſe conferences broke off from time to time, when 
the negotiators could not agree upon the conditions, and thought proper to conſult 
their maſters : but before this was done, an agreement was ſtill made for their be- 
ing renewed. The terms offered by the French were 3, © that the Exg/z/þ ſhould en- 
« Joy all they poſſeſſed in the dutchy of Guienne, with the bailliages of Eureux, 
« Caen and the Cotentin, Calais, and Guiſnes, with their marches and dependances, 
« the ſuperiority of the dutchy of Alengon, and what they held in Picardie: but 


« they were to do homage and fealty to Charles for all theſe territories; The in- 


« ſtructions to the Englii/b plenipotentiaries required them to inſiſt on the abſolute 
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« excluſive of the crown of France; beſides Calais and Guiſnes with their depen- 
« dancies: and as it was propoſed to confirm the peace with a marriage between 
« Henry, and one of Charles's daughters, they were to demand a million of crowns 
« for her portion.” Had theſe demands been granted, the duke of Orleans would 
have been enlarged without the payment of any ranſome : but both fides were ſo 


required to renounce ; and the French for the homage and ſuperiority of the ceded 
territories, that far from giving either of them up, they would not agree to a ſuſ- 
penſion of them for fifteen, twenty, or thirty years, as propoſed in a plan of accommo- 
dation drawn by the dutcheſs of Bourgogne and the duke of Orleans. This laſt had, 
by his zeal for bringing the treaty to a concluſion, or by ſome other means more pre- 
valent with intereſted perſons, ſo recommended himſelf to the council of England, 
that they reſolved to ſet him at liberty i, upon the payment of 40,000 nobles in hand, 
giving ſecurity for 14, ooo more payable at different terms, and engaging not to bear 
armes againſt Henry, nor to do any thing to his prejudice. The duke of Ghucefter 
oppoſed this ſtep, with all the firmneſs imaginable; and when he could not hinder 
the reſolution taken by a majority of the council, drew up a proteſt againſt it, with 
the reaſons for his opinion, and cauſed them to be entered of record in chancery. 
They were drawn from « the weakneſs of Charles VII, always governed by thoſe 
« about him, and much wanting ſo wife a man as Orleans to direct his counſels; 
« the diſſenſion and war between Charles and the dauphin; the diſcouragement it 
« would give to the eſtates of Normandie, which had as yet contributed freely to 
e the defence of their country; the uncertainty, whether the duke would not think 
* himſelf more obliged to obey his ſovereign's commands, than to obſerve his own 
* oath, and the want of a remedy, in caſe the bonds and obligations ſhould not be 
« paid; the danger of Guieme from the alliance of Orleans with the counts of Ar- 
« magnac and Foix, and the lord D'Albret ; the late peace between that duke and 
« the duke of Bourgogne; the ill look it would have abroad, as if the crown of 
« England (which had no alliance but with Portugal) could not maintain the war 
te without raiſing money by a ranſome, which would endanger the loſs of all it as yet 
« poſſeſſed in France; and its being directly contrary to Henry V.'s dying in- 
« ſtructions. To elude this laſt objection, a clauſe was inſerted in the conventions 
for the duke's enlargement, obliging him to return back as a priſoner to England, in 
caſe a pacification was not made by his mediation : but this ſeems to have been done 
only for form's ſake; at leaſt it was not obſerved. Orleans having taken an oath, 
before he left London, and renewed it at Gravelines, to perform all the conditions 
of his ranſome, was enlarged, at the laſt of thoſe places, on November 12: and be- 
ing there met by the duke of Bourgogne, went with him to S. Omer; where he mar- 
ried the latter's niece, Margaret of Cleves, according to a late agreement made, when 
Philip advanced the money for his ranſome. | | 

Tux affairs of princes carely proſper in any other hands ſo well as in their own: 
and the experience, which the king of France had of the happy effects, that his ap- 
peating at the head of his troops produced in quelling the late inſurrection of the 
princes of the blood, made him reſolve to continue that method. They had been 
much uſed to licentiouſneſs for want of pay, roving about the country, plundering 
villages, and living at free quarter, to the great oppreſſion and impoveriſhment of 
the people: he now forbade them to lodge any where but in walled towns or for- 
treſſes; and by a few acts of a neceſſary ſeverity in puniſhing the breach of his or- 
ders, effectually reformed their diſcipline, This could not be done without provid- 
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Riff, the Engliſb for the armes, the crown, and the title of France, which they were 
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ing for their regular payment: and his exchequer being too low to anſwer that de- 
mand, the trading towns, and the country people, who found their eaſe and advan- 
tage in this reformation, agreed to pay their quotas for the ſervice. This is ſaid to 
have been the original of the tax, called the taille, which hath been ſince exceed. 


| ingly enhanced, and conſtantly paid, though the temporary grievance it was deſigned 


to redreſs, hath been long ago removed. His troops became the more ſerviceable 
by being kept in ſtrict diſcipline: and the firſt attempt he made with them was 
upon Creil ſur Oyſe; a ſtrong place, and of great importance. It ſurrendered in 
twelve days: and Charles marched, about the middle of May, to inveſt Pontoifs, a 
place of much greater ſtrength and conſequence, provided with a ſtrong garriſon, 
and plenty of proviſions. The fiege laſted ſeveral months; the place being re- 
victualled, and the garriſon relieved, five different times, notwithſtanding the ſeveral 
forts erected about it, and the great vigilance of the enemy. About the middle of 


Auguſt, the duke of Jork, with all the force he could get together, amounting to 6 


or 7000 men, advanced to the place, offering battle to the French: and upon their 
declining it, paſſed the river, and obliged the king to quit his head quarters in the 
abbey of Maubuiſſon. The French likewiſe abandoned a fort, which they had built 
at the head of the bridge: but the abbey of St. Martin, which lay over- againſt the 
town, being defended by 3 ooo choice men, was too difficult an enterprize for the 
duke to undertake, in the fight of an army much ſuperior to his own in number, 
and unprovided as he was with military engines. Skirmiſhes of parties happened 


every day of his ſtay: but ſeeing no poſſibility, either of drawing the enemy to a 


general engagement, or of ſubſiſting longer in his camp for want of viduals, he re- 
paſſed the river; and ſupplying the place with. freſh men, inſtead of the fick and 
wounded which he carried away, retired with his forces into Normandie. The gar- 
riſon ſtill continued to haraſs the French with ſallies, and the beſiegers battered the 


walls as continually with their cannon ; till having made three large breaches, and 


beaten down the church of Notre Dame, lying very near the place, and as yet held 


by the Engliſh, they, on Saturday, September 16, attacked and took the church; 


which overlooking the town, enabled them to annoy the beſieged with their long guns 


and culverins. On the Tuęſday following, they gave a general aſſault: and forcing 
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their way at one of the three breaches, which were attacked at the ſame time, be- 
came maſters of the town; Sir Nicholas Burdet, with 500 of the garriſon, being ſlain 
in the defence of the breaches, and about as many more taken priſoners. Four days 
before the taking of Pontoiſe, the town of Eureyx was ſurprized by the French, as 
Beaumant-le-Roger had a little before; the Engli/h being thus by degrees driven out 
of the neighbourhood of Paris. | * „ WW 
 PoxToisE would ſcarce have been reduced, had it not been for the king of 
France's preſence and perſeverance in the ſiege. Some Bourguignon lords, tired 
with the length of it, quitted the camp with their forces: but the principal of the 
French nobility, who attended their ſovereign on ſuch occaſions, ſtuck to him till 
the place was taken. They accompanied him in great numbers in another expe- 
dition which he made the year following with a formidable army, in which were 
16,000 horſe, and as many foot, into Guienne; where having reduced Taillebourg, 
with all the caſtles of the lord of Pons, he advanced to Tartas in Ga/cogne3, © The 
garriſon of this place had capitulated to ſurrender, if not relieved by Miaſummer: 


| but Charles arriving there the day before the term fixed, and the Engliſb not appear- 


ing in the field, the hoſtages were reſtored, and the town preſerved to, the French. 
Charles, marching from thence to S. Sever, took it on Fuly 3 1: and then inveſted 
Dax; which after a ſiege of ſix weeks, and one of the bulwarks being carried by 
« Menftrelet. Ti. de Charles VII. . Hiſt. Chronol, de Charles VII, fays it was not taken till Otober 25. 
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aſſault, was ſurrendered by the inhabitants. Tonneins, Marmaide, Millaud, Mau. 

ven, La Motte, and Roquetaillade, were eaſy conqueſts: but he found more dif- 

ficulty in the ſiege of La Reole; and whilſt he lay before the place, Dax and 

S. Sever were recovered by the Engliſh, though the laſt of theſe was riot long after 
retaken by the count of Foix. The French underwent great hardſhips in their camp 
before La Reole, all their proviſions being brought from T; oulouſe; at ſuch a diſtance 
as would have expoſed them continually to be intercepted, had their forces been leſs 
numerous. It was a remarkable inſtance of their good luck, that the place ſurren- 
dered on December 8; for as the deep ſnow had rendered the roads unpaſſable, there 
happened that very night ſo hard a froſt, that the Garonne was frozen over the next 
day, and the fiege muſt have been raiſed, or the army ſtarved for want of victuals. 
WH1LsT theſe things paſſed in Guienne, the lord Talbot, now earl of Shrewſbury, 
recovered the caſtle of Conches in Normandie; and forced the count of Dunois to 
raiſe the ſiege of Gallardon : but theſe ſucceſſes were balanced by the count of 
Eftouteville's ſurprizing Grandville. Talbot afterwards laid ſiege to Dieppe; and 
battered the place furiouſly from a fort he erected on an eminence above the ſuburbs 
of the Polet: but after lying nine months before it, the ſiege was; about the middle of 
Auguſt in the year following, raiſed by the dauphin, Jobn duke of Somerſet land- 
ed about the ſame time at Cherbourg, with a body 8000 men from England: and 
took the caſtle of La Guerche in Bretagne, probably for the ſake of plunder, ſince 
it belonged to a neutral prince, to whom it was ſoon reſtored. He afterwards made 
great depredations in Anjou, lying two months near Pouance, without attacking the 
place: and though joined by ſuch numbers from Normandie, that his forces amount- 
ed to above 10, ooo men, returned thither without attempting any fortreſs, or doing 
any action worthy of notice; ſuch Was the manner in which this war was generally 
managed. The French proceeded with much more vigour in their enterprizes. 
Jobs IV. count of Armagnac, in eonſequence of a grant of Cominges (made, for 4 


heireſs and counteſs of Cominges ) claimed the ſucceſſion of that county after her 
death *: but Charles VII. in his laſt year's expedition into Guienne, having delivered 
the old counteſs out of the confinement, in which ſhe had been kept fot fifteen years 
by Matthew de Grailly, her third huſband, had procured from Margaret a ceſſion 
of the county in his own favour. John had ſtyled himſelf, by the grace of God 
count of Armagnac: and was forced by Charles to lay that title aſide. Theſe provo- 
' cations had put him on a treaty with England, and upon offering one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage to Henry, in hopes of ſuccours from thence to ſupport his pre- 
tentions to Cominges 3, Margaret dying, Jobn attempted to enter upon the county 
of Cominges: and Charles having ſome intelligence of his treaty with Henty, diſ- 
patched his ſon the dauphin Louis with a potent army to cruſh him, before he could 
receive aſſiſtance from England. Louis uſed ſuch expedition, that he came to Liſe 
en Jourdain, before John, who refided there, had any advice of his march: and the 
latter, to put a good face on the matter, going out of the town to meet him, was 


who fled to the court of Navarre, The dauphin, before the end of this year, re- 
duced entirely the counties of Armagnac and Rodea, except the caſtles of Severac 
and Capdenat, which afterwards capitulated. Thus were the Engliſb deprived of an 
ally, who, if they had not rejected his offers, or had been ready to ſupport him, 
might have been ſerviceable to them in the defence, as his anceſtors had been to the 
French in the invaſions, of Guiennagagagagag . 
Tux dauphin returning from this expedition, ſent part of his forces to quarter on 
the marches of Bourgogne, which the duke could not but reſent; though ſeeing 
I. Chranol. HH. Genzal. de la France, iii. 420. 422. * Rymer, xi. 6. 
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valuable conſideration of 146,000 livres, to his uncle John III, by Margaret, 


ſeized and ſent priſoner to Carcaſſonne, with all his family, except his eldeſt fon, - 
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them cut in pieces ſoon after by his own troops, he was a little pacified. He had 
other occaſions of complaint againſt Charles: and notwithſtanding the peace of 
Arras, there ſtill ſubſiſted a jealouſy between them, which the princes of the blood 
did all they could to heighten, in order to draw Philip into their meaſures, for turn- 
ing out the miniſtry, and getting themſelves into the adminiſtration, Thoſe princes 
were very troubleſome, and clamouted much for peace; the provinces north of the 
Loire were ruined in the war; the miſeries of the common people were inſupportable; 
the royal finances were very low; and Charles wanted a breathing time to fill his 
exchequer, and to correct the diſordets of the kingdom. The Engliſh, perhaps out 
of an opinion, that the conqueſt of France was impracticable, and not to be main- 
tained againſt the genius of the French nation, without continual and infinite ex- 
pences, or that the acquiſition of foreign territories would produce more incon- 
veniences, than bring advantages, to their country, had always ſhewed a neglect of 
the war, and an unwillingneſs to contribute to its ſupport. There cannot be defired 
a more convincing proof of their diſlike to it, than that, free from the evils felt in 
countries where hoſtilities are committed, and fond as they were of glory and com- 
bats, they had not (as appears by the parliament rolls) in the ſeven years laſt paſt, 
given more than two fifteenths and an half * towards the charge of a war ſo vaſtly ex- 
penſive. In this diſpoſition of minds on both fides, when a peace could not be made 
by reaſon of the difficulties before mentioned, a treaty had been carried on for a 
truce, by the mediation of the dutcheſs of Bourgogne ; who had, in the beginning of 
the laſt year, made one, without ſtint of time“, with the duke of 797k, for the do- 
minions of her huſband, and the cfown of England. The congreſs for that purpoſe 

had been delayed a good while on account of ſome diſputes in relation to the place 
and time of its being held; the king of France inſiſting, that as the two former 
congreſſes for peace had been held at Oye, within the marches of Calais, for the con- 
venience of the duke of Orleans's aſſiſting at them, the next ſhould be held within 
his own territories, natning three places, and leaving the particular one to the option 
of the Engli/h. The choice fell upon Tours: and, on May 28, a truce was con- 
cluded for twenty-two months 3, between the duke of Orleans, the count of Ven- 
deſme, and others delegated by the king of France; and W. de la Pole earl of Suffolk, 


| ſteward of the houſhold, Adam Moaleyns dean of Sarum, and keeper of the privy 
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ſeal, Sir Robert Ross, Sir Thomas Hoo, Dr. Richard Andrews, and Jobn Wenlock, em- 
baſſadors on the part of Bxgland. It included the allies of both princes : and was 
continued till April t, 1450; a tteaty being carried on all the while for a perpetual 
peace, and a perſonal convention, between Charles and Henry, the time whereof was 
once agreed on, but afterwards deferred. | | 
Tux powers, given to the Eugliſi embaſſadors, related only to the peace and truce: 
but Syfolk, preſuming on his maſter's favour, and hoping to eſtabliſh his own power 
at court, by the influence which a fine woman would naturally have over a weak, eaſy 
huſband, thought fit of his own head to propoſe a match with Margaret, daughter 
of Rene, duke of Anjou and Lorraine. This prince was brother to the queen of 
France; and enjoyed the pompous titles of king of Naples, Sicily, and Feruſalem, 
without being poſſeſſed of a fobt of land in thoſe kingdoms: he was till in debt to 
the duke of Bourgogne for his tanſome, and unable to give any fortune with his 
daughter. Her beautiful perſon, uncommon merit, excellent underſtanding, active 
ſpirit, and great accompliſhments were thought fufficient to ſupply or repair that 
defect: and Syfolk, taking care to repreſent theſe in an advantageous light, and the 
alliance as a ſure means of obtaining a laſting peace, which Henry extremely co- 
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veted, got his conſent to the marriage, He was in conſequence thereof ſcat over in 
November (after having been created a marquels) to Nancy in Lorraine, to finiſh the 
treaty , and to affiance Margaret; which was done in the preſence of the king and 
queen of France, the dauphin, and a, great, number of the French nobility. She 
was conducted in the ſpring to England, attended by the marchioneſs and an ho- 
nourable train of Engliſb ladies: and being married, on April 18, at the priory of 
Southwyk near Portchefter, where ſhe had landed, was crowned on the firſt Sunday 
aſter Trinity, May 30, in Weſtminſter abbey... 1111 I 
Tus ſolemnity was the more ſplendid becauſe a parliament was ſitting: it had 
met, on February a g;, before Margaret's arrivals, and been adjourned, on March 15, 
to April 29g. A peſtilence, which broke out in London, cauſed another prorogation, 
thoſe days theſe; terms were uſed, ;promiſcuouſly) the marqueſs of Suffolk made a 
ſpeech to each of the houſes, filling them with hopes of peace, and extolligg his own 
conduct, labours, and, ſervices in war, as well as his great prudence and diſcretion 
in treating for the-truce, and ſettling the contract of marriage, ſo much to the eaſe 
and ſatisfaction of the nation. His conduct, ſet out by himſelf in the faireſt light, 
was readily approved: and he was ſecured, from being moleſted, for the faithfu 
counſel given his maſter, by the repeal of a ſtipulation in the treaty of Troyes, 
obliging the contracting parties not to make peace or truce with the common enemy, 
without the conſent of the three eſtates of their dominions. In this fit of good hu- 
mour, the parliament granted two fifteenths (one and an half whereof were de- 
manded by Sufo/k, for the charges of bringing Margaret over ., the other half 
being probably to deftay thoſe of the coronation) and having continued about four- 
teen months, was diſſolved, on April 9, in the year following. :Suf9/k took eare in his 


on June 5, to October 20: but on two different days before this adjournment (for in 
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ſpeech to avoid mentioning a promiſe he had made at the time the marriage articles | 
were ſettled, that Le Mans, with, Mayenne, and all the county of Le Maine (except 


the caſtle of Fre/nay) ſhould be given to Margeret's: uncle, Charles.d' Anjou, whoſe 
appanage it had been, before it was conquered, by Henry V. This was in effect a 
giving up of that country. to the king of France, who. had received Charles's 
homage for it three years before, though he was not then poſſeſſed of any part of it, 
except the caſtle of Sab/&: and it was ſo judged, when it came to be known ; for it 
ſeems as yet to have been kept ſecret, from the people, and perhaps from the council, 
of England. There were other reaſons for. the duke of Gloucefter's oppoſing this 
marriage, and for preferring the alliance of Armagnac. It was high time for Henry 
to be married: and the duke, being his next heir, could not in decency oppoſe any 
match, unleſs at the ſame time he propoſed another for his nephew. An alliance 

with an enemy, artful, intriguing, and devoted to the intereſts of France, could not 
be very agreeable to the Engliſb nation: and Gloucefter had too much. reaſon to 
dread the worſt from Suffo/t's enmity, when. ſupported, by Margaret's credit and 


aſcendant over an huſband, formed by nature and education to be governed. im- 
plicitely, 2 3 


4 


Tabou hoſtilities had ceaſed between the ſtates of France and England, they 
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Henzy VI. brother Peter, Charles of Anjou, the counts of Engouleſme, Eu, Vendoſme, Dun; 
DYC Laval, Tancarville, Damimartih, and other eminent perſons of the French nobility 
0, Jobi entered the liſts with a ſplendid retinue and equipage,” hoifting his coat of 
armes, but without a banner. Loui, coming an hour after in great pomp to the 
8 the king, to repreſent that he had diſplayed four banners of the four lineages whence 
| he ſprung, and an entire banner of his own armes, and to deſire he would enquire, 
whether Fobn Chalons was a gentleman and noble; whether the armes he had 
hoiſted, belonged to him or no; and whether his deſcent” was noble enough to be 
matched with him in a combat. The duke of Orleans certified the king, that Jahn 
was truly noble, deſcended of a noble family; that his armes belonged to him; chat 
| he knew abundance of his relations, and his nobility was ſuch, as to make him a 
fit match for Bueil. The king, not ſatisfied with this affuranee from a prince of 
| the blood, ſent for Sir V. Bruges garter king of armes, then at the tourt of France 
on an embaſſy from England: and receiving from him a certificate of ub nobi- 
lity, it was admitted as a legal and authentic proof thereof, and Brrz# was ordered 
to fignify it to Bueil, who then entered the field and the liſts. They ran five courſe 
with little advantage on either ſide; only in the firſt, Louis was borne bark to the 
crupper of his horſe, and in the fifth was wownded in the right hand, fo that blood 
dropped from the wound. The lances of both the parties were broke in four of 
theſe courſes; and being refolved to terminate the combat, they took bigger lances 
for the fixth courſe; but fo anfortunarely for Buei/, chat Fobr's lance, piercing his 
armour, went quite through him, und then broke; the head and à good ell of the 
wood ſticking in his body till he had finiftied his cafter at the end of the liſt; when 
Buzil pulling it out himmſelf, the blood guſhed out arnain, and being carried to his 
tent, he died between fix and ſeven à clock chat evening, oO 
Death of tbe TREKRRE had ever bern parties in the cõπ eil, which directed all the affairs of the 
duke of Ch kingdom during Henry's minority: dat as long as the duke of Begybrd lived, they 
he. kept from running into any tmwartantable exceſſes. Humphrey duke of Glouceſter 
Had not the ſame credĩt with theta ; he Had neither the tetnper and addreſs, nor the 
ſagacity and judgment of his brother, With a great many good qualities, he had 
ſeveral moral defects; ſtrong paſſions, great ambition, an ungovernable pride, haugh- 
tineſs, and obſtinacy, which dĩſobfiged all that were to act with him in the admi- 
niſtration, patticolarly the cardinal of Beusfurt. Affecting more power than his 
poſt of principal counſellor gave him, and fond of cartying all things wich an high 
hand, he daily createtl himfelf ne enemies: and theſe grew fo very ſtrong, the earl 
of Suffolk being at their head, that they were able, about four * years before, to mor- 
tify him infinitely by a proſecution of a very extraordinary nature, and which in 
theſe days will appear full as ridictilous. Eleanor, a daughter of Reginald lord 
Cobham, had bren His concubine, and (after his unhappy marriage with the counteſs 
of Hainault wus declared null) he had married her: but this did not heal her re- 
putation. She was however too young and handſome to paſs in common repute 
for a witch, yet was arreſted for High treaſon, founded on a pretended piece of witch- 
craft: and %after doing public penance ſeveral days, by ſentence of a convocation, 
was condemned to a perpetual priſon in the Vie of Man, but afterwards removed 
to Kenilworth-caftle. The fact charged upon her, was the making of an image of 
wax, teſembling the king, and treated in ſuch a manner by incantations and ſorce- 
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ries, as to make him waſte away, as the imagę gradually conſumed. John Hume Henzy VI. 
her chaplain, Thomas Southwell, a canon of S. Stephen's Weſtminſter, Roger Boling- 1 


grobe. a clergyman highly efteemed, and eminent for his uncommon learning and 
—_ and perhaps on that account repated to have great fkill in necromancy, and 
Margery Fourdemain, commonly called the witch of Eye, were tried as her accom- | 
plices, and condemned, the woman to be burnt, the others to be drawn, hanged, and 
quartered at Tyburne : but the fentence was only executed on the two laſt, Hume be- 
ing pardoned, and Southwell dying in the Tower the night before his intended exe- 
cution. It doth not appear what fort of evidence was produced for this 1 imaginary 
crime: but the whole proceeding affords reaſon to ſuſpect the integrity or penetration 
of the judges of that time, and ſhews the precarious tenure that ſubjects had of their 
lives and fortunes undet a government, in which the greateſt of them, however in- 
nocent, could be ruined, and murdered in the forms of law, by the orders or in- 
fluence of a powerful faction in the miniftry. But having no handle to attack Glou- 
cefter ditectly with regard to his own conduct, and Henry, ſuſceptible of any im- 
preſſion, being weak enough to believe every idle tale of witches, and having an in- 
finite abhorence of their pretended diabolical practices, they could not take a more 
effectual way, than by charging the dutcheſs with —_ to leſſen that aan and 
veneration, which he had ever expreſſed for his uncle. 
Tux duke of Giauegſter bearing this uſage with patience, his enemies could not 
get him removed frotn court: Henry had been too much habitnated to follow his 
advice, and the influence of a wife was neceſſary to effect their purpoſe. With this 
view, Suffulk had made the match with Margaret; who confidering him as the au- 
thor of her grandeur, adopted his paſſions for her own, and, by means of the abſo- 
late authority ſhe ſoon aſſumed over het huſband; loaded him with favours; follow- 
ing his connſels, and treating him in all reſpects as her confident. She could not 
but be exaſperated againſt Glowcefer for oppoſing her marriage: nor did his meeting 
her on the road to Zorden, with 500 men all in the fame livery, and paying her all 
the honouts due to a queen of England, wipe off the averſion which the pride of 
her heart had inſpired upon that 'occafion. He was likewiſe a great obſtruction ta 
the meaſures which ſhe had formed in concert with Szfolk, for aggrandizing her 
family in France, for altenating Le Maine from the crown of England, and giving 
it to her uncle: it was neceſſary to remove him out of the way, before the agree- 
ment for this purpoſe was executed, or even before it could be made public. With 
this view; a parliament was called, on * December 14, to meet on February IO, at 
Weſtminſter: but this place being too near London, here the duke was much be- 
loved, it was thought proper, on January 20, to alter the place of its meeting, and 
fix it at & Ednund's Bury. The deſign ſeems to have been laid at firft for bring- 
ing him to a public trial upon ſome imputation or other, perhaps of a conſpiracy 
for uſurping the crown ; of which his ſervants were afterwards accuſed. For this 
purpoſe the term was, on * Fanudry 30, put off, and all pleas adjourned till a bt. 
night after Eaſter, that the juſtices of the King's bench might attend the parliament 
at Bury: and the militia of Subs was ſummoned to guard the town, and the 
country adjacent, to prevent Guceſer s making an eſcape. 
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Tur duke, in'obedience to his writ, left the caſtle of Devizes, the chief place of 


his reſidence fince he retired from court, and came, apprehenſive of no danger, to 
Bury); where he was preſent, on Fibruary ro, at the opening of the parliament. 
He was arreſted the next day by the viſcoutit Beaumont conſtable of England, af- 
ſiſted by Edmund duke of Somerſet, and Humphrey Stafford duke of Buckingham, 
Who ſeems to have been incenſed againſt him, for the precedence given * duke 
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of Warwick by the patent of creation, placing him (though not of the blood royal) 
next the duke of Norfolk, and above the duke of Buckingham. Whether the lords 
did not appear ſo obſequious to the directions of the court, as they had generally been 
on former occaſions, ſo that it became neceſſary to diſpatch him privately, or whe- 
ther an exceſs of grief and reſentment, an impoſtume, or an apoplexy, put an end 
ſuddenly to his life, the duke of Glouceſter was found dead * in his bed, on Fes. 28, 
ſeventeen days after his impriſonment. Had there been any probability of ſupport- 
ing a charge againſt him, he would certainly, according to the practice of thoſe 
times, have been much ſooner brought to a trial: and the ſuſpicions entertained by 
the world of his being ſtrangled, or made away in ſome other clandeſtine manner, 
cauſed his body to be expoſed naked for ſeveral days to the members of parliament 
and others, that they might be convinced he was really dead without any apparent 
marks of violence. G 25:3 15) l 

Ir was uſual for great noblemen, in that and former ages, to come with large re- 
tinues to parliament, out of reſpect to the king, in whoſe higheſt court it behoved 
them to appear with ſplendour: and Glouceſter, not being in his retirement ſuffici- 
ently attended to make a proper figure on ſuch a ſolemnity, had ſent orders to the 
ſeryants and retainers about his houſe at Deprford, to meet him at Bury, Sir 

Roger Chamberlain, Richard Midilton, Thomas Herbard, Richard and Arthur 
Nedeham3, with other gentlemen of his family, ſetting out accordingly, on Feb, 1 I, 
from Deptford, in order to attend their lord at Bury, this was made an handle to 
charge them with a conſpiracy, for dethroning Henry, for getting Eleanor Cobham 
out of priſon, and for raiſing her, with the duke her huſband, to the throne of Eng- 
land.. They were taken up with twenty-ſeven more of his ſervants: but the ſcent 
was ſo cold, that the proſecution lay dormant for ſeveral months, till, on Saturday, 
July 8, they were brought to the late duke of Glouceſter”s houſe at Deptford, before 
the marqueſs of Sufo/k, and other commiſſioners of oyer and ter miner for the 
county of Kent, and were found guilty by a jury. Whether the inſtances of Gilbert 

Worthington, rector of S. Andrew's Holbourn, an eminent divine, and famous 
preacher, prevailed upon Henry to ſhew them mercy, or the general clamour of 
the world againſt their proſecution had any effect upon Suffolk, this laſt, affecting a 
lenity, which was no part of his character, would not ſuffer ſo popular an act, as a 
pardon, to be conveyed by any other hands than his own, to theſe gentlemen. He 
could not however refrain from throwing a ſlur on the duke of Gloucefter's me- 
mory, as the likelieſt way to diſculpate himſelf: and having ſuffered them to be 
drawn through the city on ſledges, and hanged upon the gallows at Tybourne, he 
cauſed them to be cut down immediately, and ſtopped the execution of the reſt 
of the ſentence, by producing a reprieve or pardon, to the great joy of the multi- 
tude there preſent. | = 4; 4 | 8 
Tais did not fave Suffolk from the general odium he fell into by being deemed 
the author of Gloucgſters death: and though the parliament, flattered by the falſe 
hopes + given them of a peace from the convention for a perſonal treaty abroad, and 
by a promiſe from the throne: of conſulting them about the terms on which it was 
to be made, complied with his defires, in paſſing, on May 3, the laſt day of the 
ſeſſion, an act to exclude Eleanor, the late duke of Gloucefter's widow, from her 
dower, on account of her ill conduct, he did not long triumph in the enjoyment of 
bis power. He was immediately made lord chamberlain 5, and ſoon after lord high 

admiral of England: and beſides theſe great poſts, was favoured. with the wardſhips 
of the bodies and lands of two of the greateſt heireſſes of England, Anne counteſs of 
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Warwick, and Margaret, ſole daughter and heir of John late earl of Somerſet. It 
was ſcarce poſſible to have ſuch honours and advantages conferred upon him al- 
moſt in an inſtant, without raiſing the envy of other courtiers: but it was much 
worſe judged, to enrich himſelf and his creatures by the ſpoils of the duke of 
Glouceſter. He procured, for himſelf a grant of the county palatine, with the ſtyle 
of earl, of Pembroke ; and for Fohn de Foix earl of Kendal*, who had married his 
niece, another of the caſtle of Mauleon en Soule, the bailliage of La Bourt, and the 
barony of Caftillon, with all the late duke's eſtate in Gaſcogne; the caſtle of the 
Devizes, and other lands in England, were aſſigned to Margaret d Anjou. This 
partition of the duke of Glouceſter's lands ſerved to increaſe the ſuſpicions of his 
murder: and the tranſaction for the ceſſion of Le Maine to Charles of Anjou 
taking wind ſoon after, the marqueſs of Suffolk endeavoured to vindicate his con- 
duct therein before Henry *, and ſome of the council, and was by letters patent de- 
clared innocent. The world was not convinced by this declaration; the general 
clamour till ran againſt him; all the misfortunes that happened afterwards were 
charged to his accompt : and were indeed in a great degree the conſequence of that 
tranſaction, which he got warranted by his maſter's conſent. 
Tux court of France had taken no notice of it, whilſt Glouceſier was living: 
but his death having removed all obſtructions to the performance of the article, 
Charles (who had always enjoyed the title of count of Maine, and was the reigning 
favourite, and firſt miniſter, of the King of France) demanded poſſeſſion of the county. 
To deliver it up, was to juſtify and heighten all the clamours made on the ſubſect; 
it was too odious a province for any body to undertake; excuſes, founded on a pro- 
viſion for ſome recompence to thoſe who had grants of poſſeſſions in the county, 
were made uſe of to delay the ceſſion 3: but orders were at laſt ſent to the governor 
of Le Mans, to deliver it up to Charles, purſuant to the private article of Mar- 
garet's marriage. The governor refuſing to obey the orders, though very expreſs, 
and ſigned by Henry's own hand, it was thought proper that the French ſhould 
take the place, in appearance, by force, without its being deemed an infraction of 
the truce: and the count of Dunois beſieging it in form, beat down the walls and 
bulwarks with his cannon. Edmund duke of Somerſet was now governor of Nor- 
mandie, having been lately put into that poſts in the ſtead of the duke of Yort ; 
who, after governing that country five years with great prudence and juſtice, much 
to his own honour, and the general ſatisfaction of the world, and contracting for 
five years more, had ſuffered the indignity of being turned out (perhaps becauſe he 
would not promote or connive at the delivery of Le Maine) before a year of his 
laſt term was elapſed. Somerſet took not the leaſt ſtep to relieve Le Mans: and the 
place, having held out till it was on the point of being ſtormed, was at laſt ſurren- 
dered ; the garriſon being allowed to march out with their effects. Adam Molyns 
biſhop of Chicbeſter, and Sir Robert Roos, Henry's commiſſaries for effectuating the 
ceſſion, covenanted at the ſame time for the delivery of Mayenne, and all othet 
places in Le Maine, except the caſtle of Freſzay + and had a pardon for this tranſ- 
action. | | 
Tux garriſon retiring into Normandie, fell there into great diſtteſs; no fortreſs 
caring to receive them; either by Somerſet's directions, or for feat of offending the 
government of England, whoſe orders they had diſobeyed: and to live on the plun- 
der of the country, was to double their offence, They were a body of 2500 men, 
under the command of Sir Francis Surienne, called the Arragonoit, a brave expe- 
rienced officer, who ſeems to have been governor of Le Maus: and having no other 
party left, they marched to S. James de Beuvron and Pontorſon, two places on the 
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Hear VI. frontier of Normandie towards Bretagne, which had been formerly diſmantled and 
7. D. 1448. deſerted by the inhabitants. Theſe they fortified : and from thence makin 


g incur- 


ſions into Bretagne, to provide by pillage for their ſubſiſtence, rather than to revenge 
the Bretons depredations by ſea *, they ſurprized, in the month of March, the 
and caſtle of Fougeres; where they found a rich booty; the place being full of 
was included, the king of France ſent immediately to the duke of Somerſet, mw 
mand reſtitution of the place and the goods that had been ſeized : the duke of Bre- 
tagne too made the like demand. Somerſet's anſwer to both was polite enough, 
« expreſling his concern for the action, diſavowing it as not done by his conſent, or 
« by men under his command, and declaring, that /it was not in his power to make 
te the reſtitution required, nor would he meddle i the matter,” In failure of re- 
dreſs from him, application was made to the conrt of England; and the council 
promiſed to conſider of the fitteſt means of procuring it: but the whole year was 
ſpent in delays, which the French thought affected, though they naturally aroſe from 
the difficulty of the caſe, it being no eaſy matter either to perſuade or force ſach a 
number of independent forces to diſgorge their plunder. The duke of Bretagne 
ſollicited the court of France for aſſiſtance; which was promiſed him, in caſe he en- 
tered into a league againſt England, and would begin the war in his own name, 
that they might appear in it, only as auxiliaries. The duke thereupon publiſhed a 
manifeſto, ſetting forth the reaſons of his quarrel, and. encouraging all his ſubjects 
to fall upon the Exgliſb: this was followed by hoſtilities and depredations; and the 
laſt complaining of theſe in their turn, found no redreſs. 

ALL the garriſons of Normandie, alarmed at theſe meaſures, prepared in haſte 
for a defence, by victualling their places, and repairing the fortifications; which 
were generally in ſo ruinous a condition, that if they were never ſo well provided 
with men, they could not poſſibly be defended: and whilſt the enemy abounded 
with every thing, there was not an Engliſb fortreſs ſupplied with proviſions, ord- 
nance, or artillery, Somerſet, in a letter to the council of England, repreſented 
« this ſtate of things, and the danger the country was in; the ineſtimable charge of 
<« repairs; the neceſſity of that and other charges being borne for ſome years by 
« England (the three eſtates of Normandie having declared, when they granted the 
« laſt aid, that the country was ſo poor, it was impoſſible to bear more) and if 


„ this was not done, the Engliſb would be forced to quit the land; that he had 


« iſſued orders for all in the Eng/z/b obedience to be ready in a fortnight, and for 
« every thirty men to furniſh an horſeman armed with long or croſs-bows, to be 
« employed wholly in exerciſe ; but after all, the province could not be defended 
« without ſupplies of money and ſuccours of men, which he had ſent lord Haſtings 
« Chancellor of France, and the abbot of Glaſtenbury, to get forwarded.” This 
letter being laid before the parliament, which met, on Friday, February 12, at 
Weſtminſter, an half fifteenth was granted in the firſt ſeſſion before Eaſter : and 
another half (with a pole-tax on all aliens, whether merchants, houſholders, or others) 
on July 16, the laſt day of the parliament, at the end of its third ſeſſion held at 
Vinc beſter. As the produce of theſe taxes would be flow in collecting, a vote of 
credit paſſed for a loan on the jewels of the crown: but theſe ſupplies, had they 
been raiſed in an inſtant, and actually employed for the ſervice, were too inconſidera- 
ble for the defence of Normandie. N 
FRANCE was at this time in a very good condition to attempt the conqueſt of that 
country ; Charles VII. having bad time, during the truce, to ſee the regulations, he 
had made for the diſcipline of his troops, take place, and to eſtabliſh a ſtanding army 
without any charge to himſelf. To the corps of fifteen companies of gens d armes, 
| Rot. Parl. 25 H. VI. 3. 16. * Rot. Parl. 27 H. VI. u. 8.11.13, 14. 
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100 each, which with their followers, made up a body of 6000 horſe; he had added 
another of foot, each village in his realm engaging to furniſh an archer ; who being 
exempt from paying talliages and ſubſidies, were for that reaſon ſtyled Franc-archers, 
A long ſeries of war had rendered all the nation warlike: and this corps was not 
only very numerous, but being kept in conſtant exerciſe, was very well diſciplined ; 
having thereby a great advantage over their adverſaries, whoſe forces were compoled 
of haſty levies. Charles however did not immediately run to war upon the in- 
fractions of the truce committed by the Eng/z/h, as well in the fortifying of Pantor- 
ſon and S. James de Beuvron, and in the ſurprize of Fougeres, as in their invaſion of 
Scotland, all which actions were directly contrary to the expreſs articles of the treaty : 
but contented himſelf for ſome time with demanding ſatisfaction. The affair of 
Scotland, included in the truce as an ally of France, was, after the Engliſh had been 
worſted in two engagements, in a fair way of being accommodated by a particular 
truce, which was actually treating, with that kingdom *, and which at laſt was con- 
cluded ; the proteſt of the Eng/z/b commiſſioners, in behalf of their claim of homage 
and ſuperiority, having been admitted by the Scotch commiſſioners: but that of 
Fougeres was ſtill attended with inſurmountable difficulties The French findin 
no redreſs in this point, had recourſe to the way of retaliation, in which they de- 
rived great advantages from the affection of the country people: and, on May 16, 
a party of the garriſon of Louviers, where the French and Engliſh commiſſioners 
were treating on the ſubject, ſurprized Pont de Þ Arche, taking lord Fauconberge the 
governor, with the garriſon of about 100 Engliſb, priſoners. Gerberoy and Conches 
in Normandie, Cognac and S. Megrin in Guienne, being ſurprized about the ſame 
time, the Engliſb in their turn complained of infractions of the truce, and inſiſted 
on reparation. The French offered to reſtore all theſe places, if Fougeres was re- 
ſtored to the duke of Bretagne, and ſatisfaction made for the loſſes his ſubjects had 
ſuſtained at the taking of that place: but theſe loſſes being ſwelled to the monſtrous 
ſum of 1,600,000 crowns, and the forces that held the place, being neither in the pay 
of England, nor obedient to any orders ſent from thence, they came to no agreement. 
Charles VII. had not yet come to a determinate reſolution for making war, though 
moſt of his council were for improving the opportunity, which the defenceleſs con- 
dition of Normandie offered him for an eaſy conqueſt of that province. What 
made him heſitate on the matter, was the want of money: but Facques le Cæur, 
the greateſt merchant in Chriſtendome, employing 3 00 factors, and an infinite num- 
ber of trading and warlike veſſels, in the Levant, and other parts of the world, re- 
moved that difficulty. He was a man of great capacity and integrity, of a noble 
heart and public ſpirit, and on account of his rare talents, had been made ſurintend- 
ant of the king's finances: and readily advancing 200, ooo crowns to defray the 
firſt expences of the war, undertook to provide the neceſſary ſapplies, ſo long as it 
ſhould continue. It was to this gentleman, Who was afterwards treated with an 
amazing ingratitude and injuſtice, that the French owed the reduction of Nor- 
mandie. | of | 0 
Tux truce was not yet expired: but the war began with the ſurprize of the town 
of Vernueil in Perche, on Fuly 29; the Engliſb garriſon, which in a place of ſo large 
extent, and fo great importance, conſiſted only of ſixſcore men, retiring into the 
caſtle. This was ſoon after carried by ſtorm, and the Donjon at laſt ſurrendered, 
Talbot having in vain attempted its relief. Nogent ſurrendered to the count of 
S. Pol; and Pontaudemer was ſtormed by the count of Dunois: Pont Þ Evegue and 
Lifeux ſubmitted; the inhabitants of Mante, Vernon, and Argentan, forced the 
Engliſh to give up thoſe places. Gyfors, and the caſtle of Laigny, were betrayed by 
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the governors: the caſtles of | Neufchatel, Dangu, La Roche-guyon, Fecamp, and 
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Harcourt capitulated ; ſcarce any place making a defence, through the deſpair of ce. 
lief, and the want of ſufficient garriſons and proviſions. The duke of Bretagne 
with his brother the conſtable, falling at the ſame time into the Cotentin, with an 
army of Bretons, reduced Coutances, Valognes, S. Lo, Torigny, Carentan, Gar- 
and Pont douve (this laſt by aſſault) with all the leſſer caſtles in thoſe parts: but * 
with more reſiſtance from the independent companies in S. James de Beuvrun and 
Fougeres ; the latter of theſe having heid out fix weeks, and the firſt having ſtood 
an aſſault from nine in the morning till night, before they capitulated. The duke 
of Alengon, with another corps of troops, took Freſnay : and entering on the fide of 
Le Maine into Normandie, ſurprized Cond? ſur Noireau, and reduced Alengon, Be- 
leſme, Eſſay, and Yeſmes, with the country adjoining. No body appeared more active, 
and zealous in this war than Rene king of Sicily, father of Margaret 4. Anjou 
and ber brother John duke of Calabria: they brought a gallant body of troops to 
the aſſiſtance of the French; and having acted with the duke of Alengon in ſome of 
his enterprizes, joined the king of France as he was going to make an attempt upon 
Rouen. Charles coming before this city, with the fineſt and moſt numerous arm 

that had been ſeen of many years in France, ſummoned the place: but receiving 
no anſwer, returned, after three days ftay, to Pont de Arche, He had there ag. 
vice ſent him, on October 16, that the inhabitants were maſters of two towers, and 
a panel of the wall, between the gates of the Chartreux and Beauvoiſine, and would 
give entrance to his troops; which were aceordingly admitted into the town, but 
drove out again with loſs by Talbot. Two days after the citizens grew clamorous 
for a treaty; and the archbiſhop joining with them, the duke of Somerſet went to 
the town - houſe: and agreed to ſend deputies to Charles VII, to ſettle the terms of a 
ſurrender. Thoſe agreed on were, a general pardon for all the inhabitants, and a 
free liberty for the Engli/h, and all that would follow, to retire, wherever they 
pleaſed, with their effects. The duke of Somerſet rejected the conditions, though 
they were as good as could be expected, ſince the place was not tenable againſt the 
will of the inhabitants; who, on Sunday, the 190 of that month, took armes, ſeized 
the walls and ramparts, and forced the Engliſb to retire into the palace and the caſtle. 
They were there inveſted by the French army; the king fixing his head quarters in 
Fort S. Catberine; which having only a garriſon of 120 men, ſurrendered upon ſum- 
mons. Somerſet would then have accepted the terms he had before rejected: but the 
caſe was altered; the caſtle and palace were not ſtored with proviſions; he could 
neither hold out, nor hope for ſuccour, nor make his eſcape. The beſt terms he could 
get for himſelf, his dutcheſs, and garriſon, were either to be priſoners of war, or to 
purchaſe their liberty by giving up all that the Exgliſb as yet held in the Upper Nor- 
mandie. A treaty was carried on for ſome days; and it was at laſt agreed, that he 
ſhould retire with all the Engliſb to Harfleur, upon the payment of 56,000 crowns, 


and engaging to deliver up the caſtles of Arques, Tancarville, and Liſtebone, with 


the towns of Caudebec, Montivilhers, and Honfleur ; for the performance whereof 
Talbot, with ſome other perſons of quality were left as hoſtages. Somerſet marched 
out with the Engliſh on November 4: but Charles, ſtaying till he had made ſome 
regulations in the city, did not make his ſolemn entry into it, till the 25* of that 


month; by which time, Chateau-Gaillard, the onely fortreſs he had left behind him 


untaken, ſurrendered for want of | proviſions. All the places ſtipulated to be given 


up, were likewiſe delivered, except Honfleur ; which Curſon the governor, in con- 


tempt of Somerſet's-orders, reſolved to defend, and thereby gave occaſion to Talbot s, 


and the other hoſtages, being ſtill detained. The weather was extremely ſevere: 


yet the count of Dunois, inveſting Harfleur on Monday, December 8, took it on 


Obriſimas- day by ſurrender. Evil fortune, perhaps the conſequence of their own 
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neglects, attended the Engliſb in all places; Gaſton count of Foix having defeated Henzy VI. 
them in an action near the caſtle of Gwyſſen, which had been lately erected by 


Henry into a barony in favour of Louis de Beaumont conſtable of Navarre . Louis 
not only delivered up this caſtle to Gg, but that likewiſe of Mauleon en Soule, 
the ſtrongeſt in Gaſcogne; which the marqueſs of Suffolk had lately got entruſted 
to his cuſtody, and was now given up by treachery. 


Tux king of France, eager for compleating the reduction of Normandie, ſent 4: D. 1450. 


the count of Dunois to beſiege Harfleur. The place was inveſted on January 17: 
and after a brave defence by Curſon, was ſurrendered on February 18; the leſſer 
caſtles about it ſubmitting without reſiſtance. Theſe loſſes making the Engliſb 
miniſtry think at laſt of ſending over ſuccours, Sir Thomas Kyrle landed in Lent, 

with about 4000 men, at Cherbourg; and being reinforced from the neighbouring 
garriſons, took Yalognes after a ſiege of three weeks: but being defeated, and taken 
priſoner, with 1400 of his men; by the count of Clermont and the conſtable, in a 
battle, on April 18, near Fourmigny, the loſs of the reſt of Normandie ſeemed in- 
evitable. Above 3000 Engliſh were ſlain in that action, drawn a great part of them 
from the garriſons of Vire, Bayeux, and S. Sauveur le Vicomte; which thereupon, 
with Valognes, Avranches, and Tombelaine, fell an eaſy prey to the victor. The way 
being now open to Caen, it was inveſted on June 5: and though the duke of Somer- 
ſet was in the place, with a body of 4000 Engliſh, a capitulation was made for its 
ſurrender on July 1, if not relieved before; the duke and the garriſon being allowed 
to retire with all their effects to England. Falaiſe, provided with 1500 men, under 
Sir Andrew Trollop, for its defence, was befieged on the t, and a capitulation was 
made on the 10, of that month, for its being given up, if not ſuccoured, in twelve 
days; on condition that the garriſon might retire; with their goods, to England, and 
the lord Talbot, proprietor of the place, be ſet at liberty. Danfront made no re- 
ſiſtance: and the ſurrender of Cherbourg, on Auguſt 12, finiſhed the reduction of 
Normandie, all effected within the ſpace of a year, though there were above an 
hundred fortified towns and caſtles in the province. As things return eaſily into their 
natural channel, when the force which diverted their courſe is removed, this eaſ 

and rapid conqueſt may be aſcribed in a great degree to the affection which the 
Normans had to the French government, and their averſion to the Engliſp: but the 
caſe in this reſpect was the very reverſe in Guienne; and yet it was conquered with 
the ſame rapidity. In the next month after Cherbourg was taken, the count of 
Dunois being ſent into the laſt named province, reduced Bergerac and Fenſac on the 
Dordogne, Montferrand, St. Foy, and Chalais, before this year expired: and open- 
ing the next year's campaign in May, took Montguyon, Blaye, Bourg, Fronſac, 
Libourne, and Caftillon in Perigord, Bourdeaux capitulating to ſubmit, if not re- 
lieved before Midſummer, all the places in the neighbourhood ſubmitted to the ſame 
terms: and Dax having been reduced by the counts of Foix and Armagnac, the 
lord of Albret, and other Gaſton barons, Bayone, inveſted by ſea and land, was 
forced to ſurrender on Auguſt 26; 1451. This country had been for 300 years 
united to England, and had for above double that time been diſmembered from the 
crown of France; the great towns were well affected to the Engliſb government, 
and dreaded the oppreſſion of the French and yet the whole province was con- 
quered, even in leſs time, than that of Normandie. The great lords indeed, 
tempted by preſent pay and hopes of preferments in France, co- operated in a work, 
which, once effected, put them for ever abſolutely in the power of a prince, whoſe 
invaſion of their rights and privileges it was impoſſible for them to oppoſe; and 
there were great quarrels and diviſions among the leſſer gentry *: but this did not 
contribute ſo much to its conqueſt, as the diſcipline of the French troops, the enor- 


_ | * Rymer, xi. 73. 243. Rot. Vaſc. 24 H. VI. m. 5. and 25 H. VI. n. 4. 1b. 186. 
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Hexxy VI. mous ſize, and number of their cannon, which demoliſhed all fortifications in a few 
Tis days, and the utter deſpair of relief from the Engliſh; who were now diſpoſſeſſed of 
every foot of land, which their anceſtors had held in France, except Calais and its 
marches. . 
Impeachment TE ſtrange remiſſneſs of England, in not taking a ſtep to fave her honour, and 
= —- 7 preſerve her territories abroad, would appear utterly unaccountable; were it not 
gufols. that Margaret of Anjou, and her favourite the marqueſs (now created duke) of Sf 
folk, had an abſolute ſway in the council of the kingdom. The cardinal of Beay. 
fort had died April 11, 1447, about fix weeks after the duke of Glouceſter ; and the 
duke of York, on his being recalled from Normandie, had been ſent out of the way 
to ſuppreſs an inſurrection in Ireland; which he ſoon did, and by the wiſdom, 
equity, vigour, and moderation of his government, ingratiated himſelf fo with the 
Iriſh, that they were for ever after firmly attached to his intereſts, and to thoſe of 
his family. Margaret and Suffolk had now the ſovereign direction of all affairs, and 
governed the realm in Henry's name without controul : the council of ſtate was com- 
poſed of their creatures, who filled all offices of truſt, power, and dignity. Somerſet, 
who, agreeable to a common practice in thoſe days, had contracted for the defence 
of Normandie, might perhaps (as was generally believed) not have applied the money 
he received for the pay of the ſoldiers, and the repair of fortifications ; and might 
have been blameable, in a too haſty giving up of Caen (when it was, through the 
care of Sir David Hall, the duke of York's lieutenant, ſo well provided with victuals, 
and a brave garriſon of 4000 men, for its defence) and in putting the inhabitants, 
who of themſelves were very quiet, upon treating for a ſurrender : but the defect 
of ſuccours muſt be charged entirely upon the Engliſh miniſtry. M. de Coucy i, a 
cotemporary hiſtorian, relates, that a very numerous body of men of armes had 
been raiſed for the relief of Normandie, and Humphrey earl of Stafford, and duke 
of Buckingham, had undertaken the command of them, upon aſſurance of a twelve- 
month's pay being advanced for their wages: but when he came to the ſea-fide in 
order to embark, the treaſurers would have fobbed him off with only three months 
advance. Humphrey, incenſed at this breach, as well of his contract, as of Henry's ex- 
preſs orders, returned to London, and acquainting Henry with what had paſſed, told 
him, that it would be impracticable for him to do any thing, in fo ſhort a term, 
« either for his honour or advantage, and there would be great dangers in the at- 
« tempt; for which reaſons he deſired to be excuſed from accepting the commiſſion: 
« but if he would be pleaſed to pay him for a year, purſuant to his late reſolution, 
«« he was ready to undertake the ſervice.” To this declaration he added the fol- 
lowing words: Sir, take heed of your government, for you are now governed by 
« perſons that betray you; and I am perſuaded, that if I had landed in Normandie 
« with your army, we ſhould by this time have been all ſold to the enemy.” S- 
folk, who was preſent with the reſt of the miniſtry at this free ſpeech, was fo enraged, 
that he drew a dagger to ſtab Humphrey: but ſome perſons interpoſing, prevented 
the blow; and Henry was ſcarcely reſtrained from fending S»folk to the Tower for 
this inſolence in his preſence. He was not ſpared however by the gentry and the 
common people of the nation; who looking upon him and Margaret as the con- 
trivers of Gloceſter's death, and as engaged in a confederacy for betraying Norman- 
die and Guienne to the court of France, exclaimed againſt them every where; pub- 
liſhing a great number of libels*, and fixing them on the doors of churches, and all 
public places. | 8 Fe e e 
Ir was dangerous for the miniſtry to call a parliament at a time when the nation 
was in ſo ill humour: but the neceſſities of the crown were ſo urgent, that one 
met, on Thurſday, November 6, the laſt year, at Weſtminſter 3. It proved very back- 
: Hiſt. de Charles VII. p. 602, * Rymer, xi. 268. Rot. Parl. 28 H. VI. u. 1. 8, 9. 14—18. * 
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ward in the point of a ſupply, and ſtrongly diſpoſed to proſecute Suffolk ; and it was Henav VI- 
probably to prevent this ſtep, that it was prorogued in December to the Black-Fryers 1 


in London, and from thence to January 22, at Weſtminſter. In the mean time there 
had been tumults in ſeveral places: and Adam Molyns biſhop of Chicheſter, keeper 
of the privy ſeal, who had acted a part in the delivery of Le Maine, was murdered 
by the populace. The parliament met on the day to which it was adjourned, but in 
the ſame temper as before, or rather more exaſperated by ſome declarations of that 
biſhop, as he was at the point of death, chatging Saffolłk with a traiterous conduct in 
the article of Le Maine, and with bragging, © as he fat in the king's council in the 
« ſtar-chamber, that he had a ſeat in the king of Prance's council-bouſe, and was as 
« much truſted there, as here, and could remove the privieft, or the moſt truſted, of 
« that king's council, whenever he pleaſed.” Suffolk, ſeeing the commons perſiſt in 
their defign againſt him, and that no buſineſs would be done, till his affair was over, 
thought it beſt to put a good face on the matter: and deſired leave of the lords to 
vindicate himſelf from the treaſon charged upon him by common fame, and by the 
dying confeſſion of the late biſhop of Chicheſter. His ſpeech on this occafion was 
only © an enumeration of his own, and his family's merits, urging his father's 
« death at Harfleur, his elder brother's being flain in the field of Azincourt, as two 
« other of his brothers were in the action, wherein he was himſelf taken in a man- 
« ner that became a good knight, and paid 20,0007. for his ranſome; a fourth 
« brother's dying in hoſtage for him ; his own ſerving thirty-four campaigns, ſeven- 
«. teen years in war abroad without coming home, and fifteen years ſince about the 
« king's perſon; and being thirty years knight of the Garter ; from all which he 
« inferred, that it could not be thought, he ſhould be debauched from his duty by 
French promiſes :” and concluded with a vehement profeſſion of his loyalty, and 
a defiance of all the world to find fault with his conduct. | 
Tux commons were not intimidated by this ſpeech of a firſt miniſter : and pro- 
ceeded on the Monday following, January ab, to draw up a petition to the crown, 
ſending a committee with it to the chancellor to preſent it, and deſiring that Sa gol 
might be committed to ward, according to law, till he ſhould clear himſelf of the 
crimes charged upon him by common fame and report. The chancellor ſhewed it 
the next day to Henry, and the lords, in the council- chamber: and aſked their 
opinion, whether Suffolk ſhould be committed. The judges, being conſulted as to 
the law in this point, and obſerving that no ſpecial matter of ſlander and infamy 
was declared in the petition, gave their opinion, that he ſhould not be com- 
mitted, till the ſpeciality was declared. The commons hereupon, repreſented, 
the day following, Fammary 28, a ſpecial matter of report, viz. © that the realm of 
« England was to be ſold to France; that preparations were making for an in- 
« vaſion; that this was to be done by the contrivance of the duke of Suffolk, who 
« had victualled and fortified Walling ford-caſtle to ſerve for a place of refuge: and 
renewing their requeſt for his commitment, till he cleared the point, he was accord- 
ingly taken into cuſtody. The chancellor and ſome lords being ſent, on Feb. 7, 
to the commons, theſe laſt by their ſpeaker accuſed Sufo/k of ſeveral articles of 
treaſon contained in a bill then delivered. Theſe were, 1. That he had, on Judy 20, 
1447, in the pariſſ of S. Sepulcbre, entertained and conſulted with the count of 
« Dunois, Bertrand de Preſigny, and W. Couſinot, the king's enemies, and adviſed 
them to incite Charles VII. to invade England, to depoſe the king, and to make 
« his own ſon Fohn de la Pole king; who, by marrying Margaret, daughter and heir 
« to John late duke of Somerſet, might ſet up a title to the crown in her right, as 


« the next heir, in caſe Henry had no iſſue. 2. That on January 20, at Weſtmin- 


« fer, he had received money and promiſes from the duke of Orleans, and had 
« perſuaded the king to ranſome him, with a view that he might aſſiſt Charles VII. 
L 4 * cc in 
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Hzuaxx VI. « in the recovery of France, and, on May 1, 14.39, had adviſed that duke to 
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« Charles to make open war in France and Normandie, and wreſt them _ 


«« Henry's hands, as had actually happened, Normandie being almoſt reduced, ang 
* the carl of Shrewſbury, with lord Fauconberge, and others, made priſoners, to their 
« ruin. 3. That he had, without any powers or commiſſion, promiſed Rene kin 
« of Sicily, and Charles of Anjou, to deliver up Le Mans and Maine, without — 
« aſſent of the other embaſſadors, and after his return to England, had got it done 
<« to the advantage of the enemies of the nation; it being the chief means of the 
«Joſs of Normandie. 4. That he had, on Fuly 16, 1447, in the pariſh of S. Lan- 
e rence Pulteney, diſcovered to the count of Duncis, and the other French embac. 
« ſadors, the ſecrets of the king's council, with regard to England, and the govern- 
« ment of France and Normandie, by which they had fince got theſe two lat 
© countries. 5. That being retained in the king's ſervice for the war, truſted by the 
t king and council with their reſolutions and meaſures, and with the purveyance of 
&« the Engliſb armies and forts, he had diſcovered the ordnance and proviſions thereof 
« to the enemy, who had reduced them by means of that intelligence. 6. That he 
te had likewiſe diſcovered to them the ſecret inſtructions of embaſſadors ſent to 
« France to treat of peace or truce, even before they got thither, to the hindrance 
« of the treaty, and the loſs of fortreſſes; and had bragged of his credit with the 
« court of France, to the effect abovementioned. ' 7. That he had hindered armies 
« from paſling to France for the king's ſervice there, for the ſake of bribes which 
« he received from the enemy. 8. and laſtly, That he had not comprehended in 
te the truce, he made when embaſſador, either the king of Arragon, who was an old 
« ally, or the duke of Bretagne, otherwiſe than as an ally of France, which had 
« made this laſt an enemy.” & diy 2603 Dis; tt ot 

Tux lords, on February 12, preſented this bill of articles againſt the duke of Suf- 
folk to Henry, and were for giving a copy thereof to the judges, for their conſul- 
tation and opinion: but he defired, this might be reſpited, till he ſhould be other- 
wiſe adviſed. Thus the matter reſted for near a month, till March, when the 
greateſt part of the lords agreed that Sg ſhould be called to his anſwer. Two 
days after, ſome of the lords'came to the houſe of commons at their requeſt: and the 


ſpeaker delivered them ſeventeen new articles againſt the duke, to be read firſt by the 


lords, and then to be delivered to his majeſty, Theſe, ſeeming to be charged only 


as miſdemeanors, were, 1. That whilſt a privy counſellor and ſteward of the 
« houſhold, he had for his own profit adviſed his prince to make ſuch laviſh grants 


te of the lands and rights of the crown, that there was not left a ſufficient proviſion 
« for the ordinary expence of the houſhold ; and the revenue, as well of the crown, 
« as of the dutchy of Lancafter. was almoſt annihilated. 2. That he had procured 
e grants of privileges and franchiſes, to hinder execution of the laws, and to ſkreen 
« robbers, and other offenders from juſtice, 3. That having married his daughter 
ce to the Captal de Buche, he had got him the earldom of Kendal, and lands of 
1000 J. a year value in Euienne, falling upon thoſe who had them in poſſeſſion. 
« 4. That he had adviſed grants of the caſtle of Mauleon en Soule, and other lord- 
« ſhips and profits of the crown of England in Guienne, to the weakening of its 
e power in that country. 5. That he had given Fronce intelligence. of the treaty 
« with the count of Armagnac, which had hindered its taking effect, diſtreſſed other 


* Gaſcon barons, and been the cauſe of the count and his friends being oppreſſed | 


« and impriſoned, till they agreed with France, to the deſtruction of Guienne. 


« 6. That he had got offices and commands in France and Normandie given to un- 


« worthy perſons. 7. That he had procured a toll on wine and merchandize com- 
ing down the Seine to'Rowen, to be given to Peter de Breze, an enemy, who had 


A erected a fort, and diſtreſſed the burgeſſes of all the towns that lay on the river. 
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8. That he had got, without aſſent of the council, the counties of Evreux, Lon- Hexax VL 
« gueville, with other ſeigneuries in Normandie, to be given to the count of Du- 128 


« nois, to Precigny, and Bread, which occaſioned the great towns being taken with- 
« out reſiſtance. 9g. That he was entruſted by Charles VH. to give inſtructions to 
« his embaſſadors, and had, without the aſſent or knowledge of the privy council, 
brought them to a private conference with Henry, in which he agreed to a per- 
« ſonal convention with Charles; what Suffolk had engaged to them not being to 
« be effected otherwiſe. 10. That he derer ſubſidies to wrong uſes, and 
« ſpent them, to the impoveriſhment of the nation. 11. That he had cauſed 
« 13001. of the public money to be given to the queen of France, and great ſums 
« to Charles VIE's miniſters. 12. That he had ſhared between himſelf and his 
« friends the greateſt part of 60,000 J. the produce of ſubſidies, and left in ready 
% money in the exchequer by the lord Sudeley, when he quitted his poſt of treaſurer; 
« ſo that no army or competent ordnance could be provided. 13. That he had 
« procured for himſelf exorbitant grants, particularly of the county of Pembroke, 
« the reverſion of Haverford Weſt, and other caſtles in Wales, the wardſhip and 
« marriage of Margaret, daughter of John duke of Somerfet. 14. That he had 
« taken out of the treaſury, and embezzled, the bonds of the dutcheſs of Bourgogne 
« for 15,000 /aluts, and of other perſons to the amount of 1 5,000 crowns, for the 
« duke of Orleanss ranſome, with other writings under this duke's ſeal. 15. That 
« he had embezzled writs, procured pardons for notorious offenders, and otherwiſe 
« obſtructed juſtice, 16. That he had likewiſe perverted juſtice, by making ſherifts, 
« and maintaining bad cauſes. And 17. That he had impaired the ancient friend- 
« ſhip between the crown of England, and the princes of the empire.” 

Tux fame day that theſe additional articles were preſented, Suffolk was brought 
to the parliament chamber before the lords, and called upon for his anſwer. He 
deſited a copy of the articles: and the Tower of London being too remote, he was, 
for the greater diſpatch and readineſs, committed to a tower in the royal palace of 
Weſtminfler. Being ſent for by the lords, on Friday, March 13, to give in his an- 
ſwer, he kneeled down, and made a general one to the eight articles of high treaſon, 
« aſſerting them to be falſe and untrue.” But more particularly as tothe firſt, he 
maintained © it to be impoſſible it ſhould be true, fince Margaret was not the 
« next heir of the crown by law ; and he appealed to ſeveral lords for vouching his 
« deſign of marrying his ſon to the duke of Warwick's daughter, if ſhe had lived. 
« As to the reſt, he referred to acts of the council and parliament, and to the King's 
« letters patent for his juſtification ; and particularly with regard to the releaſe of 
Anjou, and the delivery of Le Maine, he referred to the act of council on the ſub- 
« ject, other lords being as privy to it as himſelf, and Le Mans having been deli- 


« yered up by the late privy ſeal, the biſhop of Chichefter ; who (he ſaid) had alſo 


«© miſrepreſented what he had faid in the ſtar-chamber, for he had not ſpake thoſe 
« words in the form repreſented in the articles, but to a different intent.“ The next 
day, Henry ſent a meſſage to the lords by the chief juſtice, defiring them to adviſe 
what he ſhould do in the caſe: but deferring the confideration of the matter till 
Monday, no anſwer was made; the affair being put into another method, to ſave 
Suffolk from a conviction, as well as ſentence. On Tueſday, March 17, Henry fent 


for all the lords ſpiritual and temporal, that were in town, to his chamber: andwhen 


they were aſſembled, Suffolk, being ſent for, kneeled down, and was aſked by the 
chancellor, what he could fay for himſelf. He then, proteſting that he was innocent, 
and affirming the articles to be falſe, ſubmitted to his majeſty's orders: and the 
chancellor ſaid, that the king did not hold him charged or convicted on the fir ſt 


* horrible bill of articles of treaſon; but as to the ſecond bill for miſpriſions or miſ- 
* demeanors, which are not criminal, the king, in virtue of his ſubmiſſion, without 
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Henzy VI. « putting himſelf on his peerage, did of his own motion or opinion, without refs; 
n 4e ring to the advice of the lords, or by way of judgment (ſince he was not in a place 
8 | of judgment) order him to be out of England by May 1; to ſlay abroad in exile 
| « for five years, and not to abide in France, or in any place under the Prench obe- 
« dience, nor to write either himſelf, or by any other for him, to ſhew malice to 
« any of the commons in parliament.” Such was the iflue of this impeachment 
which the lords do not ſeem to have approved, fince they joined with the viſcount 
Beaumont in a proteſt, © that it was ngt done by their advice, but was purely the 
« king's own act, and that it Hould not at all derogate from their liberties, in the 
« caſe of peerage,” Suffolk went to the ſea- ſide, full of hopes of being recalled as 
ſoon as the fury of the nation, or the heats of parliament were over: but being 
taken at ſea, the day after he failed from Tp/wrich towards Flanders, by a ſhip of 
war, called the S. Nicholas of the Tower, the captain of it put into Dover road, cut 
off his head on May a, and threw'it with his body on the ſands; whence they were 
conveyed to the collegiate church of Wing feld in Suffolk, and there buried, © 
Tu commons were ſo diſpleaſed at being thus baffled in their impeachment, 
and at ſceing a corrupt miniſter, whoſe crimes deſerved the ſevereſt puniſhment, 
eſcape with a temporary exile, revocable at pleaſure (and ſure to be ſoon revoked, 
ſince he had evidently the protection of the court, and continued till in Margaret's 
favour) that though they ſat about a fortnight longer, and the crown was never in 
greater neceſſity, they would not grant any ſupply. The parliament was prorogued 
on * March 3o, to April 29, at Leiceſter, where it was expected, that the commons 
would be more compliant: but they began with examining into the revenue of the 
- crown, and the expences of the houſhold. They found upon enquiry, that the laſt 
amounted to 24,000 l. a year, whereas the other did not exceed a third part of that 
value, and that Henry was 372,000/. in debt, according to the treaſurer's accompts, 
This was a ſum too great for them to raiſe: and profeſſing themſelves utterly unable 
to relieve him, they brought in a bill, for reſuming all grants of lands, either of the 
crown, or the dutchy of Lancaſter, ſince the firſt 'day of his reign, and for annullin 
all charges on any part of the revenue, annuities for lives or years, releaſes of cor- 
rodies, grants of profits, franchiſes, and privileges, and all letters patent by which the 
crown: ſuffered in its income. This was paſſed ; though with ſo many exceptions, 
as rendered it leſs ſerviceable than was propoſed: and the commons being mollified 
by the duke of Szffolł's death, granted at the end of the ſeſſion a ſubſidy of fix- 
pence in the pound on all eſtates in land, whether freehold or copyhold, annuities, 
offices, wages, and fees, under the value of 20/. a year, twelve-pence on all from 20/, # 
to 200 l. a year, and two ſhillings on all above this laſt valuation. % 1 
Inſurrection Tux parliament had ſcarce broke up before the diſcontents of the people ap- 
— red by various commotions in different parts of the kingdom; and John Ay/- 
| cough biſhop of Sarum was murdered, on 3 June 3o, in that of Wiltſhire. Thomas 
Thany, a fuller, had attempted, in the beginning of the year, to raiſe one in Kent: 
but had been taken on February q, and executed at Canterbury. The people of that 
ſhire continuing in the ſame diſpoſition, and being alarmed with reports of a deſign 
to ſend an army againſt them to deſtroy their; habitations, and turn the country into 
a wild foreſt, in revenge of the duke of Sufolk's murder, were enconraged'to' take 
armes by Jabn Cade, a native of Treland+, who having lived ſome time with Sir 
. Thomas Dagre in Suſſex, and killed a woman with a child, had, after taking 
ſanctuary, been forced to abjure the realm, and had been fince in the French ſervice. 
The man did not want ſenſe, and hoped to enrich himſelf by diſturbances; he was 
bold; inſinuating, artful, and cunning: and finding upon his return from France, 


© Rat, Eſe. 28 H. VI. 3. 35. » Rot. Parl. 28 E. VI. n. 11, 12,13. 533 * W.Wyraftre 
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that the country people, being uneaſy under the preſent government, had naturally HexRY VI. 
y known A 


turned their thoughts to the right heir of the crown (which was generall 
to belong to the houſe of Mortimer) and placed in him their hopes of redreſs, he aſ- 
ſumed the name of John Mortimer *, pretending (perhaps to be a ſon of Sir Jobn 
Mortimer, who had been put to death about twenty- five years before) at leaſt to be 


a near relation of Richard duke of York, whoſe name and popularity might ſerve to 


increaſe the number of his followers, This ſeems to have been the onely reaſon 
for ſuſpecting Richard to have any ways encouraged an inſurrection; which was 
very ſudden, founded chiefly on events, which he could not foreſee, and raiſed by a 
man he did not know, whilſt himſelf was at a diſtance in Treland, Cade, at the 
head of a vaſt multitude of Kentiſhmen, advanced to Blackheath : but finding Henry 
had got together an army of 20,000 men, retired back to Sevenoke. . Sir Humphrey 
Stafford of Grafton was ſent after him, with a body of troops deemed ſufficient to 
ſuppreſs the inſurgents: but was ſlain in an action, and his forces defeated. Cade, 
animated by this ſucceſs, returned to Blackbeath on Fune 29: and Henry ſending to. 
know his deſign, with the reaſon of his appearing in armes, the captain. of Kent 
(as he was ſtyled) delivered a ſchedule of grievances, ſome whereof ſeem to have 
been peculiar to that county. Theſe were, the proſecuting of perſons without an 

« citation, the impriſonment of many, and indicting others of treaſon (probably on 
« account of being concerned in Thany's conſpiracy) the being haraſſed by con- 
« tinual ſummons to ſeſſions at an inconvenient diſtance ; the arbitrary proceedings, 
« of the court of Dover-caſtile, and the threats of vengeance for the death of Suffolk, 

« in which the country was not concerned,” Others were more general, as © the 
« force uſed to deftroy the freedom of elections of knights of ſhires ; the collectors 
« of ſubſidies not being named, as they ought, by the knights of [Bice but put in 
« by bribery to enhance the load of taxes; the oppreſſion of people by ſuch ſubſi- 
« dies, an effect of the laviſh alienation of the royal revenue; the green wax, and 
« other extortions; purveyors for the houſhold taking the goods of perſons without 
« payment; courtiers maintaining ſuits to rob people of their rights; the priv 

« council's being compoſed of mean perſons, ſubject to bribery, whilſt lords of the 
« blood royal were excluded, and had no ſhare in the adminiſtration ; the loſs of 
« France, Normandie, and Guienne. . Theſe, with other articles of Nee 

were the reaſons, why Cade demanded, that * the dukes of York, Exeter, Buckingham, 
« and Norfolk ſhould be recalled to court ; that the — 11 . of the duke of, Glou- 
« cefter, with all who had contributed to the loſs of the Engl; territories abroad, 

e might be puniſhed; that lord Say the treaſurer, and his ſon-in-law Cromer, bigh- 
« ſheriff of Kent, might be taken into cuſtody, and the authors of the grievances of. 


« the-realm be turned out of the power, which enabled them to exert, their malice | 


« and injuſtice,” The complaints of the inſurgents did not appear unreaſonable; 

Say and Cromer were committed to the Tower: and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
being ſent with the duke of Buckingham to Cade, found him very diſcreet in his an- 
ſwers, but reſolved not to diſband his men, till juſtice was done upon Say and Cromer. 
Henry ſeeing his obſtinacy, and perceiving that the Londoners favoured him, and. his 
own men did not care to fight againſt him, diſmiſſed his forces: and retired to Kenil- 
worth in Warwickſhire ; having left the guard of the Tower to lord Scales and. Mat- 
thew Gough, commonly called Matagon. A body of Eſſex men were now advanced to 
Mile- end, ready to ſupport thoſe of Kent, who till continued in and about Southwark. 
When Henry was gone, Cade entered the city, obſerving at firſt a ſtrict diſcipline, 


and ifſuing a proclamation againſt robbery and plunder, The gained the hearts of *- 
the citizens: but ſending, on Fuly 3, for Say and Cromer, from the Tower, put 


them both to death, the latter without any trial, the former by a verdict at Guila- 
' Fabian, Stow, Grafton. WW. Wreeftre, &c. 
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Hzxxx VI. hall, notwithſtanding his claim of the privileges of peerage. This, with his ſuffering 
Z D155. an houſe to be plundered, made the magiſtrates apprehend further violences : and 

getting ſome aſſiſtance from the Tower, they defended the bridge, and after a fight 
which laſted all night, and in which Gough was killed, repulſed Cade in anothe: 
attempt he made, on July 6, to enter the city. The inſurgents having wreaked 
their vengeance on Say and Cromer, and their ſpirits being ſunk by this diſappoint- 
ment, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, then lord chancellor, ſent them a general par- 
don, and another for Cade in particular. Theſe had ſuch an effect, that Cade re. 
treated the ſame day towards Rochefter ; where his men diſperſed. He tried either to 
prevent their diſbanding, or to re-afſemble them by fuggeſting that the pardons were 
ineffectual, without the authority of parliament: but tried in vain; and being forced 
to fly into the Wild of Suſſex, was there killed by Alexander Eden; who was for 
that ſervice made governor of Rochefter-caftle, | 
Richard Plan- RicuARD duke of Tor, the firſt nobleman of the kingdom, and the true lineal 
of _ 2 heir of the crown, as being by his mother Anne Mortimer (daughter of Roger earl of 
— eg ne March, ſon of Philippa of Clarence) the next heir in blood to Lionel duke of 
— Clarence, the third ſon of Edward III, had incurred the jealouſy of Margaret of 
Anjou: and had been ſent out of the way to Ireland; where he continued durin 
the Kentiſh inſurrection. By his marriage with Cicelie, daughter of Ralph Nevil 
earl of Weſtmorland, he became allied not only to the great family of the Nevili, 
but to moſt of the principal nobility of the realm: and poſſeſſed a vaſt eſtate both 
in England and Ireland, as heir of the families of Clarence, York, Mortimer, and 
Ulſter. Margaret had employed ſeveral perſons (Sir John Talbot at Holt, Sir 
Thomas Stanley in Cheſhire, Pulford at Cheſter, Elton at Worceſter, Brooke at Glou- 
ceſter, and Richards, a groom of the bedchamber, at Beaumarais to ſeize him in 
his way towards Ireland, and to imprifon him in the caſtle of Conway, with ſome 
of his followers, particularly Sir V. Devereux, Sir Edmund Mulſo, and Sir V. Old- 
hall, which laſt was to have been beheaded. He eſcaped theſe ſnares: and ſtaid in 
Ireland, till he heard of the loſs of Normandie, and that Edmund duke of Somerſet, 
upon his return from thence, had been made conftable of England, and ſucceeded 
Suffolk in Margaret's favour, He was particularly incenſed againſt this nobleman, 
for having ſupplanted him in the government of Normandie, and for having given 
up Caen, which was his property, without neceſſity: and not doubting but Edmund 
would take advantage of Cade's pretences, to do him ſome ill offices, he reſolved 
after Michaelmas to come for England, and oppoſe his and Margaret's meaſures, 
whether calculated for his particular deſtruction, or for the oppteſſion of the king- 
dom. When he came to Beaumarais, the officers of the crown, by ſpecial orders, 
oppoſed his landing, and would not let him be accommodated with lodging or 
viduals: letters were likewiſe ſent to Chefter, Shrewſbury, and other places, to re- 


* 


fuſe him entrance; and attempts had been made in ſeveral counties to get him in- 


dicted of treaſon, and the bills found by packed juries. Thus attacked, and in con- 

tinual danger of his life, he had nothing but force to depend on for his ſafety: and 

as it was impoſſible for him to remove the jealouſy, which his right to the crown 

had inſpired into Margaret, he was under a neceffity, either of feizing it, or of te- 

moving Somerſet, and her other confidents; who being embarked in her meaſures, 

would be ſure to employ the power in their hands to his deſtruction and the ruin of 

Proceedings :... LE Jather part of this alternative was the fafer undertaking, and the mote likely 
of parliament. to ſucceed; the nation being generally exaſperated” againſt Somerſet, for leaving 
Julbor earl of Shrewſbury an hoſtage or priſoner at Rouen, and fot the loſs of Nor- 

mandie, The parliament, which met, n Friday, November ö, at Weſtminſter, 
| Amer, xi. 276. Rot, Parl. 29 H. VI. n. 1. 10. 16, 17. and p. 2. 


favoured 


N. 
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favoured his deſign; Sir . Oldball (who had been doomed to death by the mi- 
niſtry) being choſen ſpeaker: and, though its proceedings were not agreeable to the 
court, and it was prorogued, firſt on December 18, to Fanuary 20, and afterwards 
on March 29, to May 5, ſtill obſerved the fame tenour of conduct. The commons, 
without any previous formality of examinations, addreſſed Henry to remove from 
his preſence Edmund duke of Somerſet, Alice dutcheſs dowager of Suffolk, 

. Bothe biſhop of Cheſter, Fohn Sutton lord Dudley, and others, and to inhibite 
them during their reſpective lives from appearing within twelve miles of the court, 
on pain of forfeiting their perſonal and real eſtates, Henry's anſwer was, that 
« though he knew no cauſe for their removal, yet (excepting the lords, and ſome 
« few about his perſon) he would order the reſt to abſent themſelves for a year, un- 
« leſs he wanted their aſſiſtance for ſuppreſſing a rebellion,” This anſwer did 
not pleaſe: and the late act of reſumption not being executed, or not producing the 
effect intended, the royal demeſnes affording a leſs revenue than the year before, 
me commons brought in another, which paſſed i in general, but with an exception of 
grants of wardſhips, and fo many reſervations in favour of particular perſons named; 

and of ſuch others as Henry ſhould conſider of afterwards, as defeated its uſe; * 
rendered it of little ſervice towards the i improvement of the revenue. An act of at- 
tainder likewiſe was brought in for corrupting the blood, and forfeiting the lands, of 
the late duke of Syfolk; who having been impeached, had not anſwered to the ar- 
ticles, nor had the proceedings againſt him been terminated by any judgment. He 
was charged in it with contriving the duke of Gloucefter's death, and ſhortening the 
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days of other princes of the blood: but the act was rejected by Henry; and the par- 


liament was diſſolved without the grant of any ſupply; though they ordered the 
levying of a ſubſidy granted in the laſt FOI which had not yet been col- 
lected. 

Tux duke of Somerſet had; Sing this ſeſſion, been put under an arreſt, and the 
mob had plundered his goods at the Black-Pryers : but he was ſoon ſet at liberty, 
and made, in the duke of Buckingham's ſtead, captain of Calais; a command of 
the greateſt truſt, profit, and power, belonging to the crown of Exgland. He had 
ſucceeded Suffolk in the favour and confidence of Margaret : and had the ſovereign 
diſpoſal of all poſts, and direction of all affairs in the kingdom. The duke of York, 
ſeeing the petition of the houſe of commons had produced no effect as to a change 
of the miniſtry, conſulted his friends of the Nevil family, about the meaſures ne- 
ceſſary for him to take in his ſituation, to guard againſt the deſigns formed for his 
death or ruin. Theſe were Richard Nevil earl of Saliſbury, and his ſon of the ſame 
name, lately, in his wife's right, created earl of Warwick; V. Nevil lord Faucon- 
berge, George lord Latimer, Edward lord Bergaveny, and Robert biſhop of Dur- 


The duke of 
York conſults 
with his 
friends, and 
raiſes an 
army. 


bam. The two firſt of theſe were the moſt potent noblemen in the realm: the 


former being the eldeſt ſon of Ralpb earl of Weſtmorland, by his ſecond wife Fane 
of Lancaſter, and poſſeſſed of all the eſtate of Thomas Montacute late earl of Saliſ- 
bury *, whoſe daughter and heir he had married, and in her right, as baving had 


children by her, he enjoyed the title, with her ſhare of the ſucceſſion of Edmund, 


late earl of Kent. He was a man of great knowledge, wiſdom, and experience, 
and had gained in the wars of France an high reputation for his valour and conduct 
in the ſervice: he was likewiſe governor of Carliſle, and warden of the eaſt and weſt 
marches towards Scotland. But his ſon Richard earl of Warwick was ſtill more 
conſiderable, not only as poſſeſſed of the vaſt eſtates of the Beauc bamps earls of 
Warwick, and the D'Eſpenſers earls of Glouceſter, but as being the moſt Popular 
man of the age, univerſally beloved and eſteemed. He was undoubtedly the greateſt 
ſubject i in England for power and eſtate, and deſerved all the popularity he enjoyed. 


Eſe. 7 H. VI. u. 57. Pat. 20 H. VI. p. 4. 1. 3. 
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He had on all occaſions given fignal proofs of his valour : which, with his military 
{kill and conduct, cauſed him to be almoſt adored by the ſoldiery. He was frank, 
open, and fincere; he ſcorned to ſay a thing he did not mean, and never made 2 
promiſe, which he did not perform. He was a man of the niceſt honour in his be- 
haviour, as well as ſentiments ; a foe to vice, a friend to virtue, and an encouraget 
of merit, wherever it appeared. He was not more tender of his own honour, than 
jealous of that of his country, which no man loved better : and he ſhewed fo much 
regard to it in his actions, that all the world was perſuaded of his public ſpirit. He 
was generous in the higheſt degree, and took a delight in ſerving and obliging man- 
kind. A gallant action could not be done in war, nor a virtuous one in peace, but 
he ſought out the actor, ſhewed him marks of his eſteem, and never failed to make 
him feel the effects of a liberality, by which an infinite number of perſons were con- 
tinually relieved. No hoſpitality was ever known equal to his: whether he was at 
London, or in the country, his houſe and table were open to all the world: 
military man might come into his kitchen, and take away whatever meat he could 
carry off on the point of his dagger; and all the neighbourhood might ſend thither 
for whatever they wanted, either to their own, or to public, houſes. Thus he fed 
above 30,000 perſons every day at his houſes in different parts of England, and he 
ſtill a greater number of tenants, attached to him by the obligations of their 
tenure. Theſe advantageous circumſtanees, the ſplendour of his manner of living, 
the tenour of his conduct, the nobleneſs of his ſpirit, and his admirable qualities, 
joined to an excellent underſtanding, rendered him the darling of the nation, 
Turks, with Thomas Courtenay earl of Devon, and Edward Broke lord Cobham, 
were the chief friends, which the duke of York conſulted about the proper meaſures 
for his ſafety. The point under conſideration was, whether he ſhould openly ad- 
vance his right to the crown, which was well known to be the ſource of his danger, 
or whether before he did ſo, he ſhould not try to get himſelf and his friends into 
power and dignities, which would enable him to execute his deſign with the greater 
facility. This laſt party was choſen as the leaſt dangerous, and the likelieft to ſuc- 
ceed ; Humphrey Stafford duke of Buckingham, and other noblemen, though at- 
tached to the houſe of Lancaſter, being diſpoſed to favour him in an attempt to 
change the miniſtry, and remove Somerſer; who was not more hated by the com- 
monalty for the loſs of Normandie, than he was envied by the nobility for his favour 
with Margaret, and the abſolute: ſway he had in the adminiſtration. The influence 
and credit of parliament had been tried in vain to effect this deſign: and there ap- 
pearing no other way of ſtripping Somer/et of his power, but force, the duke of 
York raiſed an army in the marches of Wales; giving out that he meant only the 
common good of the realm, and to reform the corruption of the adminiſtration. 


The people, who ſuffered; continually horrible oppreſſions, and invaſions of their 


rights, by the power of the miniſtry, favouted his enterprize; and he marched 
towards Landon with a body of 10,000 men: but finding the gates of the city would 
be ſhut againſt him, he paſſed the Thames at King/ton, and being joined by Thomas 
Courtenay earl of Devon, and the lord Cobham, encamped with his forces on Brent- 
heath near Dertford xa. He probably made this march into Kent, with ſome ex- 
peRation of the country's riſing in his favour: but Henry having gone with an army, 
in the heginning of the year, into that county, and put ſeveral to death that had 


been concerned in Cad?'s inſurrection, the people ſeem to have been fo terrified by 


thoſe examples, that they did not ſtir on this occaſion.” Henry, on the firſt news of 
the duke's levying forces, had marched towards Hales, in order to oppoſe his at- 
tempts: but on advice of Jr motions, had turned back, and encamped at Black- 
beatb. His army was ſuperior in number to that of the duke: but many of the 
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nobility being averſe to an engagement, a parley enſued; the biſhops of M incbeſter Hxuxx VI. 
Ind Eh, with the earls of Lal dg and Warwick being ſent to know the reaſons of ID 


the duke's commotion. The removing of Somerſet and others of the council, who 
made it their buſineſs to trample on the nobility and clergy, and to oppreſs the poor 
people, was avowed to be his deſign: and he offered to diſband his forces, and come 
to Henry's preſence, if they were taken into cuſtody, and brought to anſwer the 
' crimes he was ready to prove againſt them in patliament, This demand being 

granted, and Somerſet for a ſhew put under a confinement, Vr, on March 1, dii- 

— his army, and came to Henry's tent: but was much ſurprized to find Somer- 
ſet there, at full liberty, contrary to the agreement. He was now in a place where 
his enemy was all · powerful; yet this did not deter him from accuſing Somerſet of 
bribery, corruption, oppreſſion, and even of treaſon: and the latter defending him- 
ſelf by a recrimination, the matter came to be examined in council. As Henry was 
attended in the field by a good number of the chief nobility, the council on this oc- 
caſion was not - compoſed entirely of Margaret s and Somerer's creatures: but as 
theſe were a majority, Nori was treated like a priſoner : and it would probably have 

hard with him, had it not been for a current report, that his fon Edward was 
on the march with a great body of Melſbmen, to reſcue his father. Henry, after a 
breach of faith which ſhocked the nobility, could not tely on his army: and it was 
thought proper to ſuffer the duke of York to retire to his caſtle of Vigmore, whilſt 
Somerſet remained maſter at court, and director of all public affairs. 

THERE was another incident, which contributed to York's releaſe, The lords of 
Duras, Montferand, Leſparre, and D' Anglades, with ſome deputies from Bour- 
deaux, arriving about this time at court, preſſed the council to ſend a body of Eng- 
liſh troops into Guienne; giving ſtrong aſſurances, that the great towns and nobleſſe 
would revolt, and the province be eaſily recovered (fince the French troops had left 

it) if no time was loft in ſeizing the opportunity offered, It was reſolved upon this 
invitation to ſend over Fohn Talbot earl of Shrewſbury, with a body of forces well 
provided : and this general landing, on October 17, with about 4000 men, in the 
Ie of Medoc, and being joined by Leſparre, ſoon made himſelf maſter of that 
country, Bourdeaux, which had already begun to feel the burden of French taxes, 


F; T.1lbot earl 
of Shreaw/l ury 
ſent to Guien- 
nc; is there 
ſlain, 


opened her gates to him: and all the Bourdelois followed her example. Talbst was 


ſoon after joined by a re-inforcement of 4000 men, under his ſon the lord Liſe, 
from England: and took by force the ſtrong places of Fronſac and Caftillon on the 
Dordogne. The king of France, on the firſt news of Talbot's landing, uſed all 
poſſible diligence to raiſe a royal army; reſolving to march in perſon to recover 
Bourdeaux: and in the mean time ſent the mareſchals of Lobeac and Jalagnes, with 
a body of 22,000 men, to ſtop the progreſs of the Engliſh. Theſe generals laying 
ſiege to Caſtillon, Talbot advanced with 8 or 10,000 men to relieve the place: and 
on the 206 of that month :, early in the morning, drove the French out of their poſt 
in an abbey adjoining. The corps which defended it, making a retreat to their 
main body encamped in the park of Caſtillon, Talbot had no intention of attacking it: 

but being deceived by a falſe account, that the enemy were retiring in great diſorder, 
he marched up to'their camp; and though upon his approach he found the intelli- 


gence falſe, he would not repreſs the ardour of his troops, and gave a furious aſſault 


to their intrenchments. It laſted for about two hours, and though the enemy's ar- 
tillery made a terrible havock among the Engli/þ, they perſiſted in it, till the French 
making a ſally, almoſt at the inſtant that Talbot horſe was killed by a cannon 
ſhot, put them to flight, before they recovered from the conſternation occaſioned by 
that diſaſter, - Talbot himſelf. was flain as he lay upon the ground on the fall of his 
horſe, with his ſon the lord Life, and about 500 Engliſh: the lord Molins, and about 
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 'Þ alas coming up with the reſt of his forces, belieged ſeveral places at the fame time; 
finding little refiſtance in any, except Cadillac, which was taken at laft by aſhault 
S. Mik:on, Libourne, S. Macaire, Longon, Fronjac, Rias, Chateauncuf de Mcdec, 
and other places, deſpairing of relief, ſubmitted readily : and Bour deaua was blocked 
up by land, hilſt a fleet of Plemiſh and Dutch veſlels inveſted it on the fide of the 
river, The city held out till OFober 17; when it capitulated for want of provi 
fions ; the Engliſb of the garriſon being allowed to retice to Englond, Thuswas Gai. 
enne loſt again, and loſt irrecoverably ; . II en ebarnts by the 
Engliſh for the recovery of a country, which involy continually in forcign 
Ho was not to be maintained without a conſtant, and on many occaſions an 
immenſe, expence ; and which lay ſo remote from England, that it could not on any 
emergence receive ſuccours from thence without ſuch difficulties, uncertainty, and 
delays, as rendered it much more wonderfal, they could keep poſſeſſion of it for 300 
years, than that they retained it no longer under theſe and many other di 
Proceed Is the beginning of this year, when the news from Guiemne brought favourable 
of parliament. accounts of Talbots ſucceis, a parliament met, on March 6, at Wiftminfer : and 
beſides continuing the tonnage, poundage, and ſubſidy on wool and hydes for Henry's 
life, granted two half #/7centbs, and a pole-tax upon aliens, A proviſion was like- 
wiſe made for the ſervice of Guiemne, by a grant of zo, ooo archers, by applotting a 
fixed number upon each county (except Cheſhire and F ales) every body being af- 
ſeſſed to the charge, in proportion to the value of their eſtates, and Henry being 
particularly empowered to name the officers over them: but 7000 of theſe were 
ſoon after remitted, and the whole levy was at laſt ſuſpended for two years, unleſs 
Henry went over thither in perſon ; the ſuppoſition whereof might perhaps be the 
reaſon, why the commanders were left entirely to his appointment, The duke of 
Somer ſet obtained likewiſe, in the firſt ſeſſion, a grant of 9300/7. for repairing the 
fortifications of Calais, and a proviſion for the prompt payment, as well of the 
victuals neceſſary for the place, as of the wages of the garriſon, Edmund of Had. 
ham, and Faſper of Hatfeld, ſons of Catherine of France, Henrys mother, by Owen 
Tudor (a gentleman deſcended of the ancient princes of Males) were declared, at the 
beginning of the ſame ſeſſion *, to be his brothers by the mother's fide, and were 
created, the one earl of Richmond, the other carl of Pembroke, with a right of pre- 
cedence above all carls, and next to dukes, in all councils and parliaments, It was. 
in this ſeſſion, that Thomas Yonge, citizen for Briſtol, and a barriſte at law z, moved 
in the houſe of commons, that, as Henry had no iflue, and it would be much for 
the ſatisfaction and ſecurity of the realm, to know who was to ſucceed him, Richard 
duke of York might be declared heir ent of the crown: but was committed to 
the Tower for the motion, It ſeems to have been made at an unſeaſonable time, 
Margaret being then ſome months gone with child; being delivered, on OFober 1 3s 
next following, of a ſon, named Edward; who, about fix months afterwards, be- 
' ing created prince of ales, and carl of Chefter, had his titles confirmed : in the 
laſt ſeſſion of this parliament; which having been firſt prorogued from March 28, to 
April 22, then to July z, to November la, at Reding, and at laſt to February 14, 
continued fitting till the beginning of April 1454, when it was difſolved. 
I. D. 1454 Tus ſeveral prorogations ſeem to have been occcafioned by the uncertain con- 
—YY dition of affairs in England; where Somer/et as yet governed all, but with the les 
authority, by reaſon of Henry's being ſeized at Clarendon-park with a terrible ill- | 
neſs, which held him a long while, and ſo affected his mind, that he was conſidered as 
a man diſtracted. This, with the diſaſters in Guienne, the general clamour of the 


1 Rot, Parl. 3x H. VI. . 1. 6. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 16, 17, 1 * Ih, . . Wyre 
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world againſt the miniſtry, and the fury of the people (who had now contracted 
ſuch an averſion to Margaret, that they would not believe the young prince het 
ſon was begotten by her huſband , giving out one while that Henry was i 
getting a child; and at another, that the child was changed in the cradle) encouraged 
the duke of Lori, the earls of Warwick and Saliſbury; with their friends, who had 
been abſent in the firſt, to come to the laſt, ſeſſion of this parliament, They were 
now ſo very powerful, and in ſuch favour with the Londoners, that the council, 
conſidering the ferment of the nation, and the helpleſs condition of Henry, whoſe 
diſorder ſtill continued, thought it neceſſary, to keep fair with them, to ſend Somer- 
fer to the Tower, and to appoint the duke of Tori, by a commiſſion dated * Feb. 13, 
heutenant of the kingdom, with powers to open and hold the ſeſſion. It began 
with a petition of the houſe of commons, for a conſervation. of their privileges, and 
that Thomas Thorp their ſpeaker, and Walter Ralegh, rr ag 
be releaſed of their impriſonment, and ſet at liberty, —© 
Tuoxr wasa baron of the exchequer,3 and, as was repreſented the next day by tho 
doke of Tors council to the houſe of lords; he had in the laſt ſummer ſeized in Dur- 
ham place, and carried off the doke's harneſs and warlike habiliments, with other of 
his goods, to the value of 2000 marks, agalnſt his wilt and licence. The duke 
brought an action againſt him in Michael mas term for this inſult, in the court of 
exchequer; according to its privilege, Tlo-p being a member thereof: and after 
ſeveral hearings, judgment, purſuant to the verdict of a Middk/zx jury, was given 
againſt Thorp; the damages to the duke for his treſpaſs 
Thorp being, according to the courſe of law, committed to the Flete for the fine be- 
looging to the crown in that behalf, The council hereupon inſiſted, that, as the 
treſpaſs was committed by Thorp, not in parliament time, but during the proco- 
« gation, and if he ſhould be releaſed by of | before the duke 
had ſatisfaction for his cofts and damages, the latter would be left without re- 
« medy in that caſe, Thorp ſhould be kept, according to-law, in cuſtody; till he 
« ſhould give fall ſatisfaction for the ſaid damages. The lords, out of tenderneſs 
for the privileges of the commons, and yet obliged to do juſtice to every body 
according to the courſe of law, conſulted the judges on the ſubject; who after a 
mature deliberation anſwered, that * it did not belong to them to determine in any 
« wiſe the privileges of parliament, but the houſe of lords was the proper judiea- 
4 ture to determine ſuch privileges,” The chief juſtice however added in their 
name, that «with regard to proceedings in the lower courts, in ſuch caſes, as e 
« of « of fuperfodracand privilege of parliament, there were many of that kind broug 
« into thoſe courts, but never any general. ſuperſedeas for the ſurceaſe 2 
ceſſes; for if there were, it would look, as if the high court of parliament, which 
«- miniſters all juſtice and equity, ſhould obſtruct the proceis.of. the common law, 
4 and put the party complainant without remedy; ſince. actions at common law are 
not determined in parliament. But if any member of parliament were arreſted i in 
4 caſes, as ate neither for treaſon, ſelony, ſurety of the peace, nor for a condem- 
nation had before the parliament, it was, uſual, in ſuch caſes, for the member to 
4 be releaſed of his arreſt, and to conſtitute an attorney that he might have his 
« liberty freely to attend on the patliament. Thie lords heteupon adjudged, that 
Thorp, ſhould according to lar, remain in priſon, notwithſtandiiig his pris ilege as 
2 member and of the 
another ſpeaker the next day, Sir Thomas Charleton was elected. 
Tux war of Guienne was now over, and the miniſtry too odious, to f in 
2 motion for a fopply, after a long experience of their corruption, and  lloppſi- 
+ Fubion, 413. * Pat, 33 Kw vl. p. 2. . q fen 31 and 32 H. vl. 6 25, 26-29, 
Rot. Parl. 1 H. VII. 2. 26. 57 
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of England, made, on Tueſday, March 19, 4 ſpeech to the two hovles , repreſenting 
the dangerous ſtate of Calais, and the marches, and the neceſſity of raiſing 45,000 / 
for the ſafeguard of the ſea: but the commons, alledging that they had given Henry 
larger ſupplies than they had ever done to his predeceſſors, declared as well their 
reſolution of granting no more, as their hopes that what had been already would 
prove ſufficient, and be applied to thoſe ſervices, To make however ſome pro- 
viſion in this laſt reſpec, the parliament committed the guard of the (ea to the earls 
of Saliſbury, Wiltſbire, Shrewſbury, and Worceſter, and the lord Stourton : and af. 
Ggned them money for that purpoſe out of the ſubſidies, The like method was 
taken with regard to the expences of the houſhold ; certain ſums, ariſing from 
branches of the reyenue, being appropriated to that uſe by act of parliament; and 
another act paſſed for laying fines upon all lords that were abſent from parliament 
the duke of Somer/zt and lord Cobham, who were in priſon; the lords River, 
Welles, and Molyns, who were abroad by orders; and the lords Beauchamp and 5, 
Anand, who wete in waiting about Henry perſon) in proportion to their reſpeQtive 
dignities ; and for applying them to the ſafeguard of Calais. But the moſt material 
proceeding in this ſeſſion was occaſioned by the death of archbiſhop Kemp on 
March 22; by which the ſee of Canterùury, and the poſt of chancellor, became 
vacant; and the houſe of lords the next day appointed a committee * to wait on 
Henry at Windſor, to know his. pleaſure about the perſons ſit to be promoted to 
thoſe dignities, and get him to appoint a grave and diſcreet council, agreeable to 
the petition of the commons, The committee waited upon him accordingly, but 
he was in ſuch a condition, that they could get no anſwer from bim, neither by 
word nor 22 being reported to the houſe on March 25, the lords, two 
days after, the duke of Tori ptatector and defender of the realm and church 
of England during pleaſure. The duke the next day delivered a ſchedule to the 
lords, containing his requeſt, © that an act might paſs, declaring that this charge had 
e been given him of their own motion or free will, without any-ſceking on his 
« part, be only acting in obedience to their commands; that they would aſſiſt him 


with their advice in the diſcharge of his office ; that they would ſpecify the 


« powers annexed to it, appoint an allowance to ſupport the expences attending it; 
« and the lords choſen of the privy council, ſhould likewiſe accept their charges,” 
Theſe requeſts beiog readily granted, he accepted the poſt, with the ſame title and 
powers as had been given formerly ta the duke of Glaucgter, and a; falary of 2000 
marks a year: and an act paſſed inveſting-him with it, on a ſuppoſition of Henry's 
incapacity to revoke it, till prince Eduard ſhould come to years of diſcretion (, The 
duke was likewiſe made captain of Calais; and offering ſeueral matters, with regard 
to this charge, to the conſideration. of parliament, it was reſolved; that all prece- 
« dent indentures or powers ſhould be revoked ; that the caſtles of the place, and 
« in the marches adjoining, ſhould be delivered to him immediately, and he not be 
« accomptable for keeping them till he was in quiet poſſeſſion thereof; that a body 
% of 4000 men ſhould be ſent. thither, a quarter s pay advanced, and 4 proviſion 
4 made for the yearly: charge of the garriſons, and for the guard of the ſea; that 
« the arrears due for his ſervice in France and Ireland ſhould be paid him; that 
« all who had poſts at Calais, ſhould repair thither ; that ſufficient victuals and at- 
« tillery ſhould be provided ſor its defence; that he ſhould have the farm of the 


« crown demeſnes there, and the ſame of granting protection and ſafe- 
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4 condutts, as the duke of Gloucefterr had formerly ; and the lords ſhould engage Heuss VL 
« to aſiit him in the relief of caſtles in the marches, whenever beſieged by the — V 


enemy 
ty — parliament, As ſoon as Henry be 2 little better, the 
him in ; 2s to be 2 ; 
Zu, commiliion was ſoperſeded e: and Somerſet *, being et at liberty by the in- 
fluence of Margaret, re-entered into the adminiftration, and direfted all the affairs 
of the realm, as formerly, without controul; the name of Henry ſerving to warrant 
all his proceedings, Tori, reſenting this intrufion into the government, and think- 


realm, could not be legally ſet afide but by the ſame authority, reſolved to take 
Henry out of his hands: and raifing a body of men, advanced with the earls of 
Warwick and Saliſbury at the head of a ſmall thereof, but followed at ſome 
diſtance by the reſt, towards London, When noblemen came to Royſton, they 
wrote a letter, on May 20, to Henry, with one to Thomas Bourchier, the new arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, defiring him to deliver the other :: but this was ſecreted 

8omer ſet, Thomas Thorp, lately made chancellor of the exchequer for life, and V. 
| Joſeph, who took it from the archbiſhop's meſſenger; Henry having left London, as 
a place too much difaffeted to his miniſters, and marched with an army of 8000 
men, which was ſuppoſed to be much ſuperior to the force of the con federate lords, 
to St. Albans, They made in it ſtrong profeſſions of duty to Henry, and of zeal for 
his ſervice, and the good of the ſtate: and defired admiſſion to his preſence, to vin- 


conduct of his miniſters, that they might anſwer for it, and be treated as their 
crimes deſerved. They retiewed their demand, when they came, on Thur/day, 
May 24, in the morning, before St, Albans : but it was rejected, and they, with their 
followers, called by the name, and threatened with the puniſhment, of traytors, 
Reſolving however to force their way to his preſence, they attacked the town in 
three places; and the earl of Warwick, breaking into it with his corps, made a ter- 
| ible flavghter of the defendants; no leſs than 5,000 of them being lain in the 
action. Among theſe were Edmund duke of Somerſet, Henry Percy earl of Northum- 
borland, Humphrey earl of Stafford, John lord Clifford, with a great number of per- 
ſons of quality; the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Dor/er, the lord Sudely, Sir 
Fohn Menlot, and ſeveral other conſiderable gentlemen were wounded, After this 
victory, York, Warwick, and Saliſpury, came up to Henry with all the exterior hu- 
mility imaginable ; and carrying him to London, cauſed writs to be iſſued, on 
+ May 26, for calling a parliament, | wah 7 


Ir met on Wedneſday, July 9: and Henry declaring from the throne, that be | 


looked upon York, Warwick, and Saliſbury, as his faithful lieges, they were ſo de- 
clared 5, and their late conduct, in coming with forces for a guard againſt their ma- 
lieious or treacherous enemies, and in the battle of St. A/bans, juſtified by authority of 
parliament, The ſuſpicions of their fidelity inſtilſed into Henry by Somerſer, 
Thorp, and Joſeph, the ſlights put upon them in conſequence of thoſe groyndlels 
ſuſpicions, ſhewn in not ſummoning them to great councils, and'in fixiog, the privy 
council at Leirefter for the ſurety of Henry's perſon, the ſecreting of their letters 
from Royſton, were cenſured upon this occaſion : all done by them or their adherents 
was approved by the lords and commons, who declared that none ſhould be im- 
peached or moleſted on account of what had happened, and a general pardon was 
2 of all crimes and offences committed before. the firſt day of the ſeſſion. 

very prelate preſent laying his hand on his breaſt, and every lord temporal taking 
' Rymer, xi, z6z. * Clauſ, 33 H. VI. * 2. Pn, 33 H. VI. þ. 2, 1. 20. C 
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Henry 


| dicate themſelves from the calumnies of their enemies, and to inform him of the ill 


of Ert did not long enjoy the exerciſe of the new dignity conferred Bade of 5: 
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ing his commiſſion, granted by the advice and conſent of the three eſtates of the 4. D. 1885. 
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Henry by the hand, renewed their ſcalty to him. The chancellor propoſed the 
ſerfling of a regular fund for the payment of the houſhold, Calais, and other 
charges: but as Sahſbury, Shrewſbury, Worcefter, and Stourton, deſued to be 
diſcharged of the guard of the ſea, it is very probable, that nothing was done for 
that purpoſe, The parliament having fat about three weeks, was on the laſt day of 
the month prorogued to November 12 ; when it was held by the duke of ork, who at 
the preſſing and repeated inſtances of the houſe of commons 2, was five days afier 
conſtituted protector of the kingdom, till prince Edward (whole patents for the ho. 
nours of ales, Cheſter, and Cornwall were confirmed) ſhould come to years of dil. 
cretion. The duke accepted the poſt, with the lame powers, and demands as before, 
particularly that of being aſſiſted by a privy council of noblemen of approved wic. 
dom and virtue, but with a larger allowance for ſupporting the honour and charges 
of the dignity. The immediate occaſion, or pretence, of the cagerneſs of the com- 
mons for York's being appointed protector, was the hoſtilities in the weſt between 
the earl of Devonſhire and lord Bonuil, who had already come to an engagement, in 
which a great number of their followers had been killed; and all parts of the coun. 
try were haraſſed by continual riots and depredationa. There was an abſolute ne- 
ceſſity for the protector s immediate repair thither, to put a ſtop to theſe outrages, 
and to make up the quarrel between thoſe noblemen. It was for: this reaſon, that 
the parliament was, on December 13, prorogued to January 14; having firlt paſſed 
an act for the reſumption of all grants ſince the death of Henry V, and appropriated 
a ſum for the expences of the houſhold. th AASA © 97 9s * 
Tux duke of 7ork ſucceeded in his expedition into the welt, made up the diſputes 
of the great men, and ſettled the country in quiet: but his abſence gave occaſion to 
the loſs of his employment; though the commons, conſidering Henry's weaknel 
and unfitneſs for government, had urged the neceſſity of a protector, that it might be 
known to whom the injured might apply for redreſs of their grievances. Margaret 
could not bear to ſee the true heir of the crown inveſted with a power, which 
might enable him to get poſſeſſion of his right, and ſupplant herſelf, her fon, and 
huſband in their pretenſions to the government: and was indefatigable in het en- 
deayours to get him deprived of his poſt of protector, which could not be done 
without the aſſent of the lords in parliament, When ſhe was in diſtreſs, the knew 
how to lay aſide the natural haughtineſs, obſtinacy, and imperiouſnels of her tem- 
per, and to employ all her charms, arts of infinuation, addreſs, and perſuaſion, to 


gain people over to her intereſt, Suffolk and Somerſet, who. had in their turns en- 
'grofled all her favour, and thereby raiſed the envy of the nobility, were now no 


more; the field of preferment was open to every body that could by his ſervices merit 
her good graces, Abundance of the lords were ſufferers by the late a& of reſum- 
ption ; others, who had clauſes of exception in their favours, were apprehenſive that 
theſe might come to be revoked, to render the act more uſeful and extenſive; and 
the general corruption of the time indiſpoſed many to thoſe methods of reforming 
the ſtate, which the protectot propoſed for the good of the kingdom. He was a 
man not more diſtinguiſhed by the greatneſs of his birth, than he was by his virtue, 


firmneſs, fortitude, prudence, experience, and public ſpirit ; there lay no exception to 


his character, but what aroſe from his right to the crown ; which naturally made all 
his enemies, that expected promotions under the preſent government. This was 


the caſe of ſeveral great and powerful noblemen: and as the lords ſeem to have 


been in a manner forced by the importunity of the commons to, join with them in 


5 P L H. VL n. 32. 42  conſanguineus er ts occupations five onere et nomine 
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recommending the duke of York to the protetorſhip, Margaret had the leſs dif- Henar VL 


geulty in forming a confederacy among them to ſtrip him of that employ, The 
duke, with all his capacity, merit, and power, could not weather the ſtorm that 
threatened him: Henry came, on * February 25, to the parliament, and, by the ad- 
vice and conſent of a majority of the lords, diſcharged him of his office of protector, 
which had been granted him by the advice and afſent of both houſes, and by the 
authority of an act of parliament, He was no ſooner exonerated of his charge, which 
he had enjoyed only three months, than the carl of Saliſpury was deprived of his 
poſt of chancellor, to which he had been advanced in the firſt ſeſſion of this parlia- 
ment, as the carl of Yarwick had to the captainſhip of Calais: but this laſt being 
entirely beloved by the ſoldiery, it was not an eaſy matter to turn him out of that 
 Ta1s change in the adminiſtration was not agreeable either to the citizens of 
London, or to the nation; who had ſeen, under Joris government, none of thoſe de- 
lays and perverting of juſtice, none of thoſe extortions, or of that bribery and cor- 
_ ruption, which they had ſo much reaſon to complain of before, and which they now 
to ſee revived and grow as rife as ever. It was much promoted by Hum- 
pbrey duke of Buckingham (whoſe ſon the earl of Stafford had been flain at St. A. 
bans) and by the heirs and relations of the noblemen, who had fallen in that battle, 
The blood there ſhed proved the unhappy occaſion of ſuch a breach among the no- 
bility, that they left off all viſiting and correſpondence with one another: and this 
ſtrangeneſs growing habitual, turned in a ſhort time to ſuch an inveteracy, that when 
they came, under the names of 77rkifts and Lancaſtrians, to engage in a civil war, 
it was carried on with an unuſual fury and cruelty, It ſeems to have given riſe to 
the conflict that happened in the north between Thomas Percy lord Egremond, lon to 
the late carl of Northumberland, and two younger ſons of the earl of Saliſbury ; in 
which many were killed on both Gdes: but the former was ſo evidently to blame in 
the quarrel, that he was, on Saliſpurys complaint“, arreſted, condemned by the 
council in heavy ſums to the party injured, and committed to Newgate ; though he 
ſoon made his eſcape thence by connivance, The duke of Buckingham, and 
Henry (fon of Edmund) duke of Somerſet, were the chief miniſters, and governed 
all at court; whilſt ork, Warwick, and Saliſbury, with their friends, retired either 
to their charges, or their ſeats in the country, | 
' MARGARET could not be eaſy as long as Nor lived: and dreading the power of 
thoſe lords, too great to be cruſhed by open force, and whoſe union ſhe had no other 
means of breaking, contrived a clandeſtine way for their deſtruction. London not be- 
ing a proper ſcene for an attempt of ſuch a nature, they having too ſtrong a party in 
that city; ſhe engaged her huſband to paſs the months of February and March at 
Coventry: and writs were ſent under the privy ſeal to thoſe noblemen, requiring their 
attendance there, to aſſiſt at a great council. They had reaſon, after the duke of 
York's experience of the little faith obſerved with regard to his treaty at Blackbeath, 
not to truſt themſelves in their enemy's power: but ſuſpect ing no harm, ſet out 
with their ordinary retinues for Coventry, They were either juſt arrived there, or 
very near the place, when they received from ſome of their ſecret friends intelli- 
gence of the deſign formed againſt them: it came ſo late, that they had not a mo- 
ment to loſe; and were forced to fly in all haſte, not without great danger, York, 
with only a groom and a page, to Wigmore-caftle ; Saliſbury to Middelbam; and 
Warwick to the ſea - ſide, where he got ſhipping for Calais. This treacherous at- 
tempt put an end to all manner of confidence; court invitations and promiſes were 
looked upon only as ſnares for the ruin of thoſe lords, who, from this time, ſtood 
upon their guard, as in a ſtate of war; and their friends thought the like precaution 
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Z D145. alarmed by ſome attempts of the French on the coalt of Englong, in conleguence 
(as 2 fauthiol hiflorian of chat lays) of Morgorer's intrigues at the cou 
of Fr once, with which the had entered into meadoces for the duke of Tis rem. 
It was with him, whiltt at the bead of affairs, that the duke of Alengon, engaging 
to marry one of his daughters, had lately entered into 2 treaty, for putting Nor. 
ma1ndic again into the hands of the Engh/þ : and Charles VII. having notice of chat 
treaty, was the more diſpoſed to affait her in the violent meaſuces the refolved to take 
* for deihoying Tork and his pany, in caſe the plot at Coventry did not 
There were at Charless court two daughters of James IL. king of Scor 
come over at the time that their ſiſter the dauphineſs 
to maich with two of the ſons of the late duke of 


plundered the place; but 
were glad to get on board before night came on, for fear of being cut off by the mi- 
litia of the country. Another body of French made a deſcent in the well, and burnt 
Foway, with ſome other places in Cornwall and Devonſhire. 
An ounnd Henxy, aſſected with che loſſes which the people ſuffered by theſe irruptions and 
— depredations, and being apprehenſive of more inſults of the ſame kind, as well as of 
a civil was, was defirous to made up the feuds among the nobility, that all might 
unite and act with greater vigour in the defence and ſervice of their country, 
Thomas Bourchier atchbiſhop of Canterbury, and ſeveral biſhops employed their 
4. D. 1458. good offices for this purpoſe : and at laſt prevailed on the parties to meet, in January, 
VN at London, to ſettle the articles of their reconciliation, $2/jſbury arrived there, on the 
15% of that month, with goo men, as ork did, on the 26%, with 400; taking up their 
near each other, the one at Cold Harbour, the other in Baynardi- caſile. Var. 
wiel landing, on February 14, with 600 men, all in his livery, quartered his men near 
the Grey Fryers : and the reſt of their party, as they came in, lodged likewiſe 
within the city, for their greater ſecurity, Somerſet, Exeter, Northumberland, Egre- 
mond, and Clifford, coming with their retinues, lodged without Temple- Bar; the 
mayor, with a body of 5000 men, keeping guard night and day, and patrolling 
about the city, to keep the peace, and prevent any hoſtilities between the parties; 
who, after various treaties apart, by the mediation of the biſhops, were at laſt per- 
ſuaded to an interview, for adjuſting their grievances, This was done in a method 
which ſeems to have been recommended by the mediators : ſome maſles being 
founded for the ſouls of thoſe killed at S. A/bons*, and a pecuniary ſatisſaction 
made to their heirs, all parties promiſed to forget their rancour, and to live for the 
ſutute in perſect friendſhip, When this agreement was ſettled, Henry came to 
London, on May 17: and to notify it in public, a ſolemn proceſſion was made, on 
Lady-day, to S. Pauls cathedral; York handing Margaret, followed by Somerſet 
and Saliſbury, Exeter, and Warwick, one of cach party always walking abreaſt hand 
in hand, with all the figns of caſe, harmony, and reconciliation, This ſolemnity 
was followed by juſis and rejoicings: and Farwick, having contracted for the guard 
of the ſea, took ſoon after three large Spaniſh or Genoeſe Carracks, with a cargo of 
above 10,000/, in value, and brought them into Calais; two others eſcaping with 
great difficulty. | | 
Al. ds cum, His. &, Charks Vll. p. 709. i. 702: * Rynur, xi. 438, 
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pomp, was not cordial enough to laſt Hewxy VL 
ities to deſtroy thoſe whom the looked 
as her enemies, The carl of F arwick, repairing without ſuſpicion to councils 
the royal palace at Vil minfer, was returning thence one day about Cundle- F e 


A. D. 1450. 


nus; when a fray happened between a ſervant of his, and one of Henry's, in which tble li. 
| latter, who had begun it by aſſaulting the other, was wounded, The reſt of Henry's 
ſervants, either by private orders, or to revenge their companĩon s diſaſter, fell upon 
the carl and his retinue in a furious manner, intending to have killed him : and it 
was not without great danger, though near the water, that he made a ſhiſt to get, 


with his ſervants (many whereof were grievoully hurt and maimed) to his barge, 


which carried him ſaſe to London. It was found out afterwards, that Margaret, to 


enemy's deſigns 


joſltify the action, had got an order of council, to arreſt and commit him to the 
Tower; where it was teſolved to diſpatch him one way or other. The carl retired 
ſoon after to Warwick; and from thence went to inform York and Saliſbury 
againſt their lives, and to concert the meaſures neceſſary to be taken 
for their common fafcty, after fo flagrant a violation of the late ſolemn 


of their 


agreement. 
His ſtay with each was ſhort, making what haſte he could to Calais, for feat of 


ſome enterprize to ſeize it 


vived the animoſity of the two 


during his abſence, This attempt on Yarwicts life re- 
parties: and the earl of Saliſbury, complaining of the 


intended aſſaſſinatĩon of his fon, inſiſted in vain with Henry, that he would diſmiſs 


agreement. No ſatisfaction being 


from his council ſuch as had an hand in it, or had adviſed the breach of the late 
given, he ſaw plainly there was no dependance on 


any thing, but force, to defend him from the deligns of Margaret, and the malice 


Wurst he was reſolving upon 


Juhy, on 
iogratiate 


of his enemies: and made provifion for taking the field in caſe of neceſſity, 

meaſores, Margaret carried Henry, in Tune and 
a progrei into the counties of Warwick, Stafford, and Cheſter, in order to 
herſelf with che nobility and gentry in thoſe parts: and by flattering their 


hopes, eaſily inſinuated herſelf into their affections; eſpecially in Cheſhire, where 
the gained moſt of them over to her intereſt. She was very fond of her fon: and, 
as ſome writers ſay, had formed a defign of advancing him to the throne of her 
huſband; who, by his picty and tenderneſs, was too apt to interfere with her ſchemes, 
to refign, However this was, ſhe cauſed the young 


and could not be perſuaded 


prince to give a livery and badge 


of white ſwans to the lord Audeley, and all the 


gentlemen of Cheſhire: and ſent the like badges to other parts of the kingdom, in 
order to form a general aſſociation in favour of her own and her ſon's intereſts, 


She was the more defirous of having a ſtrong party in that county and Cheſhire, be- 


cauſe they lay very convenient for interrupting the correſpondence between the duke 
of ork, who reſided at Yigmore-cafile in Herefordſhire, and the earl of Saliſbury, 


whoſe 


of their forces, The carl however, either intending 


weſt, or to join the duke, marched with a retinue of brave men, followed by a greater 


ordinary reſidence was at Middleham in Yorkſhire, and to hinder a junction 


to viſit his great eſtate in the 


number, through Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, to Bloreheath, on the borders of Staf- 


fordſhire and Shropſhire; where all his troops having joined him, he was over- 


taken or ſtopped by James lord Audeley, who had orders from Margaret and her 


council to ſeize him, and had raiſed a body of 10,000 men for that purpoſe. There 


was a ſmall brook of a conſiderable depth between the two armies : and Saliſbury, 


whoſe forces were not above half the number of the enemy, made, carly on Sunday 


morning, September 23, a feint retreat. This had the effect he wiſhed; Audeley 


paſſed the brook in great baſte to purſue, but before he could put his men into or- 


der, was attacked ſo vigorouſly by Saliſpury, that his whole army was routed ; him- 
lain on the field of battle. ir John and Sir Thomas 
Fabian. din. Grofion, 


ſelf, with 2400 more, being 


Nevil, 


Battle of 
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JN ton, in their return to the north, talen and ſent priſoners to Chefter : but ſoon re. 


2 the Lancaſtrian faction, the Torkifts found a reſource in the admirable genius, and 
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upon a meſſage from the viftorious army. 

Tok, War- Tur duke of Lori, encouraged by this ſucceſs, raiſed all the force he could in 
Ease che Helſb matches, appointing Ludino for the place of rendezvous, where all their 

nid, friends from different quarters were to join him and Sali ſpury. Warwick ſoon came 
thither with a choice corps of troops drawn from the garriſon of Calais, and two 
celebrated officers of great Sir Joln Blunt and Sis Andrew Trollop. 
Henry in the mean time (his offers of pardon being flighted, becauſe, after repeated 
breaches of faith, no body could truſt to them) had muſtered a great army at JV or. 
ceſler; and advancing, on Friday, Oftober 13, to Ludeford, near Ludlow, found the 
enemy ſtrongly encamped, and reſolved to give him battle, But Trollep, perceiviog 
the duke aimed at the crown, deſerted the night before: and the chiefs of the 
Yorkifts, apprehending that their men might be either diſcouraged by that revolt, ot 
be tempted to follow the example, thought fit to ſeparate before day; York, with 
his ſecond ſon the earl of Rutland, haſting through ales into Ireland; and the 
earls of Marche, Warwick, and Saliſbury, into Devonſhire ; where Sic Jobn Den- 
han provided ſhips, which landed them, on Friday, November 2, at Calais, Mar- 
aret imagining that her enemies were utterly ruined, and the kingdom entirely at 
her diſpolal, got a parliament to meet, on Tueſday, November 20, at Coventry, and 
paſs an act of attainder againſt all the lords abovementioned, with a great number of 
their moſt confiderable adherents, declaring their eſtates forfeited, and their heirs 
diſinherited. Their offices were diſpoſed of to others: and their favourers and 
abettors, in different parts of the kingdom, were plundered, or otherwiſe ill-treated ; 
which much inflamed the animoſity of the two parties, 
The earl of Is this diſtreſſed condition of their affairs, and in the height of the triumphs of 


prodigious popularity of Richard earl of Yarwick, His government of Calais had 
been granted , three days before the affair of Ludeford, to Henry duke of Somerſet 
for twelve years; who fancying he ſhould, after fo deciſive a blow to the oppoſite 
party, meet with no difficulty in taking poſſefiion of his charge, paſſed the fea with 
409 men of armes: but was hindered by the ordnance of the caſtles from entering 
the harbour, Forced to put aſhore in ſome other place, he marched to Guiſnes: 
but his men were no ſooner landed, than the ſeamen of the fleet failed with the 
ſhips to Calais, and delivered them, with the commanders on board, to the earl of 
Warwick, Somerſet, having as little ſucceſs in notifying his commiſſion to the ſol- 
diers of the garriſon of Calais, tried the way of force: frequent ſkirmiſnes hap- 
pened between them and his own troops, in which he was generally worſted. The 
forces on both ſides being daily diminiſhed by theſe encounters, Narwict was abu 
dantly ſupplied by freſh men, who, either out of affection, or to avoid proſecution, 
repaired to him continually from England: and Somerſet was forced to fend thither 
for ſuccours. The lord Rzvers, with his ſon Sir Anthony Wideville, afterwards lord 
Scales in right of his wife, and a recruit of 400 men, were ſent to Sandwich, and 
ſome great ſhips ordered for their tranſport and convoy to the French coaft: but 
their paſſage being hindered by contrary winds, they quartered there in great ſecu- 
f Warwick, the moſt generous man of the age in rewarding ſervices, never 
wanted good intelligence of every event: and putting a party of land forces, under 
Sir fobn Denham, on board the ſhips which had lately deſerted to him, Rivers, with 
his men, were, in the beginning of February, ſurprized one morning before day in 
their beds, and carried away to Calais, with all the great ſhips; the ſeamen favour- 
ing the enterprize out of their ſingular regard to Yarwick, This nobleman being 
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cooludered as the chief ſupport of the Tor tif, Sir Baldwin Fulford undertook, on Nexns Vi. 
A. D. 1460, 


pain of loſing his head, to get him diſpatched: but after ſpending Margaret a con- 
kderable ſum of money, failed in the execution of his deſign, FYarmwick, having 
now got a fleet, failed for Irr1ang, to conſult the duke of York about the ſtuation of 
affairs, and to concert meaſures for the raiſing of new forces in England; where the 
common people in general eſpouſed their cauſe, and their friends expected them 
with impatience, It was reſolved, that the lords at Calais ſhould begin the attempt; 
and, paſſing with all neceſſaties for an army into 2a country, where they could de- 
pend on being joined by the people, ſhould march directly to London, the gates 
whereof were always open to the ſtrongeſt party, or to that which was moſt agree- 
able to the citizens, Warwick, returning towards Calais, met in the channel, the 
duke of Exeter, lately made admiral * in his ſtead; who had been ſent with a large 
fleet to intercept him in his paſſage: but the ſeamen, as well as ſoldiers on board, 
not caring to fight againſt their old commander, the duke, fearing a general de- 
ſertion, thought fit to put into Dartmouth, where moſt of his men deſerted for want 
of victuals and money to ſubſiſt. | 

Wren Warwick, on his arrival at Calais, communicated to the reſt of the lords, 
the reſolution taken in Jrelana, they approved it unanimouſly ; though they were not 
ſo well agreed about the place of landing: but this was ſoon determined by anew ſuc- 
cels, Sir Simon Montfort had been ſent by Margaret, with a body of freſh forces, 
to guard Sandwich, and other ports of Kent, places that lay the neareſt to the enemy, 
and were the moſt expoſed to danger: ſhips had been alſo ordered thither for carry- 
ing over 500 men, to convoy the duke of Somerſet from Guiſnes to England, where 
his preſence would be of more ſervice, than it could poſſibly be abroad. As theſe 
ſhips lay in Sandwich road, waiting for a wind, Warwick ſurprized them, probably 
in concert with the ſea-commanders, ranſacked the town again, took Montfort, ſtrip- 
ped the ſoldiers of their accoutrements, and carried off the ſhips to Calais, In this 
expedition, he met with accounts of the ſtate of affairs in England, that were very 
welcome, though they contained relations, of the ſevere inquiſitions made in all 
after the favourers of the duke of ort, of the plundering of Newbury and other 
towns, and the depredations committed upon the inhabitants, The people of 


Kent, in dread of the like inquiſition and treatment, had ſent likewiſe to the carl of 


Warwick; deſiring him to come with all poſſible expedition to their ſuccour, and 
aſſuring him of their reſolution to join him, upon his landing in their country. No 
difficulty was now left, but a want of money; all that had been got by the Genoeſe 
prizes, having been employed in the pay or ſubſiſtence of the numerous garriſon. of 
Calais: but a man fo beloved and eſteemed as Yarwick, can never want credit; 
he cafily borrowed 18, ooo J. of the merchants of the ſtaple, This ſupply enabling 
him to procure all other neceſſaries, the utmoſt diligence was uſed in preparing for a 
deſcent in England: and he ſent his uncle, V. Nevil lord Fauconberge, before to 
land in Kent; where he was immediately joined by great numbers of that and the 
adjoining counties, Landing himſelf ſoon after, with the carls of Marche and Saliſ- 
bury, at Sandwich, they were met by Thomas Bourchier archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the lord Cobham, and other gentlemen: and ſoon making up a body of 2 5,000 men, 
marched directly to London; where they were readily received, on July 2, by the 
citizens, whom the lord Scales, governor of the Tower, had preſſed in vain to take 
armes for defence of the cit. wy ra * 

Tu reaſons of their proceedings were repreſented by the earl of YVarwick to a 
convocation of the clergy ſitting at S. Paul's; being much the ſame as thoſe expreſ- 


ſed in a declaration publiſhed at this time in their and the duke of Joris name, for 
the ſatisfaction of the public, It began with complaints © of the oppreſſion of the 
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church, and violence uſed to ecclehiaſtics; the thamefol perverting of law ang 
« juſtice, and the impunity of offenders ; the extortions and burdens laid upon the 
people; the ruin of the patrimony of the crown, there being ſcarce any revenue 
** left to defray the charge of the houthold, the purveyors and officers wheregf 
*« ſeized the goods of people, without payment, to ſupply it; and whereas former 
* kings uſed to live on their own income, Henry was reduced to live by the ruin of 
his ſubjects. Aſter obſerving, that · though the nation was impoveriſhed by 
taxes, half of the produce thereof was not employed either for Henry; uſe, or 
the public ſervice, the reſt being devoured by greedy courtiers, who were enemies 
«+ to their country, and had ſuffered Normandie, Guienne, and all that the Engliſh 
poſſeſſed abroad to be infamoully loſt, they mentioned 2 particular /2//;age (never 
« heard of before in England, but now introduced in imitation of the French 
practice) laid upon every town to find men for the king's armies; which, if con- 
« tinued fo as to grow into a cuſtom, would be the heavieſt burden, and the work 
« example, that was ever known in the kingdom, and bring poſterity into a bond. 
«4 age never felt by their anceſtors,” The intereſt of England was afletted by 
« the letters ſent in Henry's name, ſigned by him, and under the privy ſeal, to his 
« Iriſh enemies, which no king had ever done before, inciting them to attempt the 
« conqueſt of what was poſſeſſed by the Eng/i/h in Ireland, to the great amazement 
«« of their chieftains ; who, in a deteſtation of the ſhameleſineſs and villany of the 
« Engliſh miniſtry, had ſent thoſe letters to the duke of 19rk ; as well as by the like 
« letters ſent to French enemies, defiring them to ſhew no favour or b:nevolence 
« to the town of Calais; and giving them thereby ſufficient encouragement to at- 
« tempt its reduction, as it was well known, that orders had been given in England 
« to prevent the ſending thence any victuals, refreſhments, or neceſſaties for its de- 
« fence,” Theſe meaſures were enough to raiſe a ſuſpicion, that the miniſters 
6 to commit Exgland itſelf to the government of foreign enemies, and, as a 
« means thereof, to deſtroy the chief of her nobility, Thus, after the duke of 
« Glouceſter s death, various attempts had been made to murder the duke of 777k, 
and his iſſue, the carls of Warwick and Saliſbury, for their zeal to promote the 
« good of the nation, and Henry was kept in the hands of the earls of Shrey/- 
« bury and Wilts, and the lord Beaumont (their mortal enemies) reſtrained from 
« the liberty and freedom belonging to his dignity, and not allowed to fee them or 
4 any body, likely to inform him of the deſtruction of the realm, and the oppreſſion 
« of the ſubject Inſiſting at laſt upon * their own being attainted, that courtiers 
might be enriched by their forfeitures, their houſes plundered and deſtroyed, their 
« followers put to death or ruined, and a great armament making in France, pro- 
% bably deſigned againſt England, they declared their deſign in coming over, was 
«« to get admittance to Henry's preſence, in order to inform him of the corruption 
« of his miniſters, and of the grievances of the nation, and they had taken armes to 
<« do this, with a proper ſecurity for their perſons,” 

HewRry had raiſed money by compoſitions : for knighthood, and borrowed what 
ſums he could from the prelates and convents of the realm *, and from the nobility 


| of his party, to wage ſoldiers, and provide an army for his defence, He was at 


Coventry when the lords landed in Kent: and advancing with his forces to Northamp- 
ton, was there met, on July 10, by the earls of Marche and Warwick, at the head of 
a gallant army; who demanding, ſeveral times by an herald, admiſſion to his pre- 
ſence, and hoſtages for their ſafety, were abſolutely refuſed by the duke of Bucking- 
ham, Whether this rejecting of all means of an accommodation had any effect on 
Edmund lord Grey of Ruthin, who commanded Henry's vanguard, or whether his 
conduct was owing to any other motive, when the engagement began, about two in 
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the afternoon, he revolted to the earls party, and contributed much to their victory, 
The battel ſcarce laſted above two hours, yet abundance of gentlemen were killed 
in the field, or drowned in the river ; which was perhaps owing to the orders given 
the carls ſoldiers, that they ſhould ſpare the commonalty, but none of the lords, 
knights, and eſquires, The duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſbury, John 
viſcount Beaumont, and the lord Egremond were ſlain about Henrys tent, and above 
10,000 priſoners taken. When the battle was over, the earls waited on Henry with 
great teſpect, and attended him into Northampton ; where he was received with a 
proceſſion, and carried thence in about five or fix days to London, Three days after 
his arrival, the Tower ſurrendered for want of proviſions: and lord Scales the go- 
vernor going late in the evening, on the Saturday following, in a wherry, to take 
ſanctuaty in Neſiminſter, had the hard fate of being diſcovered and murdered by the 


watermen, The 17rkifis were now maſters of the royal authority, and a com- 


miſſion was granted, on Auguſt 12, to the earl of Saliſbury, for marching with an 
army to the relief of Roxburg-caftle, which James II. king of Scotland, taking ad- 
vantage of the inteſtine troubles of England, had lately befieged, The garriſon 


made a brave defence: but being at laſt reduced to extremity, the place was about 


this time ſurrendered to the Scots; James having been killed 2 few days before, on 
* Auguſt 3, by the burſting of a cannon, The earl of Warwick was re-inveſted in 
his captainſhip of Calais, and had a grant of the government of Guiſies; which was 
probably the reaſon why the duke of Somerſet, on September 21, came over from 
thence into England, 1111 Th 
Wairs had been iſſued, on 3 July zo, for the meeting of a parliament, on Tue/- 
day, October 7, at M gi minſter, and it was opened accordingly in Henry's preſence, 


The firſt thing done in it was the repeal of the laſt parliament held at Coventry, 


which had neither been duely ſummoned, nor rightly conſtituted, the knights, citi- 
zens, and burgeſſes, having been named by perſons that aimed at the deſtruction of 
the realm, and returned without any election. Richard duke of York, arriving from 
Ireland the third day of ſeſſion, went, without having firſt viſited Henry, to the 
parliament chamber, and ſeated himſelf on the throne; but riſing up ſoon, claimed 
the crown, as the next lineal heir of Edward IIl, and rightful ſucceſſor to Richard II, 
who had been barbarouſly murdered by Henry IV, as his own father had by Henry V, 
to ſecure their uſurpation, On this occaſion he put the lords in mind of the blood 
that had been ſhed by the firſt of thoſe uſurpers, of the loſs of France, Normandie, 
and Guienne, with other diſgraces and calamities which the nation had ſuffered 
from the weakneſs and incapacity of Henry VI, and the corruption of the admi- 


horting them to ſhake off the government of an uſurper and 
his iſſue, that there might be an end of the troubles, which had hitherto diſtracted 
the realm, that peace might be reſtored to the nation, and the crown recover its 
ancient glory, The lords ſitting like ſo many ſtatues; after the ſpeech was ended, 
and not ſaying a word, Richard roſe up again; and having required them to con- 
ſider what he had faid, and the juſtice of his claim, left the houſe, They did fo : 
and calling in to their aſſiſtance ſome of the moſt conſiderable of the houſe of com- 


mons, fat day after day to examine his claim, which was preſented to them by his 


council, on October 16, in writing, It contained a deduction of his deſcent from 
Henry III; the order of birth of Edward I, and his younger brother Edmund earl 
of Lancaſter; the deſcent of the crown from Edward I. to Edward III, whoſe 
ſeveral children formed ſo many diſtin& lines in the order of ſucceſſion ; the ex- 
tinAion of the firſt line io Richard II, the onely child of the Black Prince, and of the 
ſecond by William of Hatfield s death without iſſue; and the right of the third line, 
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Hexar VI. formed by Lionel duke of Clarence (third fon of Edward WI) whoſe next incal bei 
TDi be was; and the right and tide of the crown of England belonged 
to him by the law and cuſtom of the realm, preferably to any deſcendant of Joby 

of Gaunt, who formed only a fourth line, being younger than Lionel. 

ALL the lords ſpiritual and temporal, waiting the next day upon Henry, were de- 
fired by him, to find all the objections they could to this claim, and in defence of 
his own tide; which they agreed to do with the utmoſt freedom. Theſe were, 
1, * The oaths taken by Ricbard i, and the reſt of the lords, to Hrinry, 2, Some 
adds of parliament made in the time of Henry's progenitors, againſt Tori utle, 
and certain paſſages in chronicles and in favour of entails of the 
* crown to heirs male, And 3. That if the duke claimed by the line of Lionel, 
he ſhould bear Lionel s armes, and not thoſe of Edmund of Langley duke of 
Tori. To theſe it was anſwered, 1, & That by the law of God, every man was 
«+ obliged to obſerve truth and juſtice, and could not diſcharge himſclf of that obli- 
«+ gation by his own deed, act, promiſe, or oath ; that truth and juſtice, upon which the 
„ duke's claim was evidently founded, were agreeable to the law of God, and therefore 
more to be conſidered, than any promiſe or oath to the contrary; that by the canon law, 
an oath made by one perſon to the prejudice of another, contrary to truth and juſtice 
4% was void, and of none effect, neither in 
to prove before any ſpiritual judge, that he might lav fully, without offending 
and conſcience, claim and purſue his right, as he doth, and that all other perſons, 
«« particularly the lords and peers of the realm, ought by the laws of God and man 

. « to aſſiſt him in truth and juſtice, notwithſtanding any oath of allegiance taken by 
« them before, 2. That there were no ſuch acts nor entails, but what were made 
in the time of Henry IV, particularly one in his v year; and if he had enjoyed 
« the crown by title of inberitance, deſcent, or ſuceefjon, he neither needed, nor 
% would have deſired or made it to be granted to him in ſuch wiſe as it is by the 
« (aid act, which taketh no- place, neither is of any force or effect againſt him, that 
«« is right inheritor of the ſaid crown, as it accordeth with God's kw, and all na- 

« tural laws, 3. That Richard might lawfully have borne the armes of Lionel, 

„ and thoſe of Edward II, but he abſtained from bearing them, as he abſtained, 

4 for the time, from purſuing his right and title, for reaſon well enough known to 

« all the kingdom; and though right might reſt for a time, and be put to ſilence, it 

« could not rot nor periſh,” The objection of Henry IV. s claiming as heir to 

Henry III, by his deſcent from Edmund earl of Lancofter doth not deſerve to be 
Txese points having been debated for fx days together, the lords agreed unani- 
mouſly in opinion, that the title of the duke of York was indefeafible : but as a 

| mean to prevent inconveniences which might enſue, they propoſed, that Henry, who 
had poſſeſſed the crown and royal dignity thirty-eight years, might retain the ſame 

ducing his life, and the duke, with his heirs, ſucceed him therein. Dort, with 2 

moderation, and tenderneſs which uſurpers never ſnew in their conduct towards 
the rightful princes they dethrone, and out of regard to the peace and good of his 
country, condeſcended to accept a propoſal deſigned to prevent further bloodſhed: 
and Henry, convinced of his rival's undoubted right to the crown,” agreed to the 
compromiſe, which was eſtabliſhed by act of parliament. It was provided by this 
act, that · Henry ſhould be king of England, with the royal dignity an- 

« nexed, during his natural life, and Richard, without prejudice to his own right, 

% ſhould honour him as ſuch; that Richard ſhould ſucceed therein immediately 

« after Henry's deceaſe or reſignation, and all the lords in parliament ſwear to 

« maintain his ſucceſſion, and oppoſe to the utmoſt of their power all, that ſhould 

; aa p- 491. ſays, the duke of York was ablcbred of theſs oaths by the — 
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4 atiempt to break this agreement ; that Richard ſhould be declared immediately Ila VL 


4 the true and rightful heir of the crown, and have 2 grant of 10,000 marks 4 
year in lands and caſtles to ſupport the dignity ; that the compaſſing of his death 
« ſhould be made high treaſon, and all the acts of Henry IV, and V. for ſetiling the 
4 ſucceſſion of the crown, repealed, annulled, and declared invalid,” The duke of 
Vr, and the carls of Marche and Rutland, the eldeſt of his ions, came in perſon to 
the houſc: and there in preſence of the lords, took oaths to obſerve the 
agrerment, if it was ducly kept by Henry; who promiſing to do fo, both theſe en- 
zagements were entered of record. This , made on the laſt of OFober 7, 
was celebrated the next day by a ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's, at which Henry and 
the lords aſſiſted; it was notified likewiſe by Henry's letters patent to the nation: 
and the duke of Jord was proclaimed protector of the realm, and heir apparent of 
the crown, on Saturday, November 8, in London, 

Wu ATEVER temper and deſire of peace Richard had thewy, in thus waving his 
right to the inſtant poſſeſſiom of the throne, and facrificing it to the public good, 
Margaret could not bear the thoughts of being excluded, herſelf from power, and her 
ſon from the ſucceſſion. She had, upon the news of the battle of Northampton, 
fled from Coventry to Harlch-coftle in North-Woales (having narrowly eſcaped 
ing taken herſelf, when her jewels, treaſure, and baggage were ſeized by the lord 
Stanley) and from thence paſſed into Scotland. She was now with the dukes of 
Somerſet and Exeter in the north, where the ſtrength of the Lancaſtrian 
and by their advice and aſſiſtance, the raiſed an army; declaring publicly her de- 
ſign, to revenge the injury done her ſon, and to deliver her huſband out of captivity, 
| They had all been ſent for to London by Henry's orders, to concur in the agreement: 
but the lords there aſſembled, hearing of their reſolution, and levying forces, thought 
it proper for the protector (leaving the duke of Norfolk and the carl of Warwick, 
in charge of the city and Henry's perſon) to march himſelf, with the earls of Rut- 
land and Saliſbury, and a body of troops, to diſperſe thole which Margaret had 
levied in Yorkſhire, The protector accordingly ſet out from London on December 2, 
making eaſy marches with an inconſiderable force towards the north: and his ſon 
Edward carl of Marche was diſpatched to the borders of M ales, to raile a greater 
body, in order to re-inforce his father, Margaret did not allow time for this mea- 
ſute to be executed. She was at the head of 18 or 20,000 men: and upon advice 
of Richard's asrival, on Chriſtmas eve, at Sandal-caſile near Wakefield, and begin- 
ning to aſſemble his friends and tenants, ſhe marched with great diligence from 
York, and encamped between the caſtle and Yakefield, Richard's whole army not 
amounting to 5000 men, the carl of Saliſbury and the officers he conſulted in a coun- 
cil of war, adviſed him to ſtand on his defence, and not venture an engagement, till 
his ſon Edward came up with bis /:/ forces: but Richard, imagining his honour 
would ſuffer by being blocked up in his camp by a woman, without daring to fight 
her, reſolved to try the fortune of a battle. He ſeems to have thought the enemy 
not more numerous than the main body, which appeared in ſight, under the com- 
mand of the duke of Somerſet : but there were two other corps, that lay on each fide 
of it, under covert, at ſome dſtance, led one by the carl of Milis, the other by the 
lord Clifford, The duke of York, deſcending the eminence, on which the caſtle 
ſtood, and his ſmall army was poſted; made a furious attack upon the enemy: but 
being ſoon ſurrounded on all fides, and overwhelmed with numbers, was flain bim- 
ſelf, and moſt of his men cut in pieces, The death of this prince was very un- 
happy for his ſon, who would probably have avoided thoſe errors in conduct, and the 
troubles which they occaſioned in the former part of his reign, had his wiſe father 
mounted the throne before him, and lived ſome years to ſettle the nation: but though 
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parliament, 


was fought on December 30, there were flain on the fide of the Torkiffs about :$00 
men; and 2mong theie, Sir Thomas Harringion, Sic Dovid Hall, Sis Hugh Halings, 
Sir Thomas Nevil, thisd fon to the carl of Sulifbury, Sic alm and Sic Hugh Aa timer 
with abundance of young gentlemen of the ſouth parts of Emglond, whole death, 
were ſoon after amply revenged by their incenſed fathers and relations. Elmund 
Plantagenct earl of Rutland, a youth but ſevemeen years old, was killed upon t 


field bridge in cold blood, after the battle was over, by the lord Chfford: the ea of 


Saliſbury was wounded, taken prifones, ſent the next day to Ponies af, and there 
beheaded?, with ſome other perſons of diſlinction, whoſe heads were afterwards 
fixed upon poles on the walls of 77rk, as the duke's allo was with a crown of paper 
upon it, by way of derifion, on account of his to that of Eagland. Richard 
duke of York had by his wite Cicclic, ſuler to Richard New! earl of Sulifbury, eigiu 
ſons, and four daughters . The ſons were, 1. Hewy, born at Harſald on Friday, 
February 10, 1441, who died young, 2. Edward, born on April 28, 1442, 
Rallen, afterwards king of England. 3. Edmund earl of Rutland abovementioned, 
born at the fame place on May 17, 1443, and baptized in Rolls's fort, 4. William, 
born July 7, 1447, at Fotheringay, 5. Jain, born November 8, 1443; neither of 
theie two laſt living a twelvemonth. 6. George duke of Clarence, born on Turſdoy, 
OZober 21, 1449, in the caille of Dublin in Ireland. y. Thomas, who died in his 


- 


infancy. And 8. Richard, born on Monday, Oftober 2, 1452, at Potheringay, The 


daughters were, 1. Ame, born April 11, 1459, married, or rather affianced to Henry 
Holand duke of Exeter; but being divorced from him, A. D. 1472, married after- 
wards to Sir Thomas St. Leger. 2. Elizabeth, born April 22, 1444, at Nollen, and 
married to Jabm de ia Pole duke of Suffolk, 3. Margaret, born on Tueſday, Moy 3, 
1446, at Fotberingoy, and married to Charles the Hardy duke of Bourgogne. And 
4- Urſula, born on July 20, 1450, but mentioned on no other account, ; 

EpwarD carl of Marche was raiſing forces in the marches of ales, when his 
father was ſlain at Valeſcid: and upon the news of that diſaſter, marched with an 
army of 23,000 men towards London. He was called back to oppoſe Jaſper earl of 
Pembroke; who having raiſed a body of M elſb, and being joined by James Butler 
carl of Or monde and Wiltes, with a ſupply of forces from Ir:land, had entered the 
Welſh marches, ravaging his lands, and propoſing to march northward to join Mar- 
garet. The two armies came to an action on Candlemas eve at Mortimer's Croſs 
near Ludlow : and the Loncaftrians were routed, with the loſs of 3800 men killed 
on the field of battel. Their two chicftains eſcaped; but Ouen Tudor (ſecond 
huſband to Catherine of France, mother of 5 Henry VI. from whom he had lately 
received ſeveral favours) was taken, and with cight or nine other officers, beheaded at 
Hereford, In the mean time Morgoret was with her fon, the dukes of Somerſet and 
Exeter, the carls of Northumberland, Devon, und Shrewſbury, the lords Fitzbugh, 
Grey of Codenore, Roos, Greyftok, Welles and Willoughby, and a very numerous army, 
on the march towards London, The modern arts of war in point of encampments, 
and retarding the progreſs of an enemy, were ſcarce known, or little practiſed, in 
thoſe days; hoſtile armies conſtantly fought wherever they met : and 2 man of ſpirit 
and honour thought it below him to decline's battle in any circumftance. Theearl of 
Warwick, taking Henry with him, met the enemy, with an army much ioferiour in 

* Rot. Parl. E. V. . 27. | was over, The Torkfis had put none to death 

* So in a grant (46 E. V. Moy 29.) of his after their vifloties of 8s, Albons, Blorehcath, and 
widow Cicdlic to Jan Der —— — Northampron ; and, though infinitely provoked by 
Sir Edward Dering, the fiyles herſelf, the theſe executions, never put any to death aſter- 
ings muller, and late wife to Richard rightſull king wards, till they had been tried before the conflable, 
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cumber, on Shrove-Turſday, Pcbruary 17, at St. Albans: and joining battle, had at 
wt" the better, but at laſt was defeated by the treachery of Lovelace, who com- 
manded the main body of his forces. About 2000 men were killed either in the 
action, or in the next day's purſuit, when the ſtragglers were cut off; for the carl 
rallying bis men, made 2 very good retreat, without the loſs of one perſon of qua- 
ley, The lord Bonvil, and the brave Sir Thomas Kyriel, might have got off too, 
SS K 
tay, upon his aſſutances, that they ſhould not be hurt: but Margaret, to convince 
the world how infignificant 2 mortal her huſband was, and what little confidence 
was to be put in his promiſes, cauſed them to be beheaded, on Aſb- Medneſday, at 
- $1, Albans, in the prince's preſence. Henry's name was of ole to her, and by get- 
ting him again in her power, the had obtained the principal end of her expedition: 
bot ſhe certainly committed 2 groſs blunder, in not advancing, immediately after her 
victory, to London, where the conſternation raiſed on that event would have contri- 
buted much to her getting admittance, The citizens indeed were much afraid of 
being plundered by the northern forces, who, uſed to rapine in the Scorch marches, 
had made a terrible havock in all places, not ſparing either clergy or monks, churches 
or monaſtcries*: but the mayor, and ſeveral of the magiſtrates were in her intereſt, 
and readily provided the Lenten provifions, which ſhe ordered them to ſend to Bar- 
ner, for the uſe of her table. Their deſign however was fruſtrated by the populace, 
who flopped and pillaged the loaded waggons, as they were going through Newgate 
on the next Priday morning: and though Sir Baldwin Fulford and Sir Alexander 
Hody were ſent with a ſtrong body of troops that day to Weftminſfter, and made an 
Cripplegate, in which they were repulſed, ſhe was hindered from taki 
revenge for that inſult, by advices the received of the earls of Marche and Warwick 


having joined their forces near Cheping-Norton in Oxfordſhire, and being on the full 


march towards the capital. This news obliged her to retire back to the north; 
where ſhe propoſed increaſing her army to an irreſiſtible number. 
EpwarD PLAnTAGENET, hitherto ſtyled earl of Marche, made his entry into 
Zondon on 3 February 24, and met with ſuch a reception, 2s tempted him to aflume 
an higher title. He was now in the twentieth year of his age, the fineſt made, and the 
lovelicſt perſon that ever eyes were ſet on: a manly beauty, a noble air mixed with an 
undeſcribable ſweetneſs, the inimitable graces, all natural, which ſhone in his looks, land. 
motions, and in all his behaviour, cafily beſpoke, as his amiable qualities 
cenſured him, the aſſections of mankind: every body elſe ſeemed to be quite 
ten, whilt his praiſes were every where ſounded, and he alone was the delightful ob- 
ject of their admiration, the conſtant ſubject of their hopes and wiſhes, the ever 
pleaſing topic of their converſations, It was not only in London, where he had been 
ever favoured, nor yet in Kent or Efſex, which had long declared their attachment 
to the houſe of 77rk, and whence they repaired continually in ſwarms to his ſtandard, 
but from all counties in the caſt, ſodth, and weſt of England, that a multitude of 
men of all ages, all orders and degrees, came in daily with offers, of their perſons 
and followers to fight his battles, and of large ſums of money to ſupport his charges, 
and maintain his wars: the like was never ſeen nor heard of on any other occaſion. 
Edward was adroit in all military exerciſes ; he had ſignalized his valour in various 
actions; victory had attended him in every one; he was reputed in his time the 
flower of chivalry : and had not only gained the hearts of the commonalty, but en- 
gaged alſo the eſteem of the nobility by his courage, virtue, probity, clemency, and 
liberality. Theſe marks of the general ſentiments, zeal, and affection of the nation, 
encouraged his friends to ſound the ſenſe of the people, how they would like his aſ- 
ſuming the royalty, On Sunday, March 1, as the lord Fauconberge was exerciſing 
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—VY were afſembled to amuſe themſelves with the ſpectacle, George Nevil (brother to 


Warwick) biſhop of Exeter, ſeized the occaſion to inform them of prince Eqward's 
right to the crown: and they all, like men tranſported with joy, cried out imme. 
diately, with one voice, mighty ſhouts, and clapping of hands, King Edward for euer, 
declaring they would have no other ſovereign. The experiment thus ſucceeding, a 

great council was called, in which the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſeveral other 
biſhops and prelates, the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Warwick, the lords Fitz Walter, 
Ferrers of Chartley, and other noblemen, were preſent ; and it being reſolved, that 
Henry had, by breach of the late agreement, forfeited all claim to the benefit thereof, 
or to the poſſeſſion of the throne in which he had been indulged, and that Edward 
ought to be acknowledged king, according to his right of blood, they waited upon him 

on Tueſday,” March 3, and petitioned him to aſſume the exerciſe of the government. 
He rode accordingly the next day to St. Pauls; and there made his offering; Tg 
brut was ſung with great ſolemnity; then going in a pompous 122 to Weſt 
minfier-ball, and — on the throne with the ſceptre in his hand, he was again re- 
cognized, in a manner not much unlike the form of a coronation. From thence; 
with a like proceſſion, he went to the abbey-church, entering it under a canopy; 
and having made another offering, received the fealtics of the prelates, and the 
homages of the nobility, there preſent. He was then proclaimed king of England, 
according to the uſual form, in Wetmirifter : and returning into the city, not to 


Baynards-caftle, where he reſided before, but to the biſhop's palace, the ordinary 


place where our kings uſed to lodge Noh res ee in the 
ſame manner the next day in Londos. 
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beginning of the reign of king Edward . to the 
death of Richard III. 


E 8 of the 8 England, was not ſo taken vp 


with the ceremonies of bis inauguration, and the rejoicings attending it, as to 

negle& the preparations neceſſary for the expedition he propoſed againſt his 
enemies, The earl of Warwick, quitting London on Saturday, March y, advanced 
by eaſy marches towards the north: and the king, five days after, followed him with 
the reſt of his forces; ſcarce reſting till he came to Pontefra#. From thence he 
detached the lord Fita Walter with a party, to ſecure the paſs of Ferry- bridge: 
but this nobleman having done ſo, ſuffered himſelf to be ſurprized, on March 28, 
by the lord Clifford with a ſuperior force; and his men being defeated, was flain 
himſelf, with the baſtard of Saliſpury. The earl of Warwick, hearing of this dii- 
aſter, rode up to the king to acquaint him with it; and killing his horſe before 
him and the nobility in waiting, declared his fixed reſolution to dye in the field, or 
conquer. Edward, taking occaſion thence to inſpire his troops with the ſame reſo- 
lution, made proclamation through his army, that whocyer was unwilling to tay, 
« or afraid to fight, ſhould have leave to that ſuch as ſtood by him ſhould 
« be well rewarded, but if any offered to fly, double pay ſhould be given the man 
« that killed a runaway,” Warwick was always followed by the braveſt officers 
and ſoldiers of fortune, and Edward, out of the vaſt numbers which offered them- 
ſelves for his ſervice, had picked out a body of 49,000 choice men: not a man of 
them flinched on this occaſion, and all with great alacrity declared their reſolution, 


either to gain the day, or dye by his fide.” The next day, being Palme Sunday, he 


advanced, at the dawn of the morning, towards Tori : and met Henry's army, which 
was above 60,000 ſtrong, in the fields between Tomton and Saxton. Whether it 


was, becauſe the enemy was ſo much ſuperiour in number, or out of reſentment of 
the cruelty lately uſed by them at Wakefield, Edward ordered his men not to en- 
cumber themſelves with priſoners ; which ſeems to have ** why this 
battel was ſo very bloody. 
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IT began about nine in the morning, when a ſleet of ſnow fell, and was driven 
by a briſk wind, full in the faces of the Lancaſtriant; who were hindered thereby 


A. D. 1461. from obſerving the juſt diſtance between themſelves and the enemy. The lord 


Edward's co- 


Fauconberge, an old experienced officer, who (as the duke of Norfolk was ill) com- 
manded the van of Edward's army, taking readily advantage of this accident, or- 
dered his archers to advance ſome paces, and ſhoot each a flight arrow, and then re- 
tire back to their former' ſtation. The Lance/trians, feeling themſelves ſtruck with 
theſe arrows, ſought revenge in ſhooting away their own ſheaf arrows, as faſt-is 
they could, till their quivers were in a manner empty : but all their arrows falling 
ſeveral paces ſhort, did no harm to the #oyaliſts, When Fauconberge perceived their 
ſhot was near ſpent, he advanced towards them with his archers ; who did great 
execution, not only with their own arrows, but with thoſe too of the enemy, which 
lying in heaps upon the ground, they gathered up and ſhot back upon the Lancaſtri- 
ans. The earl of Northumberland. and Sir Andrew J. rollop, who. commanded the 
van of Henry's army, ſeeing the diſadvantage they lay under in this manner of fight- 
ing, advanced to cloſe with the enemy: and it was well fought on both ſides till 
the evening, when the extraordinary efforts and good conduct of Edward and the 
earl of Warwick, giving freſh ſpirits to their wearied. men, and ſupporting them 
ſeaſonably, wherever they were hard preſſed, decided the day in their favour, The 
Lancaftrians flying towards Tadcaſter-bridge, great numbers of them were drowned 
in attempting to paſs a river not broad, but very deep, called Coc, which lay in their 
way: and the, purſuit laſting all night, and the next day, above 36,000 men are 
ſaid to have periſhed either in it, or in the actions of Towton and Ferry-bridge, 
Among the ſlain on Henry's fide were the earls of Northumberland and Weftmor- 
land, the lords Dacres and Welles, Sir 'Fobn Nevuil, brother to Weſtmorland, Sit 


Andrei Trollop, with many other knights and gentlemen. The eatl of Devonſhire 


was taken priſoner, and beheaded afterwards at York,” with three others; whoſe 
heads were fixed upon the poles,” from which Edward cauſed thoſe of his father, 
and brother, the earl of Sali Bury, and ſome other friends, to be taken down, in or- 
der to an honourable interment with their bodies. Henry and Margaret had been 
left at York, when their army marched to Towron: and on the news of its defeat, 
fled with the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter to Scotland; where they found refuge, 
but purchaſed it dear, on * April. 2 5, by the delivery of Berwick. A treaty was like- 
wiſe ſet on foot for a marriage 3 between Henry's ſon, and a fiſter of Fames III. king 
of Scotland : but monge it was agreed on, n the inſtances of Philip | 
Tre battle of Tomton decided the-fate of the houſe of Laviciifer, overturning in 
one day an uſurpation ſtrengthened by near fixty-two years continuance: and 
eſtabliſhed Edward on the throne of England. The north uſed to be the ſeminary 
of Henry's and Margaret's forces, ſupplying them conſtantly with freſh recruits: 
but ſo many thouſands of the braveſt warriors in the Scotch marches, and the chief 
of the nobility in thoſe parts, being ſlain in that action, they had no reſource left, 
nor any hopes of raiſing a new army, without the affiſtance of Scotland, whoſe 
efforts, were the government never ſo ſincerely affected to their intereſt, could not be 
conſiderable, or likely to produce more than a piratical war, during the young king's 
minority. Edward had — the affections of all the reſt of the realm: and was 


maſter of all England and Wales, except the caſtle of Harlegh in Merionethſbire, 


and ſome others in Northumberland. Theſe he did not think it neceſſary at this 
time to attack, perhaps cither out of an apprehenfion that the governors might give 
them up to the Scots, if puſhed to an extremity, or in ſome expectation, that they 


might ſubmit, when they ſaw him crowned, and in quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 
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The reduction of thoſe fortreſſes would have taken up too much time, not was it 
after all of conſequence enough to make him defer the ſolemnity of his coronation: 
and advancing no further than Newcaſtle, he left there a body of troops to ſtop the 
excurſions of the garriſons of thoſe fortreſſes. His chief care, whilſt he ſtaid in thoſe 
parts, was to gain the hearts of the people by acts of clemency to offenders, and of 
affability towards all perſons, the genuine effects of his good- nature: and having 
provided for the, peace, quiet, order, and ſecurity of the north, he returned, on 
June 1, to his palace of Shene neat London, and was crowned on St. Peter's day, 
Monday, June 29; at Meſninſter. The king's younger brothers, George and 
Richard, who being very young had been ſent near fix months before to Bruges, as 
a place of ſafety during the wat, came back to England on this occaſion: and were 


Sir John Nevil, Sir ohn Denbam, and others were raiſed to the dignity of barons. 
Tae corruption, which prevailed univerſally during the late uſurpation, had pro- 


cature. Edward applied himſelf with great aſſiduity to the correcting of theſe 
grievances; fat frequently in his courts of juſtice, to obſerve their methods, and the 
behaviour of the judges: and made a progreſs through Kent, Suſſex, Hampſhire, and 
other countries of the v2? to Briſtol, and the marches of Wales, to learn the ſtate of 
thoſe provinces, and ſee how juſtice was adminiſtered. Beſides the good end he had 
immediately in view, it was no improper ſtep in politics, to engage the hearts of his 
ſubjects, by ſhewing them the lovelieſt face, and the fineſt figure, of a prince that 


him by the relation of his virtues, the renown of his valour, and the glory of his 
victories. - He returned from this progreſs to hold a parliament, which had been 
firſt ſummoned to meet on * Fu/y 6, but upon the Scots inveſting Carliſle, had been 
put off, and did not ſit, till Fedneſday, November 4, at Weſtminſter. 

As ſoon as the forms uſual at the beginning of a ſeſſion were over, the commons 
attended Edward with an addreſs 3, © reciting his great exploits and glorious victo- 


« horrible outrages of Margaret, and her northern army, who in their way thither 


« clergy, but had deflowered virgins, and raviſhed wives, widows, and nuns, without 
« diſtinction. They returned him their humbleſt thanks, for expoſing his perſon 


« and in right king of England) for the ſafety of the realm, and the redemption 
« of his loyal ſubjects from the perſecution and tyranny of his and their inſatiable 
enemies: and, congratulating him on his being called by God to reign over them, 
« according to his natural. birthright, recommended to his fayour, ſo far as was con- 


« lives, deſiring him to take them into his ſpecial truſt and affection. - The: addreſs 
concluded with a requeſt to the king, that he would puniſh all lee guilty of 
« ſuch extortions, riots, ra pes, murders, and other iniquities, as had been commit- 
« ted, in the time of Henry VI, with impunity:“ and give a like deſcription of the 
m of that time, in their next act (, which was a declaration of Edward's 


they ſpeak with abhorrence of · Henry Iv's traiterous intruſion upon the royal 
power, his uſurping the name of king and lord of the realm, and his unnatural 


Fragment ef E. NV. 4d fin. Sprotti Chron. Cotton'; rte, p. 6/0. 2 1 E. IV. d. 
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<« had 


created dukes, the firſt of Clarence, the other of Glouceſter, Henry viſcount Bour- 
chier was Wadeeik of Eſſex, as the lord Fauconberge was of Kent; Sir W. Haſtings, 


duced an infinite number of diſorders in all places, particularly in the courts of judi- 


ever was ſeen; a figure very Proper to confirm the notions they had entertained of 


« ries, particularly at Mortimer's Crofs and Towton, and his ſaving London from the 


« had not only rioted in blood and plunder, not ſparing even the .churches and 


« (after the death of his father Richard, late duke of York, very and rightful heir 


« ſiſtent with the ſtate and proſperity of his royal dignity, ſuch as had ventured their 


title to the crown. In this act, which paſſed both houſes, and had the royal aſſent, 


getting Richard II. to be murdered in priſon 3 by which. the realm of England 
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« had ſuffered intolerable perſecution and tribulation, the like not heard of in any 
« Chriſtian kingdom. They go on to extol Edward's aſſuming, on laſt March 4, his 
« right and title to the crown, according to law, cuſtom, and conſcience, and 
« amoving Henry VI. from his uſurpation, intruſion, reign, and government, to the 
e univerſal comfort of all his ſubjects, rejoicing to be freed from the obeiſance and 
«« goyertiment of the unrighteous uſurper ; in whoſe time not plenty, peace, juſtice, 
good government, policy, and virtuous converſation, but unreft, inteſtine: war and 
<<; trouble, unrighteous ſhedding innocent blood, abuſion of laws, partiality, riot, ex- 
ce tortion, murdet; rape; and vicious living had been the. ghiders and leaders of the 
realm of England, in ancient times among all Chriſtian realms laudably reputed 
« of great honour and dread to foreign lands, being diſtinguiſhed above them all in 
4 honour, proweſs, and worthineſs ; but in the time of the ſaid uſurpation, fallen 
« from that renown into miſery, deſolation, and ſhameful decline. They aſter- 
« wards trace up Edward's lincage to Roger Mortimer, ta whom, upon the death 
« of Richard II, the crown deſcended, as his next heir in blood, by the law and 
cuſtom of the realm, and even as high as Henry III, refuting Fohn of Gaunt's 
« fiction of Edmund of Lancafter's being elder than Edward I; and declari 
« Eduard IVꝰs title and right to the crown to be certainly true, that by God's law, 
« man's law, and the law of nature, he and none other was or ought to be their 
« true, right, and natural liege and ſovereign lord, and that he was ſo from the 
« death of his father Richard duke of York, and, on March 4, in lawful poſſeſſion, 
<« a5 well of the ſaid realm, with the royal power and dignity, as of all lands and 
« rights belonging to Richard II. in the 21* year of his reign, ordered this recog- 
« nition of his right to the crown to remain of record perpetually by authority of 
cc parliament.” | 7 2h JO } ,291Imy e 2b gb hs mig 
Wulst the parliament was thus careful in doing juſtice to Edward's right, and 
in declaring againſt the three Henrys for exerciling the government by unrighteous 
intruſion and uſurpation, they interceded in the behalf of ſome perſons, poſſeſſed of 
eſtates which had been forfeited by act of parliament in 21 Richard II, bat either re- 
ſtored after wards or granted away; deſiring the king to take the profits thereof, 
« only from March 4, laſt paſſed; with a ſaving to all others of what lawful title 
« they had therein, other. than by the grants of Henry IV, V, or VI, or of any pre- 
« tended parliament held in their days. All acts and ordinances, prejudicial to 
the right of Richard II. and his heirs, were declared null, repealed; and revoked; 
the heirs of Henry IV's body were pronounced unworthy and unable to hold or in- 
herit any eſtate or dignity in England, Wales, or Ireland: and an act paſſed for a 
general reſumption of all grants of lands, offices, wardſhips, &c. but with ſome mo- 
difications annexed to it by Edward in favour of charches, and ſome particular per- 
ſons. The quiet of the realm was provided for by another act for confirming all 
fines, recoveries, proceſſes, and judicial acts determined or begun in any court of re- 
cord, or other court (except in any parliament) during the pretended reigns of the 
ſaid kings in fact, and not in right, and all exemplifications thereof, except in ſome 
of the ſaid parliaments. The commons ke wiſe petitioned for a confirmation of all 
letters patent of the ſaid pretended kings, * granting titles of honour, ftate, dignity, 
and pre-eminence to any perſons, upon their having new grants, from the king, of 
the annuities for the ſupport of their dignities: but this was qualified by an ex- 
ception of all perſons, whom the king ſhould deem to be his enemies and rebels, 
The attainder of Richard earl of Cambridge (indicted in a pretended ſeſſion held in 
3 H.V. at Southampton, and by erroneous judgment pat to death with deteſtable 
cruelty and violence) was, with the judgment given, and the affirmation thereof in 
the parliament 3 H. V, declared void and reverſed. Thoſe likewiſe. of Ralf lord 
Stat. 1 E. IV. m. II. * Parl. 1 E. IV. 2. 32 37. Lumley, 
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Lumley, the ale of Balg bury and Glauciſter, and othets, &:whindheretitol 
« Richard II, and after his death continued theit᷑ faith and allegia nec according to 


**. 


«. their duties to God, and to the las and cuſtoms of the realm, to Edward N. £.D, 1467. 


« timer earl of Marche, next heir of blood:toRirhbard II, and in right; after his dee 
«. geaſe, to have ſueceeded: as true and right king of Exglaud by the law and 


« cuſtoms of the realm, and had for this cauſe, and none ot her; been, in a pretend Y 


« ed parliament 2: Henty IV, declared and adjudged guilty of treaſon,” wertlikewiſe 
reverſed; and annulled. The: cruelties of tha Lancaſtri ans i, after the laſt battel of 


St. Albans and that of Wakefield, were now called to mind: and the moſt conſidera- 
ble perſons concerned; either 4p thoſe cruelties, in the delivery of Berwick to the Scoti, 

in burning the ſuburbs of Carl; ;fle, when the Scots came before that city, in making 
excurſions into the county palatine of Darbam, or into Wales, or had fought againſt 


Edward in Tamton field, were attainted of high treaſon} Among theſe were 


Henry VI (for having broke the agreement with the late duke of ork) Margaret 
his wife, and their ſon Edward, the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter; the two laſt 
earls of, Northumberland, the carls' of Wilts: and Pembroke; the viſcount Beau- 
mon, the lords Ross, Nevil, Welles, Clifford,” Grey'of 'Rugemont, Dacres, and Himg 
erford. withiit Riebard Tanſtal, andi other gentlemen of diſtiaction. Thomas 
brother to James earl of Willſhrre; and; Or mondr(who having been taken in his ftiglit 
from Tawtor field, had been beheaded, on May't; at Newcaſtle) had the good lu 
to be attainted by the name of Tlumut de Or mando, alias Botiliorꝭ knight, whereas he 


was only an eſquire, and had never bech knighted: the judges upon this miſtake de- 


clared his attainder null, and it was accordiugly teverſed in the 126 of this reigh 
by parliament,. The crown Hadithe confiſcation of all the-forfeited'eſtates of the 
reſt, except ſuch ſas lay in the palatinate of Du hum, in Norlumſbire, aud in Brd- 
Hingtonſlire, in Which places. the biſbops of Durham having from time immerndrial 
enjoyed all regalities, in right: of their church, had à zight to all for feitures within 
their liberties, as had been agreed in parliamemt n the time of the leing's progenitors. 
The parliament was, on December 21, prorogued to May 6, with the deſign that ĩt 
ſhould-thep fit; but ſome dangers threatening the north, and hindering the king 
from being preſent; it was diſſolved the day appointed for its meeting nn 
Tux earl of Warwick. bad. been made high ſte ward of Englands, in order to 
ſome ! trials of, peers, Which, it was expected, would have com on, in con 


duxing the ſeſſiou :: The method there: taken to puniſh criminals-was by an uc f 
attainder, which including the dead, as well as. living; enabled Edward, by the for- 
ſeiture of above fifty gentlemen of note (moſt of which were!afterwards pardoned; 
ori their: beirs reſtored). to reward the fervicev of his friends with their eſtates t but 
the debates abaqut the choice of the perſons to beattainted, proved the cauſe of many 


ce 
of che proceedings in parliament: but it doth not appear, that he'prefided in any 


— 
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ſecret animoſities. Hence aroſe (as: a cotempbraty Writer, wh lived in:the'ſcans 


of action, ſays) the proſecution f. ob earl of Oxford, ch being arvuled of treaſan 
by his eldeſt ſon Aubrey de Very; was arreſted dn Febpuary 12; and fent: wit him 
to the Tower. They were both convicted in a fow days, and beheuded, the fo on 
_ the 2000, the father on the 26 af that month, for à correſpondenes with! 


in the court af the conſtable of Eagland. Fobn' Tiptoreart! of 'Worcetery\\Si6 


Thomas Todenbam, Sit W. Tirrel;and Jobn Montgomery, fufferedthe-farhe punith« 


ment, fot being goncerned in the e ne was take not 
long after, and beheaded at Brill. 9% 7g 03 
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A. D. 1462. courts in point of tythes, and allowed them to iſſue ſpiritual cenſures, againſt ſuch 


French forces 
land in 
Northumber- 
land. 


A. D. 1463. 
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power of his ſheriffs,,and other officer, and from being proſocuted in civil courts for. 
felonies and other offences. He eſtabliſhed likewiſe the juriſdiction of eccleſiaſtical 
as invaded theſe privileges, without incurting a premunire; 

Tux ſpirits of the Lancaſtrians were as yet ſupported by the hopes of ſuccours 
from France, which Margaret had gone over to ſollicite, and which, if obtained 
would have put the Scets upon acting more vigorouſly in her favour: but it foon 
appeared, what little ſtreſs was to be laid: on foreign aſſiſtance. All her own and 
ber father's inſtances could not engage the court of France to affiſt her openly: nor 
could ſhe procute in any other manner fuccours equal to her enterprize: Louis XI. 
was willing to connive at her proceedings, and encouraged her underhand, by ſup- 
plying her with a good general, Peter de Brez“ ſeneſchal of Normandie; who be- 
ing impriſoned in the caſtle of Loches, was ſet at liberty, on condition of entering 
into the ſervice. of her father Rent king of Sicily, and commanding the forces levied 
fot a deſcent in England. The French writers compute thefe at 2000 men of 
armes, though. the Exgliſb ſpeak of no more than 500 that landed: but whatever 
their numbers were, the difficulties and dangers attending a long paſſage by ſea, and 
the uncertainty of receiving foreign fuceours in ſuch à caſe, appeared ſufficiently on 
this occaſion. Margaret had no conſiderablo party in the ſouth or weſt of England, 
where ſhe might have landed in a fe hours from France: and the French were for 
this reaſon under a neceſſity of ſailing for Northumberland, where the gentry were 
inclined to join them, and they might be ſupported: by an army from Scotland. 
Brea met with bad weather in his paſſage, and made a ſhift to land; though not 
with a force ſufficient to keep the field againſt lord Haſtings, Sir Ralph Grey, and 
Sir Yoby Howard; who being ſent to oppoſe his attempts, beſieged him in the caſtle 
of Alnewick, : A body of 20, ooo Scats marching to his relief, made an agi | 
with the Engliſb that he might retire: with his troops to Scotland and the caſtle 
being ſurtendered on Fuly 30, Sir Ralph: Grey was appointed governor, The lord 
Dacres ſoon after yielded: the caſtle of Naworth to John Neuil lord Montacute, 
warden of the Eaſt marches.. Edward had, on the firſt advice of this deſcent; ſet 


out for the north: but finding it defeated; and having ſecured the lord of the T/es*, 


and James carl Douglas in his intereſt; returned ſoon to London. 

MARGARET finding that the force, which came with Breze, was not ſtrong 
enough to encourage the Northumbrians to join ber, failed on Good Friday, 
» April 8, with four ſhips from Kir kudbrigbt in Gallomay, through the Iriſb chan- 


nel, to Bretagne: where ſhe, received a ſupply of 12, oo0 orownst and proceeding 


thence to the court of France, procured a ſuccour of 2000 men, too ſmall an one 
to anſwer her purpoſe. With this inconſiderahle force, uhich was purchaſed by 
an engagement to give up Calais ſhe landed, in October, near Bamburgh : 
and, though the country did not riſe ĩn cher favour, found means to get poſſeſſion ot 
the caſtlecof Alnewick, which was ether treacherouſly given up by Sir Ralph Grey, 
or redueed for Want of victuals. Edward. to ſtop her progreſs, left London on 


N uember 3, gathering forces all the way as he proceeded towards ork, and in ſuch 
mumbers; that Margaret, hearing of his arrival there, thought fit to ſeek refuge in 


Seor land ; leaving the cuſtody of 4inewick to Bren s ſon and the lord Hungerford, 
and that of Bamhurgh-cafle-to the duke of Somerſet, the earl of Pembroke, and dir 
Ralyb Percy. A ſtorm diſperfing her fleet, ſhe was forced, not without difficulty, 
to put into Berwick; Breze likewiſe made his eſcape thither in a fiſher-oat from 
Hoy Iand; where, his ſhips being driven aſhore and bur nt, he left 4 or 500 of his 
men 0 be either cut in pieces, or taken priſoners by the baſtard Ogie and. Fobn Man- 
nours. The king, ſeeing no enemy in the field, laid ſiege at once to the caſtles of 
„if. Geneal. de 14 France, viii. 272. Monftrelet.. 's Rymer, ki. 484+ 487.499 · * W. Wyreeftte'r 
Annal.. 4 Du Tillet. Ho = FM 
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Alnewick, Bamburgh, and Dunſtanburgh; the two laſt of which places ſurrender- 
ing on Chriſtmas eve, the carl of Pembroke and lord Roos were ſuffered to retire into 
Scotland: but Sir Richard Percy, Sir Henry Lewis, and Sir Nicholas Latimer, en- 
tered into Henry's ſervice, and were reſtored to their eſtates. The fame party was 
taken by the duke of Somerſet, ho durſt not venture himſelf in Scotland, for fear 
of the queen mother's vengeance, This princeſs had indulged him the laſt favour 
a fair lady can beſtow on a lover *, and'being infinitely enraged at his revealing their 
amours'to the king of France, he had employed the laird of Haylys to get him aſ- 
faffinated. He was reſtored to his lands and honours : and when the Scots advanced, 
about Fanuury 6, to the relief of Alnewick, he did great fervice on that occaſion ; 
which recommended him ſo much to the king, that he loaded him with new fa- 
vours. The Scotch forces retiring, Alnewick furrendered to the carl of W arwick ; 
and was committed to the cuſtody of Sir Fobn Aﬀeley. 

"EDWARD, having reduced all the forts in Northumberland, and Peil Mar- 
garet from receiving any further ſupplies, as well from France, by a treaty* with 
Lonis for a truce till October 1, A. D. 1464, as from Scotland, by a like truce till the 
end of that month 3, ſaw no neceſſity for his longer ſtay in the north: and returned 
to Weſtminſter to hold a parliament, which had met, on Friday, April 29, the year 
before, but had been interrupted in buſineſs by the late diſturbances. The two houſes 
had in their firſt ſeſſion paſſed an act for reſtraining exceſs in apparel, and granted 
him an aid of 37,000 men for the defence of the realm, to be levied upon towns 
and counties, in the proportion ſettled for f/teenths, and maintained at their expence. 


A. D. 1464. 
A 


Parliamentary 
proceedings. 


They made him likewiſe, in this year's ſeſſion, a grant of the ſubſidies on wool and 


hydes, tonnage and poundage for life, and veſting 1 in him the arrears of what had 
been collected thereon, purſuant to a like grant in the thirty- firſt year of the uſurped 
reign of Henry VI, reſumed all aſſignments he had made thereof, or of theſe branches 
of the revenue in his own time, which were all annulled, except in two or three i in- 
ſtances. There was a much greater number of exceptions (in favour of corporations, 
churches, convents, prelates, and the great men, who had ſerved him in the recovery 
of his crown) added to the act for a general reſumption of grants ſince the day of 
his acceffion, and aſſuming the royal dignity: The further proceedings of this par- 
lament were ſafpended by the approach of Eaſter, and the king's being obliged to 
go into the north of England, to oppoſe a new invaſion ; which gave occaſion to an 
act for attainting the duke of Somer/er, his brothers Edmund and Fohn Beaufort, Sir 
Humphrey Nevil, and about twenty other gentlemen concerned in that enterprize, 
MARGARET, deſpairing of any further ſuccours from France, and having no 
money to pay the French troops ſhe had alteady in Scotland, thought it beſt to em- 
toy them before they diſperſed for want of ſubſiſtence: and made her utmoſt efforts, 
before the late truce ſhould be ratified in form, to raiſe a body of Scots, that wauld 
ſerve her for the fake of plunder, By promiſes of a full liberty in this laft reſpect, 
ſhe got numbers of men t , ſufficient to over-run a country, but very unfit for 
ſervice in a day of battel? arid taking Henry along with her, entered Northumber- 
land at the latter end of April. Fortune ſeemed at firſt to favour her undertaking: 
Sir Ralph Grey, incenſed at Sir Jobn Aﬀteley's being made governor of Bambargh, 
found means to ſurprize him, and to ſeize the caſtle, which he held afterwards for 
= ſervice. © The duke of Somerſet and Sir Ralph Percy, on advice of. the mighty 
ſhe had with her, came in haſte from London to re-inforce her with their fol- 

win by and their example was followed by abundance of others. The firſt check 


Battel of He- 


ham. 


ſhe met with was from Nevil lord Montacute, who, on April 2 25, routed a party of 


her forces in an action on Hedgeley-more, Where Sir Ralph Trey was flain, brio 
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Eowarr valiantly, though deſerted by his collegues in the command, Eduard having in 
* the mean time prepared a fleet of ſhips, and ordered them to the north, was on the 
A. D. 1464. march towards York, attended by the principal noblemen of his realm, and 

army; part whereof upon his arrival there, he detached to re-inforce the lord Aon. 
acute. But this able and experienced general, knowing well the goodneſs of his 


Henry VI. 


taken. 
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own troops, and having formed a very contemptible opinion of thoſe of the enemy 
from their behaviour in the late action, reſolved to have the ſole honour of termi. 
nating: the war: and without waiting the ſuccours ſent him, attacked Margaret's 
forces, on May 15, in their camp at Livels near Hexham. The action was for ſome 
time very bloody : but the Engliſb at laſt breaking through the intrenchments, the 
Scots fled in great confuſion. The duke of Somerſet, the lords Roos and Hunger« 
ford, V. Tailboys earl of Kyme, and Sir Jobn Finderne; were taken in their flight *, 
lurking i in woods; and were beheaded, the firſt at Hexham, the teſt at Newcaltle. 
Sir Humphrey Nevil, and about twelve more gentlemen, taken either i in the action, or 


in the purſuit, were carried to Tori: and being tried before the conſtable. of Eng- 


land, were condemned and executed. Their forfeitures were ſoon diſtributed among 
thoſe, who had merited rewards by theix ſervices: and the, lord, Montacute being 
created, on? May 27, earl of Northumberland, had a grant. of. the: late earl's for- 
feited eſtate. to ſupport the dignity. Edward, foon fatisfied with making examples 
of his juſtice, empowered: the earls: of V. ar wick J and E to receive 
all rebels to mercy upon their ſubmiſſion, except Sir Humpbrey Neuil, who was not 
then taken, and Sir Ralph Grey, who knowing his caſe to be deſperate, defended 
Bamburg, till the latter end of July. He was then ſo cruſhed by the fall of a tower, 
beaten down by the earl of Warwick s.cannon, that he was taken up for dead, and 
the garriſon ſurrendered the caſtle: but Ralph coming to himſelf, was -afterwards 
executed at Torl; having been firſt, degraded | from his order of knighthood. | Mar- 
wick, marched from. Bamburg to Berwick: and taking t the town, waſted the neigh. 
bourhood, burnt Fedburgb and Lochmaban; and by theſe bottle haſtened the con- 
cluſion of a truce : for fifteen years with Scotland. 
- Hexnam lying at too great a diſtance from the Scotch territories to allow the 
Lancaſtrians an eaſy retreat thither in the ſudden rout of their forces, and the coun- 
try about it being full of woods and mountains, the defeat and diſperſion of their 
army near it, gave occaſion to various adventures. A; great number of them, loſt or 
ſkulking in the Wages. were hunted and picked up from time to time for two 


Monſtrelet relates of — This writer fays, that flying, with her ſon, in the 
confuſion of the rout and duſk of the night, through; a thick foreſt ſhe knew, not whi⸗ 


1 robbers met, and ſtripped her of hes rings. and jewels; but quarcel- 


ling among themſelves about dividing the ſpoil, and falling 1 to blows, for deciding | 
their pretenſions, ſhe ſeized; the opportunity of getting off with her ſon, ; and con- 
tinued ber flight, through the foreſt., They were both tired wich walking, as chance 
led them, through rough and uncouth roads, where in the wildneſs of, the thicket, 
they could find a paſſage; when Margaret perceived ; a robber coming towards her 
with his ſword. drawn; and gathering up ber ſpirits, by; the time he approached 
her, preſented the young prince to him, ſaying with a tone e of voice, and an air, bes 
coming majeſty, Here, my friend, ſave the king's. ſon. The robber, ſtruck Wich an 
awe at the name of 5 and with ene at the diſtreſs of bone art of ſo Ph a 


he een eon 
found means to ot a veſſel, TRY landed ber at 8 1 in Flanders. Her huſband 
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had not the like good fortune, though he eſcaped from the battel of Hexham, when EDUW AD 
ſo cloſely purſued, that his hat and equipage were taken. Convoyed by ſome friends, 1 
Henry got into Lancaſhire, a country particularly attached to the houſe of Lun- A. D. 1464. 
cafter, and though forced to paſs a great part of the time in caves and woods, 
found ſhelter there for a twelvemonth among the vaſſals of the dutchy. The ſtrict 
and continual ſearch made for him, was probably the cauſe of his not getting off in 
all that time: and his being taken at laſt in July, the year following, i is aſcribed to the 
indefatigable pains taken by Sir James Harington to diſcover the place of his con- 
cealment; a ſervice, which was rewarded by the grant of Sir Richard Tonſtal's for- 
feited eſtate. Henry was brought under a ſtrong guard to London: and impriſoned 
in the Tower. h 

Epwakp, after the victory of Hexham, having no longer any enemy to dread, _— 
applied himſelf, to gain the hearts of his opponents by acts of clemency, extending 825 
his grace to all that ſubmitted; to confirm the loyalty and affection of his faithful fetion * 
ſervants by all kinds of favour, and an unexampled liberality; and to reſtore the 8 
tranquillity of his realm by correcting the diſorders of the ſtate, by an impartial ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, by reforming the coin, by making wholeſome regulations for 
the good of his ſubjects, and by living among them, with an unuſual frankneſs and 
liberty. He carried this laſt point perhaps to exceſs, ſhewing himſelf more fami- 
larly to the commonalty, as well as nobility, than became his dignity and honour; 
yet he continued this free and friendly way of converſing with them, particularly 
with the Londoners, to the end of his reign: and it procured him the love of his 
people ſo univerſally, that he got the better of all attempts to dethrone him, chiefl y by 
their favour and aſſiſtance. If by theſe methods he ingratiated himſelf with his = 
and made them ſenſible of the happineſs they enjoyed under his government, his con- 
duct was not of a piece in other reſpects: and he ill conſulted his reputation, in a 
point of no leſs conſequence than the marriage of a prince, and in taking a ſtep, which 
his royal predeceſſors from the time of the conqueſt had conſtantly avoided, that of 
marrying a ſubject. This is a point in which the generality of the world are apt to 
follow their inclinations, rather than either their own cool judgment, or the advice 
of their friends : and though love doth not agree well with majeſty, princes are ſub- 
ject to the ſame paſſions as others. All that can be urged in Edward's excuſe, is that 
he was very young, being only twenty-two years and three days old, at the time of 
his marriage. 

EDWARD, for the two firſt years of his reign, was fo taken up with redrefling the His marriage 
diſorders of the Rate, and providing for the ſafety of his realm, and oppoſing the declared. 
invaſion threatened from France, which was at laſt made by M. de Breze, that he 
had no idle hours, expoſing him to the attacks of love, and allowing him leiſure to 
indulge a flattering paſſion, which inſinuates itſelf naturally into the heart, and ſel- 
dom fails of engrofling it, unleſs diverted by buſineſs, - The r were 
maſters of Northumberland: and Margaret was either ſupported or favoured by the 
kings of France and Scotland, the duke of Bretagne, and the count of Charolois. In 
this fituation, foreign powers were not fond of making an alliance with a prince, 
whoſe poſſeſſion of the throne of England they looked upon as precarious: and 
though a proper marriage was a right ſtep in politics for Edward to take, it doth not 
appear, that he ever made to any foreign prince the leaſt overture on the ſubject, 
After Breze's enterprize had been defeated, he paſſed ſome time, in the beginning of 
the year 1463, in taking the diverſion of hunting in the foreſt of Mbitlebury in 
Northamptonſhire : and made frequent viſits at Grafton, the ſeat of Sir Richard 
Wideville lord Rivers; who by Fagueline of Luxembourg, relict of Fohn duke of 
Bedford regent of France, had ſeveral daughters, of which Elizabeth was the eldeſt. 
This young lady had been married to Sir John Grey of Groby, who had been lain, 

1 Stow, Fragm. ad fin. Sprotti, * Rymer,X. 548. 
Vor. II. 91 fighting 
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EowarD fighting on Henry's fide, two years before, in the ſecond battel of St. Albans: and 
2 had by him two ſons, Thomas and Richard; in whoſe behalf, as well as her own 

A. D. 1464. ſhe became an humble ſuitor to the king for their ſhares in her late huſband's * 
feited eſtate, Edward was young and amorous: and love lily infinuating itſelf into 
his heart in the guiſe of compaſſion, from which it is not, in its firſt motions, eaſy 
to be diſtinguiſhed, he was ſoon taken with the charms of her perſon, and became 
in his turn a ſuitor, for favours ſhe would not grant on any terms, but thoſe of mar. 
riage. Hopes of ſucceſs multiplied his viſits; each interview and converſation fed 
and increaſed the flame; oppoſition rendered the lover ſtill more eager: and Jague- 
line, a woman of good ſenſe, and great art, managed matters ſo well for her daugh- 
ter, that the king was at laſt perſuaded to marry her, finding no other way of grati- 
fying his paſſion. When the reſolution was taken, Edward came from. Stony. 
Stratford, with a very few attendants, early in the morning, on * May 1, to Grafton: 
and was there married by a prieſt: no body elſe being preſent, but the boy who 
ſerved at maſſe, the dutcheſs of Bedford, and two of her gentlewomen. The mar- 
ried couple were put to bed for three or four hours: and then the king returning 
to Stratford, went to bed again, as if he had been hunting, and tired with the fa- 
tigue of that exerciſe. Two or three days after, he ſent word to lord Rivers, his 
wife's father, that he would come and ſpend ſome time with him at Grafton : and was 
there entertained four days together with all the honours and ſplendour imaginable, 
Every night during his ſtay, the queen was brought to his bed with ſo much caution 
and privacy, that ſcarce any body but her mother knew any thing of the matter : 
and in the ſituation of his affairs, it behoved him much to keep it ſecret. 

Tux kings of England never uſed to take any ſtep of moment, without the ad- 
vice of their council: and this advice is conſtantly mentioned in all their acts, even 
ſuch as relate to things of little importance. The nobility of the kingdom, who, 
according to the rigour of the feudal law, could not marry without the king's con- 
ſent, conceived themſelves particularly intereſted in his marriage: and thought they 
had a right to be conſulted on the occaſion. It hath been already ſhewn 3, how 

highly they reſented the empreſs Maude's being married to. Geffrey Plantagenet, 
without their advice or knowledge: it had contributed much to Stephen's uſur- 
pation, and had like to have defeated her deſcendants of their right to the ſucceſſion 
of the crown for ever. Edward had reaſon to dread the conſequences of ſuch an 
haſty inconſiderate marriage coming to be known; he is even ſaid to have repented, 
and to have tried to get rid, of it: but he was too faſt tied in the bonds of wed- 
lock, and all he could do, was to keep it ſecret, till it might be diſcovered without 
danger. The battel of Hexham put him in a condition of declaring it; the Lan- 
caftrian party was ruined; the principal noblemen attached to Henry's intereſt were 
either dead, or in a ſtate of exile abroad, in the duke of 'Bourgogne's territories; 
where, as Philip de Comines obſetves, they ſuffered all the extremities of want and 
poverty, till the count of Charolois granted them ſmall penſions for their ſubſiſtence. 
The marriage had been concealed-for above a year before that battel: but Edward, 
weary of conſtraint in his amours, and ſeeing no neceſſity of keeping it longer a ſe- 
cret, declared his marriage publicly on the Michaelmas-day following; when 


Fragment. ad fin. Sprotti. Fabian. 

2 Moſt writers fix the day of marriage on May 1, 
1464, when Edward was in the utmoſt hurry at 
London, preparing a fleet, raiſing forces, and ſetting 

out for the north to oppoſe Margaret, who had about 


the laſt of March, and the firſt of June, 1463, it 
may reaſonable be ſuppoſed, that the king was in 
the country during that interval, this agrees very 
well with the Fragment quoted, the author - whereof 
attending ofdinarily at court, had better opportuni- 


a month before entered Northumberland with a 


great army. The circumſtances of the relation of 


award's marriage are incomptable with that time; 
and as from the chaſm of records in Rymer between 


4 


in the year following. 


ties than others, of knowing the time of this private 


tranſaction; and fixing the day on ay 1, 1463, te- 
futes expreſly ſuch writers of chronicles as placed it 
| 3 Vol. i. p. 517. 
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Elizabeth, being * led by the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick in ſolemn 
pomp to the church of the abbey of Reading, was declared queen, and received the 
compliments of all the nobility. This declaration was followed immediately by the 
marriage of her ſiſter Margaret to Thomas lord Matravers, ſon and heir of W. earl 
of Arundel; and her brother John Wideville, a youth but twenty years old, ſoon 
after wedded Catherine, the old dutcheſs of Norfolk, recommended by an immenſe 
jointure*, which ſeems to have exceeded in value that of 4000 marks a year ſettled 
upon the queen by the aſſent of a great council of peers held, in December, at Weſt- 


minſter. 
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Tux king's next care was to provide for his conſort's coronation: and the cere- 4: P. 1465. 
mony began on Aſcenſion- day, when keeping his court in the Tower, he knighted fix 44 
young noblemen, and about thirty-two others; among which laſt were five judges coronation. 


and four citizens of London. The mayor, aldermen, and moſt conſiderable of the 
citizens, rode the next day in great pomp to meet the queen at Shooters-hi/l: and 
conducted her through Southwark to the Tower, She was carried thence in an horſe- 
litter on Saturday through the ſtreets of the city to Weftminfler; all the new-made 
knights riding before her in ſolemn proceſſion 3: and was crowned the next morn- 
ing May 26, being the feaſt of St. Auguſtine of Canterbury; the duke of Clarence 
officiating as lord high ſteward, the earl of Arundel as conſtable, the duke of Nor- 
folk as mareſchal, and the earl of Oxford as chamberlain. In the accounts of the 
coronation, the dinner, andthe juſts that were held after the ſolemnity, there is not 
the leaſt mention made either of the earl of Warwick, or of his brothers, Jobn earl 
of Northumberland, and George biſhop of Exeter. This laſt was, in the September 
following, inthroned in the archi- epi ſcopal chair of York, with a pomp ſcarce ever 
known in any other inſtante ; his brother Narwicł officiating as ſteward at the en- 
tertainment then provided, which exceeded every thing of that kind in ſumptuouſ- 
neſs: and actually at this time enjoyed the dignity of chancellor. This great poſt 
rendered his preſence in a manner neceſſary at a coronation, nor could his brother 
Jobn well be abſent without a breach of decorum; which affords reaſon to ſuf] pect 
their ſtaying away aroſe from ſome diſlike of the marriage. This ſuſpicion doth 
not fall ſo naturally upon the earl of VNarwicł, becauſe he was at this time, with 
the lords Haſtings and Menlock, at Boulogne fur mer, treating about a truce and com- 
merce with the count of Charolois and the embaſſadors of Philip duke of Bourgogne: 
and upon the birth of the princeſs Elizabeth, on February 11, in the year follow- 
ing, he ſtood for her godfather ; the dutcheſſes of Tork and Bedford being the god- 
mothers. The treaty did not ſucceed, through the count's great attachment to the 
houſe of Lancaſter, on account of his own deſcent by the mother's fide from Jobn 
of Gand: but the earl and his collegues being empowered to treat likewiſe with the 
embaſſadors of the king of France, and the duke of Bretagne, concluded truces with 
both thoſe powers till October, A. D. 1467. 

Tuzst treaties ſuſpended for a time the hoſtilities of enemies; and all was 
quiet at home: yet Edward, out of an abundant caution, thought it neceſlary, either 
for his ſecurity or reputation, to form alliances with foreign potentates ; though 
their dominions lay at too great a diſtance to ſupply him with ſeaſonable ſuccours 
on any ſudden emergency. Thus he made a league for mutual defence, and the 


commerce of their ſubjects x with Chriſtiern king of Denmark, to laſt till two years 


after the deceaſe of either, another with John king of Arragon, and a perpetual one 
with Henry king of Caftille to the fame effect. Theſe confederacies abroad did 
him much leſs ſervice, than h he did himſelf miſchief at home, by the aſcendant which 


his queen aſſumed over him, and by the exceſſive favours which he heaped on her 


a ern; | Ser Dag Baron. l. 130. W. Wrote Fabian. MS. in off. Armor. 
n. 3. P. 6. r mech uber, xi. 541, 2. 5 1b, 552. 569. 583. i G 
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relations, Edmund lord Grey of Ruthin had been made earl of Kent i four days 
after her coronation : and upon the birth of her firſt child, he married his ward, 
Henry duke of Buckingham *, to her ſiſter Catherine. George, ſon and heir of the 
new earl of Kent, was married to Anne, another of her ſiſters: and her father, 
Richard Wideville, being created earl of Rivers, and conſtable of England for life , 
was made alſo lord high treaſurer, in the room of Walter Blount lord Mountjoy. 
Her brother Anthony marrying Elizabeth, the onely child of the late lord Scales, en- 
joyed his eſtate, and was inveſted with his honour: he had likewiſe a grant of the 
Ille of Wight, and the caſtle of Cariſbroke +, with the ſurvivance of his father's poſt 
of conſtable. Mary, another of the queen's ſiſters, was married to William (the 
eldeſt ſon of the lord) Herbert; who was thereupon made lord of Dunſtar, and af- 
terwards earl of Huntingdon; and his ſiſter Margaret was diſpoſed of to Thomas 
Talbot, the young viſcount L'Ifle. Theſe honours and alliances, given and con- 
tracted: within the ſpace of ſix months, in favour of a family that had ſcarce made 
any figure before, rendered the Videvilles generally odious: and gave great offence 
to the commons, as well as the nobility; who could not but repine to ſee all the 
king's favours, and the diſpoſal of the wards of the crown, confined to the queen's 
relations. The earl of Yarwick and his brothers had more reaſon to be diflatisfied 


at this partiality, than, any body elſe, . becauſe their, ſeryices to Edward had been | 


greater: and this was the very reaſon, why the queen and her family ſet themſelves 
more particularly to affront thoſe brothers, and work them out of Edward's favour. 
A match had been treating between John, a younger ſon of Nevz/ lord Montacute 
earl of Northumberland, and Anne daughter and heir of Henry duke of Exeter; 
and was on the point of a concluſion, when the king, whoſe niece ſhe was, inter- 
poling in the matter, gave, in Ocfober this year, that rich heireſs in marriage to Sir 
Thomas Grey, the queen's eldeſt ſon by her firſt huſband: but ſhe dying a minor, 
Thomas afterwards married Cicely, daughter and heir of the lord Bonville. Sv 
Noruixe hurts a prince's reputation more, or doth him greater diſſervice, than 
a conduct which expoſeth him to the charge of ingratitude. No ſovereign was ever 
more obliged to any ſubject, than Edward was to Warwick and his brothers: th 
had ventured their all for him in the moſt gallant manner; and he owed his crown 
to their ſervices. The Midevilles irhagined they could not govern him ſo abſolutely 
as they wiſhed, till they had depreſſed the three noble brothers, whoſe admirable 
capacities, merits, fortunes, dignities, credit, and intereſt in the kingdom, naturally 
put them at the head of all affairs, and gave them a mighty influence in all councils. 
Edward was weak enough to enter into their meaſures:.,and a parliament being 


ſummoned to meet on 5 Wedneſday, Fune 3, he opened it with a ſpeech of his own, 


telling the commons, that * he defigned to live upon his own revenue, without any 
« charge to his ſubjects, except on great and urgent occaſions, in which not ſo much 
« his own inclinations or particular pleaſure, the uſual motives of former kings in 

their conduct, as their ſafety and welfare, and the defence of the realm, were im- 
mediately concerned ; and in ſuch caſes, he hoped, they would be as kind to him, 
as they had been to any of his predeceſſors. The avowed deſign expreſſed in this 


. peech was very agreeable to the commons; nor could he make his court toth em more 
effectually than by declaring it: but it ſeems to have been his real view, to get the 


houſe of Nevil and all their friends into his power, and make them dependant on his 
pleaſure for the enjoyment of thoſe eſtates, with which he had at firſt rewarded theit 


eminent ſervices. The commons underſtood his meaning: and for enabling him 


to live better on the patrimony of the crown, brought in (purſuant to what the biſhop 


of Lincoln, who, in the chancellor's abſence, ſpoke in behalf of the crown, had re- 


ye 


m 
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commended) a * bill to reſume all grants of lands and offices ſince the day of Edward's 
acceſſion ; annulling them all, except in certain inſtances, mentioned in {pecial pro- 
viſos added to the act, when it had the royal aſſent. Theſe were chiefly in favour 
of the biſhops, prelates, churches, convents, and corporations z though ſome parti- 
culars had likewiſe a benefit therein, as the king's brothers and relations, the lord 
Denham, Sir Fames Harrington, Sir Richard Tempeſt, Sir Richard Haſtings, and 
ſome other gentlemen leſs conſiderable. The earls of Warwick and Nortbumber- 
land, though not preſent in this parliament, were yet excepted by name: but it ſoon 
appeared, that their grants might be vacated, as well as thoſe of others; and that 
they had little benefit by this exception, Warwick owed no part of his vaſt eſtate 
to Edward's grant, beſides two ſmall manors in Warwickſhire, and that of More- 
end in Northamptonſhire: but his brother Jobn Nevuil enjoyed as yet, in virtue there- 
of, part of the forfeited lands of the viſcount Beaumont, and of Henry Percy, late 
earl of Northumberland, the juſt rewards of his great ſervices. The reſuming of 
theſe into the king's hands was thought proper to be deferred for ſome time: but 
the act ſerved immediately for a pretence to diſpoſſeſs the other brother, George arch- 
biſhop of Tor, of the manors of Penley and Wideftone., The king too went, on 
Monday, June 8, to York-houſe in Weſtminſter, where this prelate lay much indif- 
poſed: and demanding of him the ſeals, delivered them afterwards to Robert Stil. 
lington biſhop of Bath; declaring him chancellor of England. The parliament 
having diſpatched the buſineſs for which it had been called, was, on Faly 1, prorogued 
to November 6, at Reading and from thence, at different times, to May 12, in the 
year following, when it fat at Weſtminſter. 
Ax days before the meeting of this patliament, Anthony; baſtard of Bor- 
„came, attended by a train of noblemen, to London, under pretence of exer- 
cifing ſome feats of armes with Sir Anthony Wideville lord Scales; which were per- 
formed two days together in Smithfield, during the ſeſſion. His ſtay would proba- 
bly have been longer, had not his father, Philip the Good, duke of Bourgogne, died 
on Monday, Fune 15, at Bruges: but the news of this event obliged him to quit 
England immediately, before he had finiſhed the principal buſineſs which drew him 
thither. Philip had always favoured the houſe of York, and was deſirous to culti- 
vate a friendſhip, and make an alliance, with king Edward: but his ſon, Charles 
count of Charolois, eſpouſing the cauſe of the houſe of Lancaſter, appeared averſe to 
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the propoſal, till after the battel of Montlebery, and the king of France's breach of 


the accommodation made at Conflans, His ſecond wife 1/abel de Bourbon dying, 
on September 13, after that battel, the earl of Warwick was, in the March follow- 
ing *, empowered to treat for the intermarriages of Charles with Margaret, the one- 
ly unmarried ſiſter of Edward, and of the duke of Clarence with Mary, Charles's 
daughter, and heireſs of his dominions. The negotiation did not ſucceed ; Philip be- 
ing very old, and having little influence over his ſon, who was hot, headſtrong, and 
violent. The quarrel of this laſt with Louis XI, and the neceſſity of having a po- 
tent ally to oppoſe the ſuperiour force of an enemy, inclined him at laſt to hearken 

to his father's counſels: and the baſtard of Bourgogne, on his return from the 
court of England, gave ſo great a character of Margaret's beauty and accompliſh- 
ments, that the treaty of commerce, which had been long in treaty, was ſoon con- 
cluded, and the demand being made in form, embaſſadors were ſent over in the be- 
ginning of the next year to adjuſt the articles of marriage. It was certainly in all 
reſpects the moſt convenient alliance on both ſides, that either Edward or Charles, 
now duke of Bourgogne, could make: and the cefolution once taken, no difficulty 
appeared, either in adjuſting the terms, or in ſtipulating for a mutual aſſiſtance 
againſt their common enemy. 


6 V. Vßregſtre. * Rymer, xi. 562575, 6. 581. 590. 601. 8 
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Turs alliance was more advantageous to Edward, and more likely to contribine 
to the ſupport of his throne, than all the leagues he had made before with diſtane 
powers: it was attended likewiſe by a like league with Prancis duke of Bretagne; 
who being flightly attacked by the king of France, Edward engaged to ſend him 3 
ſuccour of 3000 archers, They were both of ſuch uſe in caſe of a war with France 

that a martial prince could not help being tempted by them to tevive his predeceC. 
ſors pretenſions to that crown: and when the parliament met on May 12, Edward 
in a ſpeech to the two houſes, after repreſeriting the advantages that would thence 
ariſe, and the invitation he had received from both thoſe princes to paſs over into 
France, declared his deſign of crofling the ſea to invade that realm, and defireq 4 
ſupply as well for enabling him to execute that reſolution, as for his ſiſter's portion. 
The alliance with Bourgogne was certainly very agreeable to the Engliſh nation: and 
two fifteenths were readily granted. Louis XI. had endeavoured to traverſe this at: 
lance: and when the earl of Warw:ck returned the laſt year from his embaſſy to 
the French court then at Rowen, the archbiſhop of Narbonne and Louis baſtard of 
Bourbon *, admiral of France, were ſent over with him, to propoſe a league againſt 
Charles duke of Bourgogne. They offered on their maſter's part, to ſubmit the right 
of the dutchies of Normandie and Guienne to the pope's award, who ſhould de- 
cide in four years; to pay Edward 4000 marks a year during that term, and to ſtand 
to the pontiff's deciſion : but the king, either ſuſpecting Louis's lincerity, or favour- 
ing the party of Bourgogne, rejected the offers; and the embaſſadors returned home; 
without coming to any agreement. Warwick probably did not with ill to'their 
negotiation, Charles being his declared enemy: and when they were gone, he ſet out 
for his caſtle of Midalebam in Yorkſhire. He was there on October 1; when it was 
reſolved, in a great council held at King ſton upon Thames, to gratify Chat les in his 
demand of Margaret; and this princeſs gave her conſent to the marriage. Whe- 
ther he approved it or no, when ſhe.ſet out, on Saturday, Fune 18, in order to be 
conducted to Flanders, ſhe rode behind him 3 on horſeback through the ſtreets of 
London to the abbey of Stratford, where ſhe lodged that night: and putting to ſea 
from Dover, landed, on the Saturday following, at Sluys, and was married, on 
Sunday, Ful 3, at Bruges, with great ſolemnity, 9 


- 
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A LIT TIE before her departure, Sir Thomas Cooles, late mayor of London, had 
been accuſed of treaſon by one Hawkins, a ſervant of lord Wenloch's; and arreſted: 
but bailed at her requeſt. As ſoon as Margaret was gone, he was taken up again, 
and ſent to the Tower; his wife turned out of his houſe, and all his goods, which were 
excceding valuable, ſeized by the earl of Rivers, treaſurer of England. After lying 
ſome time in priſon, Cooke was tried and acquitted by ſeveral juries; yet not releaſed: 
but a bill being found at laſt for miſpriſion, he was committed to the counter in Bread- 
treet, and from thence to the King's Bench in Southwark, He was kept thus confined a 
long time, Rivers ſervants being all the while in poſſeſſion of his city and country 
houſes, ſpoiling and plundering his goods, till paying a fine of 8000. to the king 
for his offence, he obtained his liberty. Nor did his perſecution. end here: the 
queen demanded of him 100 marks for every thouſand pounds of his fine to the 
king; and after a vaſt expence, he was forced to compound the matter for a large 
ſum, beſides great preſents to her council. Hawkins himſelf was, with ſome others, 
hanged at Tybourne, for correſponding with Margaret of Anjou and the duke of 
Somerſet, upon the information of a ſervant of Robert Whitingham's; who being 
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1 Romer, xi. 602. 615. 6 * JF. Myrrceſtre. banquet at Grocer s- hall, and mounting his horſe at 
Frognet, IV. Fabian We. a 44 vr the Temple, made the ba/tard get up behind him, 
- 3 Perhaps as lord high chamberlain of England, or and carried him in that manner to the place. See 
the moſt conſiderable nobleman in the realm, to the Proces verbal des jouftes, &c. p. 65. Penes - 
do her the greater honour; for thus the king, the Anftis Garter. © „el 

year before, taking the Baſtard of Bourgogne * Fabian. _ _ 
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taken at Que enboroug b, with letters about him from abroad, was ſent to the Tower: : ED WAR D 
and there tortured by the burning of his feet, and by means of the rack called the IV. 
duke of Exeter's daughter, becauſe firſt introduced by him whilſt he was conſtable. IDN 
The man, unable to bear the exquiſiteneſs of the pain, accuſed likewiſe Sir Geruaſe 
Clyfton, John Plomere, Nicholas Huſſey, Hugh Pakenham, and: other gentlemen: 
but they were found to be innocent, when tried, in Juby, upon a ſpecial commiſſion 
of oyer and terminer before the dukes. of Clarence and' Glouceſter, the earls of 
Warwick, Northumberland, and Eſſex, the mayor of London, the chief juſtice Mark- 
ham, and other judges at Guild- ball. | 

IT was not long before the earl of Warwick himſelf was involved in a like accu- pa of . 
ſation. The Videvilles had been always inſtilling into the king ſuſpicions of his _—_ 
loyalty, without any foundation, but what aroſe from their own conduct, and from. 

a notion that a man of his ſpirit would not bear the ill uſage he had met with, and 

was like ſtill to receive, when he had it in his power to revenge the injury. William 

lord Herbert now furniſhed them a pretence for their inſinuations. This nobleman 

had been employed in reducing the caſtle of Hardlegh i in Merionethſhire r, which 

being ſtill held by the Lancaſtrians, the garriſon did great miſchief in the heh bohe- 

hood. Faſper earl of Pembroke coming, a little after Midſummer, with three ſhips 

from France, landed near the place: and being joined by 2000 Welſb, over-ran a 

good part of North-Wales, and burnt the town of Denbigh; but was ſoon after de- 

feated by Sir Richard Herbert, and his forces diſperſed, Hardlegh-caftle ſurrender- 

ed, on April 14, at diſcretion : and Sir Richard T onſtal, Sir. Henry Bellingham, Sic 
V. Stoke, with about fifty other gentlemen, being taken in it, were ſent priſoners to 

the Tower of London ; where two of the number, condemned by the earl of Rivers | 
as conſtable of England, were beheaded. Herbert, who for this ſervice was created | 
earl of Pembroke * on September 8, ſent along with them a perſon, that had brought | | 
letters from Margaret of Anjou to the caſtle of Hardlegh : and his life being at the 
mercy. of the miniſters, they found him a fit tool for their purpoſe. Fear of death | 

made him accuſe whomever they pleaſed of treaſon; and. beſides ſeveral others, he 

accuſed the earl of Warwick; though all he could fay againſt him was, that he | 
had heard beyond ſea ſome ſuſpicious words, as, if he favoured Margaret's party, 

The charge was trifling: and commiſſioners being ſent down to examine the carl at | | 
Miadlebam, it appeared manifeſtly to be groundlefs, 

Tarts arraigning of his faith and examination of him as a criminal, was ; ſuch an, A.D. 1469. | | 
inſult upon Warwicb, the niceſt man in the world in point of honout, that he could SE TN | 
not bat reſent it in the higheſt degree: he had reaſon to apprehend the worſt from reconcile him | 

| this ſpecimen of the malice of his enemies. Abundance of the nobility entered into mw — 
his quarrel ; the Videvilles were odious to the people, as well as the gentry: and the 
clamour againſt them was ſo general, that they began to be afraid of the conſe- 
quences; and put the king upon making up the matter . It was with this view, 
that, attended by a guard (which he inſtituted on this occaſion) of 200 gentlemen, 
all expert archers, on horſeback, he ſet out for Coventry: and having paſſed the 
Chriſtmas holidays there, went to Notingham; where, by the mediation of ſome in- 
timate friends, he reconciled the archbiſhop of York and the earl of Rivers. A great 
council was then appointed to be held, in the ſame month of Fanuary, at Coventry: 
and this prelate, bringing his brother Warwick thither, made an accommodatlon be- 
tween him, and the lords Herbert, Stafford, and Audeley. "The king was ſo pleaſed 
with the archbiſhop's conduct in this affair, that he reſtored him the manor of | 
Penleys, with other lands i in Buck e had been ken pa him NT the aa 


of reſumption.” 
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Tu is formal reconeiliation did not reſtore the harmony, and much lefs the con- 
fidence, of the parties; there was a fund of jeafoufy and animofity ſtill lying in the 
hearts of both: and Warwrck, as foon as the formality was over, repaired * to his 
government of Calais, to effectuate an alliance he had concluded fome time be- 
fore. George duke of Clarence, finding himſelf a mere cypher at court, whit the 
Widevilles had the diſpoſal of all grants and preferments, and the management of alt 
affairs, was not a little diſcontented with his brother: and as the king had no ſon, 
Warwick thought he could not take a better method for his own ſecurity, than by 
embarking Clarence in his intereſts, George was as much incenſed againſt the mi. 


niſters, as Warwick himſelf: and on the latter's offering him his eldeſt daughter 


Inſurrection 
in Yorkfbire, 
and battel 
Baabary. 


Jabel in marriage, he readily cloſed with a propoſal, which threw into his arms one of 
the fineſt young ladies, the beſt allied, and heireſs of the greateſt eſtate in England. 
When this projected alliance took air, it gave Edward great uneaſineſs; and in 
dread of the confequences, he tried all ways in his power to prevent it; particularly 
by ufing his inſtances with the court of Rome, to ſtop the grant of a diſpenſation for 
the confanguinity and ſpiritual relation of the parties. Whether it was out of a po- 
litical view to break the intended match, or by an effect of his amorous complexion, 
Edward had made an attempt to debauch the young lady, without conſidering the 
eternal reproach an action of ſuch ingratitude would bring upon himſelf, and the in- 
delible mark of infamy it would fix upon the noble family he defigned to diſho- 
nour. A man of Warwici's virtue, magnanimity, and honour, could never forgive 
fuch an attempt upon his daughter's virtue; he ſaw all his ſervices buried in ob- 
fivion: and imagining Edward, after acting ſa diſhonourable a part, capable of any 
other, however ſhocking, reſolved to provide againſt the worſt that might happen. 
Paul III. granted the diſpenſation, in ſpight of the king of England's follicitations, 
perhaps at the defire of Louis XI: and the duke of Clarence was, on July 11. 
married to abel in the church of Notre Dame at Calais. px. pang 

DukiNG their abode in that town, there happened a commotion in Tork/hire. 
The ancient hoſpital of S. Leonard near Tork had been founded by the chapter of 
that cathedral *, and endowed with a grant, originally made by king Athelfan, of a 
thrave of corn out of every plough-land in the dioceſe; and confirmed by ſeveral 
kings after the conqueſt. Some papal bulles had enjoined the payment thereof, as 
well as of the ninth ſheaf granted in certain parts by the Moubrays, and other private 
benefactors, under pain of excommunication:. and theſe thraves were duely paid by 
the country people; till entertaining a notion that they were a voluntary offering on 
their part; and that the maſter and governors of the hoſpital employed the revenue 
thence ariſing, not for the ſuſtenance or relief of pilgrims, the ſick and the needy, 
but for their own profit, they refuſed to pay their uſual contribution. This refuſal 


brought upon them proſecutions at law; their goods were diſtrained, the value of 


the thraves and ſheaves was levied by force: and the cauſe being common to all the 
country, the farmers in general took up armes, and fell upon thoſe that levied theſe 
dues, wounding and driving them out of the country. This illegal violence could 


only be juſtified by force, and their numbers daily increaſing, they marched 15, ooo 


ſtrong to York, putting the city into a terrible conſternation, till Jobn New: earl of | 
Northumberland, coming up in haſte with a ſmall party of choice ſoldiers, re- aſſured 
the inhabitants, and making a briſk ſally, took Robert Hillyard, their Chieftain, 
commonly called Robin of Riddeſdale, . priſoner; and ordered him immediately to 
execution. The peaſants, not terrified by the death of their leader, kept toge- 
ther: and ſoon found other generals of better quality and greater experience; theſe 


were Sir Henry Nevil, ſon of George lord Latimer, and Sir Jobn Coniers, a very able 


and gallant officer. As there was no taking York without artillery, they reſolved to 
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march ſouthward: and advanced to Danes more, near Edgecote in Northampton- ED w AAD 

ſoire, about three miles from Banbury, They were there attacked, on Wedneſday, — 
July 26, by the earl of Pembroke; who marching by the king's orders to ſuppreſs 4. D. 1469. 
them, with a body of 10 or 12,000 Welſhmen, had been joined on the Cotſivouid by 

Humphrey. Stafford, lately advanced, on May 7, to the title of earl of Devor, with 

4 or ooo good archers: but a quarrel happening at Banbury, about their lodging, 

they had ſeparated forces, Pembroke venturing an engagement without any archers, 

was routed, and either ſlain in the field, or beheaded as ſoon as the action was over 

(the inquiſition taken on the occaſion fixing his death on that day) and all his forces 

diſperſed. Sir Henry Nevil, one of the chieftains of the Yorkſhire men, had been 

taken in a ſkirmiſh the night before the battel, and killed in cold blood: this fo en- 

raged the northern army, that they gave no quarter to the Welſh, o whereof. 

are faid to have been {lain either in the battel or the purſuit. This victory is by 

ſome imputed to Jobn Clapham's coming up, in the heat of the battel, with a body 

of 1500 men, bearing before them the ſtandard of the earl of Warwick, one of 

whoſe officers he was; which ſo terrified the Welſb, that they fled immediately. 

Whether it was by orders from the king, imputing the loſs of the late battel to his | | 
ſeparating from Pembroke, to the ſheriff of Somerſet, or to the rage of the commons 4 
againſt the partiſans of the Widevilles, the earl of Devon was ſeized in his return 

home, in Brentmarſh, and beheaded, on * Auguſt 17, at Bridgwater. Sir Jobn Conyers, 

after his victory, ſending a party to ſeize Richard earl of Rivers and his ſon Fohn, 

at Grafton, cauſed them to be beheaded at Northampton : and having thus taken | 
vengeance on the moſt obnoxious of the miniſters, retired without doing any fur- | 
ther miſchief towards FYarwick, to wait the earl of Warwick's arrival from abroad, | 
in hopes that as they had rid him of his 1 they might come off with * | | 
nity by his protection. =» | 

Warwick came over ſoon after, with "M duke of Clarence, and offering the | 

king their aſſiſtance to reſtore the tranquillity of the realm, the former was made, | 
on 3 Auguſt 17, chief juſticiary of South-Wales, conſtable of the caſtle of Cardigan, | 
and ſeneſchal of all the courts and foreſts in the ſhires of Caermarthen and Cardi- 

gan; offices vacant by the death of the carl of Pembroke. They prevailed the eaſier 
with Edward to grant a general pardon, without exception, to Conyers and his 
northern forces, which now amounted to 60,000, becauſe their valour and good con- 
duct had been ſufficiently proved by late experience, and it was a difficult matter to 
ſuppreſs them otherwiſe. To attempt it by force was dangerous, and the event un- 
certain, when all the troops he raiſed were averſe to fighting, and the nation was gene- 
rally in ill humour, the people diſpoſed to riſe in various counties, and Margaret of 
Anjou, with her ſon, were ſaid to be at Harfleur in Normandie, ready with a ſmall 
party of troops to croſs the ſea, and take advantage of any commotion that might 
ariſe, It was to oppoſe her attempts, that commiſſions of array were iſſued for raifing 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and other maritime counties; and that Anthony earl of Rivers, the 
queen's brother, was ſent to ſea, in October, with a ſquadron of ſhips, and 5000 
landmen on board: but after beating up and down the channel for a month toge- 
ther, he returned at the latter end of November to the Ie f Wight, without having 
made any deſcent on the French coaſt, or bringing any intelligence of the enemy, 
which had cauſed this ill- founded alarm, and coſt the king 18,000 J. in an inglori- 
ous expedition. Edward's paſſion for advancing his wife's relations embarked him 
improperly at the ſame time in another troubleſome affair. Sir Robert Botyll, prior 
of St. Fohn's of Feruſalem, dying in September at Clerkenwell, the knights of the 
order choſe John Langstrother, bailiff of Aquila, for his ſucceſſor, and preſented 
him to the king for admiſſion upon his ſwearing fealtys. Edward would have 
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Fow ane forced them to retract their election, and to receive the queen's brother Sir Richard 


WW SN 


A. D. 1470. 
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Wideville fox their prior: the knights were refractory, and after a conteſt of two 
months, he was obliged to admit Langatrotber. It appeared plainly, that Edward was 
ſtill led by the ſame counſgls as before, though they gave ſuch diſtaſte to the nation: 
no remonſtrances on the ſubject had any effect: and if his brother Clarence, or Mar- 
wick, entered at any time into an expoſtulation with him, high words enſued, and 
they parted more out of humour with one another, than they-were before. 

Tux king could not bear to be controulled either in his inclinations or meaſures; 
he reſolved at any rate to ſupport his miniſters, corrupt, graſping, and odious, as they 
were: and though it was neceſſary to keep fair with Clarence and Warwick, < 
formed ſchemes for depreſſing theic power, and to draw off Jobn News! at the ſame 
time from their party. This nobleman, whoſe temper, prudence, judgment, valour, 
and military {kill had procured: him the general eſteem of the world, and the af. 
fections of the ſoldiery, was truly affected to bis perſon, zealous for his intereſt, and 
had done him the moſt important ſervices; which had been rewarded by the carl. 
dom of Narthumberland : but his great power, and connexion with Warwick, gave 
him umbrage. | Theſe two. brothers were indeed entire maſters of all the north; 
Warwick being warden of the weſt marches towards Scotland, and Jahn not only 
ſo of the caſt, but prefident likewiſe of Yorkferre : theſe poſts, with the forfeited 
eſtate of the Percy family, and the vaſt power of the Nevs/s in thoſe parts, enabled 
them to raiſe there on any occaſion an army of the beſt troops in the kingdom, 
To reduce this overgrown power, it was: neceſſary to raiſe up another that might 
rival or balance theirs: and there appeared no way of doing this, but by reſtoring 
the family of Percy to its ancient luſtre and grandeur. Henry, ſon and heir of 
Henry Percy earl of Northumberland, who had been flain at Towtor field fighti 
for the houſe of Lancaſter, had been kept from that time priſoner in the Tower, 
till the laſt October 27, when he was ft at liberty', and ſwore fealty to Edward. 
This was a previous ſtep to the reſtitution. of the honours and: eſtate of his anceſtors: 

and to prepare matters further for it, the king worked underhand with the gentry 
and commons of Northumberland, and put them upon petitioning that he would re- 
ſtore. this young nobleman to that earldom, To prevent Jaobn Nevil's entertaining 
any jcalouſy,on theſe accounts, he was fed with the dazzling hopes of the crown of 
England being ſettled upon his deſcendants, by a marriage of his onely ſon George 
with Elizaberb, the preſumptive heir thereof, as being the eldeſt. daughter of 
Edward; who, after being married near ſeven years, had never yet had any: male 
idae. A great council had been held on November 6-: and the king, having repre- 
ſented the uncertainty. of human affairs, and the miſchiefs that: might enſue, if a 
fit huſband. was not provided for his daughter, ta whom, as he had no fon, the ſuc- 
ceſſien of the crown. belonged, aſked the advice of the prelates and nobility there 
preſent upon the ſubject, As the family of Neil was the maſt powerful and the 
beſt allied of any in the kingdom, the lords ſpiritual and temporal concurred (per- 
baps by Edward's ſuggeſtion) one and all in opinion, that George; the ſon of a man, 
whoſe: vigour, military {kill, valaur, and integrity were highly celebrated on this 
occaſionꝰ was / the moſt proper match for the young princeſs: and the king, de- 
claring this reſolution by his letters na e advanced George to the 
dignity of duke. of. Bedford. 

Svucnx a teſtimony of the king's W F their e could:nevbur 
be agreeable. to. the archbiſhop: of Nori and the earl of Warwick; whoſe heir male 
he was: and they kept up a friendly correſpondence and famillarity with Edward, 
till it was interrupted by an artiſice of the miniſtry, who apprehended their own 
ruin would be a Wer e the continuance of that friendſhip. The * 
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ing at Langley in Hertfordſhire, was invited by the archbiſhop : to am entertainment * ARD 


at his ſeat of More-park in the neighbourhood: and went accordingly. | A little be- 


fore ſupper, when the company,'agreeable to the cuſtont of thoſe days, was to waſh A. D. 1370. 


their hands, John Ratcliffe, afterwards lord Fitz Walter, gave him private notice, 
that there were 100 men of armes lying in wait to ſeize and convey him away *. / 
Edward, alarmed at this imaginary danger, pretended an occaſion of making wa- 
ter: and going out of doors on that pretence, mounted his horſe in an harry, and 
rode with a ſmall train to Windſor. It is not eaſy to expreſs the trouble and con- 
tufion the archbiſhop and his relations were in at the king's ſudden departure, in a 
manner that manifeſtly declared his ſuſpicion of their deſigns; which not having 
time or coolneſs enough to examine at the inſtant of the information, he ſeems to 
have found afterwards to be utterly falſe, fince there could be no other reafoh for his 
not mentioning it in the declaration, which he publiſhed about a month or ſix weeks 
after, againſt Clarence and Warwick, in which he takes notice of every thing, that 
could prejudice the world againſt them, or be objected to their conduct. 

Tuxxx could not be a groſſer affront offered to men of di pnity, virtue, 49 ho- 
nour, incapable of a baſe or perfidions action, than to ſuſpect them, and pudliſh to 
the world this ſuſpicion; of their being guilty of fo deteſtable a breach of hoſpitality, 
and ſo black a treachery. Clarence and Warwick refented it highly: and the late 
animoſity between them and Edward, which ſeemed for ſome tis to have been 
buried, was revived by this ſtroke of the lattet's jealouf Cicely dutcheſs of Nor, 
the king's mother 3, laboured to re-unite them; and got them to theet'ar her houſe 
of Baynard regie: but quarrels between the neareſt relations, and the moſt inti- 
mate friends are not eaſily made up; too much being expected on both fides, and 
the leaſt ſtrangeneſs or reſerve on either being generally reſented as an intolerable 
offence. Clarence and Warwick, ſeeing Edward's jealouſy of them had taken too 
deep root to be removed, retired ., about March y, to Warwick; the king having 
firſt empowered them to artay men in the cotntics of Warwick and'Worcefer, and 
going the ſame. day to Waltham abbey, in his way to Lintolnſhive: A commotion 
had happened in this county: and Robert;\ſon of Richard lord Welles and Wilhugh- 
by, had put himſelf at the head of the commons, with-Sir Thomas Dymock, and Sir 
Thomas de la Launde, who had married his father's ſiſters Margaret and Carberine. 
It ſeems to have been raiſed on occaſion of ſome extottions and oppreſſions which: | 
the people ſuffered from Sir Thomas | Burgh, an officer of the king's houthota, 
whoſe houſe they pulled down in their fury, rifling his goods, carrying off his cat- 
tle, and driving him-ont of the country. The king ſending for lord Vlies in or- 
dec to be informed of the cauſes of this diſturbance, he ſet ont,” with®.Dyioth, f 
London: but having notice that Edward was highly ineenſed at what had paſſed ii 
this tumultuous riſing, thought it beſt, by way of precaution, to take ſanctuary. He 
was drawn thence by the promiſe of ſafety: and being required to order his fon, Sir 
Robert Welles, to lay down armes, ſent letters to that effect. When the king came 
with his army to Stamford, he found the ſon had flighted his father's orders: and in 
a fury ordered lord Walle and Dymock. to he beheaded; © It was in vain, that Sit 
Robert was afterwards' ſummoned to ſubmit; the breach of promiſe to his father 
furniſhed him too good a reaſon for a tefuſal: and being a very brave mam, he re- 
ſolved to venture a battel, with his undiſciplined forces; truſting rather to their 
number, which was 30,000, than to their goodneſs.” "0 led dem on With great 


' 2 Fragment E. IV. ad fin. 85 rotti, being furprized b "the 2 of ane at IWal- 
2 The author of the Fragment CU oral” vey, ind UleBam under the cuſtody of the 
phat, to which, it was ſuggeſted, the king was to archbiſhop, . who allowing: him to hunt in the park. 
conveyed ; but if (as is not unlikely) it was to he made his eſcape thence to London, At leaſt there 
| Middlehan-caftle, it ſeems to have been the 14 appear no other . fot this * — 
foundation for that idle ſtory adopted by moſt Fabian. +. Rymergxi.. 652. x 
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| Epwarp courage, and maintained the fight for ſome time: but beiag deſerted by his men, he 
| IV. was taken priſoner, with Sir Thomas de la Launde; and both of them were beheaded 
4. D. 1450. immediately after the action. This battel was fought before March 13, being men- 
| tioned in the proclamation iflued that day for ſuperſeding all commiſſions of array . 
= . Richard lord Welles's father had been ſlain on the Lancaſtrian fide at the battel of 
Towton;: and this ſeems to have been the reaſon, why ſome writers have imagined, 

that Sir Robert declared for Henry VI: but that he did not, or elſe took armes 

without any encouragement from Warwick, or concert with him, will appear by 

the following relation, which is taken from the indiſputable authority of records. 

| Warwick and Clarence had aſſembled a body of troops about Warwick, in or- 

der to join Welles: but this nobleman's too haſty engagement having prevented that 

defign, and their force not being ſtrong enough to fight Edward's army, fluſhed with 

victory, they marched into Lancaſhire, in hopes of being there re-inforced by 

Thomas lord Stanley, who had married Warwick's ſiſter, and with a view of pro- 

ceeding into. Yorkſhire, where they expected to be joined by vaſt numbers of the 

inſurgents, who had lately ſerved under Conyers, and were alarmed by reports con- 

fidently given out, that the pardon granted them by Edward would be revoked. 

They were diſappointed in both reſpects, in one by Stanley's refuſal, in the other by 

the king's diligence ;| who advancing towards ork/hire, publiſhed, on March 16, at 

Newark *, a proclamation, which his army rendered the more reſpectable, aſſuring 

the country of the falſehood, as well of the rumors in general that were ſpread to 

his prejudice, as of this in particular; it being his determined reſolution to obſerve 

the pardon inviolably. Clarence and Warwick finding the ground already occupied, 

quitted their deſign upon Vor ꝶſbire: and retired to the welt of England; taking in 

their way 3 Anthony earl of Rivers and Fohn lord Audeley. They were both parti- 

cular enemies to the earl of Warwick : but this nobleman, who ſpared not the blood 

of an enemy, when, venturing his own, he met him in the field, had too much mag- 

nanimity to put them to death immediately, according to the too common practice 

of the times, and only impriſoned them in the caſtle of Wardour, from whence 
they were ſoon after reſcued by Jobn T hornhill, a gentleman of Dorſetſhire. Clarence 

and Warwick, arriving at laſt in Devonſhire, uſed the utmoſt diligence in providing 


- 


and fitting out ſhips to carry them, with their families, to Calais. 
Tux king in the mean time was ſettling affairs to his mind in the north: and 
thinking the juncture favourable to his purpoſe, obliged Jobn Neuil to reſign what 
he held of the Percy eſtate, with his patent for the honour of Northumberland: 
and, on + March 25, at Torꝶ created him marqueſs Montacute, a title, which placed 
him in an higher rank, but without any emolument, equivalent either to the dig- 
nity, or to what he had enjoyed before. Henry Percy was immediately declared 
earl of Nortbumberland, reſtored to all his eſtate, and made warden s of the caſt 
and middle marches towards Scotland, in order to make him a match for the new 
marqueſs, who was at the ſame time ſtripped of that command. Jobn Tiptor earl 
of Worceſter, who had ten days before been made conſtable of England for life 6, 
was now declared lord lieutenant of Ireland, inſtead of the duke of Clarence: and 
orders given for ſeizing this prince and his father-in-law, with promiſes of a reward 
for each of 100 l. a year in land for ever, or 1000 J. in ready money, at the option 
of the perſon who did the ſervice. Commiſſions for arraying different counties, in 
order to fall upon them, were iſſued: and a declaration? publiſhed on Marcb 24, 

ſetting forth, that though he had granted George duke of Clarence, and Richard 
earl of Warwick, a pardon for all offences committed before Chri/tmas laſt; 
and expected their afliſtance for ſuppreſſing the rebellion in Lincolnſhire, having 
 Clauſ, 10 E. V. . B. 1b. m. 7. Rymer,xi. 657.  * Fragment E. IV. + Cart. 10 E. IV. 
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« given them a commiſſion to raiſe forces in the counties of Warwick and Vor. Ev * 


« breach of all laws divine and human, formed an unnatural deſign of making the 7, D. 1470. 


« ceſter for that purpoſe, they had yet, in contempt of reaſon and conſcience, and in 


« duke of Clarence king of England; and, diſſembling their intent, had by writings, 

« and otherwiſe, traiterouſly excited the late Sir-Robert Welles (ſtyling himſelf cap- 
« tain of the commons of Lincolnſhire) to continue his inſurrection and rebellion ; 
« promiſing him ſuccours to the utmoſt of their power, which they would un- 
, doubtedly have done, had they not been prevented: by the king's victory over thoſe. 
« rebels. That this appeared undeniably from the confeſſions of Sir Robert Welles, 

« Sir T. de la Launde, Richard Wareyn, and others, openly made before the king, 

« the lords of his blood, and the officers of his army, and affirmed by them at their: 
e deaths to be true, without any compulſion, inſtance, or deſire; as was evident from 
« the ſaid Sir Robert's confeſſion under his hand and ſign manual ſtill exiſting; 
« and that they had likewiſe, after that diſappointment, fent to ſeveral gentlemen in 
« Yorkſhire, to make proclamation in their names (without taking any notice of the- 
« king's) for all perſons to come with the utmoſt diligence to their aſſiſtance.“ 
The declaration went on to obſerve, © that the king had thereupon ſent Gar=: 
« fer king of armes to ſignify to the ſaid duke and earl the charge againſt them, 
« with a writ under the privy ſeal, enjoining them to come, reaſonably accom- 


e panied according to their eſtates and degrees, to his preſence, in order to clear 
« themſelves of thoſe accuſations, if they could: but they preſumptuouſly refuſing 


« to-do ſo, had marched with their men into Lancaſhire (where he could not fol- 


« low them with his army for want of victuals) in order to aſſemble greater forces 


« for enabling them to execute their traiterous deſigns.” The king however de- 
claring himſelf < {till deſirous of hearing their juſtification from the charge; and 
« ready, in caſe they were guilty, to forgive them, upon their ſubmiſſion to his 
« mercy, and giving ſureties for their future behaviour, fummoned them to appear 
« before him, by March 28, to anſwer for what they had done, on pain of being, 
« with all their adherents, denounced rebels and traytors; all perſons being forbid- 
« den, either to ſtay with them, to receive, favour, or aſſiſt them and their abettors 
« with meat, drink, money, or otherwiſe.” As they did not come in upon this pro- 
clamation, their diſobedience was deemed a proof of their deſigns for the king's de- 
ſtruction, and the ſubverſion of the conſtitution: and this being confirmed by the 
confeffions of perſons of credit taken at York, and affirmed by oath upon. the ſa- 
crament, another was publiſhed, on March 3 r, at Notingham, & declaring them 
« rebels and traytors, offering rewards for taking, and diſcharging all perſons, on 
pain of forfeiting their all, from giving any kind of help or ſuceour to them, or 
« theicadherene io ion apilicn nom vat nth bot wot To 22iohL ily yg 
EpwARD did not think it proper to allow Clarence and Warwicktime to gather 
forces in the weſt : and marched thither with ſo much expedition, that he was, b 
April 15, at Exeter; and iſſued commiſſions to the earl of Vilts, the lord — 
joye, Sir Fobn Forteſcue, and others, for arraying men in Devon and Cornwall. The 
two confederates had by this time prepared their fleet: and enbarking, before the 25% 
of that month, at Dartmouth, ſailed for Calais. When they offered to enter the 
harbour, the cannon of the place fired upon them :: and being forced to ſtand off to 
ſea, the dutcheſs of Clarence fell in labour, and was delivered of a ſon, named 


Edward, who was afterwards: earl of Warwick. It was with great difficulty, that 


they got leave for the child to be chriſtened in the church of the place, and two 
flagons of wine for the refreſhment of the ladies that were fick on board. Var- 
wic did not expect ſo harſh a treatment from his lieutenant, M. de Vaucler, a Gaf* 
con gentleman, in whom he had a particular confidence: but before his departure, 
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Epwary he had intimation privately given him, that he ſhould not be ſurprized at what had 


IV. 


happened; it being meant, and abſolutely neceſſary, for his ſervice. The place was 


_ 1470. not well enough ſtored with proviſions to hold out a fiege againſt the power of- 


Agreement 
between Mar- 
garet and the 
carl of War- 


evick. 


Edward, and the duke of Bourgogne ; the inhabitants were afraid of loſing their 
commerce: and as the lord of Duras was there with a good number of ſoldiers 
under his command, he would, if he entered the town, run no ſmall riſque of bein 
made a priſoner. To this repreſentation Yaucier added his advice, that the beſt 
ſtep Warwick could take was to retire to France, and there expect from him a good 
account of the place, when time ſhould ſerve, and a proper occaſion offer. Yaucler 
perhaps after all deſigned to play a double game, and ated purely for his own in- 
tereſt by keeping himſelf in a condition to take what ſhould appear at laſt to be the 
ſtrongeſt fide: but in the mean time his behaviour was ſo agreeable to Edward, that 
he ſerit him a commiſſion to command in chief, and the duke of Bourgogne ſettled 
on him a penſion of 1000 crowns a year. Warwick, forced to take up with his 
excuſes, ſailed for Normandie; and taking ſome rich Flemiſb ſhips in his way, landed, 
in May, at Honfleur ; where he was received by the Baſtard of Bourbon, lieutenant 
general of the province, and admiral of France, with all the honours due to his dig- 
nity, merit, and reputation. ne | 
Lors XI. had always conceived an high eſteem for this nobleman, and had con- 
tracted a great friendſhip with him in his late embaſſy: he thought nothing could be 
done in England without him; and all the ſolicitations of Margaret of Anjou, and 
her friends about his court, could not engage him to aſſiſt her with a body of troops, 
ſo long as Warwick was her enemy, He now ſent for her from Angers, to his 
court at Amboiſe: and undertook to make them friends; a work of great difficulty, 
and which required all his art, addreſs, and influence to effect. Warwick had al- 
ways, from a principle of juſtice and honour, eſpouſed the cauſe of the houſe of Vorl, 
and did not care to expoſe his country to all the evils of a diſputed ſucceſſion by put- 
ting that of Lancaſter upon the throne. Margaret had put his father to an igno- 
minious death, and had made ſeveral attempts againſt his own life; he knew her to 
be his mortal enemy, and of too implacable a nature, to drop her reſentments againſt 
a man, who had deſtroyed her pretences to royalty, and been the cauſe of all her miſ- 


fortunes. He had found by experience, there was no truſting her, and that there was 


as little confidence to he put in her favourites, who were his inveterate enemies, and 
would, as ſoon as they returned to England, make their utmoſt efforts to get the 
direction of all affairs. He conſidered the intereſt of the houſe of Lancaſter as ruin- 
ed by the deaths of the great lords of the north, who had been its chief ſupports, 
and by the defection of others: and expected little benefit from what could be done 
by the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the moſt conſiderable partiſans of that houſe, 
who were then abroad in an indigent and diſtreſſed condition, and whoſe appear ing 
in the affair would only ſerve to furniſh them a. pretext for vaunting of imaginary 
ſervices, 'and laying. claim to greater recompences than they really deſerved. He 
was unalterably reſolved to have na dealings with theſe noblemen: but Margaret 
coming with her: ſon to Amba;/e, and conrting him with all her arts of addreſs, 
Louis found means to get over his averfioh to her; ſo far as to bring them to an 


agreement; the chief atticle - whereof was calculated to create a mutual confidence 


between them by an alliance that would unite: theit intereſts, Prince Edward was 


to marry Anne, the younger daughter of the earl of Warwick ; Henry VI. was to be 


re- inthroned; his ſon declared his immediate ſucceſſor; and, in default of ifſae, the 
crown was to devolve upon the duke of Clarence; who, with the earl his father-in- 
law, were to be regents of England, till prince Edward came of age. | Warwick never 
did an act more againſt his judgment, as well as inclinations, than in coming into this 


agreement; he was probably apprehenſive of the ill conſequences that would thence 
4 ö ? F * . f 
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ariſe: it interfered with all his former ſchemes; it broke his meaſures, and laid a Enwar Dd 


foundation for the ruin of his affairs. The duke of Clarence, being but twenty-one 


—— 


years of age, was as yet governed by him, and ſwore to the agreement: yet young 4. D. 1470. 


as he was, he could not but ſee, that his hopes of an immediate poſſeſſion of the 
crown were defeated; and his pretenſions to it not only poſtponed, but made de- 
pendant on a mere contingency, which the marriage of Edward and Anne, now 
ſolemnized with great pomp, rendered unlikely to happen. A lady of very good 
ſenſe and great addreſs, belonging to the dutcheſs of Clarence, was under colour of 
waiting on her miſtreſs, ſent from England to draw off the duke from Warwick's 
party, by convincing bim, how prejudicial the late agreement was to his intereſts; 
and that the houſe of Lancaſter's remounting the throne would be the utter ruin of 
his on family. She ſucceeded in her negotiation z Clarence engaged to ſerve the 
king upon his arrival i in England: and in the mean time this reſolutiare was to be 
kept ſecret. 5 
SECRBSY indeed was abſolutely neceflary to its ſucceſs; Warwick being too 
powerful and popular in England to be ruined in any manner, but by being betray- 
ed. Every day brought thence accounts of the wonderful affection of the people to 
him, and the univerſal uneaſineſs felt for his abſence: he was the ſubject of all diſ- 
courſes; and all the wiſhes of the nation ſeemed to center in his return. The king 
was generally cenſured for a conduct which had driven that great man to take refuge 
abroad: and the diſcontents raiſed on this occaſion were fomented by ſome acts of 
a ſhocking cruelty done by his miniſters; who following their own paſſions, without 
regard to their maſter's intereſt, had hurt his character by the ſame meaſures, as ren- 
dered them the deteſtation of the kingdom. Of theſe acts none gave ſo much hor- 
-rour, as the execution of Jobn Clapham, one of Warwick's officers, and about 
twenty other gentlemen his companions, taken in a naval ſkirmiſh near Sourh; 
ton: who being condemned by the eart of Worceſter conſtable of England, had A 
executed, as in cafes of high treaſon and their bodies afterwards hung by the legs 
upon gibbets, pierced through with ſtakes, which entering at the fundament, came 
out at the neck, far enough to have their heads fixed upon them, and remained in 
this manner for a long time; not ſo much intimidating ſpectators by the example, as 
filling them with horrour and indignation at ſo unprecedented a cruelty. Another 
method taken by the miniſtry, under pretence of the king's ſervice, but more truly 
For their own ends, and the hopes of forfeitures, was the proſecuting of all conſi- 
derable perſons that were ſuſpected of being attached, either to the earl of Warwick, 
or to the houſe of Lancaſter: many were impriſoned and plundered, others forced to 
take ſanctuary for ſaving their lives; and ſome fled abroad to France: among which 
laſt was obs Vere earl of Oxford. Theic refagees giving Warwick an account of 
the temper and ſtate of the nation, the impatience with which his return was ex- 
pected by all forts of people, and the preparations every where making to join him, 
upon his landing with ſuch numbers of men, that he had little occaſion for any 
foreign forces, he refolved no longer to defer his embarkation for Englund. "Louis 
had fitted out a fleet to tranſport the troops he had drawn to the coaſt of Normandic, 
in order to ſerve. in the expedition: but there was an obftacle 182 to theic failing by 
Charles, ſurnamed the Hardy, duke of B 3 
Tuis prince eſpouſed the intereſts of the BY of England, not 10 much but of 
regard to the alliance he had with him by the marriage of his fiſter, or any affection 
to his perſon, or liking of his cauſe, as out of hatred to the king of France, the 
conſtant motive of all his actions He Rad joined with Edward in preſfing Louis to 
ſend #arwick out of his dominions, and to give him neither ſaccour nor coun- 
tenance: this had been done in ſo inſolent a manner, according to his cuſtom, that 
it drew upon him a rough denial. Not content with this application to the king of 


1 France, 
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EpwaRD France, he wrote to the parliament of Paris, complaining of Warwick's reception 


——- 


as a breach of the treaty of Peronne, and threatening, if he was not ſent away, to 


A. D. 140. come with an army, and ſeize him, wherever he was concealed: this rodomontade 


king Edward 


was too ridiculous to deſerve an anſwer.  Irritated with theſe refuſals, and at * 
wick's having made prizes of the Flemiſh ſhips he had lately taken, and fold their 
cargoes in Normandie, he fitted out a fleet, compoſed of large Flemiſh and Duzch 
veſſels, to make repriſals on the French, and to block up the mouth of the Seine; 
where Warwick lay with his own ſhips, and thoſe which the admiral of France had 
provided, ready to fail for England. It was ſtronger than both thoſe ſquadrons, yet 
Warwick teſolved to force his way: but was ſaved from the hazard of a combat by 
a ſtorm which diſperſed the Flemiſb fleet, and left him an open paſſage. + 
No event ſhews, like this, the facility of making a revolution in England, when 
the hearts of the people favour the attempt, and the government hath loſt its repu- 
tation, It was indifferent to the earl where he landed, whether near, or at a diſtance 
from London; all parts being alike affected to him: but he choſe to put into the 
port from whence he had departed, and landed, in September, without any oppoſition 
at Dartmouth in Devonſhire. It is almoſt incredible, in how ſhort a time the 
wiſhed-for news of his arrival ſpread over the kingdom, and by how many 
thouſands he was joined. His forces in three days time amounted to 60,000 men; and 
gathering ſtill more ſtrength as he advanced, he marched directly againſt Edward; 
who had lately made his brother Richard, duke of Glouceſter *, warden of the weſt 
marches, and gone himſelf into the north to quell an inſurrection raifed by Henry 
lord Fitz Hugh in Yorkſhire. This nobleman, who had married Warwict's ſiſter 
Alice, and perhaps-propoſed nothing more than to draw the king into thoſe parts, 
fled, upon his approach, into Scotland: but Edward ſtaid at Nor, till he had ad- 
vice of Warwick's landing; and then advanced with his forces into Notingbamſbire, 
intending to proceed to London. Warwick's diligence prevented the execution of 
that deſign :- he was too active and wiſe a general to loſe a moment of time, when at 
the head of an army ſuperiour to his enemy, and had by long marches arrived within 
three leagues of Notingham, when an unexpected event ſtopped his further advance. 
His brother, the marqueſs Montacute , had reaſon to complain of the ill uſage he 
had received from the king in return for the moſt important ſervices, the being 
ſtripped of the earldom of Northumberland, and receiving nothing but an empty title, 
in lieu of the lands and honours taken from him; though he had been promiſed a 
recompence, and gulled with the vain hopes of his ſon's marriage: neither of which 
had yet taken effect, nor was there any reaſonable ground to expect them, fince they 
depended on Edward's pleaſure ; all -whoſe meaſures of late had been calculated to 
depreſs his family. He had been deprived of all his commands in the north, but 
was extremely beloved by the ſoldiery: and had raiſed a body of 6000 men, chiefly 
among the vaſſals of the New: family, who were ready, on all occaſions, to run his 
fortune. With theſe he followed the king in his march, as if he intended to re- 
inforce him: but before he came up with the royal army, he opened his griefs to 
the officers of his corps; and they readily embarking in his meaſures, he declared his 
reſolution to join the earl of FYarwick. This was no ſooner done, than he marched 
with all poſſible expedition, to fall upon Edward's rear, whilſt his front was at- 
tacked by Warwick: and was advanced within ſix or ſeven miles of the king's 
camp, before any intelligence was given of his declaration, Edward was in 3 bed 
when the firſt account of it was brought him by Alexander Carlile, ſerjeant of the 
minſtrelles ; he could ſcarce believe it: but it being confirmed by freſh advice every 
moment, he had only time to conſult with lord Haſtings, chamberlain of the houſhold, 
about the party he ought to take in that extremity. | This nobleman, who had by 
dene x. 658, Fabian. | alan. Colle. i. o Prana E. IV. 


his 
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his incomparable fidelity, merited his maſter's entice confidence, though allied to the EAR 
Nevwils by the marriage of their ſiſter Catherine, was of opinion that the army would 

not ſtand by him againſt the earl of Warwick, or if it did, was too weak to op- A. D. 1470. 
poſe the enemy; and conſidering the imminent danger he was in, there was no other. 

means of providing for his ſafety, but to get as faſt as he conld to the ſea-fide, and 

make his eſcape to Holland. Edward, following this advice, parted in ſuch an 

hurry, that he took with him neither money, nor any cloaths, but the military garb 

he had on, ſetting out at midnight with 800 light horſe for Lynne: and found there 

two or three ſhips; which having narrowly eſcaped being taken by the eaſterlings, 

landed him, with the duke of G/oucefter, and their retinue, at Alkmar, Thus was 

Warwick entire maſter of the kingdom without a blow, and (what may appear till 

more peine within the ſhort ſpace of eleven days after * * at N 

mouth, 

Tux king's army ſubmitting the next morning to the earl, he turned his march Henry VI. re- 
towards London, the ſuburbs whereof had been plundered by a body of Kentiſh — cg _ 
men: and entering the city in triumph on October 6, removed Henry VI. from the. 

Tower to the biſhop's palace. The queen, not thinking herſelf ſafe in the firſt of 

thoſe royal ſeats, had, on October 1, taken refuge in the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter ; 

where having regiſtered her privilege, ſhe was about a month after delivered of a 

ſon, named Edward. Clarence and Warwick aſſumed and exercifed the govern- 

ment in Henry's name, and diſpoſed of all poſts; the judges, ſheriffs, and coroners, 

were changed all over the kingdom; Langstrothber, prior of S. John's, was made 

treaſurer, the archbiſhop of Yi chancellor, the earl of Warwick. admiral, of | 
England; and the duke of Clarence lord lieutenant of Ireland. As no blood had | 
been ſhed in Henry's re-adeption. of the crown, there was the leſs virulence in | 
ple's minds: and no body was put to death, but Jobn Tiptot earl of Worcefter, who 
ſeems ſacrificed to the public hatred, He-was one of the fineſt gentlemen in the 
kingdom, had great parts, and a good fund of learning: but he was inſatiably covet- 
ous, ſelling all offices in his diſpoſal, and making every thing elſe. venal. What ren- 
dered him till more odious was his cruelty, of which he had given a late ſpecimen 
in the execution of Clapham and his companions: and this incenſed the world. ſo 
much againſt him, that he was generally termed, the butcher. He was taken on the 
top of an high tree in the foreſt of Wavebrig in- Huntingdonſhire : and being 
E to London, was tried, on Monday, October 15, in Weſtminſter- ball, 3 | 
Fohn earl of Oxford, condemned, and beheaded three days aſter on Tower-hill. Par- | 
Jiaments in ſuch a juncture are always compoſed of perſons obſequions to the will | 
of the prince and miniſters in power : and writs being iſſued on the day 3, of Tiptot's 
trial, ſummoning one to meet on November 26, it ſat accordingly ; proceeding i in all 
points agreeable to Warwick's directions. Edward was declared: a traytor to his 
country, and an 1 crown; his goods confiſcated; all ſtatutes made by his 
authority repealed: the duke of Glouceſter, and all that ſided with him, were at- 
tained and deprived of their honours and eſtates. The crown was ſettled upon 
Henry and the iſſue male of his body, and in default thereof upon the duke of 
Clarence, and his deſcendants, according to the agreement of Anboiſe: which was 
executed likewiſe in another particular; this duke and the earl: of Maric being 
conſtituted regents of the kingdom dur ing young Edward's minotity. The carl, 
defirous of fixing Clarence, if poſſible, in his intereſts, got him declared heir to bis 
father the late duke of York, and inveſted with all his poſſeſſions; beſides other very 
advantageous grants of fee-farm rents, manors, and honours, particularly the county 

of Richmond +. The marqueſs Montacute's late ſervice againſt king Edward. pro- 
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cured his pardon for having adhered to him before, with the grant of Mreſl, and 
ſome” other manors. The dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls of Oxford, 
Richmond, Pembroke, and Ormonde, were reſtored, as well 1n blood, as to their 
[eſtates and dignities: and a compenſation of 22,000 marks out of earl Rivers; 
lands, allowed to Sir Thomas Cooke * for the trouble and damages he had ſuffered 
from the violent proſecution carried on againſt him, by that nobleman's father, 

Ty rs revolution in England was very agreeable to the court of France: and was 
followed by a truce and treaty of commerce * between the two kingdoms, The 
duke of Bourgogne, who otherwiſe was little concerned for his brother Edward's; 
fate, was very uneafy at it, as apprehending it might produce a league againſt him- 
ſelf; the conſequences whereof he had reafon to dread 3, being already attacked by 
Louis XI, who at this time took Amrens and St. Out In this inquietude, he 
difpatched Philip de Comines to Calais, to ſee what Vaucler would do in this ſudden 
change of affairs, and to take meaſures for preventing a rupture with England. 
PhiF found the governor, the garriſon, and all the world at Calais dreſſed in Mar- 
wic lh livery, and bearing his deviſe; which they had put on in leſs than an hour 
after they received news of the revolution: and was aſſured, that the earl was ſend. 
ing over 4000 men to begin hoſtilities. He inſiſted however, that his maſter's treaty 
beirig made with the kingdom, as well as the king, of England, and four of the 
chief cities having given ſecurity for its being obſerved, it was ftill obligatory; and 
that the duke of Bourgogne conceived himfelf bound to maintain it, the change of 
a king's name from Edward to Henry making no alteration. This argument, being 
ſupported by the merchants of London and Calais, who were afraid of loſing their 
commerce by a war, put a ſtop to all hoſtilities : and it was agreed, the treaty ſhould 
continue in force. No body had ſo: much - reaſon to rejoice at the revolution, as 
Margaret of Anjou, and her ſon ; they prepared on the firſt news of it to paſs over 
into England : and made ſeveral attempts for that purpoſe during the winter. Sir 


Fohn Langstrother was ſent to conduct them, and the earl of Warwick went to 


Edward 
lands, and 
marches to 
London. 


Dover, in February, to meet them: but bad weather and contrary winds ſtill hin- 
dering thee Paſlage, "By on not land till another revolution r . e in this 
kingdom. 

N duke of eee, cadithiage Edward W Wbt and Ufowing Louis 
de Bruges lord of Gruthufe, governor of Hollande, to ſupply him with forces, this 
prince, ith the lords Haſtings and Say, and 1000 or 1500 Engliſh, beſides Flemings, 

failed from Tervere in Zelande, to make a deſcent in England. His firſt attempt 
was made on the coaſt of Eſex: and being repulſed there by a brother of the carl 
of Oxford's, he ſtood away to the north, and landed, two or three days? before 
March 25, at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire. The country did not come to join him, as 
he expected from the invitation ſent him by the earl of Northumberland, whoſe 
letters he ſhewed ; the men of Holderneſ took armes to oppoſe him: and there was 
the like diſpoſition" in the citizens of Dort, as he found by his emiffaries, Under 
theſe diſcouragements, he thought proper to give out, that he was for king Henry 
and prince Edward, whoſe badge, an oftrich feather, he wore, as a mark of his at- 
tachment; and that he came only to recover the dutchy of Nori, his andoubted patri- 
| This pretence procured him admittance into the city's, after he had ſworn, 
that he would commit no outrage againſt them, and would be faithful to Henry VI, 
and obedient-to all his commands. The poſſeſſion of York gave reputation to his 


armes; he levied money upon the inhabitants to pay his men, raifed new forces, 


and leaving a garriſon in the place; marched towards Londun. As foon as the news 
of bis landing was brought to court, commiſſions of array had been iſſued to the 
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duke of Clarence, and the earls of Warwick and Pembroke, for raiſing forces to op-'EDwary 


poſe him; which the two laſt endeavoured to do, the one about Warwick, where he 


IV. 


then was, the other in South-Hales, the proper place of his intereſt and command. TD 


The marqueſs Montacute had been a little before made Warden of all the marches 
towards Scotland”, and lord lieutenant of all the counties north of Trent t and his 
brother Warwick had ſent him orders, to hinder Edward from getting into Turk, 
and to fight him before he had gathered forces. Montacute was able to do both, 
having a ſtrong body of troops under him: but keeping quiet in his camp at Ponte- 
frat, he attempted neither; nor did he offer to interrupt Edward's march to Lon- 
don; though he paſſed within four miles of his camp, with leſs than half the num- 
ber of his forces. The marqueſs was too wife a man, and too able a general, not to 
ſee the neceſſity or expediency of his brother's orders: and if he did not execute 
them on this occaſion, but obſerved a conduct entirely different from the conſtant 
tenour of his former actions, ever full of activity, vigour, and reſolution, it can be 
aſcribed to nothing but to ſome ſecret intelligence or engagements he had entered into 
with Edward; perhaps upon freſh aſſurances of the alliance beforementioned, and 
of other advantages. If this prince had not been aſſured of bim, it would have 
been downright madneſs, to have marched with a force ſo much imferibür ab his, in 
ſight of his camp, towards London : but having paſſed by him, without the leaſt act 
of hoſtility, all the world concluded, that Montacute favoured his cauſe; and when 
he came to Notingham, he was joined by: Sir W. Stanley with 400 men, by the 
tenants, of lord Haſtings, by Sir . Parr, Sir T. Burgh, Sir M. Norris, and other 
gentlemen. This encouraged him to make an open claim of the crown : and his 
numbers: ſtill inereaſed, as there appeared better hopes of his ſucceſs. | | 11 
Tx carl of Warwick in the mean time had raiſed a body of troops, and was 
come to Leiceſter, intending to proceed northward to re-inforce his brother: and 
when Edward, to avoid a battel, took the road of Coventry, he marched thither, re- 
ſalved to venture an engagement; but it was his misfortune to be betrayed by his 
neareſt relations. When the armies were in fight of one another, he! received a let- 
ter from the duke of Clarence, acquainting him, that he was on the march to join 
bim, and intreating the earl not to fight, till he came up withrhis' forces. prey ect 
vice altering his reſolution, he ſuffered Edward to paſs on towards London, 
doubting but the city. would hold out, till he could advance to its relief. He hls 
a miſtaken in this point; Edward had his intelligences within the place; the rich 
merchants, who had formerly lent him money, withed him well, in order to recover 
his debts; the city dames, who had ſhared. in his amours, were infinitely zealous in 
his behalf, and made their huſbands and relations act for his ſervice; the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury. and the earl of Efex, with ſome other biſhops and noblemen, 
adviſed and. pramoted his reception; the ſanctuaries and franchiſes of London and 


Weſtminſter were full of his partiſans, ſerving for an aſylum to no leſs than 2000 of 


them, and among theſe to 400 knights and gentlemen of diſtinction, all ready to 
take armes in his favour. All theſe advantages would: not yet have procured; him 
admittance, had the archbiſhop of Tor-, to whaſe:care Henry's perſon and the city 
were committed, been true to his truſt: but he conſpiring with the reſt, managed 
matters ſo, that Edward, being, on April 11, let into the city by :Uryfewrck the re- 
corder, and ſome other magiſtrates, ſeized Henry's perſon in the biſhop of Lon dun 
palace, The archbiſhop, to colout or cover the infidelity of his conduct, took care 
to be ſeized there himſelf at the ſame time, and was ſent likewiſe to pr iſon: but 
being releaſed in two ana had a full pardon 3 for all treaſons and miſdemeanours, 
I 82 2 3 April 10, 
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Warwick in the mean time, being joined a few miles from Coventry by Clarence 


_———, With 7 or 8000 men, and by his brother Montacute ſoon after, advanced towards 


A. D. 1471. 


Battels of 
Barnet and 
Tewkſbury. 


London: and came, on April 13, in the evening, to the heath near Barnet; where 
he encamped, finding the town poſſeſſed by the enemy. Edward had marched thi- 
ther in the morning, with his army, which, though much increaſed in London, was 
not yet equal to Warwick's: but he was well aſſured would be much ſtronger, before 
he came to an engagement. The duke of Clarence had ſent him word, that he 
would deſert to him with all his troops: and Richard duke of Glouceſter going in 
the night, without any previous meſſage by an herald (as uſual in ſuch caſes) or any 
ſafe-conduct, to ſpeak with him, Clarence, after a little private diſcourſe together 
went off with his brother, carrying away about 12,000 followers to king Edward „ 
He imagined it would be ſome kind of excuſe for the treacherous part he acted, if he 


made terms for his father-in-law, and accordingly ſent him a meſſage with the offer: 
but Warwick was a man of too much honour and ſpirit, to take a party which he 
deteſted in another, and made no anſwer to the meſſage, but that he choſe rather 


to be conſiſtent with himſelf, than to follow the example of a perfidious duke, 
« and he was reſolved not to lay down his armes till he had either loſt his life, or 


.* ſubdued his enemies. He had reaſon to apprehend that his men might be dif- 
couraged, if not tempted to revolt, by the deſertion of ſo conſiderable a part of his 


army; he had too much room to ſuſpect that his brother Mont acute might play him 
the like trick as Clarence had done, though he was unwilling to entertain ſuch 


a ſuſpicion of ſo near a relation in blood, and was cautious of expoſtulating with 


him, leſt it might provoke him to take that party. Edward had now a great fv 
riority of forces; Margaret of Anjou was every hour expected to land with a 
large corps of troops from France; and in any other ſituation Varwick would in all 
probability have declined a battel: but he was ſeveral days march from a place of 
ſafety, and too far advanced to make a retreat; the attempt in the face of a ſuperjour 
enemy, fluſhed with the hopes of victory, was exceeding dangerous and not being 
uſed to conſult with Fear, he reſolved to venture an engagement. 
Ir began on Eaſter-day, April 14, at break of day, by four in the morning, and 
laſted till noon; being fought on both ſides with great valour. The earl of Ox- 


Ford, who commanded the van of Warwick forces, broke that of the enemy: but 


ſome of his men falling on their baggage, and he, whilſt he wheeled about with a 
body of 800 borſe to attack the flank of their main battel, being ſhot at by his own ' 
archers, who took his corps to be of the adverſe party; he quitted the field in haſte, 
imagining it the effect of treachery, which every body at that time was prone to 
ſuſpect. This miſtake atoſe from the reſemblance of a ſtar with rays, which was 
Warwick's cogniſance, to the ſun, which was Edward's, and from the miſtineſs of 
the morning, which rendered it difficult to diſcern the differencc. Varwict, at the 
head of his battel, charged that in which Edward was, who fought as bravely in his 
owyn perſon, as any officer in his army: and the combat was for a long time bloody 
and obſtinate ; each party ſeeming” by turns to have the advantage The earl uſed 


generally to fight on horſeback, the better to give orders where it was requiſite, to 


break into the enemy's:/ranks ſword in hand, as oocaſions offered, and to be ſeen by 
his men, when it was neceſſary to re- animate their vigour: but Montucute perſuaded 
him at this time to fight on foot, and ſend off his horſes, to ſhew his troops, that he 
was reſolved either to dye or conquer · He ſuffered now by deviating from his old | 
cuſtom ; for when his men; tired with. the length and the fatigues of the action, and 


oppreſſed already by numbers, were charged in the flank by Edward's corps de re- 
ſerve, they began to give ground, and ſoon broke for want of ſeeing a general, who 


% 


never failed by his preſence and example to give them new ſpirits, and put them upon 
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making freſh efforts. Warwick ſeeing his men recoil, endeavoured ; in vain to rally Eowarp * 


them: and ruſhing into the thickeſt, of the enemy, fell dead at laſt, covered with 


wounds, in a way becoming a brave ſoldier, and a man of honour. Montacute (of 4. D. 1471. 


whoſe charging with the wing under his command, nothing is ſaid by any writer) 


had the ſame fate, either through being aſhamed not to follow his brother, or being 
killed by one of Warwick's officers; who obſerving him, when the day was loſt, 
putting on Edward's livery to fave himſelf, ſacrificed. him to his lord's aſhes, as the 
author of that diſaſter by his treachery. Thus fell Richard Nevil, the great earl of 
Warwick, betrayed by his ſon-in-law, and at leaſt abandoned by his brother : and 
with him fell all the hopes of the Lancaſtrian party. The earl of Oxford fled 
into Wales to the earl of Pembroke; the duke of Exeter was wounded, {tripped, and 
left for dead in the field till the evening: when coming to himſelf, he made a ſhift 
to get to an old ſervant, one Rutland's houſe, where his wounds were cured ; but 
he was ſoon after diſcovered, and impriſoned in the Tower. The lord Bordhieg and 
about 1 500 men were ſlain on the king's ſide; the loſs on the other is repreſented as 
amounting to double the number; which was abr owing to Edward's orders 
for giving no quarter. 


Tux king returned the next day. to Londen : and to prevent any doubt of the 


death of the two brothers, he cauſed; their naked bodies to be expoſed to public 


view for three days together, in the cathedral of S. Paul's, before they were carried 
to Biſham in Berkſbire, to be interred in the priory founded by their anceſtors of 
the houſe of Montacute, Eduard imagined his throne abſolutely ſecured by the 
death of the earl of Warwick: but he ſoon found himſelf obliged to run the hazard 
of another battel. Margaret, after long waiting in port for a favourable gale, and 
being toſſed for ſeventeen days at ſea, landed, on Eaſter- day in the evening, with her 


ſon the prince, Edmund duke of | Somerſet, and a body of French troops, at Wey- 


mouth in Dorſetſhire. She had ſcarce been two days onſhore, when the unwelcome 
tidings were brought of her huſband's being again a priſoner, and of Warwick's be- 
ing ſlain at Barnet. The ſurprize of theſe diſaſters threw her into/a terrible con- 
ſternation: and in a fit of deſpair, ſhe took refuge, with her ſon, in the ſanctuary of 
Beaulieu, a Ciſtertian monaſtery in Hampſhire. But the news of her landing 
having brought * John Courtenay carl of Devon, the viſcount Beaumont, the lord 
Wenlock, Sir J. Langstrother prior of S. John's, Sir - Hugh Courtenay, Sir Fohn 
Beaufort, Sir T. Fulford, Sir F. Forteſcue, Sir T. Treſham, Sir Gervaſe: Clifton, 'Six 
J. Seymour, and other gentlemen, to her aſſiſtance, ſhe was encouraged to take the 
field: and marched into Devonſbire, to increaſe the number of her forces. Paſſing 
afterwards through Somerſet, and being joined continually on the road, her army be- 


came conſiderable, before ſhe reached Tewkſbury in Gloucefterſhire; propoſing to 


march thence to join Jaſper earl of Pembroke, and then proceed; into Cheſbire and 
Lancaſhire, in order to be ſupplied with a number of archers, with which thoſe 
counties abounded. Eduurd's diligence prevented the execution of that deſign: 
for coming up with his victorious troops on Saturday, May 4; and attacking her 
forces, which lay encamped on the banks of the Severne, he gained a compleat 
victory. The defeat of the Lancaſtrians is imputed to the raſh valour of Edmund 
duke of Somerſet, who, notwithſtanding the reſolution taken in a council of war to 


decline fighting, till the earl of Pembrote came up with his forces, ſallied out of the 


intrenchments with the body under his command: and being routed, the enemy, in 
purſuit of the runaways, broke into the camp, where every thing being in confuſion, 
the other corps which had not ſtirred to Edmund's afliſtance, fled after. very little 
oppoſition. Jobn Beaufort, brother to the duke, the carl of Devonſhire, the lord 
* enlock, with ſeveral gentlemen, and about zooo others were ſlain, in the action. 
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| ESwans Somerſet, Langstrother, and about twenty other perſons of diſtinction, might have 


made their eſcape: but retiring to the abbey church, as imagining themſelves ſafe 


TD cl in that ſanctuary, were taken thence by force on the Monday following, and be- 


Baſtard of 


Fauconberge 


defeated and 
put to death. 


Death of 
Henry VI. 


appea 


headed. Margaret was taken, with her ſon prince Edward, a fine youth, but 
(unhappily for him) having too much of his mother's ſpirit, uncorrected as yet by 
reflection and experience, When he was brought to the king's preſence, and aſked, 
« how he durſt enter his realm in armes, he replied with an unſeaſonable vivacity, 
« that he came to recover his father's crown, and his own natural inheritance, 
« which his anceſtors having enjoyed for three generations, he claimed as his right 
« by legitimate deſcent.” This pert or ſawcy anſwer, incenſing Thomas Grey, the 
queen's ſon (afterwards earl of Huntingdon, and marqueſs of Dorſet) the lord Haſt- 
ings, and other of the king's attendants, they hurried the young prince away, and in 
their fury ſlew him in another room, in the preſence of the dukes of Clarence and 
Glouceſter; the latter, then only eighteen years of age, not offering to draw his 
ſword * to hurt, nor the other making the leaſt effort to ſave, the unhappy youth, 
though ſo nearly allied, and called upon by him for help and protection. 

THERE was ſtill a ſmall army of Lancaſtrians in the field under the earl of 
Pembroke: and the king paſſed ſome days in the Velſb marches, till he ſaw it dic 
perſed either by the news of his late victory, or by a party of his forces, which he 
ſent to reduce the rebels. The earl retiring to Pembroke, and not thinking himſelf 
ſafe in a place going to be inveſted by Morgan ap Thomas, left the defence of it to 
Sir Jobn Scuda more, and fled with his nephew Henry, the young earl of Richmong, 
into Bretagne. There was no further occafion for the king's ſtay in thoſe parts: 
and be returned to London, being called thither by an attempt made upon the city 
in his abſence. Thomas Nevil, a natural ſon of the late William lord Fauconberge 
earl of Kent, had been by the late earl of Yarwick made his vice-admiral: and his 
commiſſion ceafing upon the carl's death, he had employed his ſhips in piracy. 
Aſſiſted by a party of 300 men of the garriſon of Calais, and tempted by the oppor- 
tunity, which the king's expedition againſt Margaret afforded, he landed a body of 
his forces at Sandwich: and was received into Canterbury by Nicholas Faunte the 
mayor. The country coming in to him, he marched with 17, ooo men to London, 
ring, on * May 14, on the Surrey fide of the Thames : but the news of the 


king's victory encouraged the citizens to oppoſe his entrance. He made however a 
deſperate attempt to take the place by ſtorm: and ſending part of his army croſs the 
river, aſſaulted it in three places at once, and at A/dgate with ſo much vigour, that 
his men forced their way into the city, but were driven out again by the valour of 
alderman Robert Baſſet, and the citizens. This attempt miſcarrying, and his men, 
defeated in their hopes of plunder, diſbanding, he got on board his ſhips which lay 
at Blackwall: and retired to Sandwich. Edward, who upon advice of this diſturb- 


ance, had returned in great haſte, with a party of 3000 men, to London, purſued 


him thither: and reducing the town, put an end to the laſt enterprize of the Lan- 


caſtrian party for recovering the crown of England. All the legitimate male line 
of that houſe was now extinct; Henry VI. (whoſe life was of very little conſequence) 


dying on Tueſday, May 2 1, the very day that Edward, on his return from Tewkſbury, 


made his triumphant entrance into London. Henry had been for many years in an 
ill ſtate of body, and very frequently out of his ſenſes: he was wrapt up in de- 
votion; but this did not take away the ſenſe of ſo many heavy afflictions, as now fell 
upon him at once, particularly the death of his onely ſon, and the impriſonment of 
his wife Margaret. His feeble- body funk under the weight of theſe calamities 3: 
and he expired, overwhelmed with grief, probably of an apoplexy thence ariſing; 
being found dead between eleven and twelve that evening. He was a very weak, 
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quiet, well- meaning man: compaſſionate, devout, and religious: but his virtues and EDUWARBE 


qualities fitted him rather for a cloiſter, than a crown; and being governed entirely 


IV. 


by thoſe about him, was drawn into every cruel, treacherous, and enormous mea- J. D. 1471: 


ſure, that the paſſions of his wife, or the views of his miniſters, ſuggeſted. His 
corpſe was the next day, being Aſcenſion eve, expoſed at S. Paul's to the view of all 
the world: and ſent the day following by water to be buried in the abbey of Chert- 


fey ; from whence it was afterwards removed by Richard III, and interred in a more 
pompous manner at Windſor. 


Tux king's expedition into Kent took up but fix days. Juſtice being done on 
ſome of the ringleaders of the rebels, and commiſſioners left to fine others, he re- 
turned on Whitſun eve to London: and had the ſatisfaction of hearing not long af- 
ter, that the baſtard of Fauconberge had been taken near Southampton, and executed. 
He had ſeen ſufficiently by his own and others practice, how weak an influence an 
oath hath upon the actions of mankind, when forced upon them: but having, on 
June 26, created his fon Edward prince of Wales, duke of Cornwall, and earl of 
Cheſter, he thought it no improper precaution to aſſemble, on July 3, in the parlia- 
ment chamber, ten biſhops, five dukes, fix earls; about fourteen barons, Sir V. 
Courtenay, and ten of the moſt conſiderable knights, then about town, and make 
them ſwear to the young prince's ſucceſſion, - George News! archbiſhop of 7ork was 
one of the prelates that took this oath: but notwithſtanding the pardon granted him, 
and the ſervices he had done the king in the moſt critical time of his affairs, by ad- 
mitting him into London, when he would in all appearance have been ruined with- 
cut it, and by declaring his right to the crown: in public, taking the oath of alle- 

giance, and confirming the truth of both by receiving the holy euchatiſt, the very 
day before the battel of Barnet, he was ſent ſoon after into exile, and impriſoned for 
ſome years in the caſtle of Guiſnes, the king in the mean time enjoying the revenues 
of his ſee, and ſeizing all his effects. This prelate had betrayed his own brother to 
ſerve him; but Edward did not like the traytor. It was perhaps for the ſame rea- 
ſon, that he gave, on * May 18, the dignity of great chamberlain of England (vacant 
by the earl of Warwict's death) to his brother Richard duke of Glouceſter, pre- 
ferably to Clarence; who defired, and in fact enjoyed it, upon Richard's reſignation, 
on February 29, in the year following, when he was promoted to that of conſtable of 
England. There was more difficulty in filling up another of Warwick's employ- 
ments, which being of greater truſt and profit, than any other in the dif; poſal of the 
crown of England, was deſigned for Anthony Wideville, earl of Rivers, the queen's 
brother 3, This was the government of Calais; the garriſon whereof refuſed to re- 
ceive Wideville, but ſubmitted to the lord Haſtings, who was, on July 17, made 
captain of that place, and Sir John Howard appointed his deputy, © _ by 

EDWARD was now ſecure from all diſturbances at home: and applied himſelf to 
guard againſt any attempt from abroad. It was with this view, that he renewed a 
treaty of commerce and truce for thirty years, with Francis duke of Bretagne +, and 
made truces with France and Scotland. He did not depend. ſo much upon 
theſe truces, as to neglect the neceſſary means either for defending his realm, 
or attacking his enemies: and a parliament meeting on 5 Tueſday, October 6, he ob- 
tained, from the commons, a ſupply of 13,000 archers, and from the lords ſpiritual 
and. temporal, a grant of the tenth of their rents, and the profits of their eſtates. 
It will probably appear ſtrange, that after ſo general and formidable a rebellion, in 
which the king had been driven out of the realm, this ſeſſion ſhould paſs over with- 
out any act of attainder: but Edward was naturally compaſſionate; and thought that 


* Rynter xi. 914. Pat. 11 F. IV. 5. 1. u. 21. f. 4. 1. 14. 16. . Croland Gmtin. 
Ret. Fran. 10 and 11 E. IV. m. 1. 19. + Rymer, xi. 722. 751. 758. 772. 5 Rot. Parl. 12 R. IV. 
u. 1. 8, 9. 15. & ſeq. \ 8 K 1 „ e YT .341 
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clemency was the beſt and ſureſt means, of eſtabliſhing the quiet of his ſubjects, and 
provid: 2g for the ſecurity of his government. Agreeable to this wiſe and humane 
maxime, he made uſe of a ſeaſon, too often employed by cortupt and narrow. ſouled 
miniſters in acts of unprecedented cruelty towards unhappy criminals, and their fa- 
milies, to extend his mercy to twenty perſons of diſtinction, whoſe attainders, paſſed 
in the beginning of his reign, were now repealed; as thoſe of Sir Jobn Forteſtue 
(famous by his treatiſe of the laws of England) Sir Richard Tonflal, Humphrey, fon 
and heir of the lord Dacres, and ſome others were in the following ſeſſions. The 
parliament, having been prorogued before Chriſtmas, met again on February 8: 
and as it was uncertain what the tenth granted in the laſt ſeſſion would amount to 
a grant was made of a fifteenth to defray the wages of the archers, but not to be paid 
into the exchequer, unleſs the king went in perſon on the expedition, or if the army 
was not actually levied. This depended on a treaty ; which had been ſome time on 
foot with the duke of Bourgogne, in order to an invaſion of France, but was not yet 
concluded. The king however, to be the better provided againſt a time of action 
obtained in the third ſeſſion of this parliament, which opened in Ocfober 6, an a& 
for the reſumption of all grants of lands and offices, which contributed ſomething 
to the improvement of his revenue. pgs h * 
Tus treaty with Charles duke of Bourgogne ſeems to have been the occaſion of 
the long continuance of this parliament. There was a fourth ſeſſion begun on 
January 20: but its chief buſineſs was to make up a difference between the dukes 
of Clarence and Glouceſter. The former, having married 1/abel, the elder daughter 
of the late earl of Warwick, had a mind to engroſs all the eftate of her father, 
without allowing any ſhare thereof to Anne, the younger daughter, who was courted 


by the latter. Clarence, to prevent the match, hid her ſo very privately, that no 


body knew for a long time where ſhe was: but Glouceſter at laſt diſcovering the 
place in London, where ſhe was diſguiſed in the dreſs of a cookmaid, carried her 
away to the ſanctuary of St. Martin le Grand; and afterwards married the young 
lady. Hence aroſe a violent quarrel between the two brothers; the matters in diſ- 
pute were argued before the council; and the king at laſt made an award, aſſign- 
ing certain lands to the duke of Glauceſter, and adjudging all the reſt of the eſtate 
to Clarence. This award or compromiſe was made at the expence of Anne coun- 
teſs of Warwick, mother of the two ladies, and the true heir of the families of Beau- 
champ and D' Eſpenſer yet it was confirmed in this ſeſſion of parliament: and in 
the fixth, a like 3 ratification paſſed of a grant for the partition of the late marqueſs 
Montacute's lands between the two brothers, though the marqueſs was not attainted, 
and had left a ſon to inherit his eſtat ee. his 
Tux treaty for a perpetual league offenſive againſt Louis XI, and defenſive be- 
tween Edward and Charles duke of Bourgogne, was at laſt concluded: and ratified 


o. Fuly 25. It obliged the parties * to declare Louis their common enemy; to 


«exert all their force againſt him in the moſt convenient places; to hold no cor- 
«©-reſpondence, and make no treaty with him, but by common conſent; and to 
& aſſiſt each other, with 6000 men, whenever attacked. Edward was to paſs into 
4e Normandie, or ſome other part of France, with at leaſt 10,000 men, by the be- 
«pinning of July in the year following: and Charles, being to aſſiſt him with all 
his power in the conqueſt of thoſe countries, was to have the dutchy of Bar, the 
«| counties of Champagne, Rethel, Eu, and Guiſe, the barony of Donzy, the towns 
et on both ſides the Somme, thoſe of Tournay and Langres, with their reſpective 
d iſtticts and dependances, conveyed to him in abſolute property, without any 
4 reſervation of homage.” Thus they divided conqueſts, before they were made: 
and Edward went ſo far, as to reſerve for himſelf « a right of either ſending for the 
Rot. Parl. 12 E. IV. u. 40, 41, 42. : Ib. p. 2. n.1g. * Tb. p.z.n.16. #4 Rymer, xi. 804, & ſeq. 
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« holy Ampoulle, or of coming to Reims to be crowned, and anointed king of Fra ce, Erwarn 
« with a ſaving in Charles's behalf, that the ceremony's being performed in . a 
« place, ſhould not hurt his ſuperiority, The parliament was at this time mo Fa PT WEIR 
its fifth ſeſſion: and approving the deſign of the league, confirmed their er 
ſupplies, for enabling the king to perform the ſtipulations, but with precautions 
uſual in thoſe days, when parliaments were frugal in diſpoſing of the nation's 
money. The ſum of 31, 460 J. 136. 144. was all that had been collected of the 
tenth of rents beforementioned *; no levy of that kind had yet been made in ſeveral 
of the northern counties: but that ſum not being _— to a year's pay for 12,400 
archers (which was computed at 5 1, 14 J. 4s. 74d. and voted accordingly) a 
fifteenth was granted to ſupply the deficiency, and defray the expence. Each 
county was charged with a particular ſam and number of men; what was col- 
lected on each tax was not to be paid, but kept ſafe in caſtles and religious houſes, 
till the forces were muſtered: and if the king did not begin his expedition abroad 
before Midſummer, A. D. 1476, the grants were to be void, and the money col- 
lected to be refunded, The Zenth of rents being an unuſual tax, and 15 col- 
lectors ſo puzzled in raiſing it, that its produce was uncertain, the parliament, when 
the king's preparations had convinced every body, that he would certainly make the. 
expedition propoſed, thought fit in its laſt ſeſſion, which began on Fanuary 23, to 4. D. 1475. 
make an additional grant of one whole fifteenth, and three quarters of another. John 9 
earl of Oxford, having of late made an attempt to revive the troubles of the nation, 
by ſeizing the Mount of S. Michael in Cornwall, and infeſting the neighbourhood, 
was put into an act of attaigder, with Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas 7. reſbam, 
whoſe rebellion, though four or five years had ſince paſſed, was for ſome particular 

reaſons now called to mind and puniſhed, The parliament was diſſolved on 
March 143 after having continued for near three years, and granted ſupplies, which, 
oonſidering the ſtate of the nation after the havock and miſeries of a civil war, were 
deemed extraordinary. 

Tun were not however ſufficient for the charges of the expedition: and the aua ex- 
king had recourſe to new and unheard of methods for raiſing money, Nothing had Pre and 
been more common in former reigns, eſpecially in that of Edward III, than for the convention of 

crown to borrow money of public bodies, and particular perſons, prelates, noblemen, 2 

and merchants, by way of loan, and even to fix the particular ſums which each party 

was to advance: but bonds, aſſignments on different branches of the revenue, or 

other ſecurity, had been conſtantly given for the ſpeedy repayment of what had 

been thus lent; that the public ſervice might not be delayed or ſuffer. through the 

ſlowneſs of collecting parliamentary ſubfidies. Edward now took a method never 

practiſed before3: he ſent for the wealthieſt merchants of London, and repreſenting 

the importance of the ſervice, the enormity of the expence, the neceſſity of large 

ſums of ready money, and his own indigence, preſſed them to grant him a bene- 

volence ; ſuch was the term made uſe of for the preſent, which he expected from each 
of them in proportion to their abilities, without any thoughts of being re-imburlſed, 

The gift or preſent was ſaid to be voluntary; and it might poſlibly be in ſome that 

expected favours in return: but theſe were few, in compariſon of thoſe, who either 

out of ſhame, fear, importunity, perhaps threats and apprehenfions of ſome ill treat- 

ment, or other conſequences of a refuſal, parted with their, money on this occaſion. 

Edward's familiar way of life and converſation with the rich citizens, and gracious 

manner of treating all perſons, were of ſervice to him in this affair; the city dames 

exerted themſelves warmly in his behalf: and vaſt ſums were raiſed, ſuch as had 

been never ſeen before in any exigence. Among other preparations: for this French | 
Rot. Parl. 14 F. IV. p. 3. u. 7. Ib. u. 9. 43, 44, and 34. Rymer, xi. 8 38. 844. xii. 1. 
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expedition, may be reckoned the treaties, which the king at this time reneweg 
with the crown of Caftille *, and the leagues he attempted to make with the em. 
peror, and the kings of Sicily and Hungary, in hopes of diſtreſſing Louis, Theſe 
alliances with potentates ſo remote, could be of very little ſervice : but he ſecured 
the commerce of his ſubjects, and his realm from an invaſion during his abſence, 
by making a peace with the Hanſe towns*, and renewing the truce with Scotland; 
which having ten years before agreed on till October 31, 1479, was continued for 
forty years longer. This was confirmed by a contract for a marriage between Ce- 
cilia, the king's youngeſt daughter, not yet five years old, and Fames, the ſon and 
heir of Fames III. king of Scotland, not yet three years of age; and in caſe either 
of the parties died, his or her place to be ſupplied by another of the ſame ſex 
reſpectively. A jointure was ſettled ; the ſum of 20,000 marks fixed for the youn 
princeſs's fortune, to be paid by certain ſums in different years, but to be refunded, 
if the marriage was not compleated, when the parties came to be of a fit ape, or 
through any accident, did not take effect. The two kings engaged, mutually to 
aſſiſt each other in ſuppreſſing all rebellions, and to give neither countenance, aid, 
nor protection to any rebels or traytors whatever. 
Tux king, having raiſed an army of 1500 men of armes, 15,000 archers on horſe- 
back, and a very great body of infantry 3, and leaving his ſon the prince of Wales, not 
yet five years old, guardian of England, failed from Sandwich, on Fune 20, for 
Calais: his forces were three weeks in paſſing. Charles duke of Bourgogne, who 
had ſent fifty ſhips to tranſport them, met him there: and though he had ill 
armies employed in the conqueſt of Lorraine, made excules for not performing his 
part of their ſtipulations. Two princes, one of the Palatine family, the other of 
Heſſe, were contending for the electorate of Cologne : and Charles, eſpouſing the cauſe 
of the former, had ruined his army in the fiege of Nuys, which having laſted a year, 
was raiſed at this very time by the princes of Germany. There could-not be ſeen a 
finer army, than Edward had brought with him, being attended by all the conſidera- 
ble noblemen of his kingdom: it was provided with all neceſſaries, and qualified in 
all reſpects, to force its way from one end of France to the other. Charles declar- 
ing himſelf of this opinion, and urging the inconveniences of two armies marching 
together, the difficulty of being ſupplied with proviſions, and the continual danger 
of quarrels between the corps, laboured to perſuade Edward to act alone, his forces 
being ſufficient for that purpoſe. This prince, though vexed at his diſappointment, 
was prevailed upon to enter Artois: and advanced as far as + Saintre near Peronne ; 
where his progreſs was ſtopped by the propoſals of Louis XI. for an accommo- 
dation: which he was the more diſpoſed to receive, being equally diſſatisfied with 
the duke of Bourgogne, for failing in his engagements, and with the conſtable De 
S. Pol, for refuſing him entrance into S. Quintin, Louis was the wiſeſt politician 


1 


of the age; had great penetration, judgment, art, inſinuation, addreſs, all the talents 


neceſſary to perſuade; he never cared to put any thing to hazard, and ſpared for no 
money to carry his purpoſes. His preſent views were, to ſtop the firſt efforts of the 
Engliſh, who, he knew, would ſoon grow weary of ſuch expenſive expeditions, and 
to draw Edward off from his engagements with the duke of Bourgogne : which he 
did effectually in an interview with the king of England at Picquigny, three leagues 
from Amiens. f | x 
IT was impracticable, by reaſon of the claim to the crown of France, which the 
Engliſh ſtill inſiſted on, to make a peace: but a treaty for free commerce, and a truce 


for ſeven years, was made, on 5 Auguft 29, upon the terms demanded ſixteen: days be- 
Rymer, xi. 816. 834. 836. xii. 2. * 1h. xi. 793. 815. 821824. 842, Xil. 23. 40. 167. * Stow, 
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fore by Edward. Theſe were, * that Louis paying him within a fortnight 75,000 EU AA 


« crowns, he would on receipt thereof immediately withdraw his army out of 


» . . | . | LW Ys 
« France, without attacking any place, or doing any damage to the country, offer- J. P. 1475. 


« ing to give hoſtages, as a ſecurity, for the performance of this promiſe; that 
« Louis ſhould pay him, during the truce and their joint lives, 50,000 crowns a 
« year, by two equal half-yearly payments, the firſt to commence at the next Eaſter; 
« that the dauphin of France ſhould marry the eldeſt, or ſecond; of Edward's 
« daughters, and ſettle 60,000 livres a year on her for a dower; that neither of the 
contracting parties ſhould encourage civil wars in the other's country, and both 


« ſhould aſſiſt each other in ſuppreſſing the rebellion of their ſubjects. It was af- 


terwards diſputed between the French and Engliſh, whether the annual payment of 


50,000 crowns was to be ſtyled a penſion, or a tribute; the former being willing to 


conſider it in the firſt light, and the others in the latter; which ſeems to be implied 3 


by the word cenſus, put in the title of acquittances, and other inſtruments relating to 
the payment, though all words, expreſſing or implying either, ſeem to be induſtri- 
ouſly avoided in ſuch inſtruments. As the court of France never granted a penſion 


to any foreign prince, without receiving for it an oath of fealty, and an act of 


homage (neither whereof were required in this cafe) and as Edward in the treaty 
ſtyles Louis only his couſin of France, the annuity ſeems to be a ſort of a compen- 
ſation for the delay of his claim, which the truce occaſioned. The duke of Bre- 
tagne, and the allies of both parties were included: and notwithſtanding the duke 
of Bourgogne's doing all he could to oppoſe it, it was provided, that he ſhonld be 
comprehended therein, if he pleaſed. This bluſtering impetuous prince broke 
with his brother-in-law on this occaſion, and purſuing his romantic projects of con- 
queſts, was killed, on Fanuary 5, 1477, in a battel near Nancy in Lorraine: and 
Louis, either by force or money, ſeized the dutchy of Bourgogne, and all that the 
late duke held in Picardie and Artois; extending his own dominions by the acqui- 
ſition of thoſe provinces. 
Tux conference of Picquigny procured Louis another advantage, which contri- 
buted much to the aggrandizing of the French monarchy. The nobility and towns 
of Provence were always averſe to falling under the dominion of France: and 
Raimond Berenger II. count of Provence, having four daughters, the eldeſt whereof, 
named Margaret, was married to S. Louis, as the ſecond and third were to Henry III. 
king of England, and his brother Richard; did yet, by the advice of his firſt miniſter 
Romieu de Villeneufve, baron of Vence, and conſtable of Provence, leave his territories 
to his youngeſt daughter Beatrix*. Romieu (from whom the family of the counts 
of Vence ſtill ſubſiſting in that country is deſcended) being made executor of his 
will and tutor to Beatrix, married her to Charles count of Anjou and Le Maine, the 
youngeſt of nine ſons of Louis VIII; who, in her right enjoying the counties of Pro- 
vence and Forcalquier, wünſftuitted them by a lineal ſucceſſion to Rene, father to 
Margaret of Anjou, relict of Henry VI. Rene, now ſtricken in years, and worn out 
by a continued ſeries of misfortunes, was extremely afflicted at his daughter's impri- 
ſonment: and being too indigent to ranſome her, applied to Louis, to procure her 
liberty ; engaging on that conſideration to convey to him and his heirs.the ſuc- 
ceſſion of Provence and Anjou. Louis prevailed with Edward to releaſe her for the 
ſum of 50,000 crowns, and a renunciation of all the pretenſions ſhe might have in 
England, on account of her dower. This unfortunate princeſs was delivered by 
Sir Thomas Montgomery on Fanuary q, next following, to commiſſioners appointed 
by Louis to receive her: and being at liberty, executed, on the 29* of that month, 
the renunciation required. Full of gratitude to her deliverer, ſhe figned, on March 7, 
the ſame year, a conveyance of all her right in her father's territories to Louis; and 
1Rufi Hift des Comtes de Provence, p. I00—102. 
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confirmed it afterwards by her will, dated Auguft 2, 1482, twenty-three days before 
her deceaſe. Rene had, about two years before, confirmed his ceſſion in the ſame 


manner: and dying on July 10, 1480, was ſucceeded by Charles (ſon of Charles 


count of Le Maine, Rene”s younger brother) who did not ſurvive him long; dying 
on December 11, in the year following, without iſſue, and leaving Louis the ſole heir 
of all his dominions ; which by this means became united to the crown of France. 
EpwarD, being now at peace with all his neighbours, and having no inſur- 
rection to dread at home, applied himſelf to the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the 
filling of his exchequer, without burdening his ſubje&ts*. The diſbanding of the 
army lately returned from France had filled all the roads with robbers, and no body 
could travel them without danger of being killed. or plundered.' To remedy this 
grievance, the king went a circuit with his judges through the kingdom; took ſuch 
effectual means to diſcover and ſeize the malefactors; and uſed ſuch an impartial 
ſeverity in their puniſhment, ſparing not even his own ſervants, if the law found 
them guilty, that he ſoon rooted out thoſe gangs of robbers. This was ſo agreeable 
to the nation, that it prevented the evil conſequences which might elſe have ariſen 
from the clamour of the world, againſt the late peace, and the ſquandering of im- 
menſe ſums in the French expedition. Edward ſaw plainly he could not procure 
more ſupplies from parliament, without cauſing a general diſcontent: and had re- 
courſe to other methods of increaſing his treaſure. .Theſe were by appointing, in all 
the ſea-ports, officers that would be rigid in exacting the cuſtoms from merchants; 
by buying large ſhips, and ſending, like a merchant, factors on board them to all 
parts of Europe with wool, cloth, tin, and other commodities, to be ſold or trucked 
for bis advantage; by ſelling the profits of vacant prelacies, and taking fines for the 
reſtitution of temporalties; by ſearching into offices of record to find out defective 
titles to lands, and forcing the proprietors, by irregular proſecutions, to pay dear for 


their confirmation; by frequent exactions of tenths from the clergy, By theſe me- 


thods he amaſſed large ſums; the vice of avarice growing ſtronger, as his wealth in- 


creaſed, and his age advanced: the time not employed in theſe cares, he paſſed 


chiefly in female converſation and amuſements. 

TH1s quiet and indolent way of life was frequently interrupted by domeſtic ſquab- 
bles. The queen and her relations governed all at court; all matters were reſolved 
on by their advice, all favours diſtributed by their recommendation : and (what ren- 
dered them more odious) they were fond of ſhewing their power, more particularly 
in caſes, where they had the king's brothers for competitors. Richard duke of Glau- 
ceſter, being naturally cloſe, reſerved, filent, and maſter of his temper, managed ſo 
with them, as not to come to an open breach: but George duke of Clarence, hot, 
proud, reſtleſs, querulous, and graſping, was continually ſhewing and publiſhing his 
reſentments. This made them take the greater pleaſure in mortifying him; and 
the late act of reſumption was made uſe of as a pretext, to deprive him of the great 
honour of Tutbury, and abundance of other lands which he had hitherto enjoyed by 
the king's donation. T/abe] dutcheſs of Clarence dying on * December 22, 1476, 
and Charles duke of Bourgogne being ſlain about a-fortnight after, George applied 
to his ſiſter Margaret, Charles's widow, who loved him above all her brothers, for 
her good offices in making a match between him and Mary, her late huſband's 
daughter by his firſt wife Jabel de Bourbon, and heireſs of all her father's territo- 


ries, comprehending the dutchy and county of Bourgogne, with the ſeventeen pro- 


vinces of the Low Countries, It was the moſt deſirable alliance for the intereſts of 
England, that could be formed; and Margaret uſed her utmoſt endeavours to effect 
it; till the king, either jealous of his brother's elevation to the ſovereignty of ſo 
many and potent countries, or preſſed by his queen to get the rich heireſs for her 


1 Hift. Croyland Cntin. Monaft, Anglic. i, 160. Rot. Parl. 17 E. N. n. 17. 
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brother Anthony Wideville earl Rivers, and chief butler of England (whom he af- EDWAAD 

terwards recommended to the king of Scotland's ſiſter) put ſuch obſtables in the way, 

as allowed time (which was very precious, when Louis was ſeizing her inheritance) 4. D. 1477. 
and means for the emperor Frederic to ſucceed in behalf of his fon Maximilian. 

It can be no wonder, that Clarence ſhould reſent ſo unkind a treatment, and ſhew 

his reſentment, by coming leſs frequently to the king's preſence; by not caring to eat 

and drink at court, by ſaying little or nothing in the privy council, by ſeeing his 

brother very rarely, and with great coolneſs: but this behaviour facilitated the de- 

ſigns of his enemies; every motion of his being watched, every peevith expreſſion 

aggravated, every action miſrepreſented, or wreſted to render him ſuſpected. 

To put him out of all patience, they fell upon his confidents, and took away their 

lives by accuſations Which would now appear monſtrouſly tidiculous, but which 

ſtriking in with the vulgar imaginations and prepoſſeſſions of thoſe times ſcarce ad- 

mitted a defence. John Stacy, a learned eccleſiaſtic, ſkilled in aſtronomy, and for 

that reaſon reputed a necromancer *, was charged with the exerciſe. of that unlaw- 

ful art, and the forming of ſome leiden i images, and other things for the deſtruction 

of Richard lord Beauchamp: and this ſerved for a ground to indict him of witch- 

craft, ſorcery, and inchantment. Being put to the queſtion, he accuſed Thomas 

Burdet of Arrow in Warwickſhire, a gentleman of an ancient and noble famil y (fon 

of Sir Nicholas Butler, late chief butler of Normandie, killed upon the breach in 

the ſtorm of Pontoiſe) and an officer in the duke of Clarence's houſhold, as a con- 

federate. Both were tried upon an indictment for theſe imaginary crimes in the 

king's bench at Weſtminſter; moſt of the temporal lords in the kingdom fitting in 

court With the juſtices, and aſſiſting in the judgment: and ſentence paſſing upon 

them, they were drawn from the Tower to Tybourne, and beheaded, At the mo- 

ment of their execution, being allowed to ſpeak, they both maintained their inno- 

cency ; Stacy in a: modeſt manner, but Burdet more at large, with great force, ſpirit, 

and firmneſs. Clarence, perhaps apprehending that this was deſigned for a prelude 

to his own death, as the like proceeding againſt, Eleanor Cobham, and thoſe who 

were called her confederates, had been to Humphrey duke of Glouceſter's, went the 

next day to the council- chamber at Weſtminſter; taking with him V. Goddard, a 

celebrated divine of the Franciſcan order, to ſnew the lords there fitting, the ſuf- 

ferers private confeſſion to himſelf, and public declaration of their innocency; 

which he did, and then withdrew,- This being repreſented to the king as a flying | 

in the face of juſtice, he went in an heat from W/ind/or, to his palace of We/t- : 

minſter; where he ſummoned the duke of Clarence to appear. The mayor and al- 

dermen of London were convened on the occaſion: and the king, before them and 

2 great number of the nobility, falling foul upon the duke for his late action (no 

body elſe interpoſing a word) exaggetated it as an arraigning of the juſtice of the 

courts of law, as a menace to the judges and juries of the realm, and an inſult u 

his own authority; ripped up all the malicious ſtories that had been told, and af mn 

geſtions that had been inſtilled into him; and committed him to the Tower, where 

he continued a priſoner till his death. | 

Tr1s was not long delayed; the miniſters and partiſans of the queen having gone 

too far to retreat, and thinking it neceſſary for their own ſafety. A parliament was 4 PIT 

called to meet, on Friday, Fanuary 16, at Weſtminſter : and Henry duke of Buck- | 

ingham was appointed high ſteward of England, to preſide at the trial of Clarence, 

whoſe old offence, in joining with the late earl of Farwick, was now called to 

mind; and others alledged by perſons brought in to prove them; who acting the 

part of virulent enemies rather than of fair witneſſes, were thought to deſerve little 
credit. . was charged with giving out, that Burdet had been + # to death un- 
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juſtly ; that the king made uſe of the pretences of necromancy and witchcraft 
to get ſuch as he hated put to death; that Edward was a baſtard, not begot- 
ten by Richard duke of York; and with ſuffering his vaſſals to take an oath of 
fealty to him and his heirs, without an expreſs reſerve of their allegiance to his bro- 
ther. If the want of ſuch a reſerve, which is always implied in the fealty to meſae 
lords, was a crime, it might ha ve been objected to all lords of manors throughout 
the kingdom: and the reſt of the charge being founded upon bare words, it was ne- 
ceflary to find ſome overt act to countenance his being condemned of treaſon. Pur. 
ſuant to the agreement made with Margaret of Anjou, Clarence had, upon her 
huſband's re-adeption of the crown, been declared by act of parliament next heir to 
it, after the demiſe of Henry VI. and his fon Edward without iſſue male: and had 
taken an exemplification of that act. This was deemed an evidence of his enter- 
taining ſtill the ſame deſigns as he had then formed: and it was plainly the reaſon, 
why that parliament of 49 Henry VI, and all its acts, which had hitherto paſſed of 
courſe for null *, were fo declared in form, and repealed in this ſeffion. The duke 
abſolutely denied every part of the charge; offering to maintain his innocence by his 
body againſt any accuſer: but the king affirming it, and none of the lords attempt- 
ing to argue the caſe, or ſpeak on one fide or the other, ſentence of death was paſſed 
againſt Clarence, and pronounced by the high ſteward. It was not executed for 
ſome time; his enemies thinking it proper firſt to embark the houſe of commons in 
the affair, and to prepare the way for it by rendering the duke odious. With this 
view, a petition was preſented to the houſe in the name of Roger Tuynbo, calling 
himſelf couſin and heir to Ankeret, late wife of William Twynho of Creyford in 
Somerſelſbire, eſquire, ſetting forth, that Ankeret had, on the laſt April 12, being 
« Saturday in Eaſter week, been ſeized at Creyford, by a number of perſons, pur- 
« ſyant to an order of the duke of Clarence, and carried to Warwick; where ſhe 
« was, on the Tue/day following, tried at the ſeſſion of peace for the county, upon 
« an indictment for mixing poiſon with a cup of ale, which ſhe gave, on Ofober 10, 
« laſt paſt, to Jabel late dutcheſs of Clarence, who fell ill thereupon, and languiſhed 
« till December 22, when ſhe died.“ In fact, Jſabel had, on 2 Saturday October 6, four 
days before ſhedrank the ale ſuppoſed to be poiſoned, been delivered of a ſon (baptized 
by the name of Richard, who died on January 1, next following) and being four 
days after taken ſo extremely ill, that her death was daily expected, continued out of 
order, in a languiſhing condition' till December 22, the day of her deceaſe. Hence 
aroſe the ſuſpicion of poiſon : and this being laid upon Anteret, one of 1/abe!'s at- 
tendants, who had after the fact retired from Warwick to Creyford, ſhe was found 
guilty by the jury; and being condemned, was hanged. It was ſuggeſted in the 
petition, that the jury had given this verdict againft their conſciences, and had begged 
Ankeret's pardon, for it afterwards; and this being preſumed, the proceſs and re- 
cord were annulled by the parliament ; but with a proviſo, that « as all this was done 
« bythe orders and force of the duke of Clarence, none of the juſtices of the peace, 
«« nor the ſheriff, under-ſheriff, nor any of their miniſters, nor any other perſon 
« ſhould be ſued or moleſted for the ſeizing, impriſonment, judgment, or execution of 
% Ankeret.” The commons, thus prepared for what the miniſtry wanted, petitioned 
that the ſentence againſt the duke might be executed : and he was put to death pri- 


vately, on + February 18, in the Tower of London. A pretended propheſy, that 
the name of the king's ſucceſſor ſhould begin with the letter G, is ſuppoſed to have 


made the queen fo eager in haſtening his death, and ſo diligent in fortifying her 
huſband's jealouſy, and keeping up his reſentment, in which her relations undoubt- 


edly concurred: but however this was, Edward repented of it afterwards, and when- 
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ever he'was importuned for the pardon of a condemned criminal, uſed to lament dis 2 RD 


unfortunate brother, who in his diſtreſs found no interceſſor. 


WuiLsT Edward was, either taken up by this unhappy affair, or indeteivg his 
caſe, Louis XI. had reduced the dutchy of Bourgogne, Artois, the Boulonois, and 
Picardie. The three laſt of theſe countries were of great conſequence; with regard 


to the ſecurity of Calais, and the intereſts of England,” yet the king had ſuffered 


them to be reduced under the dominion of France, without making any effort for 
their preſervation; though the firſt fight of an Engli/h army on the continent, or 
perhaps the leaſt motion towards railing and tranſporting one abroad, would have 
frighted Louis, and ſtopped his attempts. Margaret, the dutcheſs dowager of 
Bourgogne, had, on the firſt hoſtilities, applied to Edward for ſuccouts: but he re- 
ſented her rejecting the motion he made for a marriage between the young dutcheſs 


and Anthony earl Rivers, his queen's brother, though the refuſal came from the 


ſtates of the Netherlands, who thought Anthony a very unequal match for their 
ſovereign, the greateſt heireſs in Europe. There were other things that concurred to 
hinder him from ſending the ſuccours deſired. The greateſt part, if not all the 
lords, of his council had, from the time of the treaty of Amiens, been penſioners 
to France: and were engaged by their intereſt to prevent a rupture, which would 
ſtop the payment of their penſions. Edward himſelf had a ſtrong paſſion for mar- 
rying his eldeſt daughter Elizabeth to the dauphin of France, which had been 
agreed on at Amiens: and was very fond of the annvity of 50,000 crowns, which 


— NI 
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Acts of Loui 
XI. to amuſe 
Edward. 


Louis was as yet punctual in paying. He was not ſo exact in point of the marriage, 


but ſtill deferred ſending for the princeſs over, according to the ſtipulations; amuſing 
the king with embaſſies ſent over at different times, one while. without any in- 
ſtructions at all, at other times with ſuch as were defective, looſe, or inconfiſtent, to 
protract matters and gain time for compleating his conqueſts. Thus did Louis 
trifle with Edward for the firſt two years after the treaty of Amiens; no one thing 
being adjuſted in all that time: but the dauphin being in June 1477 ſeven years 
old, and of an age to be affianced, he thought fit to ſhew an inclination for the con- 
tinuance of their amity, by agreeing * to a prolongation of the truce during their 
joint lives, and for a year after the death of either. In the next year it was agreed, 

that both the truce, and the payment of the annuity ſhould be continued for an 
hundred years after the death of Edward; who being ſtill uneaſy that his daughter, 


then twelve years old complete, was not ſent for to France ¶ Louis being to defray 


the charge of conducting her) inſiſted ſtrongly on the ſpeedy performance of theſe 
conditions. Louis had ſome other match in view for his fon, who was not yet ei 

years old, and conſequently not fit for marriage: and making uſe of this excuſe, 
ſent over, in February this year, to London, the biſhop of Elna to give Edward fatif 
faction with regard to the due payment of the annuity of 50,000 crowns for the 
long term, to which it was now extended. The ſecurity which the biſhop offered, 
was his maſter's oath, bonds of the bank of Medicis, and letters patent, confirmed 


not only by the three eſtates of Nance, but alſo 10 the papal N under Pein 
of excommunication, in caſe of failure. 


'T x18 ſecurity quieted matters, till May this year, ben Edward fent John lord 
Howard to treat with Louis about the ſpeedy celebration of the marriage, and to ad- 
juſt the time and place for the princeſs Elizabeth's immediate coming over to 


France, and taking poſſeſſion of her dower, which was fixed at 60,000 livres a year. 


Louis was ſo far from giving any ſatisfaction on theſe heads, that having gained the 
principal points he had at heart, he kept meaſures no longer with Exgland, and en- 
tered into a treaty for marrying the dauphin to Margaret, dabugbter of Maxims- 
lian of ulis and Mary heireſs of Bourgogne. He engaged likewiſe James III. 
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king of Scotland to break off the marriage which had been ſtipulated between his 


' eldeſt ſon and Czcely, Edward's ſecond daughter *, though he had actually received a 


great part of her portion, and to commence hoſtilities i in England; the fifteen years 
- truce being now expired, and the prolongation of it for forty years more diſregarded, 


as ſubſiſting on the ſame foot, and made at the ſame time, with the contract of 


A. D. 1481. 


marriage. James was governed by a ſet of low, worthleſs, and corrupt miniſters, 
who, bribed by French money, eaſily drew him into this reſolution: but he was in 
no fit condition, to make war ; 'being generally hated by his nobility, who could not 
bear the inſolence and oppreſſions of thoſe miniſters. His firſt attempt to raiſe an 
army proved fatal to them; Archibald Douglas earl of Angus, with the general con- 
currence of the other noblemen that had been convened with their followers on that 
occaſion, ſeizing them by force, and putting them to death, not ſparing above one of 
the number. James had, at their inſtigation, put his brother Alexander duke of 
Albany in priſon :| but this prince having made his eſcape, and taken refuge at the 
court of England, where James earl Douglas had long found protection, theſe two 
exiles joined their efforts for engaging that. court to revenge the depredations lately 
committed in the marches, and the intolerable affront offered by the contract for 
Cicely's marriage being broken. They had a party in Scotland attached to their in- 
tereſts: and to diſtract that kingdom the more, endeavours were Ty to Ara the 
earl of Roſſe, lord of the [ſes *, into their meaſures. 
_ EpwaxD, incenſed at being deceived by Louis, meditated . a war * 
France: and it was proper for him to end his quarrel with Scotland, before he em- 
barked in a foreign expedition. This realm lay ſo convenient for an invaſion of 
England, and for railing diſturbances there during his abſence, that he thought he 
could not take too great precautions to guard againſt any thing « of that nature. The 
faction which had ſapported the houſe of Lancaſter's pretenſions to the crown was 
now. ruined, and the legitimate line of that houſe was extinct in England: but 
there were ſtill ſome deſcendants of FJobn of Gand's iſſue, begotten on Catherine 
Swinford before his marriage with her, and whilſt his former wives were living. 
.Fobn Beaufort earl of Somerſet, the eldeſt of that iſſue, had, with his brothers, been 
legitimated, as well by the pope, as by Richard II; and this legitimation had been 
confirmed by act of parliament, but with an exception, that neither they nor their 
poſterity ſhould be thereby capacitated to inherit the crown. John Beaufort's heir 
was his ſon Jabn, the firſt duke of Somerſet, who left no iſſue but a daughter, Mar- 
garet, married to Edmund (eldeſt ſon of Oꝛeen Teudor by Catherine of France, re- 
lict of Henry V, and) earl of Richmond, The ſole iflue of Margaret by this her 
firſt marriage (and ſhe had no child either by her ſecond huſband Sir Henry Staf- 
ford, uncle to Henry duke of Buckingham, or by her third, Thomas lord Stanley) was 
Henry earl of Richmond, who, flying ſoon after the battel of Tewkſbury towards 
France, had been driven by a ſtorm into Bretagne. Edward was then on good 
terms with Francis II. duke of Bretagne; and preſſed him to deliver up the young 
nobleman 3, who was about fifteen years old: but the duke, refuſing to do ſo diſ- 
honourable an act, undertook to keep ſuch a ſttict guard over him, that it ſhould 
not be in his power to create any diſturbance, Edward, ſatisfied with this aſſurance, 
paid a penſion either for his ſafekeeping or ſubſiſtence, without uſing any further 
inſtances. for his delivery, till the proſpe of a war with-France and Scotland, made 
him think a further precaution neceſſary. Agents were now employed to ſollicite 
Francis again upon the ſubject; and to get over his ſcruple in point of honour, it 
was pretended, that the king's view in ſending for Henry, was to marry him to his 
daughter Elizabeth® Peter Landois, a very able miniſter, but a very proud, inſo- 
lent, avaritious, and corrupt man, had ſuch an aſcendant over the duke, that he or- 
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dered all the affairs of Bretagne, and perſuaded his maſter to deliver Henry to the E DW AND 
agents, who carried him to S. Malo: but Francis, either by his own cool reflections, or 
by the ſuggeſtions of others, having reaſon to apprehend, that the marriage propoſed 4. D. 1487. 
was a mere pretext to decoy the young earl into the hands of his enemies, ſent for 
him back, before he embarked for England. A fever, ariſing from Henry's anxiety 
on this occaſion, had delayed his embarkation : and allowed time for theſe orders to 
arrive early enough to prevent that misfortune. Edward, ſeeing no remedy, thought 
it his beſt way to make, on * June 2a, a league with the duke of Bretagne; and 
cement it by an alliance, between his ſon the prince of ales, and the duke's eldeſt 
daughter Anne, preſumptive heireſs of the dutchy. Neither of the parties were as 
yet of an age fit for marriage: and it was provided by the articles, that if either of 
them died before conſummation, their places ſhould be ſupplied, that of the prince 
by his younger brother Richard, that of Anne by her younger fiſter Jabel, or in caſe 
of any fatal accident's attending theſe, by ſome other children of Edward and 
Francis, if they had any of the reſpective ſexes. The dower of Anne was ſettled at 
20,000 crowns a year, and her fortune at 200,000 crowns, if Francis ſhould have 
a ſon to ſucceed him in the dutchy, who in that caſe was to marry one of Edward's 
daughters; but if ſhe inherited her father's territories, a moiety of this fortune was 
to be remitted, It was further provided by the articles, that in caſe two ſons were 
born of this intended marriage, the younger, ſhould bear the armes of Bretagne, 
ſacceed his mother in the dutchy, and be brought up in that country : and a ſtipu- 
lation was made between Edward and Francis, for a mutual aſſiſtance of each other, 
againſt France, with 3000 archers. 

IT was Edward's ſingular misfortune, that leaking out too early (perhaps at his War with 
queen's inſtances) to provide ſuitable matches for his children, and making contracts nn 
for them all, none of theſe ever took effect: ſuch was the fate of this alliance with 
Bretagne. He entered about this time into the like contracts of marriage for his 
daughters, Anne with Philip, eldeſt ſon of Maximilian archduke of Auſtria; and 
Catherine with Jobn infant of Caſtille: but to as little purpoſe, as that made for 
Cicely with the prince of Scotland; the breach whereof he was now preparing to 
revenge. He had for this purpoſe encouraged Alexander, younger brother of 
James III, to aſſume the title of king of that realm: and engaged him by a treaty, 
on June 11, to do homage to him for that kingdom, as ſoon as he was maſter of a 

moiety thereof 3, and (if he could get rid of his preſent wife according to the laws , H. . 482. 
of the church) to marry his daughter Cicely. A fleet and an army being provided 
Richard duke of Glouceſter was made general of the forces, and Edward's lieutenant 
in Scotland; being attended by the earl of Northumberland and lord Stanley, and 
well ſupplied with all neceſſaries for a ſucceſsful campaign. The town of Berwick 
ſubmitted to him without difficulty: and leaving lord Stanley, with 4000 men, to 
beſiege the caſtle, which yielded not long after, Richard marched to Edenburgh, 
waſting the country as he advanced. The Scots were in no condition to make head 
againſt ſo ſtrong an army, as he brought along with him; the town of Edenburgh 
opened its gates: and either the king, being ſhut up in the caſtle, offered, or the no- 
bility in his behalf undertook (if Edward pleaſed) to make his ſon eſpouſe Cicely, or 
if this propoſal was rejected, to refund the money received in part of her portion +. 
This laſt party was accepted ; the money repaid by the magiſtrates of Edenburgh ; 
and a peace concluded ; the favourite article whereof was, that Margaret, ſiſter to 
the king of Scotland, ſhould be ſent, at her brother's expence, before November 1, 
into England, to be married to Anthony earl. of Rivers. Edward had raiſed large 
ſums of money upon his ſubjects 5 in the new way of benevolence, towards defraying 
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curing any benefit to the public, but what it derived from the recovery of Ber- 
wick; the garriſon whereof it coſt him 10,000 marks a year to maintain. 

Tur parliament however, which met, on Monday, January 20, at Weſtminſter, 
was ſo pleaſed with the recovery of this place, that the commons recommended 
the duke of Glouceſter, the earl of Northumberland, and the lord Stanley, to the 
king, for their ſervices in the Scorch war: and the firſt of theſe was made imme. 
diately warden of the eaſt marches. They gave the king a fifteenth of all move- 
ables, with a ſubfidy or pole- tax upon aliens: and paſſed another a# of reſumption, 
with fewer exceptions than ordinary, to re- inveſt him with the ancient revenue of 
the crown, free from late defalcations and incumbrances. Edward did not lon 
enjoy the benefit, of theſe grants, and of a tenth, which he obtained from the clergy, 
in order to a war with France; death putting an end to his life and projects, on 
April 9, 1483, in the 41* year of his age, and the 234 of his reign. The illneſs 
which carried him off, is called by forme writers a quartan ague, but the Conti- 
nuator of the hiftory of Croyland ſpeaks of. his death, after being ten or twelve days 
out of order, in ſuch a manner, as to afford reaſon to imagine, that it aroſe from a 
broken conſtitution *, and an ill habit of body contracted by exceſſes, without any 
particular viſible diſtemper. He left a great treaſure behind him: and ordered his 
executors to employ it in making ſatisfaction to all perſons, that had ſuffered loſſes 
by any fraud, extortion, or violence, b * his means or authority. 

ENovo hath been ſaid of his character already, to make him thought the amia- 
bleſt prince of the age, wherein he lived. In his youth, he was the fineſt figure of a 
man that could be ſeen, and though he grew ſomewhat corpulent afterwards, this 
did not take off, either from the gracefulneſs of his perſon, or the majeſty of his 
preſence. He was, when he firſt came to the crown, liberal, generous, magni- 
ficent, and profuſe; he became afterwards more frugal, parſimonious, and fond of 
heaping up money: and hence aroſe his invention of benevolences; though other- 


wiſe no prince ever aſked fewer ſupplies from his ſubjects, than he did, in pro- 


portion to the time he reigned, He was better qualified, than moſt kings are, to ſuc- 
ceed in thoſe voluntary gifts termed benevolences; becauſe none was ever better be- 
loved by his people, and there was no reſiſting the goodneſs of his nature, the affa- 
bility of his behaviour, and the charms of his converſation. He had one quality 
very ſerviceable to him in gaining the hearts of mankind, he never forgot any per- 
ſon of figure, or even of a tolerable condition in life, whom he had once ſeen: and 
having been in every part of his realm, he knew the names, the families, the in- 
tereſts, and fortunes of every gentleman in all the counties of England. Comines 
celebrates his moderation in proſperity, and firmneſs in adverfity, his juſtice mixed 
with clemency in peace, and his intrepid courage in war, fo tempered with judg- 
ment, that in nine battels, where he fought in perſon, he was in all victorious. He 
had great parts, a quick and lively wit, an excellent underſtanding, and a genius for 
politics: but he had a weakneſs, which being wrought upon by the arts of his 


queen and her relations, had like to have proved his ruin. This was the jealouſy 


and ſuſpicion of his temper, which diſpoſed him to ſuſpect the great earl of War- 
wick, and put him upon cruſhing a man, to whoſe power, credit, and ſervices he 
owed his crown, and who, had he lived, would, in all appearance, have preſerved it 
on his ſon's head, and prevented Rzchard's ufurpation. The frankneſs of his way of 
living and converſation, viſiting and keeping company with people in low life, 
though unbecoming the majeſty of a king, would have been leſs blameable, if it had 


not drawn him into thoſe habits. of luxury, drinking, and fitting up, which ſhort- 
ened his days, and ruined his conſtitution, He certainly lived too faſt : and though 


1 Rot. Parl. 22 E. IV. n. 1. 8, 9, 10, 11. 13. See Sir T. Moor, Hiſt, of E. V. and R. III. 
1 no 
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no man ever acted with more vigour and ſpirit in all the diſtreſſed and dangerous EDUWANO 
ſituations of his affairs, yet when the danger or difficulties was over, he relapſed IV. 
conſtantly into a ſauntering way with the fair ſex, and indulged himſelf in the plea- A. D. 1483. 
ſures, which they afford, to ſuch an exceſs, that all writers aſſign them a con- 
ſiderable ſhate in haſtening him to the grave. Whatever faults of this kind he 
had, he lived beloved, and died lamented; he found at his acceſſion the nation im- 
poveriſhed, and he left it at his death rich and flouriſhing ; a proof of his good go- 
vernment *, | 

EDwARD had by his wife three ſons, and ſeven daughters, The ſons were, 1. Ed- 
ward V, who ſucceeded him in the throne. 2. Richard, born at Shrewſbury on * Aug. 17, 
1472, created, on 3Apri/28, 1474, duke of York; on January 12, 1477, earl of Nor- 
ingham and mareſchal, and on February 6, next following, duke of Norfolk and earl 
MWarenne. Theſe laſt honours fell into the diſpoſal of the crown by the death of 
John Moubray duke of Norfolk, on fanuary g, 1473, whoſe ſole daughter and heir 
Anne, being fix years old in 1477 4, was married to Richard, and all her eſtate veſted 
in him for life by the next parliament. He was about two years after made lord 
lieutenant 5 of Ireland, 3. George, who was made juſticiary of Ireland's, and died 
a child, within a year after that promotion. The daughters were, 1, Elizabeth, 
born February 11, 1466, afterwards married to Henry VII. and queen of England. 

2. Mary, born before 7 October , 1468, who being promiſed in marriage to the 
king of Denmark, died on Thurſday, May 23, 1482, before the contract took 
effect. 3. Cecilia, married firſt to Jobn viſcount Welles (by whom ſhe had a 
daughter that died young, and was buried in the Anguſtin Friers) and afterwards to 
Sir Jobn Kyme, an inconſiderable perſon of the Ie of Wight, to whom Henry VII. 
gave her in marriage, that, if ſhe had any iſſue (which ſhe had not) they might be 
contemptible. 4. Margaret, born April 19, 1472 ; ſhe died an infant on Dec. 17, 
next following. 5. Anne, born November 2, 1475, at Weſtminſter, and married to 
Thomas Howard, the third duke of Norfolk of the name of Howard *, by whom ſhe 
had iflue only a ſon, named Thomas, who died young on Auguſt 3, 1508, and was 
buried at Lambeth. 6. Bridget, born at Eltham, November 10, 1480, who taking 
the veil very young, died in the nunnery of Dertford, A. D. 1 517: and 7. Catherine, 
married to William Courtenay, reſtored a little before his death to the title of earl of 
Devonſhire; by whom ſhe had only one child, A marqueſs of Exeter; and died 
on November 15, 1527. 

H1s natural children, mentioned by writers, were Arthur Plantagenet viſcount 
Liſle, begotten on Elizabeth Lucy; and Elizabeth Plantagenet?, married to Thomas 
lord Lumley. Theſe ſeem from the name of Plantagenet to be owned by their father. 
But beſides theſe, there was another called Elizabeth (begotten on Catherine, 
daughter of Sir Robert Clavenger, and widow of T homas Petit **) who was married 
to Jobn ap Williams, ſerjeant at armes, and reduced at laſt to ſuch poverty, that 
Glover, Somerſet herald, who knew her, ſays, ſhe was forced to beg and ſue to queen 
Elizabeth for relief. There is ſtill another, mentioned in a manuſcript of Sir 
Thomas Wriotheſly Garter, called Jabel Mylbery, Wd to be married to Jobn 
Audeley eſquire, brother to the lord Audeley. | | 

Pol. Virgil, c. Tyne Colleftions, p. 292. (Curt. x1 E. IV. n.1. 15 E. IV. n. 13. Pat. 


16 E. IV. p. 2. m. 12. + Rot. Parl. 17 E. IV. n. 10. 5s Rymer, Xii. 10g. Pat. 18 E. IV. ; bo 
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"EDWARD v. 


DAR D IV. was ſucceeded in the throne by his eldeſt ſon of the ſame 

name; who was only twelve years five months and a week old on the day of 
his father's deceaſe, and was proclaimed the ſame day, by the ſtyle of Edward V, 
in London. This young prince was then keeping his court at Ludlow-caftle in 
Shropſhire, on the borders of Wales: being, from the time that his houſhold was 
formed, under the direction of his mother's brother, Anthony earl of Rivers, who 
had been appointed his governor. Her ſon, Sir Richard Grey, enjoyed another great 
office about his perſon; old Sir Thomas Vaughan was his chamberlain : and all other 
poſts were filled by the queen's creatures, in order to get ſuch an aſcendant over 
him during his nonage, that after he came to the crown, he might be abſolutely go- 
verned by her directions. She had never been able to prevail with the late king to 
diſmiſs from his council ſeveral of his old ſervants and officers, who had conſtant! 


given him proofs of their attachment and fidelity in all the revolutions of his affairs: 


Earl Rivers 
and Sir Ri- 
chard Grey 


impriſoned. 


and knowing they were all equally ſtruck at, they had formed a party to oppoſe her 


meaſures. Hence had ariſen. ſeveral ſquabbles between them and the queen's re- 
lations, in her huſband's life-time: and when, upon his death, ſhe fancied herſelf 
ſure of carrying her Point, ſhe ſoon found her miſtake, Henry Stafford dube of 
Buckingham, William lord Haſtings, and John lord Howard, were at the head of 
that party : and being joined by others who had been uſed to comply with the late 
king's inclinations, and now thought themſelves at liberty to follow their own judg- 
ment, they had a majority in the council. The queen and her eldeſt ſon Thomas Grey, 
marqueſs of Dorſet, and conſtable of the Tower, had wrote to Rivers to bring up 
the young king to London, attended by a large body of troops, in order to his coro- 
nation (which they fixed for Sunday, May 4) and in hopes of carrying their point 
by force, if other meaſures failed. But this ſtep being known, it came to be de- 
bated in council, what number of horſe was proper toattend the king in his journey, 
The queen's party were for leaving it to the king's pleaſure: but the other, think- 
ing her relations would by this means get the management of him till he came of 
age, were for limiting his attendants to a moderate number. Haſtings declared 
his poſitive reſolution of retiring from court, if it was not done : and the queen, 
either becauſe ſhe ſaw it would be carried againſt her, or' out of apprehenſion, that 
the dukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham would come as well attended, agreed at 
laſt, that 2000 would be ſufficient; and wrote to contradict her former order. 

Tux late king had, on his deathbed, endeayoured to reconcile theſe oppoſite 
parties: they had, to ſatisfy him, ſhaken hands, and profeſſed a mutual friendſhip ; 
but an inward animoſity ſtill remained. He had recommended the care of his chil- 
dren and realm to his brother Richard duke of Glouceſter: and Haſtings, ſending 
the latter advice thereof, had preſſed him either to come immediately to town, and 
take on him the proteQorſhip, or to take Ludlow in his way, and aſſume the guardian- 


ſhip of the king's perſon. Richard was at this time in the north, where his pru- 
dent conduct, and good government had gained him genetally the eſteem and af- 


fections of the gentry and people: and all the party aſſuring him of their ſupport in 
theſe meaſures, he reſolved to follow their advice. As ſoon as he heard of his brother's 


death, he had proclaimed his nephew at Yor# : and taking the oath of allegiance to 


him, obliged all the magiſtrates, with the nobility and gentry of the county, 
to follow his example. He wrote a letter of condolance to the queen, ſo 
[2 17 of ' Sir T. More. * Hift. Croyland Contin. | 
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ſhould find as much obſequiouſneſs from the-firſt-prince of the blood, who alone 


could rival her in the government of her ſon; as ſhe had found from her late huſ- Z 192 


band, Other letters were wrote, in the ſame ſtyle, to earl Rivers; filled with aſ- 

ſutances of friendſhip to him, and with thoſe ſolemn profeſſions of duty. and obe- 

gience to the king, which he affected to make on all occaſions, and in all public 

places. Every part of his known conduct was ſo agreeable to theſe profeſſions, 

that no ſuſpicions were entertained of him; till having left ork, with his ordinary 

retinue all in mourning, and about 600 gentlemen of the north, who would needs 
attend him to ſhew their reſpect, he came, on Wedneſday, April 3o, to Northampton * ; 
where Rivers and Sir Richard Grey waited upon him with compliments from the 

king, who was to lye that night, ten miles off, at Stony-Stratford. They were 

well received : and paſſed the evening very pleaſantly in converſation; the duke of 
Buckingham, who had come thither about the ſame time with goo followers, be- 
ing of the company. The ſame good humour'and appearance of friendſhip conti- 
nued the next day on their road to Stratford, till they came almoſt to the entrance 
of the town; when Rivers and Grey were ſeized: and Glouceſter haſtening to the 
houſe where the king lodged, took him into his own cuſtody, and ſecured his prin- 
cipal officers and attendants. There was no act of exteriour reſpect, reverence, and 
tenderneſs, which he did not uſe to the king: but all his ſervants were by a pub- 

lic proclamation ordered to quit the plary' and Rivers, Grey, and Sir T. Vaughan, 
ſent priſoners to Pontefratt. 

Tuis ſudden blow ſo affrighted the queen, and the marqued of Dorſet (who now 
kept ) ne Shore, one of the late king's caſt- off miſtreſſes) that they immediately took 
ſanctuary at Weſtminſter : and moſt of their party took the like method, or ſome - 
other precaution for their ſafety. Glouceſter, coming to London, on * May 4, car- 
ried the king to the biſhop's palace: and no body daring to oppoſe his will, he was, 
before 3 May 27, declared protector and defender of the kingdom. All theſe ſteps 
were agreeable enough, as well to the ancient nobility, as to the common people; 
the Greys and Widevilles being generally hated, and the protector carefully conceal- 

ing his deſign of dethroning young Edward. To prevent any ſuſpicion of that 
nature, he was very diligent in making preparations for the king's coronation ; which 
was fixed for Sunday, Fune22:. and that it might be performed with the greater 
pomp and ſolemnity, ſummons were ſent to all gentlemen that had 40 l. a year in 
land, to attend at the time, and receive the order of knighthood. This pretence 
was very ſerviceable to his real purpoſes; particularly in getting Richard duke of 
| York into his power. The queen had carried this young prince, and all her daugh- 

ters, with her into the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter : and ſeemed reſolved to keep them 
there; though it could not but appear exttemely odd, if the king at his coronation 
ſhould not be attended by his neareſt relations. This he repreſented to the council; 
complaining of the queen's conduct, * as ariſing purely from her hatred of him; as 
te calculated to give the world an ill opinion of the: council, as well as of himſelf ; as 
10 an intolerable injury to their character, and likely to raiſe diſturbances in the 
« nation; and as what would have an ill look abroad, and make foreigners expect 
t to ſee troubles break out in the realm, when the king's brother ſeemed obliged 
for his ſafety to take refuge in a place thronged with bankrupts, debtors, thieves, 
10 murderers, and other malefactors, who there found a ſcandalous ſhelter; a thing 
dangerous to the duke's health, and very afflicting to the king, who pined for want 
«© of his brother's company.” The board agreeing in theſe ſentiments, ſome' pro- 
poſed. fetching the duke away from the ſanctuary by force: but the archbiſhops op- 
poſing this violation of eccleſiaſtical nee . recommending a trial in the way 
Vo n. * Hift, Croyland min. Fulim. * Rymer, xii. 18 1. 184, 5 
01. 
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Epwarp of perſuaſion, they were appointed, with the duke of Buckingham, the lord Howard, 
1 and others of the council, to wait upon the queen, and make her ſenſible of the im- 
A. D. 1473. propriety of her conduct. What they urged had ſuch an effect upon her, that 
though ſhe would not truſt either herſelf, or her daughters, out of the ſanQuary, 
ſhe ſuffered the committee to take away the duke, and carry him to his brother. 
This was done on one of the laſt days in May: and the protector having both the 
printes in his hands, removed them from London houſe to the Tower; with the 
leſs ſuſpicion, becauſe it was the conſtant practice of the kings of England to paſs 
ſome time there before their coronation; and a cavalcade from thence through the 
City to Weſtminſter was a conſtant part of the ceremony. 
Rivers, Grey, THE protector, being thus maſter of the perſons of the king, and his next heir, 
Hops ur began to be leſs reſerved in opening his deſigns. He had endeavoured to diſcover 
to death. ſomething of the ſentiments of the council, in the frequent conſultations he held 
about the molt proper means of providing for the good of the nation; which was the 
onely ſubject he propoſed for their debates, beſides the coronation. What he learned 
in this manner, was too general to be depended on in a matter of ſo high a nature, 
where the leaſt miſtake might be fatal to his enterprize: it was neceſſary to found 
the members, at leaſt the leading ones, in particular. But before he took this me- 
thod, he thought it beſt to fleſh them in blood, and embark them with him paſt 
retreat in an action, which, they might reaſonably think, the king, when he grew up, 
would not fail to revenge; this was the murder of his uncle Rivers and his half- 
brother Grey, who had both a great ſhare in his affection. They had done Haſtings 
very ill offices, and had once, with the queen's aſſiſtance, almoſt wormed him out 
of the late king's favour: he-hated them mortally, and dreaded nothing ſo much as 
their getting again into power. \Buckengbam and Howard were ated by the ſame 
paſſions and apprehenſions: and to provide againſt all accidents, it was their unani- 
mous opinion, that they ſhould be put to deatb. This reſolution was executed on 
Frida June 13; when Sit Richard Ratcliffe, coming to Pontefract with 4 or 
5000 men (which he had, upon private orders from the protector, levied in the 
north, and was leading towards London, to intimidate all that were inclined to op- 
poſe his meaſures) cauſed Rivers, Grey, and Sir Thomas Vaugban, to be beheaded 
without any previous trial. After this ſep, and large promiſes of favours, Bucking- 
bam and Howard came roundly into his ſchemes: but when Sir . Cateſby, one of 
his ableſt confidents, ſounded Haſtings: on the point of his uſurping the crown, 
this nobleman expreſſed himſelf in ſuch a manner, as ſhewed he would oppoſe it to 
the utmoſt. of his power. He was a perſon of great dignity, ſpirit, and firmneſs; 
active and daring: very popular as well in the city of London, as in the country; 
exceedingly beloved by the military world for his bravery, conduct, and generoſity ; 
perfectly qualified in point of knowledge, underſtanding, judgment, and vigonr, to 
form and execute any enterprize, and to be the head of a party; and though he 
abandoned himſelf too much to his pleaſures, yet all the world looked upon him as 
a man of the ſtrictoſt honour, of an inflexible integrity, and inviolably attached to 
the intereſts of the late king and his children. Haſlings was too frank and honeſt 
himſelf to ſuſpect another of diſſimulation and diſloyalty : and as the protector 
{till continued his profeſſions of duty to the king, he drew no inference to his pre- 
judice from what had been ſuggeſted by Cateſby, whom he uſtd to conſult in all 
his affairs, and conſidered as his particular friend; ſuch being the inſtruments that 
Glouceſter choſe to emp in * ee of the” great men, with whom they 
| were intimate, (1 n 
« Tur otter, wdging it pate rig of Haſtings u rate, and to ſe- 
cure ſuch of the council, as were likely to oppoſe his meaſures, contrived to do it 
in this manner. The men of x: which compoſed it, generally coming. thither 
; with 
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with numerous retinues, there was danger of ſome oppoſition on their part: and to 
revent it, he found out a pretence for dividing the council ', appointing ſome members 
to fit at Weſtminſter (where the magiſtrates of London were to attend, and the day of 
the coronation was to be notified to them in form) whilſt the reſt met at the Tower. 
To this laſt committee were ſummoned ſuch as he had a mind to ſeize : and he 
placed a party of the guards (which he had aſſumed upon being made protector) in 
a room adjoining to the council chamber. Glouceſter, coming to the council, charged 
the queen and Haſtings with an attempt to take away his life by necromancy; a 
pretence ordinary enough | in thoſe days, when men in power wanted to get rid of 
their enemies: and opening the door, upon a fignal given, the guards ruſhed in, 
and ſeized the lords Haſtings and Stanley, with the prelates of ork and Ely. The 
three laſt were impriſoned: but the firſt being only allowed a moment for confeſſing 
to the firſt prieſt that offered, had his head chopped off on a log of timber, in the 
height of his joy for the deſtruction of the queen's relations, who, he knew, were to 
be executed that very day at Pontefract. Ratheram archbiſhop of York, being 
chancellor, had committed a falſe ſtep in delivering the great ſeal to the queen; 
and this ſerved for a colour to keep him in priſon, till the protector was declared 
king: but Stanley was releaſed before. Fobn Marton biſhop of Ely was a man of 
great parts, with an head, genius, and talents diſpoſing and qualifying him admira- 
bly for intriguing: he had been originally a zealous' Lancaſtrian, and had given 
ſuch offence by ſome effects of his zeal in the cauſe, that he had been/attainted in 
the late king's firſt parliament, but was afterwards pardoned. It was: thought pro- 
to ſend ſo ſtirring and dangerous a man out of the way; he was committed to 
the cuſtody of the duke of Buckingham ; who had him conveyed: to his caſtle of 
Brecknock, where he was kept in the nature of a priſoner. 

GLOUCESTER was not without apprehenſions, that the death of ſo great a man, 
and ſo very popular, as Haſtings was, might occaſion a tumult in the city: and to 
prevent it, ſent for the mayor and chief citizens to acquaint them with the reaſons of 
that ſudden proceeding. They found him and Buckingham in ruſty armour, as if 
put on in an hurry: and were told, that Haſtings had formed a — for 
0 killing them both that day in council; that they had no certain information of 
< it, till ten a clock that morning, and no time to provide for their defence, or to put 
« on any armour, but what camg next to hand ; that the ſuddenneſs of the exe- 
« cution without a legal trial, was owing to the imminent danger of an inſurrection 
« jn the country to reſcue him; and his guilt being evident, it was thought proper 
« to inflict the deſerved puniſhment of his crimes immediately, to ſecure the peace 
« of the nation.” A proclamation was made in the city to the ſame effect, with 
ſome ill-natured reflections on Haſtings's character: and Edmund Shaw the mayor 
being entirely in the protector's intereſt, no diſturbance enſued. The troops brought 
from Yorkſhire by Sir Richard Ratchffe arrived a few days after in town, with 
others that Buckingham had ſent for from Wales: and all apprehenſions of a forci- 
ble oppoſition being removed, the un enn more openly in the deſign of 
dethroning his nephew. 

PRETENEES are never wanting on ſuch n 5 nd they were now furniſhed 
by the late king's inordinate paſſion for the ladies. Edward was engaged in num- 
berleſs amours; thoſe with the lady Bleanor Talbat, daughter of Fobn III. earl of 
Shrewſbury, and widow of Thomas Boteler of Sudeley, and with Elizabeth Lucy, 
daughter of one Wiat of Southampton, a mean perſon, and wife to one Lucy, full 
as mean, are particularly mentioned by writers, Eager to gratify his paſſion, he did 
not ſcruple, . whilſt a batchelor, to make his miſtreſſes promiſes of marriage: and 
not only did ſo to the lady Eleanor Talbot, but was 4 ee ae to her by 
| Ei. Croyland Contin.. mer, xii. 1896 . 
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Evwarnd Dr. Stillington", who was afterwards biſhop of Bath, and chancellor of England. 
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Whether any thing of this private tranſaction had tranſpired, the lady Grey took 


A. D. 1483. Care to have a ſufficient number of witneſſes preſent at her marriage; the news 


whereof ſo affected Eleanor, who is ſaid to have had a child by him, that ſhe fell 
into a deep melancholy, and lived ever after in a cloſe retirement. The biſhop was 
defired by her relations to move the king for ſome ſatiʒ faction in her caſe! but bein 

afraid of doing fo, they engaged the duke of Glontefter to diſcharge the office; 
which he did, though without any other effect“, than what the prelate felt from 
Edward's wrath at his diſcovering the ſecret, being removed from the privy council, 
confined a long time in priſon, and forced to pay an heavy fine for his liberty, The 
duke had conſulted ſome learned civilians in the caſe: and they had given it under 
their hands, that the precontract with the lady Eleanor Talbot rendered the after 
marriage of Edward with lady Grey null, and their children baſtards, incapable of 


inheriting. Thus were all the late king's children ſet aſide at once: and the duke 


of Clarence's attainder being alledped to put his ifſue under a like incapacity, 
Richard duke of Glouceſter became, upon theſe ſuppoſitions, the next heir of his 
father Richard duke of York, and conſequently of the crown of England, 

'* Tris title was readily admitted by the northern nobility, who had attended 
Richard to London: and the expected coronation having drawn great numbers from 
the ſouth, the weft, and all parts of the kingdom, it was canvaſſed among them, 
and genetally received; Edward's well-known amours gaining credit to the facts, 
upon which-the lawyers opinions were founded. Richard, appriſed of the ſenti- 
ments or compliance of the nobility, wanted only to get his title approved by the city 
of London: and to prepare the way for it, ſeveral famous preachers were employed 


to inform the people of its legality in their ſermons, Of theſe, none was more 


eminent, than Dr. Ralf Shaw, the mayor's brother; who, in a ſermon, on Sunday, 
June 22, at S. Paul's croſs, ſetting it forth as here repreſented, warmly aſſerted 


| Rithard's right to a crown, which he merited by his virtues, and which was due to 


him as the true heir of his noble father, the duke of Yorꝭ, whom he perfectly re- 
ſembled in the lineaments of his face, as he did likewiſe in the ſhape and com- 
pactneſs of his body. When preachers, in hopes of preferment, undertake pro- 
vinces of this nature, they are apt to overſtrain the point; ſelf- intereſt adding to 
their vehemence, and an inordinate deſire of recommending themſelves to their pa- 
tron getting the better of their judgment. This was the caſe with Shaw. He had 
heard of the calumny thrown upon Cicely dutcheſs of Vork, the coining whereof 


was charged upon George duke of Clarence at his trial: and not content with baſtar- 


4dizing the late king's children, he attempted, by reviving that calumny, without any 


' occafion, to do the ſame by Edward and George, the eldeſt of the ſons of that 


diitcheſs, a lady of diſtinguiſhed virtues, and irreproachable conduct. It is ſaid to 
have given great offence to Richard, who always treated his mother with the utmoſt 
reſpect, and lived in perfect harmony with her, particularly at this time, tranſacting 


matters of tate at her houſe of 3 Barnardi- caſtle: and that Shaw died of grief, 


ſeeing himſelf deſpiſed by the world, and diſcarded by the perſon he propoſed to 
erde, in order to make hivfortune, 1191) 0 en nt 0 

- This ſermon made little impreſſion on the audience: and the duke of Bucking- 
ham, going with ſeveral lords oh the Tueſday following to Guild. ball, where the 
mayor, aldermen, and common council were aſſembled, made them a ſpeech, ex- 
aggerating the grievances of the late reign, and maintaining Rrchard's right to the 
ſueceſſion. He did this with more elocution and better judgment, than the late 
preacher, yet it was received” with ſilence: and when he repeated it in other words, 
it had no greater effect upon the audience; only ſome of f his and the other noble- 
1 Mem. de Comines. Rot. Parl. 1 H. VII. Bucl. Gollivin dy Pri ſul. Angl. Comines. * Rymer, xii. 189. 
* men's 
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mens ſervants, and mean people, that had crouded into the hall; cried out, king ED wary 


Richard. This he pretended was a general acclamation: and ordered the mayor, 
aldermen, and chief of the commons to attend the next day at Barnards-caſtle, 
where the protector reſided, to join with the lords in an addreſs to Richard. This 

was drawn up in a large f@ll *, ſigned by many lords ſpiritual and temporal, and a 
great multitude of other nobles and notable perſons of the commons: and was pre- 


ſented in the name of the three eſtates, though no parliament was ſitting. After re- 


preſenting © the flouriſhing condition of the realm, whilſt the late king followed the 


« and other miſchiefs which it had ſuffered from the time of his pretended mar- 
« was generally believed, by her ſorcery, and her mother's witchcraft, celebrated 
« in a private chamber, and contrary to the laws and laudable cuſtoms of the king- 


Talbot, as annulling that with Elizabeth Grey, as making their cohabitation. 
adultery, and their children baſtards, incapable of inheriting, and on Clarence's 
« attainder as diſabling his iſſue. Hence they inferred, © that Richard was the 
« right heir of his father Richard duke of York, very inheritor of the crown and 

diguity royal, and in right king of England: and preſſed him to claim it, as his, 
and none other's, true inheritance.” Richard appeared at firſt very coy, back- 
ward in receiving their addreſs, and unwilling to comply with it; till Buckingham, 
in the name of the nobility, the magiſtrates of London, and all there preſent, de- 
clared (after the example ſet by Mortimer's faction in depoſing Edward II, and 
raiſing Edward III. prematurely to the throne) that if he refuſed it, they muſt 


«ic 


«c 


cc 


« think of ſome other perſon to fill the throne, for they were reſolved to obey none 


« of the late king's iflue.” This agreeable violence, prevailed with the protector to 
accept the crown: and going the day following, June 26, to MWeſtminſter- ball, he 
placed himſelf in the royal ſeat, made an harangue to the audience, and gave the 
judges a ſtrict charge for the due adminiſtration. of juſtice. He was the next morning 


proclaimed king, in London: and gave the great ſeal to Jobn Ruſſel biſhop of Lincoln, 
a man of great merit, declaring him chancellor *. On Saturday, Fune 28, he ad- 


" 


vanced John lord Howard to the dignities of earl Mareſchal, and duke of Norfolk 
(both which honours belonged tothe duke of 77rk, then in the Tower) his ſon Thomas 


Howard to that of earl of Surrey, and William viſcount Berkley to that of earl of 
Berkley. Jobn was likewiſe created high ſteward of England, to execute that office 
at the coronation of Richard, and his conſort Anne; which was celebrated, on 
Sunday, July 6, in Weſtminſter abbey with great magnificence. | 8 


o 
. 


* Rot. Parl. 1 R. III. 3. 10.1 * Rymer, xii. 189. 190, 1. Cart. 1 R. III. n. 1. Dugd. Bar, ii. 266. 
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neral pardon * for all per ſons, to reward the ſervices of his adherents, and to 


gain others over to his intereſts by acts of munificence. Edward IV. had amaſſed 

a very great treaſure, and lodged it in the Tower: part thereof had been embez- 
oi |  Rymer, xii. 204. | | 

Vol UW, * = zled 


advice of wile prelates and lords, and its decline, the deſtruction of noble blood, 
riage with Eligabeth Grey, eontracted without the nobility's conſent; procured, as 
clandeſtinely, without banns, not in the face of the church, but in a profane place, 


dom ;” the addreſſers inſiſted, on Edward's marriage or precontract with Eleanor 


dog 


A. D. 1483. 


E firſt cares of Richard after his coronation were, to publiſn a full and ge- Re nA R 
III.. 


SW ISIS 
Richard's firſt 
ſteps to ſecure 
his govern- 

' ment. 
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RIcHAAD zled or carried off by the marqueſs of Dorſet, before he took ſanctuary; and 


III. 


Richard now diſtributed the reſt, with a laviſh hand, among his creatures, and the 


Tig, moſt conſiderable or beſt affected of the nobility. Thomas lord Stanley, who had 


Inſurrection 
of the duke 
of Bucking- 
ham and 


£# 


married Margaret counteſs of Richmond, ſole daughter and heir of Jobn Beaufort 
duke of Somerſet, pretending great zeal in his ſervice, was made ſteward of the 
houſhold ', and knight of the Garter. The duke of Buckingham had vaſt ſums 
given him, and was conſtituted governor * of all the king's caſtles in Wales, and 
ſteward of all the royal manors in the counties of Salop and Hereford, chief juſti- 
ciary and chamberlain of North and South-W ales, and beſides other poſts of power 
and profit, was made conſtable of England: he was likewiſe put in poſſeſſion (with 
a grant of all the profits from the laſt Eaſter) of all the lands3 which he claimed, as 
the next heir in blood to Humphrey de Bobun, the laſt earl of Hereford. This carl 
had left two daughters, Eleanor married to Thomas of Wodeſtoke, and Mary wife of 

Henry IV, between whom his great inheritance had been divided, and the diviſion 
confirmed by act of parliament. The line of Henry IV. being extinct, the ſhare of 
his wife Mary had been by another act veſted in Edward IV, and his heirs; but 
was claimed by Buckingham, as heir at law to Mary, Richard, to oblige him, gave 
up all that ſhare: and in the letters patent paſſed for this purpoſe, undertook that 
his grant ſhould be confirmed by the authority of the next parliament. Theſe were 
acts, not only of an uncommon bounty, but of the greateſt confidence, becauſe they 
put all ales and the marches under the power of Buckingham. It will ſoon appear 
in what manner he requited Richard; who, after appointing agents to treat with 
the courts + of France, Caſiulle, and Bretagne, (et out for the north in the beginning 
of September. Paſſing by Windſor, Oxford, Gloucefier, and Coventry, in his way to 
York, he appeared at this laſt place in all the pomp of. royalty 5, with his wife, and 
his ſon prince. Edward (lately created prince of Wales, and knighted on the 8 of 
that month) all wearing crowns, agreeable to their reſpective dignities, in a ſolemn - 
proceſſion to the cathedral, 'Whilſt he was exhibiting this ſhew to his northern 
friends, and endearing himſelf to them by acts of bounty, he was called away by 
intelligence he received of a dangerous conſpiracy ; which obliged him to return by 


the end of that month to London.. 


HxNRYSTATTORD duke of Buckingham was deſended of a family nearly allied, 
and ſtrongly attached, to the houſe of Lancaſter : his father Humfrey earl of Staf- 


ford was ſlain in the firſt battel of Se. Albanss, and his grand-father of the fame 


name loſt his life, fighting in that cauſe, at the battel of Northampton. His aunts 
were married to noblemen embarked in the ſame intereſt; his uncle, Sir Henry 
Stafford (ho had not as yet been dead two years) had married Margaret, daughter 
of Jobn duke of Somerſet, and mother to Henry earl of Richmond: and his own 
mother Margaret was a daughter and coheir of Edmund Beaufort, who ſucceeded 
his brother John in the dutchy of Somerſet. He was thus naturally engaged in the 
Lancaſtrian party: and this probably was the reaſon, why he was not employed in 
any poſt, nor received any grant, during the reign of Edward IV; though his wife 
Catherine was ſiſter to the queen, and to Anthony Wideville earl of Rivers, who 
had the ordering of all that princes affairs. Edward's detaining from him a moiety 


of the honour of Hereford, to which he claimed a right, was another cauſe of re- 
ſentment againſt that king ; upon whoſe children he ſhewed it, as above related. 


Henry was haughty, violent, graſping, and avaritious ; a diſſembler, ſecret, and art- 
ful; had a wonderful fluency of ſpeech, and wanted no other talent of perſuaſion : 
he had very great parts, and as great power; but his ambition was ſtil} greater than 


either. The honours and eſtates of the Loncafter, the Beauchamp, the D Eſpenſer, 


1 Pot 1 K. III. 5. r. m. 3. Ale Garter. | Die NE %. . l. 168; 169. 
+ Rymer, xii, 194. 198. 203. Hift. Groyland Contin.. * * Dugd. Baron. i. 163, & ſeq. 
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the Mortimer, the Montacute, and other ancient families, had devolved to the Ricuand 


crown; others of the moſt potent nobility had been deſtroyed in the civil wars: and 


he ſaw himſelf highly elevated above thoſe that remained, by the eminency of his I DIN. 


dignity, the extent of his poſſeſſions; and the number of his vaſſals; He was on his 
father's fide deſcended from Thomas of Wodeſtoke, the youngeſt ſon of Edward III: 
and imagining that he was, by his mother i, the next heir of the Lancaſter line, he 
flattered himſelf with hopes of being one day king of England; till Margaret coun- 
teſs of Richmond convinced him, that her pretenſions were prior to his mother's, as 
being the ſole daughter and heir of the elder brother of the houſe of Beaufort. 
Neither of theſe had any juſt ground for their pretenſions, being both ſprung from one 
of Jobn of Gand's illegitimate ſons: and though Margaret's grand-father had beeri 
legitimated by act of parliament, he was in that very act declared incapable of ſuc- 
ceeding to the crown. Nothing but the animoſity reigning in the breaſts of the Lan- 
caſtrian party, and views of ſelf-intereſt could have made them entertain thoughts of 
puttingany of Katherine Swinford's deſcendants upon the throne: nor had they any 
proſpect of ſuccels, as long as the friends of the houſe of Tor continued united. 
Theſe laſt were now conſiderably weakened by the deaths of Rivers and Haſtings ; 
and effectually divided by R:chard's uſurping the crown, to the diſheriſon of his 
two nephews; the gentry and people in the north of England adhering to the 
former, whilſt thoſe of the ſouth and weſt, ever attached to the houſe of York, 
favoured the latter, and were ready to engage in any meaſures for afferting the right 
of the two young princes, and procuring their liberty. PO OY 

 BuckINGHAM faw with pleaſure theſe effects of the meaſures, which he had en- 
couraged Richard to take; all promoting his own deſigns. He was by that prince's 
bounty, maſter of all #ales, and of the marches weſt of the Severne: and thinking 
the time and ſtate of affairs favourable for his purpoſe, went thither to reſolve on 
meaſures in concert with biſhop Morton (an artful and able politician, zealous for 
the houſe of Lancaſter, having the confidence of all that party, particularly of Mar- 
garet) whom he had got Richard to put into his cuſtody, and had, perhaps with 
this view, ſent to his caſtle of Brecknock. When that prince ſet out, on Sepr. 4, 
from Glouceſter, taking the road of Coventry, he excuſed himſelf from waiting upon 
him in his progreſs to the north; by pretending that his private affairs called him 
to Brecknock : but inſtead of proceeding directly thither, he paſſed two days at 
Tewkſbury, and going thence to Shrewſbury, had a meeting with Margaret in a 
place between Worcefter and Bridgenorth. It was in this conference, that (as is pre- 
tended) the duke was firſt convinced ! of Margaret's ſon, Henry earl of Richmond 
having a prior claim to the crown, and hearkened to Margaret's propoſal of a 


match between this earl and the princeſs Elizabeth, the eldeſt of Edward IV's 


daughters, in order to an union of the two houſes of York and Lancaſter. As there 
was not time for ſo many negotiations as are ſaid to have paſſed between this con- 


ference, and October 18, the day of the general inſurrection, it is much more rea- 


ſonable to think, that this plan had been agreed on before; and that Buckingham, 


lately a witneſs of the affection of the Londoners to Edward IV's children, and dread- 
ing a diviſion of the Lancaſtrian intereſt, had thought fit to drop his own pre- 
tenfions, and come into a ſcheme; which had a very plaufible appearance, and flat- 
tered every body with hopes, that an effectual ſtop would be put to the civil wars 


1 Sir T. Moor. Hi. Croyland Contin. that the duke, a man of great knowledge in other 

3 Holinſbead. Hall, &c. _ 2.4... . reſpeRts, could not be ignorant of the affairs of his 

4 Whoever conſiders that the duke of Bucking- own family, will eaſily think, that he could neither 
nam mother and Margaret were the daughters of forget, nor be an utter ſtranger to the claim of 
two brothers, the eldeſt whereof was the latter's Henry earl of Richmond, which was known to all the 
father; that Margaret had been married ſeveral world beſides, and a continual ſubject of conver- 
years to the duke's uncle, Sir Henry Stafford ; and fation, at leaſt among the Lanca/trians. 
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th 
nation. The ſcheme ſeemed likely to ſucceed: and as there was no objection to 1 


. 
A. D. 1483. but from the life of Edward V, and his brother Richard duke of York, then cloſe 


priſoners in the Tower of 13 it was thought neceſſary to give out, that theſe 
young princes had been murdered there by their uncle's orders. The Engliſh catch 
eagerly at every thing. they hear, and believe it implicitely : the report ſpread like 
wild-fire; and paſſing current here, was tranſmitted n to find credit in foreign 
countries. 

Buckix HAM, on his arrival at Brecknock, conſulted Morton about the meaſures 
proper for the execution of this deſign. It was neceſſary that the queen dowager, 
mother to the princeſs, ſhould be brought into it, give her conſent to the marriage, 


and engage her friends to promote the undertaking; that the earl of Richmond 


ſhould oblige himſelf upon oath to marry the princeſs, and come with a foreign 
force into England to the aſſiſtance of his partiſans ; and that the nobility and gentry 
of the kingdom ſhould be advertiſed, and properly prepared to join him upon his 


landing. Here was matter enough for a much longer negotiation, than could well 


be diſ patched i in five weeks; whatever zeal and abilities the perſon had, whom 
Morton is ſaid to have recommended. This was Reginald Bray; who had been 
ſteward or receiver general to the duke's uncle, Sir Henry Stafford, and continued 
in the like employment under his relict and executrix Margaret, and could not but 
be known to Buckingham. Bray, being ſent for to Brecknock, was charged with 
inſtructions to treat and ſettle theſe different points; and (as it ſeems according to 
the received account) he had credit enough to draw in many of the moſt conſidera- 
ble perſons in England, to form a concert between them, to arrange all their ope- 
rations, and either take upon himſelf to fix, or get them to agree on, a day for a ge- 
neral inſurrection. His firſt ſtep was to engage the queen dowager, and the princeſs 
Elizabeth: this was done by the mediation of Dr. Lewis, a Welſh gentleman, and 
a very {kilful phyſician; who being conſulted in that capacity by both the dowager 

and Margaret, went between them without ſuſpicion, * This great point of the 
marriage, and the queen dowager's concurrence in meaſures being gained, Margaret 
found means among her friends in the city of "_ to raiſe a large ſum of money; 
and ſent it over to Bretagne by Hugh Conway, to enable her ſon to levy a body of 
troops, and provide ſhips, victuals, and all other neceſſaries for his ente prize. Con- 
way propoſing to embark at Plymouth, ſhe diſpatched after him Thomas Ram, by 
the way of Kent, to inform her ſon of the diſpoſition of the nobility and commonalty 
to join him, and with further inſtructions about the proper place for his landing. 
They both arrived ſafe in Bretagne: and returned with the earl of Richmond's con- 
ſent to the marriage, and an account of his preparations. Bray is ſaid to 1 | 
managed matters ſo weli with the Engliſh nobility, that they reſolved to riſe in their 
ſeveral countries; October 18. was fixed for the wy of iber as well as the duke of 
Buckingham s, inſurrectiou. 

Tunis conſpiracy was too general to be kept . a 5 ie d no 
money to get intelligence: and to have it brought him the earlier, had eſtabliſhed 
ſtages of poſt-horſes, at twenty miles diſtance: from each other, throughout the 
realm; a practice firſt introduced by his brother during the late war with Scotland. 
He had his ſpies ot emiſſaries in all parts: and having upon the firſt information of 
the plot, given orders for raiſing forces in the north, repaired with great diligence 
to London. It was reported, that the people who. had taken refuge in the franchiſes 
and ſanctuaries in and about the city *, had formed a deſign of carrying off ſome of 
Edward 1V's daughters in diſguiſe. from that of Weſtminſter beyond ſea, in order to 
their being placed on the throne, in caſe of the deceaſe of their brothers in the 


Duęd. Baron. i. 167 *. See Sir Henry Stafford's will. Hl. Croyland Contiy. T1, "I; 
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veſted on all fides by a party of forces under Jobn Neſſefeld; whoexecuted his charge 


with ſo much ſtrictneſs and vigilance, that no body could either go out, or come A. D. 1483. 


into that place of ſanctuary. He knew that the duke of Buckingham was at the 
head of the conſpitacy : and cauſing all his motions to be watched, ſent orders to 
"Thomas, ſon of Sir Roger Vaughan, to attack his houſe, and ſeize the treaſure he had 
beſtowed upon him, as ſoon as he ſtirred from Brecknock, © Thomas raifing his re- 


lations and followers, executed the orders very punctually; as Humfrey Stafford and 


other noblemen in the marches did thoſe. that they received, for breaking down 
bridges, and ſeizing all paſſages, on the Severe. Richard ſtill thought i it more 


prudent to prevent, than have the trouble of quelling, an inſurrection: and with this 


view, invited Buckingh4m to court by the kindeſt letters. The duke excuſing 
himfelf from doing ſo, by the pretence of an indiſf ſition, was ſummoned i in a 
peremptory manner upon his allegiance to come to London: but erte a flat de- 
nial, and returning an anſwer in terms of defiance, equivalent to a dec claration of 
war, was confidered as a determined enemy. Richard ſaw. it was no time to dally: 
and'having provided for the ſecurity of London, and ſent troops into different parts of 
the weſt; went to Lincoln to raiſe more forces. It was from thence, that, on 
2 Offdber 12, he ſent for the great ſeal: and. the forces he expected from Horkſbire 

| coming up, with Henry earl of Northumberland, and other noblemen, he advanced 
into Northamptonſhire ; being on. the 19% of that month at Grafton, rey to move, 

either againſt the inſurgents in the weſt, or againſt the duke of Buckingham, as he 
faw occafion, 

Tux duke had, the day before, aſſembled his followers at Breckneck ;\ publiſhing 
at the fame time a declaration sil Richard: and having muſtered a conſiderable 
body of men, marched into the foreſt of Dene, in order to croſs the Severne, and join 
bis weſtern frietids at Salſſßury. Flodds, greater than any ever known before in the 
memory of mah, having tendered the-river impaſſable, he retired back with the 
biſhop of Fly; Sir N. Knyvet of Bokenham-caftle, and his other counſellors to Sir 
Walter Devereusx's houſe at Webley3 ; and the Welſh diſperſing for want of 1 pay and 
victuals, he fled thence, in diſguiſe, to the houſe of Ralf Banaſtre, an old ſervant of 
his, in Shropſhire, where he lay a few days concealed. * Biſhop Morton got in a like 
diſguiſe to Ehe and being there ſupplied with money, found a ſhip, which wafted 
him over to Flanders. Sir Edward Courtenay of Haccombe, afterwards earl of De- 
won, with his brother Piers biſhop of Exeter, Thomas Grey marqueſs of Darſet, Sir 
Thomas Saint Leger, Sir Robert Willoughby, Sir Thomas Arundel of Lanberne, Sir 
Edward Courtenay of Boconnoꝶ, and his brother Walter, John Trevilihn, and other 

entlemen; roſe in armes the ſame day, at Exeter, and other places in Devonſhire 
and Cornwall. Sir George Brown of Becheworth in Surrey, Sir Thomas Lewhnor, 


Sir Fobn Gilford, Sir John Fogge, Sir Edward Poynings, with other gentlemen. in 


the neighbourhood, roſe at Maidſtone in Kent on the day appointed: and marching 
by Roehefter and Graveſend, advanced, dn October 2 5, to Guilford... There Was an- 
other riſing at Newbury in Berkſhire, headed by Sir V. N orreys of Yathendun, Sir 
W. Berkeley, Sir Roger Tocotes, Sir Thomas de la Mare, Sir V. Stoner, and Fobn 
Harcourt of Stanton: and a fourth at Saliſbury, where Lionel Wideville, biſhop of 
Sarum; with his brother Sir Richard, Richard Beauchamp lord $. Anand, Sir John 
Cheyne, Sir Giles Dawbeney, Sit John Saints, Sir Nicholas Latimer, Walter Hunger- 
ford, and Jobs Trenchard, appeared in the field with banners diſplayed. . Theſe i in- 
furtections, all made on the fame day, Offober 18, were enough to overſet any go- 
vernment; had the common people been diſaffected: but the ſeveral heads, finding 


_ 1 Holinſhrad: Hall. Stow, Ke. e xii. 20. . N. Crepland Gotin. Ret, Parl. 
1 1 TR : | 
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LY and the country would not join them, and hearing of the diſperſion of the duke of 


. 4. P. 2483. 


A. D. 1484. 
e 

Proceedi 

of las, 


| Buckingham: s forces, fled to ſanctuaries, private retreats, and foreign countries, 
Henry earl of Richmond, with his uncle FJaſper earl of Pembroke, and 5000 men 
raiſed in Bretagne, had ſet fail from S. Malo, on October 12; but his ſhips being 
ſeparated i in a ſtorm, he did not arrive till the 18 of that month at Plymouth. 
Forces being there ready to oppoſe his landing, he bent his courſe towards Poole in 
Dorſelſbire: but finding the like preparations there to oppoſe him, and hearing 
ſoon after of the diſaſters of his friends, N to France, without en a 
deſcent. 

Ricuanp bad publiſhed a proclamation ' e pardon to all the yeomen and 
commonalty engaged with the gentlemen chovementioned; and promiſing rewards 
for taking their chieftains, that abſconded; at the rate of 1000 J. for the duke of 
Buckingham, 1000 marks for the marqueſs of Dorſet, and each of the. biſhops 
and leſſer ſums for the reſt, in proportion to their reſpective dignities. The daily 
carrying of an unuſual quantity of victuals to Banaſtre's houſe, gave occaſion * to a 
diſcovery of the place, where the duke was concealed: he was ſeized, and brought 
to Saliſbury, where Richard lay at that time with a numerous army, He made there 
A frank confeſſion of the whole conſpiracy, in hopes of being admitted: to that 
prince's Preſence, deſigning (as his ſon afterwards 3 ſaid) to have ſtabbed him with a 
knife, which he had provided ſecretly for that purpoſe: but his requeſt being denied, 
he was, on Sunday, November 2, beheaded in the market place of that city. Richard 
then marched into Devonſhire ; where ſome of the inſurgents ſtill continued in 
armes: but his approach ſoon made them fly; and Sir Thomas Saint Leger, being 
taken, was, notwithſtanding great ſums were offered to ſave his-life, put to death at 


| Exeter, with T. Ram, who had been ſent to invite the earl of Richmond from Bre- 


tagne. Sir George Brown and Sir Roger Clifford had the ſame fate: but theſe 
ſeem to be the onely perſons of figure, that ſuffered on account of this inſurrection, 
which was quelled without any action or bloodſhed. Richard, having made a pro- 
greſs through Devonſbire and Cornwall, and ſettled the country in quiet, diſmiſſed his 
northern forces: and returned, about the latter end of November +, to London. 

A PARLIAMENT meeting on 5 Friday, Fanuary 23, paſſed an act of attainder 
againſt the biſhops of Ely, Sarum, and Exeter, and other ringleaders of the late in- 
ſurtection, who had fled from juſtice: and enabled Richard to make grants of their 
forfeited eſtates, with the uſual exceptions of wives jointures, and lands of inheri- 
tance. Among the perſons attainted were the earl of Richmond, and his mother 
Margaret: the latter had been ſo active in promoting the inſurrection, that it was 
thought neceſſary to puniſh her with the loſs of her eſtate; which however was 
given to her huſband the lord Stanley, who anſwered for keeping her from all un- 
lawful correſpondence for the future. The ſubſidies of tonnage, poundage, wool, 
and hydes, which had been granted to Edward IV. for life, were continued to him 
in the ſame manner, though they commenced only from the firſt day of the ſeſſion: 
but no other impoſt was laid on the nation; ſo little reaſon is there for the heavy 
complaints of ſome writers on account of the exorbitant taxes, which (they pretend) 
were now impoſed, His title to the crown, as ſet forth in the addreſs of the nobi- 
lity beforementioned, was confirmed: and his ſon prince Edward being declared heir 
apparent, the lords ſpicicudl and temporal ſoon after ſwore to maintain his ſuc- 
ceſſion. The parhament broke up on February 20, after paſſing ſeveral excellent 
laws for the good of the people, for the ſecurity of their liberties and properties, for 
the redreſs of grievances, and for the due adminiſtration of juſtice. Such in parti- 
cular, were thoſe, providing for the return of ſufficient jurors, to prevent the perjuries 
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and falſe verdicts of which men of little or no ſubſtance were guilty in ſheriffs in- Rr c 1 


queſts; for the bailing of perſons ſuſpected of felony, though indicted on record, 
and exempting their goods and chattels from being ſeized, till after conviction; and 4. D. 1484. 
for freeing the ſubject from the new impoſition introduced by Edward IV. under ; 


the improper name of a benevolence. 
Laws ſo full of equity and humanity, ſo evidently tending to the public good, fo The queen 


well adapted to preſerve the quiet, eaſe, and rights of the ſubject, paſſed in all the _ 


omes to 
confidence of power and pride of conqueſt, in a juncture too often employed, by court with 


uſurpers to trample arbitrarily on the liberties of a nation, and by miniſters, to gra- SO 
tify their revenge and avarice, were very proper means to recommend a government, 
which an unſucceſsful attempt to ruin it, ſeemed to have firmly eſtabliſhed. Every 
thing now crouched before Richard; . even the queen dowager, getting over her 
jealouſy, and believing: his ſolemn aſſurances, that neither ſhe nor her daughters 
ſhould run any danger of their lives, and that he would provide for them as his 
kinſwomen, quitted the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter : and coming, in the beginning of 
March, to court, were received in a very honourable; if not in an affectionate, man- 
ner. Richard did not abuſe this confidence : three of the young princeſſes were diſ- 
poſed of, Cicely to Fohn viſcount Welles; Anne and Catherine to the heirs of the 
duke of Norfolk and the earl of Devonſhire; matches ſuitable to their quality: and 
propoſed himſelt to marry the princeſs Elizabeth. His ſon prince Edward, who 
was now about nine years old *, died in Middleham-caftle, at the latter end of March, 
or in the beginning of April, to the inexpreſſible grief of his parents, who were 
then at Not ingbam; eſpecially of his mother, who was ſo affected with the loſs, that 


| ſhe fell into a decay, which put an end to her life in the March following. Richard 


could not take a more effectual method to defeat the plan and meaſures of the 
faction that conſpired againſt him, than by marrying his eldeſt niece; all the claim 
which Henry earl of Richmond could make to the crown, being founded on the ex- 
pectation of his becoming one day the huſband of that princeſs. The queen 
dowager liked the match with Richard ſo well, that the fent into France to her 
ſon the marqueſs of Dorſet ?, preſſing him to quit the earl of Richmond, and return 
home; the princeſs Elizabeth was impatient till it took effect, and in a letter, writ- 
ten with her own hand, preſerved in the Arundel collection, deſired the duke of 
Norfolk's intereſt; for the concluſion of the marriage. It could not be conſum- 
mated without a papal diſpenſation, for the near conſanguinity between them: and 
whether there were any difficulties in the way, or there was not time enough for ob- 
taining it, or Richard's counſellors oppoſed it, out of an apprehenſion that when 
Elizabeth came into. power, ſhe might take revenge upon them for the death of her 
uncle Rivers, and obliged him to diſavow the deſign, the marriage never took 
effect; though the * N eee dr haſtened the earl of Richmond 's 
attempt upon England. 5 

To provide againſt chat 2 Richard FROM a truce with the duke of Bre- Henry cart of 
tagne 3; and. his embaſſadors engaged Landers, the duke's chief miniſter, to deliver — . 
the earl of Richmond! into their hands: but the earl having intelligence of the de- in France. of 
ſign, made his eſcape into France, where he was well received by Charles VIII, and 
aſſured of ſaccours, as well as protection. The' treaties of commerce with Portugal 
and Bourgogne were 'renewed5:'and a truce of three years was not only made with 
Scotland, but a foundation laid for a cloſer union with that crown, by an agreement 
for the marriage of the heir of it, with Richard's niece Anne, daughter of John 
duke of Suffolk. Another ſtep, which Richard took for his ſecurity, did not ſucceed 


ſo well; having maintained a fleet at ſea, and kept ſtrong guards on different parts 1 
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of the ſea-coaſt all this year, till his treaſure was exhauſted, and he found himſelf 
deſtitute of the ſinews of war, when he ſtood moſt in need of a ſupply. The great 
number of gentlemen, who had been lately attainted, and eſcaped abroad, a8 oppor⸗ 
tunities offered, repaired by a general conſent, to the earl of Richinond; ſwore fealty 
to him, upon his engaging to marry the princeſs, Elizabetb ; added reputation to his 
cauſe, rendering him more conſiderable in the eyes of the court; here he had taken 
refuge: and being impatient to recover their forfeited-eſtates, preſſed him continu. 
ally to make another attempt. He was much encouraged to this ſtep by Jobn bael 
of Oxford, who being confined in the caſtle of Hammes, had perſuaded Walter 
Blunt the governor to revolt from Richard, and to go with him to the earl of 
Richmond. The caſtle was ſoon recovered ; and to prevent a like defection in that 
fortreſs, in Guz/nes, and in Calais, the command of them all! was entruſted: to 
Richard's baſtard ſon, John of Glouceſter. This did not diſcourage Richmond from 
purſuing his deſign; he could not hope to ſtrengthen, his party by delays: and the 
opportunity ſeemed favourable; as well becauſe Richard had laid up his fleet, and 
diſmiſſed his forces, with ſuch diſtinguiſhing rewards and marks of favour to the 
northern men, as had much diſobliged the ſouthern, as becauſe. he was bare of 
money, and had no means of raiſing any, but by the exploded way of benevolence. 
Rich AR had advice of the deſign 3, but could not learn where the enemy pro- 
poſed. to make their deſcent. | In this uncertainty, leaving Francis viſcount Lovel to 
equip a fleet at Southampton, and to provide for the defence of the ſouthern and 
weltern counties, he went himſelf to Notingham, a place ſituated; near the middle of 
the realm, and convenient enough, as well for the rendez vous of his northern forces: 
as for marching to any quarter, where: the enemy ſhould. appear. Henry carl of 
Richmond having got a ſmall ſupply of money from the court of France, had levied 
a body of 3000 men, very bad troops, in Normandie and failing, on Adguft-1, 
from Harfleur, landed on the 7 of that month in Mi/ford-haven; expecting there 
to be joined immediately by the friends and followers of Faſpericarl of Pembroke, 
and Sir Rice ap Thomas. He was himſelf of Veiſb extraction, by the father's ſide: 
and hoped that his forces would be much increaſed by a people, fond of having a 
prince of their own blood upon the throne of England. He was much diſappointed 
in this reſpect; and that diſappointment would, in all probability, have been fatal 
to him, had it not been for Richard's. ſecurity, and contempt of ſo ſmall a forces, 
as, he heard, was landed. This prince, who, on all other occaſions, was the moſt 
active man in nature, did not think it worth his while to march in perſon againſt ſo 
deſpicable an enemy: but contented. himſelf with ſending. orders to Sir Malter 
Herbert to raiſe the militia, of the country, and driye out the invader ; which he 
imagined was a very eaſy matter. It did, not prove ſo; and Richard was ruined by 


allowing his ad verſary time to be joined by thoſe that favoured his enterprize. 


HenRy's chief dependance was upon Thomas lord Stanley, who had a very great 
intereſt in Cheſhire and Lancaſbire, as his ſon, George lord Strange had in Shropſhire, 
and his brother Sir V. Stanley chamberlain of North ales, which was ſubject to 
his command. Thomas enjoyed under Richard the great poſts of ſteward of the 
houſhold, and conſtable of England: but having matried Henrys mother Margaret, 


| ſhe had drawn him into her ſon's party and when Richard went to Notingbam, 


he had aſked leave to viſit, his houſe and family, from which he had been long ab- 
ſent. As Richard had ſome jealouſy of him on his wife's account, he could not ob- 

tain it, without leaving bis ſon George at court as an hoſtage! for his fidelity: but was 
upon this ſecurity allowed to go into Lancaſbire; where he made preparations to 


perform his engagements with Naum. whoſe: firkt: ſtep after his landing was, to ſend-- 
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him and Sir W. Stanley advice of his arrival, and to appoint Shrewſbury for the Rren A 
place, where they might moſt conveniently join him with their forces. When = 
Richard, upon the like advice, ſummoned all the nobility and military tenants of the 4. D. 1485. 
crown to attend him with their followers, he ſent particular orders for Thomas to 
come, without loſing a moment, to Notingham : but excuſing himſelf bn account 
of being ſeized with the ſweating ſickneſs, his ſon George was ſeized, as he attempted 
to get away from court in a clandeſtine manner. Theſe grounds of ſuſpicion gave 
occaſion to ſo ſtrict an examination, that he thought it beſt to diſcover all he knew 
of the conſpiracy, which his father, uncle, and Sir Fobn Savage, had entered into 
with the earl of Richmond: and then ſuing. for mercy, undertook that his father 
ſhould come immediately with all his power to Richard's aſſiſtance. Some hopes 
of the performance of this promiſe ſeem to be the reaſon, why Thomas was not put 
in the proclamation, publiſhed at Coventry and other towns in the middle of the 
kingdom, declaring Sir W. Stanley and Sir F. Savage traytors: but neither this, nor 
his ſon's engagement in his behalf, altered his reſolution in the. main, though 
they obliged him- to vary in his meaſures for executing it, and to uſe more pre- 
cautions, than would have been otherwiſe neceſſary. 

HENRY marching from Milford- baven to Cardigan, was there joined by Richard 
Griffith and Sir John Morgan, with their followers: and proceeding thence towards 
Shrewſbury, received advice, that Sir Walter Herbert and Rice ap Thomas lay in the 
way to obſtruct his paſſage. He was ruined, if he did not force his way; and pre- 
pared for a battel: but was ſaved from running that hazard by Rice ap Thomas's re- 
volting to him, which obliged the other to a retreat. Richard was amazed to hear, 
that Henry had got without any oppoſition to Shrewſbury : and though his forces 
were not all aſſembled, he marched from Notingham to Leiceſter, with an army 
more than ſufficient to have driven the enemy out of the realm, had it been faithful. 
Henry was not able to muſter above 4000 men, when he arrived at Shrewſbury : 
but in his way to Newport, he was joined by Sir Gilbert Talbot, with 2000 of the 
earl of Shrewſbury's vaſſals or dependants ; and advanced directly againſt Richard, 
depending on the intelligence he had of the temper of his forces, and the aſſurances 
given him of a defection. In the mean time the lord Stanley, having raiſed a body 
of about 6000 men, had taken poſt at Lichſield: and Sir W. Stanley was advanced 
with 3000 Welſhmen into the neighbourhood of Stafford; where the latter had a 
conference with Henry, to concert meaſures with him, and adjuſt their reſpective 
motions. - It was, on lord Strange's account, reſolved ſtill to keep their corps ſepa- 
rate; and when Henry drew near Litchfield, lord Stanley retired with his men to 
Atherton, as if he meant to join Richard; who marching from Leiceſter on Sunday, 
Auguſt 21, encamped that night about two miles from Boſworth, a market town in 
Leiceſterſpire. Henry had been joined that evening at Tamworth by Sir Simon 
Digby, Sir Fobn Savage, Sir Brian Sandford, and their followers: and in the night 
Sir Thomas Bourchier, Sir Walter Hungerford, and other gentlemen, deſerted to 
him from Richard's army ; leaving the reſt of his forces either diſpoſed to follow, 
or diſmayed by, their example. ve LEN Xo nid 6 bs: , | 
Jonn duke of Norfolk was, by a diſtich in meeter fixed upon the gate of his 2;3,,4 qai 
lodging, advertiſed, that his maſter was betrayed; and Richard had ſufficient rea- = Her 
ſon to think ſo: but neither knowing upon whom to lay the treachery, nor having . 
time to examine into it, he had it not in his power to prevent the danger. Henry, 
early in the morning of 'Auguſt 22, marched from 'Tamworth (the Stanleys moving 
at the ſame time from Ather/ton, and keeping a little to the right of his army) till he 
came to a plain called Redmore, lying between the villages of Sutton and Dadling- 8 
ton: it was there, and in the fields of Sutton, that the battel began. The duke of 
| Norfolk, with his ſon the earl of Surrey, commanded the van of Richard's army, 
Vol. II. g ; 9 X + compoſed * 
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compoſed of archers, as that of Henry's, led by the earl of Oxford, alſo was; the 
main bodies of each being commanded by Richard and Henry themſelves. There 
were wings on each fide of theſe bodies, but thoſe of Richard did not fight: nor 
did the earl of Northumberland, with his numerous forces, ſtrike * a ſtroke in the 
action. When the archers on both ſides had ſhot their arrows, and came to a cloſe 
engagement, the lord Stanley and his brother Sir William joined Henry with their 
corps: and rendered him ſuperiour to the enemy, conſidering what numbers of the 
latter declined fighting. Richard ſeeing himſelf betrayed, and obſerving Henry at 
a ſmall diſtance, advanced eagerly, with a party of his guards, to attack him, in 
hopes of deciding by bis death the fate of the battel. His charge was ſo furious, 
that he opened a way to his rival, having firſt with his own hands flain Sir V. Bran- 
don his ſtandard- bearer, and diſmounted Sir Fobn Cheyne : but Sir W. Stanley com- 
ing up with his forces, juſt as he was engaging hand to hand with Henry, he fell, 
oppreſſed by numbers, fighting bravely in the thickeſt of his enemies. This put an 


end to the battel, which had laſted only two hours; Richard's main body retiring 


from the field without making any charge, and his van alone haying borne the 
brunt of the action. There are however ſaid to have fallen in it near 4000 men 
on his ſide; and among theſe, the duke of Norfolk, Walter Devereux lord Ferrer; 
of Chartley, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir W. Conters, and Sir Robert Brakenbury. On 
Henry's fide, the loſs did not exceed 100 common ſoldiers; and not one perſon of 
diſtinction was ſlain, beſides Sir W. Brandon. Sir W. Cateſby was taken priſoner, 
and with two north country gentlemen of the name of Brecher, executed the ſame 


night at Leiceſter; whither Richard's corpſe, with a rope about his neck, thrown 


His character. 


like a calf croſs an horſe, was carried; and after being treated with horrible indig- 
nities, was at laſt buried in the church of the Grey Friers, without any ſolemnity. 
He left no legitimate iſſue behind him: but had two natural children; John of 
Glouceſter governor of Calais, and Catherine Plantagenet, who died young, though 
firſt contracted to William Herbert earl of Huntingdon. As nothing is ſaid of John 
after his father's death, it is not unlikely, that he retired from the world, and lurked 
for the ſafety of his life in ſome unknown retreat; perhaps near Eaſtwell in Kent; 
there being preſerved in the family of the earls of Minchelſea, an account of one of 
Richard's baſtards, living there in a private, auſtere, and devout manner to a very ad- 
vanced age, eſteemed by all, though unknown, till a little before his death he ſa- 
tisfied the curioſity of one of the anceſtors of that noble family. | 

© Tt hath been a great diſadvantage to Richard's character, that he was ſucceeded by 
a prince, whoſe intereſt it was to load him with the vileſt calumnies, and to en- 
courage every report that could blacken his memory. Hence later writers, to cburt 


the favour of Henry, and his poſterity, have adopted thoſe reports (raiſed at firſt to 


gull the populace) as if they were real facts, and ſcarce ſay any thing of Richard, but 
in the way of invective. Fond of tranſmitting him down to future ages in the 
moſt odious light, they have fallen foul upon his figure, repreſenting him as crook- 
ed and deformed; though all ancient pictures drawn of him ſhew the contrary: and 
all that is ſaid of him by cotemporary writers, who had opportunities of ſeeing him, 
amounts to no more, than that he was low of ſtatute, and thick ſet like his father 3, 
whom he much reſembled in the features of his viſage, which was comely, though 


| ſevere and warlike. He was naturally reſerved, ſilent, and thoughtful; entire maſter 


of his temper; conſiderate in all his actions, reflecting cooly upon all occurrences; 


bold in war, and wiſe in council. He had been ever faithful to his brother Edward, 


und zealous for his intereſts; had diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his courage in the field 


upon all occaſions, and by the prudence, as well as juſtice of his adminiſtration, 


-when he had the government of the north; which endeared him ſo much to the gen- 
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tlemen and inhabitants of that part of England. No prince could well have a bet- NAA 


ter character, than Richard had gained, till he came to be protector, and dethroned 
his nephew: this action, and the views of the Lancaſtrian faction, gave birth to the 
calumnies, with which he was loaded. He was but eichteen years old, vrhen 
Henry VI. died, and his ſon Edward was murdered; yet both theſe events were 
laid upon him, though he had no hand in either, and it was well known, that the 
latter fell by the ſwords of Haſtings and the marquis of Dorſet. He interceded with 
Edward in behalf of his brother Clarence, whoſe death was owing to this king's 


paſſion, and the malice of the queen's relations: yet his mediation was repreſented - 


as faint, only becauſe it did not ſucceed. He was liberal to the utmoſt of his abili- 
ties, and even to exceſs; there were inſtances enough of his bounty and humanity, but 
none of his cruelty, till being protector he was puſhed on by Buckingham and 
Haſtings to put the queen's brother and ſon to death, and involved Haſtings him- 
ſelf in the ſame ruin. Thele ſteps, the onely known ones which expoſe him to the 
charge of cruelty, were taken, the firſt to gratify the vengeance of thoſe two noble- 
men and their party, the latter to pave his own way to the throne: and were per- 
© haps in ſome meaſure an effect of the jealouſy of his nature. 

Tus chief ſupport of this imputation of cruelty to Richard, is founded upon the 
ſuppoſed murder of his two nephews in the Tower; a Point of mere conjecture, 
which the finding of the bones of two youths there, in A. D. 1674, in a place 

from whence, according to the ſtory publiſhed, they had been removed, is far from 
clearing. This ſtory was firſt invented and given out by the Lancaſtri ans, when 
it was neceſſary for their purpoſe, at the time of the duke of | Buckingham's inſur- 


rection; which may juſtly render it ſuſpected. It is evident from Rymer, that 


Richard was at Weſtminſter, Auguſt 3 1, and at York, on Auguſt 7; the day follow- 
ing, being that of the great proceſſion, and his ſon's knighthood, The three firſt ſtages 
he made in his journey were to Windſor *, Oxford, and Glouceſter, It was (as the ſtory 
then raiſed relates) from this laſt place, that he ſent Fobn Grene with orders to Sir 

Robert Brakenbury governor. of the Tower to dif patch the two princes; but he re- 
fuſing to execute theſe. orders, and this refuſal being notified to Richard at War- 
wick, Sir James Tyrell, having been recommended by a page, as a perſon fit for any 
deſperate undertaking, was immediately employed to do the work, and ſent with 
orders to Brakenbury, to deliver him all the keys of the Tower for one night, in 
order to execute the commands he had received. It is pretended, that Sir Fames 
did actually execute them, and that Edward V. and Richard duke of York were 
ſmothered in their beds by V. Slaughter, Miles Poreft, and Jobn Dighton: theſe 

are all the circumſtances of the ſtory, which, though it eaſily paſſed current, when 
ſupported by power, and contradicting it was dangerous, will hardly bear an im- 


———Y 


partial examination. Richard leaving Oxford on Auguſt 3, arrived that night at 


Glouceſter, and is ſaid to have there ſigned the orders ſent by Grene to Brakenbury : 

but was it poſſible for Grene to go to London, treat with the governor of the Tower, 
and be back the night following, Auguſt 4, at Warwick; whence Richard went 
with his queen and nobility by Coventry, Leiceſter, and Notingbam, with ſo little 
Ray in all theſe, places, that he was at 2Þdr& on Augiſt y? Brokenbury had always 
bore the character of a man of honour and integrity; he was made, on Jui 17, 
conſtable of the Tower for life, about ſeventeen days before the pretended order: 


but if he refuſed to execute it, how came Richard aſterwards to annex ſo conſidera- 


ble a ſalary to, his office? Sir James rell was undoubtedly a very braye man, and 
of great abilities; deſcended of an ancient and honourable family, and had a good 


eſtate of his own, beſides What he enjoyed in right of his wife Anne , who was 


daughter and heir of Sir John Arundel of Lanberne in Cornwall. He was, _ 


Hu. Groyland Contin. © | Keymer, xii. 219. Kot. Parl. 1 R. III. n. 21. * 
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RICHARD this pretended commiſſion, ſo much in favour with his maſter, that he had entruſted 


him with the cuſtody of the archbiſhop of Vr r, when arreſted, on June 1 3, in the 
council-chamber ; and if Richard ſhould be ſuppoſed to act ſo inconſiſtently with his 
own character, as to unboſom his griefs to a page, Sir James ſtood in little need of 
the page's recommendation. The ſtory ſays, however, that he executed the orders, 
and confeſſed the fact: but if this were ſo, how came he to be employed by HenryvII? 
to have clauſes of exception * in his favour, added to acts of reſumption? to be made 
governor of Guiſness, and to be ſent embaſſador to the emperor Maximilian? Was 
it for the honour, either of the firſt of thoſe princes to be repreſented by a regicide, or 
of the latter, to treat with an aſſaſſin? Dighton is likewiſe faid to have made the 
ſame confeſſion: yet he was not either puniſhed or proſecuted, but left, with Foreſt 
and Slaughter, to God almighty's judgments, which, in defect of Henry VII's 
juſtice, writers, picking up every idle tale, have taken care to inflict. It was Henry's 
intereſt to bring the affair to light; his title to the-crown depended on the death of 
the two young princes: yet he never thought fit, either to examine into a point of 
ſo much conſequence, or to prove it upon Richard; and it is owing entirely to his 
neglect, that it was at that time, and remains ſtill, a myſtery, i | 
Ric ARD had done enough for his purpoſe by baſtardizing Edward IV's children. 
This ſecured him equally againſt the male and female iſſue, or if it did not, he had 
as much to dread from the latter as from the former: and yet he let the five daugh- 
ters enjoy their liberty, treated them honourably at court, and careſſed Elizabeth 
the eldeſt in ſo extraordinary a manner, that it was generally thought, he was in love 
with, and intended to eſpouſe, that princeſs. Henry's claim was founded on a ſort 
of a verbal contract, and intended marriage, with Elizabeth, who could have no 
title, till her brothers were dead. This rendered it neceſſary for him either to make 
away the two young princes (which, an old manuſcript cited by Buck + ſays, was 
contrived by biſhop Morton, a man not incapable of ſuch a contrivance, and a cer- 
tain counteſs) or to perſuade the world into a notion, that they had been murdered 
by their uncle. The ſtory given out by the duke of Buckingham, and the Lan- 
caſtrian faction, did not gain fo entire credit, as to hinder various accounts as well 
about the manner as the time of their death: and Polidore Virgils, though he re- 
lates it as firſt reported, yet ſeems to think that they did not dye in Richard's time, 


ſince this prince's letting the report gain ground, is aſcribed by him to an expectation, 
that the friends of the houſe of York, being perſuaded of the extinction of Edward's 


male iſſue, would the eaſier bear his government. Their intereſt had been divided 


and broken by his uſurpation; and they all exclaimed againſt it, as what would be 
the ruin of the family: but he hoped to reunite them by the report's gaining credit, 


and the deſpair it would occaſion of their being able to ſerve the firſt objects of their 
affection. The evident falſehood of the ſtory firſt given out; the queen dowager's 
truſting her daughters to him ſo ſoon after; the kindneſs with which he treated thoſe 
daughters, and his nephew the earl of Warwick (whom he kept at his court till 


 Buckingham's inſurrection, and then ſent him to his fine ſeat of Sherif/-Hoton, 


where he had air, diverſion, and liberty, as well as education.; a very different con- 


duct from what Henry VII. obſerved towards this young prince) and his ſucceflor's 


negle& in neither examining into the manner, nor puniſhing the authors, of the 


murder of Edward V, and his brother, are ſtrong preſumptions that they were not 
put to death in Richard's time 5, and are favourable to the opinion of thoſe; who 


Pol. Virgil, p. 537. See Rot. Parl. 4 H. VII. ing all the grants of Richard III. late in deed, and 
1. 14. * Rot, Parl. 3 H. VII. a. 35. Numer, xii. not of right 4 of England,” of Edward IV. late 
king of E , and- of Edward V. late called ki 


| Br. 1 F. 102, F. — . 

7 | m0 perhaps may conclude he was living at the Edward V; the word late not relating to his +3 

time of the firſt parliament of Henry VII, when an but his title: for thus after the death of Henry VI, 
act (Rot. Parl. 1 H. VII. p. 2.) paſſed for reſum- when he is ſtyled Hemricus VI. nuper de fatto ot non 


imagine, 
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imagine that, as all Edward IV's children died young, and Edward V. was of a ten- Rr — ARD 


der and ſiekly conſtitution, he died in the Tower, and his brother made his eſcape, 
appearing afterwatds in action, and known by the abuſive name of Perkin Warbeck. 
The notion univerſally, though unreaſonably, entertained of Richard's cruelty hath 
been the chief reaſon of his being thought the murderer of his nephews: but whoever 
compares his actions with thoſe of Henry VII, will find the latter much more cruel. 
The general inſutrection againſt Bihar in les, Nent, Surg „Berk, Mila, 

and Do vombore, was puniſhed with the exechtid of nbt above 0 perſöns; and 
(excepting thoſe that fled abroad, and repeated their crime by joining, and ſwearing 
fealty to the earl of Richmond) all the reſt were freely pardoned; without ſo much 
as fines being levied upon any of them; a lenity, of which there is ſcarce any one 
example to be found in all the reigns of his predeecfiors. Facta, and the general 
tenour bf a manꝰs conduct, beſt hew his real character: and all the vitulent and 
atrocious calumnies founded purely on farmiſes, a perverſe imagination, or down- 
right falſchood, and thrown upon Richard by the flatterers of his ſucceſſor, whoſe 
- cruelty came by that means to be overlooked, will never efface the juſt praiſe due to 

Richard for his excellent laws, and his conſtant application to ſee juſtice impartially 
diſtributed, and good order eftabliſhed in all parti df Exgland. 
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B O O0 K XIV. * 
Containing an account of Engliſh affairs for the ſpace 


of near twenty-four. years, during the reign of 
HENRY VII. | 


TCHAR D's crown, being found in the field, after the battel of Beſivortb, 
was by Thomas lord Stanley, the principal author of the victory, put upon 
the earl of Richmond's head; who was immediately faluted by the victorious 

army as their king, and took upon him the ſtyle of Henry VII, king of England. 
This prince marched the ſame evening to Leiceſſer: and diſpatched thence Sir 
Robert Willoughby, to ſeize * Edward Plantagenet earl of Warwick, ſon and heir to 
George duke of Clarence, and convey the young innocent prince, now only ten 
years * old, to the Tower of London; where he was kept a cloſe priſoner all the reſt 
of his life; Henry enjoying all the while the vaſt eſtate of Richard Nevil, the great 


carl of Warwick, to which Edward was heir, and putting him at laſt to death, out 


of either jealouſy or avarice, Princes generally chooſe to diſtinguiſh the beginning 
of their reigns by acts of clemency, goodneſs, and beneficence: but this firſt ſpeci- 
men of Henry's government afforded his new ſubjects little reaſon to expect either 
juſtice or humanity from him; though he was ſoon to bind himſelf by a coronation 
oath, to rule them with mercy, as well as juſtice, He made haſte to London in ex- 
pectation of being crowned ; and made his entry into the city, on Auguſt28, with 
great pomp: but the ſweating fickneſs3 raging at that time, the ceremony was de- 
ferred till Sunday, October 30; when it was performed by T. Bourchier archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. At this ſolemnity, Faſper carl of Pembroke was created duke of 
Bedford, the lord Stanley earl of Derby, and Sir Edward Courtenay earl of Devon: 
a band likewiſe of choice archers was inſtituted, under the title of Teomen of the 
guard, to attend on him daily, for the ſecurity of his perſon. The aſſiſtance he had 
received from Charles VIII. of France, engaged him to make a truce + with that 
crown for a year: and it was ſoon after continued for three years longer. This was 
followed by a like truce for the ſame number of years with Scotland: and theſe mea- 
ſures providing againſt any hoſtile attempt from abroad, all his care was employed 


1 Sow. * Monaft. Angl. i. 160. 8 Fabian. + Rymer, xii. 277. 281. 285. : 
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in ſecuring himſelf at home by the countenance of a parliament, which he ſum- 


moned to meet, on November 7, at Weftminfter. 


Tux chief point to be carried in it, was a confirmation of his cite to ”_ crown; 
which could be no difficult matter in a parliament, convened by his ſummons, and 
already owning his authority, had he been reſolved upon what to found his title. 
To claim it by conqueſt, in conſequence of his victory over Richard, was agreeable 
enough to his views: but as that victory was gained by one party of Eng liſp over 
another, the victors could not, in ſerving him, be ſuppoſed to mean the enſlaving of 
themſelves and their country. This claim might have been a pretence for annul- 
ling the laws, for diſpoſing of every man's eſtate, for aſſuming and exerciſing an 
arbitrary power: and could not but give terror and offence to his own friends, as 
well as to the reſt of the kingdom. He had a ſtrong paſſion for the title of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, but he was not heir to that houſe; the legitimate line thereof be- 
ing extinct: and though he was the eldeſt deſcendant of the houſe of Somerſet, 
which qualified him well enough to ſet up for an head to the Lancaſtrian faction, 
and he had in this light raiſed the jealouſy of Edward IV. and Richard III, yet the 
Somerſet branch being illegitimate, none of the race were capable of ſucceeding to 
the crown of England. To ſupply the defect of theſe titles, he was forced, ſore 
againſt his will, to make uſe of another, much more agreeable to the ſenſe of the 
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nation, that of the right of the princeſs Elizabeth, in which he was to participate | 


by his marriage. There were ſtill objections even to this, the beſt of his claims, as 
well in point of right, as of the inconveniences, which might thence enſue to him- 


ſelf, It was at this very time whiſpered about, that Edward V, and his brother the 
duke of York, had not been murdered in the Tower, but conveyed ſecretly away, 
and were ſtill living; which abſolutely excluded the claim of their ſiſter: and if he 
depended upon her right, he would be a king only by courteſy, and in cafe of her 
deceaſe, with or without iſſue, would be liable to be removed. Henry, to guard as 


well as he could againſt theſe inconveniences, thought i it beſt to make only a general 


claim of the crown: and in his ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſſion , without making | 


any deduction of his deſcent, as Edward IV. had done on the like occation, ac- 
quainted the two houſes with * his acceſſion to the crown, as well by the juſt title 


4 of hereditary right, as by the judgment of God; in giving him victory over his 


« enemy in the field; and leſt the latter part of his claim ſhould give offence, he 


declared, that all his ſubjects ſhould enjoy the lands they poſſeſſed, except fuch as 


« had offended him, and were to be puniſhed in this parliament.” 


Tux houſe of commons was compoſed of perſons entirely affected to Henry, 
none elſe caring to fit in a parliament called by his writ, or in an aſſembly, where 
they durſt not oppoſe his demands: but ſome of the moſt conſiderable members had 


been attainted, as well as Henry himſelf, in the times of Edward IV. and Richard III. 
A difficulty being made about their fitting, the judges conſidered the cafe: and 
delivering their opinion, that Henry was in fact diſcharged from his attainder by 
taking the crown, but the others could not fit in parliament, till their attainders were 
reverſed, an act was readily paſſed for reverſing the attainders of 107 perſons 3, This 
Was followed by diſtinct bills in favour of particular perſons, reſtoring them in blood, 


and to the enjoyment of their eſtates. It is not caſy to conceive, by what law, or with 


What pretence of reaſon, thoſe who. fought in Boſworth, field on Richards fide 
"againſt the earl of Richmond, could be charged with high treaſon; yet Richard him- 
ſelf, the duke of Norfolk, the carl of Surrey, the lords Lovel, Zouche, and Ferrers 
of Chartley, Sir Walter and Sir. Fames Harrington, Sir Humphrey Stafford, Sir W. 
Berkeley, a and twenty other. gentlemen, were attainted, and all: their lands (except 
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their wives jointures and inheritances) declared forfeited. This proceeding was not 
calculated to promote that union between the partiſans of the two houſes of ' York 
and Lancaſter, which was the principal thing propoſed in the marriage of Henry 
and Elizabeth: it put an end to all hopes of that kind, and deſtroyed the too 4 
vourable opinion entertained of Henry's prudence. Before this paſſed, the 
ment had ſettled the inheritance of the crown in him, and the heirs of his 
lawfully begotten; but as this was done in expectation of his marriage with Elixa- 
beth, the houſe of commons thought fit, on December 10, the laſt day of the ſeſſion, 
to addreſs him, as he ſat upon the throne, to marry the princeſs without delay, that 
he might have heirs of his body. They preſented him at the ſame time with a 
grant for life of tonnage (with an additional duty of three ſhillings a tun on ſweet 
wines imported by merchants alien) poundage, and the ſubſidy on wool and hydes, 
to commence from the firſt day of his reign. This was no ill recommendation of 
their addreſs ; which was no ſooner heard by the lords ſpiritual and temporal, than 
riſing up all from their ſeats, and making profound reverences before the throne, 
they made the ſame requeſt, Henry promiſed to gratify them in conſurnmatin 
the marriage; and the two houſes were prorogued to January 23, next following; 
having fitſt repealed the act 1 R. IN, for ſettling the crown upon Richard, and or- 
dered the copy of it on record to be taken off the roll of patliament and burnt. The 
deſign was to bury it for ever in oblivion: and far this end, all perſons, who had 
other copies thereof, were ordered to bring them to the chancellor before Eafter, on 
pain of being impriſoned, and fined at the king's pleaſure, When that act was re- 
verſed, no part of it was ſuffered to be read in-parliament?, but only the title; the two 
houſes declaring, by theſe extraordinary methods, their utter deteſtation of its con- 
tents, particularly on account of its baſtardizing Edward IV's children. How thin 
the houſe of lords was in this ſeſſion, appears from the oath taken by them, not to 
protect robbers and felons, nor tetain men by indenture, liveries; or mate of diſ- 


tinction, againſt law; it being taken only by eight biſhops, ſixteen abbots, two dukes, 
eight earls, the viſcount Beaumomt, and eight barons. 


Henry's deferring his matriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, till after his coro- 


nation, and the entail of the crown upon him and the heirs of his body, is ſaid to 


ariſe from 3/a political view, or rather from à violent paſſion he had, not to ſuffer 
her name to be mentioned in the ſettlement of the crown, nor to ſeem beholden to 
her for any part of his title. This was a deviation from his engagements, when he 
agreed to the marriage, and gave great offence. to the friends of the houſe of Dr, 
and to the nation in general; which being ſtrongly poſſeſſed in behalf of the right 
of that houſe, did not like its being thus neglected: but he had a plauſible excuſe for 
delaying his marriage. Elizabeth and he were related in the fourth degree of con- 
ſanguinity and affinity; this, according to the rules of the canon law in thoſe days, 


was an impediment, not to be removed without a papal diſpenſation. The relation 


was ſo remote, that there could be no difficulty i in obtaining one; and he delayed ſol- 
liciting it, till he had carried his points in parliament: but being quickened by the 
addreſs of both houſes, contented himſelf with procuring a diſpenfation from the 
legate, and was. married to her on Fanuary 18, much more to the nation's, than his 


own, ſatisfaction; for out of his mortal averſion to her family, he treated her harſh- 


ly as long as ſhe lived, notwithſtanding her beauty, and other amiable qualities. 
He had ſo little pretence to the title of the houſe of Lancuſter, that he durſt never 


inſiſt upon it, not even with pope Innocent VIII; who was ready enough to do any 


_ thing to oblige him, and to take every thing he ſaid for granted. Thus when the 
Pope's diſpenſation, confirming that of the legate +, and the ſubſequent marriage, 
et. Parl. u. 18. Tear Book 1 H. VII. Ni. Hs. Lord Bacer's Hf. of H. VII. 
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_ been paſſed in the beginning of March, it was followed by a bulle, founded HexzvVIE. 


10 « right of war, and the notorious, undoubted, neareſt title of ſucceſſion, but alſo by 
« the choice of the prelates, lords, nobles, and common people of England, and the 
« crown had been veſted in him, and the heirs of his body, by an act of the three . 
« eſtates in parliament, and confirming thoſe titles; though it aſſerts at the ſame 
te time that Henry had, for putting an end to civil broils, and at the earneſt requeſt 
« of parliament, conſented to marry E/izabeth, the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV, 
« and the true heireſs of the kingdom.” The bulle, after confirming the act of par- 
liament for ſettling the crown on Henry, and the ſucceſſion in his children, . for- 
« bids all the inhabitants of England to raiſe any tumults againſt him, on pain of in- 
« curring 7þſo facto the greater excommunication, not to be abſolved from it, unleſs 
« in the artitle of death, but by the ſee of Rome, or its ſpecial commiſſioners :” and 
goes on * to declare that Henry's children by another wife ſhould ſucceed to all the 
c hereditary rights of the kingdom, according to the act of parliament, and his own 
i confirmation thereof. Excommunication was denounced againſt all who ſhould 
* oppoſe that ſucceſſion; * the biſhops, prelates, and clergy, as well ſecular as re- 
e gular, were all enjoined, under pain of interdi& and excommunication, to ſtand 
« by: Henry, and to' inflit the like cenſures on all his adverſaries, and to call in the 
« aid of the ſecular arm, notwithſtanding any papal conſtitutions to the contrary: 
« and a plenary indulgence of all fins was granted to all foreign princes and Eng/i/h 
« ſubjects, that ſhould aſſiſt, either him or his deſcendants againſt their rebels.” 
This bulle occaſioned frequent applications to the fee of Rome for abſolution of the 
clergy and others who had violated it: and was, on December 21, 1498, confirmed 
pope Alexander VI. Such were the mean fhifts' made uſe of by Henry to piece 
up the defects of his favoutite title, Eno wing (as lord Bacon obſerves) there was a 
very great differente between a king that holdeth his crown by a civil act of 
« eſtates, and one that holdethy i it N by the hw of nature, and deſcent of 
« blood. $424: 889 

Ir Henry had acted thi part of an able politician, he ſhould not, either as a king 
or even as a ſimple head of a party, have had any paſſions: but the furious 
hatred he bore to the houſe of Tort, had ſuch an abſolute power over his conduct, 
that out of the violence of his paſſion, and the weakneſs of his judgment in all caſes 
where it intervened , he had formed a ſettled. reſolution to depreſs all the eminent 
perſons of that bac He did indeed by a 'proelatnation offer pardon and reſti- 
tution to all that had taken armes, or been concerned in any attempt, againſt him; a 
if they ſubmitted by a certain day to his mercy, and took the oaths of allegiance and 
fealty: but, either to engroſs the merit of this grace to himſelf, or to be better enabled 
to explain it away, as he ſaw fit, on occaſion, he would not ſuffer it to be confirmed 
by parliament. Among others that laid hold of this offer, Thomas Howard earl of 
Surrey came out of the retreat, where he had been concealed ever fince the battel of 
Boſworth; and made his ſubmiſſion: but was ſent to the Tower, and kept there 
ſeveral years in priſon; a treatment not likely to encourage others to follow his ex- 
ample: Lord Bacon imputes to Henry's avarice the great confiſcations and forfeiturts | 
he got in this parliament, as well as the new laws, for obliging foreigners natura- 
lized-to pay the ſame cuſtoms as aliens, and for giving him the ſeizures and com- 
poſitions of Taliant goods unemployed, which [pea to fill his coffers : but it is 
reaſonable to think he had à further vie w in the 2 of reſumption (from the firſt 
day of his reign) of all grants, made by his three laſt predeceſſors, of caſtles, honouts, 


manors, lands, WAY ſervices, "wards, privileges, ffices, and penfions, and te- 
2 22. 20 | 
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annexing them to the crown; which was paſſed in the ſecond ſeſſion, with ſuch ex- 
ceptions as the king had. made at the time, or ſhould make during the preſent par- 
liament. The pretence for, this act was, the reyenue's not ſufficing, as it did in the 
time of Henry VI, to ſupport his houſhold, and other ordinary charges, ſuitably to 


the royal dignity : and to countenance this pretence, the reſumption took place from 


the 34 year of that prince, and included all grants made after that year, till 
January ao, three days before the opening of this ſeſſion. Thus were all the eſtates, 
granted to the 7orkifts by Edward IV, either taken away at once, or left entirely in 


Henry's power, from whom they had little reaſon to expect any favour. 


Inſurrection 
in Torkfire 
quelled. 


Lambert Sim- . 


nel, perſonat- 
ing the earl of 
arwick, is 
received in 
Ireland. 


Tux prior of Croy/and”* complains very feelingly of theſe acts; which did not 
paſs without great oppoſition and warm debates in parliament, and cauſed no little 
uneaſineſs in the nation. Henry, after his victory at Boſioorth, and carrying what 
he pleaſed in parliament, imagined he ſhould appear with full glory in the north; 
and reſolving to make a progreſs into the countries which had been moſt affectionate 
to Richard, kept Eaſter at Lincoln. In his way thence, at Noting bam, he received 
advice, that the lord Lovel, with Sir Humphrey Stafford, and his brother Thomas, 
had quitted the ſanctuary of Colchefter, and were gone to ſome place unknown. 
This did not hinder him from proceeding to Tur, and keeping there the feaſt of 
S. George, with great ſplendour : but he had like to have been ſurprized in the midſt 
of his jollity by Lovel, who had on a ſudden got together a number of men in the 
neighbourhood. The duke of Bedford being ſent againſt him with a body of 3000 
men, offered a pardon to the inſurgents: and they appearing inclined to accept it, 
Lovel fled to Sis Thomas Broughton's in Lancaſhire, and was there ſecreted, till he 
got a paſſage to Flanders, The proclamation of pardon did not ſave ſeveral of 
thoſe, who had been in armes, from being put to death by the earl of Nortbumber- 
land. Sir Humphrey Stafford and his brother had begun a commotion in Worcefter- 
ſhire : but hearing of what had happened to Lovel, diſmiſſed their forces, and took 
ſanctuary at Colnbam, near Abingdon. They were taken thence. by force, under 
pretence that the privilege of ſanctuary did not extend to treaſon : Sir Humphrey 
was executed at Tyburne, and Thomas pardoned, as under the influence of his elder 
brother. Henry returned to Landon before Midſummer : and, on Wedneſday, 
September 20, cight months after her marriage, the queen was delivered of a fon, 
who in honour of the Britiſb race, from which his father deſcended, was named 
Tux joy, occaſioned by this event, was damped by another, which endangered 
his crown, though it aroſe from an inconſiderable beginning, and from an impoſture, 
which could hardly have found credit, had not Henry been generally hated; The 
bulk of the nation was extremely devoted to the houſe of York ; and ſaw with pain 
the harſh meaſures he took to diſtreſs its friends, and the delays he affected to pre- 
vent the queen's coronation. | It was ſtill whiſpered about, that Richard duke of York 
had made his eſcape abroad: and a rumor prevailed, that Edward earl of War- 
wic, ſon of George duke of Clarence, had likewiſe got off, and thereby prevented 
the execution of a deſign, formed by Henry, to have him murdered in the Tower. 
The univerſal joy expreſſed by the people in all parts upon the report of his eſcape, 
tempted Richard Simons?, a prieſt, who lived in Oxford; to inſtruct! his pupil, 
Lambert, an illegitimate ſon of Thomas Simnel, a joiner: in that town, but a comely 
youth, with a certain grace and dignity in his aſpect, to perſonate Edward. The 
impoſture could not find credit in England, where Edward was well known, ſo 
eaſily as it might in a remote country: and for this reaſon, Simons carrying his pu- 
pil to Ireland, preſented him to the earl of Kildare, then lord deputy of the king- | 
dom. The recent report of Edward's eſcape out of the Tower had diſpoſed the 
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earl to believe the ſtory : and the youth's fine air and noble behaviour, confirming  HenzvVIL 
him in that belief, Lambert was received in a manner ſuitable to his pretended qua- TDI. 


lity. As all orders of men in that country had a wonderful affection for the houſe of 
York; and the late duke of Clarence had been for ſeveral years their lord lieutenant, 
this pretended fon of his was treated with royal honours; every body expreſ- 
ſing a readineſs to take armes in his favour, It was in vain, that Henry carried the 
true Edward Plantagenet, on a Sunday, from the Tower through the principal 
ſtreets of London, and conducted him in a ſolemn proceſſion to S. Paul's, all per- 
ſons being allowed the liberty of talking with him in the way : this did not remove 
the pre poſſeſſions of the 1ri/h, who maintained, that the perſon whom Henry had 
ſhewed about, wasa mere counterfeit, and that the true Edward was with them in 
Ireland. Nor were their ſentiments altered by the general pardon of all treaſons, 


without exception, publiſhed at this time: they ſtill adhered to Lambert; and me- 


ditating a deſcent in England, ſent thither to get aſſurances of aſſiſtance. 


SoME Engliſh noblemen, who had felt the weight of Henry's diſpleaſure for their 
affection to the houſe of York, amazed at theſe teſtimonies of the inclinations of all 


orders of men in Treland, thought it a fit opportunity to try thoſe of the people in and 


England. They had no ſcruple of making this experiment in the name, and on the 
fide, of the impoſtor; their view being at any rate to dethrone Henry: and when 
his power was broke, they made no doubt, but the falſe Plantagenet would fall away 
of himſelf, when the true Edward, or perhaps Richard duke of York, ſhould ap- 

r. It is ſaid, that when Simons firſt inſtructed Lambert, it was propoſed, he 
ſhould perſonate the latter of thoſe princes, who would have been at this time 
fourteen years old, whereas the other was three years younger t but this cannot reaſon- 
ably be ſuppoſed, becauſe the impoſtor was but ten years old, though it muſt appear 
ſtrange, that a youth, under the age of fourteen, ſhould be capable of acting the 
part aſſigned to the P/eudo-Edward. It is univerſally agreed, though no evidence 
of the fact appears, that the queen mother entered into this conſpiracy : and it is 


not natural to think, that ſhe would take ſuch a ſtep in the behalf, of the ſon of a 


man whoſe death ſhe had procured, or indeed of any body, but a ſon of her own, 
whom ſhe knew or believed to be living. Henry, ſeizing her jointure and large poſ- 
ſeflions, without any legal proceeding, thruſt her into the monaſtery of Bermondſey; 
where being ſtripped of all, and having nothing to live on, ſhe was confined ſo cloſe, 
that ſhe could ſcarce ſpeak to any body, till her death* ; which happened! about 
Eafter *, A. D. 1492. All the world exclaimed againſt this uſage of the queen mo- 
ther, aſcribing it generally to the cruelty and avarice of Henry's nature; whilſt he 
rejoiced in the enjoyment of her confiſcated eſtate: and not daring to diſcover the 
true-reaſon of his conduct, made a wretched: apology for it, in pretending that he 
did-it, ** becauſe ſhe had, after agreeing to his marriage, quitted the ſanctuary of 
« Weſtminſter, and delivered up her daughters to Richard III.“ which, if an offence, 
was an old one, that ſeemed forgotten, and did not, after all, deſerve to be puniſh- 


ed with ſuch ſeverity. She underwent no examination: and in all PI the 


knew ſome ſecrets, which he did not care ſhould be made public. 


Joux DE La Porx earl of Lincoln, a man of great parts, ſpirit, and courage, of 
an enterprizing genius, vigorous in action, and firm in his reſolutions, was engaged 
in this conſpiracy. Eligabetb, ſiſter to Edward IV, was his mother, and his uncle 
Richard III. (after his ſon's death) had declared him preſumptive heir of the crown, 
and made him lord lieutenant- of Ireland: but he had been turned out of this em- 
pen being too much n in the fate of the houſe of Vork to be truſted 
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ler will in the prerogative court 2 which ſhe 1492. See Kt Nr. Deggei, fol. 74. 
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by Henry, and had reaſon to apprehend, that this prince's jealouſy would burſt out 


ſoon to his ruin. In this ſituation, and ſeeing the marqueſs of Dorſet clapped up 
in the Tower, purely for fear he ſhould reſent his mother's treatment, Jobn went 
over to Flanders; conſulted the lord Lovel about the meaſures proper to be taken; 
and it being reſolved to improve the revolt of Ireland, for raiſing an inſurrection in 
England, he applied to his aunt Margaret, relict of Charles the Hardy, duke of 
Bourgogne, for ſuccours. The good ſenſe, the temper, prudence, virtue, and extra- 
ordinary merit of this princeſs, had gained her the eſteem of all the world, and the 
hearts of that turbulent people, the Flemings, ſo entirely, that they paid her as much 
deference, as if ſhe had been their ſovereign, and confided to her the education or 
guardianſhip of Philip of Auſtria, grandſon to her late huſband, and heir of all his 
dominions. Margaret ſupplied him with a body of 2000 Germans, all veteran 
troops, under the command of Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer; 
who being ſubje& to her orders, would not fail to ſupport. the intereſt of her ne- 
phews, in caſe of any attempt to. defeat what was propoſed in. their favour. With 
theſe forces, Lincoln and Lovel paſſed into Treland, landing there on March 19: and 
Lambert, having been proclaimed before, was now crowned, as king, by the pre- 
lates of Armagh, Dublin, Meath, and Derry*, in the cathedral at Dublin. They 

ſtaid-fome time in that country to raiſe a party of 7r:/h, and provide ſhips for tranſ- 
porting their forces to Lancaſhire ; where they landed, on June 4, near the Pyle of 
Foudray; and were joined by Sir Thomas Broughton, and other gentlemen. They 
marched thence into Yrſbire, hoping to increaſe their forces in a country ſa well 
affected to the houſe of 7ork: but the people, either diſheartened by the ill ſucceſs of 
Lovel's late attempt in thoſe parts, or convinced of Lambert's being a mere impoſtor, 
and knowing nothing of the ſecret views of the earl of Lincoln, did not repair to 
his ſtandard, as he expected. This did not diſcourage him from marching ſouth- 
ward, though his forces amounted to no more than 8000 men, and the Iriſb were 
armed only with darts and ſkeins: and he continued advancing, till he paſſed the 
Dent near Newark, © 971 1: 051 | % een JO 

_ Henxvy in the mean time, much alarmed at Margaret's ſupplying his enemies 
with a body of troops; had raifed two armies ; one whereof he put under the com- 
mand of Jobn earl of Oxford, to oppoſe a deſcent, which he was apprehenfive might 
be made in Suffolk by a force from Flanders. The duke of Bedford was made general 
of the other: and Henry, conſidering his crown lay at ſtake, marched himſelf at its 
head to Notingham, the place of general rendezvous. - He was much ſuperior to the 
enemy in number: but did not reſolve to fight, till he was joined by 6000 men, 

brought in by the lord Strange and the earl of Shrewſbury. Animated by this re- 
inforeement, he advanced, on June 16, to Stoke, a village near Newark; where the 
carl of Lincoln lay encamped on a riſing ground: and offered him battel. The 
earl was too brave to decline an engagement, though upon unequal terms: and 
marching with great reſolution down the hill, began a furious combat, maintained 
with great valout on both: ſides for three hours, though the ranks of the unarmed 
Triſh were thinned continually by the ſhot of the Engliſb archers, againſt which they 
bad no defence. They did not ſtill offer to fly, dropping dead as they ſtood in their 
tanks, and making the greateſt part of the 4000 men ſaid to be ſlain on Lincoln's 
fide on the field of battel: but the Germans ſoldꝭ their lives ſo dear, that Henry loſt 


— 
* 


half his vanguard, beſides the wounded. Lambert and his tutor werb taken pri- 


ſoners: and the latter being committed cloſe priſoner, was never heard of more. 
The former, either becauſe he was a boy too young to be hanged or arraigned, or 
that he might ſerve as a ſtanding teſtimony of an impoſture, when Henry might 
have occaſion to repreſent any future claimant of the crown as a counterſeit, was 
| | Rot. Parl. 3 H. VII. n.i5, * Rymer, wii. 332. ä 
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kept alive, employed in a mean office about his court, carrying wood to the kitchen; HNA. 
and at laſt made one of his faulconers. The earl of Lincoln, Thomas Fitz Gerald, 
late chancellor of Treland, and brother to the earl of Kildare, Sir Thomas Brough-. 
ton, Martin Swart, and many other gentlemen, were ſlain upon the ſpot, fighting 
valiantly ; ſcarce any of the chieftains eſcaping, but dying bravely ſword in hand, 
like men of honour.” Henry is ſaid to have lamented the death of the firſt, becauſe 
he might from him have learned the bottom of the enterprize. The lord Lovel, © 
ſee ing all loſt, ſwam-the Trent on horſeback ;- which occaſioned at that time various 
reports; ſome repreſenting him as drowned in the river, through a ſteepneſs of its 
banks, which doth not appear at this day; others, as eſcaping, and living long after 
in a cave or vault, This laſt notion is countenanced by a diſcovery, made about 
ſixty years ago (on occaſion: of a new building at his ſeat of Minſter-Lovel, near 
Witney in Oxfordſhire) of a room under ground, in which was found the figure of 
a venerable old man fitting in a great chair, reſting his elbow on a table, and ſupport- 
ing his head with one of his hands: but the whole frame diſſolved into duſt, ſoon 
No man of note had been taken 'priſoner in, the battel of Stoke: and Henry 
wanting to make ſome examples of his vengeance,” which might ſerve for a terror 
to others, made a progreſs into the north, proceeding with great ſeverity and ſtrict 
Inquiſition *, partly by martial law; and partly by commiſſion, againſt all, who, 
though they had not appeared in the field, were yet ſuſpected of aiding and abetting the 
late inſurgents. They were not all executed; ſeveral being put to fine and ranſome, 
which brought in money to Henry's coffers: and this was perhaps the motive for 
involving all, that propagated the rumour of his army's being defeated at Stoke 
field, in the like inquiſitions. The parliament, which met, on Friday, November q, 


r 
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Broughton, Sir Robert and James Harrington, Sir Robert Percy, Sir Henry Bodru- 
gan of Cornwall, with twenty other gentlemen, and veſting in him all their forfeit- 
ed eſtates, except what belonged to their wives in the way of jointure, or inheri- 
tance. There had been a fifteenth granted to Edward IV. in the laſt year of his 
reign, which bad not yet been levied : it was now given up; and the parliament 
gave him two ffteentbs, beſides an extraordinary ſubſidy of the nature of a pole-tax 
| all aliens; and another ac of reſumption. Henry, either of his own motion 
in a ſenſe of the neceſſity of complying with the. univerſal defire of the nation, or 
out of apprehenſions of an addreſs from the two houſes on the ſubject, thought fit 
at laſt to ſuffer the queen to be crowned on Sunday, November 25; Jobn Morton 
archbiſhop of Canterbury performing the ceremony. Lord Bacon repreſents this 
prelate as a ſtern and haughty man, odious at court, and more generally ſo in the 
country: and imputes to him the procuring of an act paſſed in this parliament, 
rendering it capital for any of the king's houſbold ſervants, to conſpire the death 
of any lord of the realm, or member of the king's council. The true deſign of this 
act was, to provide for his particular ſafety; though, to drown the envy of it in a 
general law, the privilege was communicated to other counſellors and peers, and it 
was confined to the king's ſervants in the Chegue- roll, leſt the commons ſhould think 
it too harſh to puniſh the will in any caſe of. felony, equally with the deed, contrary 
to the ſpirit and clemency of the law of England. The cogniſance of offences 
againſt the act was veſted in the court of the ſteward of the houſhold: and the au- 
thority of that of far-chamber 3, which had hitherto ſubſiſted by the old common 
law of the realm, was now confirmed in certain caſes by act of parliament. It doth 
not appear from the roll, whether the act againſt conſpiring the death of peers and 
counſellors was brought in before or after the riot + which happened, on Dec. 15, in 


Lord Bacon. Rot. Parl. 3 H. VII. n. 1.15, 16.35- . u. 17. b. 3. 27. 
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at Weſtminſter, anſwered his views by paſſing an act of attainder * againſt Sir Thomas proceedings. 
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HenayVII. the king's preſence, whilſt he was ſitting in the parliament-chamber, There were 
T1487 eighty perſons concerned in it; all charged with a deſign to deſtroy ſome of the 
, . king's great officers and privy council: and fix of the ringleaders being ſeized; were 
immediately by the parliament declared felons convict, their goods and chattels for. 
feited as if attainted according to the courſe of common law ; and, without being 
admitted to the benefit of clergy, ordered to be executed as felons; without delay or 
other proceſs to be made in their behalf. This very extraordinary proceedirig ſhews 
plainly the true ſpirit of the chancellor Morton, who directed every thing in vittue 
of his credit with Henry, and to provide for his own ſafety, or gratify his maligaity, 
made no ſcruple of creating a precedent, which' expoſed the lives and "Tortunts of 
all the people in the kingdom to dangers before unknown, PEE, 
Aﬀain of Tue ſupplies granted in this ſeſſion were intended to deftay the thine of PO 
Brabus. cours which the parliament adviſed to be ſent for the relief of Bretagne." Francis II. 
was now old, inficm, and by fits out of his ſenſes ; he had no children but two 
daughters, upon whom the faccefſion of the dutch was ſettled by the conſent of the 
eſtates. Tſabel the younger was very ſickly, and in fact died not long after. 
Charles VIII. propoſed, by a marriage with Anne the eldeſt daughter, to nnite Bre- 
tagne with France; which had been for ſome ages the view of wiſh of his 
deceſſors. He was governed by his fiſter, Madam de Beaujeu: and, blindly obſequi- 
ous to her paſſions, proſecuted Louis duke of Orleans, the firſt prince of the blood, 
in ſuch a manner, that he was forced to take refuge in Bretagne; where Francis 
gave him protection, refuſmg either to give him up, or ſend him out of his territo- 
ries. This refuſal drew on à war; in which the French, ſupported by a party of 
— lords, took Ploermell, with other places: and had like to have ſurprized the 
duke himfelfin Vannes; which ſartendered as foon as he had made his eſcape by ſea 
to Nantes. The French army, following him thither, inveſted the place: but af 
ter lying before it fix weeks, were forced" to raiſe the fiege, upon the count af 
Dunots's getting into Nantes with a good body of troops very ſeaſonably ſent to the 
duke's aſſiſtanee by Maximilian king of the Romant, who was in hopes of 
the heireſs. Francis had in his diſtreſs applied to Henry for ſuccours: but this 
prince had fent bim none; ſuffering himſelf to be amuſed by the French 
of being ready to accommodate matters by his mediation, He ſaw the court of 
"France triſled with him, yet determined ſtill to go on in the ſame way: he only 
aſked his parliament's advice on the ſubjeR, in order to get the money he wanted to 
fill his treaſury; and having done this, never/ troubled himſelf about the affairs of 
Bretagne, any otherwiſe than by maltiplymg embaſſtes, which = knew would pto- 
duce nothing. 
A. D. 1488. : . flowing, «t ths care ruqudt of 
JZ ir Edward Wideville, governor of the Me of Wight, he gave him a tacite permiſſion 
of tranſporting thence 400 men for the duke's aſſiſtance: and he abſolutely diſowned 
the giving leave for ſo inconſiderable a ſuccour, when Charles VIII. made it a ſub- 
je of complaint. Louis de Ja Fremoille had at hat time invaded Bretagne with 
an army of 12,000 French, and taken Chateau-Briant and Ancenis: he afterwards 
redueed Fougeres, one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes on the frontier of that country, and 
inveſted Sr. Aubin du Cormier; _ The Bretons advancing to the relief of the place, 
the two armies came to a general engagement on July a8: and the French gained 
the day, by the advantage of their cavalry, in which they were much ſuperior. 
Wideville, with all his Exgliſb, and about '5000 Breront, were killed on the ſpot, 
the duke of Orleans, and the prince of Orange, were taken priſoners, This victory 
was followed by the farren of S. Aubin; and Dinan — without reſiſtance: 
. Mah capitulated after à flight defelice.”-' The duke eue ee 40" op- 
eue, Hiſt, de Braayne. P. Daniel, Hite d nnn. 
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poſe. the enemy, was forced to ſubmit to what terms he could get: theſe were, 
« that he ſhould ſend away all his foreign forces, and take none into his ſervice 
« for the future; that the French ſhould retain all the places they had in their poſ- 
« ſeſſion; and the duke ſhould not marry his daughter without the king of France's 
« conſent.” Theſe were the principal articles of the treaty concluded at S2b/t on 
Auguſt 28 : but the duke's death ſoon after," on September g, occaſioned by the fall 
of his hotſe, altered much the ſtate of affairs. Chartes diſputed the young dutchefs's 
right to the ſucceſſion: and claiming the dutchy as his own right, in virtue of a 
ceſſion of the pretenſions of the houſe of Blois made to ſome. of his anceſtors, or- 
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dered his troops and partiſans to ſeize all the places they could in the country. 


Conguet, and moſt of the towns in the Lower Bretagne, were reduced: and Bre 
offered to capitulate for a ſurrender to the viſcount of Rohan; who, with ſome 
other Breton lords, eſpouſed the French intereſt, and facilitated their conqueſts. 


The guardians of the 9900S dutcheſs applied every where for ſuccours: and Exg- 


land was the country, from whence they might moſt reaſonably expect them, and 
could receive them ſooneſt. The union of Bretagne with France was an event, 
which the Engli/þ had the ſtrongeſt reaſons to dread ;; it deprived them of an an- 
cient and uſeful ally; it aggrandized their moſt dangerous enemy; it raiſed the 
maritime power of France to an height which threatened them with the greateſt 
dangers; it added to the French monarchy a country abounding with brave ſoldiers, 
and hardy ſeamen, of a large extent, and very conveniently ſeated to diſtreſs them, 


either by. way of invaſion, or by interru pting their commerce. Henry had lately 


made or rene wed treaties * with Scotland, ef, Portugal, and the Low Countries; 


and had continued the truce with France till Fanuary 17, 1489: but, alarmed. at 


the progreſs of the French in Bretagne, began now. in good earneſt to array 
archers*, and make Preparation for ſending e e as ai the truce 
expired. 
To purſuance of this reſolution, Sir Richard Edzecombe _ Dr, Abe were 
ſent embaſſadors to Bretagne : "and, on February 10, concluded a league offenſive 
and defenſive with the dutcheſs,, <« for a mutual affiſtance in caſe of an invaſion of 
* their reſpective territories, or of an attempt on Frunce for the recovery of the 
8 countries and rights, which had formerly belonged to either of the contracting 
« parties Henry engaged to have 6009 good troops, by the end of the month, at 
a « Portſmouth, ready to embark on board the ſhips, which Anne was to ſend for their 
« tranſportation: and was allowed to employ 500 of the number in the garriſons 
« of Hennebond and Guerrande, which were to be put into his hands, as pledges 
« for re-imburſing the expences of this armament. The treaty of commerce, in 
A. D. 1486, was confirmed ; both parties obliged themſelves, not to make any 
_ © confederacy, peace, or truce, for above two months, with any. potentate (except 


A. D. 1489. 
2 


Treaty with 
Bretagne, and 
ſuccours ſent, 


the kings of the Romans and Caſtille) without their common conſent, and in- 8 


0 cluding each other therein: and Anne wis to ſwear, that ſhe would not either 
| « marry, or contract herſelf to any prince'or perſon whatever, without Henry's ad- 
- vice and. approbation.” 
* expence of the expedition propoſed, he had called a parliament to meet: on + Tueſday, 
January 13: and laying before the commons an eſtimate of the ohatge, amounting 
io 100,000. they voted 75,0007. thinking it a ſufficient ſupply for the maintenance 


4 of 10,000 archers, to be levied for that ſervice, and the defence of the kingdom. 


For raiſing this ſum, they granted, on February 23, a tenth of the yearly value and 
f profits of; all honours, caſtles, manors, lands, rents, fees, annuities, offices, and penſions, 
10 whomſocyer belonging (except lords of parliament, who granted ein a tenth 


11 
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As this laſt was to advance all the ſums neceſſary for the 


of 
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Inſurrection 
in Norkfbire. 


beginning of Nouember, when the term of their ſervice expired, The late duke 
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Tur Engliſh, tame enough in ſubmitting to any cuſtomary ot habitual burden, 
have ever been extremely averſe to unuſual taxes: and this being of a new kind oc- 
caſioned heavy clamours, particularly in 7orkſhire : whether it was levied with too 
much rigour, or the commiſſioners that aſſeſſed it, acted in an inſulting manner, or whe- 
ther that country was more diſaffected, than any other part of the nation, the people 
mutinied ; declaring openly, that they had ſuffered of late a thouſand miſcries, 
and neither could nor would pay the ſubſidy. The commiſſioners, not ours 
what to do, referred the matter to the earl of Northumberland; who receiving p 
fitive. orders from court, not to abate a penny of the taxation, aſſembled the princi- 
pal juſtices and frecholders of the county, and acquainted them with Henry's reſo- 
lution in ſo imperious a manner, that the people, judging him the author or adviſer 
of ſo harſh a treatment, attacked his houſe of Coctledge near Thriſke, and flew him, 
on April 28, with ſeveral of his ſervants. This violence was naturally followed 
an inſurrection; Sir Jobn Egremond putting himſelf at their head, and Jobn 2 
Chambre acting in the poſt of his lientenant: and the inſurgents declared in plain 
terms, that they would oppoſe the govetnment, and fight in defence of their libet- 
ties. Henry ſent Thomas Howard carl of Surrey (whom he had lately taken into 
favour, and had reverſed his attainder in the laſt ſeſſion of parliament) againſt them 


with a force ſufficient to ſuppreſs them; and to provide againſt the worſt, marched 


in perſon after him with a ſtronger army: but before he came up, the earl had de- 
feated their main body; and taken Fohn 2 Chambre priſoner. This man was exe- 
cuted at York on an high gibbet, with a number of his accomplices, hanging about 
him; though ſomewhat beer but Sir John Egremont! made his eſcape to —_— ; 
and the ſubſidy was afterwards exacted to the utmoſt farthing. | 

 RoneRrT lord Willoughby of Broke was in the mean time ſent with 6000'n men 
into Bretagne: and landed, in March, at Guerrande ; being readily received in this 
place, though not at Hennebond; which perhaps was the reaſon, why the'dutcheſs 
agreed afterwards * to put the Engliſh in poſſeſſion of Morlaix. The arrival of this 
force altered the nature of the wat in that country: the French diſtributed in the 
great towns over- ran the neighbourhood at their pleaſure, the dutcheſs having 
not the face of an army'to oppoſe them, or any money to raiſe and pay forces, The 
Engliſh were not ſtrong enough to befiege large and populous towns; the Breton 
noblemen would not admit them into their caſtles: the French not caring to hazard 
a battel with them in the open field, kept within their places of ſtrength, till oppor- 
tunies offered of ſurprizing and cutting off ſmall parties. In this manner, and with- 
out any conſiderable action, the ſummer paſſed : and the Engli/, ſeeing nothing but 
confuſion in the court of Bretagne, where every body was for ruling, and none.did 
it in reality, no orders given for the ſubſiſtance of troops, or ſupplying them with 
artillery and military ſtores, returned without doing any thing to England, in the 


had left the mareſchal de Rieux, and the counts of Cominges and Dunois, tutors to 
his daughter: but her perſon was entruſted to the care of Philip de Montauban, 
chancellor of Bretagne, who, with the prince of Orange, her coulin-german, formed 

the governing part of the council; which directed all ſtate affairs. They were di- 


vided into parties about the marriage of the princeſs, who had been promiſed by her 


father, about a year before his deceaſe, to Maximilian king of the Romans; the 


treaty having been managed by the prince of Orange, without the knowledge of any 
other of the couneil, and ſtill kept ſecret. De Rieux was entirely for marrying her 


to Alain lord of Aren, according to a promiſe made him i in * hers time: but 
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beſides his not being of ſufficient quality for ſo great an heireſs, his age of forty-five 
was too diſproportioned to hers, and ſhe had an ntter averfion to his perſon, which 
was diſagreeable enough. The chancellor, and the count of Cominges were rather 
againſt him, than attached to any other ſuitor: and Francis count of Dunois la- 
boured with all his art and credit to match her with the duke of Orleans. Whilſt 
cabals were carrying on at the court of Bretagne for the intereſts of theſe rivals, a 
treaty was made at Francfort, on Fuly 22, between Maximilian and the king of 
France, in which a ſtipulation was made for the latter's putting S. Malo, and the 
other places he poſſeſſed in that province, into the hands of the duke of Bourbon, 
and the prince of Orange (as ſequeſtrators, to preſerve them in a neutrality till the 
right of the dutchy was judicially determined) as ſoon as the Engliſh were ſent ont of 
Bretagne. This treaty was ratified by both parties: and followed by another between 
Maximilian and the dutcheſs of Bretagne, in which their marriage being concluded, 
the count of Naſſau, who had been concerned in both, eſpouſed her publicly, in the 
March or April following, in the behalf of Maximilian; uſing the new invented 
ceremony of putting his leg, naked up to the knee, into the nuptial bed where ſhe 
lay, as an equivalent for, or a token of, the conſummation. 

Tux parliament of England, which had been prorogued the laſt year, from 
February 23 to October 14, and, after having ſat till December 4, been again pro- 
rogued to Monday, Fanuary 25, this year*, met on this laſt day, for the uſual buſi- 
neſs of granting ſupplies, and for the more extraordinary one of attainting ſome 
perſons, on account of a conſpiracy, about a month before, for delivering an innocent 
youth out of priſon, The perſons were Jobn abbot of Abingdon, Fobn Maine, 
and Chriſtopher Swan of the ſame place, Edward Frank, and Thomas Rithwelt, 
alias Evon, prieſt of London: and they were charged, the three firſt with deſigning 
to go abroad on New-Tear”'s day 1487, to the earl of Lincoln, then in Flanders, and 
all with a deſign of getting Edward earl of Warwick out of the king's ward, in or- 


der, as was ſurmiſed, to an inſurrection. The four laſt had conſulted once about j it 


at one Henry Davy's houſe in London, and another time at Abingdon; the abbot had 


been at neither of theſe meetings, nor had ſpoken to any of the conſpirators, except 


Maine: but approving the ſcheme, had given him money for its execution. The 
earl was kept ſo cloſe a priſoner, that no body knew for certain where he was: and 
the defign miſcarried, by their miſtaking the place of his concealment or impriſon- 
ment. All their lands and goods were declared forfeited, except ſuch as belonged to 
the monaſtery : but this ſentence was not to bar the King's prerogative from in- 
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fliting ſome further puniſhment on the abbot, as he intended, The zenth, granted 


in the firſt ſeſſion of this parliament, had produced only 27,000 /. the commons, tq 


make up the deficiency, had given Henry a fifteenth, with a requeſt, that he would 


accept thereof, and remit the reſidue of the 7 5,0001. voted for the ſupply, He 
had done ſo: and they were ſo pleaſed with his compliance, that, on February 27, 


they granted him another fifteenth of their goods and chattels; and the parliament | 


was then diſſol ved. 

Tas late treaty between Weiler and Charles VIII. was well enough exe⸗ 
cuted in the articles which directly concerned themſelves * : but in thoſe relating to 
| Bretagne, the French ſtarted difficulties, and refuſed to deliver up the places they 


Affairs of 
Bretagne. 


held, becauſe all the Eng/i/b had not been ſent out of the proyince. The dutcheſs 


urged in vain, that there were none left, except a few in garriſon, which ſhould be 
ſent away as ſoon as the French had evacuated the places they held, and it could not 
in prudence be done ſooner. This diſpute gave occaſion to a renewal of hoſtilities, as 

Maximilian's marriage did to the reſentment of the lord of Abret, who in a fury at 
being diſappointed i in his pretenſions to the dutcheſs, ſurprized the caſtle of Nantes, 
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HennvVIL and delivered it up with the city to the French, about the time it was ſolemnized. 
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A. D. 1491. 
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Nantes was the capital of her dominions, the ſtrongeſt and moſt important place 
ſhe had in her poſſeſſion; it was the greateſt loſs ſhe could receive: and ſhe com- 
plained of it to the courts of England and Caftille, as well as to her huſband Maxi- 
milian, whoſe titles ſhe now aſſumed, ſtyling herſelf queen of the Romans. Thoſe 
three powers ſoon entered into a league againſt France, © for recovering what had 
been uſurped by her upon each of them, for making war jointly, and giving 
« aſſiſtance mutually; in cafe of a quarrel with any one of the confederates ; and if 
« Bretagne ſhould be attacked, to invade France by powerful armies within fix 
months, and not to deſiſt or make any treaty, peace, or truce with that crown, 
« but by common conſent, and including their allies,” | | 

Tuis league, and Maximilians eſpouſing the dutcheſs of Bretagne, convinced the 
king of France, that he ſhould not be able to ſucceed by force, in effecting bis de- 
ſigns upon that country, It had been the conſtant view and endeavour of all his 
predeceſſors from the time of Philip Auguſte to reunite to that crown the fiefs which 
had been formerly diſmembered from it : they had carried their point in all, ex- 
cept Flanders and Bretagne. This laſt was Charleg's object: and other methods 
failing, he was forced to have recourſe to the moſt natural one of any, that of marry- 
ing the heireſs. There were great obſtacles in the way; he was under an engage- 
ment, by the treaty of Arras, A. D. 1482, to marry Margaret of Auſtria, Maxi- 
milian's daughter, who had been ever ſince in France, conſidered as queen, and 
waiting only the proper age to be ſo declared upon her marriage. The dutcheſs of 
Bretagne hated him perſonally, and had abundant reafons to juſtify her animoſity : 
ſhe was likewiſe actually married to the king of the Romans, Had this prince gone 
in perſon to ſolemnize his marriage, inſtead of doing it by proxy, there would have 
been no poſſibility for Charles to have diſſolved it? and the crown of France muſt 
have continued expoſed to the dangers that threatened it, from an union of Bre- 
tagne with Flanders, and other provinces belonging to the houfes of Bourgogne and 
Auſtria, When he agreed to marry Maximilians daughter, there was only the life 
of her brother Philip, a tender infant, but three years old, to keep her from inherit- 
ing all the Low Countries: but that infant was now grown up, and almoſt ripe for 
matrimony ; and Bretagne would be loſt, as ſoon as Maximilian went thither to 
conſummate his marriage. This was not to be prevented, but by uſing the utmoſt 
expedition in obtaining the dutcheſs's conſent to a marriage with himſelf, and by 
keeping the negotiation. a profound ſecret. The prince of Orange, and the count 
of Dunois, wete charged with the management of the tteaty, and they carried it on 
with all the dexterity and prudence imaginable ; diſpoſing firſt the minds of the no- 
bility to it, as the onely means of preventing thoſe ravages and calamities of war, to 
which their country had for ſorhe ages been Expoſed. This they did, without giving 
the leaſt hint of their real deſign; and they ſucceeded equally in gaining the chan- 
cellor, and the mareſchal de Rieus, over to their ſentiments : but when they came 
to open the matter to the dutcheſs, ſhe rejected the propofal with diſdain. Her 
averſion to Charles, and his contract with Margaret of Auſtria ; her hatred to the 
French nation; her inclination for the king of the Romans; her engagements with 
England and Caſtille; the ſuccours ſhe had received from Henry, and above all, her 
marriage with Maximilian, touched her ſo much, both in honour and conſcience, 
that ſhe would not hearken to any remonſtrances on the ſubſet, All arguments 

| drawn from reaſons of ſtate, the good of her people, the honour of being queen of 
France, the inability of a vaſſal to contract without the leave of the ſuperior lord, 
and the frequent diffolutions of unconſummated marriages, could not alter her reſo- 
tations: and the count of Dunois, deſpairing of ſucceſs in any other way, ſent the 
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king of France word, that be muſt enter Bretagne with a ſtrong army, and do his 
buſineſs before any ſuccouts could arrive from England. Charles followed the ad- 
vice without loſing a moment: and his forces advancing to Rennes, laid ſiege to the 
place, in which the dutcheſs kept her reſidence; having no body about her but a 
council ſhe could not truſt, and Breton noblemen, already embarked in Charles: 
intcreſt, No proſpect of relief appearing, ſhe was forced to ſubmit ; the articles of 
marriage were agreed on; the dutcheſs was carried to Langey in Touraine ; where 
the treaty being ſigned on December 16, ſhe was married immediately to Charles, 
in the chapel of the caftle, and crowned ſoon after at S. Denis. 

NgveR was man more ſurprized and incenſed on any occaſion, than Maximilian 
at the news of this event, and at what was a neceſſary conſequence thereof, the 
ſending back his daughter, who had been affianced to Charles: there could not be 
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two more outrageous affronts; and he complained of them to the courts of Eng- 
land and Caſtille, expecting that, as allies, they would join in revenging his injuries. 


Henry ſhewed a readineſs for entering into his quarrel: and though he was all the 
while treating with Charles VIII, and had probably agreed privately with him, he 
had already taken ſome ſteps, that looked as if he really intended a war with 
France, agreeable to his declared reſolution . Commiſſions of array had been 
iſſued, and Giles lord Dawbeney (who had lately relieved Dixmuyle and Nicuport) 
was appointed general of the forces to be muſtered: but all this was mere grimace 
Henry bad no view but to get money, and it was indifferent to him by what means 
he got it, by fraud; or by violence, from his own ſubjects, or from foreigners. A 
French war was very expenſive: and under pretence that the ſupplies granted by 
parliament, were not ſufficient for the ſervice, he ſent, in July, without the con- 
ſent of that body, commiſſioners into every county to extort money from people by 
way of benevolence, an extortion which Richard III. had got aboliſhed by act of 
parliament, Archbiſhop Morton, the chancellor, is faid to have been the adviſer of 
this illegal taxation, which was commonly termed his fork or crutch, as well as of 
the inſtructions and ſuggeſtions made uſe of to ſkrew up all perſons to contributions 
beyond their abilities, by urging, that if they lived arfiimonionily; they had ſaved 
the more, if profuſely, it was a fign of their wealth, and by declaring, that the large- 
neſs or ſmallneſs of the ſums they gave, would ſerve the king for an infallible rule 
to diſtinguiſh, who were his friends, and who were diſaffected to his government. 
By theſe arts, immenſe ſums were raiſed all over the kingdom, and near 10,000 J. 
from the city of London. His avarice not being yet ſatisfied, he called 4 parliament 
to meet on Monday, October 27 : and obtained a grant of two fiffeenths of perſonal 
eſtates, The firſt ſeflion ending on November 4 ; a ſecond was beld on Thurſday, 
Fanuary 26; when he acquainted the two houſes, with the king of France's ſeizing 
the dutchy of Bretagne, whilſt he amuſed him with a ſham treaty, and with his 
own reſolution of invading, in hopes of conquering, that kingdom. The parlia- 
ment approving the reſolution; paſſed ſeveral acts for the ſervice of the war; and 
among others one, which opened the way for men' to ſell or mortgage their lands 
without fines for alienation. Lord Bacon ſays, this was done for enabling them to 
furniſh themſelves with money for the war: but Henry had probably in it the ſur- 
ther view of reducing the over- grown eſtates of the great nobility. The Scots 
5 having lately renewed their old alliance with France 5, it was judged a proper pre- 


A. D. 1492. 


caution to baniſh them all out of Bng/and. This being provided for by another 


act, the parliament was diſſolved on Marrb 5: but all apprehenſions from that 


quarter were ſoon removed by a truce _ e and n went on x with his 
Preparations for a French expedition. a RT» 
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Hens, leaving his eldeſt ſon Artbur guardian of England, failed from Sand- 
wich on Oclober , attended by a noble train of the Engliſh nobility, with a fine 
army of 2 5,000 foot, and 1600 men of armes: and landed the ſame day at Calais, 
the general rendezvous of his forces, It ſeemed ſtrange to every body, that he fer 
ont ſo late in the year, and ſome concluded from thence, that the war would not 
laſt long: but he pretended, < that a ſummer campaign would not anſwer his pur- 
«« poſe, which was to make an entire conqueſt of Francs; and in this caſe, it was of 
« no conſequence, at what time of the year he began; eſpecially fince Calais could 
« ſerve for his winter quarters,” It is not unlikely, that he choſe fo late a ſeaſon, 
when Caſtille could not make a campaign on the fide of the Pyrences, that the in- 
action of that crown might, with Maximilian's want of money, and conſe- 
quently of troops, which he very well knew, ſerve for a colour to excuſe bis making 
peace, without their conſent, in breach of their late alliance, He had, above ten 
weeks before, agreed with Charles VIII”, on a conference for a peace: and little 
time was requiſite for drawing up the terms, already ſettled, into the form. of a 
treaty. Henry however, to make a ſhew of doing ſomething, advanced, on OF. 18, 
to Boulogne : but had ſcarce inveſted the place, when a general notion poſſeſſed his 
army, that a peace was going to be made, to the no ſmall mortification of the ge: 
men, who had fold or mortgaged their lands, that they might come with the greater 
number of followers to gathet laurels and amaſs riches, by the conqueſt and ſpoiles 
of France, as their anceſtors had done formerly, But Henry VII. was not of the 
complexion of Henry V. or Edward III; he loved money more than glory; he had 


told his parliament, he would make the war pay itſelf, and he took care it ſhould ; 


be appointed, on October 30, commiſſioners to treat with thoſe of France at Efa- 
ples: and they underſtood one another fo readily, that, on November 3, the treaty 
was ſigned. It * eſtabliſhed *.a/ peace and confederacy between the kings of France” 
(the firſt time that, fince the claim of Edward III, this title had been given by any 
of his ſucceſſors to any deſcendant of Philip de Yalois) «© and England, for both their 
« lives, and for a year after the deceaſe of the ſurvivor, and a free-commerce be- 
« tween their ſubjects- Charles was to give bonds for paying Henry 745, ooo 
crowns (620,000 whereof were due from the dutcheſs of Bretagne, for the ſuc- 
cours ſent her, and the other - 125,000 were arrears of the annuity payable to 
Edwarg1IV.) at the rate of 50, ooo crons a year: and Ardres, Montoire, Liſques, 
and other caſtles, lately taken by the Eng/i/, were to be reſtored. Henry was fo 
aſhamed of this bargain (as lord Bacon ſtyles it) rather than-treaty, that he thought 
proper, on Ofober 27, to get the marqueſs of Dor/er, and twenty-three others, 
cither noblemen, privy counſelors, or chief officers of his army, to petition him for 
a peace? : they complied the readier with bis deſite, becanſe they found their accompt 
in the bargain, the French making them large preſents in hand, and ſettling on them 
conſiderable penſions. The reaſons they aſſigned for this petition were, © the late 
« ſeaſon of the year, and the approach of winter, which would expoſe their own, 
« the king's, and the ſoldiers lives to danger, and rendered the paſſage of proviſions 


«+ by ſea from Calais uncertain; the ſtrenzth of the fortifications and garriſon of 


 « Boulogne; the ſecurity Calais would receive from Sluys, being lately reduced by 


« the duke of Saxony to Maximilian's obedience ; the faving of the Engii/h nation 


from the expence of a war; Henry's diſappointment in not being re-inforced by his 
<« allies; and the different ſituation of affairs now, from what there was in the time 


« of Edward IV, who having the duke of Bourgogne and all Picardie on his ſide, 
might ſafely advance with his army into the very neighbourhood of Paris: but 


what they imagined rendered it a peace truly honourable was, that France was to 
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3 than ſhe had ever paid or granted before.” Such were HennyVIL 


che conditions of. this ſcandalous treaty ; ſuch were Henry r exploits in an expedition * Y 


from which, out of his own ridiculous vanity, ot toftatter theirs, he had encouraged the 
people to expect no leſs than the of France. Alter the ratification/ of this 


treaty, there was another atticle added on December 13 obliging the contracting 


parties, not to ſhe favour, nor give advice ot aſſiſtance, to each other's rebels, that 
ſhould take refuge. in their tertitories : and it was provided, that the whole treaty 
ſhould, within three years, be ratified by the eſtates of both kingdoms, Henry 
breaking up from before | Boulogne (where few people had loft their lives, beſides 
Sir Jobn Savage, killed as he: was 
u and landed, on December 17, at Douer. 

MAXIAILIAu, and the king of Cafille, were both incloded in the peade if they 
—— it, the one within four months, the other within twelve: they knew how 
to make their own terms, and were too much irritated at being deſerted by Henry, 
to make any uſe of his mediation. Ferdinand of Caſtille, the ableſt politician of 
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the age, had rendered | himſelf very formidable by the important conqueſt, he had 


made a few months before, of Granada, which freed Spain from all apprehenſion 
of the Moors: and eaſily made a peace with: France, on January 19, upon con- 
ditions: truly honourable, being a reſtitution of the counties of Rouſſillon and Cer- 
Aagne, with the temiſſion of $00,006 crowns, for which they had been formerly 
mortgaged, Maximilian, three days after the treaty of Eftaples was ſigned, took 
Arras by ſurprize: and, on May ag, made peace wih Charles VIII, who reſtored 
to him, as father and guardian of Philip of Auſtria, the counties of Bourgogne, Ar- 
_ £0z5, and Charolais, with the lordſhip of Nogent, The king of Prance ſubmitted 
to theſe diſadvantageous conditions, that he might not be in the expe- 
dition he undertook. the year following into Fely, for the conqueſt of Naples, Ma- 
æimilian and Ferdinand made ſoon after a double alliance by the intermarriages of 
their children; Philip of Auſtria eſpouſing Fane the eldeſt. infanta of Caſtille; and 
Jobn, the. heir of Cefitle and Arragon; marfying Marguret of Auſtria. Henry 
likewiſe provided for the quiet of the north of England, by- contitiuing the truce with 
Scotland till April go, 1501; receiving 1000 marks Engliſh by way of ſatisfaction 
for. damages done in violation thereof. It was propoſed to confirm the amity be- 
tween cheſe princes, by a marriage between James IV, and Catberine daughter of 
James earl of Wiltes and Ormonde, by his wife Eleanor OT « Edniced 290 
of Somerſet ; but the propoſal did not take eſſecm. 

 Hewsr, thus ſecured-againſt any attempt from abroad, was gill iptrſicalive of A 
ſome. diſturbance at home; wheie he was indeed much feared, but very little be- 
loved. The; loſs/of Bretagne, imputed to his neglect, and recalling the Engii/h 
forces, that had been ſent to its ſaccour ; his trepanhing the commons into a grant 
of extraordinary taxes, which the nation could ill bear, by the deluſive expectation 
of a French war, and the immenſe ſums illegally exacted from the people on the 
ſame pretence, under the name of a benevolence; the inglorious peace or bargain 
made, with Charles VIII; the wrong he did to the queen's title; and his harſh' treat- 
ment of her perſon; the conſtant tenour of his conduct for depreſſing all the no- 
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bility and gentry. that eſpouſed the cauſe of the houſe: of ort; and the heavy 


burdens laid upon the commonalty, gave occaſion to a general diſcontent. The 
numbers. of the diſaffected had hitherto given Henry the leſs uncaſineſs, becauſe they 
were, like a rope of ſand, without any union among themſelves, and utterly unable 
to form a concert for an uniform exerting of their ſtrength, through the want of a 
proper head within the kingdom: and had taken care by his alliances abroad, that 
ee N But he wasnow — 
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by the appearance of a rival to his crown, whom his judgment or his fears repre- 
ſented to him as very formidable, and vhoſe pretenſions, if the very meaſures,” he 
took. to oppoſe them, may warrant an opinion in ſo myſtetious an affair, ſeem not 
to have been ill · founded. This rival bore the name, and aſſumed the port, of 
Richard Plantagenet duke of Nirk, the ſecond ſom of Eduard IV; who, if living, 
muſt have been twenty-one years of age at this time; and have a right to the crown 
of England, prior tothe claim of bis fiſter E:zabetb,towhom' NMrury owed his beſt 
title; Whether this young prince bad really got out of the Tower, about the time 
hen the conſtable Brałenbury was attending Righard III. at Boſuorrb field, and 
the earl of Richmond s landing in Wales had pot-alt affairs into confuſion, or ſoon 
after, Henry had not been on the. throne a year before it ds whiſpered about, 
and found credit, that he had actuhlly made his eſcape. His aunt Margaret, relic 


| of Charles duke of Bourgogne, was the onely perſon, from whom he could 


protection: and it was natural for him, and wWhorvet contributed to his liberty, to 


think of her court, as the proper place of his retmrat: but ſhe was not able to pro- 
tet him from the power and malice of his enemies on the- throne of England. 
The affairs of the Low Countries were then in an horrible eonfufion ; the opulent 
towns of Flanders were in a ſtate of rebellion. againſ Philip of Auſtria, their infant 
lord, and his father Maximilian, hom they not long after ſeized and impriſoned at 
Bruges: and though her eminent virtues, and the admirable prudence of her con- 
duct, bad recommended her to the eſteem, and reſpect of the magiſtrates of thoſe 
towns, to a degree; greater than, can be eaſily conceived, yet they were ſo dependant 
upon the perſon, who governed England, for the proſits which they derived from 
their commerce with this country, that ſhe could not expect. to be ſupported by 
them, in giving an avowed pratectian ta a nephew, which would have loſt them 
the benefit of that commerce. All that ſhe could do was, to place a good pre- 
ceptor about him to take care. of his education in a private place, till he came of age 
to act! in his own affairs, and aſſert his tight, when a favourable opportunity offered, 
to give him hopes of ſueceſs. The appearance of a war with France furniſbed 
this opportunity: and Henry's dread of the conſequences is by Polidore Virgil, lord 
Bacon, and other writers urged, hy way of excuſe of this prince 's conduct, as a rea- 
ſon, why he made ſo, ſcandalous peace with that crown, It was Henry's intereſt 
ta repreſent his rival as an impaſtor: and as the terror of his vengeance” ſeems to 
have deterred every body of his time from committing any thing to writing upon 
the ſubject, that might ve dp. him, it f is neceſſary to n as — thought 


ferent accounts, to extract what would 53 plauſible and wee or beſt an- 
ſwer his purpoſe, to dreſs it up in a proclamation. This account hath been followed 
implicitely by all intereſted or lazy writers, and hath been cooked up in the beſt 


n enen arne who. an magmas It Inc this W 


manner, i 101i done * 
Tus great man Aber his a bed ee „ e 8 per- 
«. ſonated the duke of York; was ſuch! a: mercurial, as the like hath ſeldom been 


known, and eauld make his oi part, if at any time he chanced to be out, and 


ee it being one of the ſttangeſt perſonations that ever was in older or later times, it 
tt deſerved ta be diſceveredand related fully; though king Henry's manner of ewing 
«. things by pieces, and br. dark lights, hath ſo muffled it, that it hath left it almoſt 
40 as a myſtery to this day.” -: He' goes on to relate, how the dutcheſs Margaret was 
continually — maintaining the flying opinion, that her nephew Richard 
was not murthered in the Tower, but ſaved alive, and ſet at liberty: and having done 
ſo for: ſome years,:found at laſt:(by the emiflayies the employed for that purpoſe) a 
proper youth to * * This counterfeit (he ſays) 6 N. . 
ve | te Richar 
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« Richard in age, had u fine favour and ſhape, with ſuch a crafty and bewitching HexAxVII- 
tc faſhion; to move pity, and indace belief, as was like a kind of faſcination and in- {oY = 
« chantment to thoſs that ſaw and heard him ; and had been from his childhood 
: 4 ſubhꝰa wanderer, as it was extreme hard to hunt out his neſt and parents; neither 
8 e could any man, by converſing with him, be able to ſay or detect well what he was; 
s ho did ſo flit from place to place. There is a circumſtance (mentioned by one that 
wrote in the ſame time) which may have made ſoinewhat to the matter, which 
«. is, that king Eward IV. was his godfather. Which as it is ſomewhat ſaſpicious 
«: for -a Winton prince to become goſſip in ſo mean an houſe, and might make a 
man think, he might indeed have iii him ſome baſe blood of the houſe of 7574; 
ub at the leaſt (though that were not) it might give occaſion for the boy's being 
1. cated King Edward's godſon, or perhaps in ſport king Edward's ſon, to entertain 
« ſuch thoughts in "his Joo for tutor he had none (for ought” that appears) as 
„ Lambert Simnell had, till he came to 'Margarert, who inſtructed him.“ After 
theſe oonjectures founded in imagination, with the view of varniſhing the ſtory, he 
proceeds to ſay, that there was at Tournay, one Fohn (or, as ſome ſay, Peter) 
160 te, a convert Few, who had borne an office in that town, and married 
e Catherine de Paro, whoſe buſineſs drew him to live for a time with his wife at 
* Lydon,” in king Edward IV's days; duting which time he had a ſon by her: 
and being known at court, the king, either out of a religious nobletieſs, becauſe he 
«© wasa convert, or upon ſome private acquaintance, did him the honour of being 
e. godfather to his child, and named him Perer; but afterwards proving a dainty 
c And effeminate youth, he was commonly called by the diminutive of his name, 
ac Peter kin or Pertin. As for the name of Warbecke, it was given bim, when they 
« did but gueſs at it, before examinations had been taken: but he had been ſo 
« much talked of by that name, as' it ſtuck by him, after his true name of Oſbecke 
4 was known, While he was a young child, his parents returned with him to 
« Pufrnν Then he was placed in an houſe of a kinſman of his, called Jobn 
“ Stenbeck, at Antwerp; and fo roved up and down between Antwerp and Tournay, 
« and other towns of Flanders; for a good time; living much in Exgliſb company, | 
« and baving the Engliſh tongue perfeck. In which time, being grown a comely 
e youth, he was brought by ſome of Margaret's ſpies to her preſence; who view- 3 
«in him well, and *ſecing that he had a face and perſonage, that would bear a 
te. noble fortune, and finding him otherwiſe of a fine ſpirit, and winning behavi- 
« our, thought ſhe had no found a curious piece of marble, to carve out an image 
of à duke of Dt. She kept him with her a great while; but with extreme ſe- 
creſyz inſtructing him the while by many cabinet- conferences. =_— 
As conferences ſo very feeret could not be known, the particulars of the in 
ſwruchons faid to be given him, muſt be founded purely in imagination, any fatther | 


than what-appeared in the youth's behaviour, conduct, and knowledge rendered it 


neceſſary to, aecompt for them, and ſuggeſted matter for inventing ſuitable in- | 


ſtructions. They ſerve however to ſhew = his princely behaviour and geſture, "I 

« keeping ſtate, yet with a modeſt fenſe of his misfortunes; his knowledge, as well 

cc of all circumſtances and particulars of Richard duke of Vork, whom he was to 

60 ate, as of the perſonages, lineaments, and features of his father, mother, 
« (brother, ſiſters, and divers others that were neareſt him, with all paſſages, ſome ſe- | ; 

«c-cret, ſome comtnon, fit for a child's memory (during the ſpace of eleven years) : 

er till the death of king Edward. To theſe particulars were added, thoſe of the * 

time from Edward's death, till he and his brother were committed to the Tower, 

: % ag well during the time he was abroad, as while he was in ſanctuary; the manner | | * 1 

« of his brother's death; and his own eſcape.” It was impoſſible for Margaret, 

who had left England four year before Richard was born, to inſtruct her youth in 
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« parliament , declared open war againſt France : and then ſhe ſent him directions 
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many of theſe particulars: but when he was acquainted with a varicty of paſſages ſo 
thoroughly as to be coherent in his account of them all, it is ſaid, « that ſhe deferred 
« his appearance in the world, till Hexry ſhould be engaged in a war with France; 
<« but as the time was not yet ripe, and ſhe knew ſecrets were not Jong lived, ſhe 
« was loth to keep him longer by her, and ſent him incognzto into Portugal, with 
« the lady Brampton, an Engliſh lady that embarked for Portugal at that time, 
« with ſome priuado of her own to have an eye upon him, and ſtay there till her 
further directions. He had been near a year in Portugal, when Henry calling his 


« togo to Ireland; where, upon his landing at Corte, he perſonated the duke of 
« York; engaged all the complices he could, and wrote to the carls of Deſmond and 
a Kildare, to come to his aſſiſtance; the originals of which letters are ſtill extant. 
« Charles VIII. hearing of his being in a country entirely affected to the houſe of 
« York, ſent Stephen Fryon (who had been formerly Henry's ſecretary for the French 
« tongue, and had entered into his ſervice at the beginning of their open en- 
« mity) and one Lucas, in the nature of embaſſadors, to him; aſſuring him of 
his reſolution to aid him in the recovery of his right againſt Henry, and inviting 
« him to Paris. When he came to the court of France, the king received him 
« with great honour, ſaluted him by the ſtyle of duke of Tori, lodged and accom- 
« modated him like a prince, allowed him guards for his perſon : and all the court 
<«« paid the like reſpe to his dignity, Sir George Nevile, Sir Fobn Taylor, and an 
hundred more Engliſb gentlemen repaired to him; and among others, Stepher: 
« Fryon attended on him conſtantly, and followed his fortune a long time 'after : 
* but when the peace of Efaples was ratified, Henry uſed his inſtances with Charles 
« to deliver him up, though without ſucceſs.” Far from taking ſo mean and dii- 
honourable a ſtep, this prince would not oblige himſelf even to deny him a reſi- 
dence in his realm, or to ſend him thence ; all that he engaged for being barely, to 
give no favour, encouragement, or aſſiſtance to any of Henry's enemies and rebels; 
and this engagement being mutual. | | 

Tux youth however, either deſpairing of ſuccour, · apprehenſive of being ſeized, 
„or having notice, that it was proper he ſhould be gone, retired into Flanders, 
« where he applied himſelf to Margaret in a manner that looked, as if he had ne- 
« yer, been there before. She receiving him as a ſtranger, ſifted him in public to try, 
% 'whether he was really the duke of York or no: but all his anſwers to the queſtions 
« aſked him by the dutcheſs and others were ſo ready and appoſite, his behaviour 
« ſo gracious and princely, and in all things he acquitted himſelf ſo notably, that 
« it it was generally believed, as well amongſt great perſons, as amongſt the vulgar, 
« that he was indeed duke Richard. The dutcheſs herſelf did him all princely 
« honour ; called him always her nephew; gave him the title of the ¶ bite roſe of 
« England; appointed him a guard of thirty halebardiers to attend his perſon: and 
« all the court, the Flemings, Dutch, and ſtrangers, ſhewed as much reſpect to him 
in their behaviour. The news flew, like lightning, into England, that the duke 
« of York was certainly alive. The name of Perkin W arbeck was not yet come to 
« light; all the news ran upon the duke of Tort; that he had been entertained in 
“Ireland, bought and ſold in France, and was now publicly avowed and greatly 
«© honoured in Flanders. It was readily received: and theſe rumours of novelty 
begot others of ſcandal and murmur againſt the king and his government. Theſe 
ill humours after a while drew to an head, and ſecretly ſettled in ſome eminent per- 


Jebn Il, ſtyled the Great, was king of Portugal league with Henry. But Polidere Virgil, the oldeſt 
at this time, a prince of the greateſt abilities, vigour, writer that relates the ſtory, make no mention of 
magnanimity, and generofity, that ever ſat, upon this voyage. | 21d To *? 
that throne, and not unlikely to eſpouſe an unfor- '* This was done in the ſeſſion from January 26, 
tunate injured prince's cauſe, if he had not been in to March 5, 1492, 7 Rymer,xi. 508, © 
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ſons, viz. Sir W. Stanley 
Sis Simon Montfort, and Sir Thomas Thwaites, who entered into a ſecret conſpiracy 
to favour duke R:ichord's title. e e e eee 
1 affair, but Sir Robert Clifford and IF. Barley of Aldeburgh in Hertfordſhire, who 

* ſailed to Flanders, ſent from the party of the conſpirators here, to learn the truth 
« of what paſſed there, and not without a ſom of money, proviſionally to be deli- 
„ yered, if they found truth in theſe Sir Robert, a gentleman of note 
» and family, was extremely welcome to Margaret; he had frequent converſations 
« with the youth: and wrote back into England, that he knew the perſon of the 
young duke of Lort, as well as be knew his own, and that the young man was 
* undoubtedly Richard duke of York. 


* Henry's views in this juncture were to lay open the abuſe, and to break the 
* knot of the conſpirators. The firſt was to be done, by proving, either that the 
4. duke of 1ork was indeed murthered, or that Perkin was a counterfeit, There 
1 vete but four perſons that could ſpeak npon knowledge to his murder, Sir Fames 
« Tyrrel (employed by Richard III.) Dightonand Foref his ſervants (the two butchers 
* of tormentors) and the prieſt of the Tower, who removed their bodies from un- 
« der the ſtairs, where they had been firſt buried, to a place unknown. The two 
« laſt were dead: and the two firſt being examined, the effect of their examinations, 
* as then publiſhed, left the bafinels ſomewhat perplexed, and the king made no ufe 
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lord chamberlain of the honſhold, the lord Fitz Valter, * 
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of them in any of his declarations.” It is needleſs to repeat this account, which 


hath bern mentioned before, at the time it was invented to countenance Bucking- 
bam c inſurrection : but „6 
rel, who had been, a little before, H potentiary at the treaty of Efaples, 
wes av, and, — — and though put to death 
at laſt on the pretence of treaſon, and attainted with a great number of others 
spend or cccuied of correfponding with, or Brotring, 3 
this did not happen till near ten years after. 

Tus noble author goes on thus: This kind of proof [relating to the duke of 
« Yorks murder] being left ſo naked, the king uſed the more diligence in the latter, 


« for the tracing of Perkin, To this purpole, he ſent abroad into ſeveral parts, 


« eſpecially into Flanders, divers ſecret and nimble ſcouts and ſpies, ſome feigning 
« themſelves to fly over to Perkin, and to be his adherents ; ſome under other 

« tences to learn, ſearch; and diſcover all the circumſtances and particulars of Per- 
« kin's parents, birth, perſon, travels, in brief, to have a journal (as it were) of his 


« life and actions. He furniſhed theſe agents liberally with money, to draw on and 


« reward intelligences; giving them alſo in charge to advertiſe continually what they 
« found, and yet ſtill to go on; and ever as one advertiſement or diſcovery called 
up another, he employed other new men, where it was requiſite, Others he em- 


44 ployed in a more ſpecial nature and truſt, to be his pioneers in the main counter- 


mine. Theſe were directed to inſinuate themſelves into the familiarity and con- 
14 fidence of the principal perſons of the party in Flanders, and to learn their afſo- 
«« ciates and correſpondents, as well in Eng land, as abroad; how far every one en- 
« gaped, and what new ones they meant afterwards to try. As this for the perſons, 
4 ſo for the actions, to diſcover the bottom of the intentions, hopes, and practices 
« of Perkin, and the conſpirators; to draw off his beſt friends and ſervants, by re- 

« preſenting to them the weakneſs of his hopes and enterprize, the prudence and 
«, power of Henry, by promiſes of pardon and rewards; and above all to ſap and 
« work into the conſtancy of Sir Robert Clifford, and to gain him (if they could) 
being the man that knew moſt of their ſecrets, and who being won away, would 
« diſcourage the reſt, and break the knot of the conſpirators. To procure the bet- 


« ter credit to his ſpies, with the contrary fide, he uſed to have them excommu- 
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« nicated [perhaps under colour of the pope's bull before-mentioned] at S. Pun /. 
6 by name, in the bead-roll of the king's enemies, according to the cuſtom of thoſe 
« times: and he dealt with the chaplains and confeſſors of ſeveral great men” to 
diſcover their ſecrets and inclinations, Such was the induſtry, and ſuch were the 
methods, uſed by Henry to find out every thing relating to the youth he called 
Perkin , yet all he could cull out of the jarring intelligences of his numberleſs ſpies, 
amounted, when dreſſed up in the fitteſt manner for his purpoſe, to no more than 
that blind account here related, which he thought fit to publiſh, and which, out of 
deference to him, ſeems to have been copied by other writers. 

Henry's jealouſy had made him at firſt ſtop the ports of England, and place 
guards there, as well as on the roads near the ſea-coaſt, to examine all 
and to ſeize fuch as were ſuſpected: nor was it an eaſy matter in thoſe days to get 
out of the realm, when few peoples affairs carried them abroad, and by the rules of 
the feudal law, which then ſubſiſted, the tenants of the crown in capite could not 
go even on a pilgrimage to any foreign place of devotion, without a royal licence. 
Polydore Virgil ſays, there was a ſtrong ſuſpicion, which generally prevailed at that 
time, as if Sir Robert Clifford was ſent to Flanders by Henry, on purpoſe to act the 
part of a ſpy, and diſcover all the ſecrets and correſpondences of his rival: bat how- 
ever this was, it is certain, that ſeveral great men were put to death upon his letters. 
Barley was outlawed for nonappearance, and attainted the next year *, but was par- 
doned the year following, and afterwards reſtored by act of parliament. Whilſt 
Henry was taking theſe ſteps for information of what was plotting in Emzland, he 
did not negle to take others for depriving the diſaffected of all hopes of foreign 
ſuccours. His fears in this reſpect aroſe only from the influence of the dutcheſs 
dowager of Bourgogne in the council, which during Philip of Auſtria's minority, or- 
dered all the affairs of Flanders. Sir Edward Fopnlngs and V. FVarham, LL. D. 
afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, had been ſent embaſſadors* to Philip: and 
were charged to infiſt, that duke Pertin might be delivered into Henry's hands, or 


at leaſt be baniſhed out of the Low Countries. Theſe demands were made with 


ſome unbecoming reflexions upon Margaret; but were rejected; though, to qualify 
the refuſal, Philip declared, that out of regard to Henry, and the amity ſubſiſting 
between them, he would not, for his own part, give the pretended duke any 
aſſiſtance; but he had nothing to do with the dutcheſs dowager's conduct, who was 
abſolute in the lands of her dowry. Henry was not ſatisfied with this anſwer, 
knowing that ſovereignty was not incident to a matrimonial dower: and to humble 
the Flemings, baniſhed all of that country out of England, forbade all commerce 
with Flanders, recalled the Engli/þ merchants from thence, and removed the mart 
of cloth from Antwerp to Calais; Philip in return . all the Engliſb to quit 
his dominions. 

A SMALL matter ſerved Henry for a grounid of ſuſpicion : and the frength of his 
ſuſpicions ſupplied the defects of evidence; which coming only from the intelli- 


gence of his ſpies abroad (a venal ſet of fellows, that take up with every ſurmiſe or 


idle conjecture, to make a ſhew of their vigilance and enhance their rewards) de- 
ſerved little credit, It is attributed chiefly to Sir Robert Chfford's letters, that Fohr: 
Ratcliffe lord Fitz Walter, Sir Simon Montfort, Robert Ratcliffe, W. 3 

Sir Thomas Thwaites, Thomas Creſſener, and Thomas Aſtzword, were all taken up the 
fame day, condemned for high treaſon, and the four firſt beheaded. Thomas 2 


oY nal, Jobn Scot, Fobn Heth, and Jobn Kenington, were taken out of the ſanctuary of 


S. Martin le Grand; the firſt committed to the Tower; the other three were exe· 
cuted at Thburne 3, VV. Worſeley dean of S. Paul's, a celebrated preacher, the pro- 
vincial of the Dominicans, the prior of Langley, and Dr. Sutton rector of &. n 
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| ſuffered to ſtay in Flanders, where peo 


the Engliſh commerce, he reſolyed to make an attempt, before the engagements of 
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Walbroke, were. tried at Guildhall; and condemned of high treaſon. Theſe in- 
trenchments on the libertics of ſanctuaries, and the privileges of the clergy, which 
had been ſo fully affirmed and ſecured to them by the charters of Edward IV, 
cauſed no little clamour : but Henry did not care how odious he rendered himſelf. 
if, by authorizing the corrupt informations of his ſpies, who ſwarmed in all places, 
by the arbitrarineſs of his proſecutions, and the ſeverity of his puniſhments, he 
could deter the malecontents from meeting together, and putting any confidence in 
one another. There was till a greater perſon tlian any above-mentioned, whom 
Henry wanted to deſtroy: this was Sir V. Stanley, rr to 
whom he owed his life, as well as the crown, in the battel of Bofivorth. It was ne- 
ceſſary to keep ſome meaſures with his brother the earl of Derby; and Sir Robert 
Clford's letters, which had ſerved for the conviction of ſo many other perſons, not 
being deemed ſufficient in the caſe of a man, who had given ſuch eſſential proofs of 
his affection to Henry, and done him ſervices, which would fix on him an indelible 
reproach of ingratitude, if, without ſome better proofs of guilt, he was treated cruelly, 
the proſecution of Sir #7//;am was deferred till Sir Robert's coming over. It was 
contrived, that Ci ford ſhould make his firſt appearance at a full council in the 
Tower of London, where Henry was keeping the Chriſimas holidays; and there be- 


fore the audience, accuſe Sir V. Stanley of favouring and adhering to Perkin, to 


Henry's affected, and all the court's real, ſurprize. The ſubſtance of the accuſation 
was drawn from a converſation between Sir V. Stanley and Sir Robert Clifford (be- 
fore the latter went to Flanders) in which the former had ſaid, «© That if he were 
« ſure,. that youth abroad was king [Edward's ſon, he would never bear armes 
« againſt him. This being deemed an aſſerting the right of king Edward's ſon, 

though it did not expreſly affirm the youth to be that ſon, was enough for Henry, 
extremely jealous on that point, to get him condemned of high treaſon, and to or- 
der him, on February 15, to be beheaded, No. body had before obſerved any 
marks, either in Sir Villiam of diſcontent, or in Henry of diſpleaſure: and the 
world being unable otherwiſe to account for this proceeding againſt a perſon of Sir 
. Stanley's quality and merits, for words importing little more than that he thought 
the title of the houſe of York was better than that of. Lancafter (which was the 
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general opinion of the nation) imputed it to Henry's avarice. That nobleman, be- 


ſides an eſtate in land and rents of 3000 J. a year, left in his caſtle of Holt 40,000 /. 
in plate and ready money, with a vaſt quantity of jewels, furniture, ſtock, and other 


goods, to an ineſtimable value; enough to make any man guilty, when Henry was 


to get all by his forfeiture. Theſe executions, in conſequence of a new and pre- 


carious kind of evidence, which expoſed the lives of every man in England to the 
corruption of delators, and the mercy of thoſe that paid them, had the effect pro- 
poſed; no man thought himſelf ſafe, or knew whom to truſt: and all confidence 
being deſtroyed, there was an end put at once to all the meetings, converſation, and 
correſpondence. of the diſaffected. This (as lord Bacon obſerves) rendered the 


« king rather more abſolute, than more ſafe; for bleeding inwards, and ſhut va- 


«© pours, oppreſs. moſt, and ſtrangle ſooneſt.” When people's mouths were ſtopped, 
a ſwarm of libels came out, full of bitter invectives againſt Henry, and ſome of his 
council: the authors could not be diſcovered, but five mean 1 7777 don gente in 
diſperſing them, were caught and execute. 


Tux diffidence and terror ſpread univerſally 8 the ante were very dil | 


couraging to the youth called Pertin: but not knowing how long . he. ſhould be 
began already to complain for want of 
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udiſciplined together, he failed from Flanders, and came, on July 3, before Deale in 
Kent; where the country was ſo well prepared to withſtand him, that it was imagined 
Henry had made a progreſs into the north with ao other end, than to tempt: him to 
land in a county, which he had taken particular care to ſecpre-by a ſtronger force, 
than he had employed in any other. Whoever adviſed the plane, the youth bim- 
ſelf, obſerying the orderly march and diſpoſition of the forces, which appeared in 
fight, and ſeat ſome of their number to invite him aſhore, ſuſpected them to be 
enemies: but landed a ſmall party, to diſcover the truth of the matter. When 
Henry's men perceived that no more wonld venture to land, they. fell upon thoſe 
already on ſhore ; killed many of them before they could get back to their thips ; 
and took 169 priſoners; which were ſent to London; and no leſe than 150 of them 
were by Henry's.orders executed at Tyburne, Wapping, and on the coaſts. of 
Suffolk, and Norfolk, The youth, upon this diſappointment, failed for Cure in 
Ireland, where he expected a different reception : but he found affairs muck altered 
in that country. Henry had the laſt year made his ſecond fon (whom be created 
likewiſe duke of York) lord lieutenant of that kingdom *: and had appointed Sir 
Edward Paynings deputy, ſending this laſt over thither, with 1000 good ſoldiers, 
and authority to hold a parliament. Peynings got ſeveral acts paſſed for eftabliſh- 
ing the Eng/:/þ intereſt in that country, particularly one which prevented the making 
of any ſtatute, till after it had been approved in the council of England; and forced 
ſome of the 7ri/6.chieftains to ſubmit: but the chief ſervice he did was, the 
of Maurice earl of Deſmend. He was ſpecially empowered to treat with this potent 
nobleman, and to grant him a pardon: and he ſucceeded fo well in his negotiation, 
that Perkin, diſcquraged by the carl's ſubmiſſion, failed to Scotland. : 

Henay, having defeated this attempt to datheone him, called u parliament, to ſc- 
cute him the forfeitures af ſuch as had bean put to death, or had taken refuge in 
ſanctuarias, and been outlawed, upon non-appearance *, It met on Wedneſday, 
3 OAoher 14; and attainted them all, together with Sir George Nevil, and forme 
other gentlemen, who came on board the Flemifs feet to join in the propoſed de- 
ſcent, Henry found his revenue increaſed by theſe forfeitures, by a voiding of the 
leaſes of all offices in Wales, by the cuſtody of the eſtate of lard Beaumont, who was 
deemed incapable of managing it himſelf, and by a reſumption of the grants, which 
had been made by Eduard Ill. and Richard II. to Edmond of Langley, duke of 
Nr: and got the parliament likewiſe to countenance his illegal exaction of the late 
benevolence, by ordering the arrears of what people had\compounded for, to be levied. 
Parliaments are ſeldom backward in complying with the demands of a prince, that 
hath juſt defeated an attempt againſt his crown: and Henry now got the like 
countenance for (what had been ſo generally cenſured by all the world) the treaty 
of Eftaples, which was confirmed by this parliament. There was another act paſſed 
in it, which, lord Bacon ſays, was © of a ſtrange nature, rather juſt than legal, and 
% mote magnanimous than provident:” but he feems more concerned to make 
out chis charaQzer, than to aſcertain the meaning, of the ſtatute, and the defign of 
its being enacted. Aſtet a preamble aſſerting, that all perſons are obliged to ſerve 
« their prince. and ſovereign lord for the time being, and fight for his defence; and 
< that of the realm, againſt every-rebellion and power raiſed againft him, and that, 
« whatever fortune happens in battel againſt the mind and will-of the prince, it was 
« ee e ee if nente N Ar. re Vcc ; 
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10 2 in his perſon, ſerving him in war, or otherwiſe employed by him, HzVAVVII. 
.«« ſhould, on account of the ſaid ſervice, loſe or forfeit any thing for doing their Z 0.44. 5 
true duty and ſervice of allegiance,” the act ordains, ** that for the future, no per- 
«« ſon, ſerving in armes, or otherwiſe, the king for the time being, ſhould be im- 
«« peached on that account, or be attainted either by the courſe of the law, or by act 
« parliament,” 
Tas true meaning of this act hath not been aſcertained by any judicial pro- 
ceeding; and ſome writers have pretended, that it was deſigned to ſecure ſuch, as 
ſerved and fought for uſurpers whilſt in poſſeſſion of the throne, from the forfeiture 
of their lives, goods, and eſtates: but this is not conſiſtent, either with the pteam- 
ble, which ſhews it was intended only for ſuch, as did their true duty and ſervice of 
allegiance (which reaſon and conſcience require to be performed to a rightful prince, 
and not to an uſurper) or with the exception at laſt, providing that the benefit of hy 
it ſhall not extend to ſuch as ſhall hereafter decline from their ſaid allegiance. | 
Henry ſurely did not mean to condemn himſelf as acting unreaſonably, contrary to 
law and conſcience, when he attainted all that fought on the fide of Richard III. 
at Boſworth, and confiſcated all their eſtates: he had too good an opinion of his own 
right to the crown, to think of providing for another that ſhould come to poſſeſs it 
unjuſtly, No body either did or could pretend to diſpute that right, but a fon of 
Edward IV: and unleſs he believed the young man, called Perkin WYarbeck, to be 4 
really Richard duke of York, he could be under no temptation to ſecure ſuch as | 
ſerved. a king de facto (one who hath no claim, but poſſeſſion) from forfeiture of | 
their lives and eſtates. This, if Perkin had been a counterfeit, would have contri- 
buted to bis ſecurity upon the throne, whenever he ſhould have got poſſeſſion 
thereof by the ſucceſs of thoſe forces, which the king of Scotland was at this time 
getting ready for his aſſiſtance. It is abſurd to ſuppoſe, that this ſhould be Henry's 
deſign : and it is not likely, that he ſhould mean to throw a ſlur upon his own 
reigu, as if it was only a de facto one, and put his ſubjects upon conſidering it in 
that light; to which he was of all things in nature the moſt averſe, and had juſt be- 
fore put (the man in the world to whom he had the higheſt obligations) Sir M. 
Stanley to death for an expreſſion, that looked as if he had a little doubt on the ſub- 
ject. Hence it appears plainly, that Henry could have no deſign to eſtabliſh the 
authority of a Eing de facto, or to warrant people 1 in their attendance on his perſon, 
fighting on his fide, or obedience to his orders; it being contrary to natural equity, 
to reaſon, and to good 1 the declared motives to this law, that a man ſhould 
take a benefit of his oven wrong *, and that an uſurped poſſeſſion, which is his very | 1 
crime, ſhould be a protection to him and his adherents, who are alike guilty in ſup- A 
porting his uſurpation. If therefore it was treaſon before this act, to ſide with an 
uſurper, to fight his battels, to conſpire, affociate, contribute any kind of aid or 
aſſiſtance, or to obey any of his orders for the maintenance of his uſurped poſſeſſion, 
and in oppoſition to the true and rightful heir of the crown, it muſt be equally fo 
Rill, notwithſtanding this ſtatute, and all perſons guilty of thoſe actions, mult be as 
much liable to the forfeiture of their lives and eſtates, real and PING as they were 
before the making of the ftatute in queſtion. * = 
To explain the true meaning and occaſion of this act, it is proper to conſider the 
circumſtances of things, and the fituation of the kingdom, at the time it paſſed. 
The Feudal] law and cuſtoms, agreeable to which all tenures of knights ſervice were 
regulated, prevailed in England at that time: and the great lords, who held their 
lands immediately of the crown, on the condition of ſerving the king in his wars, 
and other ſervices, granting out parcels of thoſe lands to under- vaſſals, holding of 
2 under the like obligations and ſervices, theſe vaſſals were bound to follow 
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the meſne lord, or (as he is termed in the Statute 12 Henry VII. c. 7.) their imme- 
diate ſovereign, in his hoſtings, and if they neglected to attend him in the field, even 
when he fought againſt the crown, they forfeited their tenures, and their lands 
were confiſcated to the uſe of their immediate lord, Hence aroſe the great power 
of the ancient barons, who, in the days of Henry III, and in later reigns, were able 
to make head againſt the crown in the field ; having, in proportion totheir eſtates, a 
powerful body of vaſſals, obliged by their tenures, on pain of forfeiture, to follow 
them in their riſings, and further engaged to do ſo by the ſacred tye of their oaths 
of fealty taken in their lords courts. It had been always Henry's view from the 
beginning of his reign to depreſs the power of the great lords; but as there was 
danger in attempting it too openly, he choſe to do it in the way of ſap, by means, 
the true deſign whereof was ſcarce perceivable, as by allowing them freely to alienate 
their eſtates, and by this act, juſtifying all perſons (and their vaſſals among the reſt) 
that ſhould ſerve himſelf in his wars, and ſecuring them abſolutely from all for- 
feitures on that account, whatever conduct their immediate lords obſerved. This 
leſſening of the dependance of vaſſals upon thoſe lords ſeems to have been calcu- 
lated for the ſame purpoſes, as ſome late acts for diminiſhing or taking away the 
vaſſalage of the Highland clans in Scotland to their ſuperiors: but if it was one 
part of Henry's view in this act, it was not the onely end he propoſed to anſwer, 

In the civil wars, which had haraſſed the nation within the forty years laſt paſt, 
an infinite number of perſons had loſt their lives and eſtates ; each candidate for the 
crown which prevailed, {till taking care to attaint and confiſcate the eſtates of ſuch 
as had fought on the ſide, or otherwiſe afliſted the cauſe, of the oppoſite party. 
Henry had taken the ſame ſtep (perhaps with pretences leſs plauſible, than offered 
in any other inſtance) with regard to ſuch as had ſerved his predeceſſor Richard. 
No law had as yet been made to prevent theſe promiſcuous attainders and confiſ- 
cations ; which every prince that mounted tho throne, whether by right, or by uſur- 
pation, was ſure of obtaining from a parliament, called by his own writ, ſworn to 
his allegiance, and ready to facrifice the deareſt rights of their fellow-ſabje&s, to 
provide for the ſecurity of a government, under which they expected preferment. 
All the world complained of the hardſhip of ſuch proceedings: and in-all proba- 
bility Henry's own friends and ſervants were more uneaſy than any others, for the 
want of a law (which would be too agreeable to the nation to allow a wiſe prince to 
infringe it lightly) to ſecure them, in caſe of the worſt, from ſuch forfeitures, on 
account of their fighting, or otherwiſe exerting themſelves, in his ſervice. All or- 


ders of men, great and ſmall, throughout the kingdom, were perſuaded that Perkin 


was the true Richard duke of York; all foreigners ſeemed to be of the ſathe opinion ; 


and the king of France (before Henry had entered into the Italian league againſt 


him, which was not till September 23, 1496) the emperor Maximilian, and the 
dutcheſs dowager of Bourgogne, had wrote to Fames IV. king of Scotland, to re- 
ceive him into his dominions, and to give him his protection and aſſiſtance. James 
had accordingly received him 3, as the ſon of Edward IV, and duke of York, treated 
him with all the reſpect and honours due to a perſon of that quality, called him 


1 Theſe feudal tenures were in a great meaſure 


aboliſhed in England by the act of king Charles II, 
for taking away the court of wards and liveries: but 
they ſeem to have ſubſiſted longer in Scotland. 
The earls of Argyll have long had the ſuperiority of 
moſt of the eſtates in the Highlands; Sir Evan Ca- 
meron, laird of Locheil, was N vaſſal of that 222 
in the reign of king James II, raiſing an inſurrection 
in Scotland, _ to death for treaſon. The 
82 of the Highlands being forfeited, the duke 

Gordon got a grant of it from the king, and the 


firſt uſe he made of it, was to ſeize Sir Euan's eſtate, 
for not following the late earl of Argyll in his re- 
bellion. He had indeed fought againſt the earl, and 
forced him out of the Highlands. Sir Evan applied 
to the king for redreis, who, amazed at the abuſe of 
his grant, recalled it as obtained by ſurprize and de- 


ceit, and remitting Sir Zvar's forfeiture for oppoſing 


his immediate lord, 


eſtate of Locheil. 
* Rymer, xii. 639. 
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made him a new grant of his 
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fineſt, and moſt accompliſhed ladies in his realm, the lady Catherine Gordon, 

daughter of the earl of Huntley, in marriage. It was reſolved likewiſe in the king's 
council, to aſſiſt him with a powerful army. It is no wonder, that in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation of affairs, Henry's own ſervants ſhould defire an act, which they imagined 
might, in all events, contribute to the ſecurity of their lives and eſtates, and prevent 
the ruin of their families; and that to encourage them to exert themſelves in his 
ſervice with all their might (which otherwiſe perhaps they would have done with 
fear and trembling) he ſhould be willing to comply with their deſires, 

Hewry did fo; but in his own way, ever dark, double, and myſterious. He 
took care however, at the ſame time that he obliged his ſervants in this point, to 
put them in mind of their obligations to attend his perſon, for his defence *, when 
he ſhould go to war againſt his rebels and enemies, and to get it enacted, *+ chat if 
« any perſon (except clergymen and officers in his courts of law or equity) enjoy- 
ing any grant, office, fee, or annuity under him, did not, according to their duty, 
4 attend per ſonally upon him, when he went in his own perſon to ſuch wars, theit 
«- grants, offices, fees, and annuities ſhould be void; any ordinance or ſtatute to 
« the contrary notwithſtanding.” When this act was afterwards explained, ſo as to 
include all who had grants of honours, caſtles, lordſhips, and manors from him, he 
deſcribes himſelf by the ſtyle of the king our ſovereign lord that no is: and con- 
ceiving himſelf to be a lauful and rightful king, the meaning of the words, the king 
for the time being, in the act under conſideration, ought to be limited 10 him, and his 
lawful and rightful ſucceſſors. Henry was a nice weigher of the import of words, 
and affected an ambiguity of expreſſion. Lord Bacon obſerves of him, in the great 
point of the ſettlement of the crown (before his marriage) upon him, and the heirs 
of his body, he choſe it ſhould * be eſtabliſhed under covert, and indifferent words, 
« that the inheritance” of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and abide in the king, &c. 
« which words might equally be applied, that the crown ſhould continue to him, 


4. 847 
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made to an impoſtor) gave him a near relation of his own, one of the greateſt, 
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e but whether as having a former right to it (which was doubtful) or as having it | 


« then in ood and poſſeſſion (which -no man denied) was left fair to interpretation 
« either way.” The ſame author - obſerves likewiſe, with regard to this very act, 


« that the force and obligation thereof was in itſelf illuſory, as to the latter part of 


« jt (voiding all future acts and proceſſes contrary thereto) by a precedent act of par- 
« liament to bind or fruſtrate a future, ſince a ſupreme and abſolute power cannot 
« conclude itſelf, nor fix what is in its nature revocable.” It is a rule in the law 
of England, to favout a matter in right *, more than a matter in poſſefion ; it diſtin- 
guiſhes between a poſſeſſion in being or fact, and a poſſeſſion in action, and there 
ſeems to be, in the intendment of law, a certain kind of poſſeſſion incident to right, 

ſince all the judges of England determined in the caſe of king Charles II, whilft in 
exile 3, that « though he was de fucto kept out of the exerci/e of the: kingly office 
te by traytors and rebels, yet he was king, both de facho and de jure. As for mere 
poſſeſſion, excluſive of all other conſiderations, Henry never imagines it could con- 
vey any right to allegiance; he could not elſe have pretended, either to diſpoſſeſs 
Ricbard III, or to ſubject the eſtates of his adherents to forfeiture: but as it was 
his buſineſs to gratify his vaſſals in providing ſome ſort of ſecurity for their eſtates, 


which elſe they might ſeruple to venture for him, it was likewiſe all one to him, whe- 


ther it was a real or a falſe ſecurity, if it procured him the benefit of their ſervice, 
Ir was very difficult indeed, if not impracticable, to find a good one, conſiſtent 
either with Henry's notions and Poms; or with the Muation of affairs. The act in 


Stat. 11 H. VII. e. 18. and 19 H. VII. 0.1. ; * Finc of th lows li. c. 3. 1 35. Li. 0. 2. p. 105. 
3 Kelyng's Reports, p. If. 15. 
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queſtion provides the beſt ſecurity that could be thought of to prevent a forfeiture 
in ſuch as ſhould ſerve Henry in his wars, but then it provides for them, only upon 
the ſuppoſition of his being a lawful and rightful king of England. This might 
perhaps anſwer their purpoſe, but it can be of no uſe to any body that ſerves a mere 
king de facto, who hath no title, beſides what he derives from poſſeſſion. When 
officers, inveſted with any branch of authority, for the time being, are mentioned in 
acts of parliament, or other legal acts, they are conſtantly deemed to be (not intruders, 
but) legally inveſted with thoſe offices: and of ſuch only are thoſe acts to be inter- 

Thus in this act of Henry VII, by the king for the time being is meant the 
rightful king according to the conſtitution of England : and that no other can poſſibly 
be meant by that phraſe, is evident from this ſhort, but clear, reaſoning. Whatever 
ſenſe words bear in their natural fignification, let it be originally never ſo general, 
yet when they come to be adopted into the law of England, and uſed in parlia- 
mentary, and other legal, acts, they are always to be taken in that reſtrained ſenſe, 
which is affixed to them by the law. This is a maxime, which all lawyers, not 
only of our own, but of all other, nations agree in: and withont which, it would 
be impraQticable to fix a determinate ſenſe to any law whatever. It only remains to 
obſerve further, that the king for the time being, is a phraſe never applied to an 
uſurper in the law of England; the proper legal term for ſuch an uſurper (i. e. a 
prince, who hath got poſſeſſion of the throne without a juſt title or right to it) being a 
king de facto. Whoever is verſed in the laws of this kingdom, and hath read the acts 
of parliament, and the year- books in the times of Edward IV, Richard III, and 
Henry VII (in the reign of which laſt this act was made) muſt know, that whenever 
a king in actual poſſeſſion of the throne, without a juſt right to it, is ſpoken of, he 
is ſtill diſtinguiſhed from a king de jure, and is conſtantly deſcribed by his proper 
and legal ſtyle of a king de facto. Were this act therefore ever intended to recom- 
mend or warrant obedience to an uſurper, or a king who hath no title but poſſeſſion, 
it could not anſwer that end, but by recommending and warranting it to be paid to 
a king de facto; which, in the phraſcology of the law at the very time of its paſſing, 


was the proper and determinate ſtyle of ſuch an uſurper or king in poſſeſſion. 


This reaſoning is not the leſs ſtrong for being ſhort: and being founded on a 
maxime too clear to be diſputed, and on a fact too evident to be denied, it is ſuf- 
ficent to convince every reaſonable man, that the king for the time being, mentioned 
in this act, is the la /ul and rightful king by the conſtitution, and no other. 
WHrar Henry's ſervants apprehended from the king of Scotland, ſoon happened. He 


OT entered Northumberland with an army: and a declaration was publiſhed at the ſame 


Perkin's de- 
claration. 


time in the name of R:ichard duke of Nor, true inheritor of the crown of England; 
« afſerting his natural and lineal right to the crown, and complaining of Henry's uſur- 
« pation, attempts to bereave him of his life, tyrannical government of the nation; 
« proſtituting its honour, and making merchandize of the blood, eſtates, and for- 
tc tunes of the nobles and commons by feigned wars, and diſhonourable peace, only 
« to fill his coffers. Henry is next charged with, the cruel deaths of Sir V. Stanley, 
« Sir Simon Montfort, and others of the nobility before - mentioned, all murdered, 
« only becauſe they were ſuſpected and hated; the intolerable fines which others 
te were forced to pay for ſaving their lives; the unjuſt and unnatural impriſonment 
e of Edward carl of Warwick; the marrying of his fiſters, the daughters of 
« Edward1V, by compulſion, to perſons of low degree; the diſcarding of all well- 
« diſpoſed nobles, and having none about his court, or in his confidence, but biſhop 
« Fox, Sir James Tyrel, Bray, Lovel, Owen,  Riſley, Empſon, Hobart, Wyat, and 
e ſuch like fellows of mean birth, who, by their ſubtle inventions to plunder and 
10 oppreſs the people, were the principal authors and promoters of the miſeries and 


Wh. — of the kingdom. The * of Henry and his adherents, in 


cc break- 
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* tortions, and the daily pillaging of the people by heavy taxes, talliages, bene- 
e volences, with other illegal impoſitions, and grievous exactions, threatning the 
«« deſolation of the realm, are recounted; and ſerve to introduce, on Richard's part; 


« aſſurances of his reſolutions; to govern by the advice of the great lords, to en- 


courage the manufaQures and native commodities of the realm; to promote 
80 commerce; to aboliſh all illegal impoſitions and taxes ; and never to call upon 
« his ſubjects for aides, except in caſes where it uſed to be done by his noble proge- 
« nitors, kings of England. The offers of pardon to all that ſubmit to him in a 
convenient time, the promiſe of rewards to ſuch as ſhould join him; the ſetting of 
«* 10001. on Henry's head; the care he ſhould take, to give contentment to all de- 
« grees and orders of men, to maintain the liberties of the church entire, to preſerve 
e the honour, privileges, and præeminences of the nobility from contempt and diſ- 
patagement, according to the dignity of their blood; to eaſe the people of their 
«« heavy burdens, to confirm. the charters of corporations, and to enlarge their pri- 
« vileges,” take up the reſt of this declaration; which concludes with «© a ſolemn 
calling of God to witneſs, that his deateſt couſin, the king of Scotland's aiding 
« him in perſon, in this his righteous quarrel, was without any pa& or promiſe, ot 


« ſo much as a demand of any thing prejudicial to his crown or ſubjects; but on the 
*« contrary with a promiſe on his ſaid couſin's part, that whenever he ſhould ſee him 


« in ſufficient ſtrength to get the better of his enemies, he would forthwith return 


t peaceably into his own kingdom, contenting himſelf only with the glory of ſo 


« honourable an enterprize.” | 3 


Ta1s declaration was not ill drawn : but it had little effect. Richard could not 


come in worſe: company than he did; the Scots were odious to the Engliſb nation; 
the animoſity againſt them ran higher in the north, the uſual ſcene of their depre- 


dations, than in any other quarter of England; it was the country, where he could 


leaſt expect to be joined: and the Scateh army being compoſed chiefly of borderers, 
uſed to plunder, over- ran all Northumberland; making terrible ravages in all places. 
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It was in vain that the young Claimant of the crown complained in a moving 


manner of ſo ruinous a way of making war, proteſting he would rather renounce 


the crown, than purchaſe it by the deſolation of his country: the Scots were too 
fond of plunder to refrain, and upon the advance of a body of forces againſt them, 
returned home to lay up their booty. Henry had endeavoured to prevent this ir- 
ruption, by offering his eldeſt daughter Margaret in marriage to the king of Scot- 
land., with a large portion; an alliance which would have engaged the latter to have 
ſent away his new gueſt : but James rejected the propoſal. The prohibiting of 
commerce with Flanders had a better effect. The Flemings, grew uneaſy at the loſs of 
the advantages they uſed. to derive from it, and obliged their young ſovereign to make 
a treaty of peace, and intercourſe of trade with England; in which was an article, 
obliging Philip and Henry not to aid eachiother's rebels, nor receive them within 
their reſpective dominions; the contracting parties (of which the dutcheſs Margaret 
was not one). entering into the like engagement for the territories of her dower. 
Tux confiſcations of Sir V. Stanley, and other attainted perſons, the peace- money 


from France; the benevolenge-money, with other aids from his ſubjects, the methods 


he took to ſqueeze money out of the purſes of Sir . Capel, an alderman of London 3, 
and other rich perſons, by forfeitures upon penal laws, had filled Henry's treaſury 
ſo, that he overflowed with wealth: yet affecting to appear indigent, he thought fit 
to borrow 4000 J. of the city of London, for a ſupply in his pretended diſtreſs, till he 
could get an aid from parliament. The two houſes met on + Monday, January 16: 
and upon an heavy complaint of the Scots breach of the ſeven years __ and late 
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invaſion of the realm, voted a ſupply of 120, oo0 J. (a greater ſum than had been ever 
granted on ſuch an occaſion) for the war with Scotland. The way of raiſing it was 
by a grant of two fiteenths, and by a ſubſidy, as well on all cities, burroughs, and 
towns, not chargeable to thoſe fifteenths, who were to be aſſeſſed to the amount of 
both, as on all freeholders and copyholders having 20 ſhillings a year, and others 
that were worth ten marks in goods. The colleges of Oxford, Cambridge, Eton, and 
Wincheſter, were exempted from this taxation, which was not to be levied, if the 
king or his lieutenant did not march with an army, or if a peace or truce was made, 
in which caſes the levy was to be ſuſpended. Henry did not like delays, where 
money was to come in: and ſetting the aſſeſſors and collectors to work immediately, 
proceeded in their buſineſs with ſo much rigour, that he was obliged to recall 

the lord Dawbeney (then on the march towards Scotland) with his forces, to ſup- 
prefs an inſurrection in England. BEE Di SES 

Tux Corniſh, a remnant of the ancient Britons, and like them, breathing a ſpirit 
of freedony, an hardy race of men, courageous of heart, lofty of mind, ſtrong and 
luſty of body, frank, honeſt, and hearty in their nature, induſtrious, laborious, and 
inured to fatigues, complained heavily (when the tax-gatherers came among them) 
that what they earned by the ſweat of their brows, and hard labour in their tin- 
mines, ſhould be wreſted from them by exorbitant taxes, quite needleſs, for a little 
ſudden irruption of the Scots, which would foon vaniſh as uſual. Michael Joſepb, 
a farrier of Bodmin, a buſy prating fellow, was one of their ringleaders: but none 
contributed more to blow up the coals of ſedition, than Thomas Flammocł, a lawyer, 
the oracle of his neighbours in law-matters; who aſſuring them that ſubſidies were 
not to be granted, nor levied in ſuch a caſe, fince the northern nobility were by 
their tenures obliged to maintain Scorch wars, incited them to ſeek redreſs. The 
method he propoſed for it was, by going armed in a body, without doing any miſ- 
chief in the country as they paſſed, to preſent a petition to the king, demanding a 
remiſſion of theſe burdenſome. taxec, and the puniſhment of the adviſers thereof. 
Theſe were ſuppoſed to be archbiſhop Morton and Sir Reginald Bray, who being 
Henry's chief counſellors, bore the odium of all his conduct. The Corni/b, arming 
themſelves with bows, arrows, bills, and ſuch weapons as they could get on a ſud- 
den, marched to the number of 16,000 from Cornwall, through Devon and Somer- 


ſet to Taunton, where they killed in their fury a buſy commiſſioner of the new 


ſubſidies; and from thence to Welles, where Fames Touchet lord Audeley put him- 
ſelf at their head. Paſſing thence, without committing the leaſt ſpoil or diſorder 
in their march, by Saliſbury and Wincheſter to Blackheath, they encamped in this 
laſt place, to the no ſmall terror of the citizens of Landon; who fearing that their 
wealth might tempt the inſurgents to plunder, were ſcarce re- aſſured by the numer- 
ous forces which Henry had drawn together. The army, which this prince had 
provided for the Scorch war, was, luckily for him, ready to a& on the firſt news of 
the inſurrection: and having re-inforced it with other troops from different parts of 


the kingdom, he was ſtrong enough to divide his forces; ſending one body under 


the earls of Oxford, Eſſex, and Suffolk, beyond the hill to fall upon the rear of the 


inſurgents. Putting himſelf at the head of another corps in S. George's fields, he 


ſent, on Thurſday, June 22, Giles lord Dawbeney, with the ſtrongeſt and beſt part 
of his army, to aſſault the bridge at Deptford Strand, which was forced, after a 
brave reſiſtance from the ſmall party there poſted. Dewbeney then mounting the 
hill without any further oppoſition, advanced to the middle of Blackheath; where 
the Corniſh were putting themſelves in array: and though they were not yet in or- 
der, received his attack with great intrepidity. Giles, charging at the head of his 
men, was taken priſoner; and the fate of the day might have been fayourable to the 
Corniſb, had they not been attacked at the ſame time in the rear by the earl of Ox- 
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ford : but being charged on all ſides, ill armed, ill conducted, without either horſe HxxxXVII. 


or artillery, and much inferiour in number, they were ſoon broke by Henry's ca- 

valry, and 1 500 or 2000 of them cut in pieces; moſt of the reſt being taken pri- 
ſoners, with their leaders. The lord Audeley was beheaded on Tower-hill; Flam- 
mock and Joſeph were executed at Tyburne; the laſt comforting himſelf at the gal- 
lows, that he was likely to. make a figure in hiſtory. The reſt, being ordinary 
labourers, were ſtripped and ſent home; Henry hoping to bury his former cruelties 
in oblivion by an unuſual lenity to a multitude of inconſiderable perſons, who had 
neither declared againſt his title to the crown, nor been guilty of any plunder in the 
country. 

Tur king of Scotland had taken advantage of this commotion, and laid ſiege to 
the caſtle of Norham, which had been well provided for a long defence by Richard 
Fox: biſhop. of Durham : but upon advice, that the inſurrection was quelled, and 
that the carl of Surrey was advancing with an army to relieve the place, he raiſed 
the fiege, and retired into Scotland. Surrey following him thither, took the caſtle 
of Ayton : but inſtead of marching on to Edenburgh, ſet on foot a treaty of peace; in 
which Henry made uſe of Peter Ayala, embaſſador at his court from Ferdinand and 
Jabella, king een of Spain, to act in their names the part of a mediator. There 
had been, on March 8, 1493, a treaty concluded with thoſe princes, for the marriage 
of their daughter Catherine, with Henry's eldeſt ſon, prince Arthur: but the claim 
and enterprizes of Perkin: Marbeck had prevented its execution. All proceedings 
on it had been ſuſpended for three years; but it having been renewed in the laſt, 
and confirmed, on Fuly 18, this year, a difficulty was ſtill made by Ferdinand, who 
did not think the crown fate on Henry's head, fo long as that claimant was 
ſupported by the king of Scotland. To remove this difficulty, in which his own 
court was intereſted, Ayala accompanying biſhop Fox and Dr. Warham, in the be- 
ginning of July, to Ayton, offered his maſter's mediation : and, on Seprember 30, 
concluded a truce between the two crowns, for the term of ſeven years, which was; 
in the December following, extended to a year after the deceaſe of the longeſt liver 
of the contracting parties. Lord Bacon, and other writers, ſay, that in the courſe 
of this treaty, Henry demanded firſt, that Pertin ſhould be delivered up to him, 
and when this was rejected by the king of Scotland, demanded afterwards, that he 
ſhould be diſmiſſed his realm: but no ſuch condition a in the articles of this 
treaty. Nor is any thing of this kind mentioned in any other, till that of Sterling, 
on July 12, 1499 3 when James IV. agreed to the uſual article, which Henry took 
care, by the decent way of making the obligation mutual, to get inſerted in his 
treaties with foreign princes, that they thould not receive, protett, favour, or aſſiſt 
each other's rebels. 

_ WazTAR the young claimant of the crown of England was apprehenſive, that 
the treaty on foot might end in ſome ſuch condition, and was willing to conſult the 
honour of his generous protector, and ſave him from the difficulties which his pre- 
' ſence in Scotland might occafion, or whether the commotion in the weft of Eng- 
land gave him hopes of ſucceſs, if he landed in that part of the kingdom, he failed 
from Scotland, with four ſhips, and about 120 men on board, and landed, on 
Juh 26, at Corte in Ireland. Whatever encouragement he had to expect a re- 
cruit of his forces in that country, he found himſelf diſappointed: Maurice earl of 
Deſmond, and his clan, the biſhops of Caſhel, Corke, and Waterford, the lords Roche, 


Coxrcy, and Baret, the White Knight, with the knights of Kerry and Waley, and 


other chieftains, having lately received from Henry 5 a full pardon of all offences. 
The eatl is ſaid to have waited upon him, but rather to make his excuſe, than do 
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any thing to forfeit his pardon: and the common Jriſb not caring to ſtir without 
their chieftains, he ſaw no better party to take, than with the ſmall retinue he had, 
to truſt himſelf to the affections of the Corniſh. His correſpondents in England, 
had by letters and expreſs meſſengers repreſented to him, that theſe people were not 
ſo much ſunk by their late defeat, as exaſperated at the levy of the late exceſſive tax, 
which till went on: ſuch as had been taken at Blatkheath, and had ranſomed 
themſelves for a ſhilling or two apiece, had faid to their neighbours, when they got 
home, that the king did well to pardon them, for he knew, that if he hanged all 


that were of their mind, he ſhould leave himſelf very few ſubjects in England. 


In hopes of their eſpouſing his cauſe, he landed at I bitſand bay on * September 7 
and advancing to Bodmin, publiſhed a declaration, little different from his former; 
only in this he aſſumed the ſtyle of Richard IV. king of England. Having muſtered 
about 3000 men, he marched to Exeter, and wanting artillery to batter the. place, 
made an attempt to take it by ſcaling the walls, and ſetting one of the gates on fire: 
but his men being repulſed, and Edward earl of Devon, with Sir William and 
Walter Courtenay, the Carews, Edgecombes, Fulfords, and other gentlemen of the 
country, throwing themſelves into the town, he raiſed the ſiege, and marched to 
Taunton, He had been joined on the road, fo that his forces amounted to between 


ö and 7000 men at the time he lay before Exeter: but abundance of them had de- 


ſerted, before he made another muſter of them at Taunton. Henry in the mean time; 
thinking he had a fair opportunity of putting an end to thoſe fears and anxicties, 
which had diſturbed his reſt for ſeveral years, had ſignified to all the world, the high 
accompt he ſhould make of their ſervices at this juncture: and great numbers of the 
nobility ſtriving who ſhould beſt merit his favour, and joining him with their fol- 
lowers, he: advanced with a mighty army into the neighbourhood of Taunton. 
The young claimant. could not depend upon any of his men, except the 3000 
Corniſh, who vowed *. they would ſtand by him to the laſt drop of their blood: 
but theſe being not half of them armed, and infinitely inferior in force to the enemy, 
he fled in the middle of the night with ſixty horſe rothe ſunctuary of Beaulieu. His 
men either ſubmitted or diſperſed the next morning: and were ſeveral of them put 
to death at Exeter. A party of cavalry was ſent to S. Michael's Mount in Cornwall, 
where the young claimant had left his wife the lady Catherine Gordon : ſhe was 

ſeized there, and it being unknown, whether ſhe was with child or no, Henry ſent 
her to his queen, in whoſe train ſhe remained for ſome: time; much admired for her 


_ exquiſite beauty, Henry, not to loſe fo favourable an opportunity of raiſing money 


upon delinquents, as well in the former, as in this inſurrection 3, appointed com- 
miſſioners to enquire after all perſons of ſubſtance, that had in any wiſe aided or fa- 
voured the inſurgents in their march or flight: and raiſed vaſt ſums by fines, not 
without a general clamour at the ſevere and arbitrary proceedings of the com- 
Tux claimant, called Perkin, was purſued: to Beaulieu by the lord Dawbeney, 
with a party of 500 horſe; who beleaguered the ſanctuary, and kept ſuch ſtrict 
guard about it, that there appeared no poſſibility of making his eſcape. Henry 
wanted to get him into his hands +, hoping, by the methods he ſhould then be in a 
condition of taking, to be able to ſatisfy the world about an impoſture, of which it 
was impoſſible to convince them otherwiſe. Promiſes of life and pardon, with other 
fair means, were uſed to perſuade him to quit his ſanctuary: and being deſtitute of 
all hopes, knowing no country where he could be received, and apprehending that 
force would be employed, if he did not accept the offers, came out, and was ſent 
under a guard to London; expoſed to all the inſults of a brutal mob ſet on by ſome 
- Rot. Parl. 19 H. VII. Polidor, Virgil. Bacon. Stow, &c. © 3 Rymer, xii, 66. Lord 
acon. e 1 | 
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faw Lambert Simnel every day, could not, it ſeems, bear the preſence of Perkin : 
and to gratify his curioſity, it was contrived, that he ſhould ſee him out of a win- 
dow of his palace in Weſtminfler ; whither the young man was brought and kept in 
cloſe confinement, till being in fear of his life, he fled to the monaſtery of Shene, 
and got the prior to intercede in his behalf. Being carried froni thence to the Tower, 
a confeſſion was extorted from him (as ſome ſay) by racks and tortures, not in re- 
lation to his correſpondences and deſigns, but the genealogy of his pretended parents. 
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An extract of ſuch paſſages thereof, as beſt anſwered Henry's purpoſe, and were 


thought proper to be divulged, was drawn up, printed, and diſperſed: it is recited 
by Grafton, and ſtems full of falſchoods, particularly the account of his coming to 
Corke; where he appeared at firſt * in the character of duke of York; as is evi- 
dent from the letters (extant in Sir James Ware's time) which he wrote to the earls 
of Deſmond and Kildare. Lord Bacon ſays of this extract, that « as there was a 
* Jaboured tale of particulars of Perkins father and mother, grand - ſire and grand- 
* mother, uncles and couſins, by names and ſurnames, and from what places he 
= travelled up and down; ſo there was little or nothing to purpoſe of any thing 
« concerning his deſigns, or any practices that had been held with him; nor the 
« dutcheſs of Bourgogne herſelf (whom all the world conſidered as the perſon that 
« had put life into the whole buſineſs) ſo much as named or pointed at; ſo that 
r men miſſing of what they looked for, looked for they knew not what, and were in 
* more doubt than before. 

Tus did not remove the difficulties that obſtructed the marriage of Arthur and 
Catherine; though the pope had, in the beginning of this year, on * February 8, 
granted a diſpenſation for their conſanguinity in the fourth degree. Ferdinand 
would not marry his daughter to the prince, whilſt Herry's title to the crown was 
precarious; and yet no body could pretend a right prior to his queen's, but her bro- 
ther Richard duke of Tor; which looks as if Ferdinand, the moſt ſagacious prince 
of the age, was not ſatisfied with Henry's attempts to prove the impoſture. Henry 
now reſolved to diſpatch every body, that the friends of the houſe of Hr could 
think of ſetting up to diſpute the crown with him, and to get rid at once; of Per- 
kin, and Edward earl of Warwick, ſon of George duke of Clarence. This laſt had, 
from the time of his uncle Richard's death, been kept cloſe priſoner in the Tower, 
in ſo miſerable a condition, that it is a wonder he could live to this time, debarred of 
air and exerciſe, cut off from all converſation, and even from the fight of man ot 
beaſt 3, and in ſuch an utter ignorance of every thing, that he ſcarce knew a pig from 
a gooſe, and was (in the judgment of all the world) utterly incapable of plotting trea- 
ſon. Theſe two priſoners were kept in different apartments, and had no means of 
correſponding with one another; but no innocence can fave a man, when gaolers 
are allowed to be evidence. It was pretended, that they correſponded together by 
means of the warders and ſervants that were employed to guard them, and had 
agreed (after having murdered Sir John Digby the governor, plundered his houſe, 
and ſeized the keys) to get out of the Tower, ſet up Perkin Marbeck for king +, and 


1498: 


The earl of 
Warwick put 
to death, 


raiſe an inſurrection againſt Henry. To prepare the way for this cruelty towards 


the earl, by ſhewing how dangerous his life was to the king's government, a friar had 
produced in Kent a young fellow named Ralph Wilford to perſonate him, and in a 
public ſermon told the audience, that he was the true earl of Warwick, They were 
both ſeized immediately; Raiph was executed, but the prior's life was not touched; 
having in that reſpect better luck, than Blewet and Aflwood, two of Sir J. Digby's 
ſervants, that had the keeping of the two priſoners, who after their information 
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againſt them, were executed, to prevent their telling tales. Perkin was condemned, 
on November 16, at Weſtminſter : and executed that day ſevennight, with John 
Walter, mayor of Corke, at Tyburn, The earl of Warwick was tried on Thurſday 
the 2 1* of that month by his peers, before John earl of Oxford, high ſteward on 
that occaſion: and being .perſuaded by an aſſurance of pardon (a deteſtable artifice, 
too common in the worſt of reigns) to plead guilty, was condemned, and beheaded 
on Tower-hill, the Thurſday following. When Catherine, to whoſe marriage with 
prince Arthur theſe executions were preparatory, fell into trouble, and had notice of 
Henry VIIT's reſolution of being divorced from her *, ſhe could not refrain from 
ſaying, that ſhe had not offended : but it was a judgment of God, becauſe her 
« former marriage was made in blood.” Eat. 
Taz defect of hiſtorians, cotemporary with the reigns of Richard III, and 
Henry V1I, hath occaſioned an obſcurity in that part of the hiſtory, which relates to 
the youth called Perkin Marbeck, and left a doubt, whether he was really Richard 
duke of rk, as he pretended. Polidore Virgil, an Italian, came over to England 
in the reign of the laſt of thoſe kings, and ſtaid here during all the reign of his 
ſon: but he was too much 1atereſted in obliging the court, to ſay any thing that might 
give offence to either of theſe princes. He adopted all that Henry VII. thought fit 
to publiſh, to gloſs over his conduct, and ſerve his intereſts: and later writers have 
generally taken all, that was given out by Henry, for granted; though ſcarce any one 
part thereof will ſtand an impartial examination. Whoever conſiders the nature of 
things, will ſcarce think it poſſible, for a youth of twenty years of age, unknown, of 
low birth, and a foreigner, as was pretended, without a friend or inſtructor, to form 
of himſelf a ſcheme, for perſonating a deceaſed prince whom he never knew, for 
impoſing on a whole nation, to which he was an utter ſtranger, and for driving a 
jealous, vigilant, abſolute, politic, and mighty monarch out of his dominions. If 
he did not ſucceed in this laſt point, it is eafily accompted for, by the want as 
well of a great man in England to head and unite the favourers of his cauſe, as of 
aſſiſtance from foreign potentates to make a deſcent there with a force ſufficient to 
encourage them to repair to his ſtandard ; by his own being deſtitute of money, and 
all other means neceſſary to effect fo great an enterprize ; by the arts uſed to defeat 
it; by Henry's employing the wealth of a nation, as well in corrupting his confi- 
dents, and getting his councils betrayed, and his meaſures diſcovered, as in main- 
taining an infinite number of ſpies and emiſſaries, to create an univerſal diffidence in 
the friends of the houſe of Jork, and ſubject the lives and fortunes of all he ſuſpected 
or dteaded to his own arbitrary will and pleaſure, But his ſucceſs in all other re- 
ſpecs is impoſſible to be accompted for, otherwiſe than in conſidering him as the 
true Richard duke of York, whoſe age agreed with his own, and whom he perfectly 
reſembled in all the lineaments and figure of his face and body, in his noble air and 
his princely behaviour, in ſpeaking Engliſb like his native tongue, and in all his con- 
verſation. Richard had lived eleven years in his father's court, ſeen by all the 
world, known and converſed with, not only by the officers and ſervants of the 
houſhold, but by all the nobility of the kingdom, and the members of the parliaments 
in which he had appeared to be inveſted with different honours. Yet all the nobility, 
and the chaplains of his father Edward IV, that ſaw and converſed freely with Per- 
kin (and ſuch a converſation muſt have diſcovered a fraud had there. been any) 
| unanimouſly without the leaſt doubt in pronouncing and maintaining him 
to be the true Richard; the emperors Maximilian, and Charles VIII (even whilſt at 
ce with Henry, and dreading a quarrel with him) recommended him as ſuch 
to James IV. king of Scotland; and as ſuch this noble and magnanimous prince re- 


ceived and treated him, giving him in marriage (no equivocal mark of his ſenti- 
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ments, reſpect, and friendſhip) one of his near relations, a lady of the greateſt beauty, HEAAVVII. 


accompliſhments, and merit in his ki 


the Engliſb nation, all orders and degrees of men throughout it, were univerſally 
perſuaded of this truth: and Mr. Buck quotes Sir Thomas More, and archbiſhop 
Morton, for aſſerting that Henry VII. himſelf believed Perkin to be the true Richard 
Plantagenet. This may naturally be inferred from the general tenout of his con- 
duct; for when the partiſans of the houſe of York (as the Stanleys in particular 
were) had contributed ſo much to the putting him upon the throne, what other 
reaſon could Henry have to entertain ſuch a mortal averſion to the title of that 
houſe, and to make it his continual buſineſs to depreſs all its friends; which, all wri- 
ters agree, cauſed all the troubles of his reign, unleſs he was ſatisfied that the true 
right and inheritance of that houſe reſted in another prince till living ? What 
other juſt ground could there be for that terrible anxiety and continual fears, which 
broke his reſt (as lord Bacon, and all other authors, maintain) for ſeven years toge- 
ther, whilſt Perkin was afferting his title? What other motive could he have for his 
inhumane treatment of his wife's mother, queen Elizabetb, ſtripping her of all ſhe 
had, locking her up from human converſation between four walls in a convent of 
men, and confining her there in the extremeſt penury and affliction till her death, but 


the fear of her blabbing out the ſecret of her ſon Richard's eſcape from the Tower, 


and being ſtill alive? It was certainly his intereſt to repreſent this ſon, whenever he 
appeared, as an impoſtor; he had no other plea to make in oppoſition to Richard's 
title. This might have been done effectually, by proving him to have been mur- 
thered in the Tower by his uncle, as was given out for a colour to Buckingham's 
inſurrection: but the falſchood of that calumny hath been already ſhewn; and if 
there had been any truth in the thing, Henry, maſter of all the power that a king- 
dom could give him, and intereſted in the higheſt degree to clear up a point on 
which his crown depended, could not want means of proving the fact, when all 
that were ſaid to be actors in it were alive, either in his own court, or under his power. 
The queen mother was cruelly treated on the pretence of having barely truſted her- 
ſelf and her daughters to the faith and honour of * Richard HI, whilſt the perſons 
charged with being the execrable murderers of Edward V. and his brother, being all 
alive at that time, either enjoyed Henry's favour and truſt, or walked at liberty un- 
der the protection of his government, without being in the leaſt puniſhed, called to 
accompt, queſtioned, or diſcountenanced, for fo horrible a parricide. . 

ALL writers agree, that Henry took infinite pains, and employed an infinite num- 
ber of emiſſaries, to trace Perłin up to his original, and to prove him an impoſtor : 
but the produce of all this pains was only a parcel of ridiculous, falſe, inconſiſtent 
ſtories, thrown out at random to accompt for ſome undeniable facts, and at laſt con- 
tradicted or given up by Henry himſelf. Margaret, fiſter to Edward IV, and re- 
lict of Charles the Hardy, duke of Bourgogne, was a princeſs of admirable virtue and 
merit, of a quiet and beneficent nature; great temper, rare prudence, and excellent 
conduct, reſpected, eſteemed, and honouted by all the princes of the age, and par- 
ticularly where ſhe lived, by the turbulent and intractable Flemings, ever inſolent, 
even to the beſt of their ſovereigns. She would ill have deſerved that eſteem and 
honour univerſally paid her, if ſhe had not done what nature and duty exacted from 
her, in giving all the protection and ſuccour ſhe was able to her nephews in their 


There was certainly ſome myſtery in the queen ptivately in Flanders, perhaps by the lord of Warkeck; 


mother's being taken up on this pretence; as there which might give occaſion to that name, till finding 


was ſomething ſurprizing in her confidence to it would not anſwer his purpoſe, Henry VII. thought 
Richard, after ſhe had expreſſed ſo much jealouſy: fit to fix the place of his birth and education at 
but perhaps this will not juſtify 4 conjecture, that Tournay. Cateſby, the likelieft perſon to treat and 
Richard, to merit that confidence, had actually ſent manage ſuch an affair, was executed by Henry aftet 


her ſon the duke of Yor#, with great ſecreſy, out of, the battel of Befworth, Y 


the Tower, to his aunt Margaret, to be educated 8 
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ngdom, Not only the foreign world, but all 7 
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her niece, in attempting, by the infamous method of ſuborning impoſtors, to de- 


| prive her of the throne ſhe occupied, out of an hatred to her huſband, not on any per- 


ſonal account, but for his being deſcended by an illegitimate: line from the houſe of 
Lancafter ; as a boutefeu, and a reſtleſs, furious, revengetul woman, that would turn 
the world upfide down to gain her purpoſe; though it was well known, that a per- 
ſon of ſuch a character would have paſſed her time very ill among the Dutch and 
Flemings, and would never have had their affections, eſteem, and confidence to ſuch 
a degree as, their public acts ſhewed, ſhe enjoyed among them; and after all, when the 
Engliſh had been ſufficiently gulled by theſe falſe aſperſions on her character, Henry 
having gained his point, thought fit to drop them at laſt, and in that pretended 
confeſſion, on which he reſted the merits of his cauſe, ſays not a word of that mat- 
ter. Perkin reſembling Richard ſo perfectly, that every body took him for the ſame 
perſon, a ſtory was raiſed, purely to accompt for that reſemblance, of Peter Ofbeck 
and Catherine Faro, his pretended parents, coming over to London on ſome unknown 
affairs, reſiding there for ſome years, being acquainted with Edward IV, who was 
faid to be god-father to the child, and ſuppoſed likewiſe (as not diſdaining amours 
with mean people) to have been his real father; and yet all this ſtory, which had no 
foundation, is dropped at laſt, and Perkin is by Henry's avowed relation, ſaid to be 
born at Tournay, and never to have been out of Flanders, till he was near twenty, 
and went to Portugal, That ſtory was invented with the further view of accompt- 
ing for Perk:n's ſpeaking Engliſh ſo as to ſhew it was his native language; but when 
it was dropped, Henry thought fit to make him learn Engh/h at Corke, in Treland, 
in the very ſhort ſtay he made there in his return from Portugal, though few peo- 
ple will believe it poſſible for him at that age (if he could fo ſoon learn to ſpeak it 
to get rid of his Flemiſb, or perhaps of the Iriſb, accent, ſo as to ſpeak the ele | 
language in all the perfection of a native of England. Thoſe, who endeavoured to 
repreſent him as an impoſter, were at the ſame time forced to own, that he was a 
wonderful young man, that he acted his part to a miracle, that he could not be 
ſurprized, and was always ready with an anſwer, that there was nothing in his bes 
haviour unſuitable to the birth, education, and dignity of a prince, nor any one thing 
in his diſcourſe to give the leaft ſuſpicion of an impoſture: and in their invention of 
various inconſiſtent ſtories, they ſeem to have ſet an example to ſome notorious, and 


more modern authors, who have thought fit to publiſh falſe contradictory relations; 


recommending them all equally to the credit of the world, and leaving people to 
chooſe which beſt hits their fancies, fince the belief of any one would anſwer the 
author's purpoſes. In ſhort, Henry's cruelty to every body either actually engaged 
on the fide of Perkin, or barely ſuſpected of favouring his cauſe, or thinking it right, 
and his unnatural and barbarous treatment of Edward earl of Warwick, ſhew 
plainly, that he was capable of any iniquity, which would contribute to ſecure him 
on the throne of which he had got poſſeſſion. Cunning as he was, and wife as he 
affected to be thought, he was ſtill puzzled, and could not tell how to act in Per- 
kin's caſe, even when he had him in his power: and when his agents had by the 
terror of death, the pain of tortures, and a conſtant ſeries of unſupportable hard- 
ſhips forced the young man (who, as Buck ſays, was often overheard in his anguiſh 
to wiſh he had been born the ſon of a peaſant) to a confeſſion of what they were 
probably inſtructed to dictate, it yet did not pleaſe, when it came under his cool ex- 


amination. *Tis of the nature of falſehood, to be ever liable to objections, Henry's 


buſineſs was to pitch upon thoſe falſchoods, which had the moſt plauſible ap- 
pearance, and ſeemed the leaſt ſubject to a refutation: and when he had exerciſed all 
the judgment, which his paſſions and jealouſies allowed him to retain upon this ſub- 
ject, he made an extract which he imagined to be moſt for his purpoſe. He obligerl 
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the young man to read it himſelf, which indeed ſerved as well to ſully his character HexnyVtl. 
and reputation, as to impoſe on the mob: but could neither merit nor procure the — 
belief of men of ſenſe, who know the little ſtreſs to be laid on ſuch extorted con- 
feſſions. After all, there is nothing ſo jejune, ſo trifling, improbable, and unſupported, 
as this pretended confeſſion is in every part. Some falſehoods in it are evident: 
and as this was the ſum of what Henry, after the matureſt reflexions, could alledge to 
ſupport the charge of impoſture againſt a man that claimed his crown, he has left 
poſterity abundant. reaſon to think, what no body in his or his ſon's time dared to 


ſay, that the young man, maliciouſly called Perkin Marbect, was in reality the true, 


though unfortunate, Richard Plantagenet, duke of 'Yor&, the ſecond ſon of Ed- 
ward IV. king of England. | 


O Fenuary20, next following, about ſeven weeks after Henry had thus extin- 


guiſhed-the male line of the noble race of Plantagenet, which had for ſome ages 5; Y © 
filled the throne of England with glory, Ferdinand and Iſabella ratified the league, liances with 
and treaty for the unlucky marriage of Arthur and Iſabella; and the two parties — 
being ſolemnly contracted May 19, Arthur in perſon, Jſabella by proxy, the latter 

aſſumed the ſtyle of princeſs of Wales, with the reſt of her ſpouſe's titles. Henry 

had before renewed the peace of Eſtaples with Louis XII, who, upon the death of 

Charles VIII, on April y, 1498, had ſucceeded to the crown of France : this renewal 

had been confirmed by the three eſtates of that Kingdom, and by ſeveral lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, and ſome of the clergy and gentry in the name of the eſtates of 

each dioceſe and province in England: and in purſuance of the articles, pope k | 
Alexander VI, on June 12, this year, iſſued a bulle, ſubjecting Louis perſon to an i | 
excommunication, and his kingdom to an interdict, if the annuity of 50,000 | 
crowns was not regularly paid. In the next month, on 3 July 28, the ſame pope | 
granted a diſpenſation for conſanguinity in the fourth degree, in order to effectuate I 
a marriage between James IV. king of Scotland, and Margaret the eldeſt daughter 9 
of Henry; which ſeems to have been agreed on at the late tteaty of peace, and was 


A. D. 1500. 
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8 


1 

* 
probably the chief motive, made ule ot by Ayala the mediator, to bring about that 9 
tranſaction. Henry going over, in May, to Calais, had a conference with the arch- 
duke Philip, about a cloſer · alliance by the inter marxiages of his ſecond ſon Henry N44 


with Philip's daughter, and of the arch-duke's fon Charles with his ſecond N | | 
Mary : hut the parties being all too young, the matter went no farther than a pro- 1 
poſal, and the marriages never took effect. His thoughts were not ſo taken up with | 
theſe alliances, as to make him forget any means of filling his cofters.” It was for | 
this purpoſe, that he iſſued out new commiſſions + for proſecuting and levying fines 
upon all perſons in the counties of Filts, Dorſet, Somerſet, and Devon, that ſhould | 
be found to have favoured in any reſpect the Corniſh, when they roſe three years be- 
fore, either under Perkin Warbeck, or the lord Audeley. He had the ſame view in 
ordering the ſheriffs throughout England, to ſummon all gentlemen, having forty 
pounds a year in land, to come, before the next Candlemas, and receive knighthood. 
" Henxy's inveterate hatred of the houſe of 707k did not expire with the extinction 4. D. 1501. 

I the male line: when the ordinary and immediate objects of his jealouſy were re- wy ye 

moved out of his way, this buſy, reſtleſs, uneaſy, furious paſſion ſoon found another of Sufo/t fies 

quarry, whereon to exerciſe its malignity. Edmund de la Pole, fon of Fohn duke Flanders. 

of Suffolk, and Elizabeth, the eldeſt ſiſter of Edward IV, was deemed. to be the next 

lineal heir'to the crown, whenever the lines of Edward and of George duke of 

Clarence ſhould come to be extinguiſhed: the proſpect was remote, but Henry's 

hatred and fears of the houſe of York ſuggeſted to him dangers from the remoteſt 

branch of that family, © Fobn earl of Lincoln, elder brother to Edmund, had been 


by Richard III. declared his ſucceſſor, in caſe this laſt died without iſſue: and being 4 
t Rymer, xii 751, 752.764, * Th, 681.710. 762 15. 765. + 1h, 766. 770. 
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afterwards killed in the battel of Stoke, had been attainted by parliament, and his 
eſtate forfeited. Their father Fohn duke of Suffolk was then living; and upon his 
deceaſe, in AD. 1491, Edmund claimed his inheritance: but Henry diſputing it, 
forced him to a compromiſe. The terms were a ceſſion of the beſt part of his eſtate, 
and giving up the title of duke, a dignity he was no longer able to ſupport : and 
in conſideration thereof, Edmund was allowed to retain the lands of the earldom, 
with the dignity of earl of Sufolk*, This compromiſe was confirmed by parlia- 
ment: and Edmund, who had before attended Henry at the ſiege of Boulogne *, diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf the year after in his ſervice againſt lord Audeley and the Corniſh in 
the action of Blackheath. He was valiant, but paſſionate ; and having, in a ſudden 
fit of wrath, killed an ordinary man, though without any circumſtances to aggra- 
vate the fact, Henry, glad of an opportunity to throw a flur upon a branch of the 
houſe of Yori, would not pardon him, till he had been arraigned at the king's bench 
bar, and undergone a public trial. His ſpirit was too high to digeſt fuch an indig- 
nity, which would ſcarce have been put upon any other peer, but himſelf: and in a 
fit of reſentment, went over, in Auguſt, without licenſe, to his aunt Margaret in 
Flanders. Henry, alatmed at this ſtep, tried to get him back by fair means, pro- 
miſing to pardon his fault, and aſſuring him of good uſage: Margaret adviſed him 
to accept the offers, and he returned, a little before the nuptial ſolemnity of Arthur 
and Catherine infanta of Spain, This princeſs landing, on October a, at Plymouth, 
was married; on Sunday, November 14, the feaſt of S. Erkenwald, at S. Paul's, to 
prince Arthur, then fifteen years and fifty-five days old, with the greateft pomp ima- 
ginable: the expences of the nobility in fine cloaths upon this occaſion were prodi- 
gious. The princeſs's portion 3 was 200,000 ducats (each 45. 24. in value) one 
half paid at the marriage, the other in the two next years by equal portions: her 
dower was a third part of the lands of the principality of Wales, dutchy of Corn- 
wall, and earldom of Chefter, till her huſband ſhould come to the crown; and then 
it was to be made equal to what had been ever given to ay queen of England. 

Tuis inauſpicious marriage did not long ſubſiſt; Arthur, after having cohabited 
with Catherine near five months, dying, on Saturday in Eafter week, April 2, in 
the caſtle of Zud/ow, where they uſually reſided. The vaſt profuſion of money in 
dreſs and equipage at their wedding ! had run ſeveral noblemen in debt: and this was 
the caſe of Edmund earl of Suffolk. He had borrowed large ſums for that pur- 
poſe ; and either preſſed by his debts, or having reaſon to apprehend his life in 
danger from Henry, who had ſet ſpies about him, and whoſe jealouſy was equally 
fatal and incurable, fled again, in February, or the beginning of March, this year, 
over into Flanders, with his brother Richard, whoſe fine accompliſhments and ex- 
traordinary merit had recommended him to the poſt of firſt gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to prince Artbur. His apprehenſions were ſoon juſtified by Henry's pro- 
ceedings ; who had propoſed to ſeize him: and vexed at the diſappointment, pro- 
ſecuted violently all that were aſſiſting, or privy to his eſcape. Sir James Tyrrel, 
who refided then at Gipping in Suffolk, Sir Fohn Windham, and other gentlemen of 
that county were taken up: and the two firſt beheaded, on May 6, at 5 Tower-bzll. 
The maſter of the veſſel that carried Edmund off was hanged, with ſome of the ſea- 
men: and two others that had aſſiſted him were executed at Guiſues. The lord 
William Courtenay, who had married Catherine daughter of Edward IV, was, not- 
withſtanding the great merits of his father Edward earl of Devonſhire, impriſoned 
with his uncle Sir #, Courtenay, upon bare ſuſpicion of a plot, which Henry was 
ſure to entertain upon the leaſt ſuggeſtion of his ſpies, and never took care to ex- 
plain, even when he got them attainted in his next parliament. The earl himſelf 
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is alſo ſaid to have been taken up, with the lord Abergaveny and Sir Thomas Green: HevnwVII. 


but none of theſe were put in the pope's bulle of excommunication, denounced, on 
Sunday, October 23, at S. Paul's croſs againſt the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Curſon 
(who ſoon returned home unmoleſted, and is faid to have been employed by Henry 
for intelligence) five other gentlemen, and all that ſhould give them any kind of 
aſſiſtance; who were anathematiſed again, at the ſame place, on the firſt Sunday of 
the following Lent, with the uſual ſolemnities. The earl of Suffolł, upon the de- 
ceaſe of his aunt Margaret, which happened the next year, was put to great dif- 
ficulties: and after travelling through France and Germany, being weary of a 
rambling life, fixed his abode at laſt in Flanders, where for ſome time he found 
protection. | 81 | 
Wu ar chiefly occaſioned theſe difficulties, was the clauſe, which Henry put into 
all his treaties with foreign powers, that they ſhould not harbour or favour each other's 
rebels and fugitives. It had been for ten years an article in his treaties with France, 
and was now inſerted in another, which he made, in June this year, with the em- 
peror Maximilian, whom he ſupplied with 10,000 J. towards an expedition againſt 
the Turks; in which, notwithſtanding the uſual indulgences of a croz/ade, he did not 
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care to engage in perſon. It was inſerted like wiſe in the treaty of peace and con- 

federacy with Scotland concluded at Richmond on Fanuary 24; when every thing, 

relating to the marriage of his daughter Margaret with Fames IV *, was likewiſe 

ſettled ; her portion fixed at 10, ooo J. and her dower at 2000 J. a year ſterling. The 

young princeſs had compleated her twelfth year on November 29, preceding this | 

treaty : but James was not to infift on her being ſent to him, till Auguſt in the year 4. . 1503. 
1503, which occaſioned the marriage's not being ſolemnized till the 8* of that! 
month at Edenburgb. Whilſt Henry was rejoicing in theſe alliances, he ſuffered a 

loſs, which he would have felt more ſenſibly, had it happened ſome years before. 

His wife, queen E/izabeth, died in the Tower on Saturday, February 11, about ten 

in the morning, having been delivered on Candlemas-day of a daughter, named 


Catherin», who ſurvived her bnt a few davs Seven days after her deceaſe (on 
February 18) he created his ſecond ſon Henry prince of Wales ; having waited ten 


months after the death of Arthur, to ſee whether he had left his wife with child, 
Of all the alliances he had made, he was ſo fond of none, as that which he had with 
Ferdinand and Iſabella of Spain: and as the affinity contracted with them by Ar- 
thur's marriage, was broke by his death, he laboured to renew it by the marriage 
of his ſon Henry with Catherine his elder brother's widow, The objections to it 
were very great: but were thought to be ſolved by (what both theſe princes under- 
took to procure) a papal diſpenſation for their marriage 3, « notwithſtanding 
« Catherine had been his brother's wife, and their marriage had been not only ſo- 
« lemnized in the face of the church, but alſo conſummated,” Ferdinand and 
Tſabellg's powers for making this contract are dated May 10, Henry's own June 20; 
and the treaty for the contract was ſigned on June 23, five days before young 
Henry was twelve years old compleat. Pope Julius II, at the latter end of the ſame 
year, on December 26, granted a diſpenſation for the marriage of Henry and 
Catherine, and for validating the contract, if it had been already made: but in this 
laſt caſe they were ſubjected to ſuch penance, as their confeſſor ſhould enjoin. 

HENRY was not fond of parliaments, yet held them when he had any tolerable pre- 4. D. 1504 
tence for getting a ſupply +. He reſolved not to call another in haſte: but thought Fe wg 
proper to hold one on Thurſday, Fanuary 25, in order to procure an equivalent for of parliament. 
two ancient aides due to the crown, on account of the knighthood of an eldeſt ſon, 
and the marriage of an eldeſt daughter. There. was little doubt of the commons 
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being obſequious to his will, when he had influence enough over them to get 
Edmund Dudley (one of his blood-ſuckers, and the moſt odious man in the king- 
dom) choſen ſpeaker. He had no ſooner made a demand of his right to the aids 
for knighting Arthur, and marrying Margaret, and put them in mind of the in- 
eſtimable charges he pretended to have been at in defence of the realm, but they de- 
fired him to accept 40,000 J. in lieu of thoſe charges and aids, which laſt would 
occaſion an infinite trouble in ſearching into old tenures for levying them, and the 
knowledge whereof would after all be uncertain. When fears are joined with cor- 
ruption, flattery is carried beyond all bounds. Henry thought the ſum ſo much 
greater than what the aids would amount to, that out of hisabundant grace; and to 
gain the love of his ſubjects, he remitted them 10,000 J. of the money; that the 
poor might not be charged to it: and the reſt was levied upon all cities, burroughs, 
towns (thoſe which did not uſe to pay to fi/7eenths included) and on all perſons, who 
had either a real eſtate of 20 ſhillings a year, or a perſonal one of 10 marks, 
throughout the kingdom. The lands and tenements of the colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and ſome hoſpitals, were exempted from this tax ; which was levied by 
an aſſeſſment of ſpecific ſums upon each county; the whole amounting to 31, 248 J. 
9 d. out of which 2417. 6s, was to be deducted for the fees and wages of the col- 
lectots. This was not the onely emolument that ' accrued to Henry from this 
ſeſſion: he got in it a confiſcation of the eſtates of ſeveral perſons ; going as far back 
as the beginning of his reign, to look out for ſuch as had offended, who were accord- 
ingly, upon his complaint, attainted of high treaſon. Among theſe were Edward 
Skelton of Carliſle and Thomas Wade of Knareſborough, ſaid to have been in his 
ſecond year-adherents of Jab earl of Lincoln; twelve gentlemen of Cornwall and 
Devon, who probably would not pay the fines lately demanded, for their being con- 


_ cerned in lord Augeley's inſurrection; as many more in thoſe and other weſtern 


counties, accuſed of aſſiſting Perkin Warbec ; and fix citizens of London faid to 
have promiſed their aſſiſtance to Perkin and the earl of Warwick, in order to ſet up 


the firſt for king, and to procure both their liberties. Edmund ſtyled late cart of 
Suffolk, alias called Edmund de 1a Pole carl of Suffolk, W. Courtenay ſon of the earl 


of Devon, Sir William and Richard Pole of Wing feld, Sir ohn and Thomas Wind. 
ham of Felbridge, Sir James Tyrrel, Sir George Nevil, and nine others were attainted 


for the earl of SuffolF's affair. Edward Courtenay earl of Devon is expreſly cleared 
from being privy to his ſon's deſigns: and yet the lands of his anceſtors to which he 
and his heirs male had been formerly reſtored by this king's grant, confirmed by 


act of parliament, were declared forfeited after his deceaſe, and the remainder veſted 
in Henry, This prince's ſon was ſo far from approving this proceeding, and- had 
ſuch an eſteem for V. Courtenay attainted by this act, that he reſtored him in blood, 
to his honours and eſtate: and Henry VII. ſeems to have had ſome remorſe with 
regard to Sir James Tyrell and Sir fohn Windham ; getting an act in this parlia- 
ment, empowering him to reſtore in blood by his letters patent their ſons, and thoſe 
of ſome other perſons formerly attainted, . ns he 11 not time fully to exa- 
mine. 

Tux forfeitures and aids "intel Henry i in this ſeſtion, d not t binder him from 
iſſuing out *, before the end of the year, commiſſions for a general benevolence; 


©. though he bad no war upon his hands, nor any fear of troubles. The city of Lon- 
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of Caftille. 


don gave him 5000 marks for confirmation of their liberties 3 the recoinage brought 


aim in great ſums: his gains by Emp/on's and Diudley's projects were immenſe: nor 
Death of Ja- 


did the miſeries, which his ſubjects thence ſuffered; leflen the pleaſure he took i in this 
ill-gotten treaſure. He was however not a little mortified by a foreign event; 
2 queen of Caftille dying on * November 22: and his ak head made 
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Him uneaſy to know, whether his friend Ferdinand, her late hufband, would retain HzxeyVit. 
the government of that realm, or be forced to return to his own of Arragon. It was | 
no agreeable account that he received from his agents, that Ferdinand was not al- 
lowed the courteſy of a. matrimonial crown after the queen's deceaſe, and that all 
the people of Caſtille, nobles, and commons, exaſperated againſt him for the heavy 
taxes he had laid upon them, were very urgent with his ſon-in-law Philip (to whoſe 
wife Jane the crown deſcended) to come into the country, and take upon him the 

overnment. As his own caſe in Exgland was not much unlike Ferdinand's in 
Caftille, in point of right to the government, this gave him no little uneaſineſs, for 
fear his own ſon ſhould one day ſupplant him, as Philip was on the point of ſup- 
planting Ferdinand. This prince ſoon found his conſolation in the charms of a 
fine young lady, eighteen years of age, Germaine de Foix, daughter of Fobn viſcount 
of Narbonne, by his wife Mary ſiſter of Louis XII: and Henry hoped to meet with 
the like comfort from the relict of Ferdinand the younger, late king of Naples; but 
his flame cooled, or rather expired, upon advice, that there was no depending on the 
payment of her jointure. He ſoon after entered into another treaty for a marriage 
between himſelf and Margaret dutcheſs of Savoie, eldeſt daughter of the emperor 
Maximilian, and ſiſter to the arch-duke Philip, who now aſſumed the title of king 
of Caſtille. 

_ Puzziy, invited by the nobility of that kingdom, to come over ſuddenly, and 4. 
ſuperſede the adminiſtration of Ferdinand, ſet fail with his queen from Flanders e 
about the middle of January. It was a very improper ſeaſon for ſuch a voyage; Philip + — 
a furious ſtorm from the ſouth-weſt, which continued for a week together, hindered 3 
him from getting out of the channel, and diſperſed his numerous fleet, in ſuch a 
manner, that there were only two ſmall barks with him, when he was driven with 
his own battered ſhip off Meymouth. Spent with a courſe of fatigues, and the ſeverity 
of a continued ſea-ficknels, he would needs go aſhore, for a little reſt and refreſhment, 


contrary to the advice of his council: and was received with great reſpect by Sir 
Thomas Trenchard, who alarmed with the news of a mighty fleet's being ſeen from 


the coaſt, had repaired thither with a body of forces, which were ſoon increaſed by 
the coming in of other gentlemen. Pbilip would willingly have gone aboard again, 
after he had recruited his ſpirits: but Sir Thomas, having ſent advice of his arrival 
to court, preſſed him to ſtay for an anſwer, in terms that were civil, but yet ſuf- 
ficient to let him know; that he was not at liberty to deny. The earl of Arundel, 
with a train of 300 horſe, brought the anſwer, with an invitation to Windſor ; 
which Philip, ſeeing no remedy, readily accepted. He was there entertained for 
two or three days with all the exteriout marks of civility and friendſhip : but a fu- 
rious jealouſy. and revengeful ſpirit ſoon getting the better of all regard to decorum, 
Henry, with a troubled viſage, and the air of a man that would not be denied, re- 
quired hjs gueſt to deliver up Edmund carl of Suffolk, who had taken refuge in his 
territories, It was in vain; that Philip replied, I catinot do it with my own ho- 
« nour, and leſs with yours, for you will be thought to have uſed me as a priſoner.” 
Henry, who had no notion of honour in any caſe, eſpecially where his paſſions or 
intereſt were concerned; readily took upon himſelf all the diſhonour of the affair: 
and proteſting ſolemnly that he would not take Edmund's life, vouchſafed by a 
meſſage to aſſure the unhappy exile of good uſage. Philip, ſeeing into what hands 
he was fallen, ſent orders for Edmund's being delivered at Calais: but however im- 
patient he was to go on for Spain, where the moſt urgent affairs required his pre- 
ſence, Henry would not let him ſtir, till Edmund was brought to London, and com- 
mitted to the Tower; where he continued all this reign, and for above four years 
of the next, till Henry VIII. going abroad to beſiege Tournay, put him to death, 
A Lord Bacon. Stow, Palidor. Virgil, &c. 
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agreed, on February , to a treaty of commerce between England and the Low 


Countries, leſs adyantageous, in the point of fiſhery, to the latter, than what had been 


made formerly, and on March 20, to another for the marriage of his ſiſter Mar- 
garet (with a portion of 300,000 French crowns, and an anhuity of 30, & 50 during 
her married ſtate) to Henry. Philip, upon theſe compliances, obtained leave to de- 
part: and embarking in April at Falmouth, proceeded on his voyage to Spain; where 
he died of a fever, occaſioned by drinking cold water when he was hot, on Sept. 25, 
next following. 

Tux death of this prince did not put an end to the project, which Henry, ever 
looking out with ſollicitude into futurity, had formed for a cloſer union with his 
family, by marrying his younger daughter Mary to Charles* prince of Caſtile, 
ſovereign of the Low Countries. . This young prince, being but ſeven years old, was 
under the guardianſhip of the emperor Maximilian, his grandfather by the father's 
fide: and Henry ſetting on foot a treaty with the latter, their plenipotentiaries con- 
cluded and ſigned, on December 1, at Calais, a convention for a contract between 
Charles and Mary, and the conſummation of their marriage, when the former's 


fourteenth year of age ſhould be compleated. There was likewiſe made at the ſame 


time a league of amity between Maximilian and Henry, with the latter's favourite 
clauſe in it, much improved by the terms which Philip had been forced to ſubmit 
to in England, and obliging both parties not to harbour or favour each other's rebels 
or refugees, but to ſeize and deliver them up to their reſpective ſovereigns on demand. 
The portion of Mary was ſettled at 250,000 crowns, and her dower was the ſame 
as bad been aſſigned to Margaret, late dutcheſs dowager of Bourgogne, Theſe 
treaties were ratified by Maximilian on March 26, in the year following, and, on 
October 11, by his daughter Margaret, widow of Savoie: and the young couple 
were, on December 17, in a chamber of Henry's palace (which had lately changed 
its name from Shene to Richmond) affianced in words of the preſent teriſe, Charles 
by his proxy Fohn marqueſs of Bergen-op-Zoom, and Mary in perſon, * the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and a conſiderable number of the Engliſb nobility. The 
ceremony concluded with Charles's proxy's kiſſing the young princeſs in his name, 
as a token of the eſpouſal, and putting a gold ring on her middle finger. Henry 
fancied himſelf extremely happy in having thus fettled a point, which he had long 
taken extremely to heart, as the beſt ſecurity that could be provided for cſtabliſhing 
his family an the throne of England: but he did not UPS to ſee the marriage com- 
pleated; and it was at laſt broken off 

Tux care that Henry took to make allies with al foreign potentates was the 
effect of his policy: but there was another point, which took up ſtill more of his 
time, and aroſe from his predominant paſſion of avarice. This was the amaſſing 
of treaſure, by any means, however ſcandalous in their nature, or oppreſſide to the 
people, whom he began, from the tenth year of his government, to haraſs with cruel 
proſecutions upon old, forgotten, diſuſed penal ſtatutes, made hundreds of years be- 
fore, and by other unjuſt methods. The evil was bad enough in its firſt original: 
but it grew intolerable, when the management of ſuch proſecutions was left to Richard 
Empjon and Edmund Dudley; the latter deſcended of a good family, plaufible, and 


eloquent; the former the ſom; of a ſieve- maker, ſtocked with an unparalleled im- 


pudence, glorying in his deteſtable practices, and in the ruin, which they brought 


on families. Theſe two inſtruments of Henry's tyranny, being lawyers in | lence, 
and privy counſellors in anthority, turned (as lord Bacon ſayt) c lau- 


& ' wormwood and rapine. Their manner Was, to cauſe divers 
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i« dicted of ſundry crimes, ſo far in a form of law; and when the bills were found, 
to commit them immediately: but inſtead of producing them in any reaſonable 
time to their anſwer, they ſuffered them to languiſh long in priſon, and by various 
artificial devices and terrors, extorted from them great fines and ranſomes, which 
they termed compoſitions and mitigations. Neither did they (towards the end) 
« obſerve ſo much as the half-face of juſtice in proceeding by indictment: but ſent 
« forth their precepts to attach men, and convene them before themſelves and ſome 
others, at their private houſes, in a court of commiſſion, and there uſed to hud- 
dle up a ſummary proceeding by examination without trial of jury; aſſuming 
« there to themſelves, the cogniſance both of pleas of the crown, and civil contro- 
“ verſies, Then they uſed to enthral and charge the ſubjects lands with tenures in 
« capite, by finding falſe offices, and thereby work upon them for wardſhips, live- 
ries, premier ſeiſius and alienations (being the fruits of thoſe tenures ) refuſing, 
upon divers pretexts and delays, to admit men to traverſe thoſe falſe offices, ac- 
cording to law. Nay, the king's wards, after they had accompliſhed their full 
age, could not be ſuffered to have livery of their lands, without paying exceſſive 
tines, far exceeding all reaſonable rates. They likewiſe plagued men with in- 
formations of intruſion upon ſcarce colourable titles. When men were out- 
lawed in perſonal actions, they would not permit them to purchaſe their charters 
of pardon, except they paid intolerable ſums; ſtanding upon the ſtrict point of 
law, which upon outlawries gives forfeiture of goods. Nay, contrary to all law 
« and colour, they maintained, the king ought to have the half of mens lands and 
rents, during the ſpace of full two years, for a penalty, in caſe of outlawry, They 
« would alſo ruffle with jurors, and ,inforce them to find as they directed, and (if 
<« they did not) would convene, impriſon, and fine them. Theſe and many other 
« courſes, fitter to be buried than repeated, they had of preying on the people: but 
e their principal working was upon penal laws, wherein they ſpared none, great 
« nor {mall; nor conſidered, whether the law were poſſible or impoſſible, in uſe or 
« obſolete. But raked over all ald and ucw ſtatutes, though many of them were 
« made with intention, rather of terror, than rigour; having ever a rabble of pro- 
« moters, queſtmongers, and leading jurors at their command, ſo as they could 
« have any thing found, either for fact or valuation. dp 
Ir is no wonder that theſe proceedings ſhould raiſe an univerſal clamour through- 
out the nation, not only againſt Dudley and Empſon, who gained immenſe fortunes, 
but againſt Henry himſelf, who directed and encouraged their iniquitous proſe- 
cutions. Lord Bacon relates a paſſage * of him, which ſhews the man in his true 
colours. Jabn earl of Oxford, one of his principal favourites and miniſters, had 
entertained him nobly at his caſtle of Heveringham : and at the king's going away, 
a good number of ſervants, in their liveries with cogniſances, ſtood ranged on both 
Rides, making him a lane to paſs. Henry, extolling the carl's hoſpitality, aſked him, 
if thoſe gentlemen were his menial ſervants: and finding by the anſwer, that they 
were only his retainers, that attended occaſionally, put him in mind of an act paſſed 
in the firſt year of his reign; againſt noblemens having ſuch retainers with cog- 
nĩſances; told him, he could not endure to have his laws broke in his fight ; and or- 
dered him to be . proſecuted.” ''The carl was forced to pay 15,000 marks to com- 
pound for his offence; others ſay, he paid 30,000 ; and that his diſgrace was 
groerally deenged. a judgment upon him fer being Hemp tool in promoting the 
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The ſame author, to ſhew, Henry's extreme dum: Item, Received of — 5 marks for the par- 
diligence and exactneſs, fays, “ that he bad ſeen a don to be procured, and if the pardon do notpaſs, 


book of fs accompts, that had the king's the money to be repaid, except the party be ſome 

cc hand e gh leaf, by way of N other 1 ſatisfied: and over-againſt this memo- 
«© was in ſome places poſtilled in the margent with „ randum (of the king's own hand) otherwiſe fa- 
the king's hand likewiſe, where was this memoran- © tisfied.” 
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death of the earl of Warwick, When a perſon of the carl of Oxford's dignity, 
whoſe eminent ſervices had juſtly merited the king's favour, was treated in ſuch a 
manner, leſſer people could hope for little mercy : and the * proclamation which 
Henry publiſhed for the eaſe of his confcience, as he pretended, inviting all that 
could prove they had ſuffered from him any wrong or oppreſſion, contrary to the 
courſe of law, to bring in their complaints, was rather an inſult upon the ſufferers, 
than a means for redreſſing their grievances. This invitation was ſomething like 
the challenge of champion Dymock at a coronation; and as little likely to be ac- 
cepted. Empſon and Dudley were maſters of the kingdom; every body trembled 
before them: and no body durſt diſpute their pleaſure, even in the moſt illegal 
points, ſubverſive of the conſtitution of the Kingdom, Such were their letters to the 
ſheriffs of counties, particularly of Lancaſhire, requiring them to return two per- 
ſons named therein to be knights of the ſhire, without ſuffering the county to pro- 
ceed to an election. This will eaſily accompt for Dudley's being choſen ſpeaker of 
the parliament in this king's nineteenth year (the onely one which he called in the 
laſt twelve years of his reign, during which theſe infamous practices were carried on) 
and for the filence of that parliament on the ſubject, | 

HEenRy is ſaid indeed to have relented in ſome degree, after he was ſeized with 
the phthiſical or conſumptive complaint, which afflicted him ſorely the two laſt 
years of his life: and his diſcharging all debtors confined in the priſons about Lon- 
don for fees or debts under 40 ſhillings, is, with ſome religious foundations (the or- 
dinary commutation for crimes of an enormous ſize) urged as a mark of his 
remorſe. But avarice is a vice that grows ſtronger, the nearer a man approacheth 
the grave, and is ſeldom made a ſubject for repentance. Henry knew very well 
the horrible oppreſſions and outcries of the people; he heard enough of them from 
public ſermons and private monitors; yet the proſecutions were carried on in thoſe 

alt years with as much tage, as ever; and in this all writers agree. Sir V. Capel! 
had, in his tenth year, been put to an exorbitant fine ; he was now proſecuted again, 
for having taken falſe mouticy,and.not fading out Who were the: offenders; a new 
fine of 2000 J. laid upon him ; and when he refuſed to pay it, was ſent to the Tower, 
where he remained a priſoner till the king's deceaſe. Several other aldermen of 
London were proſecuted, impriſoned, and forced to pay 1000 J. 14007. and the like 
exceſſive ſums (above ten times the value of thoſe ſums now) for their ranſome. 
After ſuch extortions for a ſeries of many years, it is no great wonder that the trea- 
ſure he left behind him, moſt of it in ſecret places under his own key and keeping 
(the uſual practice of miſcrs) at Richmond, amounted to 1,800,000/, in ready money, 
befides plate and jewels. He died in that his favourite palace on April 21. 
A. D. 1509, in the 24% year of his reign, and the 54* of his age; being fifteen 
weeks old on 3 November a, A. D. 1456, when his father died. Henry had by his 
wife Elizabeth four + ſons, and as many daughters. The ſons were; 1. Arthur 
prince of Wales, before-mentioned, 2. Henry, born on Tueſday, June 28; 1491, 
who ſucceeded him on the throne. 3. Edmund, born on Thurſday, February 21, 
1499, who died within the year, and was buried in Węfiminſter. 4. Another, who 
died in his infancy, The daughters were, 1. Margaret already mentioned, born 
November 29, 1489, and married to James IV. king of Scotland. 2. Elizabeth, 
born July 2, 1492, Who died September 14, 1495. 3. Mary, born A. D. 1498; 
affianced to Charles prince of Gaſtille, afterwards e , married firſt to Louit XII. 
king of France, on Ocłober 9, 1514, and after his to Charles Brandon duke 
of Suffolk. 4."Catherine, born on February a, 1504, who died a few days after. 
Henry was a middle-fizet man, thin and flender, but ſtrong. and firmly made: 


| his face would not have been diſagreeable, had there been any air of majeſty, dig- 
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nity, or openneſs about it, but his look was mean, demure, preciſe, and formal. He He meve 
endeavoured to make up the defects of his aſpect, and prevent the leſs reſpectful WW 


notions it might occaſion people to entertain of him, by keeping up ſtate, and the 
exteriour form of majeſty to the height: but he could condeſcend to be affable, 
when it was for his purpoſe, and no body was more engaging, whenever he took 
upon him to perſuade, His naturally grave, ſevere, penſive, and thoughtful coun- 
tenance, the effect or mark of the inward apprehenſions and ſuſpicions which tor- 
mented him continually, cleared up, and grew ference and cheerful on ſuch occaſions. 
He did not want parts, ſagacity, and penetration: but his paſſions were a terrible 
drawback on his underſtanding, and vitiated his judgment: for though his head 
was good, his heart was bad, and his mind low ; being capable of any iniquity or 
meanneſs, that would turn to his advantage. His avarice was inſatiable; and never 
was prince ſo utterly devoid of all ſentiments of honour, good-nature, generoſity, and 
magnanimity ; none of his flatterers have been yet able to point out a fingle in- 
ſtance of any of theſe amiable, noble, and beneficent qualities, to do honour to his 
memory. He was haughty and wilful; would have his own way in every thing; 
converſed with no body, either as a friend or companion; would not ſuffer the moſt 
capable and truſty of his officers and miniſters to do any thing of their own head; nor 
hear any of them, not even his own mother, though a perſon of excellent ſenſe and 
great experience, when they offered to ſpeak to him of affairs. There was nothing 
he affected ſo much as to appear wiſe ; and his admirers have thought fit to equip 
him with this character, which he little deſerved: but they are very unlucky ig the 
great inſtance they alledge to prove it, the match of his daughter Margaret with 
James IV. king of Scotland, which proved the means of uniting that realm to the 
crown of England. Theſe nations owe that benefit to Perkin Warbeck; ſince it was 
to draw off James from giving him protection and aſſiſtance, that Margaret was 
firſt offered him, about Mid/ummer, A. D. 1495, and the treaty of Ayton (when, 
all writers agree, that match was agreed on and ſettled by Ayala the Spaniſh media- 
tor) was concluded in September, A. D. 1497, a year before the birth of Mary, 
Henry's younger daughter, afterwards married to Lauis XII. king of France; ſo that 
there could be no occaſion for thoſe wiſe reflections ſo groundleſly aſcribed to Henry. 
He was certainly very conſiderate, and took his meaſures with great precaution and 
ſecreſy ; the inſtructions he gave his embaſſadors (whom, according to the example 
firſt ſet by his great friend and ally, Ferdinand the Catholick, he kept reſiding in 
different courts of Europe) were very exact, and calculated for uſeful informations. 


The good intelligence he received from them, and from his penſioners at Rome, of 


all affairs abroad, was very ſerviceable. to him; and he generally ſucceeded in his 
foreign negotiations, though the event did not always anſwer, through his pro- 
ſpects being too remote; the effect, either of his narrow conceptions, or of his ſtrong 
apprehenſions and anxious cares for futurity. Dark, reſerved, diſſembling, falſe, 
tricking, and unreſtrained by any principle of honour, virtue, and conſcience, he had 
pretenſions enough to a low cunning; which fits a man for jobs, and may ſerve 
him on a particular occaſion, but is the moſt incompatible thing in nature with trae 
wiſdom, whoſe rules are good policy for ages: and lord Bacon juſtly obſerves, that 
Henry. was more dexterous in removing, than wiſe in preventing, dangers. 
Tuxkx is little reaſon to celebrate the frugality of a miſer: and as for Henry's 
religion, he is extolled, for being devout, hearing two or three maſſes a day, treating 


the clergy with reſpect, deſiring the prayers of the religious orders, building a fine 


chapel at Weſtminſter Abbey, founding an hoſpital of the Savoy, and endowing three 
JETS of - 8 with the revenues of three others of the Conventual 


Franciſeans; all equiyocal marks of religion, in a man, who ſacrificed every thing 
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HewayVIL to politicks, who had no humanity (as appeared in his treatment of the earl of Mara 
WY > wick and others) who violated the privileges of the clergy, and the immunities of 


ſanctuaries, ſome years before he purchaſed * a bulle to retrench them; who abuſed 
religion, and proſtituted either the ſacraments, or the moſt ſolemn powers of a 
Chriſtian church, in getting his ſpies and emiſſaries excommunicated by bell, book, 
and candle, purely to procure them credit, where they were ſent to betray, The 
vices of a man, and the neceſſity of his affairs; ſometimes produce a conduct, which 
virtue would inſpire into others. He loved peace, becauſe war might endanger his 
throne, and procure ſuccours to his rivals that diſputed it with him z he had an un- 
wearied application to buſineſs,” and was ever in action himſelf, becauſe he durſt 
truſt no body; he made ſome good laws, but ever with a view to his own profit; he 
encouraged commerce, as it improved his cuſtoms, and brought money in to his ſub- 
jects, which he could ſqueeze out at his pleaſure, Thus, in A. D. 1495, he em- 
powered fFobn Cabot and his ſons to diſcover and take poſſeſſion of countries in 
America*, reſerving to bimſelf a fifth part of their gains and prizes: and New- 


| foundland being by this means diſcovered, he afterwards encouraged ſome Briſtol 


merchants to engage in the like adventures. Fortune, whoſe darling he was, and 
ſome lucky incidents, had a great ſhare in his ſucceſles, in raiſing him to grandeur, in 
maintaining him therein, and in advancing his reputation, which, lord Bacon obſerves, 
was much greater abroad, than at home : he ſhone moſt where he was leaſt known, 
Nothing could have made him conſiderable, but the jealouſy which Edward IV, at 
the ſuggeſtion of the wretched politicians he had about him after the death of the 
great carl of Warwick, expreſſed of him: this did him great ſervice, producing a 
ſort of honourable reſtraint, which kept him from being known for what he really 
was, and which being interpreted as an impriſonment, cauſed him to be pitied. 
Whatever favourable opinion had been entertained of him before he mounted the 
throne, he ſoon deſtroyed it afterwards: and if he was not ſatisfied, that Perkin was 
the true Richard Plantagenet duke of York, there would not appear common ſenſe 
in his conduct. It was otherwiſe needleſs in him to depreſs the friends of the houſe 
of York, and declare, by the whole tenour of his actions, how much they were his 
averfion. Moſt of the great nobility had been deſtroyed in the civil wars, and the 
bulk of their eſtates, immerging into the crown, had vaſtly increaſed its power, and 
diſabled the lefler barons from making any ſuch dangerous oppoſition to its mea- 
ſures, as had been made by their. anceſtors : he had no occaſion to be in an hurry 
for cruſhing the ſmall remainder. The lords uſed in all former reigns to have 
the chief direction of Rate affairs, and to be conſulted in the adminiſtration of the 
kingdom: he kept a ſtrict hand over them, excluding them from councils and 
offices, and employing clergymen and lawyers, more obſequious indeed to his will, 
but leſs acceptable to the people, and (as lord Baron ſays) not ſo well fitted to ſe- 
cure his throne, as to make him abſolute ; which was one cauſe of the troubles of 
his reign. He choſe indeed able men, to act for him in civil and military affairs: 
but they had no intereſt in the nation; and depending entirely upon him, were ready 
to concur in all the irregular meaſures, that he took for laying the foundation of 


that arbitrary power, which his ſucceſſor exerciſed with a vengeance. The council 


board ſunk in his time to a mere court of juſtice, inte?meddling with the properties 


of private perſons ; and no right was to be expected, wherever he was a party: cor- 


ruption was his main inſtrument of government and negotiations, at home and 
abroad. He hated his ſubjects, and made it his buſineſs to keep them low, in con- 
ſequence either of that hatred, or a political view of enſlaving them; trafficking with 
their blood and treaſure; pretending wars to get ſupplies from parliament, only to 
{ell a peace to an enemy; loading them with taxes, and ſeizing all opportunities of 
Rymer, xiii. 14. 1b, xii. 595. xiii. 37. SE 
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ruining them by exceſſive fines. It is no wonder, that they always hated him in their Hevn Y VI. 
turn; feeling their ſubſtance exhauſted in ſuch a manner, and all the comfort of — > 
their lives, and the freedom of converſation, taken away by the infinite ſwarnd of 
his ſpies, and delators, thoſe execrable tools of a tyrannical government, which 
Tacitus and the Roman writers complain of with ſuch abhorrence ; who finding 
their intereſt, and placing their hopes of recompence, in flattering and enflaming 
his jealouſy, put every man's life and fortune in perpetual danger. The proſe- 
cutions upon the breaches of antiquated penal laws were carried on, not ſo much 
before the ordinary judges in the courts of law, as by ſpecial commiſſions, in which 
Empſon and Dudley either preſided or aſſumed the direction. Some unuſual me- 
thods of informations and proceedings were then firſt introduced, which it cannot 
be for the honour of any government to copy and adopt in their own practice: a 
nation muſt be in a miſerable plight, when they are revived, and in a very danger- 
ous way, when penal laws are exceſſively multiplied. Nothing can be more melan- 
choly than the repreſentation of the ruin which thoſe proſecutions brought upon 
prodigious numbers of familes, and of the clamours and diſtraction that reigned in 
all parts of the kingdom; no man thinking himſelf ſafe, and every one fitting, like 
Damocles under the terrible ſword, in a dreary expectation every moment of being 
in his turn ruined. The miſeries of people, for fourteen years together, that theſe 
_ proſecutions were carried on, cauſed no relentings in Henry's heart ; avarice, at once 
the meaneſt and the worſt of vices, ſtifled in him all other ſentiments: he baſked in 
the ſpoils of the ruined ; and rejoiced in amaſling an immenſe treaſure, which he 
enjoyed no otherwiſe; and left behind him, to be ſquandered away by his ſon and 
ſucceſſor, | 


be End of the Second Volume. 
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Edward the Black Prince born, 404+ Made Joke 
of Cornwell, 423. His behaviour at Creſcy, 462. 
Expedition into Languedoc, 487. Gains the bat- 
tel of Poitier5,4y2. Created prince of Aquitain 
and Gaſcogne, 506. Gains a victory at Najara, 


born, 744+ Married 
Anne 


and reſtores Pedro gs Caſtille, 516. Dies, $ 55, 


Edward fon of Henry 
10 L 


4 — 
- e * 
£ * 


F | 
Anne daughter of Richard Nevil earl of Warwick, Gor IX. pope, demands a tenth of the cle 


482. Killed, 790. 

Edward IV. gains a victory at Mertimer's Croſs, 
758. Proclaimed king, 759. Crowned, 762. 
Gains the hearts of his ſubjects, 769. Marries 
Elizabeth lady Grey, 770. Driven out of Eng- 
land, 785, Lands and marches to London, 780. 
Gains the battels of Barnet and Tewkſbury, 788. 
Makes a league with Bourgogne, 792. Invades 
France, and makes peace at Amiens, 793. Hi 
care of juſtice, 796. Puts the duke of Clarence 
to death, 797. a i 
801. And war upon Scotland, ib. His death 

and character, 802. His marriage with lady 

Eleanor Talbot, 807. | | 

Edward V. born, 705. Proclaimed king, 804. 
brought to Londen, 805. Depoſed, 809. 

Eleanor of Bretagne, heireſs of England, dies, 71. 

Elizabeth, eldeſt da r of Edward IV. married 

to Henry VII. 824. Crowned, 829. Dies, 859. 

Evidence, the method uſed in taking it, 30. 

Euſlace le Moine commands a French fleet, g. Is 

t, taken, and ſlain, 1 - 


FALSE returns of knights of ſhires, 660. 

Fifteenths granted, 283. 418. 421. 422. 454+ 473. 
479- 551. 571, 572. 597+ 650. 667, 668. 725. 
744- 759. 829. 835. 850 

Firſt-fruits, firſt levied in England, 295. 


Fitz Thomas ( Thomas) mayor of London's execrable | 


deſign of aſſaſſinating the loyal citizens, 158. 
Fitz Walter ( Robert) refuſed the cuſtody of Hert- 
ord, 3. Taken priſoner, 8. - 
Flemings, their goods ſeized, 179. 


Fronce, its ſtate, after king Jobn's captivity, 499 · 


505. . companies of free · booters, 
1b. Invad * kw V. 681. Its ſtate at 
his death, 69 5. 


Frecholders voting at elections of knights of ſhires, 


f bog. 
French deſign to invade England, 575. 578. Make 


deſcents there, 750. 


Gascon nobility complain of Simon Montfort op- 
pre ſſive government, 98. Revolt to France, 520. 
Gavaſton ( Piers ) favourite of Edward II. 300. 307. 

Guardian of England, 309. Hated by the Eng- 
Ef nobility, 310. Baniſhed 311. 320. General in 
Scotland, 317. Taken and executed, 321. 323. 
Glendewrdhuy ( Owen) riſes in armes againſt 
Henry IV. 649. Takes Sir Edmund Mortimer, 
654. Attempt to aſſaſſinate him, ib. Quelled, 

669. Dies, 670. 

Gloucefler (Gilbert de Clare earl of) quarrels with 
| Simon Montfort, 152. Seizes London, 163. Sub- 

mits, ib. Diſcontented, 166. Treats with France, 
183. Quarrels with the earl of Hereford, 220. 
| His ſon Gilbert earl of Glouceſter ſain at Ban- 

* nocburne, 333. = | 

Glouceſter ( Thomas of Wadefloke duke of) his expe- 

dition, at ſea, 546. to Bretagne, 554. Sedi- 
tious meaſures, 577. 579. Gets a parliament to 
juſtify them, 591. a peace with France, 
607. His meaſures to break the truce with 
France, 616. Arreſted and ſent to Calais, 621. 
Dies, 625. Enquiries about his death, 644. 
Gloucefter ( Humphrey duke of) protector of Eng- 
land, 693. Marries Jagueline of Hainault, 694. 
Reconciled to cardi 

ol the protectorſhip, 707- Dies, 726. 

Gold, firſt coined in England, iI. 

Grants, reſumed, 23. 25. 32. 58. 319. 40%. 661. 

741-7644 772. 844 ann 
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Makes an alliance with Bretagne, - 


Beaufort, 698. Deprived 


35. 
EX 


actions, 68. Defeated in a ſcheme upon the 


ies it in an oppreſſive manner, 36. 


cler | | 

Grey ) marries Cicely da and heir of 
lord Bonwile, 572. Marqueſs of Dorſet, kills 
Edward fon of Henry VI. 790. Governor of the 
Tower carries off ſome of the royal treaſure, and 

takes ſanCtuary at Weftminſter, 805. Flies abroad, 
814. Invited home, $15. 

Gualo, the pope's legate, crowns Henry III. and ex- 
communicates the abbot of / ſtminſter, and prior 


56 


ol Canterbury, for proteſting againſt it, 2. Ex- 


communicates Lows of France, 6. Treats the 
. clergy harſhly, 13. Is recalled, 14. 
Guienne ſeized by the French during a truce, 532. 
Reduced by the French, 729. 743. | | 
_ Adam) ſurprized and taken by Edward J. 
16. 
H 


HARcLA (Andrew) takes Thomas earl of 2 
at n 56. Made earl of Carliſſe, 
57. His plot death, 360. 
Harecourt (Godfrey dt) flies to Edward III. for pro- 
tection, 457. 
Henry III. crowned, 2. Makes peace with Lows 
of France, and the Engli/h barons, 10. Crowned 
a ſecond time, and has a new broad ſeal, 14. 16. 
Confirms the two charters, ib. 29. 100. Marries 
his ſiſter Jane to Alexander II. king of Scotland, 
1 Holds a great council at Northampton, 27. 
akes on him the government, 32. Corr 
weights and meaſures, 34. Angry at Hubert de 
Burgh, 37. Propoſes an expedition to France, 
72 Returns to England, 39. Marches into 
ales, 40. Hubert de Burgh, 43 Go- 
verned by Poitovins, 47. Marches agai chard 
earl Mareſchal, 49. Turns out the Poitovin 
miniſters, and reſtores Hubert de _— N 
bunvure and eſtate, gr. Supports the ights 
the univerſity of Oxford, 54. Makes alliance 
with the emperor, 55. Marries Eleanor of Pro- 
vence, 56. Governed by foreigners, 57. 60. Aſks 
a ſupply of parliament, 58. Gets Otho ſent. 
legate into England, 61. Slights the remonſtrances 
of his nobility, 62. Forſaken by them, 63. Re- 
conciled to his brother Richard, 64. In danger 
of his life, 65. with his nobles, 66. 


His profuſeneſs and methods of ſupplying his 
wants, 67. 75. 78. Gives the honour of Rich- 
mond to Peter de Saviie, 70. Obliges all twelve 


years old to ſwear to prince Edward's ſucceſſion, 
71. Rebuilds the church of Weftminfter abbey; 
13. His expedition into Hales, 72. to Guieme, 
73 Refuſed a ſupply, 74. Declares war againſt 
rance, 76. Makes a truce, and returns to Eng- 
Land, 78. His prerogative attacked, 79. Marches 
towards Scotland, 81. Reduces part of North- 
Wales, 82. Builds the caſtle of Gannec, 83. En- 
quires into the benefices of Halians, and forbids 
ſubſidies to the pope, 84. Diſclaims the tribute 
to Rome, 86. Complains of papal exactions, and 
oppoſes them, 87. Provides for his half-brothers, 
90. Refuſed ſupplies by parliament, 93 Forced 
to ſell his plate and jewels, 94. Raiſes mo 
for a croiſade, 95. Gets from the pope a 7 
on the clergy, fines the Jews, and retrenches e ;- 
| pences, 96. Makes an alliance with Scotland, y. 
Gets grants from the pope, 98. Prepares for an 
ition into Guierme, 100. 102. the 
grant of Sicihy for his: ſon Edmund, 103. Ex- 
actions on that account, 1o8. Submits to the 
Oxford proviſions, 111. Reſumes the 
"of 9 | 


govern- 
ment, 


I'N DE X. 


ment, 126. Taken at Laves, 144. Freed, 156. 
Dies, 171. | | 
Henry IV. made duke of Hereford accuſes the duke 
of Norfolk, 626. Baniſhed, 627. His character, 
ber Lands in England, 631. Takes and de- 
poſes Richard II. 634. Crowned, 642. Quells 
an inſurrection of the duke of Surrey and others, 

645. His cruelty in puniſhing the infurgents, 
646. His expedition into Szotland, 649. Alliances, 

653. Victory at Shrewſbury, 658. Quells the in- 
ſurrec tions of the Percies, 656. of archbiſh 
Scrope, 664. of earl of Northumberland, 669. 
Sends forces to France, 670. His death, 671. 

Henry V. fent againſt Owen Glendnwrdbay, 665. 
668. Crowned, 674. Suppreſſes the Lollardi, 
675. Claims the crown of France, 677. Puts 
the earl of Cambridge to death, 678. Takes 
Harfleur, 679. Beats the French at Auincourt, 
680. Lands in Normandie, 683. Reduces it 
and takes Rouen, 686., Treats of peace at Troyes, 
687. 689. Marries Catherine of France, and de- 

| clared regent, 690. Dies, 69r. money 

HenryV1. proclaimed * England, 69 3. Crown- 
ed at Paris, 707. arries Margaret of Anjou, 
724. Laken priſoner, 768. Remounts the throne, 
785. His death, 790. 

Henry VII. earl of Richmand, flies to Bretagne, 790. 
Honourably ded there, 800. Comes with 
5000 men off the coaſt of England, 8 14. Takes 

refuge in France, 815. Lands in Wales, gains 
the or of Boſworth, and is declared king, 816. 
822. Gets the pope to confirm his title to the 
crown, 824. and an act of reſumption, 825. 
Gains the battel of Stoke, 828. Makes a league 
with Bretagne, $31. His expedition to France, 
835. Beſieges Boulogne, and makes peace, 836. 
Prolongs the truce with Scotland, 837. Oppoſed 
by Perkin Warbeck, as Richard duke of York, $38. 


Endeavours in vain to prove him an impeſtor, 
841. Inſiſts on his being ſent away from Flan- 
ders, but refuſed, 842. Makes peace with Philip 


of Auſtria, and provides in his treaties againſt 


harbouring rebels or enemies, 849. Offers his 
eldeſt daughter na N to James IV. king of 
Scotland, ib. Suppreſſes the Corniſh inſurrection, 
850. Makes peace with Scotland, 851. Marches 
againſt Perkin, and takes him from the ſanctuary 
of Beaulieu, 8 52. Puts him and the earl of Wur- 
wick to death, 853. Makes alliances with Spain 
and Scotland, 857. Propoſes to marry the queen 
dowager of Naples, 861. Makes treaties with 
Philip of Auſtria king of Caftille, 862. Raiſes 
money by proſecutions on penal laws, ib. His 
death, 864. | 
Henry, ſon of Henry VII, made prince of Wales, 


and has a diſpenſation for his marrying Catherine 


of Spain, 859. 
Heretics, firſt 3 to be burnt, 651. 
Hlonorius's (pope) demand of prebends rejected, 32. 
Hugh X. count of La Marche, marries I ſabel mother 
of Henry III. 17. Prevails with- Henry III. to 
come over to Guienne, 73- Submits to France, 


77˙ 91 
| I 50 | 
Ius I. king of Scotland, taken by the Engliſb, 
| 668.. Set at liberty, 697. [55 | 
James III. king of Scotland, breaks off the match of 
© his ſon with Cicely Edward IV's ſecond daughter, 
and commits hoſtilities againſt England, Boo. 
Agrees to a truce, 801, 
James IV. king of | Scotland, treaty for marrying 
him, whilft prince, with Anne de la Pole, niece to 
Richard III. 815. Receives Perkin Warbeck as 
duke of York, 846. Gives him lady Katherine 


4 LI? 


| Gordon for wife, 847. Invades England, 848. 
RejeQts the offer of Margaret, Henry VII's 
eldeſt daughter, 849. Makes peace, 851. Mar- 
ries Margaret, 857. 85%. 

Jane, eldeſt ſiſter of Henry II. married to Alexan- 
der II. king of Scotland, 17. 2 

Fews, loaded with talliages, 105. 166. Puniſhed 

for clipping the coin, 188. Baniſhed, 203. 206. 

Impeachments in parliament, 534. 576. 591. 7 35. 

Innocent (pope) calls a council at Lyon, and excom - 
municates the emperor Frederic, 85, His claims 
and exactions, 87. Threatens England with an 
interdict, 88. His ſchemes defeated in France, 
27 Engliſh clergy ſubmit to his exactions, 90. 

rants a tenth, &c. to Henry, 96. 98. 


Inſurrections, of the earl of Albemarle, 1 85 In Scot- - 
the duke 


land, 214%. Of Wet Tyler, 557. 
of Surrey, &c. 645. Of Owen Glendeurubuy, 
649. Of the Percies, 656. Of archbiſhop Serope, 
662. Of the earl of Northumberland, 669. In 
Normandie, 712. Of John Cade, 538. Of 
Richard duke of York, 742. In Yerkfiire 776. 
| 1 832. In Lincoluſbire, 779. Of the Cormſby 
850. a 
John king of France, his cruelties, 478. Seizes 
Charles king of Navarre, 491. Taken priſoner 
at the battel of Poitiers, 493. Brought into Eng- 
and, 497. His death, 508. | a,” 
Iriſs, deſire the laws of England, 190. 341. 
1/abel, mother 22 — YR. count 
of La Marche, 17. : 
Jabel, ſiſter to Henry III. married to the emperor 
Frederic, 65. 3 IMG £5 
Iſabel of France married to Richard II. 612. ſent 
back to France, 653. FOE * 
Italians beneficed in England occaſion clamours, 41. 
Judges, their ſalaries increaſed, and reſtrained from 
taking Fits, 470. Their anſwers to queſtions 
put to them at Notingbam, 587.” 
June 30. 


uſtices of peace inſtituted, 203. Their qualiſi- 
cations, 485. To be named by the knights of 
ſhires, or examined in their preſence, ib. Their 
powers, 551. 5 


Kxiochr Hoon, ſummons to receive it, 29. 188, 


Knichts exempted from ſerving on juries, 114. 

— of ſhires, 60. Their elections regulated, 699. 
Knights Templars, their order diſſolved, 326. 
Knolles (Sir Robert) his expedition into ER 525. 


| L | 
LANCASTER {Thomas earl of) a bitter enemy to 
Gavaſton, 312. Pretends to direct the govern- 
ment, 313. Raiſes an inſurreftion, 324. Ob- 
ſtructs the reducing of Scotland, 336. Preſident 
of the 1 339. Refuſes to come to parlia- 
ment, 342. Rebels, 344. Makes a league with 
the Scots, 375 Taken and executed, 355. 
— ( Henry ear} of) joins 5 375. Riſes 
againſt her and Mortimer, 398. * 5 
Lancaſter ( Heury duke of) goes to Paris to fight 
Otbe duke of Brunſwic, 484. His ſucceſs in 
Guiene and Languedoc, 487. | 
— (John of Gand duke of] marries Conflance eldeſt 
daughter of Pedro king of Caftille, 528. Aims at 
the crown of England, 336. 
the council of ſtate, 540. 


© Breta 47. To Spain, 573. Gets a grant 
of Ell, if h Accuſed in parliament, 609. 
Recalled from Guienne, 611. rries Catherine 


 Swinford, 615. Dies, 629. His deſcendants, 76. 


Langton ( "_ ) archbiſhop of n f 


60. 
Pier, 94 
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Henry II. 16. Calls a ſynod at Oxford, 20. Dies, 


25» 
ta to reſtrain luxury, 422. To puniſh hereſy 
with death, 681. Penal, $62. 
Lawyers, excluded from parliament, 486. 589. 661. 
Lewellin prince of North-Wales ſubmits to the peace 
with the barons, 11. Does homage to Haury, 12. 
Makes excurſions into England, 15. 24 Sub- 
mits, 25. Agrees to a truce, 40. N 
Lollardi, puniſhed with death, 65 l. Their con- 
ſpiracy, 665. ‚ | 
on, the citizens renew their homage and alle- 
to Henry III. 9. Riots there, 21. 41. 101. 
169. 571, Exempted from having 1 ay in 
their cauſes, 123. Declare for Simon Montfort, 
142- Diſpute about the election of a mayor, 
175- New privileges granted, 389. Their li- 
bertics ſeized, 
Livel'( John * in Torkfire, $26. Eſcapes 
from Srokefield, $29. 
Lowis VIII. of France beſieges Dover-ca/tl: in vain, 


2 Agrees to a truce, and deſerted by moſt of 
+ the Englih, 4. Goes to France for ſuccours, 5. 


| Returns to lend. 
| at ſea, 9. Makes peace and quits Zxgland, 10. 
Succeeds to the crown of France, 25. Takes 
. Rochelle, 28. Dies, 31. 


= 


„6. His ſuccours deſtroyed 


Louis IX. king of France, 32. Renews the truce 


with England, 56. Takes places in Poitou, 75. 
Seizes the effects of Englih merchants, 76. 
Choſen arbitrator between Henry III. and the 
© barons, 146. 150. Taken captive in Egypt, 95. 


N (William) * of Pembroke choſen 
© regent ngland, 2. His meaſures to pacify 
the realm, 13. His death. 15. 
Mareſchal ¶ Richard) 47. QOvoee © Wile, 42. 
Killed, 49. | 
Made 


»— (Walter) joins Simen Montfort, 63. 
earl Mareſchal, 70. 
Martin, a papal nuncio, his great exactions, 81. 
Margaret of Anjou married to Henry VL 724. Gets 
ſupplies abroad, 766. Eſcapes from Hexham, 
67. Agrees with the earl of Warwick, 782. 


* at Tewkſbury, 790. Set at liberty and re- 
turns to France, | 


1 

Margaret, ſiſter to 3 IV. married to Charles 
duke of Bourgogne, 773. Aids the carl of Lin- 
coln agai enry vir $28. Supports her ne- 
phew Richard duke of York, alias Perkin War- 

beck, 838. 
Mary, you | 
proxy to Charles prince of Caftille, $62. 

'milian of Auſtria, marries Mary, heireſs of 
Bourgogne, 797. Eſpouſes Anne of Bretagne by 
proxy, $34. peace with France, 837. 
And an alliance with Spain, ib, A treaty with 


Henry VII. 859. 8 
Art, (Thomas) biſhop of Carliſle, his ſpeech in 
Proſecuted by 


defence of Richard II. 637. 
_ HemyIV.647. His death, 648. | 
Montfort ¶ Jebn count of) claims the dutchy of Bre- 
© tagne, 445. Taken priſoner, 446. Gets out of 


. priſon, 5 Invited home by the Bretans, 548. 
2 1 42 de) aſſaſſinates earl of Corn- 
168. 


e de) earl of Leicefter, his deſcent, 62. Mar- 
_ ries the princeſs Eleanor, and deſerts the nobility, 

463. Goes to Rome to get his marriage confirmed, 
64. Quits the realm, 66, Treats the king with 
gteat inſolence, 98. Confederates with the barons, 
113. Courts prince Edward, 124. His character, 
A any 4 5 155 | 
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daughter of Henry VII. married by N 


132. Rebels, 133. Gains the battel of Lewes, 144. 
Agreements there, 146. Meaſures to eſtabliſh his 
power, 147. Breach with the earl of Glowcefter, 
151. Killed at E£vahom, 157. 

Montgomery caſtle beſieged by the 1/1, and relieved 
by Henry III. 35. | 

Mortimer ( Roger) conttives prince Eduard eſ- 

ape, 455 | 

— { Reger ) gets out of the Tower, 364. Favounte 

to queen. Jſabel, 373. Domincers in England, 
388. Makes a treaty with the Scots, 396. Taken 
and. executed, 40 | 

* (Sir Edmund) taken by Owen Glindaur- 

2654 | 

— (Edmund) earl of Marche kept in cuſtody by 
Henry IV. 661. 

Merton (Fobn) biſhop of Eh, taken into cuſtody, 

807, Promotes the duke of Buckingham's infur- 
— AER. Flies abroad, 813. His chatacter, 


829. , 

Moubs (Thomas) duke of Nerfelk ſeizes the duk: 
of Glouceſter, and carries him to Calais, 621. 
> of © as 627. Baniſh- 

ed, 629, 


5 


Navarre (Charles king of ) quarrds with the king of 
France, 486. 508. Seized, 491. 

Nevil (George) archbiſhop of York, ſuſpected by 
Edvard IV. 779. Impriſoned abroad, 791. 

— ( Richard) pak of Saliſbury joins Richard duke 
of Teri, for removing the duke of Somerſet from 
the miniſtry, 741. Chancellor, 749. to 
ſeize him, ib. Reconciled to the oppoſite party, 
7 O. Beheaded, To 

_ anon; earl of Warwick, his character, 741- 

ptain of Calais, 749. Attempt on bi life, 74 1- 
Retires to Calais, 752, Succeſſes there, ib. Lands 
in ww pkg 5 in London, 2212 Gains = 

battel o orthampian, owton, 761. 
Accuſed, 775. Marrs to daughter 7/abe! to 
George duke of Clarence, 776. Retires to Calais, 
but excluded, 781. Agrees with Aar garet of Au- 
jou to reſtore Henry VI. 782. Lands in England, 
and drives out Edward1V. 784. Betrayed, 787. 
Slain at Barnet, 788. | 

— (en) lord Montacute gains a victory at Hexham, 
766. Made earl of Northumberland, ib. His fon 
created duke of Bedford, 778. Made marqueſs, 
780. Revolts againſt Edward IV. 784. Lets him 
paſs unattacked from York to London, 787. Slain 
at Barnet, 789. 

Nermandie reduced by Charles VII. king of France, 

729,733. 
or man to invade England, 432. 

Nerwich (the biſhop of ) his croiſade in Flanders, 
556. Called to accompt in parliament, 5 69. 


| Q | 
Orriczxs of the crown reſign, to have their con- 
duct examined by parliament, 343. Approved by 
pathament in a minority, 547. 551. 600. ; 
— houſhold not named by parliament, 544. 545- 
Turned out at requeſt of the commons, 660. 
Order of Knights Templars diſſolved, 326. 
— the Garter inſtituted, 475. 
Ordinances of parliament under Edward II. 318, 
Orleans ¶ la pucelle c 763. Taken and executed, 707. 
Qthe comes legate into Eugland with a demand of 
.  prebends, 32. 61. Reconciles Hexry III. and his 
| 2 N re 63. A and inter- 
dicts it for a riot, 6 procurations, 66. 
Hlis exactions, 68. "Recalled, 69. 
Oxford ( Aubrey de Vere earl of) unpeached in parlia- 
| Oxford 
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Oxford ( obn earl of) gets out of cuſtody to join 
Henry VII. $16. Fined for having retainers in 
livery, 863. 

Oxford, a riot there, 64. Proviſions made in the 
parliament there held, 111. 


P 

Pax pur r, elect of Norwich, made legate in England, 
14. Excommunicates the earl of Albemarle, 18. 
Reſigns his poſt of legate, 19. 

Pardon, general, not to hinder private perſons from 
recovering damages for injuries, 563. 

Parliament, how conſtituted, 59. 79. 92. 113. 195. 
246. Attempts to get the naming of the great of- 
ficers of the crown, 91. - Refuſes an aid for Sicily, 
109. Its ordinances for government, 318. The 
members conſult their conſtituents, 433. Neglect 
the French war, 706. 724. 

Parliaments, at Osfird, 47-111. Carlifle, 299. 

Peace of Bretigny, 502. of Eftaples, 8 36. 

Perche (the count of) routed and flain at Lincoln, 7. 8. 

Percy ( Henry ) earl of Northumberland, aſſiſts Henry IV. 
to get the crown, 631. Beats the Scots at Homeldon, 
655. Riſes in armes, 656. 669. Slain, 670. ; 

Perkin Warbeck claims the crown of England, as 
Richard duke of York, ſecond fon of Edward IV. 
838. Appears off Deal, and fails to Scotland, 844. 
Is received ſuitable to his dignity, 846. Marries 
lady Catherine Gordon, 847. His declaration, 848. 
Leaves Scotland, and fails for Ireland, 8 5 1. Lands 
in Cornwall, 852. Is taken, ſent to London, and 
put to death, 853. Reaſon to think him the true 
Richard duke of York, $54. | 

Peter biſhop of Winchefler removed from court, 5 1. 

Dies, 64. | 

Peter de Sauois arrives in England, and is knighted, 70. 

Hath a grant of the honours of Richmond, ib.. Re- 

ſigns the cuſtody of all caſtles, except Dover, 7 3. 

the honour of _— go. 8 

Philip le Bel, king ot France, ſeizes Guienne by a 

wile, 233, Deſigns to invade England, 240. 

Philip de Valois receives Edward IIl's ' homage, 

408. Propoſes a croiſade, 409. Treats the Bre- 

ten nobility ill, 452. Beaten at Creſcy, 462. Dies, 


478. | . 
F Richard) earl of Cambridge, put to death, 
OS. 52 
— Richard) duke of York, made governor of France 


740. Raiſes an army to remove the duke of 
Somerſet, 742. Makes an accommodation, 743. 
Motion to declare him next heir of the crown, 744. 


and marches to ny, 747. Protector again, and 
diſcarded, 748. A deſign to ſeize him, 749. Re- 
conciled to his enemies, 750. Routs lord Audeley 
at Blorebeath, 751. Flies from Ludlow to Ireland, 
752. Claims the crown, 755. His title declared 
indeſeaſable, and he is made protector, 756. Slain 
at Wakefield, 757. ; 
— (George) duke of Clarence, marries Iſabel daughter 
of the great earl of Warwick, 9 Takes armes 
againſt his brother Edward IV. 780. Flies to 
L core 781. Gained to his brother's 'intereſt, 
783. Revolts to him, 788. Courts the heireſs 
of Flanders, 796. Condemned and put to death, 


5 . Neher duke of Yerk, ſecond ſon of Edward IV. 
carried by his mother into ſanctuary, 805. De- 
livered to Richard III. and ſent to the Tower, 
$06. Reported to have eſcaped thence, 826. 
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and Normandie, 718. 720. Aims at the crown, 


Made protector, 746. Turned out, riſes in armes 
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Plantagenet (Thomas ) duke of Clarence, ſon of | 
7 _ regu Baugi, 691. 1 770 

— ( Edward ) carl of Warwick, impriſo 

Hen VII. 822. Put to death, 8 >”; 1 9 

Poitovins invited into England, direct all at court, 
46. Their meaſures cauſe great diſcontents, 47. 
Turned out and proſecuted, 50. 60. | 

De la Pole ¶ Michael) earl of Suffelt, impeached in 
parliament, 576. Dies at Paris, 594, 

— (William) duke of Suffolk, treats a truce with 
France, and for the marriage of Margaret of Au- 
Jou to Henry VI. 724. Gets Le Maine given up 
to France, 729. Impeached, 735. Killed, 738. 

— ( John) earl of Lincoln, declared by Richard III. 
heir of the crown, eſpouſes the Pſeudo-Warwick, 
827. Lands in England, and lain at Stoke, 828. 

— ( Edmund) earl of Suffolk, flies to Flanders, and 
returns, 857. Flies again and attainted, $58, 
Delivered up to Henry VII. 861, 

Taken by 


Pomoiſe ſurprized by the Engliſh, 718. 
— . — — tm 

Popes, their demands, of tenths, 35. 36. Prebends, 

2. Tweniieths, 85, Firſt fruits, 295. 299. 

Their exactions, 68. 69. 80. 83. 86, 87. 107. 
473. Proviſions, 89. Grants, 98. 

Og of wines, 651. 

Privilege of parliament, 660. 745. 


Provence united to France, 795. 796. 


Pſeude-Bealdwin put to death by the counteſs of Flan- 
ders, 31. | 
R 


RESIDENCE of the clergy, 651. 


Reſumptions of grants, 23. 25. 32. 58. 319. 407+ 


661. 741. 764. 772. 844. 


Returns, undue, of knights of ſhires, 660. 


Revenue of the crown enquired into, 44. ſee 92. 
Ribald's deſign to murder Henry III. 65. | 
Richard II. created prince of Wales, 536. Pro- 
.. claimed king, 540. Crowned, 543. Suppreſſes 
Wat Tyler's inſurrection, 559. Marries Anne 
daughter of the emperor Charles IV. 564. Op- 
preſſed by his uncle Gouceſter's faction, 576. A 
the judges opinion about the proceedings of the 
faction, 588. Forced to ſubmit to it, 501. Re- 
ſumes the government, 599. His expedition to 
Ireland, 610. Marries 1ſabel of France, 612. 
His ſecond expedition to Ireland, 631. Taken by 
Henry IV. 634. Forced to reſign, 635. His 
death and character, 639. Reported to be alive, 
655. 661, | 
Richard III. commands an army againſt the Scots, 
799. Made protector, 805. Puts the lords Ri- 
vers and Haſtings to death, 8079. Uſurps the 
throne, 809. Suppreſſes the duke of Buckingham's 
inſurrection, $14. His ſon dies, $15. Thinks of 
marrying H lizabeth daughter of Edward IV. ib. 
Slam near Boſworth, $17. His character, 818. 
Richard earl of Cornwall knighted and ſent to Gyu- 
enne, 31. Malecontent, and ſends an my 
meſſage to his brother Henry III. 33. Joins wit 
the nobility in demanding Simon de Montfort's diſ- 


miſkon from the council, 63. Goes to the Hoh 


Land, 68. Returns thence, 72. Marries Sanchia 

of Provence, 78. His exactions, 88, Gets a 
farm of the Mint, 91. Goes to Rome and gets 

the PR Hurſt confirmed to him, 95. Choſen 

king of the Romans, 108. Forced to ſwear to the 

Oxford provitions, 117. | 
Rivaux (Peter) made treaſurer of the chamber, 44- 
Diſgraced, 51. 
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Clainis the crown, 838. ſee Perkin. 
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Robert d'Artais xevolts ts Edward III. 424- Killed, | 
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Synod at Oxford, 20. 
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Riches (Peter) biſhop of Winchefter, malle a tutor to 
Henry III. 19. An enemy to Hubert de Burg», 43: 

Encourages the mob 33 murder Hubert, 45+ is 
inſolence to the Ex liſb nobility, * 47. and the 
biſhops, 49+ 

Rouen, taken by Henry V. 686. Submits to the 
French, 732+ | * | 

Round Table, 197. 

Rubeus ( Peter) the pope's agent, impoſes on the 
clergy, 68, 69. 


8 

Schtem in the papacy, 521. 

Scotch affairs, 330. 

Scotland, diſpute about the ſucceſſion to the crown, 
211. State of the homage due to kings of Eng- 
land, 212. Claimants of the crown and ſtate of 
their pretenſions, 219, Appeals thence to the king 
of England's courts, 231. InſurreCtion there, 272. 
The pope claims the ſuperiority of the realm, 281. 
War there, 286. 346. 359. A truce, 361. 

Scrope ( Richard) archbiſhop of York, takes arms a- 
gainſt Henry IV. 663. Condemned and exe- 

cuted, 665. | 

Scutage of Kery, 35. Of Cannoc, $2. 

Sea · fights, near Dover, 9. Near Slays, 436. In the 
Engliþ channel, 477. Near Rochelle, 528. 

Sheriffs elected, 114, 280. Their qualifications, 
188, 31 . C 


Siege of Lincoln, 6. Bed od caſtle, 27. Kanl- | 


worth, 162. Ledes caſtle, 353. Tourney, 437. 
Aiguillon, 45 Calais, 469. Rouen, 6 
Y leans, 701. logne, 836. N 


Sigi ſmond the emperor comes into England, 681. 
Simmel (Lambert) counterfeits Edward earl of Mar- 


wick, $26. Crowned in Ireland, and taken, 828. 


Stafford (Sir Humphrey) taken out of ſanctuary and 
executed, 826. 


** (Humphrey) duke of Buckingham wounded, 747. 


in 755. 

— (5 duke of Buckingham puts Richard III. 
upon ſeizing earl Rivers, and getting Edward V. 
into his hands, 806. Aſſiſts in advancing him to 
the throne, 808. Receives from him great recom- 
pences, 810. Riſes in arms, 813. Taken and 


en 814. 

Stanley (Sir Millan acts in concert with Henry VII. 
$16. Saves his life at Boſworth field, 8 18. 18 
put to death by him, and his eftate 9 

Statutes of Merten, 566. Didtum de Kenilwo , 

162. Gloucefler and Mortmain, 188. Ruthlan, 
" 195. | Articuli Cleri, 201. Articuli ſuper Cartas, 
344. Premunire, 605. Proviſors extended, 651. 

Stratford (Fobn) archbiſhop of Canterbury proſecuted 
by Edward III. 440. | 

Supplies denied by parliament, 661. 741. 
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TATLuor (Jen) Earl of Shreu/bury defeated at Pa- 
tay, 704. Surprizes Pontoiſe, 718. Taken in 
Rouen, 732. Sent to Guiome and lain, 743. 

Talliages, 24. 69. 104. 660. Aſſeſſed on Jews, 105 

T axes on wool and hydes, 428. 433. 435. 436. 
485. 50 . 511. 534. 548. 563. 650. 670. 744. 

— on pariſhes, 527. | | 


— of various kinds, viz. pole-tax, 557. 730. 744. 


— the ninth-ſheaf, fleece and lamb, 435. 

— Tenths and Fifteenths, 650. 833. We Fifteenths. 
— Twelfths and eighteenths, 346. a 

— Twentieth, 164. | 

7 Tbirtieth, 59. 

'enths on the clergy laid by popes, 35. 164. 208. 
Tonnage and Poundage, 1 597. 2 xr 
Thorp (Thomas) choſe knight for Rutland 660. Ar- 

reſted when ſpeaker, 745. 
Trenſubſtantiation impoſed by Innocent III. 20. 
"Treaties with Scotland, 81. ith France, 118. 
1 123. (oo. ny 720. 
ruce renewed with France, 40. $55. 278. N 
With Scotland, 361, 2 Gig 
Turnaments forbidden, 34. 312. 409. 
Tyler (Wat) raiſes an inſurrection, 5+ 7, 


U 
Valence (IV. de Savoie ele of) governs Henry III. 
57, 60. Carries much treaſure out of the realm, 
651. Dies, 65. 4 | 


Wales reduced, 193. Rebellion there, ray | 

Wallace (William) account of him, 272. Exc- 
cuted, 289. 

War with Scotland, 261. 276. 286. 297. 330. 333. 
337: 346. 359. 421+ 440+ 492. 521. 532. 572» 


— France, 28. 76. 232. 238. 261. 268, 366. 454. 
793. | 

— in Guienne, 75. 237. 454+ 492+ 521. 

— in Bretagne, 448. 509. 531. 533- $30, 

— Wich the I elſb, 24. 40. 72. 79. 82. 110. 236. 
649. 652. 65 3. 66 1. 665, - 

Welles (Six Robert) rebels, is beat, and put to death, 
779. 8 

Mello, their complaints, 190. Rebel, 192. 

Wickliff (Jobn) his doctrines 541. 565. 

Writs tor Parliament, excluding and ſhe- 
riffs, 434. Excluding lawyers, 480. 661. 

Wydeville (Elizabeth) married to Edward IV. 770. 

Gets her relations preferred, 771, Flies to ſanc- 
tuary with her daughters, 805, Comes with them 
to court, $15. Impriſaned, $37 — | 

— (Richard) created earl Rivers, 772. Put to 
n eee 

— expedition to 777. priſon- 
ed, 805. Beheaded, 80). | 
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